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THE  PERSONALITY  BEfflND  THE  PRESIDENT 


BY  CHARLES  H.   GRASTY 


It  is  not  easy  to  write  with  sure- 
on  the  subject  of  the  personal- 
ity behind  the  President.  None  of  the 
cfairf  executives  who  have  guided  the 
country  during  my  adult  lifetime  has 
presented  so  baffling  a  problem.  Tome, 
Bfr.  Wilson  is  endlessly  interesting.  I 
have  found  him  as  utterly  frank  in  con- 
versation as  ever  Mr.  Roosevelt  was, 
and  he  is  himself  habitually  much  more 
tolerant  of  frankness  in  others.  But  the 
mental  processes  leading  to  his  actions 
ire  frequently  difficult  to  understand. 
The  extraordinarily  capricious  methods 
which  he  adopts  in  the  selection  of  men; 
the  ronarkably  definite  political  phil- 
osophy which  marks  his  public  acts;  his 
(Hectical  idealism  and  his  almost  utter 
lack  of  personal  appeal  of  a  certain 
sort,  combine  to  form  a  character  that 
win  give  the  political  essayists  of  the 
future  the  best  chance  of  the  century. 

I  begin  by  saying  frankly  that  I  have 
mysdf  constructed  a  general  theory  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  into  which  all  the  incon- 
sistencies of  his  character  fit  with  suf- 
ficient neatness.  There  may  be  too 
much  of  the  deductive  and  too  little  of 
the  inductive  in  the  process  by  which 
I  have  arrived  at  my  estimate.  But  I 
have  had  opportunities  of  observation 

70L.iU-NO.i 
A 


which  furnish  some  warrant,  at  least, 
for  making  an  attempt  to  consider  this 
great  and  significant  personality  from 
every  angle. 

'N^en,  at  the  beginning  of  1910,  I 
acquired  control  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
I  learned  from  one  of  my  associates 
who  was  then  a  trustee  of  Princeton, 
that  President  Wilson  might  soon  be 
leaving  that  institution.  It  at  once  oc- 
curred to  me  that  here  might  be  found 
that  scarcest  of  all  men,  a  great  editor. 
I  went  to  Princeton  immediately  and 
saw  President  Wilson.  I  found  that  I 
had  entered  the  field  for  his  services 
against  the  powerful  competition  of 
the  Democratic  party  leaders  of  New 
Jersey.  The  matter  was  not  yet  set- 
tled, however,  and  I  returned  later  to 
Princeton  on  the  same  errand.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  made  his  choice.  I  re- 
call the  vivid  impression  he  made  upon 
me  as  he  sat  facing  me  in  his  library. 
All  the  while,  in  my  mind's  eye,  I  was 
seeing  him  in  the  White  House;  and 
when  I  went  home  that  night  I  said, 
*  I  have  talked  to-day  with  the  man  who 
will  be  the  next  Democratic  President.' 
He  looked  the  part;  and  of  course  the 
governorship  of  New  Jersey  was  a 
springboard  for  the  nomination. 
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I  did  not  get  him  for  editor,  but  a 
conviction  formed  in  my  mind  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  college  president  who 
had  led  a  forlorn  hope  at  Princeton, 
and  who  was  now  being  groomed  for 
the  New  Jersey  governorship,  the 
Democratic  Party  would  fiAd.a-great 
leader.  I  came  into  possesion  kt  this 
time  of  some  *copy  *  h^.ifvlis  Ivriting  for 
the  state  platform»itt^t%hnsylvania  and 
elsewhere,  anci/^y^  sd  much  impressed 
by  both  the'fE6telance  and  the  form 
of  his  declanltions,  that  I  made  use  of 
thQiQ^  in'-^haping  the  editorial  policy  of 
nly'gaper. 

.The  Sun  thus  became  a  supporter  of 
'Wilson  immediately  upon  his  entry 
into  politics;  and  his  original  methods 
in  New  Jersey  gave  it  much  material 
to  impart  interest  to  the  campaign  of 
publicity  which  it  made  for  him.  This 
paper  had  long  been  a  power  in  its  state, 
and  its  continued  support  of  Wilson,  in 
quiet  ways  and  mainly  by  chronicling 
his  activities  in  its  news  colunms,  was 
potent.  Someone  said,  'The  Sun  is 
poisoning  the  coffee-cup  of  Maryland 
for  Wilson  every  morning.' 

In  the  spring  of  1912,  the  Sun  was 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
Democratic  Ojnvention  for  Baltimore. 
Meanwhile  the  paper,  morning,  even- 
ing and  Sunday,  was  sent  to  each 
Democratic  delegate  as  he  was  elected, 
b^inning  as  early  as  February.  Thus 
the  delegates  came  to  Baltimore,  regu- 
lar readers  of  the  paper,  found  the 
galleries  of  the  O)nvention  hall  filled 
with  people  who  'wanted  Wilson.' 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  claim  that  the 
Sun  nominated  Wilson.  Aside  from 
what  he  himself  did  to  accomplish  the 
result,  there  were  several  fortunate 
circumstances,  every  one  of  them  nec- 
essary links  in  the  chain.  The  *Sun*s 
support  was  one  of  them;  without  it, 
a  stampede  to  Champ  Clark  after 
he  had  received  a  majority  vote  could 
probably  not  have  been  prevented. 


I  saw  Mr.  Wilson  several  times  in  the 
course  of  his  campaign  for  nomination 
and  election.  I  remember  once  visiting 
him  at  Sea  Girt.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
suggest  any  new  journalistic  activity 
in  his  behalf.  He  said  'No,'  at  first, 
but  afterward  a  thought  came  to  him. 
'Can  you  send  a  man  to  Boston,  where 
his  team  is  now  playing,  to  interview 
"Ty"  Cobb?  I  hear  he  is  for  me.'  I 
be^ui  to  see  that  I  had  a  good  deal  to 
learn  about  the  Wilson  characteristics. 

n 

I  saw  and  heard  from  the  President 
from  time  to  time  between  1918  and 
1917,  and  this  acquaintance  was  the 
foundation  upon  which  I  established  a 
relationship  as  a  correspondent  after  he 
came  to  Paris;  for  it  was  mainly  there 
that  I  gained  the  impressions  which 
embolden  me  to  appear  before  the 
readers  of  the  Atlantic  in  an  attempt  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  man  as  a  whole. 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the 
processes  of  judgment  which  have  baf- 
fled commentators  than  his  coming  to 
Paris.  When  his  decision  to  cross  the 
ocean  was  mooted,  I  made  a  canvass 
of  the  Americans  in  Paris  —  already  a 
distinguished  and  representative  body 
—  and  found  scarcely  one  affirmative 
voice.  Most  Americans,  especially  in 
army  and  navy  circles,  were  then  op- 
pos^  to  all  action  leading  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations,  or  any 
other  permanent  entanglement  in  Eu- 
rope; and  even  those  favorably  inclined 
were  practically  imanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  President  should  hold 
fast  to  his  advantage  of  position  in 
Washington,  instead  of  breaking  prece- 
dents in  order  to  get  down  into  the  ring 
where,  after  a  few  weeks  of  novelty,  he 
would  meet  other  government  heads  on 
an  equality,  and  under  the  unfamiliar 
rules  of  the  game  of  European  diplom- 
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acy.  The  majority  firmly  believed  that 
he  should  stay  in  the  White  House,  and 
shout  to  Europe  as  through  a  mega- 
phone; or,  —  to  resort  to  still  another 
metaphor,  —  that  he  should  chalk  on 
a  blackboard,  in  letters  legible  across 
the  sea,  the  terse  terms  upon  which 
America  would  cooperate  in  the  peace 
as  she  had  in  the  war. 

A  less  adventuring  president  would 
easily  have  found  ground  upon  which  to 
take  the  stand  that  America's  work  was 
finished  with  the  signing  of  the  Armis- 
tice upon  the  basis  of  the  fourteen 
points.  America  had  furnished  the  aid 
necessary  to  the  prevention  of  Ger- 
many's conquest  of  Europe  and  th^ 
menacing  of  our  hemisphere.  Ger- 
many had  been  disarmed  on  land  and 
sea,  and  the  very  body  of  German  mili- 
tarism had  thus  been  crushed.  As  for 
the  rest,  it  was  a  purely  European 
affair.  Such  part  as  we  were  called  on 
to  take  in  the  subsequent  proceedings 
could  with  greatest  safety  to  us,  and 
perhaps  even  with  greatest  efficacy  in 
respect  of  results,  be  taken  with  our 
feet  solid  on  the  soil  of  our  own  country. 
We  would  be  willing  to  give  such  fur- 
ther aid,  moral  and  material,  as  might 
be  compatible  with  our  principles  and 
int^^sts  and  the  tradition  of  aloofness 
from  European  controversies,  all  of 
which  were  ineradicably  rooted  in  race, 
geography,  and  the  habit  of  narrow 
selfishness. 

Such  a  view  was  not  adopted,  and  it 
probably  never  occurred  to  the  peculiar 
man  who  happened  to  be  our  President. 
From  the  common  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  lived  too  much  within  him- 
self. He  does  not  submit  himself  to 
the  corrective  processes  of  association, 
which,  not  unreasonably,  in  view  of  his 
dilations  on  |  G>unsel,'  puts  him  in  for  a 
ht  of  criticism.  He  does  not  call  to  his 
side  all  the  first-rate  men  who  are  avail- 
able. Let  us  admit  it  frankly  —  he 
plays  a  lone  hand.    But  having  duly 


criticized  him  for  playing  a  lone  hand, 
one  must  admit  that  he  plays  it  mighty 
well.  He  is  no  blind  indulger  of  self. 
No  man  studies  self  more  keenly,  or  is 
quicker  to  profit  by  experience.  I  am 
convinced  that  his  lone-hand  style  of 
play  is  the  result  of  his  having  worked 
it  all  out  in  his  own  sagacious  mind, 
and  with  the  purpose  of  using  himself 
in  the  way  b^t  to  accomplish  his  ob- 
jects. He  realizes  fully  how  much  he 
loses  by  lack  of  assistance  and  by  hold- 
ing aloof  from  consultation.  But  when 
he  reckons  up  gains  against  losses  in 
the  great  game  that  he  is  playing,  he 
believes  that  he  comes  out  ahead  by 
following  the  bent  of  his  own  tempera- 
ment. He  is  willing,  if  necessary,  to  do 
the  work  of  ten  ordinary  men,  —  he 
delights  in  work  when  something  big  is 
at  stake,  —  but  he  is  unwilling,  and 
perhaps  unfitted,  to  scramble  with  his 
peers  for  a  decision,  on  the  one  hand,  or, 
on  the  other,  to  bear  with  the  stupidity, 
irrelevance,  and  confusion  of  common- 
place counsel. 

This  is  far  from  saying  that  he  repels 
advice.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  No 
one  could  be  more  open  to  suggestion 
when  it  comes  from  those  near  and 
friendly.  He  is  absorptive  rather  than 
impervious.  But  he  shies  away  from 
becoming  entangled.  He  wants  to  keep 
himself  absolutely  free  for  the  decision. 
I  fancy  that  he  has  a  horror  of  board 
meetings,  as  many  another  sensible 
man  has,  with  their  tendency  to  mental 
impoverishment.  For  any  but  a  rash 
executive,  in  need  of  constant  restraint, 
the  multiplicity  of  counsel  in  a  board 
is  apt  to  be  a  division  of  wisdom.  The 
scheme  has  only  a  deterrent  or  negative 
virtue. 

It  is  likely  that,  in  reaching  his  deci- 
sion to  go  to  Europe,  Mr.  Wilson  sought 
the  advice  of  no  man.  I  hazard  the 
guess  that  from  the  very  moment  the 
idea  first  entered  his  mind,  there  was 
neither  doubt  nor  hesitation.    What- 
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ever  might  have  been  the  wise  course 
for  another  president,  that  was  the  only 
course  for  him.  Average  prudent  con- 
siderations were  not  in  the  reckoning. 
He  saw  a  situation  which  called  to  him 
irresistibly.  Its  dangers  and  difficulties 
were  not  those  which  alarmed  him. 
He  knew  what  would  happen  to  the 
swollen  prestige  that  he  had  been  en- 
joying as  the  prosperous  partner  in  the 
Allied  combination.  All  the  awe  of  him 
would  disappear,  the  mystery  and  the 
power  that  goes  with  it  would  vanish, 
and  he  would  soon  find  himself  pitted 
against  the  other  government  heads, 
each  with  his  own  point  of  view,  on 
terms  of  equality. 

Presbyterian  and  Scotch  as  he  is, 
and  never  rash  or  impulsive,  the  dom- 
inating thing  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Wilson  is  his  adventuring  spirit.  It  is 
this  cross  in  him  that  makes  his  char- 
acter hard  to  read.  He  has  the  courage 
of  his  vision  and,  without  a  single  mis- 
giving, he  moved  out  of  the  safety  zone 
in  the  rear  and  took  up  his  position  in 
the  front  line,  where  the  greatest  of  all 
diplomatic  contests  was  to  be  fought 
out. 

I  watched  that  struggle  daily  for 
months,  often  at  close  quarters.  The 
chief  new  impression  that  I  got  of  Mr. 
Wilson  was  his  efficiency  in  action.  In 
my  picture  of  Wilson,  the  writer,  ora- 
tor, and  scholar  had  been  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  experience  of  the  past 
eight  years  has  developed  a  high  effi- 
ciency in  this  man  who  lost  his  fight  at 
Princeton.  After  seeing  him  at  Paris,  I 
would  expect  him  to  succeed,  if,  upon 
his  retirement  from  the  Presidency  at 
sixty-four  years  of  age,  he  took  the 
highly  improbable  step  of  entering  the 
field  of  industry.  In  a  large  executive 
position,  like,  say,  the  presidency  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  1  confidently  believe 
that  he  would  make  an  unprecedented 
success.  The  adventure  and  magni- 
tude of  it  might  appeal  to  him;  for  in 


dull  or  small  things  he  is  helpless.  He 
is  sagacious,  but  lacks  cunning.  He 
must  be  aroused,  to  show  his  great 
qualities. 

The  things  for  which  Mr.  Wilson  is 
complained  of  are  mainly  the  defects 
of  his  great  qualities.  If  a  big  matter 
is  in  hand,  he  is  so  concentrated  upon 
it  that  he  overlooks  the  little  matter. 
He  has  the  keenest  and  truest  sense 
of  what  is  real.  Irrelevance  cuts  him  to 
pieces.  When  he  is  at  work  on  a  thing 
that  engages  his  interest,  he  is  like  a 
hound  on  the  scent.  Waste  of  time  or 
any  kind  of  lost  motion  is  like  poison  to 
him.  A  member  of  the  *  Big  Four  *  once 
said  to  me,  *  Wilson  works.  The  rest  of 
us  play,  comparatively  speaking.  We 
Europeans  can't  keep  up  with  a  man 
who  travels  a  straight  path  with  such 
a  swift  stride,  never  looking  to  the 
right  or  left.  We  cannot  put  aside  our 
habit  of  rambling  a  bit  on  the  way.' 

I  hazard  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Wilson 
found  this  European  habit  hard  to  bear. 
He  would  not  have  put  up  with  the 
like  procrastination  and  indirection  in 
Washington;  but  he  was  in  Paris  to  do 
whatever  was  necessary,  and  he  smiled 
and  pressed  forward.  The  statesmen  of 
Europe  had  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks 
when  Wilson  arrived;  but  a  real  friend- 
ship, mainly  attributable  to  the  latter's 
patience,  courtesy,  and  humor,  soon 
arose  among  them.  When  the  Presi- 
dent works  with  a  small  number  of  men 
at  close  quarters,  his  instinct  is  to  estab- 
lish friendly  and  intimate  relations  with 
them.  Far  from  being  a  dogmatist,  his 
fault  perhaps  lies  in  giving  up  too  much 
in  an  atmosphere  of  comradeship.  And 
his  passion  for  practical  results  prob- 
ably woi:ks  in  the  same  direction.  At 
Paris,  in  seeking  a  conunon  ground 
upon  which  he  and  his  colleagues  could 
stand,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  con- 
stantly watering  down  the  idealism 
which  he  brought  to  Europe  with  him. 
It  was  not  alone  his  desire  to  come  to 
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an  agreement  that  influenced  him.  He 
deeply  wished  to  serve  his  colleagues  in 
their  respective  home  difliculties>  by 
whidi,  wader  their  parliamentary  sys- 
tems, they  were  constantly  bedeviled. 
I  do  not  know  it  for  a  fact,  but  I 
always  believed  that  a  narrative  of  how 
the  President  came  to  accept  the  French 
demand  for  a  military  alliance  would 
present  some  such  picture  as  the  fol- 
lowing. Clemenceau  appears  in  the 
Place  des  £tats  Unis.  He  creeps  slow- 
ly up  the  steps  to  the  room  which  is 
the  meeting-place.  The  effort  exhausts 
him  and  he  has  a  long  coughing  spell. 
(That  murderous  bullet  in  the  chest 
counted  for  much  in  the  closing  days, 
and  Clemoiceau  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  most  of  it  for  France.)  Clem^ 
enoeau  gives  his  colleagues  a  report  of 
his  daily  interview  with  the  Parlia^ 
mentary  Committee  to  which  he  must 
iceount  for  his  acts  as  Prime  Minister. 
The  Committee  has  but  little  interest 
b  the  League  of  Nations.  Ma  foil  but 
they  are  a  narrow-minded  lot!  But 
there  is  always  behind  them  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  filled  with  men  un- 
friendly to  the  present  government  and 
aching  for  a  chance  to  vote  it  out. 
Gemenceau  has  never  had  a  real  major- 
ity. Hie  Tiger  has  held  on  through  the 
very  fear  of  his  steel-shod  paw.  The 
diief  strength  of  the  opposition  lies  in 
the  belief  that  the  Premier  has  yield- 
ed the  interests  of  France  to  the  theories 
of  world  peace.  *  What  the  Chamber 
wants,  and  probably  must  have,  is 
something  that  actually  is,  or  at  least 
sounds  like,  a  military  alliance.  Unless 
they  get  it,  my  government  is  gone. 
Anoth^-  forty-eight  hours,  or  a  week 
at  the  most,  and  we  fall.  Afterward, 
some  man  further  toward  the  Left,  and 
m  a  few  weeks  a  choice  between  a 
military  dictatorship  and  anarchy  in 
France.  What  chance  will  there  be  for 
1  Peacse  Conference  or  a  League  of 
Nations  after  that?' 


Whether  my  fanciful  picture  is  or  is 
not  accurate  in  detail,  it  is  a  fact  that 
Wilson's  agreement  to  a  military  alli- 
ance gave  the  Clemenceau  ministry  a 
new  lease  of  life.  And  it  surprised  — 
I  won't  quite  say  shocked  —  the  whole 
American  circle  at  and  around  the 
Crillon. 

If  and  when  the  story  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  especicilly  of  the  Big 
Four,  can  be  told,  it  will  throw  a  new 
light  on  President  Wilson's  personality; 
and  many  people  will  find  that  they 
have  been  hating  him  for  lack  of  the 
very  qualities  in  which  his  personality 
aboimds. 

m 

Let  us  consider  Mr.  Wilson  in  his 
four  main  relationships,  beginning  with 
that  of  the  family.  He  has  an  intense 
domestic  instinct.  Family  love  was 
bred  into  him.  His  father,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  dead  forty  years  or 
more,  is  still  the  daily  companion  of  his 
thoughts.  The  President  has  no  close, 
personal  relation  with  any  other  man, 
and  masculine  comradeship  is  mainly 
supplied  by  the  vivid  and  living  mem- 
ory of  this  grand  man,  whose  precepts 
and  example  come  back  for  every  oc- 
casion. Throughout  all  these  years  of 
hard  decision,  it  is  in  this  quarter  that 
he  has  found  coimsel.  The  personality 
of  his  father  is  as  fresh  in  the  President's 
mind  as  it  was  the  day  he  died,  and. 
every  detail  of  this  early  association  in 
whidi  the  son  was  moulded  remains 
crystal-clear,  while  the  spirit  of  it  is  the 
President's  very  brealli.  The  elder 
Wilson  was  indeed  a  remarkable  man, 
whose  walks  and  talks  with  the  younger 
nourished  and  formed  him  in  his  youth, 
and  whose  wisdom  and  humor,  pre- 
served in  the  President's  retentive  mem- 
ory, have  been  as  a  lamp  to  his  feet. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  always  been  an 
uxorious  man.  A  more  real  partnership 
than  that  which  exists  between  him 
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and  Mrs.  Wilson  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find.  The  President  will  not  budge 
without  his  wife.  In  France,  the  trip  to 
the  devastated  r^ons  had  to  be  post- 
poned because  Mrs,  Wilson  had  sus- 
tained a  slight  injury  to  her  foot  and 
could  not  go. 

As  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  everyone  liked 
her  and  spoke  well  of  her  before  her 
marriage  to  the  President,  and  she  has 
remained  the  same  quiet,  modest,  and 
gracious  woman.  I  should  say  that  her 
influence  had  tended  to  mellow  and 
humanize  the  President  in  his  outside 
relations.  In  the  inside  relations,  which 
are  now  imder  consideration,  the  Presi- 
dent was  always  the  same  tender  and 
affectionate  head  of  the  family. 

To  everyone  within  the  household, 
including  house  visitors,  the  President 
is  kindness  itself.  Once  the  threshold  is 
crossed,  one  becomes  the  trusted  friend. 
The  conversation  at  meals  and  during 
the  little  rest  time  that  follows  is  easy 
and  delightful,  and  everyone  takes  part 
freely.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  presiden- 
tial arrogance  in  the  President's  man- 
ner. He  and  Mrs.  Wilson  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  unaffected  simplicity. 
When  they  were  in  Paris,  they  declined 
all  invitations  when  possible.  Nearly 
every  evening  the  scene  would  be  the 
same  at  the  Place  des  £tats  Unis.  The 
President  played  solitaire  for  huge 
sums  of  stage  money,  carefully  keeping 
.books  on  winnings  and  losings,  from 
night  to  night.  Mrs.  Wilson  sat  by, 
sewing  or  crocheting.  Sometimes  she 
would  read  aloud  clippings  of  current 
newspaper  articles. 

On  the  Western  trip  in  September, 
Mrs.  Wilson  made  a  imiformly  fine  im- 
pression. At  stations  where  the  train 
stopped,  she  would  appear  if  it  was  in- 
sisted upon,  but  she  was  never  keen 
on  the  business.  Once  a  newspaper 
man  said,  *0  Mrs.  Wilson,  do  go  out  on 
the  platform  with  the  President.  It 
will   be  worth   ten   thousand   votes.' 


She  smiled,  but  kept  on  crocheting. 
It  usually  took  a  word  or  gesture  from 
the  President  to  get  her  out. 

At  Tacoma,  I  found  a  newspaper 
woman  almost  in  tears  on  the  station 
platform.  She  had  not  succeeded  in 
meeting  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  the  train  was 
about  to  pull  out.  I  undertook  to  man- 
age the  introduction,  but  Mrs.  \^lson 
was  in  her  room  changing  her  costume 
and  therefore  not  visible.  The  Presi- 
dent heard  what  was  going  on,  and  a[>- 
pearing  on  the  back  platform,  cried 
cheerily,  'May  I  act  as  substitute  for 
Mrs.  Wibon?'  He  stepped  down  on 
the  station  platform  and  delighted  the 
young  woman's  heart  by  his  agreeablo- 
ness.  She  had  a  two-column  story  the 
next  morning. 

The  President  is  a  true  Spartan. 
There  is  never  a  groan  or  a  whimper 
from  him.  While  he  was  traveling 
through  the  West,  and  speaking  twice 
a  day  with  a  headache  racking  him, 
whenever  he  referred  to  it  at  all  it  was 
precisely  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  any 
other  incident  of  the  trip.  There  was 
no  pulling  of  a  long  face.  At  Wichita, 
after  an  extremely  bad  night,  he  was 
up  and  ready  to  start.  Grayson  was 
none  too  early  in  taking  a  firm  stand. 
The  President  is  a  stayer  and  he  hates 
a  quitter.  He  was  never  a  minute  late 
on  the  whole  trip.  He  is  a  paragon  of 
order  and  pimctuality. 

Before  the  headache  came  upon  him, 
he  was  very  fond  of  going  through  the 
train  and  visiting  the  newspaper  men. 
He  made  us  all  feel  that  he  was  of  our 
tribe. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  are 
regular  attendants  at  a  modest  church 
in  the  suburbs  of  Washington.  They 
go  there  because  nobody  pays  atten- 
tion to  them;  whereas  at  the  big  church- 
es they  are  preached  at  and  stared  at 
inside,  and  a  big  crowd  collects  out- 
side. Neither  of  them  has  any  fond- 
ness for  that  kind  of  admiration. 
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Such  is  a  rough  picture  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  small  circle  of  home  life. 
Draw  another  circle  wide  enough  to 
indude  the  Cabinet  and  other  officials 
with  important  connections  with  the 
administFation,  and  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  manifestations  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  personality  is  at  once  visible. 
There  are  patience,  geniality,  kindness, 
and  extraordinary  loyalty,  but  there  is 
a  certain  reserve.  Wilson  resembles 
Washington  in  this  respect.  No  one 
daps  him  on  the  back.  His  devotion  to 
his  official  household  has  been  carried 
to  such  extremes  that  it  has  brought 
g^eral  criticism  upon  him.  There  has 
hem  more  speculation  over  his  putting 
commonplace  men  into  office  and  th^i 
sticking  to  them  than  over  almost  any- 
thing else  in  his  administration. 

I  am  going  to  give  my  theory;  but  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  theory.  In  what 
he  can  do  well,  and  likes  to  do,  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  tireless:  but  he  is  very  indolent 
about  what  he  is  not  proficient  in.  He 
18  not  a  judge  of  men;  he  has  not  the 
flair  for  it,  and  it  is  something  that  is 
not  a  matter  of  analysis.  The  selection 
of  m^i  is  a  labor  to  the  President,  and 
is  a  thing  that  has  been  largely  attend- 
ed to  by  others  for  him.  Once  the  bus- 
iness is  fixed,  he  is  not  going  to  imfix  it. 
And  afterwards  there  comes  in  that 
etem^it  of  domestication  to  which  I 
have  rrferred.  When  the  President  sits 
around  the  table  with  men,  and  com- 
radeship sets  up,  the  harder  the  critics 
pound  him  and  them,  the  more  im- 
movable he  becomes.  They  may  be 
poor  things,  but  they  are  his  own.  I 
have  never  known  a  man  who  could 
pat  criticism  on  one  side  as  serenely 
as  Mr.  Wilson  can.  He  is  implacable. 
'They  say.  What  say  they?  Let  them 

After  all,  the  President's  instinct  has 
m  it  much  that  is  fine  and  strong.  And 


who  shall  say  that  he  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful on  the  score  of  results?  Sup- 
pose he  had  ripped  up  his  organization 
at  the  .beginning  of  the  war?  Would 
the  country  have  come  off  better?  Or 
would  Wil^n  be  in  a  better  position  as 
a  man  or  as  president  ?  At  all  events,  he 
could  not  have  done  otherwise.  His 
mind  is  too  dependent  upon  order  and 
repose  in  his  immediate  vicinity  to 
function  properly  in  an  environment  of 
confusion.  He  could  not  have  run  the 
war  his  way  in  the  hubbub  of  change 
and  upheaval.  Here  again  he  resem- 
bles his  paternal  prototypes,  for  the 
Presbyterian  preacher  must  have  quiet 
in  the  house  at  the  sermon-making  time. 
Mr.  Wilson  carried  his  method  through 
the  whole  war.  When  General  Pershing 
was  appointed  head  of  the  A.E.F.  he 
was  there  to  stay,  and  knew  it.  The 
President  would  never  have  listened  to 
any  tattle.  In  every  crisis  he  backed  his 
man  with  granite  fixity.  No  general  in 
Europe  was  in  Pershing's  strong  posi- 
tion. Without  this  rock  to  stand  on, 
Pershing  could  not  have  maintained 
himself  against  the  storm  of  European 
opposition  aroused  by  several  of  his  big 
decisions. 

Mr.  Wilson's  tendency  to  give  his 
indorsement  in  blank  has  sometimes 
got  him  into  trouble.  No  man  should 
have  been  put  into  the  position  that 
Colonel  House  was.  The  country  re- 
sented it,  and  finally  the  colonel  himself 
used  the  President's  writ  too  freely, 
with  the  result  that  imity  of  policy  was 
somewhat  impaired  at  Paris.  Colonel 
House  filled  a  deeply  felt  need  at  the 
White  House,  and  from  the  President's 
point  of  view  was  most  helpful.  He  was 
very  active  in  the  field  in  which  the 
PrcMsident  had  disabilities.  He  loved 
being  a  Warwick  as  much  as  the  Presi- 
dent hated  the  whole  business  of  hand- 
ling the  patronage.  House  was,  as  it 
were,  a  bureau  drawer  for  things  he 
did  not  exactly  know  where  else  to  put. 
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The  Texan  is  orderiy  minded  and  has 
much  sagacity,  but  he  overestimated 
his  reach.  It  was  inevitable  that  this 
should  be  the  result  of  the  Prc^dent's 
clothing  him  with  so  much  power. 


I  come  now  to  a  third  zone,  in  which 
Mr.  Wilson  manifests  a  different  set  of 
characteristics.  In  the  wider  circle  is 
included  that  portion  of  officialdom  not 
intimately  connected  with  the  admin- 
istration. The  President's  reaction  to 
this  body  constitutes  the  chief  ground 
of  criticism  of  him.  Here  he  strikes 
limitations  which  he  seems  to  be  unable 
to  surmount.  In  much  of  his  endeavor 
he  has  been  quick  to  profit  by  experi- 
ence, and  his  development  has  attested 
his  openness  of  mind  as  well  as  his 
alert  mentality.  But  he  has  shown 
neither  skill  nor  tact  in  his  dealing  with 
this  very  necessary  body,  consisting  of 
several  hundred  men  and  including 
both  houses  of  Congress.  After  coming 
home  last  March  and  displaying  a 
gaucherie  in  his  contact  with  the  Senate 
difficult  to  understand  in  view  of  his 
consummate  skill  in  dealing  with  the 
foreign  diplomats,  he  went  back  to 
Paris  and  had  every  important  sugges- 
tion of  the  opposition  Senators  embod- 
ied in  the  treaty  and  Covenant.  The 
thing  needed  but  a  gesture  to  make  it  a 
fait  accompli  —  a  wave  of  the  hand  to 
show  agreement  and  acknowledgment. 
But  he  would  not,  or  could  not  make 
that  gesture  which  would  have  nailed 
down  ratification.  His  meeting  with 
the  Senatorial  committee  at  the  White 
House  showed  him  at  his  very  best  in 
patience  and  conciliation.  But  it  was 
too  late;  the  opposing  Senators  had  not 
been  tied  in  March  and  were  now  out 
of  the  reservation  and  on  the  war-path. 

The  attempt  to  account  for  such 
mistakes  must  be  speculative.  Clearly 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  temperament. 


Someone  has  said  that  temperament  in 
the  individual  is  like  climate  to  race  — 
it  is  fate.  The  Presid^it  has  so  many 
high  qualities  that  it  is  inevitable  that 
they  should  have  their  defects.  Per- 
sonally I  believe  that  the  chief  element 
in  the  temperament  that  prevents  the 
President  from  realizing  on  the  big 
things  that  he  does  well  because  of  the 
little  things  he  does  ill  is  the  predomi- 
nance in  him  of  the  intellectual  quality. 
The  human  quality,  except  in  the  small 
circle  where  it  manifests  itself  in  pa^ 
tience,  tenderness,  and  considerateness, 
has  been  'sicklied  o'wwith  the  pale  cast 
of  thought.'  He  has  for  so  many  years 
restrained  his  impulses,  that  they  no 
longer  work  in  the  subconscious  way 
necessary  for  that  form  of  human  inter- 
conmiimication  which  is  psychic  in  its 
subtlety. 

To  the  instinct  and  habit  of  restraint 
I  would  add  the  trait  of  shyness.  The 
President  is  extremely  difBdent  with 
persons  outside  the  little  circle.  On  the 
Western  trip  I  heard  people  who  were 
paying  the  highest  tribute  to  his  states- 
manship add,  'but  he  is  not  folks.' 
And  I  think  that  it  is  true  that  he  lacks 
a  certain  sort  of  animal  heat.  But  this 
carries  with  it  a  whole  set  of  quali- 
ties that  are  admirable.  For  example, 
he  has  the  spirit  of  his  great  office  in 
the  highest  degree,  but  none  of  the  flesh- 
and-blood  pride  and  vanity.  He  has 
not  the  slightest  love  of  the  purple.  He 
detaches  himself  from  the  presidency, 
and  regards  the  office  and  its  power  ob- 
jectively. To  use  Diderot's  paradox, 
'He  is  a  centre  of  hmnan  agitation  in 
which  he  himself  takes  no  emotional 
part,  though  he  is  its  intellectual  prime- 
mover.* 

There  was  a  group  of  Wilson  origi- 
nab  who  were  very  ardent  in  their  su[>- 
port  of  Mr.  Wilson  before  the  move- 
ment for  him  became  nation-wide. 
As  his  presidential  character  disclosed 
itself,  these  supporters  were  surprised 
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at  two  things.  First,  they  were  amazed 
at  his  practicakiess  in  organizing  the 
party  forces  and  in  getting  I^islation 
throu^  Secondly,  they  were  deeply 
disappointed  by  his  display  of  narrow 
partinnship  and  the  delegation  that  he 
made  of  the  power  of  selecting  his 
appointees.  They  wondered,  as  did  the 
pablic,  at  his  abandonment  of  the  pol- 
icy of  publicity  and  counsel.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be 
said  about  that.  He  was  sincere  in  his 
professi<Mis  and  wanted  to  practise 
what  he  preached.  But  temperament 
came  in  and  stopped  him.  He  could 
not  have  maintained  a  system  of  pub- 
licity and  counsel  without  shattering 
himsdf  and  sacrificing  results;  and  as 
he  learned  the  presid^itial  ofBce  and 
became  more  familiar  with  the  tools 
be  had  in  his  armory,  he  let  the  first 
theory  slide. 

But  his  failure  to  set  a  very  high 
perscmal  standard  in  his  important 
appointments,  and  his  partisanship, 
have  continued  to  puzzle  men  who 
looked  to  his  academic  antecedents  as 
a  guaranty  of  the  precisely  opposite 
line  of  action.  I  have  hereinbefore  sug- 
gested an  explanation  of  one  of  these 
defects:  I  believe  that  the  partisan- 
ship had  little  feeling  behind  it,  but  was 
an  intellectual  expedient  to  aid  in  put- 
ting through  the  programme  of  legis- 
lation. The  habit  once  acquired  was 
retained;  which  was  made  the  easier  by 
the  fact  that  at  his  elbow  was  always 
Mr.  Tumulty,  to  whom  a  Republican 
is  a  *  boll-weevil.* 

Those  who  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
presid^its  are  most  puzzled  by  his 
seeming  lack  of  magnanimity.  That  a 
man  should  be  so  great  in  the  other 
great  things  and  yet  fall  short  in  gen- 
erosity, is  a  contradiction  of  the  his- 
torical record.  But  I  believe  that  in  the 
baffling  complex  of  this  peculiar  man 
there  is  an  explanation  which  will  show 


that  the  acts  attributed  to  lack  of  mag- 
nanimity have  had  a  different  main- 
spring. For  example,  what  seemed 
shabby  treatment  of  General  Leonard 
Wood,  whose  work  prepared  the  way 
for  the  selective  draft,  may,  if  all  the 
facts  were  known,  have  been  well 
grounded  on  the  needs  and  exigencies 
of  the  war,  difficult  as  it  is  to  under- 
stand why  such  an  alternative  as  an 
obscure  Southern  post,  or  Hawaii, 
should  have  been  set  before  the  general. 
That  detail  may  have  been  just  an 
extra  touch  put  on  by  Mr.  Baker. 
Once  the  Secretary  had  done  it,  the 
President  would  have  stood  by  it  if  it 
had  given  him  the  reputation  of  a  pi- 
rate. He  never  shoulders  blame  upon  a 
subordinate.  When,  in  the  election  of 
1918,  he  was  politically  dished  by  the 
appeal  for  the  Democratic  ticket  which 
he  signed,  but  to  which  he  probably 
never  gave  a  moment's  consideration 
(his  'single-track  mind*  was  strenu- 
ously engaged  in  the  direction  of  Paris), 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  never 
one  word  of  complaint  or  reproach  for 
the  real  authors  of  the  mischief. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  question  of 
magnanimity  —  much  more  difficult 
of  explanation  was  the  treatment  of 
Roosevelt,  for  which  the  President  was 
entirely  responsible.  I  understand  the 
difference  in  temperament  between  the 
two  men.  I  understand  the  impossibil- 
ity of  gratifying  Roosevelt's  desire  to 
raise  a  corps  or  division  to  command 
in  whole  or  in  part.  His  abilities  could 
have  been  recognized,  however,  and 
his  great  qualities  utilized  somewhere, 
for  the  exuberant  tender  of  his  services 
left  the  whole  field  open.  The  Presi- 
dent's acceptance  would  have  had  an 
electrical  effect  in  inspiring  and  unify- 
ing the  coimtry  behind  Wilson  and  the 
war.  Roosevelt  would  have  played  the 
game  squarely.  He  was  a  colt  in  the 
pasture,  but  a  wheel-horse  in  harness. 
His  having  a  share  in  the  war  under 
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President  Wilson  would  have  supplied 
elements  for  producing  the  will  to  war, 
which  were  then  lacking.  If  the  Pres- 
ident had  been  an  emotional  man,  he 
would  have  met  Roosevelt  with  hands 
outstretched.  But  to  my  mind,  his 
failure  to  respond  is  explainable  on 
grounds  other  than  lack  of  magnanim- 
ity. Personally  I  was  a  warm  and  sin- 
cere admirer  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  I 
believe  that  he  rendered  a  very  great 
service  to  his  country  both  in  office  and 
out.  But  there  were  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  did  not  admire  him,  and  the 
President  was  one  of  these.  When  the 
colonel  presented  himself,  the  Presi- 
dent put  him  and  his  possible  value 
through  a  coldly  intellectual  process  of 
assessment,  and  his  conclusions  were  in 
accordance  with  his  judgment  of  what 
would  best  promote  the  interests  of 
the  country  in  the  war.  Again  he  failed 
in  the  importance  of  the  gesture. 

The  same  lack  of  what  I  may  call  the 
grand-stand  instinct  runs  all  through 
his  conduct.  At  bottom,  the  fault,  if  it 
be  a  fault,  is  one  of  intellectual  sin- 
cerity. He  steers  by  intellect  and  does 
not  possess  the  emotional  qualities  to 
correct  his  reckoning.  We  saw  it  con- 
stantly on  his  Western  tour.  He  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  make  oratorical 
use,  except  with  the  most  severe  re- 
straint, of  the  deeds  of  valor  of  the 
army  and  navy,  of  which  he  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Thousands  of  women 
and  men  whose  dead  sleep  in  France  sat 
in  front  of  him  with  hearts  begging  for 
allusion  in  terms  of  sentiment  and 
pathos.  He  left  them  unsatisfied,  con- 
tenting himself  with  powerful  ap[)eal 
to  reason.  He  may  himself  be  conscious 
of  his  emotional  limitations.  Or  he  may 
have  felt  a  sense  of  impropriety  in 
making  a  sort  of  political  commerce  of 
the  memory  of  our  noble  dead;  for  he 
is  a  man  of  high  dignity. 

I  have  had  my  own  theory  —  of  a 
piece  with  what  I  have  been  saying — 


in  respect  to  Mr.  Wilson's  course  in 
the  Lusitania  crisis.  The  German  blow 
was  just  as  certainly  aimed  at  America 
and  world-civilization  then  as  it  was 
two  years  later.  The  President  in  his 
speeches  in  the  West  repeatedly  made 
statements  indicating  the  belief  that 
Germany's  purpose  was  clear  long  be- 
fore we  entered  the  war.  At  the  time 
of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  America 
would  have  responded  as  one  man  to 
strong,  emotional  leadership.  But  it  is 
possible  that  the  President  was  study- 
ing himself  and  his  capacity  and  limi- 
tations with  cold-blooded  objectivity. 
The  question  in  his  mind  may  have 
been  —  whatever  another  might  do  in 
the  same  circumstances,  was  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  keep  the  war-spirit  up 
to  the  necessary  white  heat  in  the  ab- 
sence of  overwhelming,  concrete  evi- 
dence of  Grermany's  evil  intentions? 

I  have  always  thought  that  in  his 
course  of  action  from  the  Lusitania 
forward,  he  took  the  kind  of  chance 
that  a  purely  intellectual  policy  is 
peculiarly  subject  to.  If  Germany  had 
not  blundered  so  fatally,  she  could  have 
put  us  where  we  could  never  have  gone 
into  the  war.  Suppose  in  February, 
1917,  Germany  had  replied  to  the 
President's  demand  regarding  the  sub- 
marine: 'All  right.  With  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  it  is  absolutely  clear 
that  we  can  win.  But  we  cannot  afford 
to  offend  America  and  bring  her  in.  In 
deference  to  her  views  we  yield  to  your 
demand.'  We  are  out  of  the  war  imme- 
diately, and  can  never  get  in,  and  Ger- 
many whips  Europe,  with  future  conse- 
quences to  us  that  would  be  appalling. 

But  Mr.  Wilson  managed  the  war; 
he  did  it  consistently  with  the  condi- 
tions as  he  saw  them,  and  with  due 
regard  to  his  own  abilities  and  limita^ 
tions;  and  from  first  to  last  he  was 
successful. 

The  characteristics  upon  which  I 
have  put  such  stress  will,  in  my  opinion, 
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enable  Mr.  Wilson  to  do  what  few  men 
could  do.  He  will  decline  to  stand  for 
a  third  term.  There  will  be  many  un- 
precedented conditions  and  the  pres- 
sure from  party  men  will  be  strong. 
But  if  he  does  not  want  to  run,  he  will 
not  He  will  have  the  best  judgment 
of  anybody  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  country.  He  won't  bemuse  himself. 
I  suspect  that  he  believes  that  his 
health  requires  his  retirement.  He  is  a 
man  of  infinite  resources,  and  there  are 
many  congenial  activities  to  which  he 
could  turn.  There  is  only  one  set  of 
drcumstances  in  which  I  could  imagine 
his  being  a  candidate.  If  the  treaty 
(ailed  of  ratification,  and  there  were  a 
square  issue  before  the  American  people, 
and  the  whole  job  of  treaty  and  Covo- 
nant  were  to  be  done  over  again  on 
a  clear  mandate  from  the  American 
people,  I  believe  that  there  might  be 
a  third  torn.  Rejection  would  put  the 
Democrats  back  into  the  running  for 
IMO.  A  few  months  ago  it  seemed 
that  Republican  nomination  would  be 
equival^it  to  election.  The  Republi- 
cans in  the  fetid  caves  of  the  Senate 
have  be^i  working  overtime  to  make 
their  chances  for  next  year  dubious. 
Unless  there  is  ratification  without  re- 
sutmiission,  there  will  probably  be 
either  a  dose  contest  between  the  two 
oU  parties,  or  we  shall  see  two  ne^ 
parties,  one  standing  for  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  other  for  freedom 
&om  fordgn  entanglement. 

VI 

I  finish  by  considering  Mr.  Wilson  in 
the  wide  field  where  he  ap[)ears  at  his 
best  The  President  who  shuts  his  eyes, 
stretches  out  his  hand,  and  touches 


the  man  nearest,  who  shall  thereupon 
be  a  Cabinet  Minister;  who  stiunbles 
in  his  dealings  with  Congress,  and  who 
is  generally  helpless  in  the  grind  of 
office,  rises  to  a  great  height  as  a  states- 
man. His  near  sight  is  defective,  but 
when  he  looks  up  and  out,  no  man  sees 
further  or  more  clearly.  He  lacks  the 

*  spirit  of  the  herd,'  but  no  other  man  in 
public  life  is  more  in  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  mankind.  He  frankly  'plays 
to  mankind.'  His  enemies  admit  that 
he  is  the  best  judge  of  what  they  call 

*  mob-psychology.' 

Such  broad  sympathies  are  uncom- 
mon in  a  man  of  orderly  mind  and  of 
fundamentally  conservative  instincts, 
and  in  the  inevitable  conflict  of  classes 
which  impends  in  the  world,  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  in  a  position  to  do  humanity  an 
inestimable  service  as  interpreter  and 
mediator  between  the  warring  ele- 
ments. He  has  perspective,  he  is 
always  looking  far  ahead.  He  cannot 
see  the  trees  for  the  woods.  The  little 
things  by  the  way  do  not  distract  him, 
for  they  escape  his  attention.  If  his 
life  and  health  are  spared,  a  man  of 
such  vision  in  combination  with  such 
extraordinary  practical  qualities  will 
go  far,  whether  as  President  or  as  an 
unofficial  leader.  Happen  what  may, 
the  fact  stands  that  largely  through 
his  effort  —  which  has  been  more  than 
effort:  it  has  been  a  striving,  even  an 
agonizing,  to  use  the  real  equivalent  of 
the  Greek  word  of  which  the  St.  James 
version  gives  the  milder  rendering  — 
the  world  has  been  faced  toward  peace 
and  it  will  not  turn  back.  Historically 
he  will  be  a  member  of  the  group  of 
three  great  presidents  — Washington 
the  Father,  Lincoln  the  Emancipator, 
Wilson  the  Pacificator. 
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BY  CARLETON  H.  PARKER 


Note.  —  The  value  of  this  article,  written  by  my  husband  in  1914,  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  pre-war,  or  what  could  justly  be  called  the  normal,  industrial 
situation.  Wherever  it  has  been  possible,  the  actual  statistics  have  been  brought  up  to 
date.  Generally  speaking,  however,  there  have  been  no  recent  studies  dealing  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  American  industry,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures  made  in 
1914,  and  just  off  the  press,  as  the  most  modem  statistics  covering  the  field  as  a  whole. 
Unless  otherwise  stated,  statistics  quoted  are  from  this  source.  Where  more  recent  reports, 
government  or  otherwise,  were  available,  these  later  figures  were  used  and  the  year  of  the 
study  referred  to. 

Every  conclusion  of  this  article,  every  tendency  described,  has  been  but  emphasized  by 
later  statistics,  with  one  exception  —  as  to  wages.  Here,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  war  period  of  1914  to  1918  represented  a  far  from  normal  condition  in  American 
industry.  Immigration  had,  for  all  practical  purposes,  ceased,  workers  were  drafted  from 
factories  for  war,  and  for  the  first  time,  on  account  of  shnmken  numbers,  labor  was  in  a 
position  to  secure  higher  wages.  In  addition,  the  employer  was  forced,  without  actual 
demands,  to  pay  higher  wages  in  order  to  obtain  his  quota  of  necessary  workers.  Still  a 
third  influence  toward  higher  wages  was  to  be  found  in  the  more  general  acceptance  of  the 
'welfare*  idea  among  employers  —  higher  wages  as  a  restful  influence  on  the  employees. 
Wages,  then,  are  high  to-day,  as  compared  to  the  figures,  say,  of  1910;  but  the  figures  of 
1910  are  well  to  know,  so  that  it  can  be  shown  from  what  low  leveb  wages  have  risen.  Also, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  apparently  wages  have  risen,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  over  this  period  has  been  so  great  that  real  wages  are  in  many  instances  actuaUy 
lower  than  in  1910. 

Here  I  might  quote  from  an  article  of  my  husband's,  written  at  this  same  time.  Its 
pertinence  to  the  situation  to-day  is  evident.  *In  the  words  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Noyes  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  (vol.  Ill,  p.  658),  *' We  are  in  the  presence  of  a  novel  and  striking  con- 
dition of  things  in  American  finance,  whereby  active  or  potential  control  of  a  very  great 
part  both  of  our  financial  institutions  and  our  industrial  institutions  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  comparatively  small  group  of  financiers." 

'  How  does  this  affect  the  labor  problem  in  America? 

'First,  it  brings  the  most  complete  temperamental  and  geographical  divorce  of  man- 
agement and  worker  in  industrial  history. 

'  Second,  it  leaves  the  final  control  of  industrial  enterprise  in  non-industrial,  and  in  the 
end,  abstract  financial,  hands. 

'  Third,  it  means  that  the  only  information  from  the  industrial  plants  which  these  boards 
of  directors  care  for  or  understand  is  that  of  statistics  of  output  and  costs. 

'Fourth,  it  turns  over  the  formation  of  wage-  and  labor-policies  to  men  supersensitive 
to  the  stock  market,  a  market  notoriously  panicky  over  labor  disturbances. 

'In  a  word,  it  turns  industrial  affairs,  one  of  whose  major  characteristics  is  the  human 
quahty  brought  by  the  worker,  over  to  a  group  of  financial  minds  whose  education,  en- 
vironment, and  ambitions  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  an  accurate  perspective 
of  the  human  side  of  industrial  production.    The  condition  is  potential  for  danger.' 

Cornelia  Stratton  Pabker. 
42 
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Okb  hundred  years  ago  an  indus- 
trial characteristic  isolated  itself  from 
the  genered  body  and  b^an  an  evolu- 
tion, slow  but  stupendous  in  promise. 
Industrial  technique  had  been  in  past 
economic  periods  the  but  sUghtly  im- 
portant assistant  of  man's  trade-dex- 
terity. To-day  the  machine  in  its  char- 
acter fixes  the  man's  speed  of  work,  his 
hours,  his  posture,  limits  his  thou^ts 
m  the  day,  and  in  the  end  moulds  for 
his  life  the  very  processes  of  his  mind, 
and  thus  determines  how  he  shall  wor- 
ship, vote,  and  find  his  pleasure. 

In  America,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  madiine  technique  b^an  its 
last  stage  of  evolution,  which  was  to 
reach  in  our  day  'Scientific  Manage- 
ment' The  minute  subdivision  of  in- 
dustrial production,  and  the  adaptation 
of  the  automatic  machine,  more  than 
any  other  sin^e  characteristic,  defines 
American  production.  It  determines 
the  intelligence  and  sex  of  the  worker, 
demands  the  temperamentally  acquies- 
cent, and  finds  self-assertion  and  trade- 
unionism  impossible  with  'efiiciency.' 
What  is  this  technique?  What  kind  of  a 
worker  has  it  demanded  and  obtained? 

In  the  meat  industry  a  few  yeara  ago 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  slaughterers  were 
master  butch^^.  Each  could  kill,  dress, 
quarter,  and  prepare  the  hide.  The  rest 
of  the  force  were  their  assistants.  To- 
day (1914)  forty-four  different  work- 
men in  succession  perform  their  task 
on  the  animal.  The  mechanizing  of  the 
process  came  when  the  Chicago  yards 
begftn  to  control  the  market  in  the  At- 
lantic States.  Chicago,  as  the  geograph- 
ical centre  of  the  com  states,  which  fat- 
tened all  the  Western  range  animals, 
carefully  built  up  the  org^ization  of 
the  Union  Stockyards  Market  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  The  railroads  made 
it  easy  for  the  CEirmer  to  route  his  cattl  2 
into  Chicagp.  The  Chicago  yards  were 
known  throughout  the  com  states  as 


the  place  where  a  market  could  be  foimd 
for  stock,  no  matter  what  the  general 
market  was.  In  the  three  years  1908, 
1909,  and  1910,  Chicago  received  10,- 
35S,W5  cattle,  20,887,341  hogs,  14,022,- 
607  sheep.  The  raw  material  came  to 
Chicago  to  be  converted,  and  then  dis- 
tributed over  the  world.  The  final 
product  was  of  standard  form  and  no 
variety.  Each  unit  of  the  raw  material, 
the  live  animal,  presented  the  same 
identical  problem  in  the  working-up. 
The  amount  of  production  was  gigantic. 
These  factors  gave  the  typical  stimulus 
to  the  machinization  of  the  industry. 

The  author  sp^it  several  days  in 
1918  in  the  great  Armour  plant  in  Chi- 
cago. The  organization  of  work  on  the 
cattle-killing  floor  seemed  to  have  left 
ungrasped  no  opportunity  to  simplify 
and  standardize  llie  human  labor.  The 
cattle  were  ^knocked'  by  hand,  and 
automaticaUy  dumped  out  on  the  floor. 
An  overhead  trolley  carried  the  stunned 
or  dead  animals  rapidly  by  several 
workmen,  and  each  performed  his  sim- 
ple operation.  At  the  end  of  the  vast 
room  the  bled  and  beheaded  carcass 
was  dropped  on  to  a  moving  platform, 
which  passed  without  halt,  between, 
and  on  a  level  with,  two  stationary 
platforms.  On  a  particular  spot  on 
this  stationary  side-platform  waited  a 
workman,  and  as  the  carcass  entered 
his  twenty-foot  zone,  he  rode  with  it  the 
twenty  feet,  did  his  bit  of  work,  and  left 
the  moving  platform  at  the  lower  limit 
of  the  zone.  He  then  retumed  by  the 
stationary  side-platform  just  in  time  to 
begin  riding  through  the  twenty  feet 
with  a  fresh  animal.  This  round  of 
work  was  observed  for  an  hour.  The 
workman,  one  of  the  skinnera  styled 
*  rumpers,'  never  paused,  never  changed 
the  stereotyped  twist  of  his  knife,  jerked 
the  hide,  and  turned  the  rump,  without 
variation  in  the  effort.  Forty-four  dif- 
ferent men  added  thdr  isolated  bit  of 
technique  to  prepare  the  beef  for  the 
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cooling-room.  As  fast  as  it  was  discov- 
ered that  one  job  allowed  a  subdivision 
and  simplification,  the  system  put  in  an- 
other man.  The  moving  platform  can 
be  speeded  up  or  slowed  down.  A  floor 
foreman  explained  that  'the  platform 
was  speeded  until  cut  hides  b^^  to 
show  up,  and  then  we  knew  the  men 
were  having  to  slash  to  do  their  job. 
We  then  slowed  down.'  In  the  hundreds 
of  labor-operations  in  the  great  Armour 
plant,  in  the  beef,-  shee[>-,  or  pig- 
slaughtering,  sausage-making,  chipped- 
beef.  canning,  can-making,  the  mechan- 
ization of  the  human  work  has  been 
refined  to  an  imbelievable  extent. 

The  subdivision  of  labor  among  the 
crew  forced  the  skilled  men  to  be  ultra- 
skilled,  since  their  work  was  simplified 
into  the  most  automatic  of  motions. 
This  lowered  the  'spoiling'  and  waste 
of  hides  and  of  meat  enormously.  A 
'skinner'  sometimes  worked  a  week, 
handling  thousands  of  animals  without 
injuring  a  single  hide.  The  same  valu- 
able dexterity  also  came  to  the  'split- 
ter,' and  reduced  costly  waste.  While 
this  pushed  up  the  wages  of  the  highly 
expert,  it  was  coimterbalanced  by  the 
great  increase  of  the  unskilled  workers, 
who  took  up  the  work  where  the  chance 
of  waste  was  small  or  impossible.  The 
company  then  attached  these  skilled 
men  to  them  by  putting  them  on  steady 
weekly  time,  while  the  other  nine  tenths 
of  the  gang  were  hired  by  the  hour. 
These  high-priced  men,  the  'strategic' 
labor  of  the  industry,  not  only  stood  by 
the  company  in  time  of  trouble,  but 
acted  as  'speeders-up,'  'pace-setters,' 
and  this  was  the  third  great  object  for 
which  the  technique  strove. 

Take  the  'splitters,'  for  example.  In 
1884,  five  splitters  would  get  out  800 
cattle  in  ten  hours,  or  16  per  hour  per 
splitter.  Wages  were  45  cents  per  hour. 
In  1894,  four  splitters  got  out  1200  in 
ten  hours,  or  80  animals  per  man  per 
hour.  The  splitter,  where  the  moving 


platform  was  not  used,  would  turn 
'split  cattle'  over  to  the  workers  below 
as  fast  as  he  could.  These  workers  in 
turn  had  to  perform  their  divided  por- 
tion of  labor  and  pass  the  animal  on. 
With  a  fast  splitter  and  a  fast  skinner, 
the  whole  230  workmen  were  forced  to 
higher  speed.  No  member  of  the  force 
could  'go  lazy'  without  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  the  'boss'  upon  him  by  the 
massing  up  of  imdone  carcasses  at  his 
division  of  the  work-floor. 

In  a  gang  of  sheep-butchers,  the  pace 
is  set  by  the  'pelter,'  who  loosens  the 
hide  so  that  it  can  be  pulled  ofi*  without 
tearing  the  'fell*  or  mucous  covering, 
and  also  by  the  'setter,'  who  hangs  the 
carcass  on  an  overhead  trolley  which  is 
to  carry  it  slowly  before  each  workman, 
and  afford  each  man  the  opportunity 
swiftly  to  perform  his  allotted  task. 
These  two  speeders  were  formerly 
steady  time  men,  favored  and  attached 
to  the  company  by  carefully  calculated 
better  treatment.  The  pelter's  speed  of 
work  had  pushed  the  hanging  up  of 
sheep  from  60  to  75  per  hour.  Just 
prior  to  the  strike  in  1904  the  union 
had  succeeded  in  limiting  the  speed  to 
a  maximum  of  46|;  and  this  having 
been  proved  to  be  the  normal,  it  show- 
ed that  the  employer  had  achieved  an 
increase  of-  productivity  of  from  30  to 
50  per  cent  by  the  use  of  this  single  re- 
finement of  industrial  technique. 

In  pig-killing  the  'speeders-up'  are 
the  sticker,  the  scalder,  the  hooker-on, 
the  splitter,  and  the  chopper.  In  this 
department  the  unions  have  never  at- 
tempted to  force  the  work  back  to  nor- 
mal, so  that  the  extent  of  the  increase 
in  productivity  is  imcalculated,  though 
it  is  known  to  be  extremely  great. 

In  the  sausage  department  the  hour 
rates  have  not  been  reduced,  but  piece- 
work has  been  introduced.  Here  is  to  be 
noticed  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  indus- 
trial technique  of  a  not  very  high  moral 
level.  Piece-work  in  sausage-makipg  is 
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slowed  down  largely  by  'leaks*  in  the 
sausage-covering,  which  have  to  be  tied 
up  as  discovered.  Sausage-covering  is 
bought  in  open  market  by  the  big  pack- 
ers, in  three  grades,  the  leaks  increasing 
as  the  grade  lowers.  If  a  piece-worker 
is  making  good  wages,  the  foreman  pro- 
ceeds to  slip  second-rate  coverings  to 
him.  If  he  be  a  productive  worker  even 
with  seoond-ratecoverings,  heis  allotted 
third-rate  coverings.  His  pay  the  fore- 
man knows  can  be  reduced  down  to, 
but  not  below,  27  cents  per  hour.  This 
is  an  example  of  increasing  output  by 
'shaving'  rates,  a  method  raised  to 
perfection  by  the  Steel  Trust.  Since 
mm  are  apt  to  become  restless  under 
this  method,  the  sausage-department 
of  the  Beef  Trust  is  rapidly  introducing 
Slay  women  in  the  place  of  the  German 
men,  who,  up  to  1903,  furnished  the 
sausage-workers. 

An  ey&-witness  at  the  Stock  Yards 
describes  a  scene  in  one  of  the  large 
packing-houses.  'A  month  ago,'  he 
says,  'we  stood  with  a  superintendent 
in  a  room  of  the  canning  department. 
Down  both  sides  of  a  long  table  stood 
twenty  immigrant  women;  most  of 
them  were  visibly  middle-aged  and 
mothers.  "Look  at  that  Slovak  wo- 
man," said  the  superintendent.  She 
stood  b«:iding  slightly  forward,  her  dull 
eyes  staring  straight  down,  her  elbow 
jerking  back  and  forth,  her  hands 
jumping  in  nervous  haste  to  keep  up 
with  the  gang.  These  hands  made  one 
simple  precise  motion  each  second, 
S600  an  hour,  and  all  exactly  the  same. 
"She  is  one  of  the  best  workers  we 
have,"  the  superintendent  was  saying. 
We  moved  closer  and  glanced  at  her 
liace.  Then  we  saw  a  strange  contrast. 
The  hands  were  swift,  precise,  intelli- 
gent The  face  was  stolid,  vague,  va- 
cant "It  took  a  long  time  to  pound  the 
idea  mto  her  head,"  the  superintendent 
ccmtinued;  "  but  when  this  grade  of  wo- 
num  once  absorbs  an  idea  she  holds  it. 


She  is  too  stupid  to  vary.  She  seems  to 
have  no  other  thought  to  distract  her. 
She  is  as  sure  as  a  machine.  For  much 
of  our  work  this  woman  is  the  kind  we 
want   Her  mind  is  all  on  the  table."  ' 

A  few  years  ago  the  miner  in  the  coal- 
fields was  a  skilled  worker  in  the  true 
sense.  He  handled  dynamite,  calcula- 
ted his  own  timbering,  under-cut  the 
coal,  and  worked  on  piece-work  ton- 
nage. The  mining  machine  did  away 
with  the  skilled  pick-work,  and  a  map 
chine  drilled  the  holes  which  broke 
down  the  cut-imder  coal.  The  holes 
were  fired  by  a  specialized  workman. 
This  new  work  of  tending  the  machines 
under  a  foreman  is  done  largely  by  un- 
skilled  agricultural  laborers  from  the 
Balkan  States,  who  have  never  seen  a 
coal  mine.  The  skilled  American  coal- 
miner  is  rapidly  deserting  the  Penn- 
sylvania soft-coal  r^on. 

The  irr^ularity  of  the  miner's 
working  days,  hourly  and  yearly,  must 
always  be  taken  into  account.  In  1898, 
in  anthracite  coal,  the  men  worked  152 
days,  the  lowest  record  since  1890; 
in  1917,  285  days,  the  highest  record. 
The  average  number  of  days  worked 
during  a  year  from  1890  to  1917  is  204. 
In  bituminous  coal  the  average  has 
been  214.  There  is  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  hours  of  work  among  coal- 
miners.  The  average  day  for  anthracite 
in  1919  is  7.4  hours;  the  average  wage 
61  cents  per  hour.  The  largest  number 
of  men  are  foimd  to  be  working  eight  to 
nine  hours,  at  wages  of  from  50  to  60 
cents.  Over  ten  per  cent  of  the  1892 
men  studied  work  over  ten  hours,  and 
one  third  over  12  hours.  At  the  other 
extreme,  20  per  cent  work  under  six 
hours,  and  one  half  under  four  hours.  In 
bituminous  coal,  the  average  day  b  5,5 
hours,  the  average  wage  72  cents  per 
hour;  10,790,  by  far  the  largest  group, 
fall  under  the  heading  '60,  and  under 
70,  cents.' 
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Even  in  the  industry  alleged  to  de- 
mand more  skill  among  its  workmen 
than  any  other,  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles,  the  machine  is  beginning 
to  render  technical  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience unnecessary.  The  great  Ford 
plant  at  Detroit  employed  40,000  men, 
manufactured  2618  machines  a  day,  or 
785,482  a  year,  and  in  1917  produced 
$850,000,000  to  $400,000,000  worth  of 
cars,  as  compared  with  $89,000,000 
worth  in  1918  and  $206,867,848  in  1916. 

The  basic  fact  in  a  consideration  of 
this  factory  is  that  it  produces  one  car 
which  holds  almost  without  change  to 
one  model.  This  standardization  of 
type  has  allowed  all  the  economies  of 
large-scale  production.  All  operations 
are  simplified  to  the  last  possible  divi- 
sion. An  agricultural  laborer  from 
Austria-Hungary  can  be  made  a  one- 
piece  moulder  in  three  days,  and  in  two 
days  could  be  a  finished  core-maker.  A 
maximum  period  of  two  days  is  allow- 
ed for  learners  in  most  branches  of  the 
work.  If  the  operation  is  not  learned 
within  that  time,  the  worker  is  moved 
on  to  another  type  of  occupation. 

Labor  need  not  even  be  able-bodied. 
The  overhead  crane  has  done  away  with 
lifting  and  trucking.  By  planning  and 
crowding  machines  on  the  floor,  the 
four-cylinder  casting,  which  formerly 
traveled  over  4000  feet  in  the  finishing, 
now  (1914)  travels  but  884  feet. 

Steadily  the  labor  of  this  plant  be- 
comes unskilled,  the  change  keeping 
pace  with  the  unceasing  mechanization 
of  the  productive  work.  So  minute  has 
the  subdivision  of  labor  become,  that 
men  must  be  moved  from  one  job  to 
another  in  order  to  make  it  hmnanly 
possibly  to  keep  working  over  a  long 
period  within  the  plant. 

In  1890,  in  a  certain  conununity  in 
Pennsylvania,  a  glass-factory  was  built, 
and  skilled  glass-workers  from  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  France  imported.  Very 


few  unskilled  workers  could  be  used. 
Late  in  the  nineties  glass-making  ma- 
chinery was  perfected  and  was  intro- 
duced into  this  factory.  The  machines 
simplified  the  principal  operations  so 
much  that  cheap  unskilled  labor  was 
immediately  put  at  work.  The  Glass- 
Workers*  Union  recognized  the  danger 
in  this  development,  and  in  1898  struck 
against  the  machine.  The  union  was 
beaten,  and  by  1904  every  plant  in  the 
conunum'ty  had  fuUy  installed  the  ma- 
chines. Italians,  Poles,  Slovaks,  and 
Russians  rapidly  filled  the  industry, 
and  now  (1914)  all  plants  are  running 
as  'open  shops.'  Of  the  9000  inhabi- 
tants of  this  community,  4800  were 
recent  immigrants  from  Southeastern 
Europe.  This  same  story  finds  endless 
repetition  in  the  intensive  studies  of  the 
Federal  Immigration  G)nmiission. 

An  imcolored  statement  from  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  Re- 
port (1918)  illuminates  a  striking  phase 
of  American  large-scale  production:  — 

'Without  touch  or  aid  of  human 
hand,  an  automatic  machine  produces 
complete  one-dram  bottles  at  the  rate 
of  165  per  minute.  In  the  manufacture 
of  beer  bottles  one  machine  displaces  54 
skilled  hand-workmen.  The  labor  cost 
is  "practically  nothing."  ...  In  the 
making  of  bottles  by  the  hand  method, 
the  labor  cost  in  1916  was  57  per  cent 
of  the  total  factory  cost  in  twenty-six 
factories.  The  greater  part  of  this  is 
due  to  the  high  wages  paid  the  skilled 
blowers.  By  the  automatic  method  the 
wage  of  the  skilled  operative  is  a  cost 
that  is  entirely  eliminated.' 

A  machine-blower  in  the  most  effi- 
cient American  factories  can  blow  five 
cylinders  of  window-glass  simultane- 
ously, each  nearly  89  feet  long  and  82 
inches  in  diameter,  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  a  Bdgian  hand-blower  to  blow 
one  cylinder  5  feet  long  and  5  inches  m 
diameter.  The  wages  of  this  skilled 
operative  are  $40  per  week.  In  the  de- 
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moiulization  of  industry  due  to  com- 
petition b^ween  hand-made  and  ma- 
chine-made ^ass  in  191^1918>  wages 
sank  two  thirds.  Hand-workers  went 
down  to  $15  a  week;  even  so,  machine- 
made  ^ass  was  cheaper.  Wages  at  that 
time  were  k>wer  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Bdgium.  Now  there  are  but 
1800  hand  window-glass  blowers  — 
among  the  most  highly  skilled  of  all 
workmen  —  in  the  United  States,  and 
their  annual  incomc  does  not  average 
$100  per  mcmth. 

An  improvement  in  the  hours  of 
wm^k  is  noticeable.  In  1914, 1738  glass- 
wofrlKTB  in  Pennsylvania  were  employ- 
ed 72  hours  a  week.  The  1919  statis- 
tics show  that  7.7  hours  is  the  aver- 
age day  with  about  one  fifth  of  the 
worka^  employed  ten  hours  and  over. 
The  av^age  wage  to-day  is  50  cents 
pCT  hour,  with  almost  half  the  workers 
earning  under  40  cents. 

The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany has  carried  factory  organization 
to  almost  perfect  simplification.  A 
angle  illustration  will  suffice.  A  small 
plate  called  a  'sickle  section'  is  used  on 
all  gras»-cutting  or  grain-cutting  map 
chines.  Thirty  operations  are  required 
to  fashion  it.  The  operatives  live 
throu^  the  following  sequence. 

1.  Unload.  —  The  sheets  of  metal  are  un- 
loaded from  the  cars.  The  man  is  paid  so 
much  per  poimd. 

£,  Truck.  —  A  man  conveys  these  sheets 
to  the  machine. 

S,4.  Cut. — A  man  feeds  the  sheets  into  a 
madune,  which  cuts  them  out  in  their  pres- 
ent form,  20,000  a  day.  It  requires  one  mo- 
tioaQi  the  arm  for  each  piece.  A  boy,  about 
sixteen  years  old,  picks  up  these  plates,  ar- 
ranges them  in  rows  in  boxes  ready  for  the 
next  operation  —  30,000  per  day. 

5.  Punch  is  the  next  operation.  These 
two  holes  are  pimched  by  a  machine  which 
works  automaticaUy.  One  boy  feeds  and 
tends  two  or  three  machines. 

6.  Fick  up. 
yoLm-NO.i 


7.  CawUernnk,  —  The  two  holes  are 
slightly  enlarged  on  one  side  to  receive  the 
head  of  the  rivet  —  7000  per  day. 

8.  Pickup. 

9.  Truck.  —  The  plates  are  transferred  to 
another  machine. 

10.  Bevd.  —  The  edge  is  ground  to  a 
bevel  by  clamping  it  in  a  frame  and  shoving 
the  frame  against  a  whirling  grindstone. 
One  of  these  plates  is  dropped  into  the  slot 
in  a  frame;  this  frame  is  shoved  against  the 
stone,  and  then  drawn  back;  another  plate 
is  dropped  into  the  slot,  shoved,  drawn 
back,  and  so  on,  5000  times  each  day. 

11.  Pickup. 

12.  Truck. 

18.  Serrate.  —  A  row  of  young  men  stand 
at  feeding-machines,  which  run  at  great 
speed  and  with  deafening  noise.  These  ma- 
chines cut  the  teeth  on  the  bevel  edge  of  the 
plate  —  7000  per  day. 

14.  Truck. 

15.  Harden.  —  This  is  done  by  heating. 

16.  Truck. 

17.  Inspect.  —  A  man  picks  out  and  dis- 
cards the  defective  plates. 

18.  Draw  temper. 

19.  Truck. 

20.  Pickup. 

21.  Face.  —  The  surface  of  the  plate  is 
polished  on  an  emery  wheel.  The  man  does 
4000  a  day. 

22.  Pickup. 

23.  Back  Bevel. —  The  edge  is  slightly 
ground. 

24.  Pickup. 

25.  Truck. 

26.  Burr.  — The  fuzz  is  taken  off  the 
edge  —  4000  per  day. 

27.  Polish. 

28.  Inspect. 

29.  Stamp.  —  The  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer is  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  plate. 

30.  Oil.  —  The  plates  are  dipped  in  oil 
to  prevent  rusting.^ 

This  subdivision  of  processes  de- 
mands not  only  a  minimum  of  technical 
knowledge,  but  also  a  passive,  stolid 
labor-class  temperament.  Against  the 
the  dead,  stupefying  monotony  of  this 
work  a  virile  laborer  would  rise. 

*  Quoted  from  Price,  The  Labor  qf  the  People. 
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The  cigar  industry  b^an  dispensing 
with  skilled  labor  when  machinery  in- 
vaded the  province  of  the  hand  cigar- 
maker.  Formerly  certain  stogie  fac- 
tories which  were  investigated  paid  the 
girk  making  cigars  on  the  mechanical 
'roll-tables*  11  cents  per  hundred  if 
over  6000  were  rolled  in  a  week,  and  9 
cents  if  under  this  number  were  rolled. 
To  earn  the  $6.60  in  the  week,  an  al- 
most impossible  speed  was  demanded. 
In  1914  the  greatest  number  of  male 
employees  was  found  in  the  group  earn- 
ing 30  to  40  cents  an  hour  and  work- 
ing a  seven-hour  to  eight-hour  day. 
The  women  employed  worked  7.6  hours 
a  day  at  the  average  wage  of  32  cents 
per  hour.  Over  half  of  the  women  in 
the  industry  worked  eight  hours  and 
over,  and  slightly  imder  one  third  earn- 
ed under  25  cents  an  hour. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  cloth  has  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  American  in- 
dustries. In  1909  the  United  States 
imported  two  fifths  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  raw  silk;  in  1918,  34,448,000 
pounds  of  raw  silk  were  imported, 
valued  at  $180,906,000.  American  in- 
genuity has  brought  silk-throwing  and 
weaving  machinery  to  its  greatest  per- 
fection, and  has  outstripped  the  other 
industrial  nations  in  making  the  indus- 
try adapt  itself  completely  to  the  fac- 
tory system.  In  1904  concerns  pro- 
ducing over  a  million  dollars  in  silk 
controlled  29.8  per  cent  of  the  Amer- 
ican production,  in  1909,  34.8  per  cent, 
in  1914,  46.6  per  cent.  In  1909  there 
were  99,037  silk-workers  in  the  United 
States,  the  great  majority  being  em- 
ployed in  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  1914  the  number 
had  increased  to  108,180.  Of  these 
61.5  per  cent  were  women  and  children, 
and  in  Pennsylvania  women  and  chil- 
dren constitute  70.4  per  cent  of  the 
industry's  working  force.  One  mill 
worked  76  children  under  14  years  of 


age.  Seven  of  thirty-six  mills  studied 
had  regular  night-work.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  1914  census  shows  a  de- 
cided decrease  in  hours  of  labor  over 
1909.  Pennsylvania,  with  its  higher 
percentage  of  women  and  children,  is 
rapidly  acquiring  a  dominant  position 
in  the  American  silk  industry,  and  New 
Jersey's  participation  is  relatively  grow- 
ing steadily  less.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  technique  has  simpli- 
fied the  manual  labor  of  silk-making 
until  the  wives  and  children  of  immi- 
grants can  do  the  work.  This  labor  is 
cheap  and  plentiful  in  the  coal-mining 
r^ons  of  Pennsylvania.  A  silk  manu- 
facturer has  said,  — 

'An  ideal  location  of  a  silk-manu- 
facturing plant  would  be  one  in  which 
labor  was  abundant,  intelligent,  skilled 
and  cheap;  where  there  were  no  labor 
unions  or  strikes;  where  the  laws  of  the 
state  made  no  restriction  as  to  hours  of 
labor  or  age  of  workers;  where  people 
were  accustomed  to  mill  life.' 

The  'throwing'  or  spinning  of  silk 
has  been  much  simplified,  and  almost 
20  per  cent  of  all  spinners  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  children.  Of  the  eight  opera- 
tions in  silk-thread  making,  four  are 
unskilled  work,  four  are  semi-skilled. 
The  average  wage  in  1910  in  this  de- 
partment was  84  cents  per  day  for 
adults,  and  43  cents  for  children.  Up 
to  1910,  in  the  coal-mining  camps  young 
girls  often  worked  a  sixty-hour  week 
in  these  milk  for  from  $1.50  to  $2.  In 
1919,  the  average  length  of  the  working 
day  in  silk  is  7.9  hours,  and  the  daily 
wage  39.5  cents. 

In  weaving,  the  German  loom  has 
been  superseded  by  the  'high-speed 
loom.'  The  mechanism  of  this  loom  is 
simpler,  and  women  and  girls  can  oper- 
ate it  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  men,  and 
at  lower  wages. 

In  the  United  States  machine  tech- 
nique has  displaced  the  skilled  worker 
with  the  unskilled,  and  now  is  well'  on 
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the  way  to  displace  the  unskilled  male 
with  the  immigrant  woman  and  child. 

En^nd  gave  the  cotton  industry  its 
great  invaitions,  and  the  United  States 
simplified  their  control.  The  race  of 
trained  Elnglish  operatives,  with  their 
inherited  cotton-mill  traditions,  had  no 
parallel  in  America.  The  labor  force 
here  was,  first,  the  Canadian  farmer, 
then  the  Slav  immigrant,  and  in  the 
South  the  illiterate  poor  whites  of  the 
Cumboiand  Mountains.  This  labor  de- 
manded an  industrial  technique  in  keep- 
ing with  its  skill.  What  is  thetechnique? 

The  cotton  bale  is  broken  by  a  me- 
chanical breaker,  then  picked  up  by 
an  automatic  distributor,  and  taken  to 
the  picker.  The  carding  machine  in- 
tjoduoed  the  immigrant  to  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  'comber'  cut  in  two  the 
labor-cost  of  combing.  But  it  was  in  the 
important  department  of  spiiming  that 
the  most  vital  technical  changes  took 
place.  Hiere  the  conflict  was  between 
the  ring-frame  and  the  historical  mule- 
spinning  frame.  The  mule  weaves  a 
Cber  yam,  but  it  demands  the  attention 
of  a  skilled  adult  spiimer.  The  ring- 
frame  is  simple,  less  liable  to  get  out  of  or- 
der, and  breaks  the  yam  less;  hence  wo- 
men, children,  and  inunigrants  are  the 
type  of  labor  found  in  a  ring-frame  mill. 

England  has  a  stable,  non-migrating, 
skilled  textile  population.  America  has 
a  migrating  textile  labor  force,  un- 
skiDed  and  alien.  In  England  the  indus- 
try is  completdy  unionized  and  the 
^)eed  of  the  machinery  is  moderated. 
In  1910,  m  the  United  States,  only  8000 
of  the  378,000  textile  workers  were  in 
the  union,  and  the  speed  of  rotation  of 
the  riRg-«pindle  had  increased  two  and 
a  half  times  since  1860.  The  number  of 
ring-spindles  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased threefold  from  1889  to  1914, 
while  the  number  of  mule-frame  spin- 
dles steadily,  if  slowly,  diminished.  In 
the  typical  woman-  and  child-employ- 


ing state  of  South  Carolina,  only  3660 
spindles  out  of  4,548,338  are  mules. 

In  the  weaving  department,  the 
warp-tying  and  drawing-in  machines 
have  displaced  labor.  But  the  most 
important  simplification  of  a  process  is 
achieved  by  the  Northmp  Automatic 
loom.  This  weaving  machine  has  re- 
duced labor  one  half.  Adjusted  as  it  is 
to  the  prevailing  industrial  conditions 
in  this  country,  the  Northmp  loom  b 
rapidly  supplanting  the  earlier  patents. 
Both  in  spinning  and  weaving  America 
has  developed  machines  which  permit 
the  utilization  of  the  most  available 
supply  of  labor,  —  the  unskilled  immi- 
grant, —  and  this  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  promoting  the  success  of 
cotton  manufacturing  here. 

Of  the  393,404  wage-earners  in  cot- 
ton, 53.4  per  cent  are  men,  38.2  per 
cent  women,  and  more  than  8  per  cent 
children.  In  the  spinning  and  weav- 
ing department,  where  the  mechanical 
technique  is  developed  and  standardized, 
—  and,  unhappily,  it  must  be  added, 
work  is  more  intense  and  attention 
more  sustained,  —  there  are  found  the 
women  and  children.  The  men  control 
roughly  one  half  of  the  weaving,  but 
are  largdy  found  in  the  minor  technical 
departments,  in  repairing,  and  doing 
the  work  of  mill  laborers. 

The  fact  that  women  and  children 
dominate  the  great  technical  depart- 
ments of  the  industry,  and  that  the 
newly  arrived  alien  dominates  the  male 
labor,  indicates  that  the  employer  has 
achieved  that  prime  prerequisite  of  an 
unhindered  technical  development  — 
a  passive,  subservient  labor  force.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  an  example 
of  production  an3rwhere  in  the  world 
where  the  industrial  technique  domin- 
ates more  the  social  and  intellectual  life 
of  the  industry. 

The  influence  of  technique  in  charac- 
terizing the  foregoing  industries  is  in  no 
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way  so  absolute  as  the  effect  of  im- 
proved machinery  upon  the  labor  force 
in  the  steel  industry.  In  the  United 
States  the  industry  of  smelting  ore  and 
making  merchant  steel  employs  over 
300,000  men,  and  is  capitalized  at  one 
and  one  half  billions.  All  the  various 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
are  mechanically  handled  and  rigidly 
continuous  beyond  the  most  optimistic 
dreams  of  early  systematizers.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  automatic 
machinery,  the  human  labor  has  been 
subdivided  and  simplified  until  in  1910 
the  perc^itage  of  men  in  the  industry 
skilled  in  the  traditional  sense  had 
sunk  from  60  to  24.  Some  plants  show 
an  even  greater  change.  The  roll-tables, 
which  now  carry  and  distribute  the 
white-hot  ingots,  are  controlled  by  a 
semi-skilled  man  with  levers,  who  sits 
high  up  in  a  small  cage,  the  'pulpit,'  in 
the  side  of  the  building.  The  big  crews 
of  skilled  catchers  and  roughers,  who 
formerly  handled  by  hand  the  steel  in 
the  rolls,  have  disappeared.  Thousands 
of  dollars  and  exhaustive  experiments 
are  used  to  do  away  with  the  labor  of  a 
single  man.  Machinery  has  been  great- 
ly increased  in  size;  more  power  is  used. 
The  electric  overhead  crane  has,  liter- 
ally, replaced  hundreds  of  men;  scrap 
steel  is  now  picked  up  by  the  ton  by  a 
single  semi-«killed  man  in  control  of  an 
electric  magnet;  steel  rails  are  cut, 
sorted,  and  shoved  out  on  the  cooler,  by 
a  remote  man  in  a  chair  with  a  lever  in 
his  hand.  The  ore  which  two  days  ago 
lay  in  its  geological  bed  in  the  Upper 
Superior  region,  may  to-day  be  sorted, 
measured,  and  stamped  steel  rails,  sold 
and  about  to  leave  the  mill  on  a  flat  car 
for  some  far  western  railway  division. 


It  is  difficult  to  realize  how  complete- 
ly the  adaptation  of  machinery,  stimu- 
lated by  the  *  continuous  process'  of 
steel-production,  has  changed  the  very 
nature  of  the  industry.  If  the  best 
economies  are  to  be  realized,  the  pig 
iron  must  be  converted  into  steel  while 
yet  liquid,  and  this  steel  rolled  at  once 
into  merchantable  shai>es  without  cool- 
ing. As  the  blast  furnaces  increased  the 
tonnage  of  the  'cast,'  great  machines 
had  to  be  contrived  to  handle  the  grow- 
ing units  and  handle  them  rapidly. 
The  relative  weight  of  the  product,  the 
necessary  speed  in  its  handling,  the 
great  heat  of  the  pig  iron  and  steel, 
the  standardisation  of  the  product,  the 
quickly  recognized  economies  of  large- 
scale  production,  all  stimulated  the  in- 
troduction of  the  automatic  machine. 
In  the  smelting  of  ore  between  1899  and 
1909,  the  niunber  of  workers  in  the  in- 
dustry actually  decreased  2.1  per  cent, 
the  horse-power  used  increased  136  per 
cent,  value  of  materials,  144  per  cent, 
and  capital  invested  in  the  plant,  241 
per  cent.  This  is  the  statistical  indica- 
tion of  the  decline  in  importance  of 
human  labor  and  the  increasing  part 
played  by  capital.^ 

When  pig  iron  was  cast  into  sand,  it 
required  500  men  to  handle  the  250(>- 
ton  output  of  five  furnaces.  With  the 
pig-casting  machine  now  in  use  and  the 
direct  conversion  of  the  molten  pig  iron, 
130  men  are  a  complete  casting  crew 
for  that  tonnage.  The '  mud-gun '  and 
pneumatic  drill  have  displaced  many 
skilled  men.  One  of  the  very  recent 
labor-saving  machines  to  be  installed  is 
that  for  handling  molten  iron,  by  which 
four  men  now  do  the  work  formerly  ac- 
complished by  fourteen. 


^  The  part  played  by  machinery  is  graphically  shown  in  the  foUowing:  — 

1890.  507  employees  working  273  days  produced  250,594  tons  or  1.8  tons  per  man  per  day. 
1902.  1,245  employees  working  355  days  produced  1,080,799  tons  or  2.4  tons  per  man  per  day. 
1910.       918  employees  working  275  days  produced  1,455,706  tons  or  5.8  tons  per  man  per  day. 

The  most  important  devices  were  the  electrically  operated  furnace-charging  skips,  or  'lairies^' 
and  the  automatic  charge-mixers. 
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In  ore-handling,  the  labor-saving  was 
even  more  marked.  In  1901,  680  men 
unloaded  at  the  docks  of  one  large  plant 
IS  tons  of  ore  per  man  per  working  day. 
In  1910, 109  men  unloaded  164  tons  per 
man  per  day  —  a  twdvefold  increase. 
The  remarkable  efficiency  of  the  *ore 
bridge*  with  its  grab-buckets  accounts 
Ux  this  productivity. 

In  steel-converting,  the  Bessemer 
process  was  revolutionized  by  the  build- 
ing of  larger  converters,  the  direct  use 
of  the  molten  pig  iron,  the  pouring  into 
moulds  set  on  cars,  and  the  extended 
use  of  the  overhead  electric  crane.  From 
1890  to  1905  the  output  of  steel  per 
man  grew  from  2.7  to  9.7  tons.  The 
open-hearth  converter  broughtaboutan 
even  more  remarkable  development  of 
mechanical  appliances.  Charging  ma- 
diines  handling  tons  replaced  the  ex- 
haustive and  dangerous  hand-charging. 
The  pig  iron  was  brought  direct  from 
the  mixers,  molten  in  ladles.  The  steel 
was  cast  into  ingot  moulds  set  on  cars. 
Water-cooled  doors  lessened  the  heat  as 
wdl  as  danger.  Longer  overhead  cranes, 
larger  cars  and  locomotives,  and  —  of 
most  importance  —  great  specialized 
sted  buildings,  give  the  open-hearth 
process  peihaps  the  most  remarkable 
mechanical  evolution  in  the  industry. 

In  the  steel  industry  proper,  despite 
its  going  over  for  the  first  time  into  the 
manufacture  of  merchant  shapes  which 
demand  much  hand-labor,  the  labor 
force  increased  but  31  per  cent  in  the 
ten  years  1899  to  1909,  while  horse- 
power used  increased  91  per  cent,  ma- 
terials 68  per  cent,  and  capital  invested 
135.5  per  cent.  From  1909  to  1914  la^ 
bor  increased  5  per  cent;  horse-power 
28.8  per  cent;  material  decreased  10. 1 
per  cent;  capital  increased  £5.2  per  cent. 

This  has  resulted,  in  the  last  few 
years,  in  a  tend^icy  to  develop  a  new 
type  of  worker,  the  semi-skilled,  at  the 
expense  of  both  the  skilled  m^  above 
him  and  the  unskilled  below.  These 


semi-skilled  are  recruited  from  the  un- 
skilled workers,  who,  after  a  period  of 
work,  have  picked  up  some  single 
dexterity,  such  as  handling  a  crane  or  a 
lever,  but  who  lack,  as  a  rule,  any 
mechanical  knowledge.  A  steel  super- 
intendent put  it  tersely:  'That  Pole 
skidding  rsdls  up  the  incline  with  his 
lever-control  could  be  replaced  in  five 
minutes  by  any  one  of  those  three 
laborers  there.  They  have  each  been 
watching  like  hawks  for  months  every 
move  he  has  made.  We  can  get  a  thou- 
sand of  these  semi-skilled  to-morrow  by 
calling  on  the  gang  bosses.  They  can't 
go  very  wrong  with  the  machhie,  no 
matter  how  confused  they  get;  and  in 
the  end,  while  they  know  only  one  small 
operation,  they  have  that  cold.' 

The  machine  displaces  the  unskilled, 
and  the  semi-skilled  displaces  the  skill- 
ed at  the  machine.  This  new  evolution 
dates  roughly  from  the  recentincrease  in 
the  use  of  electric  power  in  the  plants. 

Certain  conditions  have  been  found 
which  profoundly  influence  the  length 
of  the  working  day .  The  great  increase 
in  capital  tied  up  in  steel  plants,  and 
the  continuous  nature  of  the  process  of 
steel-making  forced  by  the  technique 
on  the  industry;  the  desire  of  the  plant- 
owners  to  flood  a  good  steel  market 
though  it  means  an  hysteria  of  over- 
production and  over-time  —  these  eco- 
nomic considerations  have  brought  the 
seven-day  week,  and,  even  more  so- 
cially important,  the  twelve-hour  day. 
To  quote  from  the  Labor  Monthly  /2e- 
view  for  October,  1919:  *The  tendency 
toward  shorter  working  days  which  has 
been  seen  in  most  industries  during  this 
period  [1913-1919],  and  which  seems  to 
be  reflected  in  the  hours  of  iron  and 
steel  employees  during  the  early  years, 
has  been  more  than  overcome  by  the 
pressure  of  war-production  during  the 
later  years.** 

^  Aooording  to  a  government  report  of  1919 
(Labor   MofMif  Review  for  Sq>tember},  the 
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Technique  has  produced  a  steel- 
worker  type  possessed  of  less  skill  and 
required  to  work  longer  hours  at  higher 
pressure  and  for  lower  wages,  than  his 
predecessor.  The  speed  of  work  de- 
manded makes  it  impossible  for  those 
not  young  and  hardy  to  last.  In  the 
sheet  mills,  which  have  not  experienced 
a  single  important  change  in  machinery 
organization  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  output  per  man  has  doubled,  and 
it  has  been  through  the  laborer's  in- 
creased intensity  of  work.  The  Pitts- 
burg Dispatch  of  September  24,  1904, 
mentions  a  general  order  of  the  Carne- 
gie Steel  Company,  directing  superin- 
tendents to  hire  no  man  over  forty 
years  of  age  in  any  department,  and  in 
some  departments  only  men  under 
thirty-five.  Technique  has  gone  on  im- 
restrained,  and  has  produced  in  the  end 
a  labor-status  which  demands  a  force 
far  more  subservient  and  docile  than 
the  American  worker  of  tradition,  with  a 
standard  of  wages  and  living  far  lower, 
and,  for  the  continuance  of  the  status, 
an  absence  of  a  capacity  to  organize. 

Has  the  industry  acquired  such  a 
force?  Did  this  force  appear  because  of 
the  demand  for  it,  or  did  its  accidental 
presence  stimulate  industrial  technique 
to  create  the  present  organization  of 
production  in  the  steel  industry? 

Industrial  evolution  was  fated  to  pro- 
duce the  technique  of  the  automatic 
machine.  The  all-important  necessity 
of  exact  standardization  in  the  pro- 
duction of  duplicate  parts  meant  that 
the  one  irresponsible,  variable  influence 
—  man's  labor  —  must  be  minimized, 

average  day  at  present  in  the  steel  industry  is 
7.8  hours,  the  average  hourly  wage,  74.8  cents. 
There  are  5497  of  the  31,588  men  studied  who 
work  over  12  hours,  and  5968  who  work  under 
four  hours;  S7  per  cent  earn  under  50  cents  an 
hour;  60  per  cent  earn  under  60  cents.  Aoeonling 
to  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Eco- 
nomics at  Washington,  theaverage  weekly  wage  in 
1915  was  $11.76.  In  1919  it  was  $86.94.—  C.  S.  P. 


even  eradicated.  At  once  a  vast  equip- 
ment of  nineteenth-century  skill  and 
trade-knowledge  lost  value.  Unskilled 
labor,  capable  only  of  sustained  atten- 
tion, became  the  typical  labor.  Not 
only  did  the  huge  markets  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Pitts- 
burg furnish  a  ready  supply  to  the  capi- 
talist, but  the  human  elements  in  tlus 
labor  market  found  that  they  could 
easily  sell  their  unskilled  labor  in  any 
market  which  had  a  labor  demand,  and 
the  stimulus  to  a  restless  migratory 
spirit  was  given.  The  number  of  hirings 
in  the  year  necessary  to  keep  the  fac- 
tory force  up  to  normal  has  steadily  in- 
creased. As  the  simplification  of  pro- 
cesses develops,  one  immigrant  race  is 
rapidly  displaced  by  another  of  lower 
industrial  knowledge  and  willing  to 
work  for  lower  wages.  As  the  intensity 
and  monotony  of  the  work  increased,  a 
race  more  pliable  and  subservient,  less 
liable  to  organize,  was  naturally  sought 
by  the  employe.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  advertised  during 
the  tm-mill  strike  in  1909:  'Wanted: 
Tinners,  Catchers,  and  Hdpers,  to 
work  in  open  shops.  Syrians,  Poles,  and 
Roumanians  preferred.' 

The  new  technique  came  because  the 
machine  industry  bom  in  the  English 
industrial  revolution  was  predestined 
to  produce  it.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able coincidences  in  economic  history 
is  the  migration  to  America  from  Eu- 
rope of  a  great  nation  of  unskilled 
workers  during  the  very  period  when 
the  simplification  and  mechanization  of 
American  industry  took  place.  Whether 
this  imskilled  labor-«upply  came  be- 
cause America's  simplified  industry 
ofiered  it  employment,  or  the  industry 
simplified  itself  to  use  the  cheap  adult 
labor  arriving  at  the  rate  of  almost  a 
million  a  year,  is  a  question  to  which  a 
correct  answer  is  not  essential.  The 
labor  and  technique  came  together. 
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A  WORKINGMAN'S  ESTIMATE 


[In  oonsidering  the  bitter  struggle 
now  in  progress  between  capital  and 
labor,  discussion  usually  turns  on  eco- 
nomic principles,  while  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  intractable  human  factor 
very  often  dominant.  Thinking  of  this, 
the  editor  wrote  to  a  friendly  correspon- 
dent, who,  after  receiving  a  classical 
education,  was  obliged  for  his  health's 
sake  to  give  up  his  position  a  dozen 
years  ago,  and  seek  his  livelihood  in  the 
open  air  as  a  carpenter  and  mason.  At 
both  these  trades  he  has  acquired  tech- 
nical skill.  This  man  knows  men.  We 
think  his  answer  to  our  letter  worth 
printing  in  full.  —  The  EDrroRs.] 

Sunday,  November  %,  1919. 

Deab  Atlantic,  — 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  note.  I  am 
writing  you  because  I  cannot  otherwise 
get  your  letter  out  of  my  mind. 

From  my  own  observation  at  close 
range,  I  believe  that  society  is  being 
made  to  stand  and  deliver.  The  pro- 
fiteer set  the  example,  the  workingman 
foUowed  with  alacrity,  and  everyone 
who  can  is  now  trying  to  'get  his,'  and 
the  economic  Dance  of  Death  is  in  full 
swing.  Httice  wages  and  prices  are  no 
critmon  of  the  value  of  work  done  or  of 
a  commodity  sold.  I  erected  a  small 
building  for  a  man  some  time  ago  and 
<^iarged  him  toi  per  cent  less  than  the 
regular  wage,  for  I  knew  he  was  under 
heavy  expense  at  the  time,  and  I 
thought  it  was  only  decent  so  to  do. 
Again,  I  taught  a  friend  trigonometry 
last  winter  for  nothing.  He  wanted  to 
pay  me,  but  I  was  more  than  paid  by 


the  pleasure  of  it.  I  was  gettmg  good 
pay  too  from  the  government  at  the 
time,  and  was  in  no  actual  need  of  the 
money;  and  in  spite  of  the  saying  of  an 
economist,  that  *a  man  who  would  give 
his  labor  for  nothing  is  a  social  mons- 
ter,' I  know  there  are  many  workmen 
who  feel  as  I  do  and  act  as  I  do  when 
they  get  a  chance.  Furthermore,  if 
society  chooses  to  pay  me  more  for  driv- 
ing nails  into  a  board  than  it  pays  the 
man  or  woman  who  drives  ideas  and 
ideals  into  the  heads  of  its  children, 
society,  it  would  seem  to  me,  will  some 
day  have  to  go  to  school  to  a  dictator. 
When  the  functions  of  society  are  dis- 
turbed, the  laws  that  are  exponential 
of  those  functions  are  disturbed,  too. 
The  law  of  *  supply  and  demand '  has  its 
limitations,  and  so  has  the  present,  pop- 
ular law  of  'supply  and  be  damned.' 

Let  me  get  down  to  particulars.  One 
Sunday  morning  in  the  tropics,  I  was 
resting  from  my  work,  looking  out  over 
the  marble  surface  of  the  cloud-reflect- 
ing ocean,  —  for  it  was  flat  calm,  — 
when  a  group  of  waiters  started  to 
grind  a  big  ice-cream  freezer;  and  as 
the  work  was  heavy,  they  cajoled  a 
stoker,  with  the  promise  of  a  quarter 
and  some  ice-cream,  to  turn  it  for  them. 
The  coal-smeared  half-naked  wretch, 
who  was  glad  to  get  up  where  he  could 
breathe  any  cooler  air,  ground  away 
joyfully,  and  the  sweat  ran  ofi*  him  like 
oily  ink,  so  foul  with  coal-dust  he  was. 
At  last  the  freezer  stifiened  and  the  job 
was  done,  and  he  was  recompensed  by 
being  kicked  bodily  down  the  com- 
panion-way and  told  to  go  to  hell  where 
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he  belonged.  I  hunted  him  up  later  and 
found  him  at  his  dinner,  a  kind  of  hash, 
which  was  dumped  on  a  dirty  ooal- 
besmirched  board.  Those  who  did  not 
own  knife,  fork,  or  spoon  ate  this  with 
their  hands.  I  gave  him  the  quarter, 
and  the  only  response  was  a  stare  and 
the  question,  *  How  the  hell  did  you  ever 
ship  on  this  bloody  wagon?' 

From  that  moment  I  understood  the 
profound  meaning  of  the  motto  of  a 
once  great  steamship  line:  *To  sail  the 
seas  is  necessary,  to  live  is  not  neces- 
sary.** 

Coming  Into  New  York  harbor  on  an- 
other voyage,  I  found  myself  gazing  at 
a  man  who  had  been  helping  wash 
down  the  decks.  Bare-footed,  bare- 
headed, a  splendid  specimen  of  physical 
power,  he  stood  glaring  at  one  of  the 
passengers,  who  was  quietly  reading  a 
magazine  as  he  leaned  against  the  rail. 
The  lips  of  my  fellow  toiler  of  the  sea 
writhed  and  his  eyes  dilated.  Suddenly 
walking  straight  up  to  the  passenger, 
he  snatched  the  magazine  and  broke 
out, '  I  can  read  as  well  as  you.'  And  he 
began  running  his  finger  up  and  down 
the  page,  and  blurting  out  incoherent 
attempts  at  something  which,  what- 
ever it  was,  did  not  come  from  those,  to 
him,  undecipherable  pages.  The  passen- 
ger smiled  contemptuously,  gave  him  a 
tip,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  and  turned 
on  his  heel.  I  have  never  seen  a  wilder 
look  of  chagrin  and  despair  than  came 
over  that  man's  face  as  he  crumpled  the 
magazine  and  slunk  down  the  com- 
panion-way that  led  to  the  'glory  hole.' 

Though  I  tried  to  find  him,  I  never 
saw  him  again,  and  yet  in  a  sense  I  have 
never  lost  sight  either  of  him  or  his  fel- 
low sufierer,  the  stoker,  for  I  see  these 
two  types  again  and  again  in  strange 
places  and  strange  disguises.  For  in- 
stance, last  winter,  as  I  was  returning 
one  evening  from  my  work  in  the  foun- 

^  'Navigare  Decease  est,  vivere  oon  necesse 
est* — The  EorroBS. 


dry  at  League  Island  Navy  Yard,  a. 
man  in  the  crowded  trolley-car  suddenl3r 
tore  open  his  v^y  handsome  silk  shii-t 
and  began  pulling  out  a  portion  of  his 
undershirt,  also  of  silk.  Then  he 
stretched  the  heavy  ribbed  materia,] 
with  both  hands,  and  told  us  he  had 
paid  eighteen  dollars  for  his  undershirt, 
and  as  long  as  he  lived,  would  never 

wear  anything  cheaper.  The  crowd 

working-men   and   working-women 

cheered.  Then  another  man  told  us 
very  abruptly  that  his  wife  was  a  lady 
and  that  he  had  bought  her  a  dress  for 
$140,  and  that  before  she  went  without 
such  a  dress  he  would  —  here  he  lungied 
at  a  woman  and  intimated  in  a  very 
vivid  pantomime  that  he  would  tear 
the  dress  ofi*  some  more  bountifully 
provided  woman  to  supply  any  defi- 
ciency in  his  wife's  wardrobe.  This 
also  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  crowd. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  describe  all 
this  in  a  comic  vein;  but  when  you 
realize  the  pitiable  perversion  of  the 
very  human  idea  of  providing  for  one's 
wife,   it  seems  anything  but  comic. 
And  so  I  thought,  as  I  gazed  on  the 
flushed    faces   riant   with   their   new 
wealth:  'Here  at  last  my  old  friends 
from  the  stoke-hole  and  the  forecastle 
have  forced  their  way  on  deck,  and    i 
what  will  become  of  the  ship  once  their 
hands  hold  the  helm?  And  not  the  ship    i 
only,  but  the  officers  and  the  passen- 
gers, and  those  who  have  consigned    ; 
their  wares  to  her  hold? '  ^ 

It  is  becoming  daily,  hourly,  more  | 
difficult  to  guide  such  people.  I  could 
multiply  similar  types  indefinitely;  but  i 
here  is  another  type  less  tractable  to  bit  >^ 
or  bridle,  perhaps.  This  man  is  a  Nea-  \ 
politan.  He  was  standing  on  a  ladder,  ^ 
cleaning  a  window.  Quite  forgetfiii  . 
of  his  task,  —  although  he  was  v«y  . 
industrious,  —  he  was  singing  iB  *  ^ 
wonderfully  sweet  tenor  voice  the  vf^^ 
known  '  La  donna  e  mobile^*  ttom  Bm0^ 


letto.  Along  comes  an  dectxkiaa^] 
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the  ladder  from  under  him,  calls  him  a 

fool  of  a *Wop,'  and  tdls 

him  to  *cut  it  out,  and  sing  something 
up  to  date.'  Several  of  us  intervened 
and  averted  a  fight,  but  the  Neapolitan 
would  not  be  pacified  till  he  had  given 
his  assailant  a  piece  of  his  mind.  He 
spoke  very  good  English,  much  better 
than  his  tormentor's,  who  had  show^^ 
him  with  an  unusual  amount  of  abuse. 
'You  call  me  a  fool,'  he  began;  *I 
know  two  languages  and  speak  and 
read  two,  and  you  know  only  one.  I 
know  the  ways  of  two  countries  and 
you  know  the  ways  of  only  one.  I  came 
across  the  ocean.  You  have  never  left 
Philaddphia.  You  tell  me  I  never  go  to 
church,  or  to  the  lodge,  or  to  vote. 
Wdl,  I  have  been  to  many  churches, 
but  only  once  to  any  one.  I  go  to  the 
Socialist  meeting,  but  only  once.  I  go 
to  the  political  meeting,  but  only  once. 
It  b  always  the  same  —  always,  at  all 
the  churches  and  all  the  meetings.  The 
priest  and  the  minister  say,  ''Give  us 
your  money."  The  politician  says, 
"Give  us  your  vote."  So  does  the 
Socialist.  So  does  the  anarchist.  They 
give  you  heaven  in  the  next  world,  hell 
here,  nothing  else,  yfhen  the  king  or 
any  big  man  has  a  dinner,  I  and  my 
brothers  are  not  th^e.  They  forget  me 
and  my  brothers.  We  are  fighting  for 
them,  working  for  them,  dying  for  them, 
but  they  have  forgotten  us.  All  these 
people  take  from  me,  they  don't  give  to 
me.  You  don't  see  it.  I  see  it.  You 
are  the  fool,  not  me.  At  my  house  we 
pass  around  a  cup  at  supper.  I  put 
in  ten  cents  every  day.  That  is  the  col- 
lection in  my  church.  That  is  for  the 
baby.  We  go  into  the  country.  The 
chiMren  roD  on  the  grass  and  so  do  we. 
We  vote  for  a  good  time.  That  is  my 
political  meeting.  In  the  evening  my 
little  girl  and  my  wife  and  myself  all 
sing,  sometimes  together,  sometimes 
to  each  other.  That  is  my  church. 
Hy  church  is  my  home.   There  are  no 


dectricians  there  and  we  are  all  happy.' 

By  accident  I  found  out  how  to  man- 
age a  man  like  this.  One  lunch-hour  I 
wrote  out  a  few  lines  of  Dante  that  I 
happened  to  r^nember:  *Per  me  si  va 
neUa  citti  dolente,'  down  to  'voi  che 
entrate,'*  and  showed  them  to  him. 
He  read  them  over  very  gravely,  very 
slowly.  Then  his  face  lighted  up. 
*That  is  fine,  fine.  You  write  that, 
Charley?  You  are  my  friend!'  And  he 
shook  hands  with  me  eagerly. 

I  explained  at  last  that  he  was  doing 
me  too  much  honor,  that  they  were 
written  by  a  countryman  of  his  own. 

*You  are  my  friend  just  the  same,' 
he  insisted,  *my  very  good  friend.  / 
vxndd  do  a  lot  for  you.' 

Well,  the  sad  part  of  all  this  is  that 
nearly  all  these  men  have  lost  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  the  *  upper  classes.' 
'  Give  me  where  I  may  stand,  and  I  will 
move  the  earth.'  But  where  is  this 
standing-room  to  be  found  to-day? 
The  rising  tides  of  violence  and  lawless- 
ness are  lapping  it  incessantly.  If  the 
average  man  believes  our  courts  are 
crooked,  he  will  resort  to  any  means  to 
obtain  his  own  ends  rather  than  trust 
to  that  in  which  he  has  no  faith.  There 
can  be  no  permanent  progress  till  that 
faith  is  restored  and  fortified;  and  if  it 
is  not  restored,  another  jurist  may  have 
to  pronounce  the  mournful  verdict: 
*Why  go  into  details  about  politics? 
The  whole  country  is  going  to  rack 
and  ruin.** 

Is  there  not  something  radically 
wrong  in  our  educational  ideals?  We 
teach  men  and  women  trades,  we  teach 
them  professions;  these  are  all  most 
essential,  but  they  put  men  into  com- 
petition with  one  another,  into  sharp 
contrast  with  one  another;  for,  let  de- 

'  The  inflcription  above  the  door  of  HeD: 
'  Throu^  me  you  go  into  the  loiTOwf ul  city.  .  .  . 
Ye  who  enter/ 

*  '  De  re  publica  quid  ego  tibi  fubUliier  ?  iota 
periit.*  —  CiCEBO,  Lettars  to  AtHcus,  n,  81,  1. 
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mocracy  disguise  it  as  it  will,  there  is  a 
different  dignity  to  different  professions 
and  trades,  and  one  calling  (no  less  than 
one  star)  differeth  from  another  calling 
in  glory.  These  are  in  a  sense  centri- 
fugal social  forces,  and  we  need  oppos- 
ing 'humanities,'  which,  though  they 
lead  to  no  specific  calling  perhaps, 
nevertheless  supplied  the  forces  that 
imited  all  men  in  love  of  justice  and 
truth,  in  respect  for  law,  in  the 
practice  of  toleration  and  mercy  and 
charity,  which  softened  the  edge  of 
power,  gave  a  grace  to  weakness,  and 
allotted  a  place  and  a  portion  to  pov- 
erty and  limited  capacity.  Once  more 
society,  upheaved  by  war,  seems  to  be 
undergoing  a  new  differentiation,  and 
the  real  question  of  the  day  is:  Sup- 
pose we  do  not  like  our  new  social  dif- 
ferential coefficient  when  we  get  it, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  How 
are  we  going  to  reverse  the  process? 
How  are  we  going  to  perform  the  inte- 
gration? For  'int^rating  is  a  process 
of  finding  our  toay  back,  as  compared 
with  differentiating.' 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  an- 
ticipate a  solution,  but  I  have  faith  — 
and  that  after  I  have  worked  a  number 
of  years  in  the  camp  of  capitalist  and 
laborer,  respectively  —  that  the  con- 
ditions for  a  successful  solution  are  i^ery 
simple,  although  history  teaches  that 
progress  generally  comes  by  a  rougher 
road.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  very  press- 
ing need  for  more  honesty,  charity,  and 
reverence  in  the  world  to-day  than  ever 
before.  Old  values,  now  discarded,  wiU 
have  to  be  resumed.  Sentiment  must 
take  the  place  of  sentimentality.  There 
can  be  no  social  life  worth  the  name 
without  mutual  trust,  and  no  mutual 
trust  without  mutual  honesty.  There 
can  be  no  abiding  charity,  if  life  is  only 
a  game  of  putting  it  over  on  the  other 
man  and  getting  by.  If  every  shop- 
keeper, every  landlord,  every  corpora- 
tion, every  union,  is  to  emulate  Jack* 


Sheppard  indefinitely,  there  will  be  a 
very  definite  end  in  due  season. 

In  reality,  all  labor,  whether  of  head 
or  hand,  is  simply  a  service,  and  it  is  a 
dishonest  service  if  you  exact  more  than 
you  give,  whether  in  service  returned  or 
money  paid;  for  'money  is  only  a  docu- 
mentary claim  on  the  labor  of  others.' 
After  our  essential  wants  are  provided 
for,  there  is  no  greater  satisfaction  in 
life  than  reverence,  and  there  is  no  hu- 
man faculty  that  has  a  wider  field  in 
the  world  around  us,  in  the  heaven 
above  us,  and  in  the  hearts  and  arts  of 
our  fellow  men  and  women.  Teach  all 
men  to  serve  rightly  real  art,  real  litera- 
ture, real  science,  real  labor,  and  share 
all  these  with  theln,  and  you  need  not 
fear  they  will  tear  your  tapestries,  loot 
your  libraries,  or  fling  sand  into  the 
wheels  of  your  machinery,  industrial 
or  social,  much  less,  crush  human  life. 
Society  must  stop  sending  her  children 
to  the  anarchist  for  instruction;  she 
must  teach  them  herself.  Men  have 
been  taught  to  hate,  to  kill,  to  destroy. 
It  is  time  they  were  taught  to  love,  to 
cherish,  to  construct.  Destruction  is 
a  closed  curve,  and  only  leads  back 
to  the  ruin  it  has  wrought.  Construc- 
tion is  an  infinite  spiral  that  attains 
heaven  at  last  and  vanishes  among  the 
stars. 

Many  men  (and  women),  who  are 
trustees  of  the  higher  values  in  life,  are 
already  acting  in  this  faith.  They  may 
be  bankers,  they  may  be  judges,  they 
may  be  editors,  they  may  be  scholars, 
they  may  be  mechanics  —  their  faith 
has  not  been  formulated,  its  articles 
have  not  been  codified;  and  so  it  is  ever 
pliable  and  advances  with  the  times; 
but  it  binds  together  in  moral  harmony 
the  two  opposite  poles  of  human  life, 
the  individual  and  the  state.  Each  of 
these  exists  for  and  presupposes  the 
other.  They  are  like  the  reverse  and 
obverse  of  the  same  coin,  and  when 
both  are  sound,  the  coin  rings  true 
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and  will  be  acceptable  at  par  in  heaven. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  building  a  re- 
taining form  for  an  Italian  mason  to  fill 
with  concrete.  He  was  over  eighty 
years  old,  but  his  soul  was  still  young. 
One  noon  hour  he  told  me  of  his  life  in 
Sicily  and  its  sulphur  mines,  and  the 
shuddering  memory  he  still  had  of  it. 


and  I  would  like  to  dose  my  letter 
with  the  old  man's  final  words.  'The 
sun  seems  to  rise  and  to  set,'  he  said, 
'but  it  really  does  not.  Some  day  it 
will  really  rise  for  everybody,  and  when 
it  does  it  will  never  set  again.' 
Yours  sincerely, 

Carol  Wight. 


ON  A  BALCONY 


BY  WILLIAM  McFEE 


Thsbe  are  some  men  whom  a  stag- 
gering emotional  shock,-  so  far  from 
making  them  mental  invalids  for  life, 
seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  awaken, 
to  galvanize,  to  arouse  into  an  al- 
most incredible  activity  of  soul.  They 
are  somewhat  in  the  same  case  as  the 
elderiy  expressman  who  emerged  from 
a  subway  smash  untouched,  save  that 
he  began  to  write  free  verse.  Those  who 
do  not  read  free  verse  may  consider  the 
c(»nparison  too  flippant.  But  the  point 
must  be  insisted  on,  that  there  is  far  too 
much  talk  of  love  and  grief  benumbing 
the  faculties,  turning  the  hair  gray,  and 
destroying  a  man's  interest  in  his  work. 
Grief  has  made  many  a  man  look 
younger. 

Or,  one  may  compare  the  emotions 
with  wine.  The  faculties  of  some  men 
become  quiescent  with  wine.  Others 
are  like  Sheridan  writing  The  School  for 
Scandal  right  on  through  the  ni^t, 
with  a  decanter  of  port  at  his  elbow 
getting  ^nptier  as  the  pages  (and  Sheri- 
dan) got  full;  or  like  Mozart,  drinking 
wine  to  stimulate  his  brain  to  work,  and 
anploying  his  wife  to  keep  him  awake 
at  the  same  time. 

There  was  a  singular  disparity  be- 


tween the  above  trivial  reflections  and 
the  scene  upon  which  they  were  staged. 
I  was  seated  on  the  balcony  outside  my 
room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Grand 
Hotel  Splendid  Palace  at  Smyrna.  I 
was  to  leave  that  afternoon  for  Con- 
stantinople, having  been  relieved,  and 
I  had  been  watching  with  some  atten- 
tion the  arrival  of  the  destroyer  upon 
whose  deck,  as  a  passenger,  I  was  to 
travel. 

I  was  distracted  from  this  pastime 
by  the  growing  excitement  in  the  street 
below.  Greek  troops,  headed  by  ex- 
tremely warlike  bands,  were  marching 
along  the  quay,  gradually  extending 
themselves  into  a  thin  yellowish-green 
line  with  sparkling  bayonets,  and  con- 
gesting the  populace  into  the  fronts  of 
the  caf6s.  A  fantastic  notion  assailed 
me  that  my  departure  was  to  be  carried 
out  with  military  honors.  There  is  an 
obscure  memorandum  extant  in  some 
dusty  oflice-file,  in  which  I  am  referred 
to  as  *  embarrassing  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment'—  the  nearest  I  have  ever 
got  to  what  is  known  as  public  life. 
The  intoxication  engendered  proved 
conclusively  that  public  life  was  not 
my  mSiier. 
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But  I  was  not  to  be  deceived  for  long 
on  this  occasion.  Motor-cars  drove  up, 
bearing  little  flags  on  sticks.  A  Greek 
general,  a  French  admiral,  an  Italian 
captain,  and  a  British  lieutenant  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  jun^>- 
ed  out  of  their  respective  chariots  and, 
after  saluting  with  the  utmost  decorum, 
shook  hands  with  the  utmost  (ofScial) 
cordiality.  Looked  at  from  above,  the 
scene  was  singularly  like  the  disturb- 
ance caused  by  stirring  up  a  lot  of  ants 
with  a  stick. 

By  this  time  it  was  perfectly  obvi- 
ous that  something  more  than  the  de- 
parture of  a  mere  lieutenant  of  reserve 
wasintheair.  I  knew  that  Royal  Naval 
Volunteer  Lieutenant,  and  the  hope, 
the  incipient  prospect,  of  another  taste 
of  public  life  died  within  me.  After  all, 
I  reflected  (and  this  is  how  I  led  up  to 
the  other  reflections  already  recorded), 
after  all,  one  must  choose  between  Ob- 
scurity with  Efficiency,  and  Fame  with 
its  inevitable  collateral  of  Bluff.  There 
is  a  period,  well  on  toward  middle  life, 
when  a  man  can  say  such  things  to 
himself  and  feel  comforted. 

I  knew  that  Royal  Naval  Volunteer 
Lieutenant,  and  I  began  to  recall  some 
remarks  he  had  made  the  previous  even- 
ing at  dinner.  He  had  said  something 
about  some  big  man  coming.  This  was 
at  the  British  Naval  Residency,  which 
was  to  be  found,  by  the  intrepid,  in  the 
Austrian  Consulate.  The  British  Naval 
Residency  fiUed  the  Austrian  Consu- 
late very  much  as  a  penny  fills  the  pock- 
et of  a  fur  overcoat.  You  could  spend 
a  pleasant  morning  wandering  through 
the  immense  chambers  of  the  Austrian 
Consulate  and  come  away  without 
having  discovered  anyone  save  a  fat 
Greek  baby  whose  mother  washed  in 
some  secret  subterranean  chamber. 

I  was  supposed  to  be  messing  at  the 
British  Naval  Residency.  I  had  even 
been  offered  by  my  country's  naval 
representative  (this  same  Royal  Naval 


Volunteer  Lieutenant)  the  use  of  any 
room  I  liked,  to  sleep  in,  if  I  had  a  bed, 
and  bed-clothes  to  put  on  it.  He  ev^i 
offered  me  the  throne-room  —  a  gigan- 
tic affair  about  the  size  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal  and  containing  three 
hassocks,  and  a  catafalque  like  a  half- 
finished  sky-scraper.  At  night,  when 
we  dined,  an  intrepid  explorer  who,  we 
may  suppose,  had  reached  the  great 
doors  after  perils  which  had  turned  him 
gray,  would  see,  afar  off  across  the 
acres  of  dried  and  splitting  parquetry 
flooring,  a  table  with  one  tiny  electric 
light,  round  which  several  humans 
were  feasting.  If  his  travels  had  not 
bereft  him  of  his  senses,  he  might  have 
gathered  that  these  extraordinary  be- 
ings were  continually  roaring  with 
laughter  at  their  own  wit.  Out  of  the 
gloom  at  intervals  would  materialize  a 
sinister  oriental  figure  bearing  bottles 
whose  contents  he  poured  out  in  liba^ 
tions  before  his  humorous  masters. 

This  frightful  scene  (near  on  mid- 
night) was  the  British  Naval  Residency 
at  dinner.  And  I  ought  to  have  paid  at- 
tention, —  only  I  was  distracted  by  an 
imaginary  bowstring  murder  going  on  in 
the  throne-room  beyond  the  vast  fold- 
ing doors,  —  and  then  I  would  have 
heard  the  details  of  the  function  taking 
place  below  my  hotel  windows.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  pay  attention  to  the  de- 
tails of  a  ceremonial  while  a  beautiful 
Circassian,  on  her  knees  between  two 
husky  Ottoman  slaves  who  are  hauling 
at  the  cord  which  has  been  passed  in  a 
clove-hitch  about  her  neck,  is  casting  a 
last  glance  of  despair  upon  the  ragged 
and  cobwebbed  scarlet  silk  portifere. 
It  may  be  objected  that,  as  the  tragedy 
was  an  imaginary  one,  I  was  not  com- 
pelled to  dwell  upon  it.  The  reader 
and  I  will  not  quarrel  over  the  point. 
I  will  even  make  him  a  present  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  beautiful  Circas- 
sians in  that  part  of  the  world.  They 
have  all  been  kidnaped  and   carried 
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away  to  the  seraglios  of  our  popular 
novelists^  who  marry  them,  in  the  last 
chapter,  to  clashing  young  college  men 
of  tike  'dean-cut'  breed.  But  the  Brit- 
ish Naval  Resid^it's  cook  is  an  artist, 
and  the  British  Naval  Resident's  kihn- 
mel,  while  it  closes  the  front  doors  of 
the  mind  to  the  trivial  tattle  of  conver- 
sation, draws  up  the  dark  curtain  that 
hangs  at  the  back  and  reveals  a  vast 
and  shadowy  stage,  whereon  are  enact- 
ed the  {^eposterous  performances  of  the 
souk  of  men. 

n 

But  however  hazy  I  might  be  my- 
self about  this  event,  all  Smyrna  seem- 
ed cognizant.  As  I  sat  on  my  balcony, 
I  was  joined  by  the  children  of  the  fam- 
fly  in  the  next  room.  Who  the  family 
in  thenext  room  maybe  I  am  somewhat 
at  a  k)6B  to  explain.  At  first  I  imagined 
they  were  a  family  of  Russian  refugees 
named  Buttinsky;  but  Katia,  the  eld- 
est, who  is  ten  and  speaks  French,  says 
her  &ther  is  a  major  of  artillery  and  is 
named  Priam  Callipoliton.  From  occa- 
sional g^ces  through  the  open  door 
while  passing,  one  imagines  that  a  mar- 
ried major  in  the  army  of  the  Hellenes 
has  a  fierce  time  when  he  is  at  home. 
There  are  three  beds  in  the  room,  be- 
sides a  gas-stove  and  a  perambulator. 
Leaning  over  my  balcony  railing  one 
early  morning,  and  poking  with  a  walk- 
ing-stick at  an  enigmatic  crimson  patch 
on  the  Callipoliton  window-sill,  I  dis- 
covered, to  my  horror,  that  it  was  a 
raw  liver,  left  out  to  keep  cool. 

Priam  seems  to  be  fairly  hard  at  it  at 
the  front.  Madame,  a  shapeless  and 
indomitable  creature,  r^ards  me  with 
that  look  of  mysterious  yet  comfort- 
able camaraderie  which  women  with 
krge  fiunilies  seem  to  reserve  for  strange 
bachdors.  I  like  her.  She  uses  my  bal- 
cony (having  none  of  her  own)  with  a 
frank  disregard  of  the  small  change  of 
etiquette  which  is  beyond  praise.    I 


come  up  from  the  street  in  the  middle 
of  the  morning  and  find  Madame  and 
the  femme^de^hambre  leaning  comfort- 
ably on  my  balcony-rail,  a  sisterly  pair, 
each  couple  of  high  French  heels  worn 
sideways,  each  broad-hipped  skirt  gap- 
ing at  the  back,  each  with  a  stray  hank 
of  hair  waving  wildly  in  the  strong 
breeze  blowing  across  the  glittering 
gulf.  If  I  cough,  they  turn  and  nod 
geniaUy.  If  I  explain  apologetically 
that  I  wish  to  change,  they  nod  again 
and  shut  the  big  jalousies  upon  me  and 
my  astoimding  modesty. 

And  if  they  are  not  there,  the  chil- 
dren are.  Katia  is  the  possessor  of  three 
small  sisters  and  a  small  brother.  They 
are  Evanthe,  Theodosia,  and  Sophia, 
with  Praxiteles  sifted  in  somewhere  be- 
tween them.  They  were  rather  amazing 
atfirst.  *fites-vousmari6?'theysqueak- 
ed  in  their  infantile  Hellenist  trebles. 
'  Pas  encore '  only  made  them  point  mel- 
odramatic fingers  at  a  photograph,  with 
their  ridiculous  black  pigtails  hanging 
over  their  shoulders.  'C'est  lui,  peut- 
6tre.  Oui?  Trfesjolie!*  And  the  pigtails 
vibrated  with  vehement  nods. 

They  use  my  balcony.  Praxiteles  has 
a  horrifying  habit  of  sitting  astride  the 
rail.  Katia  takes  the  most  comfortable 
chair  and  asks  me  genially  why  I  do 
not  go  and  make  a  promenade.  'Avec 
votre  fianc6e,*  she  adds,  with  enervat- 
ing audacity.  And  I  am  supposed  to 
have  the  exclusive  use  of  this  room, 
with  balcony,  for  three  pounds  (Turk- 
ish) per  dieml 

The  point,  however,  is  that,  if  this  be 
the  state  of  affairs  on  ordinary  da}^,  on 
this  particular  morning,  my  balcony, 
like  all  the  other  balconies,  is  full. 
Madame  and  the  femme-de^hambre 
are  there.  Katia,  Evanthe,  Theodosia, 
Sophia,  and  Praxiteles  are  to  be  heard 
of  all  men.  Praxiteles  endeavors  to 
drag  an  expensive  pair  of  field-glasses 
from  their  case,  and  is  restrained  only 
by  main  force.   George,  the  floor-por- 
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ter,  a  sagacious  but  unsatisfactory 
creature,  who  plays  a  sort  of  Jekyll- 
and-Hyde  game  with  the  femme^de' 
chambre^  comes  in»  on  the  pretence  of 
cleaning  the  electric-light  fittings,  and 
drifts  casually  to  the  balcony.  George, 
descended  no  doubt  from  the  famous 
George  family  of  Cappadocia,  if  rung 
for,  goes  away  to  find  Marthe,  the 
femme^de^han^e.  Marthe  appears, 
merely  to  go  away  again  to  find  George. 
It  is  a  relief  to  see  the  two  of  them  at 
once,  if  only  to  dispel  the  dreadful  no- 
tion that  George  is  Marthe  and  Marthe 
a  sinister  manifestation  of  George. 

It  is  a  gratifying  thing  to  record,  too, 
that  all  these  people  are  perfectly  will- 
ing that  I  should  see  the  show  as  well. 
Katia,  commanded  by  Madame,  re- 
signs the  best  chair,  sulks  a  moment  on 
one  leg,  and  then  forgets  her  annoyance 
in  the  thunder  of  the  guns  booming 
from  the  Greek  warships  in  the  road- 
stead. I  forge  my  way  through  and  find 
a  stranger  in  the  comer  of  my  balcony. 

For  a  moment  I  am  in  the  grip  of  that 
elusive  yet  impenetrable  spirit  of  be- 
nevolent antipathy  which  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  Englishman's  reputation 
for  icy  coldness  toward  those  to  whom 
he  has  not  been  introduced.  Now  you 
can  either  break  ice  or  melt  it;  but  the 
best  way  is  to  let  the  real  human  being, 
whom  you  can  see  through  the  cold  blue 
transparencies,  thaw  himself  out,  as  he 
will  in  time.  Very  few  foreigners  give 
us  time.  They  jump  on  the  ice  with 
both  feet.  They  attempt  to  be  breezy 
and  English,  and  leave  us  aghast  at 
their  inconceivable  fatuity.  While  we 
are  struggling  within  our  deliquescent 
armor,  and  on  the  very  point  of  escap- 
ing into  the  warm  sunlight  of  genial 
conversation,  they  freeze  us  solid  again 
with  some  frightful  banality  or  racial 
solecism.  The  reader  will  perceive  from 
this  that  the  Englishman  is  not  having 
such  a  pleasant  time  in  the  world  as 
some  people  imagine. 


However,  the  stranger  on  my  balcony 
turns  out  to  be,  not  a  foreigner,  but  an- 
other Englishman,  which  is  an  even 
worse  trial  to  some  of  us.  He  is,  of 
course,  smoking  a  cigarette.  He  weans 
an  old  straw  hat,  an  old  linen  suit,  and 
his  boots  are  slightly  burst  at  the  sides. 
His  moustache  and  scanty  hair  are  iron 
gray.  His  eyes  are  pale  blue.  While  he 
talks  they  remain  fixed  upon  Cordelio, 
which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf. 
No  doubt,  if  he  were  talking  in  Cordelio, 
they  would  be  fixed  upon  Smyrna.  He 
wears  a  plain  gold  wedding-ring.  His 
clothes  are  stylish,  which  is  not  to  say 
they  are  new.  They  might  have  been 
worn  by  a  wealthy  Englishman  abroad, 
say  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  No  Greek 
tailor,  for  example,  would  hole  all  those 
buttons  on  the  cufis,  nor  would  he  make 
the  coat-collar  May'  with  such  glove- 
like contiguity  to  the  shoulders.  Also, 
the  trousers  hang  as  Greek  trousers 
never  hang,  in  spite  of  their  bagginess 
at  the  knees. 

Keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  Cor- 
delio, he  bends  toward  me  as  I  sit  in  my 
chair,  and  apologizes  for  the  intrusion. 
Somehow  the  phrase  seems  homelike. 
Greeks,  for  example,  never  'intrude*: 
they  come  in,  generally  bringing  a  pow- 
erful whiff  of  garlic  with  them,  and  go 
out  again,  unregretted.  They  do  not 
admit  an  intrusion.  Even  my  frigid 
Easpar  Dring,  Siab-Ober-Leuinant  at- 
tached to  the  defunct  Imperial  German 
Consulate,  would  scarcely  appreciate 
the  fine  subtlety  implied  in  apologizing 
for  an  intrusion.  It  may  be  that  so  gay 
a  personality  cannot  conceive  a  psy- 
chological condition  which  his  imde- 
feated  optimism  would  fail  to  illumin- 
ate. And  so,  when  the  stranger,  who  is,  I 
imagine,  on  the  verge  of  forty,  mur- 
murs his  apology  for  his  intrusion,  I 
postulate  for  him  a  past  emerging  from 
the  muzzy-minded  ideals  of  the  Eng- 
lish middle  class.  He  adds  that,  in  fact, 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  number  of 
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therocmi.  Quite  thought  this  was  num- 
ber seventy-^even,  which  was,  I  might 
know,  tlie  official  residence  of  the  Boli- 
vian vice-consul,  a  great  friend  of  his. 
Had  arranged  to  see  the  affair  from  the 
Bolivian  vice-consul's  balcony.    How- 
ever, it  did  n't  matter  now,  so  long  as 
I  did  n't  mind  —  What?    Of  course,  I 
knew  what  was  going  on.  There!  There 
he  is,  just  stepping  out  of  the  laimch. 
That's  Skaramapopulos  shaking  hands 
with  him  now.  English,  eh?  Just  look 
at  him!  By  Jove!  who  can  beat  us,  eh? 
And  just  k)ok  at  that  upholstered  old 
pork-butch^,  with  his  eighteen  medals 
and  crosses,  and  never  saw  active  serv- 
ice in  Us  life.  Toobusy  making  his  per- 
centage on  —  What?   No,  not  him  — 
he's  been  asleep  all  his  life.  Oh,  it  was 
a  game!  However,  now  he*8  come,  we 
may  get  something  hke  order  into  the 
country.  Did  I  mind  if  he  took  a  few 
notes? 

I  did  not  mind.  I  tipped  a  member 
of  the  Callipoliton  family  off  one  of  the 
other  chairs,  and  begged  my  new  friend 
to  sit  down.  I  fetched  my  binoculars 
and  eammed  the  scene  below,  where  a 
{amous  British  general  stood,  with  his 
tan-gkved  hand  at  the  salute  beside 
his  formidable  monocle,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Greek  general,  the  French 
^dniiral,  the  Italian  captain,  and  the 
British  lieutaoant.  *A  cavalryman,'  I 
muttered,  as  he  started  off  down  the 
line  of  Greek  troops,  hand  at  the  salute, 
thesun  gleaniing  on  his  brown  harness 
and  Aining  spurs.  The  Greek  band  wits 
Paying  'See  the  Conquering  Hero 
Comes,'  very  much  off  the  key,  and  it 
*ln»«t  seemed  as  if  the  tune  was  too 
Much  for  the  conquering  hero  himself, 
for  he  dived  sudd^y  into  a  motor-car 
«»J  moved  rapidly  away.  Whereupon 
we  hand  took  breath  and  began  to  form 
fours,  the  yeUowish^green  lines  of  troops 
«»guhted  into  oblong  clots,  the  mo- 
tofcais,  with  their  little  flags  swarm- 
"ft  whooped  and  snaried  at  the  crowds 


from  the  caf<6s  and  side-streets,  and  the 
quay  began  to  assume  its  wonted  ap- 
pearance (from  above)  of  a  disorganized 
ant-heap. 

And  my  balcony  began  also  to  thin 
out.  The  Callipoliton  faction  dwindled 
to  Madame,  who  was  established  on  a 
chair  at  the  other  end,  elbow  on  the 
rail,  contemplating  Mount  Sipylus  like 
a  disillusicmed  sybil.  Katia  boimced 
back  for  a  moment  to  inquire,  in  a  pierc- 
ing treble,  whether  my  baggage  was 
ready,  and  if  so,  should  George  descend 
with  it  to  the  entrance-hall? 

I  informed  her  that,  if  George  was 
really  bursting  to  do  something  useful, 
he  could  go  ahead  and  do  as  she  said. 

She  bounced  away,  and  later  the 
baggage  was  found  down  below;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  beUeve  that  George  sub- 
let the  contract  to  the  Armenian  boots 
and  merely  took  a  rake-off.  George  is 
built  on  those  lines. 

*  So  you  are  a  reporter,*  I  remarked  to 
my  friend,  eyeing  the  mangy-looking 
notebook  he  was  returning  to  his  pocket. 

*0h,  yes,'  he  assured  me,  adding 
hastily,  though  I  had  made  no  com- 
mentf  'I'm  getting  on  very  well,  too.* 

He  did  n't  look  it,  but  I  let  that  pass. 
You  can  never  tell  these  millionaires 
nowadays.  I  thought  I  vras  safe  in  ask- 
ing what  paper  he  worked  for. 

*  I  * ve  an  article  in  to-day's  Mercure  de 
Smyme.   You've  seen  it,  I  suppose?' 

I  had  n't.  I  'd  never  even  heard  of  it. 
I  had  read  the  Levant,  the  Independant, 
the  Matin,  the  Orient,  and  so  forth;  but 
the  Mercure  was  a  new  one  on  me.  It 
came  out  of  his  pocket  like  a  shot  —  a 
single  sheet  with  three  columns  oh  each 
side,  three  fourths  of  the  back  occupied 
by  an  insurance  company's  ad. 

'This  is  mine,'  he  informed  me,  lay- 
ing a  finger  on  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
signed  *  Bijou.' 

The  article  was  entitled,  'Les  Bas 
de  Sole,'  and  was  in  the  boulevardese 
style  dear  to  the  Parisian  journalist. 
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*You  write  French  easily?'  I  said, 
quite  unable  to  keep  down  my  envy. 

He  waved  his  cigarette. 

'  Just  the  same  as  English/  he  assured 
me.  *  Italian  and  Spanish  also.' 

'Then  for  the  love  of  Michael  Angelo 
why  do  you  stop  here  in  this  part  of  the 
world?  You  might  make  your  thou- 
sands a  year  on  a  big  paper  as  a  special 
conunissioner.  Why  don't  you  go  home?' 

m 

Well,  he  told  me  why  he  did  n't  go 
home,  though  not  in  so  many  words.  If 
the  reader  will  turn  back  to  the  begin- 
ning, he  will  see  some  reflections  upon 
the  behavior  of  men  under  emotional 
shock  and  stress.  It  is  possible  he  may 
have  already  turned  back,  wondering 
what  those  remarks  portended,  what  it 
was  all  about  anyway.  Well  — 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Satterley  Thwaite- 
son  (I  quote  his  card,  which  he  pressed 
upon  me)  had  been  in  the  Levant  some 
time.  He  had  had  a  very  pleasant  pro- 
bation as  articled  pupil  to  an  architect 
in  Norwich,  —  did  I  know  it?  —  and 
had  made  quite  a  hobby  of  studying 
French  architecture,  in  his  own  time, 
of  course.  Used  to  take  his  autumn  va- 
cation in  Northern  France,  visiting  the 
abbe}^  and  ruins  and  so  forth.  Got 
quite  a  facility,  for  an  Englishman,  in 
the  language.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
of  this  that,  when  he  had  been  in  a 
Bloomsbury  architect's  office  for  a  year 
or  so,  and  a  clerk  of  works  was  needed 
for  a  Protestant  church  which  some 
society  was  erecting  in  Anatolia,  he, 
Satterley  Thwaiteson,  got  the  job. 
'Secured  the  appointment,'  were  his 
exact  words,  but  I  imagine  he  meant, 
really,  that  he  got  the  job.  He  came 
out,  on  one  of  the  Pappayanni  boats  — 
did  I  know  them?  —  and  as  far  as  I 
could  gather,*got  his  church  up  without 
any  part  of  it  falling  down  before  the 
consecration  service.  Which,  consider- 


ing the  Levantine  contractor's  con- 
ceptions of  probity,  was  a  wonder. 

So  far  Mr.  Satterley  Thwaiteson's 
history  seemed  simple  enough.  like 
many  others  of  his  imperial  race,  he  had 
gone  abroad  and  had  added  to  the  pres- 
tige of  the  English  name  by  erecting  a 
Protestant  church  in  a  country  where 
Protestants  are  as  plentiful  as  pine- 
apples in  Labrador.  But  —  and  here 
seems  to  be  the  joint  in  the  stick  —  he 
did  n't  gp  home.  All  the  time  regarding 
Cordelio  across  the  gulf  with  his  pale- 
blue  eyes,  an  expression  of  extraordi- 
nary pride  and  pleasure  comes  over  his 
features,  and  banishes  for  a  few  mo- 
ments the  more  permanent  indication 
of  a  man  Who  had  lost  the  art  of  life. 
Extraordinary  pride  and  pleasure!  He 
did  n't  go  home.  Never  did  go  home. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  memory  of  this 
emotional  treachery  to  the  call  of  home 
is  something  to  be  treasured  as  one  of 
the  great  things  in  life.  No,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  got  married  out  here.  Yes,  a 
foreigner,  too  —  a  Roumanian.  And 
they  did  n't  get  married  in  his  wonder- 
ful Protestant  church  either,  for  she 
was  a  Boinan  Catholic.  'Here's  a 
photo  of  her  as  she  was  then.' 

He  takes  from  his  pocket  an  old  wal- 
let stuffed  with  folded  letters,  and  fishes 
out  a  small  flat  oval  frame  that  opens 
on  a  hinge.  There  are  two  portraits, 
photos  colored  like  miniatures.  One  is 
the  Mr.  Satterley  Thwaiteson  of  that 
day  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  not  so 
different  save  as  to  the  hair,  of  which 
there  is  not  much  at  present.  But  the 
woman  is  beautiful.  In  these  days  of 
high-tension  fiction,  when  novelists, 
like  the  Greek  in  one  of  Aristophanes's 
plays,  walk  about,  each  with  Ids  string 
of  lovely  female  slaves,  it  is  tameenoiigh 
to  say  a  woman  is  beautiful.  And  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  say  that  this 
woman  in  the  little  colored  photo  was 
startling.  The  bronze  hair  piled  hi^, 
the  broad  fair  brow,  the  square  indomi- 
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taUe  chin*  the  pallor  contrasting  with 
the  heavily  lashed  brown  eyes,  the  ex- 
quisite lips,  all  formed  a  combination 
which  must  have  had  a  rather  curious 
effect  upon  the  studious  yoimg  man 
from  Norwich  via  Bloomsbury.  Filled 
him  with  pride  for  one  thing,  or  he 
would  n't  be  showing  this  picture  to  a 
stranger. 

But  what  struck  me  about  that  girl's 
pictuie,  even  before  he  fish^  out  a  pic- 
ture postcard  photo  of  his  family  taken 
a  month  or  two  ago,  was  something  in 
her  face  which  can  be  expressed  only 
by  the  word  rapacity.  Not,  be  it  noted, 
a  vampire.  If  the  truth  were  known, 
there  are  very  few  vampires  about,  out^ 
side  of  high-tension  fiction.  But  I  saw 
rapacity,  and  it  seemed  a  ciurious  thing 
to  find  in  a  woman  who,  it  transpired, 
had  married  him  and  borne  him  chil- 
dren, ei^t  in  aU,  and  had  made  him  so 
happy  that  he  had  never  gone  home. 

For  that  was  what  had  aged  him  and 
paralyzed  him  and  kept  him  there  until 
he  was  a  shabby  failure  —  happiness. 
That  was  what  brought  to  his  face  that 
expression  of  extraordinary  pride  and 
pleasure.  As  I  listened  to  his  tale  I  won- 
dered, and  at  the  back  of  my  mind,  on 
the  big  shadowy  stage  of  which  I  spoke, 
there  seemed  to  be  something  going  on 
which  he  forgot  to  mention.  And  when 
he  showed  me,  with  tender  pride,  the 
pkture-postcard  photo  of  his  wife  and 
her  ei^t  children,  I  could  not  get  rid 
<^  the  notion  that  there  was  something 
rapacious  about  her.  Even  now  she  was 
handsome,  in  a  stout  and  domineering 
land  of  way.  It  was  absurd  to  accuse 
such  a  woman  of  rapacity.  Was  she  not 
a  peari?  Everything  a  woman  should 
do,  she  had  done.  She  had  been  fruit- 
fiil,  she  had  been  a  good  mother,  a  vir- 
tuous wife,  and  her  husband  assumed 
an  expression  of  extraordinary  pride 
and  pleasure  when  he  showed  a  stranger 
her  portrait.  His  happiness  in  her 
was  so  rounded  and  complete  that  he 


would  never  have  another  thought 
away  from  her.  He  would  never  go  to 
En^and  again.  Was  not  this  marvel- 
ous? 

Asl  pondered  upon  the  marvel  of  it,  I 
heard  him  telling  me  how  he  had  found 
some  difficulty  in  making  a  living  out 
of  the  few  architectural  commissions 
which  happened  along,  and  gradually 
fell  into  the  habit  of  giving  lessons  in 
English  to  Greeks  and  Armenians  who 
were  anxious  to  achieve  social  distinc- 
tion. And  when  the  war  came,  and  he 
was  shut  up  with  everybody  else  in  the 
city,  he  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
language  lessons.  And  then,  of  course, 
he  'wrote  for  the  press'  as  well,  as  he 
had  shown  me.  He  was  very  successful, 
he  thought,  taking  everythbig  into  con- 
sideration. Why,  he  would  get  three 
pounds  Turkish  (about  four  dollars)  for 
that  little  thing.  Always  signed  himself 
*  Bijou.'  His  wife  liked  it.  It  was  her 
name  for  him  when  they  were  lovers. 
And  though,  of  course,  the  teaching  was 
hard  work,  for  Armenian  girls  were  in- 
conceivably thick-headed,  and  some- 
times it  occupied  him  twelve  or  four- 
teen hours  a  day,  yet  it  paid,  and  he 
was  happy. 

And  in  the  very  middle  of  my  irrita- 
tion at  him  for  harping  on  what  he  call- 
ed happiness,  I  saw  that  I  was  right, 
after  all:  that  girl  had  been  rapacious. 
She  had  devoured  his  personality,  fed 
on  it,  destroyed  it,  and  had  grown  stout 
and  virtuous  upon  it.  His  hair  was  thin 
and  gray,  he  had  a  hunted  and  dilapi- 
dated look,  and  his  boots  were  slightly 
burst  at  the  sides.  And  he  was  happy. 
He  had  abandoned  his  profession,  and 
he  toiled  like  a  packhorse  for  the  bare 
necessities;  yet  he  was  happy.  He  was 
proud.  It  was  plain  he  believed  his  posi- 
tion among  men  was  to  be  gauged  by 
his  having  won  this  peerless  woman. 
He  rambled  on  about  local  animosities 
and  politics,  and  it  was  forced  upon  ir 
that  he  would  not  do  for  a  great  nei? 
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paper.  He  would  have  to  go  away  and 
find  out  how  the  people  of  the  world 
thought  and  felt  about  things,  and  I 
was  sure  he  would  never  consent  to  do 
that.  His  wife  would  not  like  it.  And 
he  might  not  be  happy. 

It  is  evening,  and  the  sun,  setting  be- 
hind Cordelio,  shines  straight  through 
my  room  and  along  the  great  dusty  cor- 
ridor beyond.  In  the  distance  can  be 
seen  those  antiphonal  personalities, 
Marthe  and  George,  in  harmony  at  last, 
waiting  to  waylay  me  for  a  tip.  On  the 
balcony  is  the  mother  of  all  the  Gilli- 
politons,  elbow  on  the  rail,  contem- 
plating Mount  Sipylus  like  some  shrewd 
sybil  who  has  found  out  the  worthless- 
ness  of  most  of  the  secrets  of  the  gods. 

When  I  have  packed  an  attach6-case, 
I  am  ready.  The  destroyer  on  which  I 
am  to  travel  to  Constantinople  is  sig- 
naling the^flagship.  In  an  hour  she  will 
depart.  I  go  out  once  more  on  the  bal- 
cony, to  contemplate  for  the  last  time 
the  familiar  scene.  The  roadstead 
sparkles  in  the  sun  and  the  distant 
waters  are  aflame.  The  inunense  heave 
of  the  mountain-ranges  is  purple  and 
ruddy-gold,  and  in  the  distance  I  can 
see  white  houses  in  quiet  valleys  above 
the  gray-green  of  liie  olive  grounds. 
There  is  one  in  particular,  among  great 
cypresses,  and  I  turn  the  binoculars  up- 
on it  for  a  brief  sentimental  moment. 
As  I  return  the  glasses  to  the  case, 
Madame  regards  me  with  attention. 

*Vous  partez  ce  soir,  monsieur?'  she 
murmurs. 

And  I  nod,  wondering  why  one  can 
detect  nothing  of  rapacity  in  her  rather 


tired  face.  'Oui,  madame,  je  partis 
pour  Constantinople  ce  soir,'  I  assure 
her,  thinking  to  engage  her  in  conver- 
sation. 

So  far,  in  spite  of  our  propinquity 
and  the  vociferous  curiosity  of  I^tia, 
we  have  not  spoken  together  to  any 
extent. 

*Etapr&?' 

*Apr^,  madame,  je  vais  k  Malta, 
Marseilles,  Paris,  et  Londres.  Peutfitre, 
k  I'Am^rique  aussi — je  ne  sais  pas.* 

'Mon  dieu!'  She  seems  quietly 
shocked  at  the  levity  of  a  man  who 
prances  about  the  world  like  this.  Then 
comes  the  inevitable  query,  *  Vous  6tes 
mari6,  monsieur?'  and  the  inevitable 
reply,  *Pas  encore.' 

She  abandons  Mount  Sipylus  for  a 
while  and  turns  on  the  chair,  one  high- 
heeled  and  rather  slatternly  shoe  tap- 
ping on  the  marble  flags.  'Mais  dttes- 
moi,  monsieur;  vouis  avez  une  amante 
de  coeur,  sans  doute?' 

*Vous  croyez  ga?  Pourquoi?* 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders. 

'N'importe.  C'est  vrai.  Vous  6tes 
triste.' 

*Oui.  Mais  c'est  la  guerre.* 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  observing 
later  that  I  was  a  philosopher,  which 
was  flattering  but  irrelevant.  And  then 
she  said  something  that  I  carried  away 
with  me,  as  the  destroyer  fled  over  the 
dark  waters  of  the  ^gean. 

'Oui,  c'est  la  guerre,  mais  il  faut  que 
vous  n'oubliez,  monsieur,  que  chaque 
voyage  est  im  petit  mort.' 

I  left  her  there,  looking  out  across 
the  hard  blue  glitter  of  the  gulf,  wh^i 
I  went  down  to  go  aboard. 
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ARCHIBALDS  EXAMPLE 

BY  EDWIN  ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 

Old  Archibald,  in  his  eternal  chair. 
Where  trespassers,  whatever  their  degree. 
Were  soon  frowned  out  again,  was  looking  off 
Across  the  clover  when  he  said  to  me, — 

*My  green  hill  yonder,  where  the  sun  goes  down 
Without  a  scratch,  was  once  inhabited 
By  trees  that  injured  him  —  an  evil  trash 
That  made  a  cage,  and  held  him  while  he  bled. 

*Gone  fifty  years,  I  see  them  as  they  were 
Before  they  fell.    They  were  a  crooked  lot 
To  spoil  my  sunset,  and  I  saw  no  time 
In  fifty  years  for  crooked  things  to  rot. 

'Trees,  yes;  but  not  a  service  or  a  joy 
To  God  or  man,  for  they  were  thieves  of  light. 
So  down  they  came.    Nature  and  I  looked  on. 
And  we  were  glad  when  they  were  out  of  sight. 

'Trees  are  like  men,  sometimes;  and  that  being  so. 
So  much  for  that.'    He  twinkled  in  his  chair. 
And  looked  across  the  clover  to  the  place 
That  he  remembered  when  the  trees  were  there. 
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BY  JOHN  BUCHAN 


Between  the  Windrush  and  the  Colne 
I  found  a  UUle  house  of  stone — 
A  Utile  wicked  house  of  stone, 

I 

The  October  day  was  brightening 
toward  late  afternoon  when  Leithen 
and  I  climbed  the  hill  above  the  stream 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  house.  All 
morning  a  haze  with  the  sheen  of  pearl 
in  it  had  lain  on  the  folds  of  downland, 
and  the  vision  of  far  horizons,  which  is 
the  glory  of  Cotswold,  had  been  veiled, 
so  that  every  valley  seemed  as  a  place 
inclosed  and  set  apart.  But  now  a  glow 
had  come  into  the  air,  and  for  a  little 
the  autumn  lawns  stole  the  tints  of  sum- 
mer. The  gold  of  simshine  was  warm 
on  the  grasses,  and  only  the  riot  of  color 
in  the  berry-laden  edges  of  the  fields 
and  the  slender  woodlands  told  of  the 
failing  year. 

We  were  looking  into  a  green  cup  of 
the  hills,  and  it  wasall  a  garden.  A  little 
place,  bounded  by  slopes  that  defined 
its  graciousness  with  no  hint  of  barrier, 
so  that  a  dweller  there,  though  his  view 
was  but  half  a  mile  on  any  side,  would 
yet  have  the  sense  of  dwelling  on 
uplands  and  commanding  the  world. 
ELound  the  top  edge  ran  an  old  wall 
of  stones,  beyond  which  the  October 
bracken  flamed  to  the  skyline.  Inside 
were  folds  of  ancient  pasture,  with 
here  and  there  a  thorn-bush,  falling  to 
rose  gardens  and,  on  one  side,  to  the 
smooth  sward  of  a  terrace  above  a  tiny 
lake. 

At  the  heart  of  it  stood  the  house 
like  a  jewel  well-set.  It  was  a  miniature, 
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but  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  style 
was  late  seventeenth  century,  when  an 
agreeable  classic  convention  had  open- 
ed up  to  sunlight  and  comfort  the  dark 
magnificence  of  the  Tudor  fashion.  The 
place  had  the  spacious  air  of  a  great 
mansion,  and  was  furnished  in  every  de- 
tail with  a  fine  scrupulousness.  Only 
when  the  eye  measured  its  proportions 
with  the  woods  and  the  hillside  did 
the  mind  perceive  that  it  was  a  small 
dwelling. 

The  stone  of  Cotswold  takes  curi- 
ously the  color  of  the  weather.  Under 
thunderclouds  it  will  be  as  dark  as  ba^ 
salt;  on  a  gray  day  it  will  be  gray  like 
lava;  but  in  sunshine  it  absorbs  the  sun. 
At  the  moment  the  little  house  was  pale 
gold,  like  honey. 

Leithen  swung  a  long  leg  across  the 
stile. 

*  Pretty  good,  is  n't  it  ? '  he  said.  *  It 's 
pure,  authentic  Sir  Christopher  Wr^i. 
The  name  is  worthy  of  it,  too.  It  is  call- 
ed FuUcircle.' 

He  told  me  its  story.  It  had  been 
built  after  the  Restoration  by  the  Car- 
teron  family,  whose  wide  domains  ran 
into  these  hills.  The  Lord  Carteron  of 
the  day  was  a  friend  of  the  Merry  Mon- 
arch; but  it  was  not  as  a  sanctuary  for 
orgies  that  he  built  the  house.  Perhaps 
he  was  tired  of  the  gloomy  splendor  of 
Minster  Carteron,  and  wanted  a  home 
of  his  own  and  not  of  his  ancestors* 
choosing.  He  had  an  elegant  taste  in 
letters,  as  we  can  learn  from  his  neat 
imitations  of  Martial,  his  pretty  JBuoo- 
lics  and  the  more  than  respectable  Latin 
hexameters  of  his  Ars  Vivendi.  Being  a 
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great  nobleman,  he  had  the  best  skill  of 
the  day  to  construct  his  hermitage,  and 
thither  he  would  retire  for  months  at 
a  time,  with  like-minded  friends,  to  a 
world  of  books  and  gardens.  He  seems 
to  have  had  no  ill-wishers;  contempo- 
rary memoirs  speak  of  him  charitably, 
and  Dryden  spared  him  four  lines  of  en- 
comium. 'A  selfish  old  dog,'  Leithen 
caOed  him.  'He  had  the  good  sense  to 
eschew  politics  and  enjoy  life.  His  soul 
is  in  that  little  house.  He  only  did  one 
fash  thing  in  his  career  —  he  antici- 
pated the  King,  his  master,  by  some 
3rears  in  turning  Papist.' 

I  asked  about  its  later  history. 

*  After  his  death  it  passed  to  a  young- 
er branch  of  the  Carterons.  It  left  them 
m  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  Ap- 
plebys  got  it.  They  were  a  jovial  lot  of 
huntfaig  squires  and  let  the  library  go 
to  the  dogs.  Old  Colonel  Appleby  was 
still  alive  when  I  came  to  Borrowby. 
Something  went  wrong  in  his  inside 
when  he  was  nearly  seventy,  and  the 
doctors  knocked  him  off  liquor.  Not 
that  he  dnmk  too  much,  though  he  did 
himself  well.  That  finished  the  poor  old 
boy.  He  told  me  that  it  revealed  to  him 
the  amazing  truth  that  during -a  long 
and,  as  he  hoped,  publicly  useful  life  he 
had  nev^*  been  quite  sober.  He  was  a 
good  feUow  and  I  missed  him  when  he 
died.  The  place  went  to  a  remote  cous- 
in called  Giffen.' 

Leith^fi's  eyes  as  they  scanned  the 
prospect,  seemed  amused. 

'Julian  and  Ursula  Giffen  —  I  dare 
say  jrou  know  the  names.  They  always 
hunt  in  couples,  and  write  books  about 
sock>k>gy  and  advanced  ethics  and  psy-  . 
chics — books  called  either  "The  New 
This  or  That"  or  "The  Truth  about 
Scxnething  or  Other."  You  know  the 
sort  of  thing.  They're  deep  in  all  the 
pseudo-sciences.  They're  decent  souls, 
bat  you  can  guess  the  type.  I  came 
across  them  in  a  case  I  had  at  the  Old 
Bail^  —  defending  a  ruffian  who  was 


charged  with  murder.  I  had  n't  a  doubt 
he  deserved  hanging  on  twenty  counts, 
but  there  was  n't  enough  evidence  to 
convict  him  on  this  one.  Dodderidge 
was  at  his  worst,  —  it  was  just  before 
they  induced  him  to  retire,  —  and  his 
handling  of  the  jury  was  a  masterpiece 
of  misdirection.  Of  course,  there  was  a 
shindy.  The  thing  was  a  scandal,  and 
it  stirred  up  all  the  himianitarians  till 
the  murderer  was  almost  forgotten  in 
the  iniquities  of  old  Dodderidge.  You 
must  remember  the  case.  It  filled  the 
papers  for  weeks.  Well,  it  was  in  that 
connection  that  I  fell  in  with  the  Gif- 
fens.  I  got  rather  to  like  them,  and 
I've  been  to  see  them  at  their  house  in 
Hampstead.  Golly,  what  a  placet  Not 
a  chair  fit  to  sit  down  on,  and  colors 
that  made  you  want  to  howl.  I  never 
met  people  whose  heads  were  so  full  of 
feathers.' 

I  said  something  about  that  being  an 
odd  milieu  for  him. 

'Oh,  I  like  human  beings,  all  kinds. 
It's  my  profession  to  study  them,  for 
without  that  the  practice  of  the  law 
would  be  a  dismal  affair.  There  are 
hordes  of  people  like  the  Giffens  — 
only  not  so  good,  for  they  really  have 
hearts  of  gold.  They  are  the  rootless 
stuff  in  the  world  to-day.  In  revolt 
against  everything  and  everybody  with 
any  ancestry.  A  kind  of  innocent  self- 
ri^teousness  —  wanting  to  be  the 
people  with  whom  wisdom  begins  and 
ends.  They  are  mostly  sensitive  and 
tender-hearted,  but  they  wear  them- 
selves out  in  an  eternal  dissidence. 
Can't  build,  you  know,  for  they  object 
to  all  tools,  but  very  ready  to  crab. 
They  scorn  any  form  of  Christianity, 
but  they'll  walk  miles  to  patronize 
some  wretched  sect  that  has  the  merit 
of  being  brand-new.  "Pioneers"  they 
call  themselves  —  funny  little  imclad 
people  adventuring  into  the  cold  desert 
with  no  maps.  Giffen  once  describ- ' 
himself  and  his  friends  to  me  as  " 
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ward-looking,"  but  that,  of  course,  is 
just  what  they  are  not.  To  tackle  the 
future  you  must  have  a  firm  grip  of  the 
past,  and  for  them  the  past«is  only  a 
pathc^ogical  curiosity.  They're  up  to 
their  necks  in  the  mud  of  the  present  — 
but  good,  after  a  fashion;  and  innocent 
—  sordidly  innocent.  Fate  was  in  an 
ironical  mood  when  she  saddled  them 
with  that  wicked  little  house.' 

*  Wicked '  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
fair  word.  It  sat  honey-colored  among 
its  gardens  with  the  meekness  of  a  dove. 

The  sound  of  a  bicycle  on  the  road 
behind  made  us  turn  round,  and  Lei- 
then  advanced  to  meet  a  dismounting 
rider. 

He  was  a  tallish  fellow,  some  forty 
years  old,  perhaps,  with  one  of  those 
flufiy  blond  beards  that  have  never 
been  shaved.  Short-sighted,  of  course, 
and  wore  glasses.  Biscuit-colored 
knickerbockers  and  stockings  clad  his 
lean  limbs. 

Leithen  introduced  me.  'We  are 
walking  to  Borrowby  and  stopped  to 
admire  your  house.  Could  we  have  just 
a  glimpse  inside?  I  want  Jardine  to  see 
the  staircase.' 

Mr.  Giffen  was  very  willing.  *IVe 
been  over  to  Clyston  to  send  a  telegram. 
We  have  some  friends  for  the  week-end 
who  might  interest  you.  Won't  you 
stay  to  tea?' 

He  had  a  gentle,  formal  courtesy 
about  him,  and  his  voice  had  the  facile 
intonations  of  one  who  loves  to  talk. 
He  led  us  through  a  little  gate,  and 
along  a  shorn  green  walk  among  the 
bracken,  to  a  postern  which  gave  en- 
trance to  the  garden.  Here,  though  it 
was  October,  there  was  still  a  bright 
show  of  roses,  and  the  jet  of  water  from 
the  leaden  Cupid  dripped  noiselessly 
among  fallen  petals.  And  then  we 
stood  before  the  doorway  above  which 
the  old  Carteron  had  inscribed  a  line  of 
Horace. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  quite  like 


the  little  hall.  There  were  two,  indeed, 
separated  by  a  staircase  of  a  wood  that 
looked  like  olive.  Both  were  paved  with 
black-and-white  marble,  and  the  inner 
was  oval  in  shape,  with  a  gallery  sup- 
ported on  slender  walnut  pillars.  It 
was  all  in  miniature,  but  it  had  a  spa- 
ciousness which  no  mere  size  could  give. 
Also  it  seemed  to  be  permeated  by  the 
quintessence  of  sunlight.  Its  air  was 
of  long-descended,  confident,  equable 
happiness. 

There  were  voices  on  the  terrace  be- 
yond the  hall.  Giffen  led  us  into  a  little 
room  on  the  left.  'You  remember  the 
house  in  Colonel  Appleby's  time,  Leith- 
en. This  was  the  chapel.  It  had  always 
been  the  chapel.  You  see  the  change  we 
have  made.  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Jardine.  You're  not  by  any  chance  a 
Roman  Catholic?' 

The  room  had  a  white  paneling  and, 
on  two  sides,  deep  windows.  At  one  end 
was  a  fine  Italian  shrine  of  marble,  and 
the  floor  was  mosaic,  blue  and  white,  in 
a  quaint  Byzantine  pattern.  There  was 
the  same  air  of  sunny  cheerfulness  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  house.  No  mystery- 
could  find  a  lodgment  here.  It  mi^t 
have  been  a  chapel  for  three  centuries, 
but  the  place  was  pagan.  The  Giffens* 
changes  were  no  sort  of  desecration. 
A  green  baize  table  filled  most  of  the 
floor,  surrounded  by  chairs  like  a  com- 
mittee room.  On  new  raw-wood  shelves 
were  files  of  papers  and  stacks  of  blue- 
books  and  those  desiccated  works  into 
which  reformers  of  society  torture  the 
English  tongue.  Two  typewriters  stood 
on  a  side  table. 

*It  is  our  workroom,'  Giffen  explain- 
ed. *We  hold  our  Sunday  moots  here. 
Ursula  thinks  that  a  week-end  is  wasted 
unless  it  produces  some  piece  of  real 
work.  Often  a  quite  valuable  commit- 
tee has  its  beginning  here.  We  try  to 
make  our  home  a  refuge  for  busy  work- 
ers, where  they  need  not  idle  but  can 
work  \mder  happy  conditions.' 
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*  "A  college  situate  in  a  clearer  air/' ' 
Leithen  quoted. 

But  Giffen  did  not  respond  except 
with  a  smile;  he  had  probably  never 
heard  of  Lord  Falkland. 

A  woman  entered  the  room,  a  woman 
^dio  might  have  been  pretty  if  she  had 
taken  a  little  pains.  Her  reddish  hair 
was  drawn  tightly  back  and  dressed  in 
a  hard  knot,  and  her  clothes  were  hor- 
ribly incongruous  in  a  remote  manor- 
house.  She  had  bright  eager  eyes,  like  a 
bird,  and  hands  that  fluttered  nervous- 
ly.  She  greeted  Leithen  with  warmth. 

*  We  have  settled  down  marvelously,* 
she  told  him.  'Julian  and  I  feel  as  if  we 
had  always  lived  here,  and  our  life  has 
arranged  itself  so  perfectly.  My  moth- 
ers' cottages  in  the  village  will  soon  be 
ready,  and  the  Club  is  to  be  opened 
next  week.  Julian  and  I  will  carry  on 
the  dasses  ourselves  for  the  first  winter. 
Next  year  we  hope  to  have  a  really  fine 
programme.  And  then  it  is  so  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  entertain  one's  friends. 
Won't  you  stay  to  tea?  Dr.  Swope  is 
here,  and  Mary  Elliston,  and  Mr.  Percy 
Blak^ — you  know,  the  Member  of 
Parliament.  Must  you  hurry  off ?  I'm 
so  sorry.  —  What  do  you  think  of  our 
wcH'kroom?  It  was  utterly  terrible  when 
we  first  came  here  —  a  sort  of  decayed 
chapel,  like  a  withered  tuberose.  We 
have  let  the  air  of  heaven  into  it.' 

I  obfi^-ved  that  I  had  never  seen  a 
house  8o  full  of  space  and  light. 

'Ah,younoticethat?  It  is  a  curiously 
^PPy  pl&ce  to  live  in.  Sometimes  I'm 
afanost  afraid  to  feel  so  light-hearted. 
But  we  look  on  ourselves  as  only  trus- 
tees. It  is  a  trust  we  have  to  administer 
for  the  ccMnmon  good.  You  know,  it's 
a  house  on  which  you  can  lay  your  own 
impress.  I  can  imagine  places  which 
dominate  the  dwellers,  but  FuUcircle  is 
plastic  and  we  can  make  it  our  own  as 
much  as  if  we  had  planned  and  built 
it.   That's  our  chief  piece  of  good 


We  took  our  leave,  for  we  had  no  de- 
sire for  the  company  of  Dr.  Swope  and 
Mr.  Percy  Blaker.  When  we  reached 
the  highway  we  halted  and  looked  back 
on  the  little  jewel.  Shafts  of  the  wester- 
ing sun  now  caught  the  stone  and  turn- 
ed the  honey  to  ripe  gold.  Thin  spires 
of  amethyst  smoke  rose  into  the  still 
air.  I  thought  of  the  weU-meaning,  rest- 
less couple  inside  its  walls,  and  some- 
how they  seemed  out  of  the  picture. 
They  simply  did  not  matter.  The  house 
was  the  thing,  for  I  had  never  met  in 
inanimate  stone  such  an  air  of  gentle 
masterfulness.  It  had  a  personality  of 
its  own,  clean-cut  and  secure,  like  a 
high-bom  old  dame  among  the  females 
of  profiteers.  And  Mrs.  Giffen  claimed 
to  have  given  it  her  impress! 

That  night,  in  the  library  at  Borrow- 
by,  Leithen  discoursed  of  the  Resto- 
ration. Borrowby,  of  which,  by  the 
expenditure  of  much  care  and  a  good 
deal  of  money,  he  had  made  a  civil- 
ized dwelling,  is  a  Tudor  manor  of  the 
Cotswold  type,  with  its  high-pitched 
narrow  roofs  and  taU  stone  chimne3rs, 
rising  sheer  from  the  meadows  with 
something  of  the  massiveness  of  a  Bor- 
der keep. 

He  nodded  toward  the  linen-fold 
paneling  and  the  great  carved  chim- 
ney-piece. 

'In  this  kind  of  house  you  have  the 
mystery  of  the  elder  England.  What 
was  Raleigh's  phrase?  '* High  thoughts 
and  divine  contemplations."  The  peo- 
ple who  built  this  sort  of  thing  lived 
close  to  another  world,  and  thought 
bravely  of  death.  It  doesn't  matter 
who  they  were,  —  Crusaders  or  Eliza- 
bethans or  Puritans,  —  they  all  had 
poetry  in  them  and  the  heroic  and  a 
great  unworldliness.  They  had  mar- 
velous spirits,  and  plenty  of  joys  and 
trimnphs;  but  they  had  also  their  hours 
of  black  gloom.  Their  lives  were  like 
our  weather  —  storm  and  sun.  One 
thing  they  never  feared  —  death.   He 
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walked  too  near  them  all  their  days  to 
be  a  bogey. 

*But  the  Restoration  was  a  sharp 
break.  It  brought  paganism  into  Eng- 
land; paganism  and  the  art  of  life.  No 
people  have  ever  known  better  the 
secret  of  bland  happiness.  Look  at  Full- 
circle.  There  are  no  dark  comers  there. 
The  man  that  built  it  knewaU  there  was 
to  be  known  about  how  to  live.  The 
trouble  was  that  they  did  not  know  how 
to  die.  That  was  the  one  shadow  on  the 
glass.  So  they  provided  for  it  in  a  pa- 
gan way.  They  tried  magic.  They  never 
become  true  Catholics  —  they  were  al- 
ways pagan  to  the  end,  but  they  smug- 
gled a  priest  into  their  lives.  He  was  a 
kind  of  insurance  premium  against  un- 
welcome mystery.* 

n 

It  was  not  till  nearly  two  years  later 
that  I  saw  the  Giffens  again.  The  May- 
fly season  was  about  at  its  close,  and  I 
had  snatched  a  day  on  a  certain  limpid 
Cotswold  river.  There  was  another 
man  on  the  same  beat,  fishing  from  the 
opposite  bank,  and  I  watched  him 
with  some  anxiety,  for  a  duffer  would 
have  spoiled  my  day.  To  my  relief  I 
recognized  Giffen.  With  him  it  was 
easy  to  come  to  terms,  and  presently 
the  water  was  parceled  out  between  us. 

We  foregathered  for  luncheon,  and  I 
stood  watching  while  he  neatly  stalked, 
rose,  and  landed  a  trout.  I  confessed  to 
some  surprise  —  first  that  Giffen  should 
be  a  fisherman  at  all,  for  it  was  not  in 
keeping  with  my  old  notion  of  him;  and 
second,  that  he  should  cast  such  a  work- 
manlike line.  As  we  lunched  together, 
I  observed  several  changes.  He  had 
shaved  his  fluffy  beard,  and  his  face 
was  notably  less  lean,  and  had  the  clear 
even  sunburn  of  the  countryman.  His 
clothes,  too,  were  different.  They  also 
were  workmanlike,  and  looked  as  if  they 
belonged  to  him  —  he  no  longer  wore 


the  imeasy  knickerbockers  of  the  Sun- 
day golfer. 

*I'm  desperately  keen,'  he  told  me. 
*You  see  it's  only  my  second  May-fly 
season,  and  last  year  I  was  no  better 
than  a  beginner.  I  wish  I  had  known 
long  ago  what  good  fun  fishing  was. 
Isn't  this  a  blessed  place?'  And  he 
looked  up  through  the  canopy  of  flow- 
ering chestnuts  to  the  June  sky. 

*I'm  glad  you've  taken  to  sport,'  I 
said,  ^even  if  you  only  come  here  for 
the  week-ends.  Sport  lets  you  into  the 
secrets  of  the  countryside.' 

*0h,  we  don't  go  much  to  London 
now,*  was  his  answer.  *We  sold  our 
Hampstead  house  a  year  ago.  I  can't 
think  how  I  ever  could  stick  that 
place.  Ursula  takes  the  same  view.  I 
would  n't  leave  Oxfordshire  just  now 
for  a  thousand  pounds.  Do  you  smell 
the  hawthorn?  Last  week  this  meadow 
was  scented  like  Paradise.  —  D'  you 
know,  Leithen's  a  queer  fellow?' 

I  asked  why. 

'He  once  told  me  that  this  country- 
side in  June  made  him  sad.  He  said  it 
was  too  perfect  a  thing  for  fallen  human- 
ity. I  call  that  morbid.  Do  you  see  any 
sense  in  it?' 

I  knew  what  Leithen  meant,  but  it 
would  have  taken  too  long  to  explain. 

'I  feel  warm  and  good  and  happy 
here,'  he  went  on.  *  I  used  to  talk  about 
living  close  to  nature.  Rot!  I  did  n't 
know  what  nature  meant.  Now  —  * 
He  broke  off.  *By  Jove,  there's  a  king- 
fisher. That  is  only  the  second  I've 
seen  this  year.  They 're  getting  uncom- 
mon with  us.' 

*  With  us.'  I  liked  the  phrase.  He  was 
becoming  a  true  countryman. 

We  had  a  good  day,  —  not  extrava- 
gantly successful,  but  satisfactory, — 
and  he  persuaded  me  to  come  home 
with  him  to  Fullcircle  for  the  night,  ex- 
plaining that  I  could  catch  an  early 
train  next  morning  at  the  junction.  So 
we  extricated  a  little  two-seater  frosa 
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the  midst  of  a  clump  of  lilacs,  and 
drove  through  four  miles  of  sweet- 
scented  dusk,  with  nightingales  shout- 
ing in  every  thicket. 

I  changed  into  a  suit  of  his  flannels 
m  a  room  looking  out  on  the  little  lake 
where  trout  were  rising,  and  I  remem- 
ber that  I  whistled  from  pure  light- 
heartedness.  In  that  adorable  house 
one  seined  to  be  still  breathing  the  air 
of  the  spring  meadows. 

Dinner  was  my  first  big  surprise.  It 
was  admirable  —  plain,  but  perfectly 
cooked,  and  with  that  excellence  of 
basic  material  which  is  the  glory  of  a 
well-appointed  country  house.  There 
was  wine,  too,  which  I  am  certain  was 
a  new  thing.  Giffen  gave  me  a  bottle  of 
smmd  claret,  and  afterwards  some  more 
than  decent  port.  My  second  surprise 
vas  my  hostess.  Her  clothes,  like  her 
husband's,  must  have  changed,  for  I 
(£d  not  notice  what  she  was  wearing, 
and  I  had  noticed  it  only  too  clearly  the 
last  time  we  met.  More  remarkable 
stiD  was  the  difi'erence  in  her  face.  For 
the  first  time  I  realized  that  she  was  a 
pretty  woman.  The  contours  had  soft- 
ened and  rounded,  and  there  was  a 
chamung  wdl-being  in  her  eyes,  very 
different  from  the  old  restlessness.  She 
looked  content,  infinitely  content. 

I  asked  about  her  mothers'  cottages. 
9»e  lauded  cheerfully. 

*I  gave  th^n  up  after  the  first  year. 
IVy  did  n't  mix  well  with  the  village 
people,  I'm  quite  ready  to  admit  my 
Offitake,  and  it  was  the  wrong  kind  of 
dttrity.  The  Londoners  did  n't  like  it 
-^fdt  lonesome  and  sighed  for  the 
Ked-fish  shop;  and  the  village  women 
We  shy  of  them  —  afraid  of  infectious 
complaints,  you  know.  Julian  and  I 
h»ve  decided  that  our  business  is  to 
look  after  our  own  people.' 

It  may  have  been  malicious,  but  I 
®W  something  about  the  wonderful 
•dwne  of  village  education. 

'AnothCT  relic  of  Cockneyism,'  laugh- 


ed the  lady,  but  Giffen  looked  a  trifle 
shy. 

*I  gave  it  up  because  it  did  n*t  seem 
worth  while.  What  is  the  use  of  spoil- 
ing a  perfectly  wholesome  scheme  of 
life  by  introducing  imnecessary  com- 
plications?  Medicine  is  no  good  unless 
a  man  is  sick,  and  these  people  are  not 
sick.  Education  is  the  only  cure  for 
certain  diseases  the  modem  world  has 
engendered,  but  if  you  don't  find  the 
disease,  the  remedy  is  superfluous.  The 
fact  is,  I  had  n't  tlie  face  to  go  on  with 
the  thing.  I  wanted  to  be  taught  rather 
than  to  teach.  There's  a  whole  world 
round  me  of  which  I  know  very  little, 
and  my  first  business  is  to  get  to  under- 
stand it.  Any  village  poacher  can  teach 
me  more  of  the  things  that  matter  than 
I  have  to  tell  him.' 

'Besides,  we  have  so  much  to  do,* 
his  wife  added.  'There's  the  house  and 
the  garden  and  the  home  farm  and  the 
property.  It  is  n't  large,  but  it  takes  a 
lot  of  looking  after.' 

The  dining-room  was  long  and  low- 
ceilinged,  and  had  a  white  paneling  in 
bold  relief.  Through  the  deep  windows 
came  odors  of  the  garden  and  a  faint 
tinkle  of  water.  The  dusk  was  deepen- 
ing and  the  engravings  in  their  rosewood 
frames  were  dim,  but  sufficient  light 
remained  to  reveal  the  picture  above 
the  fireplace.  It  showed  a  middle-aged 
man  in  the  clothes  of  the  later  Stuarts. 
The  pliunp  tapering  fingers  of  one  hand 
held  a  book;  the  other  was  hidden  in 
the  folds  of  a  flowered  waistcoat.  The 
long  curled  wig  framed  a  delicate  face 
with  something  of  the  grace  of  youth 
left  to  it.  There  were  quizzical  lines 
about  the  mouth,  and  the  eyes  smiled 
pleasantly  yet  very  wisely.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  man  I  should  have  liked  to  dine 
with.  He  must  have  been  the  best  of 
company. 

Giffen  answered  my  question. 

'That's  the  Lord  Carteron  who  built 
the  house.  No  —  no  relation.  Ourpeo- 
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pie  were  the  Applebys,  who  came  in 
1753.  We've  both  fallen  so  deep  in  love 
with  Fullcircle  that  we  wanted  to  see 
the  man  who  conceived  it.  I  had  some 
trouble  getting  it.  It  came  out  of  the 
Minster  Carteron  sale,  and  I  had  to  give 
a  Jew  dealer  twice  what  he  paid  for  it. 
It's  a  jolly  thing  to  live  with.' 

It  was  indeed  a  curiously  charming 
picture.  I  found  my  eyes  straying  to  it 
till  the  dusk  obscured  the  features.  It 
was  the  face  of  one  wholly  at  home  in  a 
suave  world,  learned  in  all  the  urbani- 
ties. A  good  friend,  I  thought,  the  old 
lord  must  have  been,  and  a  superlative 
companion.  I  could  imagine  neat  Hora- 
tian  tags  coming  ripely  from  his  lips. 
Not  a  strong  face,  but  somehow  a 
dominating  one.  The  portrait  of  the 
long-dead  gentleman  had  still  the  at- 
mosphere of  life.  Giffen  raised  his  glass 
of  port  to  him  as  we  rose  from  table,  as 
if  to  salute  a  comrade. 

We  moved  to  the  room  across  the 
hall  which  had  once  been  the  Giffens' 
workroom,  the  cradle  of  earnest  com- 
mittees and  weighty  memoranda.  This 
was  my  third  surprise.  Baize-covered 
table  and  raw-wood  shelves  had  disap- 
peared. The  place  was  now  half  smok- 
ing-room, half  library.  On  the  walls 
hung  a  fine  collection  of  colored  sport- 
ing prints,  and  below  them  were  ranged 
low  Hepplewhite  bookcases.  The  lamp- 
light glowed  on  the  ivory  walls,  and  the 
room,  like  everything  else  in  the  house, 
was  radiant. 

Above  the  mantelpiece  was  a  stag's 
head  —  a  fair  eleven-pointer. 

Giffen  nodded  proudly  toward  it. 
*I  got  that  last  year  at  Machray.  My 
first  stag.' 

There  was  a  little  table  with  an  array 
of  magazines  and  weekly  papers.  Some 
amusement  must  have  been  visible  in 
my  face,  as  I  caught  sight  of  various 
light-hearted  sporting  journals,  for  he 
laughed  apologetically.  'You  must  n't 
think  that  Ursula  and  I  take  in  that 


stuff  for  ourselves.  It  amuses  our  guests, 
you  know.' 

I  dared  say  it  did,  but  I  was  con- 
vinced that  tlie  guests  were  no  longer 
Dr.  Swope  and  Mr.  Percy  Blaker. 

One  of  my  many  failings  is  that  I  can 
never  enter  a  room  containing  books 
without  scanning  the  titles.  Giffen's 
collection  won  my  hearty  approval. 
There  were  the  very  few  novelists  I  can 
read  myself —  Miss  Austen  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter and  the  admirable  Marryat;  there 
was  a  shelf  full  of  memoirs,  and  a  good 
deal  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  poetry;  there  was  a  set  of  the 
classics  in  fine  editions,  Bodonis  and 
Baskervilles  and  such  like;  there  was 
much  county  history  and  one  or  two 
valuable  old  Herbals  and  Itineraries. 
I  was  certain  that  two  years  earlier  Gif- 
fen would  have  had  no  use  for  litera- 
ture except  some  muddy  Russian  odd- 
ments, and  I  am  positive  that  he  would 
not  have  known  the  name  of  Surtees. 
Yet  there  stood  the  tall  octavos  record- 
ing the  unedifying  careers  of  Mr.  Jor- 
rocks,  Mr.  Facey  Romford,  and  Mr. 
Soapy  Sponge. 

I  was  a  little  bewildered  as  I  stretch- 
ed my  legs  in  a  very  deep  armchair. 
Suddenly  I  had  a  strong  impression  of 
looking  on  at  a  play.  My  hosts  seemed 
to  be  automata,  moving  docilely  at  the 
orders  of  a  masterful  stage  manager, 
and  yet  with  no  sense  of  bondage.  And 
as  I  looked  on,  they  faded  off  the  scene, 
and  there  was  only  one  personality  — 
that  house  so  serene  and  secure,  smil- 
ing at  our  modem  antics,  but  weaving 
all  the  while  an  iron  spell  around  its 
lovers. 

For  a  second  I  felt  an  oppression 
as  of  something  to  be  resisted.  But  no. 
There  was  no  oppression.  The  house 
was  too  well-bred  and  disdainful  to  seek 
to  captivate.  Only  those  who  fell  in 
love  with  it  could  know  its  mastery,  for 
all  love  exacts  a  price.  It  was  far  more 
than  a  thing  of  stone  and  lime:  it  was  a 
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creed,  an  art,  a  scheme  of  life  —  older 
than  any  Carteron,  older  than  England. 
Somewhere  far  back  in  time,  in  Rome, 
in  Attica,  or  in  an  JBgean  island,  there 
must  have  been  such  places;  and  then 
they  called  them  temples,  and  gods 
dwelt  in  than. 

I  was  roused  by  Giffen's  voice  dis- 
coursing of  his  books.  'I've  been  rub- 
bing up  my  classics  again,'  he  was  say- 
ing. 'Queer  thing,  but  ever  since  I  left 
Cambridge  I  have  been  out  of  the 
naood  for  them.  And  I'm  shockingly 
ill-read  in  English  literature.  I  wish  I 
had  more  time  for  reading,  for  it  means 
a  lot  to  me.' 

'Th^e  is  such  an  embarrassment  of 
riches  here,'  said  his  wife.  'The  days 
are  hir  too  short  for  all  there  is  to  do. 
Even  when  there  is  nobody  staying  in 
the  house  I  find  every  hour  occupied. 
It's  delicious  to  be  busy  over  things  one 
really  cares  for.' 

'All  the  same  I  wish  I  could  do  more 
reading,' said  Giffen.  'I've never want^ 
ed  to  so  much  before.' 

'But  you  come  in  tired  from  shooting 
and  sleep  sound  till  dinner,'  said  the 
lady,  laying  an  affectionate  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

They  were  happy  people,  and  I  like 
happiness.  Self-absorbed,  perhaps,  but 
I  piefer  selfishness  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  things.  We  are  most  of  us  selfish 
dogs,  and  altruism  makes  us  imcom- 
fortable.  But  I  had  somehow  in  my 
mind  a  shade  of  uneasiness,  for  I  was 
the  witness  of  a  transformation  too 
swift  and  violent  to  be  whoUy  natiuul. 
Years,  no  doubt,  turn  our  eyes  inward 
and  abate  our  heroics,  but  not  a  trifle  of 
two  or  three.  Some  agency  had  been  at 
work  here,  some  agency  other  and  more 
potent  than  the  process  of  time.  The 
thing  fascinated  and  partly  frightened 
me.  FortheGiffens  —  though  I  scarce- 
ly dared  to  admit  it — had  deteriorated. 
Hey  •were  far  pleasanter  people,  I 
Uked  them  infinitely  better,  I  hoped  to 


see  them  often  again.  I  detested  the 
type  they  used  to  represent,  and  shun- 
ned it  like  the  plague.  They  were  wise 
now,  and  mellow,  and  most  agreeable 
himian  beings.  But  some  virtue  had 
gone  out  of  them.  An  uncomfortable 
virtue,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  virtue; 
something  generous  and  adventurous. 
In  the  earlier  time,  their  faces  had  had 
a  sort  of  wistful  kindness.  Now  they 
had  geniality  —  which  is  not  the  same 
thing. 

What  was  the  agency  of  this  miracle? 
It  was  all  around  me:  the  ivory  panel- 
ing, the  olive-wood  staircase,  the  lovely 
pillared  hall. 

I  got  up  to  go  to  bed  with  a  kind  of 
awe  on  me.  As  Mrs.  Giffen  lit  my 
candle,  she  saw  my  eyes  wandering 
among  the  gracious  shadows. 

'  Is  n't  it  wonderful,'  she  said, '  to  have 
foimd  a  house  which  fits  us  like  a  glove? 
No!  Closer.  Fits  us  as  a  bearskin  fits 
the  bear.  It  has  taken  our  impress  like 
wax.* 

Somehow  I  did  n't  think  that  impress 
had  come  from  the  Giffens'  side. 

in 

A  November  afternoon  foimd  Leith- 
en  and  myself  jogging  homeward  from 
a  run  with  the  Heythrop.  It  had  been  a 
wretched  day.  Twice  we  had  found  and 
lost,  and  then  a  deluge  had  set  in  which 
scattered  the  field.  I  had  taken  a  hearty 
toss  into  a  swamp,  and  got  as  wet  as  a 
man  may  be,  but  the  steady  downpour 
soon  reduced  everyone  to  a  like  condi- 
tion. When  we  turned  toward  Bor- 
rowby  the  rain  ceased,  and  an  icy  wind 
blew  out  of  the  east  which  partially 
dried  our  sopping  clothes.  All  the  grace 
had  faded  from  the  Cotswold  valleys. 
The  streams  were  brown  torrents,  the 
meadows  lagoons,  the  ridges  bleak  and 
gray,  and  a  sky  of  scurrying  clouds  cast 
leaden  shadows.  It  was  a  matter  of  ten 
miles  to  Borrowby;  we  had  long  ago 
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emptied  our  flasks,  and  I  longed  for 
something  hot  to  take  the  chill  out  of 
my  bones. 

'Let's  look  in  at  Fullcircle/  said 
Leithen,  as  we  came  out  on  the  high- 
road from  a  muddy  lane.  *  We'll  make 
the  Giffens  give  us  tea.  You'll  find 
changes  there.' 

I  asked  what  changes,  but  he  only 
smiled  and  told  me  to  wait  and  see. 

My  mind  was  busy  with  surmises  as 
we  rode  up  the  av^iue.  I  thought  of 
drink  or  drugs,  and  promptly  discarded 
the  notion.  Fullcircle  was,  above  all 
things,  decorous  and  wholesome.  Leith- 
en could  not  mean  the  change  in  the 
Giffens'  ways  which  had  so  impressed 
me  a  year  before,  for  he  and  I  had  long 
ago  discussed  that.  I  was  still  puzzling 
over  his  words  when  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  inner  hall,  with  the  Giffens 
making  a  hospitable  fuss  over  us. 

The  place  was  more  delectable  than 
ever.  Outside  was  a  dark  November 
day,  yet  the  little  house  seemed  to  be 
transfused  with  simshine.  I  do  not 
know  by  what  art  the  old  builders  had 
planned  it;  but  the  airy  pilasters,  the 
perfect  lines  of  the  ceiling,  the  soft 
coloring  of  the  wood  seemed  to  lay  open 
the  house  to  a  clear  sky.  Logs  burned 
brightly  on  the  massive  steel  andirons, 
and  the  scent  and  the  fine  blue  smoke 
of  them  strengthened  the  illusion  of 
sununer. 

Mrs.  Giffen  would  have  us  change 
into  dry  things,  but  Leithen  pleaded  a 
waiting  dinner  at  Borrowby.  The  two 
of  us  stood  by  the  fireplace,  drinking 
tea,  the  warmth  drawing  out  a  cloud  of 
vapor  from  our  clothes  to  mingle  with 
the  wood-smoke.  Giffen  lounged  in  an 
armchair  and  his  wife  sat  by  the  tea- 
table.  I  was  looking  for  the  changes  of 
which  Leithen  had  spoken. 

I  did  not  find  them  in  Giffen.  He 
was  much  as  I  remembered  him  on  the 
Jime  night  when  I  had  slept  here  —  a 
trifle  fuller  in  the  face,  perhaps,  a  little 


more  placid  about  the  mouth  and  eyes. 
He  looked  a  man  completely  oont^t 
with  life.  His  smile  came  readily,  and 
his  easy  laugh.  Was  it  my  fancy,  or 
had  he  acquired  a  look  of  the  picture  in 
the  dining-room?  I  nearly  made  an  er- 
rand to  go  and  see  it.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  his  mouth  had  now  something 
of  the  portrait's  delicate  complacence. 
Lely  would  have  found  him  a  fit  sub- 
ject, though  he  might  have  boggled  at 
his  lean  hands. 

But  his  wife!  Ah,  there  the  changes 
were  unmistakable.  She  was  comely 
now  rather  than  pretty,  and  the  con- 
tours of  her  face  had  grown  heavier. 
The  eagerness  had  gone  from  her  eyes 
and  left  only  comfort  and  good  humor. 
There  was  a  suspicion,  ever  so  slight, 
of  rouge  and  powder.  She  had  a  string 
of  good  pearls  —  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  her  wear  jewels.  The  hand  that 
poured  out  the  tea  was  plump,  shapely, 
and  well  cared  for.  I  was  looking  at  a 
most  satisfactory  mistress  of  a  country 
house,  who  would  see  that  nothing  was 
lacking  to  the  part. 

She  talked  more  and  laughed  oftener. 
Her  voice  had  an  airy  lightness  which 
would  have  made  the  silliest  prattle 
charming. 

'We  are  going  to  fill  the  house  with 
young  people  and  give  a  ball  at  Christ- 
mas,'she  announced.  'Thishall  is  sim- 
ply clamoring  to  be  danced  in.  You 
must  come,  both  of  you.  Promise  me. 
And,  Mr.  Leithen,  it  would  be  very  nice 
if  you  brought  a  party  from  Borrowby. 
Yoimg  men,  please.  We  are  overstock- 
ed with  girls  in  these  parts.  We  must  do 
something  to  make  the  country  cheer- 
ful in  winter-time.* 

I  observed  that  no  season  could  make 
Fullcircle  other  than  cheerful. 

*How  nice  of  you!'  she  cried.  'To 
praise  a  house  is  to  praise  the  house- 
holders, for  a  dwelling  is  just  what  its 
inmates  make  it.  Borrowby  is  you,  Mr. 
Leithen,  and  Fullcircle  us.' 
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'Shall  we  exchange?'  Leithen  asked. 

She  madea mouth.  'Borrowby would 
crush  me»  but  it  suits  a  Gothic  survival 
Eke  you.  Do  you  think  you  would  be 
happy  h^ne?' 

'Happy?'  said  Leithen  thoughtfully. 
'Happy?  Yes,  undoubtedly.  But  it 
might  be  bad  for  my  soul.  —  There's 
just  time  for  a  pipe,  Giffen,  and  then 
we  must  be  off.' 

I  was  filling  my  pipe  as  we  crossed 
the  outer  hall,  and  was  about  to  enter 
the  smoking-room  that  I  so  well  rem^n- 
bered,  when  Giffen  laid  a  hand  on  my 
arm. 

'We  don't  smoke  there  now/  he  said 
hastily. 

He  opened  the  door  and  I  looked 
m.  The  place  had  suffered  its  third 
metamorphosis.  The  marble  shrine 
which  I  had  noticed  on  my  first  visit 
had  been  brought  back,  and  the  blue 
mosaic  pavement  and  the  ivory  walls 
were  bare.  At  the  eastern  end  stood  a 
little  altar,  with,  aboVb  it,  a  copy  of  a 
GuT^ggb  Madonna. 

A  faint  smell  of  incense  hung  in  the 
air,  and  the  fragrance  of  hothouse 
flowers.  It  was  a  chapel,  but,  I  swear,  it 
was  a  more  pagan  place  than  when  it 
had  been  workroom  or  smoking-room. 

Giffen  gently  shut  the  door.   'Per- 


haps you  may  not  have  heard,  but 
some  months  ago  my  wife  became  a 
Catholic.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  wo- 
men, I  think.  It  gives  them  a  regular 
ritual  for  their  lives.  So  we  restored 
the  chapel,  which  had  alwa3r8  been  there 
ir  the  days  of  the  Carterons  and  the 
Applebys.' 

'And  you?'  I  asked. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'I  don't  bother  much  about  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  I  propose  to  foll6w  suit. 
It  will  please  Ursula  and  do  no  harm  to 
anybody.' 

We  halted  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
and  looked  back  on  the  garden  valley. 
Leithen's  laugh,  as  he  gazed,  had  more 
awe  than  mirth  in  it. 

'That  wicked  little  house!  I'm  going 
to  hunt  up  every  scrap  I  can  find  about 
old  Tom  Girteron.  He  must  have  been 
an  uncommon  clever  fellow.  He's  still 
alive  down  there  and  making  people  do 
as  he  did.  In  that  kind  of  place  you 
may  expel  the  priest  and  sweep  it  and 
garnish  it,  but  he  always  returns.' 

The  wrackwas  lifting  before  the  wind, 
and  a  shaft  of  late  watery  sun  fell  on 
the  gray  walls.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  little  house  wore  an  air  of  gentle 
triumph. 
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In  a  recent  number  of  the  Atlantic 
my  friend  Mr.  William  Harris  Arnold 
had  a  paper  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Book- 
store. I  read  it  attentively,  and  dis- 
agree with  his  conclusions.  As  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  subject  is  one  which  all 
who  read  should  be  interested  in,  I 
should  like  to  present  my  views  for 
what  they  may  be  worth. 

With  Mr.  Arnold's  statistics  I  have 
no  quarrel.  He  says  there  are  only  half 
as  many  booksellers  in  this  country  as 
there  were  fifty  years  ago.  He  is  in  a 
position  to  know,  and  I  am  willing  to 
accept  all  his  facts  as  stated.  I  am  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  condition  of 
the  bookseller  is  so  bad  that  it  can 
hardly  become  worse,  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  discover  why.  No  trade  will  attract 
men  in  which  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  make  more  than  a  bare,  a  very 
bare  living.  A  man  may  be  willing  to 
teach  or  preach,  and  starve,  but  if  he 
elects  to  make  a  living  by  selling  some- 
thing, he  is  sooner  or  later  going  to 
discover  that  he  can  sell  almost  any- 
thing with  greater  profit  than  current 
books. 

Mr.  Arnold's  remedy  for  the  situa- 
tion now  existing  is  that  publishers 
grant  the  booksellers  'the  option  of 
taking  books  by  outright  purchase  or 
on  memorandimi  *  —  that  is  to  say,  on 
sale  and  subject  to  return.  I  remember 
once,  years  ago,  hearing  the  late  An- 
drew Gimegie  say  to  a  body  of  business 
men  that,  if  he  were  in  a  business  in 


which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  tell, 
at  least  approximately,  how  much 
money  he  had  made  or  lost  in  a  given 
month,  he  would  get  out  of  that  busi- 
ness. He  said  that  the  next  best  thing 
to  making  money  was  to  know  that  you 
were  not  making  it^ — and  apply  the 
remedy.  Now,  if  a  publisher  should  es- 
tablish in  any  large  way  the  custom  of 
disposing  of  his  publications  *on  sale,' 
as  the  phrase  is,  I  would  like  to  know 
when,  if  ever,  he  could  go  before  his 
creditors,  represented  by  authors,  print- 
ers, paper-makers,  and  binders,  and  de- 
clare himself  solvent  and  worthy  of 
their  further  confidence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  publishers  as- 
sume sufficient  risk  as  it  is.  Many 
books,  I  fancy,  just  about  pay  their 
way,  showing  very  little  of  either  pro- 
fit or  loss;  there  may  be  a  small  profit 
resulting  from  the  average  book,  and 
the  exceptional  book  shows  either  a 
handsome  profit  —  or  a  large  loss.  The 
Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse^  trans- 
lated so  admirably  from  the  Spanish  by 
Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan,  is  the  most 
recent  of  great  successes:  edition  fol- 
lowed edition  in  such  quick  succession 
that  the  publishing  facilities  of  New 
York  City  were  heavily  drawn  upon  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  publication,  some  years  ago, 
of  Endymion,  by  Disraeli,  then  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  occasioned  an  enormous 
loss.  His  publishers  brought  out  this 
novel  in  the  then  customary  three-vd- 
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mne  fonn  for,  I  think,  two  guineas.  No 
<me  read  into  the  middle  of  the  second 
volume.  It  was  a  complete  failure. 
A  few  months  after  publication  every 
second-hand  bookshop  in  London  was 
trying  to  dispose  of  uncut,  and  unop- 
ened, 'library'  copies  at  about  the  cost 
of  binding.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
these  are  esctreme  instances:  the  profit 
in  the  one  case  must  have  amounted  to 
a  small  fortune,  the  losses  in  the  other 
mi^t  have  driven  the  publisher  into 
bankrupU^. 

The  publishing  business  has  always 
been  r^arded  as  extra-hazardous  — 
more  respectable  than  the  theatrical 
business  and  less  exciting,  but  resem- 
bling it  in  that  one  never  knows  wheth- 
er one  is  embarked  upon  a  success  or  a 
fiulure  until  it  is  too  late  to  withdraw. 
And  it  has  always  been  so.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  career  as  a  publisher  is  not 
always  rnnembered,  said  that  the  book- 
sdlers,  as  publishers  were  called  in  his 
day,  were  'the  only  tradesmen  in  the 
world  who  professedly  and  by  choice 
dealt  in  what  is  called  ''a  pig  in  a  poke," 
publishing  twenty  books  in  hopes  of 
hitting  upon  one  good  speculation,  as  a 
person  bu3rs  shares  in  a  lottery  in  hopes 
of  gaining  a  prize';  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  reason  to  know,  as  had  aJso 
Mark  Twain. 

I  rem^nber  that,  some  years  ago,  a 
little  book,  A  PvJblisher'a  Confessions, 
was  issued  anonymously  by  Double- 
day,  F^  &  Co.  It  recited  the  diffi- 
culties, financial  and  other,  of  a  firm  of 
publishers,  and  is  now  generally  under- 
stood to  have  been  written  by  Walter 
Hines  F^tge,  our  late  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's.  The  writer's  con- 
clusion was  that  men  of  such  distinction 
as  those  who  control  the  organizations 
known  as  Scribners,  Macmillan,  and 
others  of  like  standing,  could  earn  very 
much  more  by  devoting  their  abilities 
to  banking,  railroads,  or  other  lines  of 
manufacture;  for,  he  said,  'publishing 


as  publishing  is  the  least  profitable  of 
all  professions,  except  preaching  and 
teaching,  to  each  of  which  it  is  a  sort 
of  cousin.'  And  it  is  to  this  harassed 
person,  perplexed  by  reason  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  calling  beyond  most  business 
men,  that  Mr.  Arnold  would  add  the  fin- 
ancing of  the  countless  bookstores,  in 
many  cases  in  incompetent  hands,  all 
over  the  country  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. His  suggestion  is  interesting, 
but  I  doubt  if  publishers  in  any  large 
numbers  will  take  kindly  to  it.  They 
will  probably  feel  that  Mr.  Arnold  whom 
I  last  saw  in  his  own  library  surround- 
ed by  his  own  priceless  books,  apparent- 
ly free  from*  problems  of  any  kind,  has 
suggested  a  remedy  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease from  which  Uiey  are  sufi'ering. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  bookseUer  ra- 
ther than  the  publisher  that  my  heart 
goes  out.  We,  the  readers,  have  de- 
serted him.  A  rich,  intelligent,  and  ex- 
travagant people,  we  know  nothing, 
and  seemingly  wish  to  know  nothing,  of 
the  pleasure  of  buying  and  owning 
books.  As  I  see  it,  the  decay  of  the 
bookshop  set  in  years  ago  with  the 
downfall  of  the  lyceum,  the  debating 
society,  and  the  lecture  platform.  We 
have  none  of  these  things  now,  and  if 
we  had  not  largely  given  up  reading  as 
one  of  the  consequences,  I  would  not  be 
sorry;  but  the  mental  stimulation  that 
comes  from  personal  contact  has  been 
lost,  and  seemingly  there  is  nothing  that 
will  take  its  place.  Of  course,  when  I 
say  we  have  none  of  these  things,  I 
mean  in  proportion  to  our  population 
and  wealth. 

In  an  effort  to  escape  the  blame  that 
should  be  ours,  we  sometimes  say  that 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  scattered 
public  libraries  all  over  the  land  in  an 
effort,  relatively  successful,  to  die  poor, 
is  responsible  for  the  plight  in  which  the 
booksellers  find  themselves;  but  I  am 
willing  to  acquit  the  libraries  of  all 
blame.   They  do  an  immense  amount 
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of  good.  I  never  go  to  a  strange  city 
without  visiting  its  library,  and  I  count 
many  librarians  among  my  friends,  but 
I  am,  nevertheless,  always  overwhelm- 
ed in  the  presence  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  books,  as  I  might  be  in  the  pres- 
ence of  crowned  heads;  indeed,  I  think 
that,  idle  curiosity  once  gratified,  crown- 
ed heads  would  not  impress  me  at  all. 
And  so  it  is  that,  not  being  a  scholar 
or  altogether  indigent,  I  do  not  much 
use  any  library  except  my  own.  I  early 
formed  the  habit  of  buying  books,  and, 
thank  God,  I  have  never  lost  it.  Au- 
thors living  and  dead  —  dead,  for  the 
most  part  —  afford  me  my  greatest  en- 
joyment, and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  buy 
more  books  than  I  can  read.  Who  was 
it  who  said,  'I  hold  the  buying  of  more 
books  than  one  can  peradventure  read, 
as  nothing  less  than  the  soul's  reach- 
ing towards  infinity;  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  raises  us  above  the  beasts 
that  perish'?  Whoever  it  was,  I  agree 
with  him;  and  the  same  idea  has  been 
less  sententiously  expressed  by  Ralph 
Bergengren  in  that  charming  little 
poem  in  JaiM^  Joseph  and  John^  the 
loveliest  book  for  children  and  grown- 
ups since  R.  L.  S.  gave  us  his  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses. 

My  Pop  18  always  buying  books: 
So  that  Mom  says  his  study  looks 
Just  like  an  old  bookstore. 
The  bookshelves  are  so  full  and  tall. 
They  hide  the  paper  on  the  wall. 
And  there  are  books  just  everywhere, 
On  table,  window-seat,  and  chair. 
And  books  right  on  the  floor. 

And  every  little  while  he  buys 

More  books,  and  brings  them  home  and  tries 

To  find  a  place  where  they  will  fit. 

And  has  an  awful  time  of  it. 

Once,  when  I  asked  him  why  he  got 
So  many  books,  he  said,  'Vfhy  not?' 
I've  puzzled  over  that  a  lot 

Too  many  of  us  who  are  liberal,  not 

•  to  say  lavish,  in  our  household  expenses, 

aeon  to  regard  the  purchase  of  books  as 


an  almost  not-to-be-permitted  extrava- 
gance. We  buy  piano-players  and  talk- 
ing machines,  and  we  mortgage  our 
houses  to  get  an  automobile,  but  when 
it  comes  to  a  book,  we  exhaust  every 
resource  before  parting  with  ourmoney. 
If  we  cannot  borrow  a  book  from  a 
friend,  we  borrow  it  from  a  library;  if 
there  is  anything  I  like  less  than  lending 
a  book  it  is  borrowing  one,  and  I  know 
no  greater  bore  than  the  man  who  in- 
sists on  lending  you  a  book  which  you 
do  not  intend  to  read.  Of  course,  you 
can  cure  him,  ultimately,  by  losing  the 
volume;  but  the  process  takes  time. 

My  philosophy  of  life  is  very  simple; 
one  does  n't  have  to  study  the  accursed 
German  philosophers  —  or  any  oth^ 

—  to  discover  that  the  way  to  happi- 
ness is  to  get  a  day's  pleasure  every  day, 

—  I  am  not  writing  as  a  preacher,  — 
and  I  know  no  greater  pleasure  than 
taking  home  a  bundle  of  books  which 
you  have  deprived  yourself  of  some- 
thing to  buy. 

*I  never  buy  new  books,'  a  man  once 
said  to  me,  looking  at  a  pile  on  my 
library  table;  *I've  got  to  economize 
somewhere,  and  they  are  so  expensive.' 

*And  yet,  '  I  retorted,  'you  enjoy 
reading;  don't  you  feel  imder  any  ob- 
ligation to  the  authors  from  whom 
you  derive  so  much  pleasure?  Someone 
has  to  support  them.  I  confess  to  the 
obligation.' 

When  I  think  how  much  pleasure  I 
get  from  reading,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
buy  as  many  current  books  as  I  can. 
I  'collect'  Meredith  and  Stevenson,  the 
purchase  of  whose  books  no  longer  bene- 
fits them.  Why  should  I  not  also  col- 
lect George  Moore  or  Locke  or  Conrad, 
whom  I  don't  much  like,  or  Archibald 
Marshall,  whom  I  do?  They  are  en- 
gaged in  carrying  on  the  glorious  tradi- 
tion of  English  literature.  It  is  my  duty 
to  give  them  what  encouragement  I  can, 
to  pay  tribute  to  them;  I  wish  I  were 
not  singular  in  this. 
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But  to  return  to*  the  bookshop.  In 
addition  to  having  to  compete  with  the 
many  forms  of  amusement  unknown 
fifty  years  ago,  —  it  would  be  super- 
fluous for  me  to  do  more  than  mention 
the  latest  of  them,  the  'movie,'  —  the 
bookshop  elects  to  sell  a  'nationally 
advertised'  article  in  competition  with 
the  department  store.  The  publishers 
aflow  a  fairiy  liberal  margm  of  profit, 
if  the  bookshops  were  permitted  to 
keep  it;  but  the  department  stores  cut 
that  margin  to  the  quick.  For  reasons 
that  are  well  known  it  is  profitable  for 
them  to  do  so:  with  their  immense 
'turnover'  and  their  relatively  small 
'overhead,'  they  can  buy  a  book  for 
$1.50,  less  the  usual  trade  discount  of 
40  p^  cent,  and  sell  it  at  $1.25,  or  even 
$1.08,  and  make  money,  for  the  reason 
that  at  the  next  counter  they  are  selling 
boxes  of  diocolates,  marked:  'Week- 
End  Special,  70c,  Regular  Price  $1.00,' 
whidi  do  not  cost  over  forty  cents,  per- 
haps less;  and  they  frequently  do  get  a 
dollar  for  just  such  boxes.  And  what  is 
true  of  chocolates  is  true  of  practically 
ever3rthing  they  sell,  except  books  and 
a  few  other  specialties  which  they  use 
as  'leaders.'  Books  are  the  only  'na^ 
tionaOy  advertised'  specialties  which 
anyone  pretends  to  sell  in  shops  almost 
exclusivdy  devoted  to  them.  Time  was, 
and  it  was  a  sad  time,  when  the  month- 
ly magazines,  Atlantic^  Harper* a.  Scribe 
wa^e^  and  the  rest,  which  cost  $28.00 
per  hundred  wholesale,  were  retailed  in 
ahrge  store  in  Philadelphia  for  25  cents 
each.  The  highest  court  to  which  the 
question  can  be  carried  has  ruled  that 
the  seller  can  sell  at  any  price  he  pleases, 
provided  he  does  not  misstate  the  facts, 
as,  for  example,  that  his  immense  pur- 
chasing power  enables  him  to  undersell 
his  ccHnpetitors.  In  some  few  cases  the 
publishers  provide  'specials,'  too:  they 
give  extra  discounts  for  quantities,  and 

YOL.lU-NO.t 


there  are  always,  alas,  'remainders' 
sold  at  a  loss  by  the  publishers  and  at 
quite  a  tidy  little  profit  by  the  retailer; 
but  in  general  the  facts  are  as  I  have 
stated. 

It*  must  be  admitted  that  the  de- 
partment store  helps  the  publisher  by 
selling  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
of  books  like  Dere  Mable  and  the  Four 
Horsemen.  The  Young  Visiters,  too, 
whether  it  be  by  Barrie  or  another,  will 
sell  enormously;  but  just  so  large  as  is 
the  sale  of  books  like  these,  just  so  small 
is  the  sale  of  books  of  enduring  merit. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  I  fancy  that 
men  prefer  to  buy  what  I  may  call  good 
books,  while  women  buy  noveb  and 
the  lighter  forms  of  literature.  Now, 
fancy  a  man  going  into  a  department 
store  and  asking  for  a  copy  of  Tom 
Jones.  He  is  met  by  a  young  lady  in  a 
low-cut  dress,  standing  in  high-heeled 
slippers,  with  her  hair  gathered  up  in 
large  puffs  which  entirely  conceal  her 
ears;  her  nose  has  been  recently  pow- 
dered, and  she  looks  as  if  she  might  be 
going  to  a  party.  Tom  Jon^/' she  says; 
'is  it  a  boy's  book?  Juveniles,  second 
to  the  right.*  'No,  it's  a  novel,'  you 
say;  and  she  replies,  'Fiction,  second  to 
the  left.'  You  move  on,  avoiding  a 
table  on  which  is  a  sign,  'The  Newest 
Books  Are  On  This  Table,'  and  you 
meet  another  young  lady,  also  ready  for 
a  party,  and  repeat  your  question.  'Is 
it  a  new  book?'  she  says.  'No,'  you  ex- 
plain; and  she  conducts  you  to  a  case 
containing  hundreds  of  volumes  of  the 
Eveiyman's  Series  —  and  an  excellent 
series  it  is.  But  the  books  have  been 
skillfully  shuflled,  and  what  you  seek 
is  hard  to  find.  While  you  and  she  are 
looking,  someone  'cuts  in'  and  in- 
quires for  a  copy  otJa/va  Head,  to  which 
she  promptly  replies,  'One  sixty-nine,* 
and  conducts  her  customer  to  a  large 
pile  behind  which  she  disappears  and  is 
seen,  by  you,  no  more.  You  keep  on 
looking  until  someone  comes  to  your 
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rescue,  and  asks  if  she  can  do  anything 
for  you.  You  say  *Tom  Jonea*  and 
she,  being  an  intelligent  person,  says, 
*  Fielding,'  and  conducts  you  to  the 
fine-book  department,  where  you  are 
finally  shown  a  set  of  Fielding  flashily 
bound  in  what  appears  to  be  morocco, 
marked  $40.00.  You  demur  at  the  price 
and  explain  that  you  want  Tom  Jams 
to  read,  not  a  set  to  put  upon  your 
shelves;  finally,  thanking  the  'sales- 
lady '  for  her  trouble,  you  go  out  empty- 
handed,  having  wasted  half  an  hour. 

And,  as  a  result  of  this  situation, 
what  remains  of  the  once  flourishing 
retail  store?  It  has  practically  disap- 
peared from  the  main  street,  and  in  some 
neglected  backwater,  with  a  poor  stock 
and  little  trade,  the  owner  quietly 
awaits  the  result  of  the  race  between 
death  and  the  sheriff.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  under  these  conditions  the  book- 
shop languishes?  A  few  good  souls  are 
in  it  for  the  reason  that  they  are  locked 
in;  they  cannot  get  out.  A  man,  it  may 
be  prestmied,  will  give  a  glance  around 
before  he  decides  what  is  to  be  his  life's 
work,  and  what  does  he  see?  He  sees  a 
business  out  of  which,  as  at  present 
conducted,  he  can  hardly  hope  to  make 
more  than  a  bare  living. 

m 

If  this  paper  should  be  read  by  the 
proprietor  of  a  retail  store,  or  by  his  in- 
telligent clerk,  I  can  hear  him  cry,  *  You 
are  quite  right,  but  we  know  all  this. 
Have  you  any  remedy?'  Certainly  I 
have  nothing  to  suggest  which  will  prove 
a  royal  road  to  fortune;  but  I  do  suggest 
the  selling  of  good  second-hand  books 
along  with  current  publications,  and  I 
would  stress  the  second-hand,  and  call 
it  the  rare-book  department,  for  the 
profits  of  that  department  will  be  found 
to  be  surprisingly  large.  I  would  say  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  bookshop,  'Bring 
some   imagination   to   bear  on   your 


business.'  Imagination  is  as  necessary 
to  a  successful  tradesman  as  to  the  poet. 
He  is,  indeed,  only -a  day-laborer  with- 
out it.  I  am  reminded  of  one  of  the 
clever  bits  in  Pinero's  play.  Iris.  A  tall 
distinguished-looking  man  enters;  his 
appearance  instantly  challenges  atten- 
tion, and  the  ingSnue  inquires  who  he  is, 
and  is  told,  'That  is  Mr.  Maldonadno, 
the  great  financier.'  Then  comes  the 
question, '  What  is  a  financier? '  and  the 
telling  reply,  'A  financier,  my  dear,  is  a 
pawnbroker  —  with  imagination.' 

The  point  is  well  made.  What  qual- 
ity was  it  in  Charles  M.  Schwab  which, 
while  most  of  the  great  business  m^n  in 
America  were  wringmg  their  hands  over 
what  appeared  to  be  their  impending 
ruin,  when  the  war  broke  out,  sent  him 
off  to  England,  to  return  quickly  with 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
orders  in  his  pocket?  Imagination!  It 
was  this  same  quality,  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  imagination  of  the 
late  J.  P.  Morgan,  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  great  Steel  Corporation. 

There  may  be  little  room  for  the  dis- 
play of  this  supreme  qualification  in  the 
retail  book  business,  but  ther^  is  room 
for  some.  Be  enterprising.  Get  good 
people  about  you.  Make  your  shop- 
windows  and  your  shops  attractive. 
The  fact  that  so  many  young  men  and 
women  enter  the  teaching  profession 
shows  that  there  are  still  some  people 
willing  to  scrape  along  on  compara- 
tively little  money  for  the  pleasure  of 
following  an  occupation  in  which  they 
delight.  It  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was 
in  Chaucer's  time  that  there  is  a  class 
of  men  who  'gladly  learn  and  gladly 
teach,'  and  our  college  trustees  and 
overseers  and  rich  aliunni  take  advan- 
tage of  this  and  expect  them  to  live  on 
wages  which  an  expert  chauffeur  would 
regard  as  insufl[icient.  Any  bookshop 
worthy  of  survival  can  offer  induce- 
ments at  least  as  great  as  the  average 
school  or  college.  Under  pleasant  con- 
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ditkms  you  will  meet  pleasant  people, 
for  the  most  part,  whom  you  can  teach 
and  from  whom  you  may  learn  some- 
thmg.  We  used  to  hear  much  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  stage;  apparently  that 
has  been  given,  over;  let  us  elevate  the 
bookshop.  It  can  be  done.  My  friend, 
Christopher  Morley,  — 

.  .  .  Plio^us!  what  a  name 
To  fin  the  speaking-tnimp  of  future  fame!  — 

in  his  delightful  Parnassus  an  Wheels, 
shows  that  there  may  be  plenty  of 

*  uplift'  and  a  world  of  [romance  in  a 
travding  van  well  stocked  with  books. 
Indeed,  a  pleasant  holiday  could  be 
planned  along  the  lines  of  Roger  Mif- 
flin's novel  venture  in  bookselling.  I 
prophesy  for  this  book,  some  day,  such 
hxne  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  Stevenson's 
TraodswUh  a  Donkey.  It  is,  in  fact,  just 
sudi  a  book,  although  admittedly  the 
plump  white  horse,  Pegasus,  lacks 
somewhat  the  temperamental  charm  of 
R.  L.  S.'s  best  drawn  female  character, 
Modestine. 

I  was  in  a  college  town  recently,  and 
passing  a  shop,  I  noticed  some  books  in 
the  window  and  at  once  entered,  as  is 
my  habit,  to  look  around.  But  I  stayed 
only  for  a  moment,  for  in  the  rear  of 
the  shop  I  saw  a  large  sign  reading, 

*  Laundry  Received  before  9  a.m.  Re- 
turned the  Same  Day'  —  enterprise, 
without  a  doubt,  but  misdirected.  If 
the  bookshop  is  to  survive,  it  must  be 
made  more  attractive.  The  buying  of 
books  must  be  made  a  pleasure,  just  as 
the  reading  of  them  is,  so  that  an  intel- 
lectual man  or  woman  with  a  leisure 
hourmayspend  it  pleasantlyand  profit- 
ably increasing  their  store.  Every  col- 
lege town  should  support  a  bookshop. 
It  need  not  necessarily  be  so  splendid 
an  undertaking  as  the  Brick  Row  Print 
and  Book  Shop  at  New  Haven,  over 
which  Byrne  Hackett  presides  with 
such  distinction,  or  even  the  Dunster 
House  Book  Shop  of  Mr.  Firuski  of 


Cambridge,  which  in  some  respects 
pleases  me  even  better.  And  to  make 
these  ventures  the  successes  they  de- 
serve to  be,  faculty  and  the  students 
and  the  public  alike  should  be  loyal 
customers ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  these  shops  need  not,  and  do  not, 
depend  entirely  upon  local  trade.  Inex- 
pensive little  catalogues  can  be  issued 
and  sent  to  customers  half-way  round 
the  world. 

Another  thing — I  have  no  patience 
with  people  who  affect  to  be  fond  of 
reading  and  who  seem  to  glory  in  their 
ignorance  of  editions.  'All  I  am  inter- 
ested in,'  they  say,  'is  the  type:  so  long 
as  the  type  is  readable,  I  care  for  noth- 
ing else.'  This  is  a  rather  common  form 
of  cant.  Everything  about  a  book 
should  be  as  sound  and  honest  and 
good;  it  need  not  be  expensive.  I  have 
always  resented  William  Morris's  atti- 
tude toward  books.  Constantly  preach- 
ing on  art  and  beauty  for  the  people,  he 
set  about  producing  books  which  are  as 
expensive  as  they  are  beautiful*  which 
only  rich  men  can  buy,  and  which  not 
one  man  in  a  hundred  owning  them 
reads.  Whereas  my  friend  Mr.  Mosher 
of  Portland,  Maine,  —  I  call  him  friend 
because  we  have  tastes  in  common;  I 
have  in  point  of  fact  never  met  him  or 
done  more  than  exchange  a  check  for  a 
book  with  him,  —  has  produced,  not  a 
few,  but  hundreds  of  books  which  are 
as  nearly  faultless  as  books  can  be, 
at  prices  which  are  positively  cheap. 
As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Mosher  relies 
very  little  upon  the  bookshops  for  the 
marketing  of  his  product,  but  sells  prac- 
tically his  entire  output  to  individual 
buyers  by  means  of  catalogues  which 
are  works  ofart  in  themselves.  We  may 
not  fully  realize  it,  but  when  Mr.  Mo- 
sher passes  away,  bookloyers  of  anoth- 
er generation  will  marvel  at  the  certitude 
of  his  taste,  editorial  and  other;  for  he 
comes  as  near  to  being  the  ideal  manu- 
facturer as  any  man  who  ever  lived. 
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I  would  not  for  a  moment  contend 
that  the  retail  book-trade  will  in  a 
short  time  recover  from  its  condition. 
Symptoms  of  the  disease  from  which  it 
is  now  suffering  were  noticed  fifty 
years  ago,  and  the  times  are  not  pro- 
pitious. We  are  lovers  of  games  of  all 
kinds  —  in  a  word,  of  sport;  the  cities 
are  being  deserted  for^the  suburbs  and 
the  country,  and  country  life  is  selfish. 
Churches  are  affected  by  it,  as  the 
bookshops  are.  Look  around  a  large 
city  church:  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  it  is  practically  deserted,  its  con- 
gregation is  out  of  town;  go  out  in  the 
country,  and  you  will  find  relatively 
few  churches,  and  these  sparsely  at- 
tended. Golf,  the  automobile,  and  other 
forms  of  amusement  have  a  greater 
drawing  power  than  the  preacher,  who, 
like  the  bookseller,  wonders  whether, 
if  he  had  to  choose  his  career  over 
again,  he  would  not  adopt  some  other 
profession. 

But  I  do  not  despair  of  the  book- 
business  becoming  what  it  once  was  — 
under  favorable  conditions.  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  there  is  Bren- 
tano's,  one  of  the  great  bookshops  of 
the  world;  but  Brentano's  has  its  fine- 
book  department,  as  have  Scribner's 
and  Button's  and  Putnam's,  and  these 
so-called  fine-book  departments  are 
doing  expensively,  as  befits  New  York, 
what  I  would  have  every  bookshop  do 
according  to  its  locale,  as  McClurg  is 
doing  in  Chicago. 

The  advantages  which  would  accrue 
are  several.  More  readers  would  be 
made.    The  book-business  of  the  de- 


partment stores  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with  in  the  least  —  they  would  re- 
main as  now,  the  best  customers  for 
certain  classes  of  publishers  who  might 
expect  to  have  some  day,  in  addition,  a 
more  thriving  class  of  booksellers  than 
now.  And  better  books  would  be  pub- 
lished —  better,  that  is,  in  print,  paper, 
and  binding.  If  a  man  felt  that,  if  he 
should  for  any  reason  wish  to  dispose  of 
his  library,  there  was  in  his  town  a 
bookseller  who  would  be  glad  to  buy  it 
for  a  fair  price,  he  might  be  tempted  to 
buy,  say,  such  a  fine  edition  of  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People  as 
the  Harpers  brought  out  some  years 
ago,  in  four  well-printed,  admirably 
illustrated  volumes,  rather  than  the 
same  work  in  one  volume,  badly  printed 
on  wretched  paper,  and  so  badly  bound 
that  it  falls  to  pieces  in  the  reading. 

In  the  fine-book  department,  which 
I  am  urgmg  every  bookseller  who  has 
survived  to  start  without  delay,  I  would 
keep  out  trash;  I  would  admit  only  good 
books  —  good,  I  mean,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  except  moral.  The  depart- 
ment should  be  in  charge  of  the  most  in- 
telligent man  in  the  shop,  if  there  be  an 
intelligent  man;  and  I  would  get  one  if 
I  had  not  one,  and  in  these  days  of  pro- 
fit-sharing, I  would  give  him  an  inter- 
est in  the  profit  of  that  department.  I 
would  buy,  too,  good  books  from  the 
second-haiid  English  booksellers,  who 
sell  very  cheaply;  and  above  all  things 
I  "would  not  forget  the  wisdom  stored 
up  in  the  distorted  proverb,  — 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  riae^ 
Work  like  h ,  and  advertise. 
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What  a  difference  we  find  in  apolo- 
gies! A  Britisher  would  say, 'Sorry!' — 
snapping  it  out  in  a  perfunctory  way. 
And  what  a  lot  can  be  read  into  it  if  you 
are  in  the  mood!  As  if  to  say,  *Your 
misfortune,  old  thing;  but  it  had  to  hap- 
pen, you  know'  — and  the  offending 
one  proceeds  serenely  on  his  way. 
Mefodi's  apology  would  be  *  Vinovdt  *  — 
'I'm  guilty!'  And,  disarmed  by  such  an 
abject  assumption  of  blame,  you  find 
yoursdf  in  a  forgiving  mood  at  once. 

The  train  stopped  at  a  small  junc- 
tion. The  little  bdl  at  the  station  en- 
trance rang  'one,'  and  then,  immedi- 
atdy  after,  'two,'  telling  that  we  should 
be  pulling  out  again  in  about  three  min- 
utes. It  was  the  customary  crowded 
train  of  Bolshevik  days,  and  all  I  had 
been  able  to  get  was  standing-room  in 
the  smdly  corridor.  I  was  flattening 
mysdf  against  the  grimy  glass  of  a 
window,  while  the  crowd  behind  me 
surged  back  and  forth  in  its  efforts  to 
make  two  people  stand  where  one  had 
stood  before. 

'Vinov&tl'  said  a  fish-oily  breath  in 
my  ear. 

A  homy  hand  was  laid  on  my  shoul- 
d^,  and,  quick  as  thought,  I  was  pivot- 
ed round  away  from  the  window,  with 
my  back  slap  agMnst  the  wall.  Then 
a  frantic  haste  to  op^i  the  sash.  It 
stuck  badly,  suddenly  relented,  and 
banged  down  into  its  slot  with  a  crash 
of  shattered  glass. 

'Now  look!'  growled  the  muzkUe  into 


his  beard;  'see  how  it  broke  itself!' 
And  sticking  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow, '  Annushka — here — quick !  quick ! ' 

Popping  my  head  out  too,  and  look- 
ing in  that  direction,  I  saw  traveling 
toward  us  a  huge  pile  of  dufHe,  some- 
where under  which  was  Annushka.  In 
one  sack  about  two  poods  of  flour,  in 
another  a  couple  of  poods  of  potatoes; 
a  bulky  bundle  of  clothing  wrapped  up 
in  an  apron;  a  splint  basket  as  big  as  a 
half-bushel;  another  splint  basket,  an- 
other bundle  of  clothes,  a  tin  teapot; 
and  some  wet  briny  fish  wrapped  up  in 
an  old  number  of  Novoe  Vremya^  and 
still  dripping  all  down  the  platform. 

'Quicker!  Quicker!'  bdlowed  her 
man;  'this  little  minute  goes  the  train!' 

'This  hour  I  come!'  she  called  back 
gayly;  'this  hour!  this  hour!' 

Wliat  are  minutes  and  hours  between 
congenial  mates? 

'Take,  Mefod'ka!'  shouted  Annush- 
ka; and  wound  herself  up  with  an 
eighty-pound  bag  like  a  pitcher  in  his 
box.  , 

'Vinov&t!*  predicted  Mefodi  again, 
bracing  himself,  spreading  his  feet, 
and  thoroughly  crushing  two  of  my 
toes. 

Annushka  unwoimd  herself,  the  sack 
came  hurtling  into  Mefodi's  arms,  car- 
omed off  and  slid  down  the  side  of  me, 
powdering  me  with  flour  as  it  went. 

'Vinov&t!'  said  Mefodi. 

This  time,  at  least,  I  knew  what  he 
was  guilty  of  before  the  announcement. 
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'Still  once!'  grunted  Annushka,  as 
she  wound  herself  up  again. 

She  unwound,  and  the  sack  of  pota- 
toes hit  me  a  wallop  on  the  side  of  the 
head  before  it  came  to  rest  at  Mefodi's 
feet. 

*Vinov&t!'  said  Mefodi. 

Just  then  the  bell  sounded  'three,' 
the  conductor  blew  his  little  whistle, 
the  engineer  blew  the  big  whistle,  the 
passengers  crossed  themselves,  and  the 
train  started  on  its  way. 

Annushka  picked  up  the  rest  of  their 
belongings  and  rushed  pell-mell  for  the 
steps  of  the  train,  Mefodi  leaning  far 
out  of  the  window  and  yelling,  'Quick- 
er! quicker!'  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
kicking  the  paneling  in  his  excitement. 

Who  would  have  guessed  it  would 
happen  this  way?  What  an  unexpected 
thrill,  this!  Would  she  make  it?  Would 
she? 

I  leaned  out  and  saw  the  car-plat- 
form packed  with  passengers  down  to 
the  bwest  step,  and  Annushka  running 
alongside  the  moving  train,  clinging 
desperately  to  the  grab-handle  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she 
clutched  bundles,  baskets,  tin  teapot, 
and  salt  fish. 

Expecting  any  moment  that  she 
would  be  thrown  under  the  wheels,  I 
pulled  in  my  head  and  buried  my  ears 
in  my  hands.  After  a  few  imeventful 
moments  I  took  heart,  looked  up  again, 
and  there  in  the  car  right  before  me 
came  Annushka  and  paraphernalia, 
progressing  slowly  but  surely  down  the 
completely  filled  corridor,  beaming  lov- 
in^y  on  her  spouse,  and  scotching  with 
fish-brine  eadi  and  every  person  she 


The  various  bags,  bundles,  and  bas- 
kets were  established  in  the  corridor  in 
such  manner  as  to  dam  very  effectively 
the  surge  of  humanity  up  and  down 
that  narrow  passage  (and  for  this  I  was 
extremely  grateful).  And  having  now 
settled  several  minutes,  Mefodi 


and  his  helpmeet  gave  themsdves  up  to 
the  world-wide  pastime  of  travelers  — 
eating.  A  splint  basket  was  opened, 
the  briny  fish  were  spread  out  on  their 
paper  on  the  floor,  a  chunk  of  very 
soggy  black  bread  was  set  beside  them, 
also  a  dingy  glass  for  him,  and  a  hand- 
some flowered  teacup  for  her.  And  the 
conductor  picked  his  way  deftly  among 
them  like  a  cat  in  a  crockery-store 
window. 

All  preparations  now  being  made,  it 
needed  only  some  kipyatSk  to  fill  the  tin 
teapot.  We  should  call  it  boiling  water, 
but  it  is  such  an  important  detail  of 
Russian  life  that  the  phrase  has  sim- 
mered down  to  the  one  word. 

'Vinov&t,'  said  Mefodi.  'But  you 
don't  know  of  course  whether  kipyat6k 
has  itself  at  the  next  station? ' 

I  did  not  know;  but  the  ice  having 
been  melted,  as  it  were,  by  the  boiling 
water,  he  felt  encouraged  to  go  on  with 
other  questions. 

'Have  you  far  to  travel? 

'Not  especially,  only  into  Moscow. 
And  you,  where  to?' 

'Into  Tula  — ' 

'Two  days  and  two  nights  we  are 
traveling,'  broke  in  Annushka.  'All 
the  way  from  Kofkula.  Tiresome!' 

The  train  pulled  up  to  another  small 
station.  Mefodi  thrust  his  head  out  of 
the  open  window. 

'Kipyat6k,  is?' 

'  Not ! '  was  the  reply. 

Who  says  the  Russian  is  garrulous? 

At  the  next  station  the  question  was 
repeated. 

'Kipyat6k,  is?' 

'Is!' 

Mefodi  seized  the  teapot,  wormed  his 
way  through  the  corridor,  tore  down 
the  station  platform,  and  took  his  place 
at  the  end  of  the  long,  long  line  of  pas- 
sengers patiently  waiting  each  for  his 
turn  at  the  kipyatok. 

When  it  came  to  tea,  there  was  no 
sugar  —  there  hardly  ever  was  in  those 
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days.  Nothing  but  some  pallid  little 
lemon-drops,  with  almost  no  taste  of 
any  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  sweetness. 
I  offered  them  a  few  lumps  from  my 
sugar  supply.  Annushka  bit  a  fragment 
off  a  lump  and  sucked  her  tea  through 
it,  making  a  whole  lump  last  for  several 
cups. 

Her  man  foimd  he  had  something  I 
didn't  have,  and  his  face  lighted  up 
with  g^iuine  pleasure. 

'Maybe  this  is  wished  you,'  said 
Mefodi. 

He  licked  his  fingers,  wiped  them  on 
his  coat,  and  selected  a  shiny  fat  fish 
from  the  paper.  It  lay  in  his  broad  palm 
in  its  entirety,  its  little  eye  looking  up 
at  me  appealingly.  I  couldn't  do  it! 
I  had  n't  the  heart  —  or  stomach.  A 
shade  of  disappointment  crossed  Me- 
fodi's  face  —  or  was  it  a  feeling  of  in- 
jury? I  must  be  friendly  and  share  it 
with  him,  I  thought. 

But  the  head  I  really  could  n't  eat! 

*You  don't  love  the  head?'  asked 
Mefodi  with  surprise;  and  dispatched  it 
himself. 

Ni^t  was  gradually  falling.  The 
little  compartment  doors  along  the  cor- 
ridor were  being  slid  shut  one  by  one. 
The  glass  and  cup  and  chunk  of  bread 
were  stowed  away  again  in  the  basket, 
and  the  pair  settled  down  for  the  long 
night,  seated  on  their  sacks  on  the 
corridor  floor,  Mefodi's  shaggy  head 
pillowed  <m  Annushka's  broad  bosom, 
she  sitting  patiently  upright  until 
drowsiness  made  her  chin  drop  down 
on  the  same  soft  pillow. 

In  the  small  dark  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing I  was  roused  from  my  fitful  sleep  by 
the  swish  of  a  robe  passing  by,  and 
opened  one  eye  to  see  a  tall  priest  pick- 
ing his  way  through  the  corridor.  What 
a  shame  that  Annushka  had  to  wake 


and  see  him  too!  Why  couldn't  she 
have  slept  only  a  little  minute  longer? 
Why  did  she  have  to  wake  at  all?  But 
she  did!  And  she  saw  him. 

•Pod'ka!   Fod'ka!' 

She  shook  the  sleepy  head  on  her 
bosom.  It  opened  its  eyes. 

'Fod'ka,  do  you  know  what?  We've 
met  a  priest.  He  only  now  passed 
through  the  porridor!' 

Mefodi  sat  bolt  upright. 

*0  Lord  my  God!  Now  what  does 
that  mean?' 

There  followed  a  long  spirited  dis- 
cussion in  low  tones  —  and  I  fdl  off 
again  to  sleep. 

Toward  three  o'clock,  in  the  inky 
blackness,  I  was  conscious  of  a  cool, 
damp,  sour  smell  imder  my  nose,  and 
woke  to  find  the  sack  of  flour  being 
dragged  past  my  face. 

'Vinov&t!'  said  a  husky  whisper. 

The  train  was  halted  at  a  station,  and 
two  dark  figures  were  stealthily  ma- 
noeuvring two  bags,  two  bundles,  two 
baskets  across  my  prostrate  form  and 
down  the  corridor. 

*  What  now,  Mefodi;  surely  this  can't 
beTuUi?' 

'No,  no.  But,  devil  take  it,  we  have 
met  a  priest!'  said  he  tragically. 

*  A  priest? '  said  I,  wondering  what  of 
that. 

*  Yes,  a  priest,  a  bad  sign  — * 

*  A  very  bad  sign,'  whispered  Annush- 
ka. *Whenyousetoutona  journey,  if 
you  meet  a  priest,  bad  luck  is  sure  to 
follow;  nothing  will  come  out  as  you 
want  it  to — ' 

*Vinov4t!'  broke  in  Mefodi,  as  he 
dragged  another  bag  across  me.  'Vino- 
v4t,  and  good-bye!' 

*  Good-bye,  friends!  But  where  to 
now?' 

'Back  again  to  Kofkula!' 
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BY  RADEN  ADJOE  KARTINI 


Japaba. 

A  PEW  words  to  announce  to  you,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  a  new  turn  in  my 
life.  I  shall  not  go  on  with  our  great 
work  as  a  woman  alone!  A  noble  man 
will  be  at  my  side  to  help  me. 

He  is  ahead  of  me  in  work  for  our 
people;  he  has  already  won  his  spurs, 
while  I  am  just  begmning.  Oh,  he  is 
such  a  lovable,  good  man!  he  has  a 
noble  heart  and  a  clever  head  as  well. 
And  he  has  been  to  Holland,  where  his 
bride  would  so  gladly  go,  but  must  not 
for  her  people's  sake. 

It  is  a  great  change;  but  if  we  work 
together,  and  support  and  help  one 
another,  we  may  be  able  to  take  a  far 
shorter  road  to  the  realization  of  our 
hopes  than  could  either  alone.  We 
meet  at  many,  many  points.  You  do 
not  yet  know  the  nameof  my  betrothed : 
it  is  Raden  Adipati  Djojo  Adiningrat, 
Regent  of  Rembang. 

And  now,  adieu  1  Soon  I  shall  write 
again,  and  I  hope  at  greater  length. 

A  great  task  lies  before  me;  unques- 
tionably it  is  hard,  but  if  I  succeed,  and 
bring  it  to  a  good  end,  I  shall  serve  our 
people  as  I  could  never  have  served 
them  in  any  other  way.  If  my  work  is 
well  done,  it  will  be  a  lesson  that  will 
have  a  powerful  effect  upon  our  cause, 
because  to  my  fellow  countrymen  my 
future  will  be  the  most  beautiful  and 
desirable  in  the  world. 

The  mere  fact  of  my  marriage  will  do 

good:  it  will  interest  the  parents,  spur 

them  on  to  educate  their  daughters,  and 

^ess  them  more  than  could  a  thou- 


sand inspired  words.  It  stands  for  a 
fact,  that  beauty  and  riches  are  to  be 
despised  before  gifts  of  the  heart  and 
mind. 

I  remember  my  own  words,  when 
someone  asked  me  how  the  idea  of 
education  could  be  impressed  upon  our 
women  and  girls.  '  The  Javanese  people 
are  just  like  other  children  of  nature: 
they  are  children  of  the  sun,  worshipers 
of  splendor  and  brilliancy.  Very  well, 
gratify  that  wish,  give  them  what  their 
hearts  desire,  but  at  the  same  time 
give  them  something  that  is  true,  that 
is  of  real  worth.' 

Now  we  shall  not  infringe  too  harsh- 
ly upon  the  customs  of  our  land  — 
our  childlike  people  can  still  have  their 
pomp  and  splendor.  The  freedom  of 
women  is  inevitable;  it  is  coming,  but 
we  cannot  hasten  it.  The  course  of 
destiny  cannot  be  turned  aside,  but  in 
the  end  the  triumph  has  been  fore- 
ordained. 

We  shall  not  be  living  to  see  it,  but 
what  will  that  matter?  We  have  helped 
to  break  the  path  that  leads  to  it,  and 
that  is  a  glorious  privilege! 

Do  not  be  uneasy;  my  betrothed 
will  not  cut  my  wings  short;  the  fact 
that  I  can  fly  is  just  what  has  raised  me 
so  high  in  his  eyes.  He  will  only  give 
a  larger  opportunity  to  stretch  out  my 
wings;  he  will  help  me  to  broaden  my 
field  of  work.  He  appreciates  your 
Meiske  for  herself,  and  not  as  a  possi- 
ble ornament  for  his  home. 

The  Regent  of  Rembang  comes  on 
the  seventeenth  of  this  month.  I  have 
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asked  him  to  bring  his  children  with 
him.  I  am  so  anxious  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  my  future  family. 
The  childr^i  are  to  be  my  future,  and 
I  shall  live  and  work  for  them,  strive, 
and  suffer,  if  need  be,  for  them.  I  hope 
that  they  will  love  me.  I  have  asked 
their  father  to  give  the  entire  control  of 
hb  childrai  to  me.  My  dream  is  to 
make  them  feel,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possi- 
Ue,  that  they  are  my  own  children. 

I  am  only  going  to  take  one  child 
with  me  to  my  new  dwelling  —  a  girl  of 
eight  or  so,  who  has  been  given  into  my 
care  by  her  parents.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  a  teacher  and  has  been  to  school. 
Sbe  is  a  lovely  child,  clever  and  quick. 
If  she  shows  any  inclination  at  all,  I 
shall  educate  her  for  some  profession. 
Now  she  receives  lessons  from  my 
sisters  in  handiwork.  In  Rembang 
there  are  women  and  children  of  gentle 
birth  who  have  been  educated.  I  shall 
try  to  gain  their  interest  in  our  work 
later.  My  future  sister-in-law  is  al- 
ready'  tainted  '  by  a  Western  education; 
that  will  be  pleasant  for  me. 

My  days  at  home  are  numbered; 
only  two  more  short  months  and  my 
future  protector  will  come  for  me.  He 
and  his  younger  brother,  the  R^ent 
of  Toeban,  have  been  here.  The  day 
is  set:  it  is  the  twelfth  of  November. 
The  wedding  will  be  very  quiet,  only 
our  families  will  be  presait,  and  neither 
of  us  is  to  wear  bridal  dress;  he  will  be 
in  his  uniform,  as  I  have  already  seen 
him.  That  is  my  wish.  His  children  are 
not  coming,  to  my  great  disappoint- 
ment. They  are  still  too  little,  and  the 
journey  is  tiresome. 

I  shall  find  a  rich  field  of  work  at 
Ranbang,  and  thank  God,  there  I  shall 
not  stand  alone.  He  has  promised  to 
stand  at  my  side  and  support  me;  it  is 
also  his  wish  and  his  hope  toisupport  me 
in  my  efforts  to  help  our  people.  He 
hfansdf  has  already  labored  diligently 
tor  their  welfare  for  years.    He  too 


would  like  to  help  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, and  though  he  cannot  give  per- 
sonal instruction  himself,  he  can  have 
it  done  by  others.  Many  of  his  various 
relatives  are  being  educated  at  his  ex- 
p^ise.  He  expects  me  to  be  a  blessing 
to  him  and  to  his  people;  may  he  not 
be  disappointed!  I  am  very  grateful 
for  one  thing:  his  family  share  his  ideas 
and  approve  of  his  choice.  They  look 
upon  me  as  the  future  rearer  of  their 
children,  and  I  really  hope  to  serve  in 
that  capacity;  I  do  not  think  of  any- 
thing else. 

Sometimes  I  forget  that  I  have  lost 
so  many  beautiful  illusions,  and  think 
that  I  am  still  following  my  calling, 
only  along  a  different  way  from  the 
one  that  I  had  mapped  out  for  myself, 
and  I  shall  think  that  always;  it  gives 
me  peace  and  helps  me  to  be  cheerful. 

Nothing  is  perfect,  and  nothing  may 
ever  be  perfect  in  this  world.  I  had 
hoped  and  prayed  that  I  might  become 
the  mother  and  sister  of  many,  and 
God  has  heard  my  pmyer,  though  it  is 
a  little  different  from  what  I  meant. 

It  is  one  of  his  dreams,  too,  to  be  able 
to  raise  up  our  people.  He  is  truly 
good  to  his  people  and  to  the  officials 
under  him;  they  feed  out  of  his  hand. 

Fortunately  Rembang  is  a  quiet  little 
place,  and  it  is  good  that  he  cares  as 
little  as  I  for  amusements. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Resident 
there  is  interested  in  our  cause,  so  that 
I  shall  not  go  as  a  stranger.  And  there 
will  be  my  great  fri^d,  the  sea!  It  lies 
not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
house. 

When  they  told  him  that  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  art  and  kindred  indus- 
tries of  our  people,  he  said  there  were 
goldsmiths  and  wood-carvers  there; 
they  only  needed  a  little  directing. 

But  capital  and  leadership  are  need- 
ed first  of  all,  before  our  artistic  indus- 
tries can  be  placed  upon  a  practical 
basis.  A  large  work-place  ou^t  to  be 
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built*  and  many  apprentices  and  arti- 
sans taken  to  work  under  regular  super- 
vision in  our  immediate  neighborhood. 

If  everything  goes  well,  what  a  reti- 
nue I  shall  take  with  me,  even  though 
I  am  a  modem  woman.  I  shall  certain- 
ly have  a  strange  bridal  dower. 

The  Regent  of  Rembang  is  marrying 
a  whole  koUa.  What  business  has  he  to 
put  himself  between  the  people  and 
their  bride?  Oh,  heavens!  I  shall  strike 
an  unfortunate  time,  for  I  shall  arrive 
in  the  dry  season  of  the  year.  I  have 
said  all  along  that  I  would  not  allow  my 
foot  to  be  kissed.  I  could  never  allow 
anyone  to  do  that.  I  want  a  place  in 
their  hearts,  not  outward  forms. 

I  cannot  think  of  the  future  without 
my  Roekmini.  How  shall  I  get  along 
without  her  and  she  without  me !  When 
I  think  of  her  my  eyes  stay  wide  open 
the  whole  night  long. 

Do  you  know  what  has  happened? 
At  his  earnest  request  the  date  has 
been  changed.  The  wedding  will  not  be 
on  the  twelfth,  but  on  the  eighth  of 
November,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
eleventh,  at  about  five  o'clock,  I  shall 
leave  my  home. 

Your  girl  is  alive  again,  she  is  alive. 
Her  heart  glows  and  thrills,  and  it  is 
not  burning  pain  or  bitter,  dumb  des- 
pair that  makes  the  strings  vibrate; 
love  is  sounding  the  chords.  Why  did  I 
complain,  ungrateful  that  I  was,  with 
such  a  rich  treasure  within  me? 

Love  is  greater  than  all  else!  And 
she  is  richest  who  gives  most.  And  I 
shall  give,  as  a  rich  father's  child,  with 
a  full  hand.  What  has  been  given  me, 
I  shall  give  back  with  interest.  Oh, 
there  are  so  many  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  love! 

Strange  and  wonderful  things  can 
happen  in  life.  He  and  father  were 
drawn  together  from  the  first  moment 
they  set  eyes  upon  each  other  two  years 


ago.  They  have  been  friends  ever  since; 
and  he  has  visited  us  often. 

It  was  one  of  his  poor  little  wife's 
wishes  to  come  and  see  us,  with  him 
and  all  the  children.  Both  of  them 
called  my  father,  'Father.'  She  was  so 
anxious  to  make  our  acquaintance; 
alas,  before  her  wish  could  be  granted, 
death  took  her  away. 

Shortly  before  her  death,  he  saw  his 
wife  in  a  dream;  she  was  deep  in  ferv- 
ent prayer,  and  the  prayer  that  was 
sent  up  to  the  All-Highest  was,  that 
she  and  Raden  Adjeng  Kartini  might 
meet  and  be  friends  through  all  eter- 
nity. Since  that  time,  I  have  never  been 
out  of  his  thoughts. 

Yes,  he  has  suffered  much;  when  she 
went  away  it  was  a  deep  blow  to  him: 
he  loved  her  very  dearly.  And  his 
hope  for  himself  is,  that  father's  treas- 
ure—  his  toasiat  djati,^  as  he  calls  me — 
shall  help  him  to  forget  his  grief. 

May  I  not  find  a  little  message  from 
you  when,  on  the  eleventh,  I  enter  my 
new  home  for  the  first  time?  It  will  be 
as  if  you  had  raised  your  dear  hand  to 
bless  me. 

My  dearest  Moedertje, — 

This  is  the  last  greeting  from  your 
little  daughter  as  a  young  girl.  On  the 
day  before  her  wedding.  To-morrow,  at 
half-past  six,  we  are  to  be  married.  I 
know  that  to-morrow  my  whole  heart 
will  be  with  you.  Good-bye,  my  dear- 
est. Greet  your  husband  heartily  for 
me,  and  remember  that  you  will  always 
have  the  deep  affection  of 

Your  own  little  daughter 


Rbmbano. 
My  dearest,  best  Friends,  — 

You  do  not  know  with  what  affec- 
tion this,  my  first  letter  ttom  my  new 
home,  is  written.  A  home  where,  praise 

1  Heir  of  his  existence,  in  whom  his  whole 
being  begins  and  ends.  — Tmo  Tbanslatcbl 
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God,  there  is  peace  and  love  every- 
wfa^B,  and  we  are  all  happy  with  and 
through  one  another. 

I  regret  so  deeply  that  through  the 
press  of  circumstances  I  have  not  been 
able  to  write  to  you  before.  Forgive 
me.  The  first  days  were  so  frightful- 
ly hard;  then  our  children  were  ail- 
ing, and  at  last  I  felt  the  reaction  from 
the  wearisome  days  through  which  we 
had  passed.  I  was  far  from  well  and 
was  obliged  to  take  care  of  myself. 
Now  I  am  again  fresh  and  happy. 
Once  more  it  is  the  old  irresponsible, 
hare-brained  creature  of  other  days, 
who  can  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
smiling  eyes. 

Do  I  have  to  express  myself  still 
more  plainly,  dearest?  I  bless  the  day 
on  which  I  laid  my  hand  in  that  of  him 
who  was  sent  by  the  All-Father  to  be 
my  comrade  in  the  journey  through 
this  great  and  difficult  life. 

Ever3rthing  that  was  noble  and 
beautiful  in  my  eyes  I  find  here  realized 
before  me.  Some  of  the  dreams  that  I 
still  dream  he  has  carried  out  years  ago, 
or  he  dreams  them  now  with  me.  We 
are  so  entirely  one  in  thought  and  ideas 
that  often  I  am  frightened.  You  would 
both  love  him  if  you  knew  him.  You 
would  admire  his  clear  brain  and  honor 
his  good  heart.  I  have  thought  so 
oftai  that  the  noble  should  live  for  the 
people,  and  I  have  wanted  to  preach 
this  aloud.  Our  nobles  would  not  care 
to  hear  it;  but  he,  my  heart's  king,  has 
gone  before  me. 

It  is  just  a  month  to-day  since  my 
husband  brought  me  here  to  his  coun- 
try, and  led  me  into  his  house,  now  our 
home.  The  queen  could  not  have  been 
more  warmly  welcomed.  All  of  Rem- 
bang  made  festival ;  even  on  the  border, 
every  house  was  decorated  with  fiags; 
the  very  hired  carriages  on  the  high- 
ways bore  the  tricobr.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  was  so  spontaneous  and 
genaiae^  the  expressions  of  sympathy 


came  so  warmly  from  their  hearts. 
The  people  were  gay  and  rejoiced  be- 
cause their  beloved  ruler  was  happy. 
Again  and  again  my  husband  took  me 
out  on  the  balcony  —  the  people  must 
see  his  new  OoesH'Poeln. 

I  sat  on  a  stool  near  him,  silent,  my 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  my  heart  over- 
flowing with  emotion;  there  was  happi- 
ness, there  was  gratitude,  there  was 
pride:  pride  in  him,  that  he  had  gained 
such  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people;  gratitude  because  one  of  my 
dearest  dreams  was  realized;  and  hap- 
piness because  I  sat  there  at  his  side. 

And  our  children  —  how  can  I  tdl 
you  of  these  delights?  I  felt  drawn  to 
them  at  once,  they  are  such  dear  un- 
spoiled creatures;  and  every  day  they 
grow  closer  and  closer  to  my  heart. 
Their  father  has  laid  a  good  foundation 
to  their  ^ucation;  it  b^an  just  as  I 
always  wished  education  to  begin,  in 
simplicity  and  modesty.  My  little 
treasures  do  not  hold  themselves  above 
the  most  humble  person  here  in  the 
house;  everyone  is  alike  to  them.  The 
field  is  prepared,  I  have  only  to  go  forth 
and  sow. 

In  January  I  hope  to  be  able  to  open 
our  little  school.  We  are  looking  for  a 
good  teacher;  and  till  we  have  found 
one,  I  shall  have  charge  of  the  lessons 
myself.  If  imforeseen  circumstances 
should  intervene  and  I  be  prevented  in 
any  way,  one  of  my  sisters  will  carry  on 
the  work  for  me,  till  I  am  able  to  take 
charge  of  it  again. 

Several  parents  have  already  asked 
me  to  teach  their  children.  Our  idea  is 
to  open  a  school  for  daughters  of  the 
native  chiefs  here,  if  we  can  get  a  suit- 
able teacher.  If  we  could  find  a  good 
governess,  then  she  could  care  for  the 
mental  development  of  our  children 
and  also  for  the  formation  of  their 
characters. 

When  everything  is  in  good  working 
order,  could  we  not  hope  for  a  subsid*' 
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from  the  government?  The  expenses  of 
the  sohool  would  be  as  low  as  possible; 
the  children  would  receive  their  board 
and  lodging  free  from  us. 

The  parents  are  full  of  confidaice 
and  are  asking  us  to  take  their  children. 
This  is  now  our  opportunity.  We  must 
begin.  After  a  while  I  shall  write  to 
you  at  greater  length  about  our  plans. 
I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  a 
girl's  school,  held  by  us  at  our  home» 
imder  the  direction  of  a  European  * 
teacher  with  me  as  head  mistress, 
would  succeed.  We  have  great  plans, 
and  we  would  give  anything  to  be  able 
to  talk  this  over  with  you  and  your 
husband  face  to  face. 

I  am  writing  this  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  children  are  awake 
and  hanging  over  my  chair;  mother 
must  give  them  bread  and  milk. 

You  must  see  our  youngest  just  once; 
he  is  not  yet  two  years  old,  but  so  intel- 
ligent. As  I  sat  here,  he  came  with  a 
little  footstool;  it  was  too  heavy  for 
him  to  carry,  so  he  dragged  it  to  mother; 
mother's  feet  must  not  hang.  Then  the 
darling  child  climbed  on  my  lap.  When 
I  call  the  children  to  me,  they  fight  to 
see  which  one  shall  reach  me  first,  and 
our  little  sister  brings  me  the  spoons 
and  forks. 

The  one  who  is  naughty  must  not 
come  to  mother.  They  have  the  great- 
est fun  when  they  bathe  with  me,  and 
I  too  enjoy  this  more  than  anything 
else.  It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
fresh,  laughing  little  faces. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
myself.  I  have  not  thanked  you  yet 
for  the  many  expressions  of  love  which 
we  have  received  from  you  of  late.  I 
was  made  so  happy  by  the  letter  from 
your  husband  and  yourself,  which  I 
received  at  Japara;  my  warmest  thanks 
to  you  both.  And  you,  Moedertje 
dearest,  I  kiss  you  heartily  on  both 
cheeks  for  your  welcome  greeting,  which 
I  found  upon  my  arrival. 


To-day  I  feel  a  great  peace.  A  whole 
history  lies  behind  it.  And  this  letter 
must  not  go  until  I  have  told  it  to  you. 

Guess  who  has  been  sta3ring  here  and 
who  went  away  only  this  morning. 
Mevrouw  and  Heer  Beervoets,  from 
Marjowamo.  They  had  been  to  Japara 
to  see  my  parents,  who  s^it  them  here 
to  us.  It  was  an  inspiration  of  father's, 
and  we  bless  the  happy  chance  which 
led  those  good  angels  here. 

I  had  been  anxious  for  a  long  time  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  this  noble 
couple.  My  wish  has  been  granted,  and 
in  what  manner!  I  have  always  thought 
of  them  with  sympathy,  but  now  deep 
gratitude  is  mingled  with  the  sympathy. 

Day  before  yesterday,  my  husband 
was  cheerful  and  wide  awake  all  day. 
At  noon  the  Beervoetses  came,  and  he 
was  so  well  that  one  would  have  little 
thought  that  a  few  hours  later  he  would 
be  lying  desperately  ill.  Much  inter- 
ested, it  was  past  midnight  before  we 
took  leave  of  our  guests.  An  hour 
later,  my  husband  was  suffering  from  a 
violent  indisposition;  the  sickness  came 
suddenly,  and  in  less  than  three  min- 
utes it  was  so  severe  that  he  hardly  ex- 
pected to  see  the  morning.  How  I  felt, 
you  can  easily  imagine.  I  had  Doctor 
Beervoets  called.  He  had  expected  to 
leave  the  next  morning  at  eight,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  had  the  heart  to 
go  away  and  leave  us  in  so  much 
trouble;  they  would  go  at  one  o'clock 
instead.  But  even  then  they  saw  that 
my  husband  needed  constant  medical 
attention,  and  our  doctor  was  away  on 
a  journey. 

It  was  an  acute  case  of  colic;  an  ill- 
ness from  which  my  husband  had  never 
suffered  before  in  his  life.  Yesterday 
at  midday  he  began  to  mend,  and  fell 
asleep.  You  can  imagine  how  thankful 
I  was.  This  morning  at  eight  o'clock, 
our  new  friends  went  away.  My  hus- 
band is  improving  steadily  and  is  only 
very  weary.    At  this  moment  he  is 
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sleqHDg  quiedy ,  and  has  been  for  a  full 
half  hour.  God  grant  that  he  may  soon 
be  entirely  well! 

It  is  so  strange  that  in  her  last  days 
his  first  wife  should  have  thought  of  me. 
She  longed  to  know  me,  and  to  become 
friends  with  me.  Her  dream  was  to  go 
to  Japara  and  to  take  h^  childroi  to 
me;  she  hardly  laid  my  portrait  out  of 
h^  hand,  and  even  on  her  last  sick-bed 
she  had  it  by  her. 

Aftar  she  had  departed,  and  her 
earthly  pain  was  over,  everyone  here, 
even  the  native  officials,  has  had  but 
one  widi,  which  has  now  been  granted 
since  the  ei^th  of  November.  That 
is  why  there  was  such  general  rejoicing 
when  we  came. 

My  husband  thinks  the  idea  of  mov- 
ing the  Japara  wood-carvers  here  excel- 
lent He  supports  me  warmly  in  that, 
just  as  he  does  in  all  my  other  projects. 
A  handicraft  school  for  natives  has 
been  one  of  his  dreams  all  along. 

My  hosband  is  anxious  for  me  to 
write  a  book  about  the  sagas  and  1^- 
ends  of  Java.  He  would  collect  them 
for  me,  and  we  could  work  on  them 
together  —  a  wonderful  prospect. 

There  is  so  much  that  he  wants  to 
do  with  me;  on  my  writing-table  sev- 
eral artides  from  his  hand  are  already 
lying. 

Mt  own  dearest  Moedertje,  — 

I  wish  that  I  could  throw  my  arms 
around  your  neck.  I  long  from  my  soul 
to  tell  you  of  my  great  joy,  to  make 
you  a  diarer  in  our  splendid  secret.  A 
great,  sweet  happiness  awaits  me.  If 
God  80  wills  it,  toward  the  end  of 
Septonba-,  there  will  come  one  sent 
from  heavai  to  make  our  beautiful  life 
Btill  more  beautiful,  to  draw  the  bond 
closer  and  tighter  that  already  binds  us 
together.  Mother,  my  mother,  think  of 
the  little  soul  that  will  be  bom  from 
our  two  souls  to  call  me  mother! 
Can  you  picture  it?    la  mother!  I 


shall  make  you,  old  Moedertje,  I  shall 
make  you  a  grandmother!  Will  you 
come  later  on  to  see  your  grandchild? 
I  shall  not  be  able  now  to  go  to  Batavia. 
Our  plan  was  first  to  go  on  a  journey 
this  month,  to  take  a  month's  holiday. 
Now  we  must  give  up  the  idea.  I  am 
not  able  to  travel,  and  wh^i  our  little 
one  is  here,  thai,  too,  I  may  not  travel. 
So  I  shall  see  Batavia  no  more,  at  least 
while  you  are  there.  And  what  would 
it  be  worth  to  me  without  you  and 
Mijnheer?  My  husband  is  so  glowingly 
happy  because  of  this  new  life  which  I 
carry  under  my  heart.  That  alone  was 
wanting  to  our  happiness. 

Highly  honored  Friends, — 

It  must  have  seemed  strange  to  you 
not  to  have  heard  from  me  in  reply  to 
your  cordial  letter,  and  to  have  had  no 
word  of  acknowledgment  for  the  splai- 
did  presents  with  which  we  have  been 
so  greatly  pleased.  If  every  thought 
s^it  to  you  had  become  a  deed,  what  an 
array  of  letters  you  would  now  have! 
Forgive  me,  dear  friends,  that  no  word 
has  gone  to  you  long  before  this. 

The  change  from  a  simple  young  girl 
to  a  bride,  a  mother,  and  the  wife  of  a 
highly  placed  native  official,  —  which 
means  much  in  our  Indian  life,  —  is  so 
great  that  I  could  think  of  nothing  at 
first  but  of  how  best  to  fulfill  my  new 
duties.  But  that  was  not  the  only 
reason.  Shortly  after  our  wedding,  my 
husband  was  taken  very  ill.  After  that 
I  myself  began  to  ail.  Even  now  the 
Rembang  climate  does  not  agree  with 
me.  We  live  close  by  the  sea;  but  what 
at  Japara  was  an  advantage,  is  here,  at 
Rembang,  a  plague.  Here  we  must 
have  a  care  for  the  sea  wind,  which  is 
very  unwholesome,  because  it  must 
first  blow  over  coral  reefs  and  slime 
before  it  reaches  us. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  about  my 
new  life.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
that,  will  you  not?  Because  you  take 
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such  interest  in  your  Javanese  friend, 
and  have  been  so  concerned  about  her 
future.  God  be  thanked,  your  fears  for 
me  have  proved  groundless.  A  young 
wife  writes  you  these  lines,  a  wife  whose 
happiness  beams  in  her  eyes  and  who 
can  find  no  words  to  express  it. 

My  husband  (and  it  is  known  through 
the  whole  of  Java  that  I  am  different 
from  others;  yet  he  has  bound  himself 
to  me)  is  not  only  my  husband,  he  is 
my  b€»t  friend. 

Everything  that  I  ,think  has  been 
thought  by  him  too,  and  many  of  my 
ideas  have  already  been  expressed  by 
him  in  deeds.  I  have  laid  out  for  myself 
a  full  life,  I  have  planned  to  be  a  pion* 
eer  in  the  struggle  for  the  rights  and 
freedom  of  the  Javanese  woman.  I 
am  now  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  sup- 
port gives  me  strength  in  my  efforts  to 
reach  the  ideal  which  is  always  before 
my  eyes.  I  have  now  personal  happi- 
ness and  also  my  work  for  my  ideal. 

I  am  sure  you  will  both  be  pleased 
to  know  that  your  little  Javanese  friend 
of  the  turbulent  spirit  is  now  anchored 
in  a  safe  haven.  I  wish  that  you  could 
see  me  in  my  new  surroundings.  You 
know  how  little  I  cared  for  luxury  and 
worldly  position;  they  would  have  no 
value  in  my  eyes,  were  it  not  that  it  is 
my  husband  who  gives  them  to  me. 
But  they  are  means  by  which  I  may 
reach  my  goal  more  easily.  The  Java- 
nese are  deeply  loyal  to  their  nobles. 
Everything  that  their  chiefs  desire  is 
readily  accepted  by  them.  So  now  at 
the  side  of  my  husband  I  shall  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  people  much  more 
easily.  The  success  of  the  plans  for 
our  school  shows  that  I  have  their 
confidence. 

We  began  to  teach  at  home  in  Japara, 
and  now  our  yoimger  sisters  are  carry- 
ing on  the  work  there.  Our  little  school 
now  has  a  hundred  and  twenty  pupils, 
daughters  of  native  chiefs.  My  sisters 
give  them  instruction.  But  here  too  I 


have  begun  our  work;  my  own  little 
daughters  were  my  first  pupils.  So  you 
see  that  the  little  Javanese  are  b^in- 
ning  to  realize  the  dream  of  their  girl- 
hood. 

We  do  not  go  out  often,  and  we  enter- 
tain very  little,  yet  my  life  is  always 
full.    Spendid!   I  divide  my  days  be- 
tween my  dear  husband,  my  house- 
keeping, and  my  children  —  both  my   i 
own  and  the  adopted  ones.  And  these 
last  take  the  largest  share  of  my  time 
and  attention.  Whai  father  is  at  work, 
then  the  children  work  with  me  from 
nine  until  twelve  o'clock.  At  half-past   ^ 
twelve,  father  finds  a  troop  of  clean- 
faced  but  very  hungry  children.    At    ^ 
half-past  one  the  little  ones  are  sent  to 
bed,^  and  if  father  is  in  bed,  and  I  am 
not  too  tired,  I  work  with  the  young 
girls.  At  four  o'clock  I  preside  at  the    | 
tea-table.    When  the  little  ones  have 
drunk  their  milk  and   have  bathed, 
they  can  drive  the  fowls  to  the  coops, 
or  walk  with  us,  or  play  in  the  garden.    ^ 
We  amuse  ourselves  for  a  little,  and   ^ 
prattle  about  everything  or  nothing.        ' 

When  our  little  troop  comes  in,  then 
we  are  done  with  play.  Father  sits  ■ 
down  to  read  the  paper,  and  they  range  ^ 
themselves  around  mother.  I  sit  in  a  -^ 
rocking-chair  with  the  two  smallest  on  " ' 
my  lap,  a  child  on  each  arm  of  the  chair,  ^  i 
and  the  two  eldest  at  my  knees.  We  j 
tell  stories;  soon  afterward  supper-  '^ 
time  comes  around.  We  eat  early  with  j 
the  little  ones;  the  smallest  of  all  sits  '  \ 
next  to  mother.  The  little  fellow  has  .| 
taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  lifting  ^ 
the  glass  cover  for  mother.  No  one  ■> 
must  take  that  little  work  away  from  . 
him,  and  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  it,  he  t^ 
knows  it  is  because  he  has  deserved  a  .^| 
pimishment.  •  ^ 

At  eight  o'clock  the  little  treasuwi  ;  | 
are  sent  to  bed.  And  we  parents  sit  «p  ^ 

*  In  Java  it  is  customary  to  take  an  hflrtRi  '•  j 
rest  in  the  afternoon.  —  Thb  TranblatoBp         ^, 
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and  talk  to  each  other  till  Klaas  Vaak 
drives  us  to  the  poeloe  kapok  [bed];  and 
this  is  not  so  late  as  at  Japara,  for  we 
get  up  very  early  in  the  morning. 

Sunday  is  a  holiday  for  both  of  us. 
We  b^in  it  always  with  a  walk;  after 
that  I  teach  my  girls  cooking,  and  then 
the  mother  and  wife  can  do  the  things 
for  which  she  had  not  had  time  during 
the  week.  It  is  not  much  that  she  can 
do,  for  my  husband  is  happier  when  I 
sit  by  him.  He  charms  me  sometimes 
with  beautiful  ^am^^n  music  and  songs. 
I  think  it  is  delightful  in  my  husband 
to  add  the  songs.  For  the  gamelan 
music  alone  makes  too  great  an  im- 
pression upon  me.  It  takes  me  back  to 
times  of  which  I  must  not  think.  It 
makes  me  weak  and  sad. 

So  the  days  fly  by,  calm,  quiet,  and 
peaceful  as  a  brook  deep  in  the  forest. 

If  the  child  that  I  carry  under  my 
heart  is  a  girl,  what  shall  I  wish  for  her? 
I  shall  wish  that  she  may  live  a  rich 
fon  life,  and  that  she  may  complete 
the  work  that  her  mother  has  b^un. 
She  shall  never  be  compelled  to  do  any- 
thing abhorr^it  to  her  deepest  feelings. 
What  she  does  must  be  of  her  own  free 
win.  She  shall  have  a  mother  who  will 
watch  over  the  welfare  of  her  inmost 
being,  and  a  father  who  will  never 
force  her  in  anything.  It  will  make  no 
differrace  to  him  if  his  daughter  re- 
mains unmarried  her  whole  life  long; 
what  will  count  with  him  will  be  that 
she  shall  always  keep  her  esteem  and 
affection  for  us.  He  has  shown  that  he 
respects  women,  and  that  we  are  one  in 
thought,  by  his  desire  to  trust  his 
daughter  wholly  to  me. 

Oh,  if  you  only  knew  the  things  that 
slander  has  spread  abroad  about  me! 
What  I  heard  before  my  marriage  was 
praise  compared  to  what  I  have  since 
learned.  My  husband  must  indeed 
have  had  courage,  to  offer  me  his 
heart,  his  hand,  and  his  name.  He  had 
heard  many  things  concerning  me,  but 


never  a  single  word  of  praise;  still,  in 
his  heart  there  was  a  conviction,  which 
nothing  could  shake,  that  we  were  the 
bearers  of  new  ideas,  which  were  in- 
comprehensible to  the  great  multitude, 
who  scorned  us  because  they  could  not 
understand.  When  his  first  wife  was 
still  living,  he  would  always  take  my 
part  when  they  dragged  my  name 
through  the  mud.  He  had  a  premoni- 
tion that  some  day  I  should  play  an 
important  r61e  in  his  life.  Everyone 
here  in  the  house  had  been  interested 
in  me.  So  there  are  premonitions, 
secret  longings,  that  come  oft^i  as 
forerunners  of  what  will  happen  in  the 
future.  Only  I  alone  did  not  dream  that 
this  would  be  my  future  existence. 

I  am  not  giving  my  little  ones  any 
vacation;  they  will  have  one  in  Septem- 
ber when  my  child  is  bom.  For  the 
first  fortnight  I  must  rest,  and  then  my 
baby  will  go  into  the  schoolroom.  I 
have  ahready  prepared  a  comer  where 
baby  can  sleep,  while  mother  and  little 
sisters  and  brothers  study.  Now  we 
shall  have  something  i  la  Hilda  Van 
Suylenbiu-g  —  a  mother  who  with  a 
suckling  baby  goes  out  to  worL 

When  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  write  to 
you  as  of  yore?  Prom  all  sides  come 
reproaches  that  I  write  so  seldom.  But 
I  cannot  do  anything  else;  I  have  under- 
taken a  great  task,  and  it  is  my  hard 
duty  to  carry  it  through  to  completion. 
The  children  are  doing  thdr  best,  and 
I  have  now  twelve,  among  them  several 
who  are  full-grown. 

I  am  busy  now  with  the  outfit  for 
your  little  grandchild.  My  sisters  are 
eager  for  a  girl,  and  my  husband  for  a 
son.  If  it  should  be  a  girl,  then  I  shall 
have  to  love  her  doubly,  for  everyone 
here  is  anxious  for  a  boy. 

Mt  own  dearest  Mobdsbtjb, — 

My  love  for  you  and  my  interest  in 
everything  that  concerns  you  must  not 
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be  measured  according  to  the  number  of 
my  letters  to  you. 

With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  write  to 
anyone  at  all»  now  especially,  when  I 
am  struggling  against  bad  health.  I 
have  been  quite  sick:  I  caught  a  cold 
and  suffered  severely.  That  is  now  past, 
thank  God!  but  I  still  have  to  take 
care  of  myself.  And  I  must  —  I  will 
be  well,  for  our  child's  sake. 

How  much  a  child  costs  its  mother! 
All  the  tedious  suffering  is  still  to  come. 

0  Moeska,  I  must  take  care  of  myself, 
and  be  prudent  in  everything.  For  a 
month  past,  I  have  received  only  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  who  can  come  into 
my  room.  I  write  this  in  a  long  chair. 

1  cannot  sit  up  straight  comfortably. 

Mamma  was  with  me  last  week;  the 
dear  one,  nothing  is  too  much  for  her, 
where  the  welfare  of  her  children  is  at 
stake.  Just  so  she  went  to  Pamalang 
when  Kardinah  was  sick,  and  just  so 
she  came  all  the  way  here,  when  my 
husbi^id  in  his  distress  telegraphed  for 
her.  My  husband  is  looking  forward 
to  the  approaching  time  with  great 
apprehension.  He  cannot  bear  to  see 
me  suffer,  poor  dear  one;  he  reaUy  suf- 
fered more  than  I  when  I  was  so  sick. 
He  would  turn  the  whole  world  upside 
down  to  spare  me  suffering  and  pain. 

Moeska  dearest, — 

I  think  of  you  so  much!  Above  aU  do 
I  think  of  you  now,  always  with  a  feel- 
ing of  tenderness,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a  deep  sadness. 

Sadness  because  you  are  so  far  from 
me,  and  will  be  even  farther  removed 
beyond  my  reach.  Why  must  it  be 
that  just  those  souls  that  are  most 
closely  akin  should  be  separated  so  far 
from  one  another?  I  am  so  unhappy 
when  I  let  myself  long  for  you.  I  sit 
still,  looking  straight  ahead,  neither 
hearing  nor  seeing  what  is  happening 
around  me.    I  live  in  the  past,  that 


sweet  and  that  bitter  past,  when  I  waa 
so  eager  for  suffering,  and  where  your 
love  is  interwoven  always  like  a  gar-i 
land  of  light.  I  suffered  and  I  rejoiced* 
My  heart  is  full  of  sadness,  but  also  of 
gratitude,  for  the  happiness  which  your 
love  has  brought  me.  I  never  cease  to 
thank  God  for  having  brought  you  to 
us. 

Good-day,  Moeska;  perhaps  this  will 
be  my  last  letter  to  you.  Think  some- 
times of  your  daughter  who  loves  you 
and  your  husband  so  dearly,  and  who 
presses  you  now  to  her  heart. 

Dearest  Moedertje  mine, — 

After  all,  that  was  not  to  be  my  last 
letter.  I  have  been  afraid;  but  perhaps 
it  will  be  for  the  best  that  my  time  is 
coming  quickly.  I  feel  it,  Moedertje; 
it  is  very  probable  that  your  grand- 
child will  be  bom  sooner  than  we  first 
expected  him. 

Greetings,  my  dear  one.  Think  well 
of  me,  both  of  you;  in  my  h%^  there  is 
a  prayer  which  says,  *  God  keep  my  dear 
friends.' 

Your  own  little  daughter, 

Kabtini* 

My  dearest  Moedertje, — 

How  can  I  thank  you  for  the  precious 
little  frock  that  you  have  given  our 
baby.  It  has  all  the  more  worth  in  our 
eyes  because  we  know  imder  what  cir- 
ciunstances  you  have  worked  this  pres- 
ent for  your  little  grandchild.  We 
heard  through  Roekmini  that  you  made 
it  yourself  after  your  return  to  Batavia. 
To  think  that  you,  who  were  indisposed 
yourself  and  had  so  many  cares  upon 
your  shoulders  as  always,  but  especi- 
ally at  that  time  when  you  were  under 
great  pressure,  could  still  take  such 
delicate  and  patient  stitches  for  our 
child!  Your  friendship  must  indeed  be 
great,  and  your  love  for  me  deep  and 
sincere.  I  looked  at  the  little  frock 
yesterday  with  wet  eyes  and  a  grateful 
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happy  heart;  and  often  I  feel  I  must 
look  at  it  again.  It  tells  me  much, 
Moedertje  dearest.  It  has  made  your 
daughter  so  happy. 

Later  your  litde  grandchild  can  wear 
the  figured  ornament  around  his  neck, 
when  the  dress  grows  too  small  for 
him.  I  shall  keep  it  for  him  till  he  can 
und^^tand  me,  when  I  tell  him  of  the 
great  love  which  God  has  given  to  his 
mother,  so  that  the  little  ornament  will 
be  even  more  precious  to  him  than  it  is 
now  to  me. 

My  husband  said  to  me  yesterday, 
when  we  received  your  present:  'Go, 
wife,  and  write  to  Moedertje  right 
away,  or  it  may  be  too  late.'-  And  I 
have  foUowed  his  advice  and,  at  the 
9une  time,  the  voice  of  my  own  heart. 

Our  little  one  is  not  here  yet,  but  it 
may  be  any  moment  now.  I  feel  that 
his  coming  is  very  near. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  encour- 
aging words,  dear.  The  Uiought  that 
tar  from  here  there  is  one,  a  part  of  my 
•oul,  who  hopes  and  prays  for  me, 
makes  me  strong,  and  does  me  unutter- 
able good. 

People  who  have  seen  me  during 
these  last  days  think  me  unusually 
cheerful.  And  why  should  I  not  be 
cheerful  when  such  great  happiness 
awaits  me?  What  matter  all  the  hours 
of  pain,  when  they  are  the  price  of  such 
sweet  happiness?  I  long  so  for  my  little 
treasure,  and  it  is  sweet  to  know  that 
many  whom  I  love  are  with  me  in 
thought  in  these  last  days.  Do  I  not 
know  how  at  my  dear  home,  hour  by 
hour,  they  think  of  me,  hope  and  pray 
forme? 

When  so  many  hearts  pray  the  same 
prayer.  Heaven  will  not  be  deaf  to  it. 
Moeska,  I  am  so  firmly  convinced  that 
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all  will  go  well  with  your  daughter; 
naturally  you  will  be  notified  as  soon 
as  the  great  event  has  taken  place. 

Oh,  if  you,  my  good  angel,  could  but 
stand  at  the  cradle  of  my  child,  how 
blissfully  happy  I  should  be!  I  know 
that  you  will  love  our  child  even  though 
it  should  grow  into  a  greater  simple- 
ton than  its  mother.  If  it  is  only  not 
too  sensitive,  aU  will  be  weU  —  W, 
Moeska?  And  that  will  not  be  unless 
the  evil  spirits  watch  by  its  cradle. 
But  your  talisman  will  take  care  of 
that  and  protect  your  little  one  from 
evil  spirits. 

My  mother  has  been  with  me  for  two 
weeks,  and  there  is  also  an  old  grand- 
mother who  has  come  to  be  with  me 
during  the  hard  hours  that  are  coming. 
I  am  waited  upon,  spoiled,  and  watched 
over  like  a  princess. 

The  layette  and  the  little  bed  are  in 
our  room  all  ready  for  the  coming  of 
our  treasure. 

How  delightful  is  the  odor  of  the 
little  fruit  which  is  our  true  native 
perfume.  I  have  put  it  away  with  the 
baby's  frock,  in  a  chest  with  other  gar- 
ments, so  that  they  will  be  perfumed 
delicately.  My  treasure  must  smell 
sweet. 

Good-night,  dearest  Moedertje;  ac- 
cept again  sincere  thanks  from  us  both. 
Greet  Mijnheer  heartily  for  us,  and  feel 
yourself  softly  kissed  by  your  own  lit- 
tle daughter. 

Kastini. 

[This  was  her  last  letter.  Six  days 
later  her  son  was  bom;  and  after  four 
days,  she  died  suddenly,  being  just 
twenty-five  years  old.  She  was  deeply 
mourned  by  all  who  had  known  and 
loved  her.] 
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BY  AMORY  HARE 


I  NEVER  hear  the  thrush's  mellow  flute 

In  the  hushed  gloom  of  woods  where  threads  of  sun. 

From  tree-trunk  to  tall  tree-trunk,  one  by  one. 

Move  in  slow  beauty,  eloquently  mute; 

Nor  watch  dark  skies  swept  by  the  trembling  tops 

Of  poplars  bowing  to  the  evening  breeze; 

Nor  tread  the  tufted  grass  the  heifer  crops; 

Nor  feel  the  fog  blow  past  me  from  the  seas. 

Without  that  leap  of  blood,  that  catch  of  breath. 

Coming  to  strike  me  dumb  at  thought  of  Death. 

Death,  the  strange  dream  beyond  all  thought  withdrawn, 

Incredibly  beyond  compassion's  sting; 

Deaf  to  all  grief,  immune  to  pitying. 

Ultimate  conqueror  of  beauty's  dawn 

That  saw  the  myriad  seeds  of  eager  life 

Willing  themselves  to  growth  and  rapturous 

Content  in  being!    Brief,  but  beauteous. 

The  conflict,  glorious  the  strife. 

That  takes  such  joy  of  living  for  a  span. 

Knowing  the  verdict  before  Time  began. 

Splendid  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  fought 

To  be,  defying  death  in  every  beat 

Of  a  full-pulsing  heart;  to  drink  the  sweet 

Dark  wine  of  ecstasy,  the  milk  of  thought* 

Until  such  pageantry  of  the  unseen 

Comes  to  reality  within  the  mind 

That  the  blind  heart  can  consolation  find 

In  heaven  and  hell  and  all  that  lies  between. 

And  comes  to  think  on  Death  as  the  indenture 

That  binds  the  deathless  will  to  new  adventure. 
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BY  WILSON  FOLLETT 


Under  a  pale  and  fading  light  Ron- 
ald Ronald  was  thrashing  his  way  about 
m  a  jungle  —  a  jungle  of  underbrush 
bound  together  with  netted  festoons  of 
dog-brier  and  wild  grapevines.  He  beat 
them  down  before  him  with  a  stout 
club,  trampling  them  wearily  underfoot 
as  he  advanced.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
near  exhaustion;  but  there  was  always 
something  that  gave  him  the  courage 
for  one  more  rod.  What  was  it  that  did 
this?  he  asked  himself  in  a  kind  of  stupor. 

He  was  not  quite  alone:  there  was 
another  pres^ice  behind,  following  sub- 
missively at  the  end  of  a  rawhide  lead- 
ing-string which  he  held  in  his  left 
hand.  But  this  seemed  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  He  was  drawn  forward 
by  something  that  lay  waiting  for  him 
beyond.  Just  what  this  something  was, 
he  could  not  at  aU  bring  his  mind  to 
focus  upon.  But  there  came  to  him 
again  and  again,  in  waves,  the  assur- 
ance that  he  knew,  if  he  could  but  think 
clearly  Plough  to  r^nember. 

One  more  curtain  of  dry  and  crackling 
branches  between  himself  and  a  broader 
diffusion  of  light  ahead.  He  braced  his 
foet  and  pushed  his  body  against  this 
curtain  with  all  his  strength,  tearing 
his  way  and  carrying  a  latticed  snarl  of 
the  thorny  creepers  with  him.  His 
hmge  brought  him  out  stumbling  into 
a  small  cleared  space  near  the  edge  of  a 
great  descent.'  He  saw,  as  if  he  had  ex- 
pected it,  that  he  was  on  the  rim  of  a 
cliff  partly  ^iclosing  the  upper  end  of  a 
long,  deep,  and  narrow  valley,  the  bot^ 
tom  of  which  was  already  wrapped 


in  twilight.  He  made  out  in  a  blur  of 
dizziness  that  the  saddled  pony  had 
forced  its  way  through  behind  him; 
then  he  sank  down  on  the  carpet  of 
parched  grass  and  weeds  to  wait  for 
things  to  stop  whirling  blackly. 

His  mind  was  like  two  confused  and 
intermingled  liquids  of  different  densi- 
ties, one  of  which,  he  seemed  to  know, 
would  presently  rise  clear  to  the  top 
while  the  other  sank.  He  tried  to  think 
back  along  the  trails  he  had  followed  — 
or  were  they  roads?  The  two  terms 
jostled  each  other  in  his  thought.  One 
item  emerged  sharp  and  tangible 
enough:  Chiswick  Valley.  Not  so  long 
ago,  he  had  come  into  Chiswick  Valley, 
and  this  was  the  lower  part  of  it  that 
lay  spread  before  him.  How  had  he 
come?  One  scrap  of  an  odd  sort  of  an- 
swer popped  baick  from  nowhere:  * — 
a-straddle  of  a  volcano.'  Meaningless. 
But  was  it?  or  had  he  merely  happened 
to  lose  the  meaning  somehow?  Any- 
way, there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
real  answer,  for  here  was  the  indubitable 
pony,  familiar  enough  to  him  now  that 
he  stared  at  it  cropping  the  dried  grass. 

Patiently  he  set  about  visualizing  the 
just  accomplished  stage  of  his  journey. 
Another  detail  came  with  certainty: 
the  long  descent  into  the  Upper  Val- 
ley. Then  another  blur.  There  was  a 
rude  cart-path,  half  swallowed  in  dense 
encroaching  bushes,  through  which  the 
pony  had  ambled  with  a  swishing  noise. 
But  was  there  not  also  a  straight  brown 
road,  pulverized  by  innumerable  hoofs 
and  wheels?   Neither  image  gave  his 
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mind  the  equilibrium  it  wanted.  He 
8aw»  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
track  rankly  overgrown,  and,  much  as 
if  this  had  been  transparent,  something 
else  underl3dng  it  —  the  ghost,  as  it 
w«re,  of  the  dusty  brown  thoroughfare 
that  had  once  traversed  the  place.  Ah, 
but  had  it?  The  road,  or  trail,  or  what- 
ever it  liked  to  call  itself,  remained 
with  him  like  two  photographs,  each 
clear  enough  in  itself,  taken  on  one  film. 

There  was  another  curious  circimo- 
stance.  He  was  uncertain  of  the  last 
house  in  the  Upper  Valley  —  the  last 
before,  at  a  quite  definite  small  red 
schoolhouse,  he  had  turned  into  the 
woods.  Not  uncertain  what  that  last 
house  was  like,  but  uncertain  whether 
it  was  there  at  all.  One  moment  he 
saw  it,  in  a  little  pocket  of  a  deU,  with 
outbuildings  attached,  a  roofed  well- 
house  in  front,  and  a  mill-pond  behind. 
The  next  moment  he  saw  only  the 
empty  dell,  with  a  brook  flowing  through 
its  greenery.  In  ostensible  connection 
with  that  shadowy  house,  a  name  be- 
came articulate  in  his  memory  —  a 
man's  name,  Elijah.  No,Abijah.  Well, 
which?  Then  a  third  name  displaced 
both :  Eustace.  Eustace's  house.  Who 
might  Eustace  be?  A  click  in  his  m^n- 
ory  shut  off  speculation  here,  as  if  some- 
one had  slammed  in  his  face  the  door 
of  a  lighted  room  which  he  wanted  to 
enter.  It  broke  on  him  with  the  stark- 
ness  of  a  winter  dawn,  bringing  a  dis- 
may that  swelled  through  his  whole 
being  until  it  was  terror,  that  he  did 
not  know  who  he  was. 

He  b^gan  making  hysterical  efforts 
to  get  back  one  step  further  into  his  im- 
mediate past.  His  mind  caught  hold  of 
one  comer  of  a  sort  of  moving  picture. 
Running  Indians.  There  were  also 
gaimt  bronzed  men,  not  Indians,  with 
grim  faces,  smudged  and  half  lost  in 
smoke.  And  soimds  —  a  din  of  yelled 
orders,  the  pop  of  musketry,  the  occa- 
sbnal  boom  of  a  field-piece,  making 


earth  and  air  shudder.  These  attached 
themselves  to  another  name  —  John 
Stark.  Now  he  had  it:  Battle  of  Ben- 
nington, of  course!  But  forthwith  there 
came  again  that  same  click  in  his  mem- 
ory. The  details  vanished,  and  in  thdr 
stead  he  had  nothing  but  a  sharp  aware- 
ness of  a  page  in  a  book — a  right-hand 
page,  the  text  straggling  down  in  a 
narrowed  column  past  a  sketch-map 
toward  a  topic  that  stood  out  in  bold- 
faced type  near  the  bottom:  "Successes 
in  the  North  (1777).' 

His  effort  frayed  out  into  trivial- 
ities. He  heard  clearly  spoken,  in  a 
high  and  querulous  voice  which  he 
seemed  to  have  known  ages  ago,  a 
phrase  which  he  could  not  for  the  life 
of  him  make  sense  of: '  —  these  queer 
new-fangled  «'s.'  He  worked  over  this 
as  if  it  had  beenof  immense  importance, 
and  then  gravely  substituted  'here'  for 
'queer.'  This  pleased  some  fastidious 
sense  of  sound  inside  him.  The  words 
were  like  actual  physical  things,  which 
he  was  to  find  and  slip  into  notches  al- 
ready shaped  to  fit  them  with  precision* 

When  he  opened  Us  eyes,  things  no 
longer  blurred  together  in  that  mad 
whirl.  On  the  height  there  was  only  a 
vanishing  gray  dimness,  through  which 
the  first  stars  twinkled  out  one  by  one. 
He  strained  his  eyes  downward.  The 
Lower  Valley  was  filled  with  a  great 
standing  pool  of  darkness,  near  the  bot^ 
tom  of  which  he  made  out,  faint  and 
wraith-like,  a  level  body  of  mist.  At 
this  he  stared,  endeavoring  to  pierce 
through  it  to  what  lay  at  the  bottom. 

A  rustling  east  breath  from  the  oppo- 
site wall  fanned  him.  He  saw  with  a 
start  that  what  he  was  looking  at  was 
the  smooth  expanse  of  a  lake.  Out  of 
the  night  below  it  sprang  to  his  vision 
as  things  do  in  a  lightning  flash.  He 
could  see  the  mist,  clinging  above  and 
reflected  below.  The  surface  of  the 
water  was  like  tarnished  silver.  *  Al- 
most dawn,'  he  muttered  in  bewild- 
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ennent.  No  sooner  had  he  heard  this 
said*  than  he  wanted  to  deny  it  testily. 
He  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  not 
long  after  sunset.  Also,  he  realized 
that  the  lake  which  had  presented  it- 
sdf,  whether  or  no  its  counterpart  lay 
down  there  in  the  Valley»  was  nothing 
that  he  could  truly  have  seen  with  Us 
physical  eyes,  in  that  light.  He  passed 
a  hand  nervously  across  his  face.  The 
whole  mirage  of  a  lake  was  gone  like  a 
cobweb  that  one  brushes  away.  Th^i, 
perversdy,  he  was  flooded  with  dismay 
because  the  lake  was  not  there. 

There  followed  a  short  interval  in 
which  he  unda'stood  everything  per- 
fectly, within  a  narrow  ring  of  imme- 
diate circumstances.  The  rim  of  a  red- 
dish moon  showed  above  the  east  wall 
aaosB  the  gorge.  Somewhere  back  in 
the  woods  a  screech-owl  b^gan  spread- 
mg  its  immemorial  woes  broadcast  on 
theni^t.  All  this  was  familiar.  Hegot 
op  and  w^it  to  the  pony,  which  he 
ooaU  stiU  hear  crunching  the  withered 
gns  with  a  faint  tearing  noise.  He 
tediered  the  animal  to  a  sapling  at  the 
edge  of  the  cleared  place,  unsaddled 
him,  and  hung  the  saddle  over  the 
lowest  limb  of  a  tree.  From  one  of 
the  saddle-bags  he  produced  a  folding 
candle-hntem.  Without  a  second's  hes- 
itation he  lifted  it  —  with  flint  and 
steel  and  a  tinder-box. 

He  patted  the  pony  and  promised  it 
water.  It  whinnied  softly  as  he  walked 
away  toward  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Every 
one  of  these  movements  was  obvious 
and  comprehensible  to  him.  Butassoon 
as  he  tried  to  get  beyond,  into  past  or 
future,  there  was  no  sense  or  meaning. 

Between  two  trees  at  the  edge  of  the 
descent  he  stepped  into  the  path.  He 
feUowed  it  down,  understanding  by 
some  sixth  sense  that  he  had  done  so 
countless  times  before.  He  even  knew, 
without  the  least  thought,  which  roots 
ind  stones  were  secure  footing,  and 
which  would  tear  away  or  teeter  pre- 


cariously. The  shadows  of  his  l^s, 
thrown  by  the  swung  lantern,  criss- 
crossed rh3rthmically  on  the  steep  rock 
wall  and  effaced  whole  boulders  and 
clumps  of  bushes  with  the  clipping 
motion  of  shears.  The  incessant  wail  of 
the  screech-owl  came  to  him  more 
faintly.  He  did  not  pause  imtil  he 
reached  a  flat  ledge  of  rock  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  from  the  bottom. 

There  he  lost  himself  again  for  a 
mom^it  in  another  of  those  strange  fits 
of  m^ital  biplicity,  based  this  time  on 
the  automatic  cropping  up  in  his  mind 
of  two  words —  'shelf,'  and  the  queer 
word  'chaps.'  Chaps?  What  chaps? 
English  slang.  Fellows.  No.  Then  a 
line  from — was  it  Shakespeare? — 'Till 
he  unseamed  him  from  the  nave  to  the 
chaps.'  There  might,  he  thought,  be  a 
gleam  here,  if  he  could  work  it  out. 
Chaps — jaws.  Lion's  jaws?  Not  that. 
And 'shelf'!  He  gave  it  up,  and  peered 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  flat  rock. 

Nothing  there  but  darkness.  What 
had  stopped  him?  Something  in  the 
texture  of  the  silence,  over  whidi  he 
puzzled,  frowning.  Suddenly  he  had  it: 
water  falling  over  rocks.  He  strained 
Us  ears  for  this  soimd.  There  was 
nothing  audible  except  the  crickets  and 
that  one  everiasting  screech-owl.  A 
kind  of  stagnating  quality  in  the  still- 
ness made  him  think  of  death  —  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  He 
shivered  imperceptibly. 

But  he  was  going  on  down.  There 
was  that  which  called  him  as  if  from 
the  darkness  below,  and  to  which  every- 
thing inside  him  answered.  He  imder- 
stood  in  a  vague  way  that  the  call  itself 
had  really  come  from  inside  him.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  his  inward  cer- 
titude that  down  there,  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  all  would  beaccoimted  for, 
justified.  Walking  along  the  flat  ledge 
back  near  the  diff,  he  found  with  relief 
that  he  knew  predsely  where  to  look 
for  the  continuation  of  the  path.    It 
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led  down  a  rock  stairway  and  then 
eased  off  to  a  level  among  waist-high 
shrubs.  Here  was  a  sudd^i  pocket  of 
damp,  cold  air.  He  shivered  again,  this 
time  with  the  merely  physical  chill. 
The  dankness  was  one  more  breath  of 
familiarity  touched  with  strangeness. 

n 

He  was  now  on  the  floor  of  the  Valley 
itself.  He  paused. 

At  the  blackest  point  of  the  shadow 
ahead,  a  dog  broke  out  into  a  dirill  yelp- 
ing clamor.  He  understood  that  it  was 
neither  fear  nor  anger,  nor  yet  warning, 
but  only  —  welcome.  He  could  hear 
the  dog  pounding  toward  him  on  the 
hard  ground,  tearing  its  throat  with 
cries,  tossing  its  body  into  the  dr  as  if 
only  by  turning  completely  inside-out 
could  it  express  the  furious  abandon  of 
its  delight.  He  stooped  down  as  it 
neared  him,  and  murmured  a  caressing 
word.  Instantly  there  fell  a  dead  still- 
ness between  himself  and  the  animal. 
Instead  of  the  anticipated  transport, 
there  came  one  low,  drawn-out,  ululate 
ing  whine.  He  could  feel  the  dog's  hair 
bristling  as  if  it  had  risen  along  his  own 
back.  The  voice  in  which  he  had  just 
spoken  to  the  dog  was  one  which  he  had 
never  heard  before  in  his  life.  He  stood 
and  trembled,  in  a  renewal  of  over- 
whelming psychic  terror. 

Quick,  light  steps  came  toward  him, 
stopped  a  second,  came  on  again  more 
swiftly. 

'Ronald!'  It  was  the  unbearable 
excess  of  joy  breaking  over  into  a  cry 
uttered  by  the  most  familiar  voice  in 
the  whole  world. 

In  the  firm  arms  that  swept  round 
him,  he  knew  at  last  the  answer  to  the 
dark  riddle  of  his  existence.  The  lips 
that  found  his  own  in  a  long  ardor  of 
possession,  of  fulfiUment,  summed  up 
everjrthing.  He  stood  dazed  with  the 
rightness  and  expectedness  of  it,  encir- 


cling her  with  his  left  arm  and  holding 
the  lantern  stiffly  away  from  her  in  his 
right  hand,  not  knowing  that  he  did  so. 
They  stood  motionless  while  the  great 
brown  collie  danced  round  them,  utter- 
ing soft  whines  and  nuzzling  them  alter- 
nately for  recognition. 

Suddenly  she  was  crying,  in  little 
broken-off  sobs  that  constricted  her 
whole  body.  Rising  from  somewhere  in- 
side her,  they  tore  at  something  inside 
him.  The  lantern  went  out  as  it  fell; 
his  freed  hand,  behind  her  head,  press- 
ed her  cheek  more  tightly  against  his. 
It  was  the  gesture  of  his  tenderness 
charging  her  never  to  sob  again  but  for 

joy. 

'My  dear  love!'  he  murmured;  and 
after  a  little,  again,  brokenly,  *0h,  my 
dear  love!*  It  was  all  he  could  say. 

With  her  first  cry  his  identity  had 
swept  over  him  like  the  waters  of  a 
pent-up  freshet  suddenly  released,  until 
he  was  drowned  in  it.  ^The  past  and  the 
present  were  washed  clear.  In  the  one 
surge  of  clarity  he  had  both  found  him- 
self and  lost  himself  again  in  the  sense 
of  her.  It  seemed  to  him  then  that  nev- 
er in  lus  life  had  there  been  anything 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  certainty  of 
himself  and  of  her,  of  himself  as  hers. 
The  period  of  wondering  who  and  where 
he  was,  the  singular  speculation  about 
a  house  that  both  was  and  was  not,  his 
groping  for  the  name  of  the  ledge  on 
which  he  had  stood,  the  dog's  spasm  of 
terror  —  all  that  was  not  only  a  forgot- 
ten  dream,  but  a  dream  that  had  oc- 
curred to  someone  else  entirely.  He, 
Ronald  Ronald,  was  in  the  secure  val- 
ley of  home,  under  its  shielding  wall. 
He  stood  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Devil's  Chaps,  the  ledge  forming  the 
mouth  and  jaws  of  that  vast  stone  face 
which  watched  eternally  over  the  Val- 
ley with  its  sardonic  and  inscrutable 
regard,  giving  the  whole  locality  its 
nickname  of  Devil's-Pate  Valley.  It 
had  all  been  familiar  to  him  from  the 
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dawn  of  his  memory.  And  he  was  fas- 
tened m  the  anns  of  his  wife. 

What  words  was  she  breathing  into 
his  ear?  —  'It  must  be  that  God  has 
brought  3rou  to  me.' 

'That  may  indeed  be,'  he  answered 
her.  'But  only  let  me  know  that  't  is 
wdl  with  you  and  the  child.  And  what 
word  from  Eustace?  Is  father  better?' 

Sbe  was  still  sobbing  a  little,  and  try- 
ing to  nod  assent  against  his  shoulder; 
but  this  she  could  hardly  manage,  he 
was  holding  her  so  fixedly,  and  they 
both  laughed,  as  young  lovers  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  have  always 
done  at  such  trifles. 

'Yes,'  he  repeated,  'why  may  it  not 
be  that  God  has  had  care  of  me?  There 
has  been  more  than  one  piece  of  hot 
work  in  the  field,  and  I  in  the  thick  of 
it  And  there  was  hazard  in  the  jour- 
ney, as  indeed  I  had  foreknowledge. 
Yet  here  I  am  —  and  with  no  help  save 
that  of  a  good  pony  which  is  spent  with 
the  journey  and  waits  up  yonder  for 
food  and  water.' 

She  pushed  him  a  little  away,  keep- 
mg  h&  hands  on  his  shoulders.  'But 
why,,'  she  demanded,  'must  you  imder- 
takethese  perils  without  need?  Always 
the  rashest  boyl  You  might  have  cost 
your  general  a  stout  soldier,  and  me  — ' 

'Anindifii^ent  husband,' he  supplied; 
then  drew  her  back  closer.  'The  birds 
fly  in  their  seasons,'  he  said,  'but  I 
never  heard  that  they  ask  first  whether 
the  way  be  free  of  dangers.  It  was  to 
you,  and  —  I  must.  And  did  you  have 
no  need  of  me?  Something  was  for  ever 
crying  your  need  into  my  ear,  and 
would  not  be  silent;  I  heard  it  in  the 
night,  and  on  the  march,  and  through 
the  sentry's  watch.  Was  it  only  my  need 
that  spoke?' 

'Ay,'  she  answered  quietly,  'there 
was  need  —  great  need.  But  now'  — 
she  laughed  happily  —  'here  are  you, 
•nd  what  need  of  anything?  Father 
Abijah  is  as  he  was  —  no  more  ailing. 


From  your  brother,  no  tidings  still.  — 
But  did  you  surely  come  without 
harm,  my  Ronald?' 

He  laughed  too,  because  she  had 
laughed,  and  because  he  was  in  the 
giddiness  of  pure  joy. 

'That  I  did,'  he  assured  her— 'at 
least,  with  no  worse  scath  than  by 
some  thousands  of  brambles  up  yonder, 
where  I  had  thought  there  was  a  path.' 

She  was  serious  again. 

'  Few  have  come,  these  many  months, 
by  any  path  that  leads  to  this  place,' 
.  she  said.  'And  —  fewer  have  gone.  — 
But,  oh!  great  goosecap  that  I  am,  to 
stand  gabbling  here  —  and  you  so  spent 
and  famished!  And  he  has  never,  never 
seen  his  babe,  has  he.  Tubal?'  She  af- 
fected to  put  this  to  the  dog. 

'While  I  have  you  thus — ' 

But  she  was  pulling  at  his  sleeve,  in 
a  sudden  intolerant  gust  of  solicitude. 
He  knew:  she  was  going  to  be  inexor- 
able, ruthless,  until  she  had  him  proper- 
ly looked  after,  showered  with  creature 
comforts.  He  supposed  it  was  one  of 
the  traits  without  which  she  would  not 
have  been  Martha;  certainly  it  was  one 
common  to  all  the  women  whom  the 
Ronalds  married.  He  stooped  to  pick 
up  the  extinguished  lantern,  and  to  let 
Tubal  vent  himself  in  a  wild  transport 
of  caresses:  then  he  started  on,  Martha 
haling  him  after  her  by  the  wrist  as  one 
does  a  resisting  child.  He  barely  made 
out  the  steep  gable  of  the  farmhouse, 
dominating  a  shadowy  huddle  of  out^ 
buildings. 

'Tell  me,  then,'  he  said,  'of  the  child. 
Our  son  —  think  of  that!  Yes,  I  know: 
I  had  your  letter  in  the  North,  of  Elim 
Whittaker,  who  had  it  of  Nathan.' 

Her  clutch  tightened  on  his  wrist, 
and  her  pace  slackened. 

'Oh,  never  was  such  a  babel*  she  af- 
firmed. 'When  you  take  him,  you  will 
perceive  and  imderstand  what  it  was 
that  drew  you.  He  thought  it  was  his 
wife,  the  silly!   When  a  man  has  his 
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first  child  to  play  with,  what  is  a  doU 
of  a  wife,  that  he  should  keep  her  in 
remembrance?  TeU  me  that,  thou  great 
vanity  1  But,  oh,  he  is  the  strongest, 
and  die  best  —  I  The  blue  eyes,  like 
yours  —  1  And  the  straight  back  —  ! 
He  has  but  just  foimd  that  his  wrists  do 
most  wonderfully  turn,  and  he  lies  on 
his  back  watching  his  two  hands  turn 
to  and  fro,  and  never  wearies  of  it/ 

*  Which  of  us  twain,  I  ask  you  now,' 
said  Ronald,  with  a  crushing  severity, 
'has  the  greater  cause  to  look  on  the 
child  with  a  jaimdiced  eye  —  your  own . 
words  to  be  the  judge?  And,  pray,  was 
not  his  name  to  be  Joel,  siter  your 
father?' 

'His  name  is  to  be  Ronald  Joel,  after 
my  father  and  his  own.'  She  said  it 
with  a  triumphant  kind  of  tenderness. 
'And  he  shall  be  called  Ronald,  lest  — ' 

He  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  omni- 
present fear.  It  was  true  enough  that 
the  desolation  of  widowhood  might 
descend  on  her  at  any  instant,  almost 
before  she  had  crossed  the  threshold  of 
life  and  love.  In  bestowing  his  name 
upon  the  boy,  she  was  squarely  reckon- 
ing with  the  common  lot  of  yoimg  wives 
and  mothers  in  those  troublous  times. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  strong  in 
youth's  illusion  of  immortality.  But 
he  could  only  tighten  his  clasp  in  com- 
prehension of  her  pervasive  dread. 

She  lingered  again  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  gable. 

'There  is  one  matter,'  she  said  in  a 
low  voice, '  that  you  need  prepare  your- 
self against.  Father  Abijah  is  —  is  not 
altogether  as  you  have  known  him.' 

'Not  —  near  death?  You  cannot 
mean  that?' 

'Tis  not  so  much  the  body,  ailing 
though  that  be.  But  —  the  mind  fails. 
In  one  small  matter,  nothing  if  you  but 
understand  it  aright,  he  does  not  do 
himself  justice.  There  may  be  that 
which  would  be  overlooked  by  all  who 
love  him.' 


She  would  say  no  more.  She  checked 
his  questions  by  raising  the  latch.  They 
passed  through  a  wedge  of  yellow  can^ 
dlelight  into  the  great  warm  kitch^i 
that  had  alwa3rs  been  to  Ronald  a  fam- 
iliar everyday  sort  of  heaven. 

m 

His  first  minutes  under  his  own  roof 
were  marred,  as  home-comings  most 
often  are,  by  the  impact  of  too  many 
crowding  emotions  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, crossing  and  interrupting  one 
another.  Later,  he  was  to  sink  grate- 
fully into  the  remembered  sereneness 
of  everything  —  the  freshly  sanded 
floor,  the  gleam  of  brass  and  pewter, 
the  vast  fireplace  with  its  smouldering 
logs  ready  to  be  blown  into  flame,  the 
ticking  of  the  great  clock  that  was  too 
tall  for  the  room  and  had  been  allowed 
to  thrust  its  head  through  the  ceiling, 
the  bottle-green  Windsor  chairs,  the 
Windsor  settle  covered  with  a  brown 
bearskin,  the  still  cradle,  and  Martha 
moving  among  all  these  about  her  tasks 
as  airily  as  if  she  danced  to  some  tink- 
ling gavotte  by  Rameau.  % 

But  what  he  first  experienced  was  a 
shock.  It  was  the  shock  of  actually  see- 
ing her,  by  die  teU-tale  light  of  the 
candles.  Her  tiredness,  the  worn  pat 
lor  of  her  face,  the  look  of  added  years 
in  her  eyes  and  the  lines  of  her  mouth, 
her  general  air  as  of  one  inflexibly  re- 
solved to  carry  all  the  way  a  biuxlen 
she  could  but  stagger  under  —  it  made 
him  cry  out  at  his  first  real  sightof  her. 

This  in  turn  brought  an  outcry,  in 
the  testy  and  querimonious  voice  of  an 
old  man,  from  the  kitchen  bedroom, 
and  Ronald  must  hurry  in  and  pay  his 
filial  respects.  The  change  in  Abijah 
Ronald,  even  as  seen  by  the  dim  light 
that  flowed  in  through  the  op^i  door, 
was  immeasurably  disturbing  to  his 
son.  It  was  not  merely  the  change  from 
a  seer  to  a  dotard,  though  it  was  all 
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that:  there  was  in  it,  besides,  a  sugges- 
tkm  of  something  odious,  abominable, 
inhuman  yet  too  utterly  human;  some- 
thing that  struck  at  the  root  of  the  son's 
sdf-respect  by  causing  in  him  a  strong 
instinctive  revulsion  for  which  he  must 
curse  and  loathe  himself,  powerless 
though  he  was  to  stamp  it  out  of  his 
heart  He  could  not  have  phrased  any 
part  of  this  feeling;  yet  it  was  so  definite 
that  it  sickened  him.  Why  was  it  that 
his  fatho-  r^arded  him  with  suspicion, 
sobdy  resented  his  presence  there,  per- 
haps his  very  existence? 

From  grappling  with  himself  at  the 
bedside  of  his  father,  Ronald  turned 
back  to  receive  at  the  door  the  bundle 
which  Martha  held  in  outstretched 
amis  —  the  child  that  was  hers  and, 
incredibly,  his — his  little  sleeping  son, 
Ronald  Joel.  He  drew  both  die  wom- 
an and  the  child  into  a  gentle  un- 
brace, so  that  the  little  thing  lay  be- 
tween its  parents,  held  by  her.  Ronald 
looked  down  at  it,  the  shy  wonder  of 
paternity  dawning  in  his  boyish  eyes. 
He  saw,  through  a  suspicion  of  tears, 
that  it  had  fabulously  long  black 
lashes,  like  Martha's,  and  hair  like  hers, 
brown  with  glints  of  red-gold  where  the 
light  touched  it  slantwise.  He  smiled 
down  at  it;  and  instantly,  as  if  it  had 
been  an  edio,  a  smile  fluttered  across 
the  face  of  his  sleeping  son. 

'Dreaming  of  his  supper,  mayhap! ' 
whispered  Martha. 

Ronald  knit  his  brows  in  a  portentous 
frown.  He  pretended  to  be  furious  with 
her  for  this  crass  invasion  of  his  senti- 
mental rights.  His  own  eyes  had  just 
seen  that  his  son's  smile  was  like  but^ 
terflies  and  dancing  elves,  and  he  was 
not  gcHng  to  have  it  dismissed  by  Mar- 
tha with  any  such  crude  levity.  Maul- 
ing and  manhandling  his  pretty  fancies 
Hkethatl  He  leaned  forward  and  kissed 
her  defiantly,  to  show  the  completeness 
of  hk  disapproval.  Already  the  jealous' 
i  of  paternity  had  clutched  him. 


The  old  man  in  the  bedroom  began 
to  weep,  in  little  whimpering  snarls 
like  those  of  an  animal.  Some  unnam- 
able  suggestion  in  the  soimd  froze 
Ronald's  blood.  When  Martha  released 
herself  to  put  Ronald  Joel  back  into 
the  cradle,  he  let  her  go  almost  coldly. 
The  thing  that  his  father  had  become 
—  not  that  he  at  all  understood  it  just 
yet  —  seemed,  somehow,  an  outrage 
on  all  humanity.  A  frost  of  misan- 
thropy chilled  everything  for  him. 

But  Martha  was  her  warm  and 
sunny  and  unruflled  self.  That  she 
should  be,  was  almost  more  than  he 
could  take  in;  it  recalled  his  attention 
from  his  own  feelings  and  warmed  him 
to  himself  again,  for  a  moment,  through 
admiration  of  her.  She  was  younger 
than  he,  —  barely  twenty, — and  it  was 
manifest  that  her  poise  had  nothing  to 
do  with  obtuseness  as  to  her  father- 
in-law's  actual  condition;  yet  she  was 
somehow  above  and  beyond  this  pres- 
ent horror,  to  a  degree  which  made  Ron- 
ald feel  himself  indescribably  callow. 

She  went  to  the  door  of  the  bedroom. 
*You  will  have  your  tea  now.  Father 
Abijah?*  she  called. 

There  was  a  mumbled  assent.  She 
knelt  by  the  hearth  to  pour  and  stir. 
The  aromatic  pimgency  of  sassafras 
filled  the  room. 

*'T  would  doubtless  pleasure  your 
father,'  she  said,  'if  you  were  to  fetch  it 
to  him';  and  she  held  out  the  green- 
and-gold  china  cup  in  its  deep  saucer. 

*Nay,  yotU*  croaked  Abijah.  *You, 
alwajrs.' 

She  checked  Ronald's  angry  excla- 
mation with  a  gesture,  and  herself 
passed  into  the  room.  Ronald  strode 
back  and  forth,  scowling  blackly  and 
knowing  himself  ineffectual.  TIut)ugh 
the  cavernous  dimness  of  the  bedroom 
he  could  see  Martha  pause  by  the  high 
four-posted  bed  and,  holding  the  saucer 
with  one  hand,  raise  the  old  man  with 
the  other.  He  sat  up,  and  she  slipped 
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the  bolster  behind  his  back.  Ronald 
was  just  at  the  turn  of  his  stride.  In  that 
moment  he  saw  what  froze  him  to  the 
spot.  His  look  followed  the  bony  and 
claw-like  fingers  of  Abijah  in  the  terri- 
ble fascination  with  which  one  looks  at 
a  crawling  snake.  The  old  man's  eyes 
had  become  two  hot  devouring  coals, 
with  glints  in  them  of  senile  cunning 
and  of  triumph.  Ronald  was  staring 
app)alled,  against  his  volition,  at  the 
suddenly  revealed  horror  of  a  dotard's 
monstrous  and  sterile  concupiscence. 

'Martha!'  He  cried  out  her  name  in 
a  terrible  and  choking  voice,  and  would 
have  started  forward  to  tear  her  away. 

In  a  trice  she  had  dropped  the  cup 
and  saucer.  It  was  deliberate.  Ronald 
could  see  her  fingers  cooUy  unclose  and 
let  the  two  dishes  fall. 

At  the  crash  that  foUowed,  the  old 
man  was  suddenly  different,  years  and 
leagues  away.  'I  would  not  have  seen 
this  imtoward  thing,'  he  said  in  a  voice 
more  like  that  which  Ronald  remem* 
bered,  *for  the  worth  of  a  whole  mer- 
chantman's cargo  of  such  tea  as  we  had 
once.  'T  was  a  piece  from  my  own  mo- 
ther's set  of  dishes.  From  France  she 
had  it,  a  many  years  ago,  and  this  was 
the  first  ever  I  saw  broke.' 

He  felt  not  a  vestige  of  responsibility 
for  what  had  happened.  Ronald  won- 
dered sardonically  whether  his  father 
meant  to  blame  him  for  startling  Mar- 
tha, or  her  for  allowing  herself  to  be 
startled,  or  both.  Ronald  was  alien  in 
that  moment  to  his  father,  his  wife,  his 
child,  himself,  the  very  house  to  which 
he  had  made  his  way  with  such  labor 
and  peril,  thinking  it  home. 

He  looked  stupidly  at  the  great 
clock,  still  ticking  away  as  leisurely  as 
if  its  task  were  not  in  time  but  in  eter- 
nity. Altogether  he  had  been  in  the 
house  a  scant  six  minutes. 

Martha  brushed  past  him,  with  a 
sign  that  he  was  to  say  and  do  nothing. 
She  filled  another  cup  with  the  brew. 


took  it  to  Abijah,  and  removed  the 
traces  of  the  mishap. 

'There,  Father  Abijah,'  she  said,  *I 
am  sure  you  will  sleep  now.' 

Her  impassiveness  struck  Ronald  as 
in  itself  a  sickening  abnormity.  She 
received  the  cup  from  the  old  man; 
then  she  stepped  back  into  the  kitchen 
and,  latching  the  door  behind  her, 
turned  to  face  her  husband. 

*  You  give  me  black  boks,  dear  heart,' 
she  said. 

'If  thou  and  I  were  but  to  change 
places,'  he  said  with  a  face  like  flint,  'I 
would  sear  the  place  with  a  hot  iron.' 

He  spoke  with  the  implacable  fury  of 
youth  when  its  normality  is  outraged. 
He  had  no  sooner  got  the  words  out, 
though,  than  he  felt  himself  once  more 
as  a  child  in  the  presence  of  an  inscrut^ 
able  wisdom,  ancient  and  mysteriously 
derived. 

She  dropped  her  hands  in  a  hopeless 
gesture.  'You  do  not  understand,'  she 
said  wearily.  *0h,  is  there  no  pity  in 
you?  Not  for  me,  —  God  knows  I 
want  none,  —  but  for  him.' 

'Nevertheless,  it  is  for  you  that  I 
have  most  pity,  that  you  can  be  so  blind 
as  to  suffer  this  thing  to  continue.  And 
for  myself,'  he  added  bitterly.  'As  for 
him,  there  be  other  humors  that  J, 
should  counsel,  and  of  better  per- 
tinency. You  prate  of  pity!  Bethink 
you  that  we  deal  with  a  father's  itching 
lust  after  the  wife  of  his  son.' 

'Bethink  you  that  we  deal  with  a 
father.'  She  looked  at  him  fearlessly, 
with  an  almost  appraising  candor,  as  if 
wondering  how  much  she  could  hope  to 
make  him  understand;  then  went  on 
tentatively,  "Tis  you  who  are  blinded, 
my  Ronald.  And  think  you  self-pity  is 
any  light  for  such  devious  ways?  Oh, 
believe  me,  you  do  but  soil  and  wrong 
yourself  with  these  angers.' 

'He  soils  you  with  his  touch.  Ay,  the 
very  look  of  his  eyes  is  a  festering 
abomination.' 
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She  waived  this.  *  Hearken  but  par 
ticntly  to  me  for  a  little,'  she  said.  'I 
know  myself,  and  I  know  him.  All 
men,  't  would  seem,  know  Abijah  Ron- 
ald better  than  do  his  sons.'  Ronald 
winced,  but  she  did  not  pause.  'If  I 
know  him  best,  'tis  because,  these 
many  weeks,  I  have  been  the  one  to 
fisten  p^orce  to  his  prayers  and  lam- 
entations, and  ofttimes  to  his  delirium. 
He  has  opened  forth  his  whole  soul,  so 
that  'tis  like  a  book,  simple  to  read. 
His  whole  life  is  without  stain  or  blem- 
ish. He  is  a  strong  man,  broken  at  the 
bst  by  his  own  strength.' 

*A  dark  saying,'  said  Ronald. 

*  Yet  a  true  one.  —  Tell  me,  are  not 
some  men  driven  and  rent  all  thdr 
lives  by  passions  that  were  bom  in 
them,  while  others  of  lesser  turbulence 
easQy  rule  and  curb  themselves?' 

Bmiald  nodded,  a  scarlet  shame  in 
hisface.  This  was  not  all  a  consequence 
of  the  ];Hrudcry  of  thought  and  speech  in 
which  he  had  been  reared,  and  through 
which  Martha  was  driving  to  essen- 
tials: there  was  in  it  also  a  trace  of 
something  vicarious  and  not  ignoble. 
Ronald  blushed,  as  extreme  youth  does, 
because  the  sins  and  shames  of  other 
men  hurt  him  inwardly,  defacing  his 
whole  image  of  himself  as  a  man,  of 
manhood  itself.  As  for  Martha,  her 
cheeks  were  pink,  but  with  excitement. 
She  seined  inordinately  yoimg,  girUsh, 
as  she  stood  there,  a  wisp  of  incarnate 
bravery  and  imagination,  expounding 
life  to  her  husband,  and  looking,  while 
she  did  it,  as  if  life  would  never  dare  lay 
an  ung^iUe  finger  on  her.  Ronald's 
eyes  fell  before  her  level  r^ard. 

*Your  father,'  she  went  on,  *is  of 
those  who  have  conquered  the  unruly 
part  of  themselves  at  a  most  great  cost. 
Others  have  deemed  him  a  cold  and 
(brbidding  man,  of  a  stem  and  frown- 
ing piety,  the  safest  of  all  men  from 
fiins  of  the  flesh.  You  too  —  yes,  and 
your  brother,  if  I  mistake  not  —  have 


thought  of  him  as  a  being  saintlike  and 
far  removed  from  the  frailties  of  them 
we  call  bad  men.'  This  struck  home: 
that  was  exactly  how  Ronald  alwa3rs 
had  felt  toward  his  father,  r^arding 
him  with  far  more  of  awe  than  affec- 
tion. 'G)nsider,  then,'  she  hurried  on, 
'that  his  whole  life,  whether  sleeping  or 
waking,  has  been  one  long  fiery  battle 
against  this  demon  of  appetence  in  his 
own  nature.  You  know,  do  you  not,' — 
her  face  crimsoned,  —  *  that  your  fath- 
er did  not  wed  untU  he  was  thirty  years 
older  than  you  are  now?  Yet  all  those 
years  he  lived  without  one  hidden  sin  to 
repent.  All  his  da3rs  have  passed  in 
chastity  and  honor.  You  know  well 
how  all  undeanness  enraged  him :  't  was 
for  no  reason  save  the  hourly  fear  and 
hatred  of  it  in  himself.  When  he  was 
most  merciless  to  others,  the  scourge 
was  in  very  truth  for  his  own  soul.  He 
dared  countenance  no  weakness,  lest  it 
tempt  him  to  clemency  for  his  own. 

*A  whole  lifetime  his  spirit  has  been 
cumbered  with  this  incubus:  what  won- 
der, then,  if  at  this  last  he  be  broken  in 
both  mind  and  body?  All  that  Abijah 
Ronald  was  he  gave,  and  gladly,  to  this 
one  end,  that  he  keep  himself  without 
stain.  Saving  a  few  memories,  there  is 
left  scarce  a  fibre  of  the  man  he  was. 
He  died  fighting  against  the  adversary 
in  his  own  heart.  Would  there  had  been 
enough  of  him  to  last  out  the  little 
timethatremains,  say  I!  No  more  gal- 
lant life  was  ever  lived.' 

Tears  came;  she  choked  them  back. 
She  had  forgotten  herself,  and  well- 
nigh  forgotten  Ronald.  Her  look 
pierced  through  him;  she  had  eyes  for 
nothing  less  than  the  discamate  and 
quintessential  part  of  Abijah  Ronald, 
the  thing  she  must  somehow  make 
manifest  to  his  son.  This  reality,  the 
son  now  suspected,  he  had  never  had  a 
true  glimpse  of  before;  and,  strangely 
perhaps,  it  came  to  him  in  a  great  lift  of 
emotion  that  he  had  never  had  a  true 
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glimpse  of  Martha  before,  either.  Her 
sheer  greatness  was  beyond  every- 
thing. It  abased  him  utterly,  and  at 
the  same  time  robbed  him  of  the  words 
to  express  his  abasement. 

'AU  that  is  left  us,'  she  resumed,  'is 
to  keep  the  taste  of  defeat  from  his  lips. 
When  this  dire  frailty  comes  upon  hun, 
we  must  affect  not  to  perceive  it.  His 
own  power  over  himself  is  spent,  and 
we  have  strength  aplenty:  why,  then, 
higgle  about  the  trifle  more  or  less  used 
to  save  him  from  himself?  All  that 
needs  is  to  be  the  least  blind,  patient 
with  him.  T  is  an  easy  thing  to  turn 
his  mind  from  the  distemper,  which  is 
but  of  the  body.  Arouse  old  memories, 
or  set  his  thoughts  running  on  the  for- 
times  of  our  arms  against  the  King's 
men,  or  but  speak  to  him  of  the  work  of 
his  own  hands  and  brain,  and  briefly  he 
is  himself  again.  Twas  in  truth  for 
that  I  let  fall  the  dish  of  tea  just  now. 
Was  not  that  better  done  than  to  fling 
his  trouble  in  his  face  with  curses,  as 
you  would  have  done?  There  would  be 
neighbors  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to 
pointtheflnger  and  shootout  the  tongue 
at  him,  had  they  seen  what  you  have 
seen.  If  his  own  son  join  that  base  hue 
and  cry,  he  goes  down  to  his  grave  a 
bitter  and  beaten  man.  Were  not  that 
more  defiling  to  the  soul  than  his  touch 
can  be  to  the  body  ?  It  is  in  my  thought 
that  what  we  have  to  do  is  fasten  his 
mind  on  all  that  which  he  was,  and  ever 
forfend  from  him  this  other.  And  if,' 
she  ended  valiantly,  'his  touch  be  in 
very  truth  noxious  to  the  soul,  better 
mine  suffer  a  slight  damage  than  his  be 
utterly  destroyed.' 

*No  more  —  say  no  morel*  cried 
Ronald.  *  Only  forgive!' 

The  next  instant  she  was  weeping  in 
his  arms.  * —  All,  all  yours,'  were  the 
words  that  he  caught. 

They  were  more  than  he  could  an- 
swer. Gently  he  pushed  up  the  sleeve 
of  her  kirtle  and  pressed  hiis  lips  to  the 


very  place  where  the  withered  fingers 
of  Abijah  had  fastened  like  pincers  on 
the  roimded  whiteness  above  her  elbow. 
The  kiss  thrilled  and  sang  in  his  veins 
like  the  first  kiss  of  first  love.  Words 
could  not  have  said  so  much  just  then. 
His  recantation  was  complete  in  its 
humility.  Martha  had  stamped  hersdf 
upon  hun  as  she  was  in  her  great  mo- 
ment, with  the  rapt  and  visionary  look 
in  her  eyes  of  one  who  has  got  beyond 
logic  and  self-justification  and  all  little 
things.  Her  words  and,  still  more,  what 
she  was  in  herself  had  washed  him  clean 
of  jealous  rage  and  self-pity.  A  whole 
cycle  of  growth  had  pa^ed  over  him, 
all  in  a  few  moments  of  time.  More, 
even,  than  wh^  he  had  held  his  first- 
bom,  he  felt  himself  beginning  to  be  a 
man  —  for  what  is  the  real  beaming  of 
manhood,  but  to  feel  one's  self  less  than 
a  noble  woman?  Ronald  had  turned 
the  last  page  of  his  youth. 

But  he  was  not  to  catch  up  with  her: 
that  was  clear.  Already  she  was  deep  in 
her  interrupted  task  of  making  him 
comfortable.  Before  he  could  rid  him- 
self of  the  stains  of  travel  and  clothe 
himself  in  the  clean,  tight-fitting  gar- 
m^its  of  two  years  ago,  she  was  calling 
him  back  to  a  feast  that  would  have 
made  his  scarecrow  comrades  of  the 
Continental  Army  rub  their  unbeliev- 
ing eyes.  At  sight  of  it  his  soldier's  con- 
science smote  him,  for  he  remembered 
suddenly  the  abandoned  pony  up  on  the 
height.  But  even  that,  it  seemed,  was 
all  right :  Martha  had  already  dispatch- 
ed their  Indian  satellite  Paskah^an 
with  oats  and  water,  and  he  would  lead 
the  animal  roimd  into  the  Valley  by 
the  lower  road. 

Ronald  was  centuries  away  from  the 
privation  and  strain  and  ghastliness  of 
warfare.  It  seemed  to  him,  in  his  seren- 
ity, that  there  had  never  been  any 
such  thing  as  the  armed  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. Sitting  there  at  the  laden 
kitchen  table,  with  Martha  smiling  and 
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Rowing  across  it,  he  could  have  sworn 
that  this  alone  was  reality,  and  all  that 
contradicted  it  a  grotesque  nightmare 
of  impossibilities.  When  his  eyes, 
chancing  on  the  dial  of  the  tall  clock, 
told  him  that  it  was  still  no  more  than 
early  evening,  he  was  astounded  and 
incredulous.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
there  could  have  be^  no  past,  night 
after  night  as  far  as  he  could  remember, 
except  sitting  there  just  in  that  way; 
and  that  there  could  be  no  other  future, 
night  after  night,  so  long  as  he  lived. 
He  was  already  forgetting  how  many 
past  hours  of  discomfort,  danger,  and 
solitary  longing  he  had  spent  in  order 
to  accumulate  the  need  of  home  that 
had  ccHisummated  itself  in  the  sweet- 
ness, the  lingering  and  almost  terrible 
beauty,  of  this  one  hour. 

IV 

Lat^,  wh^i  the  two  lay  hushed  and 
wordless  in  the  great  bedroom  above 
the  kitchen,  hardly  breathing  lest  either 
miss  one  pulse-beat  of  their  supreme 
mutuality,  it  seemed  to  Ronald  that  Us 
marriage  was  a  thing  as  new  as  the  first 
nmrise  of  creation.  It  also  seemed  to 
him  that  it  had  begun  under  singularly* 
happy  auspices.  For  this  he  felt  grate- 
ful to  a  certain  shy  fastidiousness  in 
himself,  and  still  more  to  a  kind  of  in- 
vulnerable daintiness  that  he  could  but 
reverence  and  wish  to  preserve  in  Mar- 
tha. He  rem^nbered,  against  lus  wish, 
the  strain  of  blunt  impudicity  in  the 
talk  of  some  of  Us  married  comrades, 
and  how  this  strain  had  appeared  when- 
ever the  talk  verged  on  the  prospects  of 
peace  and  an  interval  at  home;  and 
he  shudd^^,  not  in  pious  self-ap- 
proval, but  in  something  like  grateful 
wvmderment  at  the  luck  that  had  cre- 
ated him  sensitive  to  the  texture  of 
his  young  wife's  exquisiteness.  Not 
coy,  certainly  not  cold,  she  had  an  un- 
conscious rarity,  any  affront  to  which 


would  have  been  the  worst  possible 
affront  to  his  own  self-respect.  He  was 
glad  that  there  had  never  been  any 
importunate  crude  invasion  of  the  cit- 
adel of  her  privacy.  More  than  two 
years  before,  they  had  drawn  each 
other  into  a  warmed  and  sunlighted 
caravansery  of  tremulous  enchant- 
ment, and  half  deliberately  left  pas- 
sion waiting  at  the  door.  The  lately 
sounded  call  to  arms,  and  hia  answer, 
might  have  done  something  to  deepen 
the  pitch  of  their  young  gravity;  but 
fimdamentally,  he  was  sure,  those  few 
days  of  the  broken  honeymoon  had 
owed  their  piercing  sweetness  to  just 
themselves,  their  profoimd  and  fervent 
awareness  of  each  other.  He  lay,  now, 
suffused  in  the  recovered  sense  of  that 
beginning,  until  he  had  it  all  through 
his  blood,  wonderfuUy  vibrating.  It 
made  this  first  night  at  home  with  the 
mother  of  his  child  precisely  what  he 
would  have  had  it  if  it  were  to  be  the 
last  of  his  life.  He  was  breathless  with 
awe  and  gratitude. 

Gratitude  to  what,  to  whom?  To 
Martha,  first:  that  was  of  course.  But 
then  a  strange  thought  occurred  to  him, 
at  first  a  mere  whimsical  flicker  in  his 
mind,  afterward  a  light  that  steadied 
and  glowed  imtil  he  could  almost  read 
his  own  soul  anew  by  the  lambency  of 
it.  It  was  to  his  father,  Abijah  Ronald, 
as  truly  as  to  Martha,  that  he  owed 
gratitude  for  the  perfection  of  his  own 
bridal.  He  was  reaping  where  his  father 
had  sown.  Every  second,  every  heart- 
bum,  every  separate  agony  of  the  pro- 
longed and  fiery  ordeal  through  which 
the  father  had  kept  himself  pure  ac- 
cording to  the  awful  exaction  of  his 
code,  had  gone  into  the  making  of  the 
son.  Half  the  son's  battle  against  him- 
self had  been  won  for  him  vicariously, 
years  before  he  came  into  the  world. 
They  had  spoken  of  helping  preserve 
to  the  end  the  old  man's  hard-won  vic- 
tory: why,  he  was  his  father's  victory. 
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A  partial  revelation  flooded  him  of 
what  Abijah  Ronald  had  done  it  all /or. 
Not  with  conscious  design,  perhaps,  — 
he  might  have  thought  first  of  his  own 
rectitude,  the  evil  that  imperiled  his 
own  secret  soful,  —  but  with  the  effect 
of  conscious  design,  as  it  was  worked 
out  by  the  inscrutable  will  at  the  back 
of  thhigs.  The  continuity  of  life  had 
hold  of  Ronald.  Here  he  was,  a  clean- 
hearted  lad,  a  chivalrous  mate  to  his 
bride:  and  what  he  was  now  had  quite 
definitely  something  to  do  with  the  in- 
visible past  of  that  cnmibling  wreckage 
of  body  and  spirit  that  lay  asleep  in  a 
room  below,  and  that  he  had  surveyed, 
not  so  long  ago,  with  unappeasable 
loathing.  And  it  must  have  something 
to  do  in  turn  with  the  invisible  future  of 
that  little  bundle  of  unformed  energies 
that  lay  sleeping  in  the  cradle  not  far 
from  his  side;  nay,  with  the  future  of 
his  children's  children.  His  thought 
groped  among  unborn  generations, 
conjuring  images  of  radiant  youths  and 
maidens  every  one  of  whom  owed  some- 
thing to  the  harsh  self-imposed  condi- 
tions of  an  old  man's  life,  whose  very 
name  might  never  reach  them.  Every- 
thing was  purposive,  so  far  as  its  results 
were  concerned,  whatever  the  original 
intention.  It  was  an  intelligible  way  of 
looking  at  things,  an  idea  the  mind  could 
work  on.  It  was  almost  a  complete 
guide  to  living. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  twenty-two 
years  he  experienced  absolute  tender- 
ness for  his  father.  His  emotion  reached 
out  to  embrace  even  the  objects  that 
were  the  work  of  his  father's  hands. 
He  felt  a  queer  little  rush  of  compassion 
for  the  very  clock-case  in  the  kitchen, 
the  cornice  of  which,  projecting  through 
a  hole  cut  in  the  floor  of  this  very  room, 
was  intend  with  each  of  his  earliest  re- 
collections. Into  the  whole  house  under 
whose  sloping  eaves  he  now  lay  had 
been  wrought  the  same  qualities  of 
which  Abijah  had  built  his  own  life  and 


character.  Fine  things,  solid  things, 
put  together  to  last. 

Martha's  words  slipped  impercepti- 
bly into  the  mid-stream  of  his  thoughts. 
'When  Eustace  went  away  in  that  wild 
and  violent  haste,  't  was  in  part  your 
father's  doing.  I  knew  at  the  time  no 
more  than  you;  but  it  has  come  out 
since,  by  little  and  little,  in  your  father's 
mumblings.  He  is  very  like  a  child  at 
times.  He  saw  that  Eustace  wanted  to 
marry  me,  —  oh,  what  was  I,  that  two 
such  brothers  should  be  offering  me 
love?  —  and  he  cursed  him  and  com- 
manded him  to  let  me  alone.  Eustace 
knew  by  then  that  I  loved  you  and  not 
him.  But  he  was  proud,  and  without  a 
word  he  parted  in  anger  from  his 
father.  You  know  why  your  father  had 
set  his  face  like  a  flint  against  Eustace's 
winning  me?' 

*If  by  reason  of  that  one  forgott«i 
incontinency  of  his  youth, 'said  Ronald, 
'there  was  a  most  grave  injustice  done. 
For  the  fault  was  clearly  the  woman's, 
who  was  the  older,  and  not  my  bro- 
ther's. But,  oh!  I  am  glad  you  have 
told  me  this,  for  I  have  Eustace's  for- 
giveness to  ask  when  we  meet  again. 
I  had  long  thought  he  parted  in  jealous 
•anger  against  his  only  brother.' 

'That  could  scarce  have  been,'  she 
returned,  'for  I  had  his  last  farewdl, 
and  he  spoke  of  you  in  all  brotherly 
love,  praising  you  to  the  skies  and  say- 
ing I  had  chosen  nobly.' 

'  'T  is  strange,'  said  Ronald  musingly, 
'that  in  a  single  night  you  should  give 
me  my  son,  my  father,  and,  now,  my 
brother.  And  yet  not  so  strange,  but 
meet,  and  most  Uke  you.  You  unbar 
curious  doors  to  me,  dear  heart!  'T  is 
certain  you  handle  the  keys  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.' 

'Ah,  my  dear!'  she  answered  softly, 
'  't  was  I  who  entered  the  new  heaven, 
made  out  of  the  old  earth,  when  your 
lanthom  came  bobbing  down  the  path 
this  night.  —  How  now?' 
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Tliefe  was  a  summons  from  below,  in 
the  querulous  voice  of  Abijah.  Martha 
raised  herself  to  slip  from  the  bed,  but 
Bcmald  caught  her  wrist. 

*Heark«i  again/  he  whispered. 

Once  more,  distinctly,  came  the  cry: 
'Bonnie!' 

*Go  quickly,*  she  breathed. 

'What  is  amiss,  father?'  he  asked 
when  he  had  hastily  opened  the  door  of 
the  bedroom  off  the  kitchen. 

His  father  was  struggling  to  sit  up- 
right. Ronald  helped  him,  with  an  arm 
round  his  shoulders.  The  gaunt  feeble- 
ness of  Abijah's  frame  hurt  him  almost 
unbearably.  For  a  moment,  before 
Abyah  spoke,  he  thought  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  death. 

*I  —  I  don't  know,'  answered  his 
finther.  His  tone  sounded  more  puzzled 
than  an3rthing  else.  'Something  comes 
CO  me  —  weakness  —  like  waves.'  He 
panted  for  breath.  'It  is  —  death-like. 
Death,  mayhap.  Call  Eustace  for  me, 
that's  a  brave  little  lad.  I  was  about  to 
go  to  him.  'T  is  likely  I  swooned.' 

Ronald  saw  that  his  fatha*  was  wan- 
dering somewhere  in  the  past,  and  that 
his  present  physical  weakness  had  given 
him  a  shock,  without  in  the  least  set- 
ting his  memory  straight.  How  far 
back  had  his  father  gone?  Evidaitly 
he,  Ronald,  was  only  a  young  boy. 

'Eustace  is  not  returned  yet,'  he  said 
at  a  venture. 

The  old  man  revolved  this  painfully. 
'TeUhim— ' 

The  effort  to  formulate  his  message 
was  too  much.  Some  shutter  fell  on 
this  section  of  his  memory,  and  he  be- 
gan over  m  another  context.  But  he 
had  recurred  to  a  time  before  anything 
had  defaced  his  relation  with  the  elder 
son;  that  was  what  was  significant  and 
gladdening. 

'Ronnie,'  Abijah  said,  'you  are  nigh 
to  a  man  grown  now.'  He  touched  his 
scm's  arm  with  a  stiff,  embarrassed 
fondness.  'Ever  since  you  was  bom  I 


have  prayed  that  you  might  be  a  good 
man  —  a  better  than  ever  your  father 
was.' 

Ronald  brushed  away  his  tears. 
'That  I  could  never,  never  be,  father,' 
he  said. 

Abijah  acknowledged  this  only  by  a 
catch  in  his  voice  as  he  wait  on, '  I  have 
thought  now  and  again  that,  come  the 
right  and  due  time,  you  and  Martha 
might  be  for  starting  life  together.' 

'Yes,  father,  I  —  we  mean  to.' 

The  old  man  sighed  with  reli^.  '  If  I 
die — '  he  said,  and  left  it  pending. 
'Ay,  a  good  maid  —  never  a  better, 
saving  ona' 

This  was  in  answer  to  something 
never  said,  or  perhaps  said  years  ago. 

He  seemed  to  have  dozed  off  against 
the  supporting  arm.  Ronald  laid  him 
gently  back  upon  the  pillow,  and  waited 
a  long  time  to  make  sure  that  his  breath- 
ing was  that  of  natural  sleep.  Then  he 
tiptoed  out.  While  his  hand  was  still  on 
the  latch,  a  loud  cry  startled  and  elec- 
trified him.  It  was  almost  a  deep  shout, 
in  a  great  baying  voice  such  as  he  had 
not  heard  from  his  father  for  years. 

'"Believe  it"?  I  tell  ye,  John  Tred- 
dlecomb,  I  know  it!  Ye  may  bandy  all 
the  King's  words,  and  all  your  fine 
Roman  Latin  to  boot,  and  ye  may,  if 
so  it  please  ye  to  do,  misdoubt  what 
your  own  eyes  see,  but  /  tell  ye  that 
wheel  will  turn,  and  keep  turning  while 
the  wata*  runs  —  ay,  and  do  its  office 
too.  When  I  open  that  gate,  as,  under 
Providaice,  I  do  before  another  sun 
goes  down,  ye  shall  see  the  power  that 
runs  in  the  wata*  harnessed  like  a  wild 
stallion  to  the  treadmill.  Nay,  within 
this  se'nnight  ye  shall  see  it  grind  you 
com,  and  whet  you  axes,  and  saw  you 
timbers,  and  bore  you  holes  in  solid 
iron  —  if  so  be  you  can  a-bear  it,  and 
not  hide  yourself  in  the  forest  for  very 
shame!  Pah!  you  with  your  great 
swelling  words  — !' 

He  trailed  away  into  disconnected 
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rumblingB,  then  into  a  doze.  Ronald 
waited,  and  listened  again  to  his  breath- 
ing until  it  was  calm  and  even.  He 
latched  the  door  noiselessly  and  passed 
through  the  kitchen  toward  the  stairs. 
When  he  rejoined  Martha  he  was  still 
thrilling  to  the  spirit  that  had  once 
raced  in  his  father's  being,  with  a  power 
like  that  of  the  unharnessed  water  in 
the  mill-race. 

And,  after  all,  he  did  not  find  out  the 
secret  of  Martha's  pallor  and  physical 
exhaustion  imtil,  in  her  own  time,  she 
chose  to  let  him.  He  might,  when  the 
morrow  came,  take  up  his  share  of  the 
burden  common  to  all  of  the  Lower 
Valley;  but  at  least  he  should  drain,  on 
this  one  night,  every  drop  of  the  cup 
of  peace  which  home  offers  the  veteran 
of  wars. 

IV 

He  awoke,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  pre- 
posterously early,  to  find  Martha  al- 
ready stirring.  He  made  one  drowsy 
protest ;  then  she  told  him  everything  — 
the  long  drought,  followed  by  the  pesti- 
lence; the  failure  of  the  springs  and 
wdls;  the  spread  of  the  sickness;  her 
efforts  to  keep  it  from  her  child,  her 
father-in-law,  and  herself;  her  daily 
labor  of  drawing  water  and  distributing 
it  among  the  Seven  Farms,  with  the 
red  oxen  yoked  to  the  great  wain;  her 
watching  with  the  sick  and  the  dying; 
the  fidelity  and  serviceableness  of 
Paskahegan,  the  last  of  a  dispossessed 
tribe  and  their  ancient  servitor,  with- 
out whom,  so  she  said,  she  could  have 
done  nothing.  He  gathered  incident- 
ally that  for  many  nights  she  had  not 
removed  her  clothes,  and  that  she  had 
been  able  to  do  so  on  this  night  only 
because  two  of  the  sickest  had  just  died. 

Ronald  took  it  all  in,  asked  questions, 
made  her  repeat  parts  of  it.  One  detail 
struck  him  forcibly:  she  had  boiled  the 
water  for  their  own  drinking,  *to  take 
out  the  flavor  of  fish  and  frogs,'  and 


cooled  it  in  earthen  vesseb.  'fheirs 
was  the  only  house  in  which  this  had 
been  done  —  and  theirs  was  the  only 
house,  and  they  almost  the  only  per- 
sons, to  remain  imaffected  by  the  pest- 
ilence. This  set  him  thinking  that  the 
whole  trouble  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his 
own  well.  If  that  were  so,  he  meant  to 
find  it  out.  He  dressed,  went  down  into 
the  kitchen,  and  put  his  hand  on  the 
water-bucket  that  always  stood  by  the 
end  of  the  stone  sink.  It  was  empty. 

For  some  reason,  that  trivial  cir- 
cumstance directed  his  notice  to  an  in- 
explicable emptiness  in  the  room.  He 
feu  to  wondering  about  this,  and  paused. 
Of  a  sudden  he  perceived  that  the  great 
clock  in  the  fireplace  comer  was  not 
ticking  off  the  seconds.  He  tiptoed  over 
to  it,  opened  the  long  door  that  was 
like  a  black  coflSn-lid,  and  felt  inside  for 
the  weights.  It  was  clear  that  Martha, 
in  the  excitement  of  having  him,  had 
forgotten  to  wind  the  clock. 

In  that  superstitious  and  impressible 
hoiu*  of  the  gray  preceding  dawn,  the 
fact  disconcerted  him.  The  stopping  of 
the  clock  seemed  like  a  symbol  of  a  life's 
stopping  —  the  life  of  the  clock's  owner 
and  maker.  Ronald  started  to  pull  the 
weight  down.  The  wooden  works  gave 
out  a  clacking  noise  that  startled  him, 
shattering  the  silence  of  the  house  as  if 
that  had  been  something  fragile  and 
valuable.  He  desisted,  meaning  to 
wind  the  clock  the  rest  of  the  way  later 
on,  after  his  father  was  awake.  He 
placed  the  hands  by  guess,  set  the 
pendulum  swinging,  and  closed  the 
door.  Then,  cautiously,  he  raised  the 
latch  of  the  door  leading  to  his  father's 
room.  There  had  been  no  significance 
after  all,  thank  Heaven,  in  his  ironic 
symbolism.  His  father's  breathing  was 
still  the  same  slow,  even  rise  and  fall. 
Ronald  stole  back  across  the  kitchen 
to  take  up  the  empty  bucket. 

Swinging  it  in  his  hand  as  he  passed 
toward  the  well  below  the  cliff,  uiuier 
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a  sky  of  pearl»  he  had  for  one  Instant  a 
dismayed  feeling.  It  was  as  if  it  had 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  going  to  be 
snatched  away  from  everything  —  or, 
perhaps,  that  everything  was  going  to 
dissolve  round  him  and  leave  him  float- 
ing there  alone,  anchored  in  a  void  of 
space  and  time.  The  Valley  was  ghost- 
ly in  the  dimness  of  its  mists. 

He  thought  of  Martha,  and  shivered. 
Suddenly,  he  did  not  want  things  to 
dissolve  round  him;  he  wanted  them  to 
be  there  always  for  him,  as  they  had 
always  been.  His  fear  was  like  seeing 
a  solid  form  without  any  shadow  at- 
tached to  it,  or  a  shadow  without  any 
solid  form  to  make  it.  It  passed  quick- 
ly. There,  towering  above  him,  was  the 
friendly  diff,  the  everhsting  bulwark 
,  of  thdr  quietude;  and  there,  figured 
upon  it  in  great  blotches  ot  rock  and 
boulder  and  ledge,  was  that  likeness  of 
a  human  visage,  or  rather  a  Satanic  one, 
which  had  giv^i  the  place  its  tradition- 
ary name,  'Devil's-Rite  Valley.'  This 
too  seemed  to  him  rather  a  friendly 
than  a  grim  (nece  of  reality.  ^Q  reality 
was  friendly,  on  this  one  morning. 

He  attached  the  bucket  and  let  the 
rope  unwind  itself  whirring  from  the 
windlass.  When  the  filled  bucket  came 
up,  he  lifted  it  out  to  the  well-curb  and 
sniffed  at  it.  Then  he  tilted  the  bucket 
and  took  a  mouthful  of  the  water.  He 
spat  itoutwitha grimace.  Thewellmust 
be  cleaned  before  it  was  used  much; 
that  was  certain. 

Breakfast  was  a  hurried  affair.  After 
It  Paskahegan  appeared  from  nowhere, 
stolid  and  inarticulate  as  ever,  expres- 
sive only  where  grunts  would  serve, 
neither  manifesting  surprise  at  any- 
thing nor  acknowledging  the  manifes- 
tation of  it  by  others.  Ronald  had  long 
had  a  curious  feeling  that  his  father 
materialized  and  dematerialized  Paska- 
hegan at  will.  Now  it  was  Martha  who 
did  it;  that  was  all  the  difference.  Ever 
siDce  BooaU  could  remember,  Paska- 


began  had  been  the  same,  to  the  last 
bronzed  wrinkle. 

He  had  the  oxen  already  yoked  to  the 
wain  and  the  two  great  casks  loaded 
upon  it.  These  the  two  men  set  to  work 
filling.  Ronald  drew,  using  two  buckets 
alternately,  while  the  Indian  poured. 
By  the  time  Martha  had  given  Abijah 
his  breakfast,  the  day's  water-supply 
was  ready  for  her  to  distribute. 

Ronald  bait  and  kissed  her,  and 
waved  his  hand  gayly  as  she  trudged 
off  leading  the  red  oxen.  '  Better  times 
coming,  lass  !'^  he  called  after  her.  He 
was  happy,  excited.  There  was  noth- 
ing that  he  did  not  relish  to  the  full. 
Even  the  comic  dilemma  jof  Tubal, 
wondering  whether  he  moro  wanted  to 
go  with  Martha  or  stay  with  Ronald, 
and  looking  the  picture  of  woe  when  it 
dawned  upon  hun  that,  whichever  he 
did,  he  certainly  could  not  do  the  other 

—  even  this  struck  Ronald  as  immense. 
After  two  years  of  the  monotony  and 
squalor  and  hideous  waste  of  soldiering, 
he  was  going  to  have  the  time  of  his  life 

—  cleaning  a  well. 

First  they  rolled  a  third  cask  down 
from  the  bam  and  filled  it  for  an  emer- 
gency supply.  The  sun  came  up  over 
the  east  wall,  burning  off  the  mist  and 
the  dew.  The  leaves  of  bushes  and  bw 
trees  began  to  droop  and  look  dusty 
in  the  fervent  heat.  Exertion  in  that 
parching  sunlight  began  to  mean  acute 
bodily  discomfort.  But  nothing  could 
daunt  Ronald.  He  whistled  as  he  work- 
ed the  heavy  windlass,  and  kept  the 
buckets  coming  up  almost  as  fast  as 
Paskahegan  could  empty  them.  When 
he  found,  by  the  black,  ring  that  show- 
ed farther  and  farther  above  the  wata*- 
level,  that  they  were  really  making 
progress,  he  redoubled  his  efforts.  The 
water  came  roiled  and  muddy,  with 
pieces  of  mouldering  leaves  in  it.  Then 
there  was  a  draught  at  which  the 
dipped  bucket  grated  on  the  rocks  of 
the  bottom.    A  few  turns  more,  and 
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they  had  done  all  that  they  could  to 
the  well  without  going  into  it. 

The  slow  oxen  were  coming  back  up 
the  Valley  road  behind  Martha.  Ron- 
ald could  see  their  hoofs  kicking  up 
little  reddish  spirts  of  dust  like  the 
smoke  of  puff-balls. 

He  was  in  high  feather.  He  shouted, 
and  waved  a  greeting.  Martha  waved 
back  —  a  trifle  wearily,  he  thought. 
He  did  a  snatch  of  war-dance  in  a  circle 
round  Paskahegan,  with  furious  comic 
flourishes  of  his  arms  and  legs,  amused 
because  the  Indian  only  stared  at  him, 
unblinking.  Martha,  still  far  down  the 
road,  made  the  motions  of  clapping 
her  hands,  in  applause.  Ronald  exe- 
cuted a  courtly  bow.  He  had  never 
been  so  content. 

Then  he  began  to  clamber  down  the 
shaft  of  the  well. 

At  first  the  damp  chill  was  grateful 
to  his  skin,  after  the  baking  dryness 
above.  Ten  feet  more,  and  he  be^in  to 
shiver.  He  kept  on,  though,  straddling 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  finding  the 
crevices  with  his  toes  and  leaning  for- 
ward with  his  hands  against  the  wall. 
Half-way  down,  he  began  to  think  that 
perhaps  he  had  neva*  properly  consid- 
ered the  depth  of  a  fifty-foot  well. 
When  he  looked  up,  the  saturnine  face 
of  old  Paskahegan,  cut  like  a  black 
cameo  against  a  tiny  circle  of  robin*s- 
egg  blue,  seined  forbiddingly  remote. 
It  was  easier  to  keep  on  down. 

A  foul  odor  began  to  attack  his  nos- 
trils: an  odor  dank,  execrable,  mephi- 
tic;  a  breath  from  some  grisly  animal 
corruption.  He  wondered  if  he  were 
going  to  be  ill.  Bending  down  by  lower- 
ing his  hands  on  the  wall  in  front  of 
him,  he  peered  into  the  gloom  below  to 
see  if  he  could  make  out  anything.  He 
was  opening  his  lips  to  call  for  a  lantern 
to  be  lowered  to  him  on  a  string.  The 
first  syllable  was  already  rumbling  and 
bellowing  in  the  shaft,  as  if  it  were 
going  to  break  his  ear-drums. 


He  did  not  know  when  the  dislodged 
stone  fell.  He  heard  a  crash,  only  it 
seemed  to  be  inside  his  head.  For  the 
fraction  of  a  second  he  thought  that  his 
own  shout  really  had  burst  his  ear- 
drums. There  was  a  scream,  'Ronald!' 
in  a  woman's  voice.  Against  a  crushing 
resistance,  he  tried  to  lift  his  head  to- 
ward—  what?  A  searing  white  light 
flashed,  once,  as  if  a  shutter  in  his  brain 
had  silently  opened  and  closed. 

Then  he  was  whirling  —  whirling  — 


It  was  the  middle  of  the  first  Sim- 
day  forenoon  of  September  when  it  was 
found  that  Elijah  Ronald's  grandson 
was  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  over- 
sleeping in  his  bed.  When  his  motor- 
cycle was  discovered  in  its  usual  place 
in  the  bam,  it  was  disconcerting  to 
the  theory  that  he  had  posted  home  to 
attend  to  some  matter  of  studies  and 
examinations.  But  there  were  always 
independait  fishing  excursions  and  soli- 
tary rambles  about  Chiswick;  and  it 
was  late  Sunday  evening  before  any- 
one was  disturbed  at  all.  Even  then 
no  one  was  enough  disturbed  to  hint 
real  alarm  to  the  others. 

When  on  Monday  morning  Ronald 
had  not  appeared,  it  was  different.  The 
boy's  father  commandeered  the  motor- 
cycle, to  hiury  home  and  learn  that 
nothing  was  known  there  of  Ronald's 
whereabouts.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  searching  and  asking  ques- 
tions about  Chiswick,  a  process  as 
fruitless  as  it  was  frantic. 

Eariy  on  Tuesday  morning  Ronald's 
Uncle  Eustace  was  completing  his  sec- 
ond trip  through  the  rugged  hills  to  the 
east  of  the  Reservoir.  He  had  gone 
through  them  the  first  time  on  the 
preceding  afternoon,  hoping  valiantly 
that  his  nephew  had  merely  twisted  an 
ankle  among  the  rocks,  and  would  be 
lying  helpless  somewhere  within  reach 
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of  a  diout.  Eustace  had  shouted  him- 
self hoarse,  and  listened  to  the  futile 
echoes  of  his  own  voica  Now  he  was 
coining  out  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Reservoir,  a  few  hundred  yards  below 
the  gorge. 

TTiere  he  saw  something  that  very 
few  living  persons  ever  had  seen,  and 
none  unless  they  were  approaching  the 
age  of  P^yne  Gilbert.  The  Reservoir 
had  been  draining  continuously  since 
the  Saturday  night  before,  and  the  floor 
of  the  gorge  was  now  empty,  except  for 
the  reduced  trickle  of  &dter's  Run 
throu^  the  middle  of  it. 

Eustace  walked  along  up  the  shore  to 
where  it  shelved  away  into  the  lower 
end  of  the  gorge,  and  then  kept  on  be- 
tween the  rising  walls  toward  the  Shelf, 
stepping  among  slimy  rocks  that,  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  ago,  had  lain 
und^  several  feet  of  water.  Near  a  cer- 
tain hillock  (one  of  the  twin  islands) 
not  many  feet  from  the  spot  on  which 
Abijah  Ronald  had  laid  the  founda- 
tbn  of  his  house,  he  solved  one  of  his 
pet  antiquarian  riddles.  He  had  long 
known  that  the  old  colloquial  designa- 
tkm  of  this  whole  terrain  was  Devirs- 
ftite  VaUey,  but  he  had  never  found 
any  reason  why.  Approaching  the  west 
wall  from  this  angle,  he  came  front  to 
front  with  the  Devil's  Pate  itself,  the 
chin  and  throat,  revealed  by  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  water  below  the  Shelf, 
completing  the  lik^iess.  The  discov- 
^  might  have  interested  him  more  if 
he  had  had  Ronald  at  his  elbow  to  ex- 
plain it  to.  This  was,  in  fact,  his  exact 
thought  as  he  stepped  round  a  black 
standmg  pool  below  the  Shelf,  think- 
ing to  go  on  up  the  path  and  so  back  to 
the  farmhouse. 

He  noticed,  as  he  made  the  circuit  of 
the  pool,  that  the  round  cavity  which 
contained  it  must  once  have  been  the 


mouth  of  a  well.  The  well,  of  course, 
it  then  broke  upon  him,  in  which  the 
first  Ronald  Ronald  was  killed!  He 
stepped  nearer,  drawn  by  a  shuddering 
fascination.  In  the  opening,  wedged 
there  by  the  current,  was  a  tan^e  of 
branches,  sharply  pronged  like  antlers, 
and  bleached  a  leprous  white. 

Then  Eustace  had  his  moment  of  fro- 
zen horror.  Projecting  upward  through 
the  tangle,  and  so  like  it  in  color  that  he 
had  already  stared  at  it  without  per- 
ceiving it,  was  the  sole  t>f  a  bloodless 
human  foot. 

Eustace  was  so  sick  and  dizzy  that 
he  will  never  know  much  about  how  he 
got  Ronald's  body  up  the  path  to  the 
level  part  of  the  Shelf.  Until  this  point, 
curiously  enough,  he  had  thought  of 
the  tragedy  as  his  tragedy;  and  it  had 
left  him  reeling.  Now  it  dawned  in  his 
mind  that  he  was  the  one  who  had  to 
tell  his  own  father,  and  Ronald's  fath- 
er, and  —  Ronald's  mother.  This  last 
was  beyond  all  horror.  He  threw  him- 
self down  by  the  white  body  of  the 
boy  who  had  so  nearly  been  his  boy, 
and  weeping  shook  him  until  he  was 
exhausted. 

When  he  covered  Ronald  Ronald's 
face  with  a  white  handkerchief,  he 
could  not  help  noticing  that  it  had  a 
strange  and  unreal  beauty,  like  that  of 
certain  lost  marbles  of  antiquity,  of 
such  surpassing  loveliness  that  they 
could  be  sufl*ered  to  come  down  to  us 
only  as  legends.  He  also  noticed  that 
the  look  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
schoolboy  of  eighteen.  It  was  as  if 
Ronald  had  outlived  himself  by  several 
years  before  he  died,  Eustace  thought. 

'It  is  often  said,'  he  mused,  'that  a 
drowning  person  lives  through  cen- 
turies in  a  few  moments.  I  wonder 
what  he  could  have  lived  through,  that 
put  that  into  his  face.' 


(The  End) 
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LUDENDORFF'S  APOLOGIA 


BY  HERBERT  SIDEBOTHAM 


The  most  powerful  man  in  Germany 
during  the  war  was,  undoubtedly,  Lu- 
dendorff ;  and  his  book  of  War  Memoirs 
which  has  recently  been  published  in 
Germany  —  and  by  the  time  these 
words  are  in  print  will  have  appeared 
in  an  American  edition  —  is  the  most 
authoritative  and  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  war  that  has  yet  appeared. 
He  was  head  of  the  Operations  Depart- 
ment of  the  Grerman  General  Staff  from 
1904  until  1913,  and  must  not  only  have 
been  privy  to  all  the  German  prepara- 
tions for  war,  but  also  have  had  a  hand 
in  shaping  them.  At  the  outbreak  of 
war  he  was  attached  to  Greneral  von 
Billow's  army  and  took  part  in  the  at- 
tack on  Lidge  as  liaison  officer  between 
von  Billow  and  von  Enmiich.  Three 
weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  war  he  went 
to  Russia  as  Chief  of  Staflf  to  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg,  won  the  battle  of 
Tannenberg,  —  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  victory  in  the  war,  —  and  took 
an  important  part  in  the  subsequent 
operations  aga^inst  Russia  in  1915  and 
1916. 

After  the  fall  of  von  Falkenhayn  in 
1916,  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff,  who 
had  saved  East  Prussia  from  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  in  the  first  month  of 
the  war,  were  given  supreme  command 
of  all  the  Grerman  armies.  Hindenburg 
took  the  title  of  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
Ludendorff,  offered  the  title  of  Second 
Chief  of  Staff,  chose  that  of  First 
Quartermaster,.on  the  ground  that  there 
could  be  only  one  chief  of  staff.    He 
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preferred  the  reality  to  the  title  of 
power,  for  it  is  quite  obvious  that,  al- 
though Hindenburg  was  the  great  pop- 
ular idol,  Ludendorff  was  both  the  chief 
thinker  and  the  chief  driving  force  in 
German  military  policy.  Ludendorff 
from  time  to  time  in  his  book  remem- 
bers that  Hindenburg  is  his  superior 
officer  and  he  always  speaks  of  him 
as*  ^Field-Marshal.'  But  this  is  only 
the  nominal  homage  that  a  masterful 
prime  minister  might  pay  to  his  con- 
stitutional sovereign.  Hindenburg  and 
he  may  have  had  differences  of  opinion, 
but,  if  they  had,  Ludendorff  always  had 
his  way. 

Ludendorff  came  of  a  family  of  Pom- 
eranian merchants  who  lived  at  Posen 
up  to  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  They 
were  not  well-to-do,  and  one  of  the  few 
personal  touches  that  Ludendorff  al- 
lows himself  in  his  book  is  his  refer^ice 
to  his  early  struggles  as  a  poor  hard- 
working subaltern.  Ludendorff's  was 
a  simple  and  loyal  nature  in  the  per- 
sonal attachments  of  life.  His  homage 
to  his  father  and  mother  for  their 
'devoted  efforts  which  brought  them  no 
earthly  reward'  increases  respect  for 
the  man.  He  never  had  children  of  his 
own,  but  he  was  deeply  attached  to 
his  two  step-sons,  both  of  whom  were 
killed  in  the  war.  There  was  in  Luden- 
dorff nothing  of  the  class  pride  of  the 
Prussian  Junker.  His  political  views, 
honest,  if  retrograde,  were  the  result, 
not  of  class  prejudice,  but  of  warped 
and  one-sided  study.  East  Prussia  is  a. 
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Scotland  which  has  never  produced  a 
Burns.  In  Lud^idorflfs  character  there 
18  a  good  deal  of  Scottish  str^igth  and 
warmth,  but  nothing,  unfortunately,  of 
Scottish  open-mindedness  and  demo- 
cratic instinct. 

His  book  concedes  no  more  to  popu- 
hrity  than  his  politics.  It  is  hard  and 
brutaOy  written;  it  is  long,  graceless, 
and,  truth  to  tell,  a  little  indigestible; 
bat  for  its  strength,  its  honesty,  and  its 
stiff-necked  obstinacy,  it  is  the  most 
indispensable  of  all  books  to  an  un- 
dersUnding  of  the  Prussian  military 
character. 

In  1913  Ludendorff  drafted  a  plan 
for  a  great  increase  in  the  Grerman 
army,  ^diich  was  rather  more  than  the 
civil  gpvemm^it  could  stomach;  and 
the  rejection  of  this  plan  was  the  b^in- 
ning  of  his  quarrel  with  von  Bethmann- 
HoDweg,  which  assinnes  monstrous  pro- 
port]<His  before  the  book  is  finished. 
Ludendorff  lays  the  blame  for  the  mess 
into  which  German  military  plans  had 
fallen  by  the  end  of  the  first  month  of 
the  war  on  the  refusal  of  the  government 
to  give  him  the  three  new  army  corps 
that  he  asked  for  in  1913.  VonMoltke, 
then  Chi^  of  Staff,  bore  a  great  name 
and  was  personally  liked,  but  Luden- 
dorff evidently  thought  him  an  old 
woman.  He  tells  us  that  the  plans  of 
campaign  b^un  in  August,  1914,  were 
the  conception  of  von  Schlieffen.  They 
were  made  by  him  *for  the  event  of 
Prance's  not  respecting  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  or  of  Belgium's  joining  up 
with  France.'  'On  this  assumption,'  he 
adds,  'the  advance  of  the  German 
f(m»  into  Belgium  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course.'  The  alternative  of  an  offen- 
nve  against  Russia  and  defense  on  the 
side  of  France  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  made  the  subject  of  innum- 
<vaUe  war  games,  but  the  conclusion 
dmwn  from  them  was  that  this  policy 
ineant  a  long  war,  and  on  that  account 
it  was  rejected. 


This  was  the  biggest  miscalculation 
made  by  the  Greneral  Staff  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  war;  for  if  Belgium  had 
not  been  invaded  and  France  not  at- 
tacked, the  war  might  well  have  been 
over  soon  after  the  first  Christmas. 
England  might  not  have  come  in; 
France,  if  her  territory  had  not  been  in- 
vaded, would  have  been  very  luke- 
warm in  the  war;  and  Belgium  would 
not  have  attacked,  or,  without  a  strug- 
gle, allowed  anyone  else  to  attack 
through  her  territory.  We  know  from 
Lord  French's  book  that  one  of  the 
worries  of  the  French  and  English 
Greneral  Staffs  before  the  war  was  to 
know  what  Belgium  would  do  in  the 
event  of  attack.  Belgium  remained  a 
dark  horse  up  to  the  last,  and,  most 
unfortunately,  she  could  never  be  per- 
suaded to  decide  upon  her  attitude  in 
the  event  of  a  general  war.  *  The  idea  of 
attacking  Germany  through  Belgium, 
or  in  any  other  direction,'  writes  Lord 
French,  'never  entered  our  heads.' 

From  all  these  doubts  and  ambigu- 
ities Germany  freed  us  by  attacking 
Belgium  herself.  This  blunder,  so  far 
from  shortening  the  war,  made  a  long 
conflict  certain,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
lost  Germany  the  victory.  After  the 
Mame,  the  plans  of  von  Schlieffen  were 
in  ruins. 

It  was  from  these  ruins  that  Luden- 
dorff rose  to  eminence.  Before  the  Ger- 
mans had  suffered  any  check  in  France, 
the  Russians  had  invaded  Prussia  with 
two  strong  armies  under  Rennenkampf 
and  Samsonoff,  both  of  which  vastly 
outnumbered  the  Grerman  armies  op- 
posed to  them.  Germany  had  already 
paid  a  frightful  penalty  for  her  con- 
centration aga^inst  Belgium  and  France 
and  for  her  underestimate  of  Rus- 
sia. In  this,  the  first  crisis  of  the 
war,  Ludendorff  was  drawn  from  the 
French  front  and  made  Chief  of  Staff 
to  Hindenburg. 

All  stories  about  the  association  of 
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this  pair  previous  to  the  war  are  fic- 
tion. They  first  met  at  Hanover  on 
August  23.  The  situation  was  indeed 
serious,  for  it  had  actually  been  decided 
to  withdraw  the  Grerman  armies  in  East 
Prussia  behind  the  Vistula  —  a  decision 
which  would  have  abandoned  to  the 
Russians  more  Grerman  territory  than 
France  had  in  hostile  occupation  dur- 
ing the  war.  But  Ludendoi^,  who  had 
taken  a  surer  measure  of  the  enemy 
than  von  Schlieffen  had  been  able  to  in 
the  staff  war-games,  vetoed  this  retire- 
ment and  executed  one  of  the  boldest 
manoeuvres  in  military  history.  He 
withdrew  almost  the  whole  of  the  Grer- 
man army  confronting  Rennenkampf 
and  united  it  with  the  Grerman  army  in 
front  of  Samsonoff.  From  August  27 
onward,  there  was  nothing  between 
Rennenkampf  and  Konigsberg  but 
two  brigades  of  cavalry,  and  on  his  left 
were  the  exposed  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Grerman  army  marching  to  the  Narev 
front.  Had  Rennenkampf  advanced 
quickly,  he  must  infallibly  have  over- 
whelmed the  tiny  forces  left  in  front  of 
him,  and  he  might,  had  he  seen  his  op- 
portunity, have  prevented  the  German 
army  from  reaching  the  Narev  by  a 
sudden  attack  on  its  unprotected  flank 
and  rear.  But  he  moved  slowly.  His 
immense  army  lowered  like  a  thunder- 
cloud in  the  northeast,  but  the  cloud 
never  burst.  In  the  meantime,  Luden- 
dorff  with  his  augmented  army  broke 
through  Samsonoff^s  centre  and  won 
the  stupendous  victory  of  Tannenberg. 

Tannenberg  was  not  an  elaborately 
prepared  battle  according  to  long-set- 
tled plan,  but  a  sudden  inspiration,  one 
of  the  greatest  gambles  in  military  his- 
tory, justified  only  by  success,  and  by 
Ludendorfl^s  knowledge  of  the  enemy's 
psychology. 

*A  general,'  he  writes  after  describ- 
ing the  nianoeuvres  before  this  battle, 
'carries  a  heavy  burden  and  requires 
strong  nerves.  The  layman  b  too  much 


inclined  to  think  that  war  is  only  the 
working  out  of  an  arithmetical  prob- 
lem with  given  numbers.  It  is  any- 
thing but  that.  On  both  sides  it  is  a 
wrestle  with  powerful  unknown  physi- 
cal and  psychological  forces,  a  strug^e 
which  inferiority  of  numbers  makes  all 
the  more  diflicult.* 

Ludendorff,  or  rather  Hindenburg, 
his  chief,  was  now  the  most  famous  man 
in  Germany.  But  for  the  invasion  of 
Belgium,  the  way  would  have  lain  open 
to  victory.  One  half  of  the  effort  vain- 
ly expended  in  the  so-called  battle  of 
Calais  in  the  autumn  of  1914  would,  if 
employed  against  Russia,  have  brought 
her  to  her  knees  before  midsununer. 
But  having  invaded  Belgium,  the  Ger- 
mans had  acquired  a  vulnerable  flank 
in  the  west  which  they  were  compelled 
to  make  secure;  otherwise,  as  Lord 
French's  book  shoi;^,  the  whole  of  the 
British  army  would  have  joined  up  with 
the  Belgians,  and  French,  in  command 
of  an  Anglo-Belgian  army,  would  have 
played  Stonewall  Jackson  to  Marshal 
Joffre's  Lee.  In  consequence,  Luden- 
dorff was  compelled  to  follow  up  his 
great  victory  at  Tannenberg  with  in- 
sufiicient  troops,  and  the  winter  cam- 
paign of  1915  was  one  of  the  most 
arduous  in  the  war. 

When  spring  came,  it  was  obvious, 
even  to  the  Grerman  Greneral  Staff,  that 
Russia,  not  France,  must  be  the  field 
of  their  offensive  operations.  The  most 
promising  line  of  attack  on  Russia  was 
on  the  north  flank  of  the  great  Polish 
salient,  where  rapid  progress,  such  as 
might  have  been  expected,  would  au- 
tomatically have  relieved  Austria  and 
forced  the  Russians  to  withdraw  to 
the  defense  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Grermans,  the  re- 
verses of  the  Austrians  had  been  so 
heavy  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  to 
stand  their  ground  if  left  imsupported. 
German  troops  who  would  have  been 
more  profitably  employed  on  the  ^Ra^ 
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men  front  had  to  be  diverted  south  to 
support  the  Austrians;  and  when  the 
Germans  made  up  their  mind  definitely 
to  faD  back  on  the  defensive  in  the 
west,  the  decisive  blow  against  Russia 
was  delivered,  not  on  the  flank  where 
it  would  have  been  most  effective,  but 
at  Gorlice,  where  the  Russian  advance 
threatoied  to  spill  across  the  Carpa^ 
thians  toward  Cracow  and  Vienna. 
Ludendorff  pays  a  justly  deserved  com- 
pliment to  Mackensen  for  his  victory 
at  Gorlice,  but  it  is  quite  evid^it  that 
he  regarded  the  whole  scheme  of  opera^ 
dons  against  Russia  as,  at  most,  second 
best 

From  this  time  dates  his  virulent  dis- 
like of  the  Austrians,  a  dislike  which 
they  returned.  Early  in  1915  he  made 
a  tour  through  the  Carpathians  in  the 
company  of  von  Linsingen,  and  was 
struck  with  the  backward  condition  of 
the  country  and,  in  particular,  with  the 
badness  of  the  housing.  'When  I  saw 
these  hovels  I  realized  that  this  nation 
could  not  know  what  it  was  fighting  for. ' 
He  quotes,  with  approval,  a  remark 
made  by  a  Jew  in  Radon  —  that  *he 
couki  not  understand  why  so  strong 
and  vital  a  body  as  Germany  should 
aOy  itsdf  with  a  corpse.'  His  political 
views  on  Austria  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Lichnowsky,  the 
Goman  Ambassador  in  London,  and 
he  bitterly  respited  the  foreign  policy 
which,  he  maintained,  made  Grermany 
the  tool  of  the  effete  and  selfish  Dual 
McHiarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  even  he 
had  to  admit  the  force  of  the  Austrian 
oomfJaint  that,  owing  to  the  German 
concentration  in  the  west,  she  had  been 
forced  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
fighting  against  Russia. 

The  second  great  crisis  of  the  war 
came  at  the  end  of  1916.  The  invasion 
of  Belgium  had  been  punished  by  the 
BosBian  invasion  of  East  Prussia  and 
by  tlie  military  breakdown  in  Austria 
wfaidi  Coroed  the  Germans  to  despatch 


troops  to  her  relief  and  deprive  them 
of  the  chance  which,  but  for  the  straits 
of  the  Austrian  army,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  had,  of  bringing  off 
a  great  strategic  coup  against  Russia. 
Ludendorff  praises  the  strategy  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicolas,  but  does  not  dis- 
guise his  opinion  that  the  escape  of  the 
Russian  army  followed  inevitably  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Germans  had  to  deliver 
their  attack  against  the  Russian  centre 
instead  of  on  the  flank.  The  Russian 
armies,  in  his  opinion,  would  not  have 
escaped  complete  disaster,  as  they  did, 
if  Grerman  strategy  had  not  been  tied 
down  to  the  relief  of  the  Austrian 
armies. 

The  military  moral  of  the  war,  then, 
so  far  had  been  that,  with  Austria 
in  her  weak  condition,  the  whole  idea 
of  concentration  against  France  and 
Belgium  was  fundamentally  unsound. 
The  campaign  of  1915  had  removed 
this  danger,  and  by  1916  not  only  did 
the  west  seem  fairly  stabilized,  but  Grer- 
many was  in  a  position  to  finish  off  the 
war  in  Russia  once  and  for  all. 

It  was  a  great  opportimity  for  the 
Greneral  Staff  to  repair  its  original  mis- 
takes. Listead,  von  Falkenhayn,  the 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  chose  in  this 
year  to  repeat  them.  Instead  of  finish- 
ing off  the  war  in  Russia  as  he  might 
have  done,  he  squandered  the  resources 
of  Grermany  in  the  campaign  against 
Verdun.  Instead  of  disciplining  Hun- 
gary's ambitions,  he  allowed  her  in- 
transigence to  bring  Roumania  into 
the  war,  with  the  result  that  the  half- 
healed  wound  on  the  eastern  front 
broke  out  afresh.  The  crisis  of  1914 
recurred  in  even  more  dangerous  form. 
As  the  first  crisis  brought  Ludendorff 
into  fame  at  the  victory  of  Tannen- 
berg,  this  second  crisis  was  the  last 
step  by  which  he  rose  to  supreme  power. 
In  the  autumn  of  1916,  Ludendorff 
became  the  real  director  of  the  whole  of 
the  Grerman  war  policy. 
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At  this  time  Ludendorff  was  so  de- 
spondent concerning  (xerman  military 
prospects  that  he  was  anxious  to  con- 
clude peace  on  the  first  opportunity. 
He  had  hopes  that  the  United  States 
would  intervene  with  an  offer  of  media- 
tion. When  these  were  disappointed,  he 
consented  to  (xermany's  making  over- 
tures for  peace,  stipulating  only  that 
they  should  not  be  made  before  the  fall 
of  Bucharest.  His  first  business,  then, 
was  to  defeat  Roumania.  The  battle 
of  the  Somme  was  still  in  full  progress, 
and  it  needed  some  hardihood  to  begin 
an  ambitious  new  campaign  against 
Roumania;  but,  while  Russia  was  still 
undefeated,  it  was  impossible  to  leave 
Germany  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a 
hostile  combination  between  her  and 
Roumania. 

Once  more  Ludendorff  showed  mili- 
tary genius  of  a  very  high  order.  Von 
Falkenhayn's  plan  had  been  that  von 
Mackensen  should  cross  the  Danube 
and  make  for  Bucharest.  Ludendorff 
vetoed  the  plan  and  substituted  for  it 
the  march  into  the  Dobrudja  which  was 
strategically  one  of  the  cleverest  move- 
ments of  the  war.  It  closed  the  most 
promising  avenue  of  cooperation  be- 
tween Russia  and  Roumania;  it  pleased 
the  Bulgarians;  and  it  also  vexed  the 
Austrians,  which  Ludendorff  was  not 
at  all  unwilling  to  do.  His  plans  work- 
ed out  perfectly,  and  by  December  6, 
Bucharest  had  fallen  and  the  way 
was  open  for  the  peace  offer  on  Decem- 
ber 12. 

Ludendorff  had  insisted  that  the 
offer  should  be  ma,de  in  terms  that 
would  not  imply  that  Germany  thought 
she  was  beaten;  and  that  was  why  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg's  speech  in  which 
the  peace  offer  was  made  soimded  like 
the  rattling  of  a  sabre.  But  he  is  at 
pains  to  contradict  the  argument  that 
an  offer  of  peace  made  to  such  a  rolling 


of  the  drums  was  doomed  to  faUure  at 
the  outset.  *The  charge,'  he  writes, 
*that  the  tone  of  our  overtures  had 
from  the  first  excluded  the  possibility  of 
reaching  an  agreement  cannot  be  main- 
tained. Our  general  position  required  a 
confident  tone.  I  insisted  on  tUs  from 
the  military  side.  Our  troops  had  ac- 
complished much.'  How  would  it  have 
affected  them  if  he  had  spoken  differ- 
ently? The  peace  overtures  were  bound 
not  to  be  such  as  would  weaken  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  army. 

'If  the  Entente  had  really  desired,' 
he  says,  *a  peace  of  justice  and  recon- 
ciliation, it  was  possible  for  them,  and 
.it  was  their  duty,  to  come  to  the  con- 
ference table;  they  could  have  stated 
their  case  there.  If  it  had  happened 
that  the  proceedings  revealed  the  per- 
sistence of  a  Grerman  desire  for  annexa^ 
tions,  the  Entente  could  have  inflamed 
their  peoples  by  explaining  to  them  the 
German  attitude;  and  in  such  circum- 
stances we  should  have  been  unable  to 
induce  the  German  nation,  so  anxious 
for  peace,  to  renew  the  war.  Still  less 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  our  war- 
weary  allies  would  have  agreed  to  con- 
tinue with  us.  These  considerations 
are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  we 
were  ready  for  a  peace  of  justice  and 
reconciliation  when  we  made  the  over- 
ture.' 

What  Ludendorff  would  have  re- 
garded as  a  peace  of  justice  and  recon- 
ciliation is  not  explicitly  stated;  for  the 
proposals  made  by  Count  Bemstorff — 
with  Ludendorff's  consent  —  for  inter- 
VCTition  by  President  Wilson  are  rather 
his  idea  of  the  basis  of  discussion  than 
a  draft  of  the  peace  that  he  would  have 
Uked.       , 

Probably  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
statement  of  Ludendorff's  real  peace 
objects  was  made  in  a  memorandum  on 
the  mUitary  economics  of  Germany 
which  was  delivered  in  the  autimm  of 
1917.  What  Ludendorff  wanted 
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row  of  buffers,  on  both  east  and  west, 
to  protect  Germany's  economic  vitals. 
He   pointed   out   that  her  iron-fields 
and  coal-fields  were  near  her  frontiers. 
Silesia  was  exposed  to  Russian  attack; 
Lorraine's  iron  and  Saarbriicken's  coal 
to  French  attack;  and  industrial  West- 
phalia to  the  attack  (save  the  mark!)  of 
Belgium.  At  iUl  these  points  he  wanted 
protective  belts.  Belgium  in  particular 
must  on  no  accoimt  be  aUowed  to  be- 
come a  hostile  area  of  deployment. '  Her 
nratrality  I  considered  to  be  a  mere 
phantom  on  which  no  practical  man 
would  rdy.    We  must  ensure  that  her 
eooDomic  interests  should  become  iden- 
tical with  those  of  Grermany  with  which 
ahe  was  already  united  by  such  strong 
oominercial  ties.  .  .  .  The  Meuse  at 
Li^  could  be  giv^i  up,  if  at  aU,  only 
after  Bd^um  had  completed  her  econ- 
omic union  with  Grermany  and,  in  ac- 
oordanoe  with  her  real  interests,  taken 
her  plaoe  on  our  side.' 

He  applied  the  same  principles  along 
the  eastern  front,  and  we  may  put  it 
broadly  that  his  idea  of  'peace  with- 
out annexation '  was  the  creation  of  a 
continuous  belt  of  territory  on  the  east 
and  west,  nominaUy  neutral,  but  really 
dependoit  on  Gennany.  Whether,  if 
peace  negotiations  had  been  entered 
into,  this  nominal  neutrality  of  the  buf- 
fer states  could  have  been  converted 
into  a  real  neutrality  is  very  doubtful; 
certainly  it  would  never  have  been,  if 
Ludendorff  had  had  his  way.  He  is 
furious  with  Bethmann-HoUweg  for 
continuing  to  dally  with  the  idea  of  ne- 
gotiation after  the  decisive  rejection  of 
the  Geraian  overtures  at  the  b^inning 
of  1917. 

What  the  Chancellor's  hopes  were 
wes  not  transpire  through  the  con- 
tinued abuse  that  Ludendorff  heaps 
uponhhn  throughout  his  book.  It  does, 
jwwever,  appear  that  Austria  was  anx- 
*wtt  for  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  a  sm--  , 
woder  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  Germany. 


Coimt  Czemin,  at  a  conference  in  April, 
1917,  suggested  that,  if  Germany  would 
surrender  those  two  provinces,  Austria 
would  unite  Galicia  to  Poland  and  press 
for  the  union  of  Poland  and  Germany. 
This  solution  evidently  attracted  Beth- 
mann-HoUweg,. and  Lud^idorff  had  to 
fight  hard  against  it.  He  was  even 
driven  at  one  time  to  argue  that,  if  Ger- 
many offered  to  cede  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  France,  the  Entente  would  see  in  it  a 
confession  of  Germany's  military  down- 
fall and  would  at  once  increase  their 
demands.  Moreover,  Lud^idorff  dis- 
liked the  Austrian  proposals  with  re- 
gard to  Poland.  A  new  Poland  with 
Austria  behind  her  (even  if  this  Poland 
were  united  with  Germany)  would,  in 
his  opinion,  destroy  German  unity  and 
endanger  Germany's  eastern  provinces. 
Ludendorff  had  his  way,  not  so  much 
by  argument  as  because  the  break- 
down of  Russia  increased  the  prestige 
of  the  military  party  and  encouraged 
Germany  to  hope  for  military  victory. 
Had  Russia  held  out,  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  Bethmann-HoUweg  and 
Czemin  would  have  won,  and  that  in 
the  middle  of  1917  a  genuine  peace 
offer  would  have  been  made  by  Grer- 
many. Either  Alsace-Lorraine  would 
have  been  offered  to  France  on  the 
basis  of  the  cession  of  Poland  to  Ger- 
many, or  some  sort  of  autonomy  would 
have  been  proposed  for  Alsace-Lor- 
raine corresponding  with  the  autono- 
my of  Poland,  and  equally  real  —  or 
unreal. 

Ludendorff  dates  the  decline  of  Ger- 
man morale  from  this  time.  On  suc- 
ceeding to  power  in  1916,  he  had 
launched  a  big  programme  of  industrial 
conscription.  He  wanted  the  wages  of 
the  soldiers  increased  and  the  wages 
of  the  munition  workers  decreased. 
He  also  wanted  industrial  conscrip- 
tion extended  to  women,  and  held  that 
there  was  enough  female  labor  to  re- 
place a  great  deal  of  male  labor  and 
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free  it  for  service  in  the  army.  He  did 
induce  the  government  to  bring  in  a 
law  for  conscripting  auxiliary  labor, 
but  he  complains  that  it  was  neither 
fish  nor  flesh.  'The  law  was  really  a 
changeling,  especially  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  administered,  and  had 
nothing  in  common  with  our  desire  to 
call  the  whole  people  to  the  service  of 
the  Fatherland  and  thus  to  supply  re- 
inforcements for  the  army  and  fresh 
labor  to  the  army  and  the  nation.' 

He  talks  of  England  and  France  as 
the  Morning  Post  in  its  most  disgrun- 
tled war-mood  used  to  do  of  Germany. 
*Look  at  those  democratic  countries, 
England  and  France,'  he  says  in  effect. 
'No  shirking  there,  no  slackening  of 
the  national  fibre!  no  weak-kneed  poli- 
ticians depressing  the  resolution  of  the 
country.'  He  is  particularly  indignant 
over  the  success  of  the  British  propa^ 
ganda,  and  wonders  why  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  should  not  have  done  equally 
well  for  Germany.  To  his  mind,  propa- 
ganda is  a  mere  manipulation  of  phrases, 
and  he  forgets,  Prussian-like,  that  its 
strength  is  derived  from  the  inherent 
justice  of  the  cause  that  it  defends. 
He  complains  that  there  were  no  grapes 
on  the  Prussian  thistles.  All  our  faith 
in  freedom  and  democracy,  the  prin- 
ciples that  the  great  democracies  have 
debated  eternally  and  fought  for,  are 
to  him  nothing  but  the  cut  and  color 
of  a  imiform. 

No  book,  not  even  Bemhardi's,  shows 
up  so  clearly  how  miserably  Prussian 
realism  fails  to  fit  the  facts  of  human 
nature  and  human  conduct.  Austria, 
with  all  her  selfishness  and  incompe- 
tence, was  nearer  to  the  realities  of 
the  situation  in  1916  than  this  mas- 
culine apostle  of  Prussian  militarism. 
Throughout  the  pages  which  deal  with 
the  events  of  1916  and  1917,  one  gets 
the  impression  that  the  Austrian  view 
was  steadily  gaining  the  upper  hand,  . 
and  that  it  was  only  the  downfall  of 


Russia  which  released  this  bitt^,  hard 
doctrine  of  eflSciency,  this  cold,  merci- 
less logic  of  the  Prussian  LudendorflT, 
to  blow  like  an  east  wind  over  the 
world  again. 

m 

What  were  the  military  ideas  of 
Ludendorff?  How  did  he  propose  to 
redeem  the  early  errors  of  the  G^ieral 
Staff?  And  what  were  the  calculations 
on  which  he  relied  for  victory? 

His  first  principle  of  strat^y  was: 
Do  nothing  in  the  west  until  you  have 
first  settled  in  the  east.  He  never  wav- 
ered from  his  conviction  that  the  war 
could  be  won  only  in  the  west,  for  to 
have  done  so  would  have  been  to  cast 
down  his  idol,  von  Schlieffen,  and  to 
admit  that  the  General  Staff,  in  its 
preparations  for  war,  had  been  su- 
premely incompetent.  But  he  did  dif- 
fer very  profoundly  from  the  policy  of 
von  Falkenhayn  in  1916,  who  left  the 
job  half  finished  in  Russia  in  order  to 
begin  his  disastrous  campaign  against 
Verdun.  He  was  fully  determined  that 
that  mistake  should  not  be  repeated. 
Granted  that  the  war  could  be  won  only 
in  the  west,  it  was  still  necessary  that 
the  offensive  campaign  there  should  be 
deferred  until  the  east  had  been  set- 
tled once  and  for  all;  and  although  he 
did  not  admit  it,  his  policy  was  a  re- 
versal of  the  main  idea  which  governed 
the  policy  of  the  General  Staff  in  1914. 
Then  the  principle  was:  hurry  the 
settlement  in  France,  Russia  can  wait. 
Now  his  central  idea  was:  temporize 
in  the  west,  hurry  in  the  east.  He  never 
wavered  in  this  conviction,  but  there 
were  times  when  he  doubted  whether 
his  resources  were  equal  to  holding  out 
in  France  until  he  could  settle  accounts 
with  Russia. 

Luck  favored  him.  At  the  beginning 
of  1917,  no  one  could  have  foreseen  the 
downfall  of  Russia;  but  when  Kerensky 
was  succeeded  by  the  Bolshevists,  and 
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it  became  evident  that  Russia  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  military  power, 
Ludendorff  must  have  felt  like  a  man 
who  unexpectedly  finds  his  prison  door 
standing  ajar.  Yet  it  is  significant  of 
the  strength  of  the  man  that  he  should 
have  been  in  no  haste  to  rush  out.  He 
despised  the  Bolshevists  even  more 
than  he  hated  them.  Others,  less 
strong  than  he,  would  have  compro- 
mised and  yielded;  but  Ludendorff, 
desperate  as  the  call  was  from  the  west 
for  reinforcements,  insisted  on  the  full 
rigor  of  his  contract  in  the  east,  and 
was  prepared  to  take  any  risk  rather 
than  leave  it  again  possible  for  Russia 
to  take  offmsive  action.  Only  a  very 
strong  man  would  have  imdertaken 
the  campaign  in  Couriand  in  the 
autumn  of  1917,  or  assisted  the  Aus- 
tiian  offmsive  in  Italy  with  Grerman 
troops.  There  were  many  mom^its  in 
1917  when  he  must  have  had  the  grav- 
est fears  for  the  security  of  his  lines  in 
the  west.  If  they  should  give,  what, 
he  asked  himself  more  than  once,  will 
they  say  about  my  Russian  policy  and 
my  campaign  in  Italy?  About  the 
Italian  campaign,  in  particular,  he  had 
the  gravest  misgivings,  partly  because 
Austria  wanted  it,  and  Ludendorff  was 
never  able  to  see  any  virtue  in  Austria, 
and  partly  because,  true  to  his  princi- 
ple of  finishing  off  Russia  once  for  aU 
and  of  building  up  his  barrier  of  buffer 
states  on  the  east,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  campaign  in  Moldavia.  The 
Italian  campaign  he  regarded  as  a  lux- 
ury, hardly  to  be  afforded  at  such  a 
time. 

But  he  lived  through  the  period  of 
waiting,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1918 
he  had  his  re¥^ard.  Russia  was  defin- 
itely out  of  the  war,  and  Germany  could 
^ve  her  whole  attaidon  for  the  first 
time  to  the  western  front.  Even  Aus- 
tria's weakness,  he  thought,  need  be  no 
longer  an  embcurassment.  Caporetto 
had  pat  a  little  oxygen  in  her  lungs 


which  would  serve  to  keep  her  alive 
until  the  issue  in  the  west  was  defin- 
itely settled. 

Luck  favored  him,  too,  in  his  Fabian 
policy  in  France.  After  the  unfortu- 
nate offensive  on  the  Aisne  in  1917, 
France  had  definitely  dropped  out  of 
the  war  for  the  piurposes  of  general  (as 
distinguished  from  local)  offense;  and 
just  as,  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war, 
France  had  borne  the  main  burden,  so 
now,  for  the  last  two  years,  it  fell  on 
England.  It  was  again  pure  luck  that 
he  captured  the  French  plans  for  this 
offensive.  The  victories  which  (Jeneral 
Pdtain  placed  to  the  credit  of  France  in 
1917  were  merely  local,  and  were  not 
part  of  any  comprehensive  joint  offen- 
sive. The  fact  is  that,  although  it  was 
one  of  the  best  kept  secrets  in  the  war, 
a  continuance  of  an  offensive  like  the 
Somme  battle  would  probably,  even  if 
it  had  been  physically  possible,  have 
produced  something  like  a  revolution  in 
the  French  army.  It  was  not  until 
later  that  Ludendorff  knew  of  the 
mutinies  that  followed  Nivelle's  battle 
of  the  Aisne,  or  he  would  have  felt  far 
easier  in  his  mind  than  he  did.  As  it 
was,  the  whole  burden  of  the  offensive 
fell  on  the  British  army. 

The  two  worst  crises  in  these  attacks 
were  after  the  battle  of  Arras,  April  9, 
1917.  'A  breach  12,000  to  15,000  yards 
wide  and  as  much  as  6000  yards  and 
more  in  depth  is,'  Ludendorff  observes, 
'not  a  thing  to  be  maided  without 
more  ado.  ...  A  day  like  April  9  up- 
set all  calculations.' 

His  other  most  anxious  moment  was 
after  the  battle  of  Cambrai.  Luden- 
dorff congratulates  himself  that  Byng 
did  not  exploit  this  great  initial  success. 
If  he  had  done  so,  'we  should  not  have 
been  able  to  limit  the  extent  of  the 
gap»  and  in  that  case,  what  would  have 
been  the  judgment  of  the  world  on  oiu* 
Italian  campaign?' 

The  awful  battles  in  Flandera  drive 
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even  Ludendorff  to  adjectives  and  met- 
aphor. But  though  they  inflicted  on 
the  troops  on  both  sides  more  terrible 
trials  than  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
history  of  war,  it  is  evident  that  they 
did  not  cause  Ludendorff  so  much 
anxiety  for  their  result  as  Arras  or 
Cambrai.  This  offensive  in  Flanders 
was  ill-conceived  and  brought  no  re- 
ward at  all  proportionate  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  men  and  material. 

All  through  1917.  Ludendorff^s  ob- 
ject on  the  western  front  was  to  gain 
time,  and,  in  spite  of  anxious  moments, 
he  had  succeeded:  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  was  ready  to  attack  on  the  west, 
and  everything  seemed  to  be  in  his 
favor.  He  had  settled  Russia  once  and 
for  all;  the  British  army  was  exhausted 
by  an  offensive  which  had  lasted  al- 
most without  intermission  for  eighteen 
months;  and  the  resolution  of  France, 
even  though  Clemenceau  was  now  the 
Premier,  was  still  uncertain. 

Ludendorff  was  a  great  tactical  inno- 
vator as  well  as  strategist,  and  some 
of  the  changes  he  had  made  in  his  sys- 
tem of  defense  had  worked  remarkably 
well.  The  withdrawal  from  the  Somme 
battlefield  in  the  spring  of  1917  was 
a  master-stroke,  and  Ludendorff  was 
justified  in  claiming  it  as  a  victory. 
His  system  of  elastic  defensive  zones, 
which  replaced  the  old  rigid  lines,  had 
also  worked  admirably,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  invention  of  the  tanks,  the 
defense  would  have  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  strength  of 
the  attack. 

He  had  given  long  and  anxious 
thought  to  the  problems  of  attack,  and 
by  the  middle  of  1917  he  had  already 
begun  to  train  his  troops  behind  the 
line  for  the  offensive  for  the  coming 
spring. 

Ludendorff  tells  us  very  little  in  his 
book  of  these  new  tactics.  But  there 
was  no  doubt  that  he  had  supreme  con- 
fidence in  their  success;  and  if  they 


failed,  it  was  through  their  excessive 
elaboration,  and  through  defects  in 
material  due  to  the  blockade.  The 
German  system  of  light  railways  was 
perfect,  but  their  road  transport  was 
immeasurably  inferior  to  ours,  and  their 
troops  suffered  in  consequence  from 
lack  of  mobility. 

But  these  were  not  the  real  causes  of 
the  failures  of  the  German  campaign 
in  1918,  for  which  all  of  Ludendorff's 
previous  work  must  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  preparation.  The  causes  were 
moral.  Ludendorff,  who,  like  every 
great  general,  knew  that  an  army  is 
never  beaten  till  it  thinks  it  is  beaten, 
lays  the  blame  for  the  decline  of  Grer- 
man  morale  on  the  Chancellor's  vacil- 
lation and  the  infection  of  Bolshevism 
froni  Russia.  But  the  master-cause  was 
the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign 
and  the  entry  of  America. 

The  contrast  between  the  extraordi- 
nary liberality  of  Ludendorff's  mind  to 
new  ideas  of  every  kind  on  the  conduct 
of  field  operations,  and  his  denseness 
and  obstinacy  on  all  questions  of  mixed 
strategy  and  politics,  stands  out  bold- 
ly from  every  page  of  the  book.  The 
grossest  of  all  the  miscalculations  of 
the  German  Greneral  Staff  had  been  the 
concentration  against  France  and  the 
invasion  of  Belgium,  which  brought 
Britain  into  the  war.  One  of  these 
miscalculations,  the  neglect  of  Rtissia, 
Ludendorff  had  been  at  great  pains  to 
repair,  and  he  had  succeeded  beyond 
his  wildest  hopes.  But  the  other  and 
worse  miscalculation,  which  brought 
Britain  into  the  war,  he  deliberately 
repeated,  and  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  General  Staff  in  1914  took  the  risk 
of  Britain's  coming  in,  namely,  that 
they  thought  that  she  could  not  devel- 
op her  military  power  in  time  to  be  of 
service. 

Exactly  the  same  mistake  was  made 
with  regard  to  America.  Ludendorff 
was  misled  by  the  estimates   which 
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wwe  made  by  the  German  navy  of 
the  effect  of  the  submarine  campaign, 
but  he  never  took  them  quite  at  their 
&oe  value,  and  he  was  content  in  de- 
ciding his  policy  to  make  liberal  deduc- 
tions from  it.  Even  so,  for  the  sake  of 
the  chance  of  releasing  the  strangle- 
hold of  sea-power,  he  accepted  a  cer- 
tain risk  of  America's  coming  in.  She 
might  safely,  he  thought,  be  allowed  to 
come  in,  for  by  the  time  that  her  in- 
tervegtbn  could  be  made  effective,  the 
war  would  be  over.  So  completely  had 
his  military  studies  blinded  Luden- 
dorff  to  the  working  of  politics  and 
even  to  the  facts  of  human  nature. 

The  American  army  in  France  did 
not  achieve  the  great  strategic  success 
that  Foch  at  one  time  had  in  mind.  It 
was  his  intention,  not  merely  to  de- 
feat the  German  army,  but  to  annihi- 
late it;  not  to  drive  it  back  to  the  Rhine, 
but  to  prevent  its  ever  leaving  France. 
To  this  end  the  British  army  on  the  left 
and  the  American  army  in  the  Argonne 
were  between  them  to  execute  a  double 
encircling  movement  which  would  bring 
than  together  on  the  Franco-Belgian 
frontier  and  strangle  the  narrow  artery 
through  which  the  German  armies  were 
supplied  by  way  of  Belgium. 

Ludendorff  in  his  book  calls  August  8 
the  black  day  of  the  German  army  in 
the  war.  He  had  been  disappointed 
by  his  failure  to  reach  Amiens  in  his 
first  great  offensive.  The  second  offen- 
sive toward  Calais,  which  so  alarmed 
England,  revealed  to  the  eye  of  Luden- 
dorff a  failure  in  the  morale  of  some 
Gemian  divisions  which  made  him  ap- 
prehmnve  of  what  happened  later. 
But  what  shocked  him  in  the  Allied 
victory  of  August  8  was  the  evidence 
that,  in  spite  of  our  heavy  losses,  we 
were  still  able  to  take  a  successful  of- 
fensive, and  that  in  front  of  Amiens. 
That  was  the  doing  of  the  American 
troops.  It  was  not  that  the  Americans 
at  this  time  had  very  great  numbers 


in  the  front  line,  although  they  had 
some  troops  of  fine  quality  who  did 
invaluable  service.  Their  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  Allies  was 
that  they  enabled  us  to  throw  all  in. 
Foch  could  choose  the  exact  moment 
for  his  counter-offensive  because  he 
knew  that  behind  him  he  had  the  in- 
exhaustible reserves  of  the  American 
army.  It  was  not  the  American  troops 
actually  in  the  field  that  won  the  war. 
It  was  the  enemy's  fear  of  them  and 
Foch's  absolute  confidence  in  them. 
The  mere  shadow  of  the  American 
giant  falling  across  the  battlefield  shat- 
tered the  morale  of  the  enemy  and 
brought  him  to  the  state  of  believing 
himself  beaten,  which  is  the  only  real 
defeat  in  war.  Ludendorff  had  always 
hoped  that,  even  if  his  offensive  failed, 
he  would  be  given  a  respite  in  which 
to  fall  back  and  rally  on  some  strong 
defensive  lines.  That  hope  was  lost 
on  August  8. 

In  the  next  seven  weeks  the  German 
army  suffered  a  series  of  defeats  almost 
unexampled  in  history,  and  it  is  not  to 
Ludendorff's  credit  that  his  narrative 
should  at  this  point  become  sketchy 
and  evasive.  On  September  18  began 
the  drive  for  the  Hindenburg  line,  which 
ended  on  September  29  with  the  British 
in  possession  of  the  whole  of  this  thirty- 
mile  front,  as  well  as  of  50,000  prisoners 
and  600  guns.  It  was  now  that  Luden- 
dorff gave  up  hope,  and  the  telephones 
between  General  Headquarters  and 
Berlin  buzzed  with  messages  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  immediate  peace. 

The  Bulgarian  collapse  began  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  *  We  could  not  answer  every 
single  call  for  help;  we  had  to  insist  that 
Bulgaria  must  do  something  for  herself, 
or,  otherwise,  we  too  were  lost.  It  made 
no  difference  whether  our  defeat  came 
in  Macedonia  or  in  the  west.  We  were 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  our  line  in 
the  west  and  to  establish  in  the  Bal- 
kans the  German  front  to  replace  the 
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Bulgarians,  as  we  should  have  had  to 
do  if  we  were  to  hold  that  front  in  the 
long  run/ 

Thus  the  breakdown  in  the  east  con- 
tributed to  the  overthrow  of  Germany, 
as  well  as  the  victories  in  the  west. 
On  August  8,  Ludendorff  could  still 
console  himself  with  the  thought  that, 
at  any  rate,  the  eastern  front  held,  and 
that,  if  he  had  to  retreat  in  France, 
it  would  be  with  his  face  to  the  enemy 
and  without  the  embarrassment  of 
having  to  tium  east  or  south  to  fight 
Russia  or  bolster  up  Austria.  Now, 
that  consolation  was  gone,  too.  And 
just  at  this  time  the  American  offensive 
in  the  Argonne  was  beginning,  and  it 
was  doubtful  even  whether  he  could 
retreat,  or  whether  the  German  army 
in  France  might  not  undergo  a  super- 
Sedan.  Ludendorff  lost  his  nerve,  and 
no  wonder! 

Later  he  changed  his  mind,  and  hav- 
ing, in  the  last  days  of  September,  m- 
sisted  upon  peace  on  any  terms,  he 
now  wrgdd  that  resistance  should  be 
offered  in  the  last  ditch.  He  explains 
this  change  of  mind  in  his  book  by  say- 
ing that  the  terms  of  the  armistice  were 
much  more  severe  than  he  had  expect- 
ed. But  that  is  not  consistent  with  the 
view  which  he  had  stoutly  maintain- 
ed since  the  beginning  of  1917,  that 
nothing  would  satisfy  the  Entente  but 
the  complete  humiliation  of  Germany. 


The  real  reason  was  that,  whereas,  at 
the  end  of  September  he  feared  that 
the  Grerman  army  could  not  get  back 
at  all,  in  the  middle  of  October  he  saw 
that  it  could  get  back,  broken,  but 
still  an  army,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
renew  the  gamble.  It  was  too  late.  On 
October  24,  Ludendorff  issued  an  army 
order  appealing  to  his  troops  to  resist 
the  demand  to  unconditional  surrender, 
and  attacking  President  Wilson.  On 
the  following  day  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion burst  out  in  the  Reichstag  over 
this  act  of  insubordination  at  Head- 
quarters; and  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  there  was  a  discussion  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  which  Luden- 
dorff took  part.  His  friends  von  Win- 
terfeldt  and  von  Haeften  waited  be- 
low. At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
Ludendorff  came  out.  *My  inward  an- 
guish would  only  let  me  say,  "No  hopel 
Germany  is  lost!"  They,  too,  shook 
with  emotion.' 

Ludendorff  saw  the  Kaiser  on  the 
following  day,  for  the  last  time.  The 
Kaiser  censured  the  army  order  of 
October  24;  Ludendorff  begged  most 
humbly  to  be  relieved  of  his  office,  and 
the  IQiiser  accepted  his  resignation. 
He  went  back  to  Headquarters  and  told 
his  officers  there  that  in  a  fortnight 
there  would  be  no  Emperor  in  Germany. 
On  November  9,  Germany  and  Prussia 
were  republics. 
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BY  EDWABD  WILSON  PABMELEE 


Ars  our  boys'  boarding-schools  in 
Ameaics,  fulfilling  their  mission?  They 
offer  advantages  which  even  the  best 
public  schools  cannot  give.  They  cost 
beyond  all  calculation  in  time,  effort, 
and  money.  They  have  enormous 
prestige.  Are  they  *  making  good'? 

We  have  a  right  to  ask  more  from  our 
boarding-schools  than  repressive  disci- 
pline and  preparation  for  college.  We 
have  a  right  to  judge  them,  not  merely 
by  what  goes  on  within  the  school  itself, 
idiere  the  influences  are  almost  inva^ 
riably  gentle,  helpful,  and  wholesome, 
but  by  what  they  produce.  They  offer 
unlimited  opportunities  for  developing 
the  highest  type  of  manhood.  They 
have  at  their  command  all  the  boy's 
time.  They  can  mould  and  develop  a 
boy's  body,  his  mind,  and  his  soul. 
They  can  cultivate  his  manners,  cor- 
rect his  morals,  arouse  his  enthusiasms, 
and  fit  him,  as  no  other  institution  can, 
for  a  useful  place  in  life.  They  are  the 
best  organs  we  have  for  creating  the 
finest  Ammcan  manhood.  Are  they 
functioning  as  they  should?  Are  they 
justifying  their  existence  by  enriching 
our  national  life  with  the  choice  young 
men  that  we  need?  Are  they  sending 
forth  youths  ready  to  take  up  the  com- 
I^ex  and  exacting  duties  for  which  in- 
tensive culture  alone  can  equip  one, 
and  to  give  themselves  wholeheartedly 
to  the  difficult,  delicate,  often  poorly 
paid  tasks  which  in  a  highly  organized 
community  must  be  supremely  well 
dcme:  «udi  tasks  as  research,  medicine. 


teaching,  literature,  the  fine  arts,  gov- 
ernment, public  service,  religion? 

I  fear  they  are  not.  We  have  men  of 
prominence  who  have  been  sent  out  by 
these  schools,  but  there  are  far  too  few 
of  them.  The  overwhelming  number  of 
boys  who  are  there  educated,  after  a 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  record  in 
coU^e,  soon  sink  out  of  sight  in  the 
shallows  of  mediocrity.  After  time, 
thought,  and  effort,  almost  without 
limit,  have  been  spent  to  make  these 
boys  the  highest  product  of  our  civil- 
ization, let  us  see  what  are  the  results. 

First  of  all,  we  find  that  these  schools 
rarely  produce  scholars.  It  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  them  to,  but 
actually  they  do  not.  They  often  so 
over-prepare  a  boy  for  college  that  he 
can  outstrip  those  less  thoroughly  pre- 
pared ;  but  while  a  college  record  is  thus 
apparently  made,  it  is  usually  a  spurt 
of  brilliancy  rather  than  a  solid  schol- 
arly feat.  Undeniably  these  schools 
often  develop  brains,  but  these  brains 
are  later  used  chiefly  in  making  money. 
They  are  not  used  in  fruitful  scholar- 
ship, even  though  it  is  to  these  members 
of  the  leisure  class  that  we  seem  justi- 
fied in  looking  for  such  attainments. 
The  boys  received  in  these  schools 
seem  not  to  have  scholarly  ambitions. 
They  have,  on  the  contrary,  debased 
ideals  of  education.  Instead  of  scholars, 
these  schools  immediately  produce  too 
many  representatives  of  that  cheap  of- 
fensive type,  the  college  *  Rah-rah  boy,* 
whose  chief  ambitions  extend  only  to 
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the  gayety  and  frivolity  of  the  most 
superficial  and  evanescent  collie  activ- 
ities. Boys  of  this  type  have  in  most 
cases  bad  manners,  and  in  some  cases 
worse  morals.  They  lack  all  sense  of  the 
high  obligation  of  privilege.  They  are, 
they  shamelessly  confess,  'out  for  a 
good  time,'  and  one  who  scrutinizes 
their  indulgences  with  any  care  must 
admit  that,  if  money  squandered  as 
they  squander  it  will  give  a  'good  time,' 
they  should  be  getting  it. 

Another  point  where  the  schools  fail 
is  that  they  standardize  their  product. 
There  seems  to  be,  almost  inevitably,  a 
certain  crushing  of  individuality.  There 
is  apt  to  come  to  schoolboys  a  loss 
of  originality,  of  taste,  and  of  delicacy 
of  perception.  There  is  in  schools  so 
much  fear  of  the  scorn  of  public  opin- 
ion too  often  leveled  at  a  non-conform- 
er,  that  even  the  occasional  talented 
boy  retires  within  himself  and  finds  it 
discreet  to  remain  mediocre.  Thus 
there  comes  about  an  atrophy  of  the 
normal  interest  in  art  and  beauty.  A 
schoolboy  does  not  dare,  in  the  face  of 
his  mocking  companions,  to  manifest 
any  enthusiasm  in  the  best  poetry, 
music,  or  painting.  He  wants,  not  the 
realities,  but  the  superficialities.  He 
wants  to  be  *in  fashion'  —  to  value  and 
praise  only  the  things  that  the  debased 
taste  of  the  group  values  or  praises. 
Not  the  best,  but  the  conventional, 
becomes  his  standard.  I  have  known  a 
boy  to  wait  until  he  was  alone  in  his 
dormitory,  in  order  to  play,  undisturbed 
by  the  taunts  of  his  fellows,  a  Victor 
record  of  a  piece  of  good  music  which  he 
loved.  I  have  known  a  boy,  both  well- 
taught  and  talented,  to  abandon  the 
violin  and  take  up  the  mandolin,  sim- 
ply that  he  might  succeed  in  'making' 
the  popular  musical  club  of  the  college 
he  had  chosen. 

The  results  of  all  this  are  seen  in  our 
colleges,  where  the  preferred  pleasures 
seem  to  be  precisely  the  pleasures  of  the 


average  factory  town.  Do  not  the 
'Jazz  band'  and  the  'movies'  now  sat- 
isfy completely  the  CBsthetic  natures  of 
our  collie  men? 

Furthermore,  the  boys  of  our  pre- 
paratory schools  show  almost  no  living 
interest  in  science  or  in  nature.  Science 
is  not  'the  thing.'  Enthusiasm  for  the 
natural  wonders  of  God's  world  is  dis- 
tinctly bad  form.  Athletics  one  may 
always  safely  grow  enthusiastic  over, 
but  never  plants,  birds,  trees  —  never 
chemistry,  natural  history,  the  stars. 
A  talented  lecturer  imitated  for  us,  one 
stormy  winter's  night,  the  songs  and 
calb  of  our  familiar  birds.  These  sweet 
sununer  sounds  thrilled  me.  After- 
wards I  asked  one  of  the  older  boys  if 
he  had  not  enjoyed  them.  'No,*  he 
replied;  'why  should  I?  I  have  never 
heard  a  bird  sing  in  my  life.' 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  case  seems 
hopeless;  perhaps  it  is  because  they  are 
so  engrossed  with  getting  boys  into  ool- 
ite, that  schools  of  this  kind  make 
little  provision  for  studies  in  nature  and 
science.  I  once  knew  a  boy  in  a  prom- 
inent school  who  tried  to  educate  him- 
self. He  would  show  his  butterflies  and 
explain  all  about  them  when,  all  too 
rarely,  he  could  find  a  listener.  I  have 
seen  him  sit  for  hours,  studying  the 
tadpoles  and  frogs  in  a  pond,  so  en- 
tranced that  he  did  not  know  I  fre- 
quently looked  out  for  him  when  I  was 
on  my  walks.  But  school  gave  him  no 
information  and  no  encouragement. 
He  did  not  go  to  college,  and  he  never 
became  the  naturalist  I  had  hoped  he 
would. 

Another  criticism  I  desire  to  make 
brings  up  a  difiicult  problem  —  one  so 
difficult  that  I  hesitate  to  get  myself 
involved  in  its  discussion.  It  is  that 
these  schools  fail  to  impress  a  vital, 
appealing  religious  faith.  The  private 
schoob  alone  can  do  this,  for  to-day 
our  public  schoob  are  gagged.  I  know 
that  an  earnest  effort  b  made  in  most 
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private  schools  to  give  a  real  religious 
culture,  diiSering,  of  course,  according 
to  the  denomination  and  proclivities  of 
the  school  authorities.  But  for  some 
reascm  there  is  not  great  success.  Per- 
haps the  tendency  to  swing  to  one  of 
those  two  dangerous  poles,  formalism 
or  sentimoitalism,  has  something  to  do 
with  this  failure.  Perhaps  a  greater 
reason  is  the  absence  of  any  adequate 
religious  nurture  in  many  of  the  homes 
from  which  the  boys  come  and  in  the 
coU^es  to  which  they  go.  I  fear  that 
they  too  often  look  on  their  religion  as 
just  another  school-requirement,  which 
it  is  proper  to  shake  off  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  school-days  are  over. 
Somehow  religion  does  not  mean  to 
the  boy  what  it  should  —  the  greatest 
power  for  illuminating  and  energizing 
hisHfe. 

I  have  said  enough  to  demonstrate 
my  conviction  that  the  schools  we  are 
considering  are  not  giving  us  what,  with 
all  their  resources,  they  should  give. 
They  might  be  made  to  contribute  rich 
forces  to  our  commonwealth.  Instead,  - 
they  contribute  too  many  cheap,  shal- 
low, self-seeking,  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous elements.  The  attack  on  the 
students  and  the  buildings  of  one  of 
the  great  New  England  universities  last 
Kay  can  perhaps  best  be  laid  to  the  re- 
sentment of  simple,  hard-working,  dis- 
contented returned  soldiers  against  the 
flippancy  of  our  gilded  youth.  It  is  a 
manifestation  that  deserves  attention. 

Our  schoob  should  not  be  turning 
out  such  products.  They  should  be 
providing  leaders  —  leaders  in  politics, 
in  social  and  labor  questions,  in  science, 
thought,  manners,  culture.  The  possi- 
bilities of  such  schoob  in  making  work- 
able our  democracy  are  too  evident, 
too  precious,  for  us  to  allow  them  to 
lafl  without  search  for  a  remedy.  Un- 
less the  remedy  be  found,  and  these 
institutions,  so  full  of  potentialities  for 
good,  — so  full,  too,  of  an  eager  desire 
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for  high  service,  —  are  made  to  con- 
tribute as  they  ought,  we  must,  in  a 
rightly  ordered  democracy,  write  *  Icha- 
bod'  over  their  ruins. 

What,  then,  is  the  matter  with 
them?  There  are,  as  I  see  it,  three 
principal  causes  of  their  failure:  their 
commerciaUsm,  their  autocratic  disci- 
pline, and  the  demoralizing  influence 
which  the  colleges  exert  on  them.  These 
schools,  on  account  of  their  high  tuition 
fees,  have  become  the  exclusive  domain 
of  the  wealthy;  they  have,  in  their  zeal 
for  discipline,  forgotten  that  the  boy 
must  learn  to  govern  himself;  and  they 
have  exbted  to  prepare  boys  for  collie 
rather  than  to  prepare  them  for  life. 

in 

First,  as  regards  their  commercial- 
ism. 

A  school  of  this  kind,  however  high 
its  ideab,  is,  we  must  remember,  at 
bottom  a  business,  and  in  the  view  of 
its  authorities  the  first  requisite  of  such 
business  b  that  it  must  pay.  Under 
present  conditions  it  can  pay  only  by 
collecting  large  fees,  and  large  fees  can 
be  paid  only  by  the  rich.  Such  a  busi- 
ness standard  involves,  unfortunately, 
compromises  and  concessions,  and  it  b 
likely  that  there  b  not  one  school  of 
thb  kind  that  does  not  bear  on  its  body 
the  scars  of  such  moral  defeats.  The 
argument  b,  of  coiu'se,  that  to  have  an 
institution  perform  its  high  function, 
the  continued  exbtence  of  the  institu- 
tion b  necessary.  There  are  times  when 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  validity  of 
this  argument. 

To  understand  what  thb  class-pres- 
sure has  accomplbhed,  we  must  con- 
sider the  material  with  which  boarding- 
schoob  have  lately  been  loaded.  It  b 
said  that,  at  home,  the  American  boy  b 
rather  more  feared  than  loved.  This  b 
particularly  true  of  the  rich  boy.  There 
b  usually  at  hand  suflicient  of  life's 
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discipline  to  whip  the  poor  boy  into 
shape.  But  with  the  son  of  rich  par- 
ents difficulties  multiply.  What  with 
motor-cars,  cigarettes,  cabarets,  cock- 
tails, and  chorus-girls,  such  a  youth, 
left  unrestrained,  soon  becomes  impos- 
sible; and  once  the  harm  is  done,  it  is 
hard  to  make  anything  serviceable  out 
of  him. 

About  the  age  when  these  dangers 
may  be  looked  for,  the  puzzled  parents, 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  boy, 
are  glad  to  shift  the  responsibility.  As 
amateurs  they  face  a  problem  which 
they  are  eager  to  hand  over  to  pro- 
fessionals who  have  both  the  experi- 
ence and  the  machinery  with  which  to 
do  a  better  job.  *My  boy's  life  is  one 
long  protest,'  declares  one  anxious 
mother.  'How  many  weeks  are  there 
in  your  school-year?'  Bernard  Shaw 
may  be  right  after  all  in  stating  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  schools  is  to  enable 
parents  to  get  rid  of  their  children  so 
that  they  can  attend  to  their  own 
affairs. 

This  is  a  matter  for  sympathetic 
treatment.  There  are  many  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  who  echo  from  time  to  time 
the  words  of  the  Shepherd  in  A  Wirt^ 
teT*s  Tale:  *I  would  there  were  no  age 
between  ten  and  three-and-twenty,  or 
that  youth  would  sleep  out  the  rest;  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  between  but 
getting  wenches  with  child,  wronging 
the  ancientry,  stealing,  fighting  — ' 
At  times  I  ask  myself  whether  a  board- 
ing-school is  not  merely  an  attempt  to 
bridge  over  these  difficult  years,  since 
they  cannot  be  *  slept  out,'  and  whether 
a  school's  success  may  not  consist  in 
landing  a  boy  safely  on  the  other  side 
of  them. 

There  is,  I  fear,  ample  reason  for  the 
particular  distress  of  wealthy  parents 
at  this  time.  Conditions  are  changing, 
standards  are  lowered,  old  restraints 
have  been  loosed,  self-indulgence  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  moral  ideals  are  un- 


settled, and  boys  are  in  greater  peril 
than  they  ever  were  before.  Whether 
owing  entirely  to  the  war,  as  some 
people  say,  or  to  the  radical  tendencies 
and  the  changing  religious  sanctions 
of  the  day,  the  bringing  up  of  a  boy  is 
more  anxious  work  than  it  once  was; 
and  the  bringing  up  of  a  rich  boy  is 
supremely  difficult. 

The  best  schools,  forced  to  accept 
only  the  sons  of  the  rich,  —  not  merdy 
those  sons  who  were  worthy,  but  too 
often  all  who  could  pay,  —  have  felt 
the  lowering  of  tone  which  the  unsatis- 
factory quality  of  much  of  this  material 
has  brought  with  it.  Background  and 
ideals  —  both  of  them  impossible  mat^ 
ters  to  supply  ready-made  —  have 
been  lacking.  Though  many  of  these 
boys  may  prove  to  be  fine,  manly  chaps, 
there  has  come  to  be  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  imfit.  Great  attention 
has  to  be  paid  to  sheltering  and  con- 
trolling the  undesirable  element.  With 
all  that  is  doiie,  the  frivolous  wastrel 
exercises  too  much  influence.  He  lacks 
the  iSbre  built  by  self-denial.  There  is 
constantly  before  him  the  enticing  ex- 
ample of  self-indulgent  parents.  The 
eye  of  a  needle  was  once  spoken  of 
metaphorically  in  connection  with  the 
entrance  of  a  rich  man  into  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.  Sometimes  one  feels 
that  metaphor  does  not  adequately  de- 
scribe the  minuteness  of  the  aperture 
through  which  the  son  of  many  a  rich 
man  must  go. 

Our  boarding-schools  have,  no  doubt, 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  getting  many 
youths  of  such  antecedents  over  the 
impossible  age.  They  have  further- 
more been  blessed  with  a  small,  but 
certainly  admirable,  group  of  amazing- 
ly worth-while  boys  from  rich  families. 
That  has  been  their  leaven,  but  there 
has  not  been  enough  of  it.  The  schools 
have  suffered;  and  although  expulsions 
may  still  keep  them  from  catastrophe, 
it  is  time  that  they  consider  seriously 
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whether  guch  boys  as  seem  predestined 
not  to  respond  to  the  right  influences 
had  not  better  be  steered  toward  the 
rrformatories,  to  end  the  difBculty. 

I  am  aware  that  Chesterton's  criti- 
cism of  some  advocate  of  the  superman 
may  be  brought  against  me.   Chester- 
ton said,  you  may  remember,  that  this 
p^son  was  like  a  nurse  who,  having 
tried  for  a  long  time  to  feed  a  child 
something  out  of  a  bottle  which  the 
child  resolutely  refused  to  take,  would 
ond  matters,  not  by  throwing  the  bottle 
>ut  of  the  window,  but  by  throwing 
the  child  out  of  the  window.    For  all 
*hal,   there  are  some  emergencies,  it 
'ould   seem,   where  radical  action  is 
Mstified. 

A  further  detriment  which  schoob 
'iffer  from  the  patronage  of  the  rich 
>mes  from  the  tendency  of  some  par- 
ntM  to  use  the  school  as  an  agent  of 
<ial  ambitions.  If  their  sons  are  gen- 
men-bom,  the  parents,  quite  reason- 
»ly,  wish  them  educated  with  gentle- 
m.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  parents 
wly  arrived  at  prosperity  are  looking 
»ut  for  the  best  means  of  launching 
ir  sons   socially,    the   right   school 
t3»  just  the  opportunity  they  want. 
»  frequently  the  desire  is  rather  for 
titable  social  connections  than  gen- 
surroundings  and   refined   friends, 
school  is  eagerly  used,  and  is  made 
dfler  from  this  wrong  motive. 

Ill 

t  granting  that  there  must  be,  in 

^  >chool,  a  certain  proportion  of  un- 

**'  j.ble  material,  would  not  better 

i  be  obtained  by  a  less  autocratic 

more  democratic  system  of  gov- 

nt  ?  The  immediate  results  of  the 

t  system  are,  with  a  few  heart- 

ng  exceptions,  superficially  good. 

'le  ultimate  result,  the  only  one 

lifch  the  system  can   fairly  be 

',  is  not  satisfactory. 


The  older  schoolboy,  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  freedoms  of  college,  is  not 
permitted  to  learn  to  use  for  himself 
the  impulses,  the  enthusiasms,  the  in- 
hibitions, which  spring  up  naturally  in 
the  human  male  in  the  critical  years 
just  before  manhood.  Exacting  disci- 
pline deprives  him  of  a  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility for  his  actions.  He  is  pur- 
posely kept  childUke  and  dependent. 
It  is  easier  to  handle  him  that  way. 
Then  he  is  thrust  without  preparation 
into  the  life  at  college,  which  is  getting 
to  be  almost  as  free  as  that  of  the  gods 
on  Olympus.  The  lessons  of  his  Uttle 
play-world  will  not  serve  him.  He  lacks 
in  judgment.  He  lacks  in  self-control. 
Give  a  boy  in  this  unfortunate  state 
plenty  of  money,  and  we  have  a  situa^ 
tion  most  diflicult  to  cope  with.  Re- 
member, too,  that  in  facing  it  the  boy 
usually  has  none  of  the  stead3dng  which 
a  vital  interest  in  academic  work  would 
give. 

I  am  aware  that  the  average  head- 
master will  throw  up  his  hands  in  con- 
sternation at  any  suggestion  of  student 
government.  *  Student  government  is 
always  bad  government,'  he  will  insist. 
That  may  be  true.  It  is  also  true  that 
'prentice  work  is  bad  work,  and  that 
bH  begiimers  make  more  mistakes  than 
experts.  Nevertheless,  each  new  gen- 
eration must  some  time  begin  to  learn. 
The  trouble  is  that  headmasters  look 
upon  discipline  as  devised  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  authorities,  not  for  the 
education  of  the  boy.  But  unless  it 
really  educates  the  boy,  trains,  his  will, 
develops  his  judgment,  and  fits  him  for 
self-gQvemment,  it  is  worse  than  use- 
less. If  it  merely  represses  him,  it 
weakens  him;  it  raises  in  him  a  false 
sense  of  confidence  in  his  own  will, 
makes  him  think  he  is  self-directing 
when  he  is  not,  and  brings  some  day  a 
shattering  realization  that  his  own  will 
was  never  developed  at  all. 

If  school  authorities  woidd  see  this; 
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if  they  would,  at  whatever  cost  of 
patience,  anxiety,  and  disappointment, 
consent  to  rely  more  on  the  self-direct- 
ing forces  that  really  exist  in  boys,  it  is 
likely  that,  not  only  would  many  school 
problems  grow  less  troublesome,  but 
that  the  college  history  of  school  grad- 
uates woidd  be  less  disappointing. 

IV 

The  third  cause  of  failure  lies  in  the 
relation  of  these  schoob  to  the  colleges. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  for  every 
boy  bom  in  prosperous  circumstances 
to  count  on  going  to  college.  Recounts 
as  well  on  attending  some  preparatory 
school,  but  rarely,  it  often  seems,  for  the 
helpful  influence  of  the  school  on  his 
life.  He  goes  chiefly  for  two  reasons: 
one,  that  he  may  be  sure  of  passing  the 
hide-bound  entrance  examinations  to 
his  chosen  college;  and  the  other,  that 
he  may  enter  coU^e  with  a  group  of 
ready-made  friends. 

The  demand  for  getting  boys  into 
college  has  tied  the  hands  of  many 
schools.  It  has  distorted  and  devital- 
ized their  functions.  High  schools  have 
felt  this  demand  and  resisted  it;  private 
schools  simply  cannot  shake  it  off. 

The  fact  that  many  boys  who  need 
school,  and  who  by  the  right  school 
could  be  moulded  to  a  fine  usefulness, 
ought  never  to  go  to  college  at  all,  is 
lost  sight  of.  The  other  fact,  that 
school-life  and  college-life  are  two  per- 
haps equally  important  steps  in  the 
education  by  which  boys  rise  to  man- 
hood, is  forgotten.  And  the  nurture, 
the  culture,  the  upbuilding  which  the 
school  might  give  if  it  were  allowed  to, 
is  lost  in  a  sort  of  mad  rush  to  get  boys 
past  the  rigid  college-entrance  exam- 
inations, tempered  only  by  such  dis- 
ciplinary measures  as  are  necessary  to 
control  their  high  spirits  and  keep  them 
in  hand  while  the  process  of  cramming 
is  going  on. 


Thus  our  schools  are  made  mere  con- 
veniences, stepping-stones  to  a  more 
attractive  life  beyond.  They  are  neces- 
sary evils  —  institutions  to  be  used  for 
a  brief  time  and  then  cast  aside. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  college  hurts 
the  secondary  school  even  more  seri- 
ously in  its  academic  demands.  As  we 
all  know,  few  public  schools  have  been 
able  to  prepare  boys  for  the  arbitrary, 
excessive  demands  made  by  our  large 
eastern  colleges.  None  but  the  most 
brilliant  public-school  boy,  willing  to  do 
considerable  self-educating  could  in  re- 
cent years  pass  those  entrance  examina- 
tions. That  fact  alone  has  filled  many 
eastern  private  schools.  What  effect 
the  easing  of  those  harsh  requirements, 
as  recently  announced  by  the  colleges, 
will  have  on  private  schools  will  be  an 
interesting  matter  to  watch.  It  se^ns 
likely  that  the  demands  which  have 
throttled  our  schools  in  the  past  will 
in  the  course  of  time  become  modified. 
A  more  enlightened  policy  may  be  at 
hand. 

Every  schoolmaster  is  looking  to  the 
system  of  'comprehensive  examina- 
tion,' and  the  more  humane  methods 
which  may  grow  out  of  it,  as  an  eman- 
cipation from  the  pitiful,  sordid  school 
curriculum  of  grind,  grind,  drill,  drill, 
review,  review  —  stultifying  to  mental 
growth  and  inhibitive  to  socializing, 
humanizing,  informative  studies  and 
experiences,  which  the  schools  long  to 
give  and  cannot.  For  example,  the  time 
may  come  when  the  modem  languages 
will  be  taught  in  a  rational  way,  and  a 
youngster,  after  two  years  of  study, 
even  if  ignorant  of  twenty  or  thirty 
exceptions  to  some  rule  of  French  gram- 
mar, will  not  be  tongue-tied  in  a  French 
community,  and  will  read  and  write 
the  language  with  pleasure.  Or,  in  the 
matter  of  history,  even  if  a  little  shaky 
on  all  the  reforms  of  Solon,  the  G>ii- 
stitution  of  Clisthenes,  or  every  provi- 
sion  of  the  Licinian  Laws,  an  American 
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boy  may  go  up  to  college  so  well  read 
in  general  history,  ancient,  mediseval, 
and  even  modem,  that  he  has  a  social 
perspective,  a  richly  furnished  mind, 
and  a  soise  of  confidence  in  himself  as 
a  future  citizen  of  the  worid. 

But  in  some  ways  the  most  cruel 
injury  which  the  colleges  inflict  upon 
the  schools  is  due  to  the  cynical  fashion 
in  which,  for  years  past,  they  have  de- 
based the  prestige  of  the  schools  by 
making  examinations,  set  by  the  col- 
leges th^nselves,  or  their  servant,  the 
CoUege  Entrance  Board,  the  sole,  or  at 
least  the  preferred  condition  for  admis- 
sion, when  for  the  good  of  the  schools, 
the  good  of  the  boys,  the  good  even  of 
the  colleges  themselves,  they  should 
have  made  such  entrance  requirements 
primarily  the  fine  school-record  of  the 
boy  himself  and  the  possession  of  a 
regular  graduation  diploma  of  a  reput- 
able school.  I  often  wonder  what  would 
become  of  the  prestige  of  the  coU^es 
themselves  if  the  post-graduate  schools 
refused  to  accept  their  degrees,  and 
threw  the  applicant  on  the  mercies  of 
a  written  examination  on  his  college 
work,  set  by  a  group  of  learned  lectur- 
ers, isolated  from  all  undergraduate 
conditions. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  crowning 
an  of  the  colleges  against  the  schools; 
and  to  say  in  extenuation  that  the 
standards  of  the  secondary  schools 
are  too  unequal  to  warrant  any  other 
couTBe,  simply  throws  us  back  to  won- 
dmng  what  has  held  down  those  stand- 
ards. One  must  bear  in  mind,  also, 
that  no  one  has  ever  forbidden  the  col- 
leges to  make  thdr  own  list  of  eligible 
•dbools. 


So  much  for  the  failures,  and  some 
f^Bascms  for  them.  Can  adequate  reme- 
dies be  found?  The  problem  is  difficult. 
But  it  seems  as  if  something  must  be 
done,  first  of  all,  to  improve  the  quality 


of  the  boys  isken  into  our  schools.  The 
schools  must  i>e  made  more  indepen- 
dent of  wealtiy  plients.  Some  sort  of 
endowment  wo»jl<J,be  needed  for  this. 
The  best  form  for  tiU  endowment  to 
take,  perhaps,  would  bo  a  definite  and 
sufficient  number  of  scholarships,  which 
should  be  granted  only  to  boj*  proved 
to  possess  the  finest  qualities. ofph^- 
acter,  earnestness,  and  mentality!  Thv^ 
influence  of  even  a  small  group  of  such 
boys  could  be  made  to  tell  tremendous- 
ly in  the  school  conununity.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  boys  without  regard  to 
their  class  in  society,  but  only  for  their 
exceptional  promise,  would  make  for 
democracy.  There  are  in  our  land  hun- 
dreds—  yes,  thousands  —  of  splendid 
lads  whose  parents  desire  for  them  just 
what  the  boarding-school  can  supply. 
But  most  of  them  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  fees.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the 
worth-while  boy  is  shut  out,  forced  to 
an  inferior  education,  or  even  perhaps 
spoiled  by  adolescent  idleness,  while 
many  a  rich  boy  who  can  pay  gets  the 
advantages,  and  either  will  not  or  can- 
not use  them.  At  present  the  schools 
must  take  what  comes,  —  do  their 
best  for  them,  —  and  get  criticized  for 
their  failures.  They  find  out,  as  the  old 
saying  runs,  that  you  cannot  polish  a 
brick. 

Would  that  some  American  Cecil 
Rhodes  could  see  the  possibilities  of 
these  schools,  or  that  some  group  of 
rich  men  of  clear  vision  might  be  found, 
willing  to  devote  a  few  millions  thus  to 
the  public  good.  For  endowment  must, 
I  suppose,  be  by  private  capital.  There 
seems  to  be  no  inherent  objection  to 
handing  these  private  schools  over  to 
the  state  and  developing  them  in  the 
highest  interest  of  the  public.  Such  a 
solution  could  be  made  very  satisfac- 
tory. But  in  OUT  present  state  of  ad- 
vance, it  would  be  politically  almost 
impossible.  One  could  hardly  persuade 
the  nation  that  Annapolis  and  West 
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Point  are  really  just  such  flfl^ool^;  and 
that,  though  their  contribgtTon  to  the 
public  good  may  be  iD)$ccr.ea8ily  recog* 
nized,  it  is  not  monoTti^cessary. 

•Financial  independence  alone,  how- 
ever, will  i|«€- (Accomplish  all  that  we 
wish.  T^tli*l)ie*  possibility  of  entering 
better  l)6ys  must  come  the  certainty  of 
better 'equipping  these  boys  after  they 
aresedUred.  A  more  normal  and  demo- 
•x;ratic  system  of  government  must  be 
Vdevised,  which  will  train  a  boy's  powers 
in  self-direction  and  fit  him  for  respon- 
sibility. And  with  this  must  come  a 
broader,  richer,  and  more  stimulating 
curriculum. 

But  the  colleges  must  do  their  part. 
They  must  revise  their  system,  making 
less  of  arbitrary  demands,  and  more, 
much  more,  of  fine  school-record, 
character,  high  motive,  and  enthusi- 
asm for  learning.  They  never  should, 
I  think,  admit  a  boy  (and  they  do  ad- 
mit hundreds  of  such)  whose  declared 
motive  in  going  to  college  is  to  have 
a  good  time.  It  seems  a  case  of  mis- 
appropriation of  endowment  funds, — 
those  gifts  of  self-sacrificing  men  of 
vision,  —  to  allow  them  to  be  spent  in 
the  futile  effort  to  educate  boys  who  do 
not  come  to  be  educated  at  all,  but  to 
have  a  good  time.  It  is  like  using  the 
revenues  of  an  orphan  asylum  for 
carousing. 

VI 

There  is  a  question,  of  course,  whe- 
ther our  select  boys'  boarding-schools 
should  have  any  place  in  a  democracy. 
Mr.  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  whose  well-rea- 
soned article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Atlantic^  has  set  many  of  us  thinking, 
would  say  that  they  should  not.  In- 
deed, judging  by  their  present  accom- 
plishment, it  might  be  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  demonstrate  their  value;  for 
they  seem  too  much  concerned  with 

*  'Patrons  of  Democracy/  in  the  issue  for 
November,  1010. 


developing  the  wrong  kind  of  exclus- 
iveness.  The  exdusiveness  which  is  an 
end  in  itself  certainly  should  not  feel 
at  home  in  a  democracy. 

But  there  is  an  exdusiveness,  if  one 
may  so  term  it,  which  results  from  high 
purpose  and  exacting  responsibilities 
—  an  exdusiveness  which  is  almost  a 
synonym  for  consecration.  Such  exdu- 
siveness is,  I  believe,  essential  to  a 
democracy. 

For  true  democracy  is  not  a  flatten- 
ing, leveling  process.  True  democracy 
must  build  up  to  the  highest  powers  of 
serviceability  the  most  promising  indi- 
viduals. It  must  develop  them  under 
the  essentially  democratic  teaching  that, 
however  great  their  powers  or  their 
freedom,  they  cannot  live  to  them- 
selves alone,  but  must  devote  all  their 
powers  to  the  good  of  their  fellows. 

Unconscious  as  seems  the  soul  of 
America  even  yet  regarding  the  goal  of 
her  dreams,  she  will  never  accept  the 
uninteresting,  inefficient,  hopeless  state 
which  the  extreme  advocates  of  com- 
munistic democracy  are  urging.  Such 
a  state  would  rob  life  of  all  that  makes 
it  worth  while.  It  would  create  a 
society  paralyzed  by  jealousies  and 
fears.  It  would  be  a  lottery  without 
prizes;  a  Sahara  Desert  without  moun- 
tain of  vision  or  well  of  refreshment. 
Flat  mediocrity  is  a  bastard  democracy. 
We  can  never  accept  it.  For  the  finest 
flower  of  democracy  is  not  drab  equal- 
ity, but  noblesse  oblige.  This  is  a  spirits 
ual  force  for  raising  men,  not  for  levy- 
ing them. 

~  The  democracy  that  is  bred  in  the 
fibre  of  my  own  nature  recognizes 
classes.  It  must.  It  recognizes  a  divers- 
ity of  gifts,  a  diversity  of  opportunities, 
and  a  diversity  of  responsibilities.  It 
recognizes  a  diversity  of  social  stand- 
ards, of  families,  of  homes.  And  until 
it  is  granted  that  all  homes  must  be 
alike,  I  will  not  grant  that  all  schools 
must  be  alike.  It  is  evidently  impoan- 
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ble,  for  example,  that  all  homes  can 
be  made  equally  refined,  mannerly,  in- 
spiring. But  we  cannot,  therefore,  lose 
the  blessed  influence  of  the  best  of 
those  we  already  have.  There  must 
remain  something  above  us  to  live 
up  to. 

Your  true  democracy  must  have 
leaden;  and  the  better  the  leaders, 
the  better  the  democracy.  These  lead- 
ers must  be  men  of  the  most  gracious 
and  sincere  manners,  the  most  cidti- 
vated  imagination,  the  finest  self- 
sacrifice,  the  highest  ideals.  Wherever 
we  need  leaders,  we  need  such  men. 
And  such  m^i  do  not  just  grow.  They 
must  be  devdoped  and  inspired  some- 
where. Where  can  we  do  it  if  not  in  our 
regenerated  select  schoob?  The  public 
schoob  cannot  do  this  work  as  it  shoidd 
be  done,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
private  schools  as  at  present  conducted 
cannot  do  it.  They  are  too  mixed,  too 
mchiave,  too  much  cluttered  with  in- 
ferior material.  More  than  this,  they 
are  apparoitly  unable  to  command  the 
services  of  the  right  sort  of  educators. 
The  low  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in 
public  schools  do  not  attract  first-class 
men  and  women.  It  is  an  admitted 
bet  that  the  schoolbook-publishing 
firms  are  striving  more  and  more  to 
produce 'textbooks  that  presuppose  ;a 
mmimum  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
the  teach^  —  books  that  will  teach 
themsdves.'  (I  have  quoted  that  sen- 
tence verbatim  from  the  statement  of 
an  agent  of  such  a  firm.) 

Mr.  Sharp  believes  the  education  of 
all  children  in  common  schools  makes 
for  democracy.  To  a  certain  extent, 
perhaps,  it  does,  if  the  standards  of  such 
persons  are  not  too  entirely  dissimilar. 
But  what  should  I  have  advised  a  re- 
fined mother,  herself  a  public-school 
teacher,  who  asked  me  if  I  thought  she 
was  wrong  in  sending  her  delicate  little 
dau^ter  to  a  private  school?  *In  the 
public  school  to  which  I  sent  her  for  a 


time,'  said  she,  'she  picked  up  vermin, 
diseases,  and  bad  language.' 

Even  if  Mr.  Sharp's  theory  were 
carried  out,  and  children  of  all  classes 
tumbled  into  properly  fumigated  and 
inspected  common  schools,  what  would 
be  the  result?  Not,  I  fear,  the  stimu- 
lating, hearty  democracy  which  Mr. 
Sharp  looks  forward  to,  but  rather  a 
division  into  groups,  congenial  within 
themselves,  scornful  or  quarrelsome 
toward  the  other  groups.  I  have  my- 
self observed  this  tendency  in  public- 
school  life.  It  seems  to  show  that  even 
a  common  education  does  not  root  out 
snobbishness  or  class-feeling. 

No.  The  forced  association  of  un- 
congenial units  does  not  break  down 
exclusiveness.  It  often  creates  it.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  not  ensiu*e  mutual  under- 
standing. A  little  aloofness  often 
makes  for  both  understanding  and 
sympathy. 

To  Mr.  Sharp's  contention  that  un- 
less labor  and  capital  are  educated  to- 
gether they  can  never  understand  each 
other,  I  would  reply  that  the  willing- 
ness to  understand  each  other  is  far 
more  needed  than  any  association  of 
school-days,  and  that  it  is  a  lack  of 
fairmindedness  rather  than  of  under- 
standing that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  trouble  between  labor  and  capital. 
Not  closer  association,  but  better  moral 
culture,  will  help  solve  the  problem.  In 
my  ideal  democracy,  strong,  sympa- 
thetic brotherhood  sometimes  looms  so 
large  that  it  gathers  unto  itself  all  that 
we  know  of  human  rights  and  the 
essential  equality  of  men. 

It  is  the  more  sympathetic  education 
in  ideals,  in  true  values,  in  brother- 
hood, that  I  look  to  the  regenerated 
boarding-school  to  give.  Never  must 
this  school  teach  the  condescension  of 
superior  beings  for  inferior,  but  always 
the  responsibility  of  privilege,  and  the 
supreme  obligation  of  fairmindedness 
in  those  who  are  permitted  the  highest 
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training  to  fit  them  for  the  highest 
duties. 

Thus  it  is  that,  with  firm  faith  in 
democracy,  a  hatred  of  caste,  and  an 
ardent  enthusiasm  for  our  amazing 
American  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment, I  find  myself,  after  sharply 
criticizing  one  class  of  our  private 
schools  as  at  present  administered, 
defending  the  system  in  its  ideal  form, 
and  earnestly  desirous  that  it  may  be 
purged  and  used  as  it  shoidd  be  in  the 
high  interest  of  the  nation. 

For  I  believe  in  the  special  cloistered 
education  for  boys.  I  believe  it  is  cap- 
able of  giving  them  benefits  that  a 
public  day  school  can  never  give.  For 
years  I  have  watched  its  influence  on 
boys  of  the  right  qualities,  and  I  have 
found  this  influence  to  be  good.  The 
distinct  gain  in  manliness  and  inde- 
pendence that  results  from  the  separa- 
tion of  adolescent  boys  from  their 
homes  and  families  is  good.  The  power 
they  develop  of  getting  on  well  with 
their  fellows  is  good.  The  intimate 
association  in  daily  life  with  other 
youths  of  kindred  minds  and  conmion 
aims  is  good.  The  training  in  manners 
is  good.  The  health  they  build  up  by 
regular  life  in  favorable  surroundings 
is  good.  And  the  gain  that  comes  from 
detaching  them  from  the  distractions 
and  temptations  of  mixed  society  and 
enabling  them  to  concentrate  attention 
on  their  studies  is  inestimable. 

More  can  be  done  with  earnest  boys 
in  these  boarding-schools  than  any- 
where ebe.  I  am  sure  of  that.  To-day 
we  need  these  schools  alarmingly  if 
we  woidd  save  and  develop  our  choicest 
treasiures  of  boyhood,  and  raise  up  men 
of  power  and  integrity  who  will  lead 
us  aright.  But  I  insist  that  such  schools 
are  not  now  fulfilling  their  mission. 


They  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  on  as 
'cramming'  schools,  elegant  reforma- 
tories, rungs  in  the  social  ladder,  or 
money-making  businesses.  They  can 
no  longer,  in  these  stirring,  anxious 
days  of  the  new  world,  continue  as  they 
have  been.  They  must  be  freed  from 
the  compromises  and  concessions  that 
have  be^  required  of  them;  they  must 
be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  nurs- 
ing defective,  subnormal  scions  of 
proud  families,  and  crude  or  impossible 
scions  of  'climbers.'  They  must  not 
^remain  the  caterers  to  the  cheap  ideas 
of  half-baked  youths,  inoculated  with 
the  'Rah-rah'  virus  eternally  raging  in 
our  colleges.  But  they  must  be  opened, 
not  to  the  richest,  but  to  thQ  best  of  our 
youths  —  to  those  who  will  feel  that 
their  admission  to  special  privileges 
pledges  them  to  unusual  effort.  These 
schools  must  bring  together  and  bind 
together  only  the  choicest,  the  most 
honorable  youths,  to  whatever  class  of 
society  they  may  belong.  They  should 
be  made  centres  of  the  most  solid  and 
the  most  stimulating  culture  —  physi- 
cal, mental,  ethical  —  which  the  world 
can  give  to  its  best  sons.  They  must 
come  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  dis- 
pensing without  fear  or  favor  the  edu- 
cation which  the  most  experienced  men 
may  deem  desirable;  and  nurturing  the 
loftiest  ideals  of  brotherhood,  of  serv- 
ice, and  of  enthusiasm  for  what  is  true, 
honest,  just,  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 

The  best  schools  should  be  for  the 
best  boys;  the  best  boys  for  the  best 
schools  —  the  schools  which  can  kin- 
dle their  spirits  at  the  most  points  and 
can  command  all  their  time,  effort,  and 
devotion. 

For  in  a  democracy  there  should  be 
one  thing  that  money  cannot  buy,  that 
influence  cannot  buy,  that  worth  alone 
can  buy:  and  that  thing  is  Education. 
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BY  EDWARD  YEOMANS 


AuTOicoBiLEB  are  streaming  in  from 
all  sides  to  the  station*  and  are  engaged 
at  the  platform  in  their  everlasting 
business  of  disgorging  well-dressed  and 
hi^y  polisfaTed  men  and  women  for  the 
nine  o'clock  train. 

Newspapers  are  selling  fast.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  another  day,  and  a  most 
auspicious  beginning,  because  the  day 
begins  in  Toppington.  If  you  can  begin 
your  day  in  Toppington,  you  have  be- 
gun it  r^t;  and  if  you  can  end  it  there 
abo,  in  a  Tuxedo,  you  can  fill  it  up  with 
anything,  and  it  must  be  a  profitable 

There  is  an  air  of  glad  well-being  on 
the  platform;  shoes  have  been  polished 
in  basements  by  the  man  who  does  the 
shoes;  clothes  have  been  taken  from 
closets  full  of  very  well-pressed  and 
voy  rec^it  clothes;  and  breakfast  has 
been  of  the  ritualistic  sort  —  with  the 
crusts  trinuned  off  the  toast,  the  cream 
particukriy  rich,  the  cantaloupes  espe- 
cially luscious,  the  coffee  in  extra  large 
cups,  the  omelette  soufH6d. 

The  children  have  come  in  with  the 
gov^ness,  made  their  morning  saluta- 
tions, been  kissed  and  jollied,  and  taken 
their  seats  at  a  side  table.  There  have 
been  gracious  remarks  and  inquiries  as 
to  how  everybody  slept,  and  plans  hiu*- 
riedly  suggested  for  golf  or  other  en- 
gagements in  the  afternoon. 

Everybody  is  very  sure  that  this  is 
the  hei^t  of  family  life,  and  that  here 
the  foundations  of  society  are  laid  in 
the  concrete  of  good  form. 

The  motor  whirls  up  to  the  front 
door,  and  amid  hurried  messages,  kisses, 


and  cigarette  smoke,  the  males  briskly 
enter  the  shin^  car  and  buzz  away  to 
the  train. 

*  Good  morning,  good  morning;  beau- 
tiful day!  How  is  Natalie  this  morn- 
ing? Oh,  so  glad  to  know  she  is  better. 
And  now  you  will  be  leaving  soon  for 
California.  We  go  in  January,  but  to 
Florida.  No,  the  links  in  Florida  are 
inferior,  but  Kate  d^nands  that  Gulf 
air  and  the  early  tomatoes  and  straw- 
berries.' 

*  What  do  you  think  of  Wilson's  drool 
this  morning?  Going  to  the  smoker? 
Well,  so  long,  old  top.' 

Or  —  'Hello,  Joe  —  back  again,  eh? 
How  long  at  a  time  do  you  pretend  to 
live  a  serious  life?  You  certainly  are  a 
bum.  Where  were  you?  Well,  French 
Lick's  the  only  place  for  you  brokers. 
Did  you  see  Sam  there?  He  made  a  big 
killing,  I  hear,  and  is  fixed  for  life. 
Bully  for  him!  And  I  am  especially  glad 
for  Mary  and  the  kiddies,  who  have 
been  down  to  brass  tacks  lately  —  only 
two  servants,  and  Sam  fixing  his  own 
furnace  and  blacking  his  own  boots.' 

Or, — from  Bob,  very  highly  dressed 
and  very  twitchy  and  jerky  about  the 
head,  with  roving  eyes  and  a  flannel 
mouth, — *My  dear  boy,  where  the  hell 
have  you  been?  Oh,  you're  the  preda- 
tory rich,  all  right!  But  see  here,  for 
God's  sake,  what  about  that  gas  stock? 
Sh!  Come  here,  man;  I'm  going  to  talk 
to  you.' 

From  a  bright  and  natty  lady:  *  Good 
morning,  doctor.  I  did  so  want  to  see 
you  after  church  yesterday  —  to  thank 
you  for  that  beautiful  sermon.' 
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The  doctor  smiles,  —  a  smile  as  old 
as  Toppington  —  a  smile  that  repre- 
sents the  worst  that  Toppington  can  do 
to  a  man,  —  and  the  doctor  says,  — 

*  I  had  you  in  mind  —  and  that  sweet 
family  of  yours.  How  is  Rosalie  this 
morning?  Give  her  my  love;  she's  a 
dear,  dear  child,  and  very  close  to  all 
our  hearts. 

*No,  my  suggestion  to  the  House 
Committee  regarding  whiskey  at  the 
Golf  Club  was  —  was  —  well,  I  actu- 
ally think  they  resented  it,  and  so,  of 
course,  I  dropped  the  matter.  For  it  is 
furthest  from  my  desire  to  offend  any- 
one in  this  dear  place. 

*Is  that  Caroline?  Dear  me,  did  she 
really  move  to  Roseville?  I  have  often 
wondered  how  her  father  and  mother 
survived  that.  And  they  do  look  older, 
don't  you  think  so?  But  Mary,  Rose, 
and  Catherine  are.  a  great  comfort. 
They  are  maintaining  the  fine  old  Top- 
pington tradition:  they  are  very  dear 
girls,  very  dear  girls,  very  close  to  all 
our  hearts. 

*Yes,  I  go  in  town  Mondays  to  look 
over  our  mission  parish.  Really,  I  re- 
gret the  fact  that  oiu*  Toppington  people 
take  so  casual  an  interest  in  this  beau- 
tiful charity.  I  am  sometimes  afraid  I 
do  not  quite  fulfill  my  obligation  here 
by  pointing  out  a  little  more  clearly 
the  disparity  between  some  of  my 
friends  here  and  some  of  them  there,  as 
regards  —  income.' 

*Yes,  but,  doctor,  nothing  could  be 
done  about  it,  of  course:  it  is  just  one 
of  those  things,  you  know,  that  happen 
to  be  so,  don't  you  think?* 

*0h,  yes,  I  know  it,  I  think  so;  but 
those  people  are  a  little  too  much  for- 
gotten, perhaps,  and  I  frequently  have 
cause  to  think  that  they  may  remind 
us  of  their  presence  some  day  in  an 
embarrassing  manner.  Did  you  ever 
think  of  that?  And,  you  know,  nothing 
is  so  embarrassing  as  to  be  confront- 
ed with  an  importunate  widow,  for 


instance,  who  kicks  on  the  door  and 
keeps  screaming,  "Justice!" 

*But,  my  dear,  I  must  n't  worry  you 
with  my  doubts.  My  best  wishes  for 
you  always.  Good-bye.* 

At  that  point  the  train  grinds  to  a 
halt,  with  a  resolute  expression  of  tak- 
ing into  New  York  a  group  of  people 
who  add  all  the  salt  to  that  otherwise 
tasteless  stew.  Very  important  gentle- 
men, saying  very  important  things  and 
thinking  priceless  thoughts,  take  their 
seats  and  open  their  papers,  and  even 
more  important  ladies  —  6n  their  way 
to  Lord  and  Taylor's  or  leaving  for  a 
little  change  in  Lakewood  or  Asheville 
—  settle  into  places,  and  talk  about 
nothing  with  great  animation. 

Two  men  in  spats  and  gloves,  and 
with  the  *  club-car'  faces  of  conunerce, 
after  looking  over  the  paper,  hurriedly 
begin  to  discuss  the  situation. 

*One  would  suppose,  now  the  war  is 
over  and  the  necessity  for  improve- 
ments and  extensions  is  very  great,  the 
railroads  would  begin  buying;  but  they 
don't  seem  to  want  to  begin,  for  some 
reason.' 

*  Why,  don't  you  see,*  says  the  other 
pink-faced  worshiper  of  Baal,  'it's  this 
way:  the  railroads,  and  the  other  inter- 
ests too,  for  that  matter,  don't  propose 
to  do  anything  to  promote  employment 
until  the  labor-world  comes  to  its  senses 
on  wages.  They  propose  to  show  labor 
where  it  gets  off  at.* 

'Well,  that  sounds  reasonable  to  me. 
I  only  hope  they  don't  show  us  first. 
You  know  I  sometimes  say  to  my  wife: 
"  Carrie,  what  would  you  do  now  if  we 
busted  higher  than  a  kite  —  if  we  had 
to  come  to  living  on  $5000  a  year,  say 
—  about  a  tenth  of  what  it  costs  us 
now?" 

'"Where  would  we  live?"  she  asks. 

'"Well,  suppose  we  had  to  move  to 
Newark  or  Jersey  City?" 

'"Don't  talk  utter  nonsense,'*  she 
says,   "and   be  sure  to  engage  two 
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staterooms  on  the  limited  to  Santa 
Barbara  for  Friday,  the  £Oth." 

'But  I  can't  help  thinking  of  folks 
in  Petn^rad  these  days  who  used  to  do 
about  the  same  thing  we  do  —  but  are 
doing  something  very  different  now: 
standing  hours  in  line  for  black  bread. 
Two  stataxx>ms  to  Santa  Barbara  on 
the  Limited!' 

One  of  the  wives  in  front,  overhear- 
ing this  outburst,  turns  about  and  with 
a  flashing  eye  says  to  her  husband's 
friend,  —  '^ 

'John  is  n't  the  sport  he  used  to  be, 
is  he?  What's  the  matter  with  him, 
anyhow?  I  think  it  was  that  book  by 
Jane  Addams  about  children  and  the 
dty  streets.  I've  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  him  since  that.  Brace  up,  John; 
just  because  you  are  virtuous,  or  dys- 
p^tic,  or  senile,  or  something,  do  you 
expect  me  to  join  the  Christian  En- 
deavor society?' 

And  so  the  conversation  develops,  in- 
dicating on  the  part  of  the  men  a  cer- 
tain faint-hearted  respect  for  history, 
and  especially  very  modem  history,  in 
spite  of  thdr  repugnance  for  change; 
Imt  revealing  the  women  as  defiant, 
and  unchastened  by  any  least  apprecia^ 
don  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  world. 

The  entire  package  of  humanity, 
done  up  in  sevaul  yellow  steel  cars,  is 
injected  into  New  York  and  ejected 
frtMn  New  York  daily.  It  stays  long 
oiough  to  move  the  little  levers  that 
divert  a  great  deal  of  the  wealth  earned 
by  thousands  of  poor  folks  into  the 
channels  that  irrigate  Toppington  and 
sustain  its  beaming  countenance.  It  is 
a  nickel-in-the-slot  machine  raised  to 
its  highest  power. 

In  the  club  car  forward,  groups  of  ab- 
sorbed goitlemen,  shrouded  in  tobacco 
smoke,  play  cards  while  the  train  rushes 
through  more  and  more  inferior  sub- 
urbs as  it  approaches  the  city.   They 


never  look  out  of  the  windows.  They 
might  get  a  hint  from  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery as  it  flies  past,  making  hideous 
gestiu-es  with  its  obelisks  and  granite 
deformities.  They  are  polished  people, 
operating  in  polished  grooves  —  things 
outside  have  no  interest  and  excite  no 
curiosity.  A  man  from  Roseville  may 
meet  a  man  from  Toppington  on  busi- 
ness, or  through  mutual  friends;  he  may 
get  a  word  on  that  occasion;  but  it  is 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  will. 
Thereafter  he  will  get  the  fishy  eye  or 
the  far-away  gaze  of  the  preoccupied 
man. 

For  Toppington  is  very  much  preoc- 
cupied; its  engagements  are  imperative. 
It  has  an  intense  sense  of  its  responsi- 
bilities. It  is  part  of  the  two  per  cent 
who  own  sixty  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  Its  idol  is  ability  —  abil- 
ity to  maintain  about  that  proportion 
of  ownership.  It  is  actually  reptilian  in 
its  hissing  anger  against  the  opponent 
of  orthodoxy.  It  is  capable,  with  com- 
plete complacency,  of  defeating  every 
effort  to  make  this  war  anything  but 
a  frightful  catastrophe  with  no  actual 
moral  value.  It  is  draped  in  all  sorts  of 
flowing  sentimentaUsm;  and  beneath 
that  drapery  is  a  hardness  and  selfish- 
ness beyond  belief. 

It  poisons  its  own  children  with  the 
insidious  sense  of  caste  —  of  the  low 
value  of  real  work  and  the  high  value  of 
mental  dexterity  and  sleight-of-hand. 
It  produces  mental  invalids  full  of  the 
immorality  of  self-pity  and  the  vulgar- 
ity of  parade. 

If  this  war  means  anything,  it  means 
that  the  Toppingtons  of  this  country 
will  be  left  by  the  tide,  and  will  dry  up, 
like  stranded  jelly-fish,  in  the  sun  of 
a  new  adjustment  which  will  appraise 
people  according  to  their  actual  contri- 
bution to  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the 
nation. 
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world,  moving  so  smoothly,  with  direct- 
ness and  simplicity  as  apparently 
achieved  ideals. 

n 

Then  I  ceased  this  superficial  glance 
and  looked  deeper,  and  without  moral- 
izing or  dragging  in  far-fetched  similes 
or  warnings,  tried  to  comprehend  one 
fundamental  reality  in  wild  nature  — 
the  universal  acceptance  of  opportun- 
ity. From  this  angle  it  is  quite  unim- 
portant whether  one  believes  in  vitalism 
(whichis  vitiatingtoour*will  to  prove')* 
or  in  mechanicism  (whose  name  itself 
is  a  symbol  of  ignorance,  or  deficient 
vocabulary,  or  both).  Evolution  has 
left  no  chink  or  crevice  imfiUed,  unoc- 
cupied, no  probability  untried,  no  pos- 
sibility unachieved. 

The  nearest  weed  suggested  this 
trend  of  thought  and  provided  all  I 
could  desire  of  examples;  but  the  thrill 
of  discovery  and  the  artistic  delight 
threatened  to  disturb  for  the  time  my 
solemn  application  of  these  ponderous 
truisms.  The  weed  alongside  had  had 
a  prosperous  life,  and  its  leaves  were 
fortunate  in  the  unadulterated  sim  and 
rain  to  which  they  had  access.  At  the 
sunmiit  all  was  focusing  for  the  con- 
summation of  existence:  the  little  blos- 
soms would  soon  open  and  have  their 
one  chance.  To  all  the  winds  of  heaven 
they  would  fling  out  wave  upon  wave 
of  delicate  odor,  besides  enlisting  a 
subtle  form  of  vibration  and  refusing 
to  absorb  the  pink  light  —  thereby  en- 
hancing the  prospects  of  insect  visitors, 
on  whose  coming  the  very  existence  of 
this  race  of  weeds  depended. 

Every  leaf  showed  signs  of  attack: 
scallops  cut  out,  holes  bored,  stains  of 
fungi,  wreaths  of  moss,  and  the  insidi- 
ous mazes  of  leaf-miners.  But,  like  an 
old-fashioned  ship  of  the  line  which 
wins  to  port  with  the  remnants  of  shot- 
ridden  sails,  the  plant  had  paid  toll 
bravely,  although  imable  to  defend  it^ 


self  or  protect  its  tissues;  and  if  I  did 
not  now  destroy  it,  which  I  should  as- 
suredly not  do,  this  weed  would  jus- 
tify its  place  as  a  worthy  link  in  the 
chain  of  numberless  generations,  past 
and  to  come. 

More  complex,  clever,  subtle  meth- 
ods of  attack  transcended  those  of  the 
mere  devourer  of  leaf-tissue,  as  radi- 
cally as  an  inventor  of  most  intricate 
instruments  differs  from  the  plodding 
tiller  of  the  soil.  In  the  centre  of  one 
leaf,  less  disfigured  than  some  of  its 
fellows,  I  perceived  four  tiny  ivory 
spheres,  a  dozen  of  which  might  rest 
comfortably  within  the  length  of  an 
inch.  To  my  eye  they  looked  quite 
smooth,  although  a  steady  oblique  gaze 
revealed  hints  of  concentric  lines.  Be- 
fore the  times  of  Leeuwenhoek  I  should 
perhaps  have  been  unable  to  see  more 
than  this,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  those  happy-go-lucky  days  my  an- 
cestors would  doubtless  have  trounced 
me  soundly  for  wasting  my  time  on 
such  useless  and  ungodly  things  as 
butterfly  eggs.  I  thought  of  the  coming 
night  when  I  should  sit  and  strain  with 
all  my  might,  striving,  without  the  use 
of  my  powerful  stereos,  to  separate 
from  translucent  mist  of  gases  the  den- 
ser nucleus  of  the  mighty  cosmos  in 
Andromeda.  And  I  alternately  be- 
moaned my  human  limitation  of  vision, 
and  rejoiced  that  I  could  focus  clearly, 
both  upon  my  butterfly  eggs  a  foot 
away,  and  upon  the  spiral  nebula  swing- 
ing through  the  ether  perhaps  four  him- 
dred  and  fifty  light-years  from  theearth. 

I  unswung  my  pocket-lens,  —  the 
infant  of  the  microscope,  —  and  my 
whole  being  followed  my  eyes;  the  trees 
and  sky  were  eclipsed,  and  I  hovered 
in  mid-air  over  four  glistening  Mars- 
like planets  —  seamed  with  radiating 
canals,  half  in  shadow  from  the  slants 
ing  sunlight,  and  silhouetted  against 
pure  emerald.  The  sculpturing 
exquisite.  Near  the  north  poles 
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pranted  obliquely  in  my  direction,  the 
lineR  broke  up  into  beads,  and  the  edges 
of   these  were  frilled  and  scalloped; 
and  here  again  my  vision  failed  and 
demanded   still    stronger    binoculars. 
Here  was  indeed  complexity:  a  butter- 
fly, one  of  those  black  b^uties,  pep- 
pered with  green  and  turquoise,  hover- 
ing nearby,  with  taste  only  for  liquid 
nectar,  yet  choosing  a  little  weed  de- 
void of  flower  or  fruit  on  which  to 
deposit  her  quota  of  eggs.  She  neither 
turned  to  look  at  their  beauties  nor 
trusted  another  batch  to  this  plant. 
Somehow,  some  way,  her  caterpillar 
wormhood   had  carried,  through  the 
mummified  chrysalid  and  the  reincar- 
nation of  her  present  form,  knowledge 
of  an  eariier,  infinitely  coarser  diet. 

Together  with  the  pure  artistic  joy 
which  was  stirred  at  the  sight  of  these 
tiny  ornate  ^obes,  there  was  aroused 
a  realization  of  complexity,  of  helpless, 
ignorant  achievement;  the  butterfly 
blindly  pausing  in  her  flower-to-flower 
fluttering  —  a  pause  as  momentous  to 
hear  race  as  that  of  the  slow  daily  and 
monthly  iHX>gress  of  the  weed's  struggle 
to  fruition. 

I  took  a  final  glance  at  the  eggs  be- 
fore letuming  to  my  own  larger  world, 
and  I  detected  a  new  complication,  one 
which  left  me  with  feelings  too  involved 
for  calm  sci^itific  contemplation.  As 
if  a  Martian  should  suddenly  become 
visible  to  an  astronomer,  I  found  that 
006  of  the  egg  planets  was  inhabited. 
Perched  upon  the  summit  —  quite 
near  the  north  pole  —  was  an  insect,  a 
wa>;p,  much  smaller  than  the  egg  itself. 
And  as  I  looked,  I  saw  it  at  the  climax 
of  its  diminutive  life;  for  it  reared  up, 
resting  on  the  tips  of  two  legs  and  the 
iridescent  wings,  and  simk  its  oviposi- 
tor deep  into  the  crystalline  surface. 
As  I  Batched,  an  egg  was  deposited, 
about  the  latitude  of  New  York,  and 
with  a  tremor  the  tiny  wasp  withdrew 
its  instrument  and  rested. 


On  the  same  leaf  were  casually  blown 
specks  of  dust,  larger  than  the  quartette 
of  eggs.  To  the  plant  the  cluster  weighed 
nothing,  meant  nothing  more  than  the 
dust.  Yet  a  moment  before  they  con- 
tained the  latent  power  of  great  harm 
to  the  future  growth  of  the  weed  —  four 
lusty  caterpillars  would  work  from  leaf 
to  leaf  with  a  rapidity  and  destructive- 
ness  which  might,  even  at  the  last,  have 
sapped  the  maturing  seeds.  Now,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  but  still  within  the  realm 
of  insect-life,  all  was  changed  —  the 
plant  was  safe  once  more  and  no  cater- 
pillars would  emerge.  For  the  wasp 
went  from  sphere  to  sphere  and  inocu- 
lated every  one  with  the  promise  of  its 
kind.  The  plant  bent  slightly  in  a 
breath  of  wind,  and  knew  nothing; 
the  butterfly  was  far  away  to  my  left, 
deep-drinking  in  a  cluster  of  yellow 
cassia;  the  wasp  had  already  forgotten 
its  achievement,  and  I  alone — an  out- 
sider, an  interloper  —  observed,  cor- 
related, realized,  appreciated,  and  —  at 
the  last — remained  as  completely  igno- 
rant as  the  actors  themselves  of  the  real 
driving  force,  of  the  certain  beginning, 
of  the  inevitable  end.  Only  a  momen- 
tary cross-section  was  vouchsafed,  and 
a  wonder  and  a  desire  to  know  fanned 
a  little  hotter. 

I  had  far  from  finished  with  my  weed : 
for  besides  the  cuts  and  tears  and  dis- 
figurements of  the  leaves,  I  saw  a  score 
or  more  of  curious  berry-Uke  or  acom- 
Uke  growths,  springing  from  both  leaf 
and  stem.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  they 
were  insect-galls,  but  never  before  had 
they  meant  quite  so  much,  or  fitted  in 
so  well  as  a  significant  phenomenon  in 
the  nexus  of  entangling  relationships 
between  the  weed  and  its  environment. 
This  visitor,  also  a  minute  wasp  of 
sorts,  neither  bit  nor  cut  the  leaves, 
but  quietly  slipped  a  tiny  ^g  here  and 
there  into  the  leaf-tissue. 

And  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
complexity.   For  with  the  quickening 
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of  the  larva  came  a  reaction  on  the  part 
of  the  plant,  which,  in  defense,  set  up  a 
greatly  accelerated  growth  about  the 
young  insect.  This  might  have  taken 
the  form  of  some  distorted  or  deformed 
plant  organ  —  a  cluster  of  leaves,  a 
fruit  or  berry  or  tuft  of  hairs,  wholly 
imlike  the  characters  of  the  plant  it^. 
self.  My  weed  was  studded  with  what 
might  well  have  been  normal  seed^ 
fruits,  were  they  not  proved  nightmares 
of  berries,  awful  pseudo-fruits  sprout- 
ing from  horridly  impossible  places. 
And  this  excess  of  energy,  expressed  in 
tumorous  outgrowths,  was  all  vitally 
useful  to  the  grub — just  as  the  skillful 
jiu-jitsu  wrestler  accomplishes  his  pur- 
pose with  the  aid  of  his  opponent's 
strength.  The  insect  and  plant  were, 
however,  far  more  intricately  related 
than  any  two  human  competitors:  for 
the  grub  in  turn  required  the  continued 
health  and  strength  of  the  plant  for  its 
existence;  and  when  I  plucked  a  leaf, 
I  knew  I  had  doomed  all  the  hidden 
insects  living  within  its  substance. 

The  galls  at  my  hand  simulated  Uttle 
acorns,  dull  greenish  in  color,  matching 
the  leaf-surface  on  which  they  rested, 
and  rising  in  a  sharp  point.  I  cut  one 
through  and,  when  wearied  and  fretted 
with  the  responsibilities  of  independent 
existence,  I  know  I  shall  often  recall 
and  envy  my  grub  in  his  palatial  para- 
sitic home.  Outside  came  a  rather  hard, 
brown  protective  sheath;  then  the  main 
body  of  the  gall,  of  firm  and  dense 
tissue;  and  finally,  at  the  heart,  like 
the  Queen's  chamber  in  Cheops,  the 
irregular  little  dwelling-place  of  the 
grub.  This  was  not  empty  and  barren; 
but  the  blacknessand  silenceof  this  veg- 
etable chamber,  this  architecture  fash- 
ioned by  the  strangest  of  builders  for 
the  most  remarkable  of  tenants,  was 
filled  with  a  nap  of  long,  crystalline 
hairs  or  threads  Uke  the  spun-glass 
candy  in  our  Christmas  sweetshops  — 
white  at  the  base  and   shading  from 


pale  salmon  to  the  deepest  of  pinks. 
This  exquisite  tapestry,  whose  beau- 
ties were  normally  forever  hidden  as 
well  from  the  blind  grub  as  from  the 
outside  world,  was  the  ambrosia  all 
unwittingly  provided  by  the  antagon- 
ism of  the  plant;  the  nutrition  of  re- 
sentment, the  food  of  defiance;  and 
day  by  day  the  grub  gradually  ate  his 
way  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  his 
suite,  laying  a  normal,  healthful  phys- 
ical foundation  for  his  future  aerial 
activities. 

The  natural  history  of  galls  is  full 
of  romance  and  strange  unrealities, 
but  to-day  it  meant  to  me  only  a 
renewed  instance  of  an  opportunity 
seized  and  made  the  most  of;  the  suc- 
cess of  the  indirect,  the  unreasonable 
—  the  long  chance  which  so  few  of  us 
humans  are  willing  to  take,  although 
the  reward  is  a  perpetual  enthusiasm 
for  the  happening  of  the  moment,  and 
the  honest  gambler's  joy  for  the  future. 
How  much  more  desirable  to  acquire 
merit  as  a  footless  grub  in  the  heart  of 
a  home,  erected  and  precariously  nour- 
ished by  a  worthy  opponent,  with  a 
future  of  unnumbered  possibilities, 
than  to  be  a  queen-mother  in  nest  or 
hive  —  cared-for,  fed,  and  cleansed  by 
a  host  of  slaves,  but  with  less  prospect 
of  change  or  of  adventure  than  an 
average  toadstool. 

in 

Thus  I  sat  for  a  long  time,  lulled 
by  similitudes  of  northern  plants  and 
bees  and  birds,  and  then  gently  shifted 
southward  a  few  himdred  miles,  the 
transition  being  smooth  and  imabrupt. 
With  equal  gentleness  the  dead  calm 
stirred  slightly  and  exhaled  the  merest 
ghost  of  a  breeze;  it  seemed  as  if  the  air 
was  hardly  in  motion,  but  only  restless: 
the  wings  of  the  bees  and  the  flyo^tflher 
might  well  have  caused  it.  Butt  jlKlgod 
by  the  sequence  of  events,  it  iptt  the 
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almost  imperceptible  signal  given  by 
8ome  great  Jungle  Spirit,  who  had 
tired  of  pla3dng  with  my  dreams  and 
pleasant  fancies  of  northern  life,  and 
now  called  upon  her  legions  to  disiUu- 
sioa  me.  And  the  response  was  inmie- 
diate.  Three  great  shells  burst  at  my 
vary  feet,  —  one  of  soimd,  one  of  color, 
and  the  third  of  both  plus  numbers, 
— and  from  that  time  on,  tropical  life 
was  dominant  whichever  way  I  looked. 
That  is  the  way  with  the  wilderness, 
and  especially  the  tropical  wilderness — 
to  surprise  one  in  the  very  field  with 
which  one  is  most  familiar.  While  in 
my  own  estimation  my  chief  profession 
is  ignorance,  yet  I  sign  my  passport 
applications  and  my  jury  evasions  as 
Ornithologist.  And  now  this  playful 
Spirit  of  the  Jungle  permitted  me  to 
meditate  cheerfully  on  my  ability  to 
compare  the  faunas  of  New  York  and 
Guiana,  and  then  proceeded  to  startle 
me  with  three  salvos  of  birds,  first 
physically  and  then  emotionally. 

From  the  monotone  of  under-world 
sounds  a  strange  little  rasping  detached 
itsdf,  a  reiterated,  subdued  scraping  or 
picking.  It  carried  my  mind  instantly 
to  the  throbbing  theme  of  the  Niebe- 
hmgs,  onomatopoetic  of  the  Uttle  ham- 
mers forever  busy  in  their  undergroimd 
work.  I  circled  a  small  bush  at  my  side, 
and  found  that  the  sound  came  from 
(me  of  the  branches  near  the  top;  so 
with  my  glasses  I  b^an  a  S3r8tematic 
search.  It  was  at  this  propitious  mo- 
ment, when  I  was  relaxed  in  every  mus- 
cle, steeped  in  the  quiet  of  this  hillside, 
and  keen  on  discovering  the  beetle,  that 
the  first  shdl  arrived.  If  I  had  been  less 
absorbed  I  might  have  heard  some  dis- 
tant chattering  or  calling,  but  this  time 
itwasas  if  a  Spad  had  shut  off  its  power, 
volfdaned,  kept  ahead  of  its  own  sound 
waves,  and  bombed  me.  All  that  act- 
ually happened  was  that  a  band  of  lit- 
tle panakeets  flew  down  and  alighted 
neuby.  When  I  discovered  this,  it 
roL.iu-if0.i 


seined  a  disconcerting  anti-climax, 
just  as  one  can  make  the  bravest  man 
who  has  been  under  rifle-fire  flinch  by 
spinning  a  match  swiftly  past  his  ear. 

I  have  heard  this  sound  of  parre- 
keets'  wings,  when  the  birds  were  alight- 
ing nearby,  half  a  dozen  times;  but  af- 
ter half  a  hundred  I  shall  duck  just  as 
spontaneously,  and  for  a  few  seconds 
stand  just  as  immobile  with  astonish- 
ment. From  a  volcano  I  expect  deep 
and  sinister  sounds;  when  I  watch  great 
breakers  I  would  marvel  only  if  the 
accompanying  roar  were  absent;  but 
on  a  calm  sunny  August  day  I  do  not 
expect  a  noise  which,  for  suddenness 
and  startling  character,  can  be  com- 
pared only  with  a  tremendous  flash  of 
lightning.  Imagine  a  wonderful  tapes- 
try of  strong  ancient  stuff,  which  had 
only  been  woven,  never  torn,  and  think 
of  this  suddenly  ripped  from  top  to 
bottom  by  some  sinister,  irresistible 
force. 

In  the  instant  that  the  sound  began, 
it  ceased;  there  was  no  echo,  no  bell- 
like sustained  overtones;  both  ends 
were  buried  in  silence.  As  it  came  to- 
day it  was  a  high  tearing  crash  which 
shattered  silence  as  a  Very  light  de- 
stroys darkness;  and  at  its  cessation  I 
looked  up  and  saw  twenty  Uttle  green 
figures  gazing  intently  down  at  me, 
from  so  small  a  sapling  that  their 
addition  almost  doubled  the  foliage. 
That  their  small  wings  could  wring 
such  a  sound  from  the  fabric  of  the 
air  was  unbelievable.  At  my  first  move- 
ment, the  flock  leaped  forth,  and  if 
their  wings  made  even  a  rustle,  it  was 
wholly  drowned  in  the  chorus  of  chat- 
tering cries  which  poured  forth  un- 
ceasingly as  the  little  band  swept  up 
and  around  the  sky  circle.  As  an  alight- 
ing morpho  butterfly  dazzles  the  eyes 
with  a  final  flash  of  his  blazing  azure 
before  vanishing  behind  the  leaves  and 
fimgi  of  his  lower  surface,  so  parrakeets 
change  from  screaming  motes  in  the 
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heavens  to  silence,  and  then  to  a  hurt- 
ling, roaring  boomerang,  whose  amaz- 
ing unexpectedness  would  distract  the 
most  dangerous  eyes  from  the  little 
motionless  leaf-figures  in  a  neighboring 
tree-top. 

When  I  sat  down  again,  the  whole 
feeling  of  the  hillside  was  changed.  I 
was  aware  that  my  weed  was  a  north- 
em  weed  only  in  appearance,  and  I 
should  not  have  .been  surprised  to  see 
my  bees  change  to  flies  or  my  lizards  to 
snakes  —  tropical  beings  have  a  way  of 
doing  such  things. 

The  next  phenom^ion  was  color,  — 
unreal,  living  pigment,  —  which  seemed 
to  appeal  to  more  than  one  sense,  and 
which  satisfied,  as  a  cooling  drink  or 
a  rare,  ddicious  fragrance  satisfies.  A 
medium-sized,  stocky  bird  flew  with 
steady  wing-beats  over  the  jungle,  in 
black  silhouette  against  the  sky,  and 
swung  up  to  an  outstanding  giant  tree 
which  partly  overhung  the  edge  of  my 
clearing.  The  instant  it  passed  the 
zone  of  greai,  it  flashed  out  brilliant 
turquoise,  and  in  the  same  instant  I 
recognized  it  and  reached  for  my  gun. 
Before  I  retrieved  the  bird,  a  second, 
dull  and  dark-feathered,  flew  from  the 
tree.  I  had  watched  it  for  some  time, 
but  now,  as  it  passed  over,  I  saw  no 
ydlow  and  knew  it  too  was  of  real  scien- 
tific interest  to  me;  and  with  the  second 
barrel  I  secured  it.  Picking  up  my  first 
bird,  I  foimd  that  it  was  not  turquoise, 
but  beryl;  and  a  few  minutes  later  I 
was  certain  that  it  was  aquamarine;  on 
my  way  home  another  ^ance  showed 
the  color  of  forget^-me-nots  on  its  plu- 
mage, and  as  I  looked  at  it  on  my  table, 
it  was  Nile  green.  Yet  the  feathers 
were  painted  in  flat  color,  without  es- 
pecial sheen  or  iridescence,  and  when  I 
fipally  analyzed  it,  I  found  it  to  be  a 
ddicate  calamine  blue.  It  actually  had 
the  appearance  of  a  too  strong  color,  as 
when  a  glistening  surface  reflects  the 
sun.  From  beak  to  tail  it  threw  ofi*  this 


glowing  hue,  except  for  its  chin  and 
throat,  which  were  a  limpid  amaranth 
purple;and  the  efiect  on  the  excited  rods 
and  cones  in  one's  eyes  was  like  the 
power  of  great  music  or  some  majestic 
passage  in  the  Bible.  You,  who  think 
my  similes  are  overdone,  search  out 
in  the  nearest  museum  the  dustiest 
of  purple-throated  cotingas,  —  CoHnga 
cayana,  —  and  then,  instead,  berate  me 
for  inadequacy. 

Sheer  color  alone  is  powerful  enou^, 
but  when  heightened  by  contrast,  it  be- 
comes still  more  efiective,  and  I  seemed 
to  have  secured,  with  two  barrels,  a 
cotinga  and  its  shadow.  The  latter  was 
also  a  full-grown  male  cotinga,  known 
to  a  few  people  in  this  world  as  the  dark- 
breasted  mourner  {Lipaugtuf  simplex). 
In  general  shape  and  form  it  was  not 
unlike  its  cousin,  but  in  color  it  was  its 
shadow,  its  silhouette.  Not  a  feather 
upon  head  or  body,  wings  or  tail 
showed  a  hint  of  warmth,  only  a  dull 
uniform  gray;  an  ash  of  a  bird,  living 
in  the  same  warm  sunlight,  wet  by  the 
same  rain,  feeding  on  much  the  same 
food,  and  claiming  relationship  with  a 
blazing-feathered  turquoise.  There  is 
some  very  exact  and  very  absorbing 
reason  for  all  this,  and  for  it  I  search 
with  fervor,  but  with  little  success. 
But  we  may  be  certain  that  the  causes 
of  this  and  of  the  host  of  other  unrea- 
sonable realities  which  fill  the  path  of 
the  evolutionist  with  never-qu^iched 
enthusiasm,  will  extend  far  beyond  the 
colors  of  two  tropical  birds.  They  will 
have  something  to  do  with  flowers  and 
with  bright  butterflies,  and  we  shall 
know  why  our  *  favorite  color*  is  more 
than  a  whim,  and  why  the  Greeks  may 
not  have  been  able  to  distinguish  the 
full  gamut  of  our  spectrum,  and  why 
rainbows  are  so  narrow  to  our  eyes  in 
comparison  to  what  they  might  be. 

Finally,  there  was  thrown  aside  all 
finesse,  all  delicacy  of  presentation, 
and  the  last  lingering  feeding  of  tern- 
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perate  life  and  nature  was  erased. 
From  now  on  there  was  no  confusion 
of  zones,  no  concessions,  no  mental 
palimpsest  of  resolving  images.  The 
spatial,  the  temporal,  —  the  hillside, 
tlie  passing  seconds,  —  the  vibrations 
and  material  atoms  stimulating  my 
five  senses,  all  were  tropical,  quickened 
with  the  unbelievable  vitality  of  equa- 
torial life.  A  rustling  came  to  my  ears, 
although  the  breeze  was  still  little  more 
than  a  sensation  of  coolness.  Then  a 
deep  whirr  sounded  overhead,  and  an- 
other, and  another,  and  with  a  rush  a 
dozen  great  toucans  were  all  about  me. 
Bfonstrous  beaks,  parodies  in  pastels  of 
onheard-of  blues  and  greens,  breasts 
which  glowed  like  mirrored  suns, — 
orange  overiaid  upon  blinding  yellow, 
—  and  at  every  flick  of  the  tail  a  tren- 
chant flash  of  intense  scarlet.  All  these 
odors  set  in  frames  of  jet-black  plum- 
age, and  suddenly  hurled  through  blue 
sky  and  green  foliage,  made  the  hillside 
a  brilliant  moving  kaleidoscope. 

Some  flew  straight  over,  with  several 
quick  flaps,  then  a  smooth  glide,  flaps 
and  glide.  A  few  banked  sharply  at 
si^t  of  me,  and  wheeled  to  right  or 
left.  Others  alighted  and  craned 
th^  necks  in  suspicion;  but  all  sooner 
or  later  disappeaj^  eastward  in  the 
direction  of  a  mighty  jimgle  tree  just 
bursting  into  a  myriad  of  berries.  They 
wa«  sulphur-breasted  toucans,  and 
they  were  silent,  heralded  only  by  the 
sound  of  their  wings  and  the  crash  of 
their  pigments.  I  can  think  of  no  other 
assemblage  of  jungle  creatures  more 
fitted  to  impress  one  with  the  prodi- 
gality of  tropical  nature.  Four  years 
before,  we  set  ourselves  to  work  to 
discover  the  first  eggs  and  young  of 


toucans,  and  after  weeks  of  heartbreak- 
ing labor  and  disappointments  we  suc- 
ceeded. Out  of  the  five  species  of 
toucans  living  in  this  part  of  Guiana  we 
found  the  nests  of  four,  and  the  one 
which  eluded  us  was  the  big  sulphur- 
breasted  fellow.  I  remembered  so  viv- 
idly the  painstaking  care  with  which, 
week  after  week,  we  and  our  Lidians 
tramped  the  jungle  for  miles, — through 
swamps  and  over  rolling  hills, — at  last 
having  to  admit  failure;  and  now  I  sat 
and  watched  thirty,  forty,  fifty  of  the 
splendid  birds  whirr  past.  As  the  last 
of  the  fifty-four  flew  on  to  their  feast 
of  berries,  I  recalled  with  difficulty  my 
faded  visions  of  northern  birds. 

And  so  ended,  as  in  the  great  finale 
of  a  pyrotechnic  display,  my  two  hours 
on  a  hillside  clearing.  I  can  neither 
enliven  it  with  a  startling  escape,  nor 
add  a  thrill  of  danger,  without  using  as 
many  'ifs'  as  would  be  needed  to  make 
a  Jersey  meadow  imtenable.  For  ex- 
ample, if  I  had  fallen  over  backwards 
and  been  powerless  to  rise  or  move, 
I  should  have  been  killed  within  half 
an  hour,  for  a  stray  column  of  army 
ants  was  passing  within  a  yard  of  me, 
and  death  would  await  any  helpless 
being  falling  across  their  path.  But  by 
searching  out  a  copperhead  and  imi- 
tating Cleopatra,  or  with  patience  and 
persistence  devouring  every  toadstool, 
the  same  result  could  be  achieved  in 
our  homo-town  orchard.  When  on  the 
march,  the  army  ants  are  as  innocuous 
at  two  inches  as  at  two  miles.  Had  I 
sat  where  I  was  for  days  and  for  nights, 
my  chief  danger  would  have  been  de- 
mise from  sheer  chagrin  at  my  inability 
to  grasp  the  deeper  significance  of  life 
and  its  earthly  activities. 
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I  AM  an  Englishman  who  has  visited 
America  at  intervals  during  the  last 
twenty-two  years.  I  have  a  very  real 
affection  for  America,  and  an  interest  in 
her  social  and  political  development, 
which  has  become  more  intense  now 
that  the  war  has  left  her  the  undisputed 
financial  and  industrial  leader  of  the 
world.  But  in  November,  1919,  after 
some  months'  stay,  I  find  myself  sur- 
prised and  troubled  by  a  fact  as  to  the 
existence  of  which  all  my  American 
friends  agree,  and  which  may,  I  believe, 
indicate  a  serious  danger  both  for  Amer- 
ica and  for  the  world. 

On  earlier  visits  I  had  noticed  that, 
in  spite  of  a  wide-spread  habit  of  per- 
sonal good-natiire,  majorities  in  Amer- 
ica are  apt  to  deal  rather  summarily 
with  minorities.  But  this  time  it  seems 
that  the  whole  tradition  of  political 
toleration  has  heeai  broken:  that  free- 
dom of  speech  and  writing  and  meeting 
has  become  an  open  question:  and  that 
many  important  newspapers  and  poli- 
ticians, supported  by  a  large  body  of 
public  opinion,  approach  that  question 
with  a  presumption  against  freedom. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  said  the 
other  day,  'Just  now,  in  popular  par- 
lance, a  Bolshevik  is  anybody,  from  a 
dynamiter  to  theman  who  wears  a  straw 
hat  in  September.  In  more  enlightened 
circles,  Bolshevism  includes  paternal- 
ism, socialism,  syndicalism,  and  anar- 
chism, or  any  other  questionable  ism.* 
The  words  'radical'  and  'red'  are  being 
used  in  an  equally  loose  and  general 
way. 

I  am  told  that,  at  the  New  York  pic- 
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ture-theatres,  no  portrait  is  more  heart- 
ily applauded  than  that  of  Judge  Grary. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  Judge  Gary  referred  to 
'Bolshevism'  as  'a  disease,'  and  said, 
'There  is  only  one  way  to  treat  this 
disease,  and  that  is,  to  stamp  it  out.' 
Judge  Gary  went  on  to  explain  that  he 
relied  on  'reasonable  laws  wisely  ad- 
ministered,' and  that  it  is  only  the 
'  slinking,  desperate,  murderous  Bolshe- 
viki '  whom '  the  Secret  Service  Departs 
ment  should  detect  and  expose,  and  the 
iron  hand  of  justice  should  punish  as 
they  deserve.'  But  the  picture  audien- 
ces seem  to  applaud  him  as  the  man 
who  is  determined  to  stamp  out  Bol- 
shevism in  the  larger  sense  of  the  Chi- 
cago Evening  Post. 

Judge  Grary's  popularity  reminds  me, 
indeed,  of  a  picture  in  Punch  in  1903, 
when  certain  respectable  English  Non- 
conformists were  refusing  to  pay  taxes 
fordenominational  religious  instruction. 
Charles  Keene  then  m^de  an  admirable 
sketch  of  a  Hyde  Park  politician  Ve- 
rifying Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  as 
the  man  'who  is  going  to  have  all  these 
conscientious  objectors  vaccinated.' 

This  temper  is  especially  dangerous, 
when,  as  at  present,  men  are  disputing 
about  new  problems  which  cannot  be 
solved  by  any  existing  political  or  eco- 
nomic expedient,  and  which  require  the 
patient  invention  of  new  expedients. 
In  America,  as  throughout  the  whole 
world,  the  extended  use  of  mechanical 
energy  has  transformed  human  rel&> 
tionships.  National  isolation  has  been 
abolished,  and  we  are  only  beginning  to 
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invent  means  of  international  cooper- 
ation. Within  each  nation  the  size  of 
the  industrial  unit  constantly  mcreases, 
and  the  chance  of  a  workman  setting 
up  a  business  of  his  own  constantly  be- 
comes less.  The  idea  of  breaking  up 
the  larger  industrial  imits,  as  advocated 
in  1912  by  Mr.  Wilson's  New  Freedom, 
has  been  silently  dropped,  and  no  new 
idea  for  dealing  with  the  situation  can 
claim  any  general  acceptance. 

Therdbre,  behind  the  mutual  sus- 
picion of  employers  and  workmen,  lies 
an  unsolved  and  extraordinarily  com- 
plex probl^n.  No  one,  except  Judge 
Gary  and  Mr.  W.  Z.  Foster,  seems  quite 
wfacje-hearted  in  defending  either  the 
existing  system,  or  state-control,  or 
tnule4mion  control,  or  any  definite 
combination  of,  or  substitute  for,  the 
three  principles.  Everyone  acknow- 
ledges that  we  require  efficiency  in  pro- 
duction, a  fair  distribution  of  the  pro- 
duct, and  a  reasonable  degree  of  self- 
detemiination  in  the  producer;  but  no 
one  knows  how  we  are  to  obtain  what 
we  require.  This  admitted  ignorance  of 
the  right  path  in  industrial  organization 
is  accompanied  by  certain  profoimd 
intellectual  changes,  which  have  im- 
deraiined  the  authority  of  religion  and 
custom.  And  the  rapidly  increasing 
concentration  of  European  and  Amer- 
ican populations  in  noisy  streets  and 
noisier  factories,  has  made  popular  po- 
litical discussion,  except  among  tiied 
men  meeting  after  working  hours  in  ex- 
pensive haUs,  almost  impossible. 

When  one  realizes  this,  the  stale  old 
argmnents  for  free  speech  and  free 
thoQf^t  se^n  to  acquire  a  new  and  ur- 
gent significance. 

What  men  need  now,  all  over  the 
^'orid,  and  especially  in  America,  is  not 
only  pamission  for  free  discussion,  but 
&  recognition  that  the  positive  encour- 
^ement  of  free  discussion,  and  the  pro- 
^'Jsion  of  practical  opportunities  for  it, 
&re  vital  necessities.   The  biggest  and 


most  strident  newspaper  is  n6  adequate 
substitute  for  free  discussion.  One  can- 
not argue  with  a  newspaper,  and  the 
increasing  size  and  complexity  of  the 
industrial  unit  has  transform^,  by  di- 
vision of  labor  between  the  proprietor 
and  the  stafi*,  the  whole  conditions  of 
journalism.  No  one  now  beUeves  that 
a  newspaper  article  always  represents 
the  serious  and  independent  thought  of 
the  writer.  A  distant  *boss'  may  have 
telephoned  a  curt  order  to  the  editor, 
which  the  editor  passed  on  to  the  writer. 
In  the  leading  articles,  and  even  the 
news  columns,  of  some  of  the  great  New 
York  or  London  daily  papers,  any  man 
who  is  himself  a  professional  writer  con- 
stantly feels  this.  In  paragraph  after 
paragraph  the  professional  eye  misses 
those  signs  of  exploring  thought  and 
considered  statement  which  mark  the 
effort  of  veracity.  The  writer,  one  feels, 
has  merely  been  told  to  'boost*  one 
cause  or  person,  or  to  *  knock'  another. 

If  I  had  space,  I  might  deal  with  the 
effect  which  this  difficulty  in  securing 
serious  and  fruitful  discussion  is  Ukely 
to  produce  upon  party  poUtics,  upon 
law  and  order,  and  upon  the  workman's 
or  employer's  sense  that  he  is  being 
fairly  treated  by  the  conmiunity.  But 
here  I  propose  to  deal  only  with  its 
probable  effect  on  the  work  of  the  pro- 
fessed political  and  social  thinker. 

Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  report  as  President 
of  Harvard  College  for  1916-1917,  said. 
'Experience  has  proved,  and  probably 
no  one  would  now  d^iy,  that  knowledge 
can  advance,  or  at  least  can  advance 
most  rapidly,  only  by  means  of  an  un- 
fettered search  for  truth  on  the  part  of 
those  who  devote  their  Uves  to  seeking 
it  in  their  respective  fields,  and  by  com- 
plete freedom  in  imparting  to  their  pu- 
pils the  truth  that  they  have  found.' 

Those  who  devote  their  Uves  to  seek- 
ing truth  in  the  field  of  politics  and  so- 
ciology require  food  and  lodging,  and 
help,  and  encouragement,  if  they  are  to 
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do  their  wbrk.  When  Socrates  was  ask- 
ed, after  his  conviction,  to  suggest  his 
own  punishment,  he  suggested  the  daily 
provision  of  a  plain  dinner  for  himself 
in  the  Athenian  town-hall.  The  jury 
thought  him  either  insane,  or  guilty  of 
an  insolent  paradox.  We  can  see  that 
he  was  making  a  moderate  and  sensible 
proposal.  The  need  for  the  intellectual 
'midwifery*  of  Socrates  is  greater  now 
than  it  was  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  at  Athens.  But  if  Socrates,  or 
Aristotle,  or  Locke,  or  Bentham,  should 
be  living  now,  say,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  in  a  great  American  city,  con- 
scious of  the  power  and  the  will  to 
undertake  on  behalf  of  mankind  the  *  in- 
tolerable disease*  of  political  thought, 
how  would  he  be  received? 

We  recognize,  as  the  contemporaries 
of  Socrates  did  not,  our  dependence  for 
material  wealth  on  the  natural  sciences, 
and  men  now  feel  respect,  and  even 
gratitude,  for  any  signs  of  preeminent 
genius  and  devotion  in  those  sciences. 
When  William  Thomson  (afterwards 
Lord  Kelvin)  won  the  Smith's  Prize  for 
mathematics  in  Cambridge  University, 
one  of  his  examiners  said  to  another, 
*The  fact  is  that  you  and  I  are  just 
about  fit  to  black  young  Thomson's 
boots.'  But  political  science,  because  it 
deals  with  human  beings,  inevitably 
arouses  human  passions.  A  young  po- 
litical genius  would,  by  the  necesdty  of 
his  being,  extend  his  thinking  to  include 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  whom 
any  proposed  political  or  social  arrange- 
ment affects;  and  that  fact  would  make 
him,  as  Wedderbum  in  1776  said  of  the 
young  Bentham,  'dangerous'  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  think  in  terms  of  a 
class  or  a  profession.  Even  if  so  con- 
servative a  thinker  as  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton was  in  1780  were  now  alive  in 
America,  he  would  certainly  be  delated 
by  someone  as  a  'Bolshevik.' 

In  1915  I  reviewed  for  the  Har-^ 
vard  Qyarterly  Journal  cf  Economics  an 


extraordinarily  interesting  and  pene- 
trating book  on  Imperial  Germany^  by 
Professor  Thorstein  Veblen,  then  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  His  anal3r8is  of 
the  causes  of  Crerman  aggression  was  so 
effective,  that  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Public  Information  suggested,  in 
1918,  its  use  as  anti-Crerman  propagan- 
da. The  director  of  the  bureau  did  not 
then  know  that,  some  months  before, 
the  Postmaster  Creneral  had  forbidden 
the  transmission  o'f  the  book  by'  post. 
It  is  still,  as  I  write,  barred,  and  the 
publisher,  who  has  repeatedly  asked  for 
the  reason,  has  received  no  answer. 
The  whole  story  seems  to  show,  if  his- 
tory had  not  already  shown  it  in  every 
country  and  every  century,  that  those 
officers  of  the  Secret  Service  Departs 
ment  on  whom  Judge  Gary  depends 
for  'stamping  out  Bolshevism'  are  apt 
to  be  almost  incredibly  stupid  when 
they  deal  with  the  censorship  of  serious 
and  sincere  thought. 

If,  therefore,  the  American  commun- 
ity had  now  to  deal  with  a  young  Ben- 
tham, whose  promise  of  preeminence  in 
the  human  sciences  was  as  great  as  was 
William  Thomson's  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences, it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  would 
be  suspected  and  abused.  If  he  had 
something  less  than  Bentham's  dogged 
courage,  and  did  not,  like  Bentham,  in- 
herit a  competence  from  his  father,  he 
would  probably  be  silenced.  Lesser  men 
might  either  choose  more  profitable  oc- 
cupations than  that  of  political  thinker, 
or  might  think  and  write  on  timid  and 
conventional  lines.  As  a  fact,  in  spite 
of  numerous  and  important  exceptions, 
the  great  mass  of  American  writing  on 
social  and  political  subjects  has  seemed 
to  many  outside  critics  timid  and  oon- 
v^itional.  And  some  American  leaders 
in  industry  and  finance  and  politics  — 
m^i  who  would  never  dream  of  employ- 
ing a  timid  and  conventional  chemist, 
or  engineer,  or  surgeon — are,  I  honestly 
believe,  cont^it  that  it  should  be  so.* 
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Without  going  elaborately  into  all 
the  facts  which  strongly  support  the 
promise,  the  one  outstanding  fact  of 
our  economic  history  seems  to  be  that 
in  the  past  the  causes  of  our  industrial 
upheavals  have  been  variable  and»  gen- 
erally, local.  For  that  reason,  they  have 
had  their  seat  first  in  one  district  and 
then  in  another.  When  the  cause  thus 
moved  from  place  to  place,  each  new 
readjustment  movement  had  to  spring 
horn  a  quarter  which  had  not  previous- 
ly figured  in  any  such  enterprise.  Thus, 
Washington  supplied  the  remedy  for 
the  depression  following  the  Civil  War; 
New  York  readjusted  railroad  finance 
in  1873;  Pittsburg  and  New  York 
shared  the  honor  of  restoring  the  equi- 
librium after  the  depression  of  1898  to 
1897,  and  so  on. 

We  have,  in  recent  months,  passed 
through  a  major  economic  disturbance. 
It  is  all  the  more  serious  because  many, 
instead  of  few,  things  caused  it,  and  be- 
cause these  things  occurred  all  over  the 
worid  and  in  practically  aU  industries, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  certain  re- 
gions as  heretofore.  In  a  word,  we  are 
soffmng  from  a  complication  of  disor- 
ders. Without  attempting  a  complete 
enumeration,  I  shall  mention  a  few. 

The  worid*s  gold-supply  has  so  com- 
pietdy  changed  hands  that  many  coun- 
tries have  less  than  they  need  and 
others  have  more  than  enough.  The 
resuh  in  both  cases  is  seriously  to  dis- 
turb currency  values.  This  alone  would, 
nonnally,  bring  industrial  distress. 


Also,  the  money  itself  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  customary  into  stranger 
channels.  There  was,  first,  an  enormous 
subtraction  of  funds  from  peace  pur- 
suits to  add  to  the  outlay  for  war. 
There  was,  second,  and  after  the  war, 
the  subtraction  of  vast  sums  of  money 
from  the  production  of  necessities,  to 
add  enormously  to  the  outlay  for  luxur- 
ies and  amusement.  There  has  been 
the  withdrawal  of  cash  from  investment 
in  soimd  securities,  to  increase  vastly 
the  volume  of  speculation  in  new  and 
venturesome  enterprises.  And,  finally, 
there  has  been  the  diversion  of  money 
from  productive  business  to  pay  the 
vastly  increased  cost  of  government. 
Unsupported,  these  things  would  have 
caused  an  economic  storm. 

In  business,  the  changes  from  what 
is  usual  or  customary  have  been  sweep- 
ing. Never,  for  instance,  has  there  been 
such  a  shifting  of  labor  as  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  two  years.  Two  million 
men  went  out  of  business  into  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force.  Four  and 
one  half  millions  were  moved  away 
from  farms  and  hamlets  in  the  West  to 
the  war  industries  of  the  East.  And  the 
flow  of  labor  as  between  the  coimtries 
has  all  but  been  reversed.  If  there  had 
been  no  other  cause,  this  would  have 
given  us  one  of  our  greatest  reconstruc- 
tion problems. 

It  may  be  a  mere  detail,  but  it  is  im- 
portant, that,  dining  the  war,  the  old 
channels  in  which  raw  materials  moved 
were  destroyed  and  new  channels  were 
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created  by  governmental  order.  To  in- 
dicate how  sweeping  this  change  was, 
we  need  only  say  that  before  the  war 
the  natural  flow  of  coal  was  toward  the 
West;  during  the  war  it  was  toward 
the  East.  Other  changes  were  equally 
violent.  This  alone  would  have  amount- 
ed to  enough  of  a  disturbance  to  call 
for  a  great  effort  at  readjustment. 

Furthermore,  before  the  war  we  de- 
pended upon  other  countries  for  certain 
things  used  in  our  industry.  We  have 
begun  now  to  produce  those  things  for 
ourselves.  Likewise,  we  have  begun  to 
change  over  from  an  importing  to  a 
large  exporting  coimtry.  Both  of  these 
things  involve  an  era  of  uncertainty, 
and  hence  of  business  speculation.  For 
that  reason  they  are  potent  causes  of 
industrial  disturbance. 

Although  we  have  quite  enough  to 
contend  against,  we  are,  in  addition, 
confronted  by  demands  for  violent 
changes  of  policy,  which  sink  to  the 
vitals  of  any  industrial  enterprise.  It 
has  been  suggested,  for  example,  -^  and 
frequently,  —  that  we  shall  substitute 
cooperation  for  competition  in  business, 
and  nationalization  for  private  control. 
It  is  urged,  also,  that  we  shall  abandon 
our  established  policy  of  national  isola- 
tion, and  become  part  of  a  world-fed- 
eration. Either  of  these  things  would,  if 
proposed  and  insisted  upon  in  a  period 
of  prosperity,  have  so  shaken  the  foim- 
dations  of  industry  as  to  have  required 
a  great  reconstruction  effort. 

One  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  stands  out 
boldly.  We  were  a  people  accustomed 
to  industrial  disturbances  easily  local- 
ized. We  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
an  international  disturbance  so  diffused 
as  to  defy  centralization,  to  say  nothing 
of  localization.  Consequently, -we  have 
become  confused,  and  desiring  to  be  rid 
of  the  problem,  have  unblushingly  turn- 
ed it  over  to  *the  government.' 

This  can  only  prove  disastrous,  be- 
cause our  representatives  in  Congress 


were  not  chosen  because  of  any  pecul- 
iar fitness  even  to  discuss  such  problems, 
to  say  nothing  of  solving  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  selected  when  the 
old  order  prevailed.  In  a  word,  we  are 
imposing  new  and  colossal  tasks  upon 
men  who  are,  in  the  main,  small  men. 

The  world  industrial  situation  has  be- 
come so  complex  that  every  member  of 
Congress  is  in  the  position  of  a  lawyer 
who  is  forced  to  try  one  hundred  cases 
at  once.  With  so  many  and  such  com- 
plex problems  confronting  them,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are 
confused. 

So  great  has  been  this  confusion  that 
it  has  been  all  but  impossible  at  times 
to  persuade  men  to  abandon  proposals 
of  mere  expedients  and  to  discuss  those 
measures  which  must  be  adopted  if  the 
new  national  policy  is  to  be  soimd.  At 
times,  it  has  seemed  likely  that  we 
would  all  be  so  blinded  by  the  inune- 
diate  and  the  passing  problem,  that  we 
could  not  see  at  all  clearly  what  must 
be  done  to  assure  the  best  good  of  the 
people  in  that  calmer  period  into  which 
we  must  soon  pass.  It  has  been  partic- 
ularly diflicult  to  separate  any  one  sub- 
ject —  even  such  a  basic  one  as  coal  — 
from  the  mass  of  things  pressing  for 
attention,  and  to  persuade  Congress  to 
discuss  it  soberly  and  constructively. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  Europe  had  needed  nothing  more 
than  it  had  needed  coal.  When  this 
need  was  first  expressed,  Eiux>pe  had 
leaned  upon  Great  Britain,  and  Great 
Britain  had  failed  at  the  most  critical 
time.  Thereafter,  the  safety  of  the 
Allied  cause  depended  upon  the  ability 
of  America  to  supply  the  needed  coal. 
Rather,  however,  than  employ  precious 
ship  space  to  move  the  coal  itself,  the 
European  coal-shortage  had  been  trans- 
lated into  a  munitions  shortage,  —  coal 
and  other  things  in  manufactured  coobh 
bination,  —  and  was  passed  on  to  aii» 
that  form. 
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When  this  burden  was  first  put  upon 
us,  we  despaired  of  being  able  to  carry 
it  At  so  kte  a  day  as  May,  1918,  we 
were  on  the  point  of  confessing  our  in- 
ability to  produce  either  the  coal  or  the 
iron  which  Europe  needed.  We  were 
—  offidaUy,  at  least  —  without  hope. 
When  they  had  been  prodded  out  of 
this  disconsolate  mood,  our  officials 
abandoned  their  attempt  to  make  good 
the  world  deficit  by  depending  solely 
upon  a  progranmie  of  Ainerican  sacri- 
fice. Thus,  finally,  they  agreed  to  try  to 
meet  the  shortage  by  producing  more 
coal.  Our  new  programme  had  suc- 
ceeded so  surprisingly  wdl,  that  by  the 
middle  of  October,  —  only  five  months 
after  its  adoption,  —  not  only  had  the 
shortage  disappeared,  but  we  had  a 
satisfactory  quantity  in  reserve. 

In  Nov^nber,  when  the  armistice 
was  signed,  the  war  needs,  of  course, 
subsided.  This  was  followed  by  a  mild 
winter  during  which  there  was  subnor- 
mal industrial  activity.  On  both  ac- 
counts, the  need  for  coal  was  reduced 
sharply.  The  resultant  situation  was 
unavoidable.  The  mines  could  produce 
twice  as  much  coal  as  was  needed, 
and  they  had  to  compete  with  storage 
inks  which  they  had  created.  Knowing 
that  every  mine  would  want  to  run,  if 
only  to  hold  the  miners  together,  and 
believing  that  more  coal  would  be  pro- 
duced than  could  be  sold,  every  buyer 
eq)ected,  and  with  excell^it  reason,  a 
sharp  drop  in  coal  prices.  However, 
prices  did  not  break  as  sharply  as  was 
anticipated,  because  wages  still  were  on 
the  war  basis.  And  so  the  buyers  re- 
fused to  buy,  and  coal-production  fell 
off  to  an  alaiming  extent 

n 

Meanwhile,  all  of  Western  Europe 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  coal  could 
be  procured  from  America  in  practi- 
cally limitless  quantities,  if  only  the 


ships  were  provided.  Eiux>pe  believed 
there  would  be  plenty  of  ships.  Great 
Britain  was  so  cock-sure  on  both  scores, 
that  she  assumed  that  her  own  coal- 
supplies  would  thus  be  released  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  her  established 
foreign  commerce.  So  Great  Britain 
stepped  with  confidence  into  the  world- 
markets,  to  bid  again  for  export  coal 
business.  She  seemed  particularly  keen 
to  accept  South  American  coal  con- 
tracts. She  even  insisted  that  these 
contracts  should  have  a  life  of  five 
years.  Thus,  the  implied  programme 
was  that  America  should  satisfy  Eu- 
rope's demands  foi^  coal  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, while  Great  Britain  used  a  portion 
of  her  production  to  bolster  up  her 
trade  in  South  America  and  elsewhere. 
This  programme  was  disturbed  viol^it- 
ly  by  several  developments. 

The  American  people  began,  in  April 
and  May,  to  fear  that  they  might  run 
headlong  into  a  new  shortage  if  they 
continued  in  the  comfortable  dream 
that  such  a  danger  was  forever  past. 
They  came  to  realize  that  we  never 
have  produced  in  winter  all  the  coal 
used  in  the  winter  months.  Instead,  it 
is  the  imbumed  summer  production 
which  assures  an  abundant  coal-supply 
in  the  winter. 

With  customary  impetuosity,  Amer- 
ica began  to  buy  coal.  She  worked  her- 
self into  such  a  state  of  alarm  over  the 
coal  of  the  coming  winter,  that  by  the 
end  of  July  she  b^an  to  pay  extrava/. 
gant  premiums  for  the  hi^er  grade 
coals — anthracite,  smokeless,  and  some 
of  the  other  favorite  brands.  With 
two  and  a  half  to  three  months  inter- 
vening before  any  cold  weather  might 
even  be  expected,  the  coal  users  were 
as  insistent  in  August  upon  immediate 
delivery  as  they  customarily  are  in 
February. 

Beginning  about  March  1,  1919,  I 
made  frequent  trips  over  a  territory 
which    extended    from    the    Atlantic 
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coast  to  the  Missouri  River.  Diligent 
and  persistent  inquiries  developed  these 
facts. 

The  householders  bought  so  eagerly 
during  the  summer  that  the  retail  coal- 
dealers  had»  in  the  main,  done  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  their  winter  business 
before  November  1.  Many  users,  nat- 
urally, had  none.  But  a  large  majority 
were  amply  protected. 

The  railroads  were  unprotected. 
They  had  engaged  in  a  prolonged  dis- 
pute with  coal-producers  as  to  the  prices 
which  they  were  to  pay  for  coal.  This 
delayed  the  storage  of  coal.  Also,  the 
Railroad  Administration  expected,  on 
January  1,  to  return  the  railroads  to 
their  private  owners,  and  did  not  de- 
sire to  have  on  hand  at  that  time  any 
more  fuel  than  the  private  owners  had 
turned  over  to  the  administration.  This 
kept  storage  down.  AH  told,  the  rail- 
ways were  in  a  dangerous  position. 

To  the  gas  and  electric  companies, 
coal  is  raw  material.  With  coal  prices 
high  and  with  the  selling  price  of  gas 
and  electricity  held  down  by  ordinance, 
they  had  a  very  narrow  margin  to  cover 
their  manufacturing  cost.  Living  from 
day  to  day,  in  the  hope  either  that  coal 
prices  would  come  down  or  that  the 
seUing  price  of  gas  and  electricity  would 
be  increased,  they  neglected  coal- 
storage.  They  also  were  in  danger. 

Many  big  factories  had  such  an  un- 
certain business  future  and  had  had 
such  a  sorry  experience  with  stored  coal 
the  year  before,  —  many  of  their  piles 
had  burned,  —  that  they  had  decided 
not  to  store. 

Generally  speaking,  coal-storage 
among  the  larger  and  more  important 
concerns  which  use  coal  for  steam- 
making  was  decidedly  subnormal.  The 
big  task,  as  winter  approached,  was  to 
relieve  industry  generally  from  the  dan- 
ger of  a  shortage. 

Meanwhile,  Europe  was  confessedly 
puzzled  by  the  turn  of  events.    She 


wanted  American  coal,  but  could  not 
get  it  despite  the  report  that  our  mines 
were  idle  because  we  could  not  sell  the 
coal.  Hundreds  of  ships  had  been  re- 
leased for  war-service,  but  they  were 
not  available  to  carry  coal,  as  everyone 
had  expected  they  would  be.  Something 
was  wrong,  but  no  one  could  trace  it. 
It  was  not  until  early  fall  that  the  seem- 
ing my^ery  was  cleared.  The  fact  was 
that  Europe  had  expected  to  be  able, 
in  the  main,  to  feed  itself.  Listead,  its 
food-production  had  proved  disap- 
pointing, and  emergency  relief  had  to 
be  carried  into  the  fall  and  winter. 
This  took  the  ships  which  otherwise 
would  have  carried  coal. 

Also,  in  France  and  Belgium,  the 
(rerman  army  had  destroyed  29,000,000 
tons  of  annual  coal-production.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  had  no  coal  and 
wanted  it,  and  Britain  could  not  sup- 
ply it.  Switzerland  and  Italy  were  al- 
most wholly  without  coal  of  their  own, 
and  needed  jointly  about  12,000,000 
tons  to  make  their  position  secure. 

Great  Britain,  upon  whom  they  all 
relied,  had  not  only  sold  large  tonnages 
to  South  America,  but  was  b^inning 
to  fall  off  in  production.  Her  prewar 
exports  had  been  77,000,000  tons  annu- 
ally. In  1918,  they  were  28,500,000 
tons.  Then,  in  1919,  the  demand  of  her 
miners  for  the  immediate  nationaliza^ 
tion  of  the  mines  raised  an  aciite  issue. 
While  this  was  being  threshed  out, 
coal-production  practically  stopped. 
When  resumed,  it  was  admittedly  up- 
on such  a  reduced  scale  that  Great 
Britain  faced  the  immediate  and  alarm- 
ing possibility  that  she  might  be  forced 
to  retire  finally  from  the  world-market. 
This  implied  not  only  her  flat  desertion 
of  Europe,  but  also  her  repudiation  of 
vital  South  American  contracts.  This 
was  the  amazing  result  of  having  yidd- 
ed  to  the  demands  of  the  miners  for  the 
socialization  of  the  mines,  and  the  t^ 
duction  in  their  hours  of  labor.  Tltti 
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situation  may  help  somewhat  to  explain 
some  of  the  forceful  utterances  of  Mr. 
lioyd  George  in  the  kte  sununer  and 
autumn. 

The  £iux>pean  situation  resulted 
quite  naturally  in  an  imperative  demand 
upon  us  for  coal.  Our  mines  were, 
however,  involved  at  that  moment  in 
satisfying  the  intense  domestic  demand. 
Besides,  our  own  Shipping  Board  was 
so  pressed  to  supply  ships  to  many 
ambitious  industries,  that  it  had  less 
than  enough  ships  to  move  the  needed 
ooaL  For»gn-owned  ships  were  not 
available,  because  they  were  carrying 
food.  But  if  they  had  been  available, 
and  if  we  had  had  the  coal  to  sell,  we 
still  had  to  face  the  fact  that  we  lacked 
oo  our  Atlantic  seaboard  Plough  docks 
over  which  to  transfer  the  coal  from 
cars  to  vessels.  That  was  another  dis- 
covery of  the  early  autumn. 

Thus  we  sat  facing  the  fact  that,  with 
a  great  world-market  awaiting  our 
mines,  and  with  enough  mine-capacity 
—  if  we  onployed  it  steadily  —  to  sat^. 
isfy  the  whole  world,  we  were  blocked 
by  the  temporary  preoccupation  of  the 
world-shipping  and  by  our  decided  lim- 
itatic»i8  as  to  tidewater  dock  facilities. 

in 

It  was  while  we  were  in  this  position 
that,  after  a  few  false  starts,  the  House 
deferred  to  the  Senate  in  the  matter  of 
the  coal  investigation,  and  the  Senate 
assigned  a  sub-committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  to  the 
task.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Josephs.  Fre- 
linghuysen  of  New  Jersey  to  head  this 
committee.  Its  confusion  was  apparent 
fitMn  the  beginning.  In  the  absence  of 
a  dear  analysis  of  the  facts  of  the  in- 
dustry, it  had  to  fall  back  on  general 
figures.  It  had  as  an  estimate  of  de- 
mand only  a  rough  guess  made  six 
months  earlier  by  Dr.  Garfield.  It  had 
the  statement  of  productkm  by  the 


United  StatesGeologicalSurvey.  These 
two  figures,  when  compared,  showed 
a  shortage  of  85,000,000  tons.  Thus 
the  committee  found  themselves  facing 
what  they  believed  to  be  an  acuteshort- 
age  at  home  and  the  need  to  supply  a 
stupendous  tonnage  of  coal  to  Europe. 
They  did  not  see  how  we  could  pass 
through  the  winter  without  a  world 
competitive  struggle  for  coal  that 
would  raise  prices  at  home  to  prohibi- 
tive levels.  Naturally,  they  were  in. a 
mood  to  resiune  price-regulation. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  in  our 
coal-affairs  —  when  a  permanent  policy 
touching  a  basic  resource  was  likely 
to  be  announced  in  answer  to  what 
seemed  to  be  a  serious  temporary  prob- 
lem —  that  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
sent  their  repres^itatives  to  Washing- 
ton, to  begin  what  was  to  develop  into 
one  of  the  greatest  labor  crises  in  any 
country  at  any  time.  They  demanded 
of  the  President  either  that  their  wages 
be  advanced  or  that  the  cost  of  living 
be  reduced.  The  alternative  was  a 
strike.  Following  closely  in  order  were 
the  demands  of  policemen  and  firemen 
that  their  unions  be  recognized;  the 
strike  of  the  steel-mill  workers;  the 
calling  together  and  the  dramatic  ad- 
journment of  the  President's  Industrial 
Conference;  and,  finally,  the  calling  of 
the  strike  of  the  bitimunous  miners, 
when  their  old  contracts  had  still  some 
time  to  run.  I  am  content  here  with 
this  partial  catalogue  because  it  punc- 
tuates the  coal  investigation,  and  indi- 
cates how  many  distractions  the  Sena^ 
tors  who  were  trying  to  imderstand 
coal  had  to  endure.  ••  » 

They  had  before  them  only  the  rough 
outline  of  bitimunous,  when  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  created  a  diversion 
by  their  ultimatum. 

They  had  received  only  the  preamble 
to  anthracite,  when  the  steel  men's 
strike  came,  foUowed  at  once  by  the 
Industrial  Conference. 
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On  these  two  accounts,  the  coal  m- 
quiiy  had  been  practically  suspended 
for  a  month.  Then  the  strike  of  the 
bituminous  miners  was  called.  This 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Capital  to 
coal.  The  Senate,  which  felt  an  impulse 
to  act,  naturally  turned  to  its  commit- 
tee for  information  and  advice.  The 
House,  which  had  deferred  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  matter  of  a  coal  inquiry, 
looked  to  the  same  conunittee.  It  was 
not  prepared  to  respond. 

On  November  1,  two  major  coal- 
problems  confronted  Washington.  One 
was  to  quiet  —  conquer,  if  necessary  — 
the  miners,  so  that  enough  coal  might 
be  produced  to  keep  the  country  going. 
The  other  was  to  encourage  coal  to 
take  its  proper  place  in  the  world-mar- 
kets and,  at  the  same  time,  to  expand 
along  neglected  but  natural  lines  at 
home.  Restoring  order  at  the  mines 
and  preparing  the  ground  for  coal 
trade-expansion  were  in  reality  but  two 
parts  of  one  programme.  And  curiously 
enough,  the  adoption  of  a  policy  which 
would  successfully  meet  either  need 
would  also  meet  the  other. 

That  is,  the  miner  contended  that, 
while  his  daily  wage  was  large  enough, 
his  annual  income  was  too  small.  This 
he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
work  to  do  on  only  200  to  210  days  a 
year.  He  did  not  believe  it  possible  to 
get  more  work.  So  he  demanded  more 
money,  and  that  his  work  period  be 
spread  more  evenly  through  the  year. 
His  plan  in  the  latter  direction  was  to 
work  the  mines  six  hours  per  day  in- 
stead of  eight,  and  five  days  a  week 
instead  of  six. 

The  other  alternative  was  to  find 
more  work  for  the  miner  to  do,  so  that 
he  could  earn  more  per  year  because  he 
worked  a  greater  number  of  days.  This 
meant  that  American  mines  must  find 
an  export  market.  This  was  a  logical 
line  of  development,  for  many  reasons. 
Great  Britain  had  been  the  world's 


largest  coal  exporter,  but  for  many  rea- 
sons she  was  a  receding  factor.  The 
most  important  of  these  reasons  was 
that  her  coal-reserve  was  disappearing 
so  rapidly  that  she  could  not  afford 
long  to  continue  to  export  77,000,000 
tons  a  year.  To  do  so  would  endanger 
too  greatly  her  own  economic  future. 
Lord  Rhondda,  her  leading  coal-owner, 
had  told  me,  as  early  as  seven  years 
ago,  that  Britain  could  not  hope  to 
sustain  her  export  coal  trade  on  her 
own  resources.  Therefore,  he  spent 
months  in  an  effort  to  buy  American 
coal-mines.  As  early  as  twelve  years 
ago,  a  royal  commission  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  Lord  Rhondda's  action 
by  confiding  to  the  government  that,  if 
Britain  continued  to  export  coal,  her 
industrial  future  would  be  placed  in 
grave  danger. 

The  other  reason  for  her  withdrawal 
from  the  export  coal  market  was  that 
the  production  fell  off  sharply  on  ac- 
count of  labor  unrest,  and  that  her  ex- 
portable surplus,  which  in  1918  had 
been  77,000,000  tons,  was  reduced  to 
a  possible  7,000,000  tons  in  1920. 

Germany  was  suffering  in  the  same 
way.  In  1913,  she  had  produced  IM,- 
000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  and 
some  lignite;  in  1919,  she  will  produce 
only  70,000,000  tons  (three  months 
estimated). 

When  these  two  leading  nations 
withdrew  from  the  market,  the  burden 
of  supplying  the  world  with  coal  fell 
upon  the  United  States.  If  we  rise  to 
the  occasion,  we  shall  not  only  find  sat- 
isfying additional  work  for  the  miners, 
but  we  shall  have  done  what  both 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  did  years 
ago:  we  shall  have  used  coal  as  the  cor* 
nerstone  of  our  foreign  trade  in  all  lines. 
That  is  to  say,  those  two  countries  sold 
coal  only  that  they  might  get  other 
things  in  exchange.  If  we  ship  our  ooal 
abroad  when  the  world  wants  it.  We 
must  thereby  open  wide  the  door  of 
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the  world  for  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. And  we  can  do  this  with- 
out serious  danger  to  ourselves,  for  the 
reason  that  America  has  at  least  forty 
per  cent  of  the  known  world's  reserve 
supply  of  coal. 

That  decision,  if  arrived  at,  will 
create  a  big  problem.  Great  Britain  has 
supplied  the  world  with  Mow  volatile,' 
or  smokeless  coal  —  similar  to  our  Po- 
cahontas. Her  coal  of  that  quality  was 
sturdy  and  quite  lumpy,  whereas  ours 
is  friable  and  becomes  pulverized  from 
rough  handling.  Wh^i  the  world  can- 
not get  the  British  coal,  it  will  not  take 
our  smoky  coal,  which  alone  is  lumpy. 
Instead,  it  will  demand  our  Pocahon- 
tas, or  smokeless,  coal.  Our  annual 
production  of  low  volatile  coal  does  not 
exceed  S5,000,000  tons  a  year,  of  which 
15,000,000  tons  goes  into  industrial  use, 
being  produced  by  the  concerns  which 
use  it.  If  we  sell  in  the  foreign  trade  the 
remaining  20,000,000  tons,  we  must 
sacrifice  the  entire  home  market.  That 
we  cannot  do.  If,  instead,  we  should 
decide  to  double  the  production,  we 
should  quickly  run  through  with  our 
limited  deposit.  This  coal  is  our  best 
fuel  for  use  in  apartment  houses.  It  is 
the  best  coal  we  have  for  coke-making. 
We  dare  not  sell  all  of  it  abroad  and  de- 
prive our  own  people.  Nor  do  we  dare 
increase,  too  rapidly,  its  production, 
because  by  so  doing  we  should  exhaust 
prematurely  our  reserve. 

If  we  try  to  persuade  the  world-mar- 
ket to  buy  our  abundant  high  volatile 
coal,  we  face  the  fact  that  the  world 
does  not  want  it  because  it  is  not 
eqiiipped  to  use  it. 

I  see  no  other  way  out  of  this  dilem- 
ma than  that  we  should  subtract  the 
volatile  matter  from  our  more  abun- 
dant coals,  use  the  gas  and  oils  at  home, 
and  ship  the  compressed  carbon  residue 
abroad  as  a  fuel,  in  the  form  of  briquets. 
Buyos  there  are  familiar  with  briquets 
and  will  buy  them. 


IV 

That  leads  directly  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  next  big  problem.  Germany 
had  built  her  whole  industrial  and  mili- 
tary fabric  upon  her  controlled  coal  in- 
dustry. She  controlled  the  coal  trade 
—  the  quarrying  end  of  the  business. 
By  an  affiliated  organization,  she  con- 
trolled the  coke-making  and  gas-mak- 
ing industry.  On  a  few  ingredients 
taken  from  the  coal-tar,  she  built  her 
dye  industry.  On  a  few  other  ingredi- 
ents taken  from  coal-tar,  she  built  her 
explosive  industry.  Thus,  the  indus- 
trial and  the  military  strength  of  Crer- 
many  rested  upon  her  controlled  coal- 
pile. 

No  country  is  a  larger  user  of  dye- 
stufis  than  America.  No  coimtry  has 
used  explosives  more  extensively  in  the 
arts  and  industry.  There  are  in  the 
by-products  of  coal  those  things  which 
will  revive  our  wasted  soil;  preserve,  to 
length^i  the  life  of,  our  rapidly  disap- 
pearing wood;  and  supply  those  things 
which  will  give  life  to  our  languishing 
chemical  industry. 

Sleeping  in  the  archives  of  our  scien- 
tific bureau  in  Washington  are  dozens 
of  processes  for  the  distillation  of  coal. 
They  need  only  encouragement  to  blos- 
som into  the  foundation  underlying 
rich  new  industries.  To-day  their  pro- 
cesses exist  as  a  laboratory  fact  only. 
They  can  be  translated  into  a  real  com- 
mercial achievement.  In  the  process  of 
translation,  scores  of  millions  of  dollars 
must  be  risked.  Many  of  them  will  be 
lost.  Still,  we  can  develop  that  phase  of 
coal  industry.  If  we  do,  we  shall  have, 
as  a  by-product,  the  very  sort  of  fuel, 
produced  from  our  high  volatOe  coal, 
which  will  satisfy  every  demand  of  the 
foreign  trade. 

One  of  the  truly  big  questions  is  how 
to  hold  safely  in  reserve,  untU  it  is 
needed,  our  vast  reserve  of  coal-lands. 
At  first  that  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
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of  a  question;  but  it  is  closely  related 
to  the  others,  as  an  incident  or  two  will 
make  clear.  One  of  my  ancestors  was 
a  certain  Nathaniel  Cushing,  who  was 
one  of  the  ten  members  of  the  Ohio 
Company.  Under  government  patent, 
he  took  up  land  in  Ohio  extending  125 
miles  up  the  Muskingum  River  and  100 
miles  inland.  Thi^  embraces  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  the  Eastern  Ohio 
coal-field.  In  Kentucky  he  took  up  two 
coimties  which  are  now  known  to  be 
underlain  with  the  Elkhom  seam  of 
coal  —  the  best  in  that  state.  In  what 
was  then  Virginia,  but  is  now  West  Vir- 
ginia, he  took  up  about  400,000  acres  of 
land  that  is  now  known  to  be  underlain 
with  the  *  Number  Two,'  or  gas-seam  of 
coal. 

In  time,  every  acre  of  that  land  re- 
verted to  the  government  in  lieu  of  the 
payment  of  taxes.  And  only  ninety 
years  after  the  original  grant,  my  bro- 
ther and  I  canvassed  the  situation,  — 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  —  only  to  dis- 
cover that  if  we  should  do  so  little  as 
pay  the  back  taxes,  our  necessary  cap- 
italization upon  the  land  would  be 
vastly  more  than  we  could  hope  to  pay 
int^est  on  by  developing  coal-mines. 

There  are  imder  private  owneiihip 
to-day  equaUy  vast  areas  of  coal-land 
which  are  accumulating,  not  only  com- 
pound taxes,  but  compoimd  interest  on 
the  money  paid  for  them. 

Part  only  of  the  anthracite  coal-land 
has  been  so  held  for  less  than  fifty  years. 
The  charges  are  accumulating  steadily. 
If  they  are  all  assessed  against  current 
production,  the  current  price  must  rise. 
But,  if  not  so  assessed,  the  compound 
interest  and  taxes  must  be  paid  by  the 
investor  and  charged  against  the  land 
itsdf.  This  increases  every  year  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  coal  in  the  groimd. 
This  causes  that  value  to  rise  so  stead- 
ily that  it  soon  becomes  impossible  to 
tell  the  coal  in  competition  with  other 
forms  of  fuel.   Anthracite  is,  in  fact, 


now  in  a  position  where  its  value  in  the 
ground  is,  if  honestly  figured,  so  high 
that  it  cannot  compete  with  other  coals 
which  are  not  similarly  loaded  with  ac- 
cumulated interest  and  tax  charges. 

The  fact  of  immediate  importance  is 
that  our  whole  reserve  of  bituminous 
coal-land  is  also  being  brought  imder 
private  ownership.  As  it  is  purchased, 
it  is  listed  as  coal-land  and  tax  assess- 
ments are  levied  against  it.  Also,  inter- 
est charges  are  beginning  to  accrue. 
From  now  forward,  the  value  of  coal- 
land  —  which  cannot  possibly  be  used 
for  100  or  200  years  —  is  rising  day  by 
day.  All  of  this  burden  of  to-day's  in- 
terest charges  and  to-day's  taxes  must, 
imder  the  present  system,  as  a  capital 
charge  against  the  coal,  be  passed  on  to 
the  oncoming  generations  as  its  cost  of 
coal  in  the  groimd.  We  are,  therefore, 
loading  our  grandchildren  with  the  bur- 
dens which  we  refuse  to  carry.  I  can 
see  no  way  out  of  this,  unless  we  strive, 
by  the  distillation  process,  to  make  the 
coal  more  valuable. 

One  thing  is  sure,  namely,  that,  if  we 
continue  to  pile  upon  the  coal  in  the 
ground  this  rapidly  accumulating  load 
of  taxes  and  interest  charges,  and  ne- 
glect to  make  the  coal  more  valuable, 
we  shaU  progressively  force  coal  out  of 
use.  We  shall  progressively  kill,  not 
only  the  coal  industry,  but  the  other 
industries  which  grow  upon  cheap  pow- 
er. As  I  see  it,  we  are  to-day  deliber- 
ately killing  coal,  because  we  are  men- 
tally too  indolent  to  study  it  carefully. 

Finally,  we  have  the  coal  labor-prob- 
lem. We  may  try  to  think  of  it  as  part 
of  the  big  labor-problem  and  therefore 
as  something  separate  and  apart  from 
any  particular  industry.  I  can  never 
think  of  labor  in  any  other  way  than  as 
a  part  of  that  industry  which  must  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  its  workers.  That 
is,  the  coal  labor-problem  is,  in  essence, 
a  part  of  the  coal-problem.  It  must  be 
met  as  such. 
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One  demand  of  labor  is  for  a  fair 
wage.  That  is  the  onemost emphasized. 
The  other  demand  is  for  opportimity 
for  advancement.  We  hear  little  of  that 
through  any  formal  channels.  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  ever  going  to  meet  the 
labor-problem  as  a  whole,  or  for  any 
(Hie  industry  even,  if  we  continue  to  try 
to  satisfy  the  workman  with  wages 
only,  while  denying  him  opportunity. 
I  believe  that  we  shaU  have  to  give  him 
opportunity  as  a  first  consideration, 
and  then  a  fair  wage  as  an  incidental. 

And  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to 
give  ooal-labor  the  opportunity  which 
it  craves  unless  we  have  tied  in  with 
coaknining  —  the  lowest  expression  of 
the  coal  business  —  the  various  pro- 
cesses for  the  conversion  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials into  finished  products.  In  this 
wBy  only  can  we  come  to  have  a  series 
of  business  enterprises  so  linked   to- 


gether that  a  man  might  step  from  one 
to  the  other  in  a  natiuul  line  of  pro- 
gression along  a  chosen  course. 

This  possibility  for  labor  is  out  of 
reach  if  we  adopt  any  such  short- 
sighted policy  as  to  make  the  price  of 
coal  —  the  raw  product  from  the  mine 
only '—  the  sole  matter  for  considenu 
tion.  Instead,  I  believe  that  we  must 
make  the  question  of  price  subordinate 
to  the  other  and  larger  considerations. 

All  of  this  means  that,  before  decid- 
ing anything  definitely  about  the  future 
of  coal,  we  should  have  a  thoroughgo- 
ing investigation  of  it.  It  is  diflicult  to 
know  how  we  are  going  to  get  such  an 
investigation  while  we  face  the  complex 
political  activities- previously  described. 
The  only  alternative  seems  to  be,  to 
defer  a  final  decision  about  coal  until 
we  have  both  time  and  quiet  in  which  to 
mature  a  comprehensive  investigation. 
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I  WAS  Standing  in  a  Venice  drawing- 
room,  betweai  Commander  D'Annun- 
ao  and  Judge  Lindsey  of  Colorado. 
Acting  for  the  moment  as  interpreter 
betweoi  them,  I  was  repeating  the 
words  of  one  to  the  other,  while  the 
guns  wore  thundering  a  few  miles  away, 
and  the  old  house  shook  and  the  win- 
A)W8  rattled,  and  instinctively  we  look- 
ed oot  of  the  glass  doors  as  if  we  hoped 
to  catch  a  glimpse,  through  the  flar- 
ing pomegranates  and  drooping  cedar 
bnAches,  of  the  battle  that  was  hourly 
ce. 


*One  thing  the  war  has  taught  us,' 
D'Annunzio  was  saying  —  *that  there 
is  no  death.  The  old  distinction  be- 
tween life  and  death  exists  no  longer. 
We  do  not  mourn  our  dead  as  formerly, 
because  the  dead,  we  know,  live  on. 
And  we  no  longer  fear  to  die.' 

His  manner  of  speaking  would  have 
conmianded  the  attention  of  any  audi- 
ence in  the  world.  The  strange  imat- 
tractiveness  of  his  little  buUet-head, 
doso-shaven,  of  his  pale  fSeice  with  its 
one  seeing  eye  and  its  straight,  grace- 
less mouth,  of  his  rather  haughty,  in-  ' 
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different,  introspective  look  —  this  was 
forgotten  from  the  moment  he  b^an 
to  speak.  His  expression  had  changed 
without  any  change  in  the  lines  of  his 
face,  without  a  smile.  Only,  from  under 
his  brow,  that  penetrating  look,  now 
turned  outward,  and  that  fibre  of  his 
quiet  voice  which  riveted  the  group 
around  him  as  I  have  se^i  it  hold  vast 
audiences  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
and  in  open  fields  of  the  war-zone. 

In  the  sultry  air,  tense  with  expecta- 
tion, one  could  have  believed  anything. 
Yet  one  knew  that  the  tragedies  an- 
nounced by  evay  thud  of  the  guns 
could  not  be  wiped  out  by  the  calm 
words  of  the  erect  littie  man  in  olive- 
gray,  with  the  immaculate  collar  of 
white  cloth  about  his  throat. 

But  I  was  not  deeply  concerned  just 
then  with  the  meaning  of  his  words. 
One  could  read  similar  statements  in 
his  latest  novel.  What  impressed  me 
was  the  amazing  difference  between 
the  two  men.  Standing  there  be- 
tweai  them,  I  felt  myself  planted  be- 
tween two  worlds  —  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  These  two  might  talk 
across  the  gap  —  for  the  time  being 
inadequately  fiUed  —  of  such  eternal 
verities  as  life  and  death.  But  what 
could  they  say  to  each  other  of  the  ac- 
tual motives  that  govern  life  and  per- 
suade men  to  offer  it  voluntarily  in 
exchange  for  death?  The  war,  I  reflect- 
ed, had  brought  together  two  diverg- 
ent worlds  in  the  superficial  contact  of 
a  great  emergency.  But  when  the  war 
was  ended,  then  what  new  develop- 
ments should  we  see? 

Our  talk  fell  upon  the  'Ode  to  Am- 
erica* which  D*Annunzio  was  writing.  * 
It  was  to  be  cabled  from  the  American 
Embassy  in  Rome,  and  was  to  appear 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  all  of  our  pa- 
pers. The  poet,  it  was  clear,  was  elated 
over  this  his  newest  adventure.  He 
had  refused  an  invitation  to  join  his 
son  in  America,  'because/  he  said, 


^ancing  in  the  direction  of  the  guns,  'I 
cannot  leave  my  country  now.*  Mean- 
while he  would  said  a  message  in  di- 
vine verse;  and  he  had  given  up  who 
knows  how  many  trips  with  his  flying 
squadron,  to  remain  in  his  littie  red 
palace  on  the  Grand  Canal  while  he  re- 
freshed his  mind  with  a  review  of  our 
history  and  directed  the  flights  of  his 
fancy  and  rhetoric  to  the  formation  of 
an  ode.  No  doubt  he  thought  his  words 
would  be  taken  as  seriously  in  America 
as  in  Italy  and  France  and  beyond 
the  Adriatic.  And,  of  course,  he  was 
deceived. 

His  message,  I  knew  lat^,  was  al- 
most unheeded:  it  feU  flat  with  crum- 
pled wings;  and  I  was  reminded  of  the 
difference  between  the  Old  Worid  and 
the  New,  of  which  I  had  been  conscious 
that  day  over  the  teacups  on  the  edge  of 
the  battle  of  the  Piave.  Moreover,  the 
Armistice  was  scarcely  signed  before  I 
was  aware  of  the  new  developments 
that  had  been  vaguely  foreshadowed  in 
my  mind. 

In  the  meantime  the  poet-aviator 
had  made  his  famous  flight  to  Vienna, 
and  the  final  victory  of  Vittorio  Veneto 
had  fulfiUed  his  most  glowing  prophecy, 
causing  him  to  exclaim,  'Now  for  the 
first  time  I  believe  in  God!'  Yet  he  en- 
vied those  who  could  rejoice  over  the 
victory.  As  for  himself,  he  longed  'to 
go  apart  in  a  high  mountain  and  be 
alone.'  Instead  of  which,  he  went 
among  the  people  and  began  to  talk. 

With  all  the  faults  of  his  stupendous 
ego,  D'Annunzio,  if  anyone,  deserved 
a  hearing.  His  words  had  raised  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  a  high  pitch  of 
moral  enthusiasm  in  two  great  crises 
of  the  national  life.  When  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country  was  converging 
toward  war,  and  in  the  stem  days  of  re- 
covery after  the  retreat  fromCaporetto, 
the  discourses  he  pronounced  were  so 
exalted  in  tone  and  so  important  for 
their  power  of  leading  that,  in  the  small 
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and  unpretentious  volumes  that  con- 
tain them,  they  seem  confined  within 
too  narrow  limits.  D'Annunzio's  sur- 
charged style  is  a  medium  of  astonish- 
ing efficacy  for  the  expression  of  right- 
eous indignation,  and  hi^  prose  has  the 
poetic  power,  so  dear  to  his  fellow 
countrymen,  of  resolving  into  high  sym- 
bol the  episodes  of  duU  existence.  Just 
as  he  transmuted  the  official  title  of  the 
armed  motor-boats  on  which  Rizzo  and 
PeOegrini  performed  their  naval  feats, 
—  interpreting  'MAS*  (Motoscafi  Anti 
SammerffibUi)  to  mean  Memento  Ardere 
Semper^  —  so  he  translated  the  hum- 
drum ev^its  of  war  and  the  task  of 
patient  resistance  into  'a  song  and  a 
8t(»y/  and  fired  the  imagination  out 
of  which  springs  courage. 

But  his  power  is  not  of  words  alone. 
Nor  IS  his  popularity  due  entirely  to  the 
susceptibility  of  the  Italian  people  to 
rhetoric  and  poetry.  The  Garibaldian 
tradition  of  deeds  is  no  less  a  reality 
than  the  tradition  of  the  Rostrum.  To 
that  complex  people,  in  whom  the  fiery 
ideals  of  youth  combine  mysteriously 
with  age-old  habits  of  inexorable  logic, 
deeds  of  valor  have  the  force  of  conclu- 
sive argumoits.  And  D*Annunzio  the 
volunteer,  the  aviator,  and  the  woimded 
soldier  of  the  Carso,  had  a  power  after 
the  war  incomparably  greater  than 
when,  returning  from  France,  he  bent 
himBelf  to  gird  the  nation  for  war. 
Whether  men  of  lesser  fame  deserve 
the  credit  for  his  exploits  is  another 
question.  The  glory  is  his.  And  it  is  a 
gjory  of  deeds. 

If  among  his  other  endowments 
D*Annunzio  had  possessed  the  quali- 
ties of  a  statesman,  he  would  have  been 
a  great  leader  of  his  people  in  the  diffi- 
cult months  between  war  and  peace. 
But  in  his  'Letter  to  the  Dalmatians,* 
as  in  every  word  he  uttered  after  the 
Armistice,  he  showed  himself  lacking  in 
the  conciliatory  spirit  which  the  hour 
demanded.   He  appealed  to  high  mo- 


tives  of  loyalty  and  courage.  But  he 
failed  to  touch  the  vital  needs  of  the 
present  time  and  to  imderstand  how  he 
might  accommodate  them  to  his  oppor- 
tunity. His  vision  was  of  the  Old  World. 

He  had  long  aspired  to  be  the  na- 
tional poet.  The  praise  he  most  cover- 
ed was  the  saying  that  the  mantle  of 
Carducci  had  faUen  upon  him.  During 
the  Tripoli  campaign  he  sang  of  heroes 
through  many  pages  of  verse,  and  at 
the  end  lam^ited  that  he  had  not  ten 
battleships  instead  of  ten  poems  to  of- 
fer to  his  country.  'Because,'  he  said, 
'in  this  war  we  are  only  whetting  our 
steel  for  the  supreme  conffict.* 

The  supreme  conffict  was  to  restore 
the  glorious  days  of  Rome  and  Venice 
in  a  Greater  Italy,  and  to  make  the 
Adriatic  Sea  once  more  the  Gulf  jof 
Venice.  Now  the  conffict  —  so  much 
greater  and  less  grandiose  than  he  had 
imagined  it  —  was  ended,  and  he  was 
demanding  a  'Roman  peace.* 

At  the  other  extreme  of  Italian  feel- 
ing was  Bissolati,  who  urged  the  gov- 
ernment not  to  insist  upon  the  terms  of 
the  secret  pact,  and  advocated  a  fron- 
tier that  should  exclude  Dalmatia  and 
the  German  Tyrol  and  end  with  the  Ju- 
lian Alps  east  of  Fiume.  And  the  gov- 
ernment, vacillating  as  usual,  compeUed 
Bissolati  to  resign  and  attempted  to 
silence  D'Annimzio.  The  poet,  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-col- 
onel, was  forbidden  to  appear  before 
audiences  that  awaited  him,  his  speech- 
es were  censored,  he  was  ordered  back 
to  his  military  duties,  he  was  irritated 
imtil  he  too  resigned  and  surrendered 
his  commission.  But  he  continued  to 
foment  nationalistic  feeling,  defying  the 
government.  He  said  to  the  Dalma- 
tians, 'If  my  skin  was  tough  before 
the  war,  it  is  ten  times  tougher  now. 
And  more  than  ever  I  know  how  to 
choose  my  means  and  my  moment.' 

The  two  extremes  of  national  feeling 
met  on  the  subject  of  Fiume.  And  if  the 
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Conference  of  Paris  had  given  heed  to 
that  fact,  instead  of  acting  as  if  the 
very  opposite  were  the  truth,  all  would 
have  been  different.  There  had  never, 
indeed,  been  any  question  about  Fiume 
except  the  question  how  it  had  ever 
happened  that  any  Italian  govern- 
ment had  ever  consented  at  any  time, 
even  imder  pressure  from  Russia,  to  put 
Fiume  into  the  hands  of  the  Croatians. 
When  Orlando  reminded  the  public 
that  national  concessions  must  be  made 
for  the  general  good,  he  felt  constrained 
to  add,  'This  does  not  mean  that  we 
shall  ever  be  called  upon  to  siurender 
the  inalienable  rights  of  Italian  Fiume.' 

n 

On  a  public  so  minded  President 
Wilson's  open  letter,  annoimcing  the 
disposition  of  Fiume  in  terms  so  hu- 
miliating to  Italy,  fell  like  a  bolt.  To 
appreciate  what  it  meant,  one  must 
understand  how  far-reaching  had  been 
the  influence  of  the  Wilsonian  ideas 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war. 

The  truth  is  that  the  words  of  Mr. 
Wilson  had  sunk  far  deeper  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  Italian  people 
than  any  words  of  D'Annunzio's  ever 
did;  and  for  this  clear  and  simple  rea^ 
son.  Wilson  spoke  to  them  of  a  new 
world,  a  world  of  peace  and  justice  and 
equality.  D'Annunzio  spoke  to  them  of 
a  revival  of  Rome,  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  Latin  race,  of  the  defense  of 
Italy's  national  rights  and  the  comple- 
tion of  her  liberation  from  a  foreign 
yoke.  He  spoke  to  them  of  the  glory  of 
war,  of  the  magnificence  of  Italy's  re- 
sistance, of  the  beauty  of  her  sacrifice. 
Wilson  spoke  to  them  of  peace  on 
earth.  D'Annunzio  spoke  the  words 
needed  to  urge  them  to  war  and  to  sus- 
tam  their  courage  through  the  long  con- 
flict. But  at  the  end,  tired  as  they  were, 
exhausted  as  they  knew  the  country  to 
be,  and  weary  with  hope  deferred,  what 


could  an  appeal  to  further  resistance 
mean  to  them  compared  to  the  pros- 
pect of  permanent  peace?  In  the  first 
flush  of  victory,  one  of  the  sturdy,  mus- 
cular bersaglieri,  distributing  the  plumes 
of  his  helmet  to  an  applauding  crowd, 
exclaimed,  *  We  are  all  one  people  now; 
the  nations  are  united  in  friendship  and 
peace,  now  and  forever.  Wilson  has 
said  it.' 

The  poet  D'Annunzio,  standing  on 
the  Roman  Capitoline,  kissing  the  war- 
stained  flag  of  Trieste  for  each  of  the 
unredeemed  cities  of  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  then  binding  it  in  crSpe  imtil  the 
day  they  should  be  liberated — whathad 
he  to  offer  in  comparison  to  this  new 
religion  of  unity  among  the  peoples? 
Yet  he  had  the  power  to  hold  many: 
and  already  on  that  day,  three  months 
before  he  led  his  ten  thousand  volun- 
teers into  Fiume,  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  combatants  of  all  ranks,  had 
declared  themselves  ready  to  answer 
his  call  if  he  decided  to  'do  anything 
more  for  Italy.' 

Nothing  but  the  deep  disillusion- 
ment of  the  people  could  have  made 
this  possible.  Whatever  may  have  been 
D'Aimunzio's  motive,  —  whether,  hav- 
ing failed  to  win  an  epic  death,  he  now 
sought  fame  as  the  protagonist  in  a 
drama  of  life;  whether,  having  made 
Dalmatia  his  mistress,  he  was  burning 
to  lay  a  living  sacrifice  at  her  feet; 
whether  it  was  true  patriotism  that 
moved  him  or  inflated  selfishness,  —  it 
is  certain  that  he  won  the  approval  of 
much  of  the  best  element  of  the  nation. 
Idealists  and  liberals,  disappointed 
over  the  Conference  of  Paris,  had  lost 
their  faith  in  the  future.  The  cause  for 
which  they  had  led  the  country  into 
war  against  the  materialists  who  stood 
for  the  greater  gain  of  neutrality  was 
being  dragged  in  the  dust.  And  it  is  not 
altogether  strange  if  the  Old-World 
ideals  for  which  D'Annunzio  stands  — 
chivalrous  resistance,  fearless  defiance^ 
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and  the  determination  never  to  yield 
—  seemed  to  them  more  noble  than  all 
the  compromises  of  the  peacemakers. 
Italy  had  fought  with  the  Allies  for  the 
rights  of  small  nations,  for  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination,  for  democracy 
against  autocracy.  That  she  was  now 
wnmged,  misunderstood,  and  treated 
as  an  enemy,  was  only  the  culminat- 
ing stroke  of  disillusionment.  Theprin- 
dfAes  of  the  Allies  had  been  flaunt- 
ed—  and  for  what  purpose?  If  Mr. 
Wilson  had  denied  Italian  irredentism, 
miiiralling  it  imperialism,  then  why  had 
he  yielded  to  Japan?  It  was  clear  that 
mi^t  was  still  right,  in  spite  of  the 
hard  struggle  to  disprove  it.  The  ideal 
ot  the  New  World  had  failed. 

The  reaction  of  the  Italian  mind 
against  any  form  of  deception  is  im- 
mediate and  uncompromising.  Italians 
win  sacrifice  anything  to  a  cause.  They 
are  always  ready  to  fight  for  a  point 
of  honor,  and  their  power  of  endurance 
has  no  limit.  But  they  are  too  proud 
to  be  imposed  upon,  and  they  will  not 
endure  that  the  idol  they  bow  before 
should  bear  the  least  suspicion  of  a 
sham.  They  see  things  in  clear  out- 
lines,  all  the  details  in  bold  relief,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Latin  race.  They 
have  not  the  advantage  of  a  north- 
em  mist,  which  dulls  the  edges  of  wrong 
lines  and  makes  compromise  easier. 
It  IB  harder  for  Italy  than  for  England 
to  see  in  the  Covenant  'whatever  we 
shall  will  to  make  of  it.* 

And  now  this  strange  situation  has 
oome  about.  Across  the  imity  of  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  Fiume,  across  the 
general  resentm^it,  there  has  sprung 
a  new  cleavage.  A  young  captain  of 
in£uitr>',  writing  from  the  centre  of 
Istria,  expresses  it  thus,  — 

*And  so  the  outcome  of  the  war  for 
Italy  is  that  Italians  aro  doomed  to 
combat  Italians,  one  side  to  defend  the 
fights  of  Italy  and  Fiume,  the  other  for 
the  safety  of  that  other  Italy  to  which 


the  Allies  say,  "Yield  Fiume  to  Cro- 
atia or  we  will  let  you  die  of  hunger.** 

*Our  government,'  he  goes  on,  *was 
obliged  to  compromise,  yielding  on  ac- 
coimt  of  our  poverty.  But  there  were 
those  who  would  not  yield,  and  so  we 
have  had  a  D' Annunzio  and  an  army  of 
volunteers.  ...  I  do  not  know  what 
will  become  of  those  brave  heroes,  but 
I  say  to  Mr.  Wilson,  if  the  auto-deci- 
sion of  Fiume  is  not  the  self-determin- 
ation of  a  people,  then  we  must  deny 
the  existence  of  God.  .  .  .  We  Italians 
can  imderstand  the  Croatians,  though 
they  were  the  most  despemte  defenders 
of  Austria  against  us  to  the  end,  they 
who  now  sit  in  Paris,  not  in  the  seats  of 
the  condemned,  but  on  the  bench  of  the 
judges.  Yet  we  can  forgive  them  and 
live  at  peace  with  them.  For  was  not 
one  of  the  greatVeasons  why  we  fought 
the  war  the  desire  to  give  liberty  and  a 
fatherland  also  to  the  Croatians?  .  .  . 
If  only  the  Americans  could  imder- 
stand! If  they  could  know  what  the 
Allies  have  done  on  the  disputed  fron- 
tiers! They  would  not  then  believe 
that  Italy  wants  what  is  not  her  own, 
that  Italy  will  not  be  fair  to  the  Jugo- 
slavs. .  .  .  You,  signora,  who  have 
lived  among  us,  you  know  that  we  love 
Italy  because  the  name  Italy  spells  to 
us  liberty,  respect,  independence  of 
justice  and  right,  and  above  all,  love  of 
humanity.* 

Another  Italian,  an  enlightened  lib- 
eral who,  though  depressed  over  the 
dark  outlook,  has  faith  that  Italy  will 
rise  greater  for  her  troubles,  writes  from 
Milan, — 

'D'Annunzio  has  been  making  an  ass 
of  himself  as  usual.  And  Wilson  is  ob- 
durate! How  will  it  ever  end?  Our 
nerves  are  on  the  verge  of  a  collapse.' 

Is  there  a  deadlock  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New? 

Watching  the  deliberations  at  Paris, 
we  saw,  or  thought  we  saw,  that  Europe 
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and  America  were  falling  apart  because 
of  different  aims  and  traditions.  Amer- 
ican ideals,  we  were  told,  were  en- 
countering a  recrudescence  of  the  old 
European  nationalistic  spirit.  We  were 
persuaded  that  the  light  of  leading  was 
all  on  our  side,  and  that  the  density  of 
Europe,  especially  of  the  Continent,  was 
too  dark  to  be  quite  penetrated  by  even 
so  clear  a  light.  What  I  felt  that  day  in 
Venice  —  that  D'Annunzio  and  Judge 
lindsey  represented  two  worlds  that 
would  inevitably  show  themselves  to  be 
fundamentally  at  variance  with  each 
other  —  seemed  a  presentiment  of  the 
truth.  Yet  to-day  we  are  forced  to  ack- 
nowledge that  the  Old  World  is  not 
all  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic; 
and  my  supposition  that  those  two 
worlds  were  Europe  on  the  one  side  and 
America  on  the  other  was  based  on  a 
misconception. 

We  are  asking  ourselves  to-day  whe- 
ther, as  a  people,  we  are  endowed  with 
an  international  conscience.  The  desire 
to  reform  aU  nations,  great  outbursts  of 
generosity  toward  foreign  peoples  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  even  the  throwing 
of  ourselves  into  the  world-conflict,  may 
not  imply  that  sense  of  a  permanent 
international  responsibility  which,  until 
the  term '  international '  is  rescued  from 
its  abuse  by  the  conmiimists,  must  be 
caUed  the  'new  nationalism.* 

If  our  eyes  are  now  being  opened,  we 
ought  to  look  far  enough  to  see  that  the 
New  World  is  no  less  real  beyond  the 
seas  than  upon  our  own  soil.  Where,  in- 
deed, should  we  look  for  a  conviction 
of  international  responsibility,  for  the 
hope  of  uniting  the  nations  in  the  serv- 


ice of  humanity,  if  not  to  the  fellow 
countrymen  of  Mazzini?  I  will  not 
maintain  that  Orlando  is  possessed  of 
it,  nor  yet  Sonnino.  'Mazzini  has  been 
an  exile  from  Italy  for  ten  years,'  said 
a  prominent  Italian,  impatient  with  a 
government  that  does  not  represent 
the  governed.  I  do  not  maintain  that  a 
fair  vote  would  show  the  majority  of 
Italians  to  be  Mazzinians.  But  I  should 
like  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that, 
having  spent  in  America  one  half  of  the 
time  we  were  at  war  and  the  other  half 
in  Italy,  I  saw  as  much  enthusiasm  for 
a  league  of  nations  in  Italy  as  in  Amer- 
ica. It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  one 
can  believe,  if  one  thinks  of  what  Italy 
has  had  to  endure  from  the  old  com- 
binations that  were  to  be  destroyed.  If 
America  had  been  bought  and  sold  as 
often  as  has  Italy,  she  would  have  been 
willing  to  take  up  as  great  a  burden  as 
Italy  took  upon  herself,  that  such  things 
might  be  possible  no  longer. 

Inunediately  after  the  invasion  of 
Belgium,  a  Milan  periodical  devoted  to 
the  ideas  of  Mazzini  organized  the  first 
of  many  committees  that  were  formed 
at  that  time  to  work  for  the  cause  of 
Italian  intervention  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  The  spirit  of  Mazzini  lives  and 
grows  among  the  people,  even  though 
Orlando  was  an  obstructionist  at  Paris, 
even  though  D'Annunzio  at  Fiume  and 
Zara  is  a  Renaissance  figure  against 
a  background  of  debased  Machiavel- 
lianism. 

The  line  of  cleavage  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New  is  neither  geo- 
graphical nor  ethnological  nor  national. 
It  is  a  cleavage  of  the  spirit. 
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DIPLOMACY   AND   THE   OCCULT 

To  b^gin  with,  a  little  geography. 

When  I  bought  my  house-lot,  years 
ago,  I  had  in  mind  a  future  garden.  So 
I  chose  a  spot  a  little  way  up  a  hill, 
in  what  once  must  have  been  an  alder 
swile,  a  catch-basin  for  all  the  loam 
ind  silt  washed  down  in  centuries.  The 
said  loam  lies  deep  and  fertile  there,  and 
the  house  now  stands  in  the  centre  of 
it,  on  a  low»  built-up  mound.  In  times 
of  melting  snow  and  flood,  it  has  been 
knofwn  to  be  entirely  surrounded  by 
water.  At  other  times,  and  more  fre- 
quently, it  has  been  entirely  surround- 
ed by  small  boys,  who  appear  as  sud- 
denly from  apparently  nowhere  as  do 
tiny  toads  after  some  summer  showers. 
This  phenom^ion,  by  careful  study,  has 
been  found  scientifically  to  coincide  with 
the  ripening  of  certain  of  my  fruits. 

Now,  all  my  trees,  both  shade  and 
fruit,  line  the  outer  edge  of  my  lot. 
Tlere  is  plenty  of  sunlight  on  the  house; 
and  in  August  the  ice-chest  on  the 
northeasterly  comer  needs  protection 
from  the  heat  of  the  morning  sun,  and 
the  dining-room  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner is  also  apt  to  be  overwarm.  One  of 
the  joysof  home-building  is  to  meet  and 
circumvent  just  such  ploys  of  the  devil ; 
and  my  first  thought  in  the  case  was, 
'Grapevines!  lots  of  them!'  But  then 
came  a  second  thought  —  the  aU-but- 
prehensile  boy.  Ultimately  I  won  suc- 
cess and  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
Seven!  feet  above  the  tops  of  the  din- 
ing-room windows  I  screwed  to  the 
house-wall  a  series  of  iron  arms,  five 
feet  kmg,  with  wire  guys  from  their  tips 
to  soew-eyes  higher  up.  On  these  arms 
I  laid  cfaidKen-wire  netting,  and  trained 


the  grapevmes  up  to  run  along  that  net 
fifteen  feet  from  thegroimd  —  Niagaras 
and  Wordens.  Then,  on  a  low  gas-pipe 
trelUs  under  the  windows,  I  made  a 
little  arbor  of  showy  grapes  of  no  special 
value,  as  a  whaleman  throws  out  a  tub 
to  keep  the  attention  of  a  too  energetic 
whale.  This  arbor  was  systematicaUy 
raided  every  season,  in  the  dark,,  after 
sublimely  innocent  daylight  inspection 
by  a  scouting  party.  A  certain  amoimt 
of  fictitious  energy  about  it  on  my  part 
entirely  satisfied  the  raiders  on  every 
point  of  success.  Meanwhile,  — 

Item:  the  grapes  I  cared  for  were  en- 
tirely above  boy  range. 

Item:  the  broad  mass  of  their  green 
leaves  and  overhang  shielded  perfectly 
both  dining-room  and  pantry  from  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  sununer  sun. 

Item:  certain  vines  were  allowed  to 
trail  across  the  dining-room  windows, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  coloring  of  their 
grapes,  hanging  in  rich  clusters  against 
the  upper  panes.  A  mass  of  others 
turned  one  outlook  from  an  oblong  to 
an  oriel  cave,  fruit-hung.  Bushels  of 
clusters  hung  down  from  the  horizontal 
netting  up  above,  lovely  to  look  at, 
convenient  to  the  hand  through  the 
dropped  upper  sash  of  the  windows 
when  wanted;  and  for  from  forty  to 
fifty  days  after  September  15  they  sup- 
plied the  table  with  fruit  absolutely 
fresh.  Of  course,  for  quantity,  grape- 
juice  use,  etc.,  the  house-ladder  from  the 
cellar  was  brought  into  action  pro  tem. 

We  all  recall  that  bitter  winter,  the 
one  that  stands  out  in  memory  above 
all  others.  By  it  some  of  my  vines  were 
killed,  and  it  was  needful  to  plant  more, 
especially  Niagaras.  So  for  days  and 
days  that  spring,   each  early  mom. 
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before  breakfast  and  business,  found 
me  digging  holes  in  that  embankment 
and  wheeling  away  the  soil  to  be  shov- 
eled in  imder  a  piazza  where  there  was 
still  a  cavity  concealed  and  usable  for 
such.  Did  you  ever  dig  a  hole  the  size  of 
a  barrel?  Just  one  hole?  It  is  remark- 
able how  much  earth  and  stpn^  one 
such  can  produce  —  and  the  time  it 
takes;  and  likewise  the  appetite  for  a 
subsequent  breakfast.  Well,  just  multi- 
p^  that  one  hole,  if  you  please,  by  nine ! 

From  beyond  the  hedge,  Csesar,  our 
neighbor's  Airedale,  watched  me  keenly 
with  professional  interest,  possibly  even 
envy.  Said  neighbor  —  a  new  one  — 
had  recently  erected  a  small  hen-house; 
and  Csesar  found  much  enjoyable  em- 
plo3rment  in  digging  out  rats  there 
from  that  time  on.  I  discouraged  Ceesar 
from  crossing  the  Rubicon,  for  reasons. 

In  my  time  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  grapevines,  and  did  not  care 
to  wait  too  many  years  for  growth 
which  could  be  attained  in  less.  So  I 
made  a  deal  with  my  butcher,  who  sup- 
plied me  with  one  hundred  pounds  of 
raw  beef-bones  for  each  hole,  each  lot 
in  a  potato-sack  for  ease  of  handling. 
For  the  curious  I  will  remark  that  each 
sackful  cost  me  four  dollars  at  war- 
prices;  but  they  would  save  years  of 
time  in  vine-growth. 

That  same  night,  in  the  darkness  and 
mist,  I  planted  those  sacks,  each  in  its 
own  hole,  as  Homer  would  have  said, 
a  half-barrow-load  of  barnyard  manure 
on  top,  weU  tamped  down,  and  a  bar- 
row-load of  fresh  loam  from  the  garden 
on  that.  In  this  last  the  vines  were  set 
and  well  watered,  and  flower-beds  ar- 
ranged for  decoration  while  they  grew. 
Thereafter  foUowed  a  period  of  peace, 
'under  one's  own  vine  and  fig-tree,'  as 
the  psalmist  hath  it  —  or  somebody 
else;  a  period  that  reached  to  weeks,  un- 
til the  vines  had  taken  root  and  shot  out 
green  fronds,  and  gave  every  evidence 
of  prosperity.  Then  came  the  shockl 


Returning  from  business  that  night, 
I  strolled  around  the  house-comer,  wa^ 
tering-pot  in  hand,  humming  a  song  of 
summer  and  fruition  of  desire;  and  lo! 
where  had  been  my  best  vine-coUection, 
now  was  a  yawning  cavity!  .The  lawn 
was  messed  for  square  yards  with  sub- 
soil, and  smaU  stones  kicked  out;  the 
vines  were  in  a  heap  at  one  side,  sad 
and  wilty;  and  the  place  looked  like  a 
section  of  South  Africa  after  the  play- 
time of  an  Aard-vark. 

I  said  somewhat,  brief  and  staccato, 
after  the  manner  of  Anglo-Saxon  men; 
hurried  those  wilted  vines  abed  again, 
and  turned  the  hose  on.  Then,  with  hoe 
and  shovel,  I  cleaned  the  sward  as  best 
I  could,  and  washed  it  off.  With  axe 
and  stake  and  wire-netting  I  laid  down 
a  mat  of  protection,  both  above  the 
vine-roots  and  for  a  full  yard  round 
about,  and  went  to  rest  myself.  Did  it 
protect?  It  did  not.  Next  night  that 
wire  net  had  been  uprooted  on  two  sides, 
and  more  holes  dug,  k^-size,  in  each  I 
Again  I  repaired  damage;  but  this  time 
I  raided  the  kitchen,  brought  out  the 
red-pepper  can,  and  dusted  that  place 
right  well.  That  served  —  till  the  next 
shower:  but  it  merely  gave  the  oiemy 
opportunity  to  attack  the  other  vine- 
roots,  which  he  industriously  improv- 
ed, with  absolutely  no  improvement 
to  the  surrounding  landscape.  Always 
this  was  done  during  the  hoiu^  when  I 
was  away  from  home.  Never  did  I 
catch  the  criminal  at  work. 

By  just  a  grade  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, plus  red  pepper  as  I  worked,  I 
kept  about  one  step  in  advance  of  the 
game,  but  only  one.  It  was  efiiciont,to  a 
certain  degree;  but  I  must  admit  it  was 
unsightly  in  result.  Moreover,  I  began 
to  question  if  the  said  game  hadn't 
been  carried  on  quite  long  enough;  so 
with  amiable  mien  I  i^iterviewed  Cae- 
sar's owner  from  the  safe  standpoint 
of  my  side  of  the  high  hedge. 

She  was  calm,  placid;  she  freely^  ad* 
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milted  that  Ccnar  had  enjoyed  home- 
timmmg  m  digging  out  rats  and  mice, 
and  she  had  seoi  mice  appearing  and 
disappearing  in  holes  in  my  underpin- 
ning, so  she  was  not  surprised.  But  —^ 
she  could,  not  be  expected  to  be  watch- 
mg  Caesar  all  the  time:  she  had  other 
things  to  do.  Then  —  subacidly,  and 
with  no  apparent  sequence  —  she  add- 
ed, 'Your  trees  overhang  my  hedge.' 

So  they  do,  somewhat,  although  I 
have  pruned  thesn  a  good  deal.  Both 
hedge  and  neighbor  were  later  arrivals; 
the  trees  started  there  first.  But  that 
is  a  detail.  However  —  I  had  met  the 
Prossian,  and  had  been  defeated  in  the 
first  round.  So,  like  others  in  like  case, 
I  sought  allies  —  in  my  case,  the  vil- 
lage police. 

The  advice,  given  promptly,  was  en- 
erg^ic,  even  drastic.  'I'd  shoot  that 
dog  if  it  was  my  place!' 

I  thought  of  big,  lumbering,  gentle, 
Idndly-mannered  Csesar,  faithfully  fol- 
bwing  out  home  training,  and  shook 
my  head.  Not  if  I  knew  myself! 

'Well:  you  tell  'em  to  tie  'im  up,  and 
if  they  don't,  you  teU  the  chief;  he'U 
send  me,  and  they'll  catch  it.  We  have 
lots  of  dog-cases  to  settle  —  and  they 
always  do,'  he  ended  cryptically. 

Evidently  the  police-idea  was '  force,' 
by  word  or  club.  Now,  so  far  as  I  know, 
our  fiunily  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  back  never  had  a  line-fence  or 
boundary  war.  They  are  mean  things, 
at  best;  at  worst,  tiiey  are  perpetual 
hdL  So,  whyb^in?  At  least,  why  not 
try  diplomacy  first?  Would  n't  even  a 
Hun  see  the  velvet  hand  under  the  iron 
^ve,  if  I  first  took  up  the  bludgeon? 
There's  heredity  on  both  sides  of  that 
hedge  to  be  considered.  Why  ignore 
mine? 

So  I  hied  me  to  my  desk  and  thus 
indited  my  dispatch:  — 
Mr  DEAR  Nbohbob,  — 

Bf ginning  with  July  1,  in  harmony  with 
the  PhAaitiuii  Law,  I  must  aak  you  to 


enact  a  special  law  for  the  dog,  CsBsar,  and 
keep  him  under  restraint  by  leash  or  other- 
wise when  not  under  your  family's  direct 
eye  and  control 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  I  have  been 
very  patient  regarding  his  diggings  in  our 
embankment  during  the  past  weeks.  He 
has  destroyed  pUnts  that  I  cannot  replace, 
seriously  damaged  growing  vines  and  set 
them  back,  and  has  made  the  spot  un- 
sightly—  partly  through  his  own  efforts, 
partly  through  my  attempts  at  prevention 
without  hurting  him.  This  I  do  not  care  to 
have  continued. 

I  have  been  fully  aware  that  he  is  not 
specially  to  blame,  since  you  explained  that 
he  has  been  trained  at  home  to  dig  out  rats 
and  mice  around  your  henhouse;  and  — 
as  you  correctly  pointed  out  —  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  and  always  have  been  some 
very  attractive  mouse-holes  in  my  embank- 
ment, ever  since  the  house  was  built.  Mice 
are  not  made  welcome  inside  the  house,  so 
they  work  outside. 

But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Schinundpink,  you 
omitted  to  consider  that  they  are  my  mouse- 
hdes,  not  Caesar's.  Their  attractiveness  is 
my  asset,  not  his;  and  if  mouse-holes  are 
essential  to  Caesar's  happiness,  it  is  your 
duty  as  his  owner  to  provide  mouse-holes 
for  him  in  place  of  those  which  he  has  al- 
ready dug  out  around  the  hen-house,  and 
not  oblige  him  to  rely  on  mine. 

So,  in  all  neighborly  friendliness,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Schimmelpink,  I  bring  this  to  your 
attention. 

Very  truly  yoius. 


I  eyed  it  with  satisfaction.  Therel 
that  will  perhaps  have  some  effect,  and 
save  at  least  a  police  intervention.  But 
first  we'll  give  Csesar  one  more  chance, 
and  fresh  red  pepper. 

We  did.  Days  passed,  more  days,  a 
week,  more  weeks!  yet  Csesar  dug  not. 
In  fact  he  has  not  dug  even  a  paw-print 
aroimd  there  since.  And  what  is  even 
more  significant,  only  the  other  day  a 
fat,  matronly  white  hen  from  that  iden- 
tical hen-house  came  pensively  singing 
through  the  hedge;  and  instead  of  the 
customary  hen  depredations  among  the 
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flower-beds,  with  the  directness  of  one 
heaven-sent  and  with  the  perfect  Haus- 
frau  gait  she  waddled  to  the  very  cen- 
tre of  that  side  of  my  little  lawn  and 
laid  thereon  an  absolutely  fresh  and 
perfectly  good  egg! 

Why  is  a  hen,  a  white  hen,  if  she  be 
not  a  dove  of  peace,  thus  laying  her 
'olive  branches*  before  my  very  door? 
Happy  omen! 

And  now  I  am  looking  backward  over 
recent  history  and  happily  deciding 
that  the  above  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
successful  diplomatic  letter  that  I  never 
sent! 

ON  THE   FRENCH   METHOD  OF 
CROSSING  THE   STREET 

It  is  by  observing  some  of  the  most 
trivial  acts  of  human  beings  that  we 
imderstand  the  most  divine,  and  by  ap- 
preciating the  simplest  works  of  God 
that  we  love  the  most  complex.  Thus 
poets  and  scientists  alike  have  reached 
often  the  astounding  principles  that 
underlie  the  universal  drama,  as  it  is 
called,  by  the  sudden  consideration  of 
a  falling  apple,  a  bouncing  lid  on  a  tea- 
kettle, a  flower  in  a  crannied  wall.  Why 
this  should  be  so,  I  leave  to  those  minds 
who  have  no  bread  and  butter  to  earn. 
I  am  content  to  note  the  fact  and  profit 
by  it. 

I  had  long  puzzled  over  the  contra^ 
dictory  text  of  TertuUian:  'Credibile 
est,  quia  ineptum  est  .  .  .  certum  est, 
quia  impossibile  est.'  To  be  sure,  I 
would  never  admit  to  my  friends  that 
it  puzzled  me;  to  them  I  said  it  was 
sublime  and  hence  mysterious;  in  the 
classroom  I  smiled  with  an  insouciance 
found  only  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
have  solved  the  riddle  of  the  universe. 
I  feel  that  I  understand  TertuUian  bet- 
ter than  he  understood  himself.  For 
the  passage  from  the  up-stream  side- 
walk of  the  Pont  Neuf  to  the  down- 
stream side-walk,  at  any  time  of  day, 
--  if  actually  accomplishedy  —  belongs 


to  that  class  of  events  properly  called 
miraculous,  whose  existence  depends, 
not  only  on  their  absiurdity,  but  on 
their  impossibility. 

A  Frenchman  who  wishes  to  cross  the 
street  never  looks  up  and  down,  to  see 
if  the  current  of  traffic  is  stilled.  He 
knows  that  he  would  be  wasting  time. 
He  pays  no  attention:  he  starts  in  and 
walks  across.  When  he  comes  to  a  taxi- 
cab,  he  makes  his  way  around  it,  or  he 
lets  it  make  its  way  around  him.  He 
looks  out  for  himself,  and  the  taxi  looks 
out  for  itself.  Thus  both  parties  are 
placed  on  an  equal  basis;  no  class-privi- 
l^es  are  involved;  and  the  democratic 
rule  of  tolerance  and  fair  play  is  exer- 
cised at  all  times.  At  this  very  minute, 
there  are  three  bicycles,  an  omnibus,  a 
delivery  wagon;  five  taxicabs,  two  hacks, 
four  push-carts,  seven  old  women,  nine 
soldiers,  three  children,  five  cripples, 
four  errand-boys,  one  postman,  and 
thirty-four  pairs  of  young  lovers  in  the 
street  between  the  Quai  des  Orf&vres 
and  the  Quai  de  Conti;  and  all  are  pur- 
suing their  ends  at  any  speed  pleasing 
to  them,  and  succeeding  very  satisfao 
torily.  And  on  the  curbstone  stand  an 
American  major  and  colonel,  both  of 
whom,  my  field-glasses  tell  me,  wear 
the  D.S.C.  ribbon,  helpless,  nervously 
waiting  for  that  moment,  which  will 
never  come,  when  the  traffic  will  stop 
and  the  tides  roU  back  to  let  the  chosoi 
cross. 

There  is  something  very  significant 
in  this  turmoil.  To  an  American  it 
seems  like  a  veritable  chaos;  as  a  mat> 
ter  of  fact,  I  believe  it  is  that  deeper 
harmony  which  philosophers  speak  o( 
sometimes,  which  reconcOes  the  con- 
tradictions in  things  and  makes  the  ab- 
surd the  probable.  As  Plotinus  says  in 
the  Ninth  Book  of  the  Sixth  Ennead: 
*  Whosoever  thinks  that  things  are  gov- 
erned by  chance  and  by  caprice  .  .  •  ii 
very  far  removed  from  God.*  No,  itii 
not  good  luck  alone  which  guide 
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people  through  the  labyrinth:  it  is  an 
intcjligoice  like  that  which  keeps  the 
atoms  moving  in  their  smaller  but  no 
less  crowded  world,  an  intelligence 
which  in  America  has  been  replaced  by 
the  'traffic  cop.' 

A  traffic  cop,  when  you  come  to  spec- 
ulate on  his  being,  is  an  insult  to  the 
human  spirit.  In  intention,  he  is  put 
there  to  do  good;  in  effect,  he  does 
ham.  He  is  meant  to  save  lives  by  r^- 
uhdng  traffic;  but  he  breeds  in  the  soul 
of  man  a  cowardice  which  makes  him 
lower  than  a  taxicab,  which  kills  what 
18  manly  in  him.  What  does  it  avail  a 
man  to  cross  the  street  at  the  price  of 
his  soul?  'There  is  a  double  death,' 
says  Porphyry  in  the  ninth  paragraph 
of  his  OpinumSf  'one  of  which  is  known 
to  all,  whereby  the  body  is  loosed  from 
the  soul;  the  other  is  the  death  of  phil- 
osophers, where  the  soul  is  loosed  from 
the  body.  Nor  does  one  always  follow 
the  other.'  It  is  this  first  death  which 
our  traffic  cops  prevent;  indeed,  it  is  the 
only  one  they  appreciate.  But  they  do 
not  know  that  by  their  sedulous  care 
of  the  body  they  are  preparing  it  for 
that  v^  divorce  from  the  soul  which 
they  are  trying  to  avoid.  The  French- 
man who  is  allowed  to  mingle  courage- 
ously with  the  fearful  instruments  of 
bodily  death  is  educating  his  soul  for  a 
freedom  which  he  could  never  attain 
through  the  cares  of  another.  The  loos- 
ing of  the  soul  from  the  body  is  realized 
every  minute  beneath  my  windows  and 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Henri  IV. 
*Certum  est,  quia  impossibile  est.' 

We  Americans  have  been  very  obstin- 
ate about  this  matter  of  traffic  in 
Fnmce,  and  on  the  bridge  which  spans 
the  GinHide  at  Bordeaux  have  insti- 
tuted a  system  of  r^ulations  which 
wouU  be  tragic  if  it  worked.  Fortun- 
atdy ,  the  system  is  not  to  stem  the  flow, 
but  to  guide  it;  not  to  hold  it  up  for 
those  who  would  cross,  but  to  keep  it  on 
those  stdes  of  the  street  to  which  Amer- 


ican custom  has  assigned  it.  When 
we  crossed  the  bridge  before  this  inno- 
vation, our  car  would  often  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  drove  of  pigs  being  driven 
to  market,  impeded  in  its  progress  by  a 
reflective  ox-cart.  But  I  had  learned 
that  oxen  are  no  match  for  a  Cadillac  in 
speed,  and  that  it  is  very  expensive  to 
disregard  a  drove  of  pigs.  And  so  I 
would  lean  back  in  the  car  and  give  my- 
self over  to  the  mixtiure  of  sounds  that 
stirred  about  me:  the  cries  of  the  drov- 
ers, the  honk  of  the  automobile  horn, 
the  cracking  of  long  whips,  the  shouts 
of  newspaper-venders,  the  clanging  of 
electric-car  bells,  all  harmonized  by  the 
strangeness  of  things  that  are  foreign. 

And  then,  one  day,  we  arrived  to  find 
all  this  in  confusion.  Ropes  had  been 
strung  to  divide  the  bridge  into  aUeys; 
marines  dressed  like  M.P.'s  were  on 
guard  to  chase  traffic  into  the  right  al- 
ley. Needlesstosay,  none  of  these  obe- 
dient marines  spoke  French;  none  was 
aggressive  in  showing  his  love  for  the 
French  soul.  There  was  utter  Bedlam 
everywhere.  A  man  would  arrive  with 
six  sheep  and  a  barking,  frisking  dog. 
He  would  try  to  cross  the  bridge.  Out 
would  dash  a  marine  and  try  to  direct 
him  into  the  proper  alley.  But,  alas,  a 
wagon  loaded  with  fagots  and  drawn  by 
two  horses  not  hitched  abreast  would 
have  already  started  over.  And  the 
poor  sheep-man  would  have  to  keep  his 
sheep  from  under  the  wheels  of  a  thou- 
sand vehicles,  whizzing  here  and  there, 
until  he  could  take  his  turn.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  traffic  crawled  over  in 
two  streams;  but  the  ends  were  so  jam- 
med with  swearing,  cursing,  yelling, 
barking,  shrieking,  yelping,  mooing, 
lowing,  braying,  desperate,  bewildered, 
frightened,  and  thoroughly  demoral- 
ized men,  women,  animals,  and  vehicles, 
that  one  preferred  infinitely  to  swim 
the  river  rather  than  attempt  the 
bridge. 

A  specious  order  was  obtained  from 
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this  experiment,  but  all  the  pleasure  of 
crossing  the  bridge  was  gone.  Of  course, 
it  might  have  been  different.  For  after 
a  man  has  been  sufficiently  operated  by 
his  government,  he  is  unhappy  without 
its  ministration.  Thus,  in  a  'town  in 
Germany,  where  I  happened  to  be  play- 
ing the  r61e  of  cunning  old  Fury,  the 
Burgomaster  was  miserable  when  I 
told  him  that  during  the  American  oc- 
cupation he  would  be  left  to  his  own 
initiative,  so  far  as  was  consistent 
with  our  interests.  The  scheme  did  n't 
work:  he  had  to  have  a  superior,  and 
was  paralyzed  whesn  given  the  use  of 
his  limbs  —  or  mayhap  they  had  atro- 
phied.  A  superior  was  furnished. 

Now,  the  spirit  of  the  Parisian  needs 
no  superior.  like  all  liberal  minds,  his 
is  capable  of  making  choices.  And  his 
is  furthermore  capable  of  changing  its 
choices.  There  are  two  characteristics 
which  I  never  found  in  Germany.  I 
found  that  my  Grermans  would  do  fairly 
weU  what  they  were  told  to  do;  that,  if 
.  one  made  up  dieir  minds  for  them,  they 
were  not  difficult  to  handle;  but  I  never 
found  one  of  them  who  could  make  up 
his  own  mind.  They  live  according  to 
their  place  in  a  hierarchy;  they  work 
like  trained  animals.  A  German  would 
never  attempt  to  cross  the  Pont  Neuf. 
He  would  b^in  on  one  side  and  walk  to 
the  end;  and  having  reached  the  end, 
would  turn  round  and  come  back.  He 
would  argue  that  sidewalks  were  meant 
to  be  walked  on  by  himian  beings,  and 
that  hence  human  beings  should  walk 
on  sidewalks;  and  that  anyone  who 
attempted  to  cross  the  street  where  no 
crossing  was  labeled  was  a  pig-hound 
and  had  best  be  fined.  Of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Wilhelm.  You  will  notice 
that  their  new  republic  is  still  an  em- 
pire. They  cannot  choose. 

The  same  freedom  of  thought  which 
prevents  the  existence  of  traffic  cops  in 
Pkuris  caused  the  erection  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city  of  a  monument  from 


ancient  Egypt,  a  monument  whose  in- 
scription only  the  erudite  can  read,  but 
whose  symbolism  in  this  most  modem 
of  places  is  irresistible.  A  Frenchman 
to  whom  I  expressed  my  views  on  the 
subject  agreed  that  it  was  a  proper 
symbol  for  Paris  life;  for  what  is  an  ob- 
elisk, he  said,  but  a  phallos?  He  was 
an  amusing  man;  but  he  came  from 
Lyons,  and  hence  cannot  be  said  to  un- 
derstand the  capital.  The  reason  why 
the  obelisk  is  so  weU  placed  is  not  his  at 
aU,  but  its  simplicity  of  form  and  rigid- 
ity of  pose.  For  were  I  to  look  for  one 
thing  which  expressed  the  spirit  of  this 
splendid  city  better  than  another,  I 
would  seek  it,  not  on  the  boulevards  or 
at  Montmartre,  but  in  the  Sorbonne 
and  in  the  cold  drama  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  I  know  that  this  would 
be  a  hopelessly  fragmentary  expression 
of  what  France  and  Paris  mean;  but  it 
would  be  a  fragment  much  more  sig- 
nificant than  any  other.  For  the  Sor- 
bonne offers  in  its  curriculum,  not 
everything  that  was  ever  known,  but 
those  things  which  certain  wise  men 
think  worth  knowing;  and  the  drama  of 
the  seventeenth  century  presents,  not 
all  the  emotions  experienced  by  man, 
but  only  those  which  certain  intelligent 
artists  think  worth  exhibiting  in  public, 
arranged  in  a  manner  best  fitted  to  ex- 
hibit them.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the 
human  power  of  choice  in  action;  it  is 
the  Frenchman  crossing  the  crowded 
street  and  choosing  his  own  path. 

THE   WAR  AND   HIGHBURY 

Anent  those  'fascinating,  compen- 
sating, curing  nurses*  of  TroUope's,  a 
Club  member  writes  from  Oklahoma 
to  suggest  that  not  more  useful  and 
more  fascinating,  but  certainly  as  useful 
and  as  fascinating,  nurses  might  have 
stepped  from  the  pages  of  the  ininiitF> 
able  Miss  Austen.  He  fancies  Elia^ 
beth  Bennet,  Anne  Elliot,  and 
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Dashwood  in  a  hospital  managed  by 
*poor  Miss   Taylor/  with  Emma  in 
charge  of  the  storeroom  —  who  so  ex- 
pert in  grud    and  arrowroot?  —  and 
Miss  Bates   frequently  coming  in  to 
share  a  'beautiful  little  leg  of  pork'  or 
some  baked  apples  with  the  convales- 
cents. Of  course,  that  hospital  was  at 
Kghbory,  *  that  airy,  cheerful,  happy- 
iooking  Highbury,'  only  sixteen  miles 
from  London;  and  in  what  house  ^ut 
the  *  modern,  well-built  *  Hartfield,  emp- 
ty since  Bnuna's  removal  to  DonweU 
Abbey?  Equally  of  course  it  was  a  navy 
hospital.    Miss  Austen's  preference  for 
that  branch  of  the  service  is  too  mark- 
ed for  that  to  be  questioned. 

For  her  part,  said  Mrs.  Elton,  she  did 
not  think  it  necessary  for  young  wom- 
en moving  in  the  first  circles  to  go  into 
the  hospitals;  her  second  housemaid 
had  g^me,  and  she  had  made  no  ob- 
jeeticms:  the  girl  was  inclined  to  be 
impertinent  —  it  was  very  proper  for 
creatures  of  that  sort  to  make  them- 
sdves  useful  as  nurses,  but  her  sister 
Selina  would  be  shocked  at  Mrs.  Wes- 
ton's taking  in  young  ladies.  Such  do- 
ings were  never  tolerated  at  Maple 
Gfove.    Of  course,  it  was  aU  due  to 
Emma  Woodhouse,  whose  passion  for 
the  admiration  of  the  other  sex  had  al- 
ways beoi  so  shockingly  evident.  Poor 
Kni^tley  —  she  pitied  him,  but  she 
had  alwa3r8  known  how  it  would  be. 
She  herself  considered  the  preparing  of 
hosfxtal  comforts,  which  could  be  done 
in  one's  own  home,  much  more  suitable 
work  for  women  of  delicate  sensibil- 
ities; and  she  gladly  gave  the  use  of 
her  drawing-room  twice  a  week  for  the 
Serving  Guild.    No  one  could  believe 
the  work  it  entailed.  Only  that  morn- 
ing she  had  been  closeted  at  least  an 
hour  with  her  maid,  making  out  the 
new  directions  for  cutting  out  pyjamas. 
I  regret  to  say  that  under  her  chair- 
manship the  Sewing  Guild  found  diffi- 
culty in  holding  its  members  together, 


and  the  Hartfield  pyjama  supply  was 
deficient  imtil  Elinor  Dashwood  ap- 
pealed to  her  elderly  friend,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings. That  warm-hearted  woman  open- 
ed her  purse  and  her  house,  rallied  her 
old  city  friends  to  her  support,  and 
kept  the  sewing-machines  clicking  fast 
and  long  in  Berkeley  Street.  A  simi- 
lar appeal  from  Anne  Elliot  to  Lady 
Russell  set  dozens  of  Bath  dowagers  to 
making  surgical  dressings.  A  steady 
stream  of  hampers  for  Miss  Anne's 
sailors  poured  in  from  Uppercross,  their 
packing  with  chickens,  ^gs,  cream, 
butter,  and  jam  being  the  event  of  the 
week  to  the  whole  Musgrove  family. 
Mrs.'  Bemiet's  poor  nerves  would  not 
permit  her  to  knit,  but  whenever  the 
horses  could  be  spared  from  the  farm, 
she  drove  to  her  sister  Philips's  and  to 
Lucas  Lodge,  to  coUect  socks  and  des- 
cant on  the  bravery  of  her  three  sons- 
in-law  in  France.  Wickham  was,  of 
course,  her  favorite.  Being  in  the  r^;u- 
lars,  he  was  early  in  Flanders. 

As  for  that  arch-bully.  Lady  Cath- 
erine de  Burgh,  when  the  guns  in  Flan- 
ders began  to  reverberate  through 
Kent,  she  fled  in  terror  to  Pemberley. 
The  Darcys  gave  her  shelter,  and  by 
working  on  her  pride  of  rank  and  sense 
of  duty  as  a  landed  proprietor,  finally 
induced  her  to  make  Bosings  a  refuge 
for  Belgians,  imder  the  management  of 
Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Collins's  spare  time 
was  occupied  in  writing  daily  reports  to 
Lady  Catherine,  assuring  her  diat  the 
satin  furniture  was  covered  with  hoi- 
land,  and  that  the  refugees  were  al- 
lowed to  use  only  the  piano  in  the 
housekeeper's  room.  When  the  gov- 
ernment accepted  the  early  offer  of 
Pemberly  for  a  convalescent  home. 
Lady  Catherine  took  herself  and  her 
daughter  off  to  Bath.  She  proposed  to 
take  her  niece  also,  but  the  diffident 
Greorgiana  asserted  herself.  Her  broth- 
er was  in  the  artillery,  and  her  job  was 
to  see  that  his  supply  of  shells  did  not 
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fail.  Before  her  aunt's  wrath  could  fair- 
ly explode,  Georgiana  was  out  of  the 
house  and  on  her  way  to  the  nearest 
munition  plant. 

Her  bc^ch-mate  there  was  Maria 
Bertram,  finding  at  last  peace  and  sat- 
isfaction in  work  that  taxed  all  the  en- 
ergy of  her  vigorous,  restless  nature. 

Mary  Crawford  foUowed  her  brother 
to  France,  and  drove  a  motor  ambu- 
lance with  the  same  spirit  and  skill 
with  which  she  used  to  ride  Fanny 
Price's  horse. 

As  for  Fanny  herself,  her  part  was 
not  in  such  deeds  of  derring-do;  she 
stayed  in  her  quiet  rectory,  'working 
early  and  late,  with  neatness  and'  des- 
patch,' on  comforts  for  her  brother  Wil- 
liam and  his  Jackies  on  the  North  Sea, 
and  her  chaplain  husband  and  his  men 
in  France.  Many  of  their  men,  home 
on  leave  or  convalescing,  found  Thorn- 
ton Lacey  a  haven  of  rest. 

Jane  Bingley,  too,  stayed  quietly  at 
home,  caring  not  only  for  her  own  little 
family,  but  for  the  children  of  her  more 
active  sisters.  The  little  Darcys  were 
there  and  so  were  the  little  Wickhams. 
The  irrepressible  Lydia  was  serving  cof- 
fee to  troop  trains  on  the  Somme, 
and  many  a  Tonmiy  went  to  the  front 
heartened  by  her  loud  and  jovial  voice. 

Jane  Fairfax  did  not  come  to  Hart- 
field,  being  occupied  at  Enscombe  with 
recreation  work  for  a  neighboring  train- 
ing-camp. Frank  Churchill  won  his  com- 
mission early,  served  two  years,  had  a 
touch  of  gas  and  was  invalided  home. 
Jane's  nursing  pulled  him  through^  and 
he  was  back  at  the  front  before  the  end. 
Willoughby  served,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  in  Colonel  Brandon's  own  regiment, 
and  each  won  the  other's  respect. 


Colonel  Fitzwilliam  was  in  the  first 
Expeditionary  Force  and  became  a 
brigadier-general.  He  also  won  a  wife 
in  France  —  no  other  than  Mary  Craw- 
ford. It  was  exactly  the  match  to  sat- 
isfy her  ambition  for  position  and  his 
need  for  money,  but  I  doubt  if  either  of 
them  knew  it  when  they  settled  matters 
on  a  muddy  roadside  in  Picardy,  while 
his  orderly  tinkered  with  the  engine  of 
hejLambulance. 

Another  and  younger  hero  won  his 
heiress  at  Hartfield.  Commodore  Wil- 
liam Price,  on  leave  from  the  North  Sea, 
went  there  to  visit  his  brother  Sam, 
wounded  in  the  Zeebrugge  afiair,  and 
met  Greorgiana  Darcy  who  was  spend- 
ing her  leave  with  Elizabeth.  Just  how 
much  Enmia  had  to  do  with  making  the 
match,  I  hesitate  to  say.  She  disclaim- 
ed doing  anything,  but  is  certain  that 
they  dined  more  than  once  at  the  Abbey 
during  their  week  of  courtship.  Anoth- 
er engagement  that  was  made  under  her 
interested  if  not  fostering  eye  was  that 
of  Lieutenant  Sam  Price  and  the  little 
V.A.D.  who  wheeled  his  chair  through 
the  Hartfield  shrubberies.  Her  name 
was  Margaret  Dashwood. 

Commodore  Price  was  not  the  only 
naval  officer  of  our  acquaintance  who 
spent  his  leave  in  Highbury.  Anne  had 
the  felicity  of  seeing  her  husband,  Vice- 
Admiral  Wentworth — of  seeing  him 
worn  by  the  long  strain  of  North  Sea 
duty,  but  still  with  the  old  eager,  im- 
petuous ways.  He  was  loud  in  his 
praise  of  the  Americans  cooperating 
with  him.  He  had  felt  some  compunc- 
tions, he  said,  remembering  how  he  haxl 
taken  their  privateers  in  that  lovely 
cruise  off  the  Western  Islands,  but  they 
did  not  seem  to  hold  it  against  him. 
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Charlet  H.  Gnistyi  a  journalist  of  great 
experienoe,  now  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  represented  that  journal  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  He  has  maintained  dose 
relations,  political  and  personal,  with  Mr. 
Wiboo  for  nmny  years.  Of  his  own  history 
Caileton  H.  Parker  once  wrote:  — 

I  WIS  bom  CO  March  31, 1878.  My  father  was 
s  baaker  and  orchardist  In  the  fall  of  1896  I 
entocd  the  University  of  California.  The  greater 
part  of  1887-98  I  spent  farming.  From  1898- 
1900, 1  was  in  college  again,  working  during  vaca- 
tions m  a  coal-mine.  In  1900  and  1901 1  worked 
asdergroond  in  Canada;  following  this,  I  was  for 
six  months  a  reporter  in  Spokane,  Washin^n. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  I  returned  to  the  Umvei^ 
stty,  and  graduated  in  1904.  Flrom  June,  1904, 
to  September.  1905,  I  traveled  in  Europe  and 
.\fnca;  from  September,  1905,  to  May,  1906,  I 
WIS  Sectetary  of  University  Extension  at  the 
Univernty  of  California.  After  two  years  and  a 
half  in  the  employ  of  a  banking  house,  I  took  a 
ytar^t  postgraduate  woric  at  Harvard.  In  1910, 
I  went  to  Germany  and  studied  at  the  Univmi- 
ties  of  Leipng,  Bolin,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich, 
b  191t  I  returned  to  Heidelberg  to  take  my  ex- 
amination for  a  doctor's  degree. 

The  present  paper  embodies  some  of  the 
results  of  the  work  to  which  he  devoted 
himsdf  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He 
died  March  27,  1918.  His  biography,  by 
his  wife,  a  human  record  of  very  remark- 
able interest,  is  now  in  its  foiulh  Urge 
edition. 


Carol  Wight,  because  of  ill-health,  aban- 
dooed  long  ago  the  opportunity  for  a  busi- 
ness career,  and  has  since  supported  himself 
is  a  carpenter  and,  more  rarely,  as  a  mason. 

When  my  health  oave  way  [he  writes],  I  had 
to  give  up  study,  and  went  kter  into  business  in 
New  YoK,  first  in  one  of  the  big  title  and  trust 
cnwipanirs,  and  later  as  private  secretary  of  a 
'promoter,*  or  consolidater,  of  industrial  oon- 
ocns.  Then,  when  my  health  broke  again,  I  went 
to  sea,  and  wc»ked  out  of  doors  to  get  my  nerves 
beck  in  shape,  principally  at  carpentry.  At  this 
trade  I  woiked  for  the  government  during  the 
war,  and  spent  the  Ust  vear  of  if  at  the  Lwgue 
Idand  Navy  Yard,  with  occasional  excursions 
into  New  En^and  farming.  In  the  oountiy  dis- 
tricts a  Yankee  is  always  supposed  to  be  able  to 


do  anything,  and  so  I  have  driven  wells  and  laid 
bricks,  and  practised  other  trades  as  weD  as  my 
own.  I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  rise  of  the 
under  classes  (f  reedmen)  at  Rome,  and  wishing  to 
compare  their  story  with  my  own  experience,  I 
am  at  present  here  at  Johns  Hopkins,  working  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  .  .  .  I  have  really  seen  a  good 
deal  of  good  and  bad  in  both  camps,  as  I  told  you 
in  another  letter;  and  a  man  who  is  cauj^t  in 
either  caste  cannot  free  himself  and  repudiate  it. 
The  railroad  president  mii^  run  his  rauroad.  He 
may  want  to  give  iJl  he  has  to  the  poor,  but  his 
first  job  is  to  run  that  railroad  ana  not  to  be  a 
philanthropist. 

•     •     • 

WnUam  McFee  has  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, and  he  'practised  literature'  for  more 
than  three  weeks  in  New  Jersey  before  he 
shipped  again,  this  time  in  the  South  Amer- 
ican trade.  His  welcome  letters  have  been 
coming  to  us  for  the  past  year  from  H.M.S. 
Kharki,  which,  in  our  simplicity,  we  thought 
might  be  an  anagram  devised  for  our  mysti- 
fication; but  — 

No  [he  writes],  the  Kharki  is  not  an  anagram. 
She*s  an  anachronism.  She  is  a  humble  min- 
now who  has  to  rush  frantically  after  S5-knot 
creatures  as  fast  as  ever  she  can,  and  when  she 
does  come  up  with  them,  breathless  and  dis- 
heveled, where  they  lie  majestically  and  enig- 
matically at  anchor,  she  starts  a  battery  of 
highly  polished  and  efficient  Dumps  in  her  aux- 
iliary engine-room  and  feeds  tnem  out  of  a  four- 
inch  flexible  copper  teat,  with  oil.  When  they 
have  drunk  their  fill,  they  wipe  their  mouths  and 
say,  'Now  you  stop  right  here  while  I  go  out  and 
do  a  dip  to  Smyrna  and  back.  Shan't  be  long.* 
And  she  stops  for  a  while,  cleaning  herself  up  and 
scratching  herself  in  the  sun,  and  very  neariy 
falling  asleep  over  it,  when  zip  comes  a  wireless 
to  proceed  to  such  and  such  a  place  to  oU  so-on 
and  so-forth.  Such  is  her  life,  and  no  anagram 
could  stand  it  for  a  week! 


Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  has  long 
been  known  as  a  poet  with  a  thoughtful 
philosophy  of  his  own,  and  a  talent  for 
dramatic  condensation  unique  perhaps  in 
his  generation.  John  Buchan,  one  ai  the 
most  versatile  of  modem  writers,  is  not 
more  at  home  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  long  ago  he  made  his  own,  than  in 
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tlie  d^tal  detective  stories  which  scrften 
the  asperities  of  his  career  as  a  serious  stud- 
ent of  history  and  a  historian,  on  a  'quarto' 
scale,  of  the  world-war.  Incidentally  he  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Thomas  Nelson  & 
Smis,  the  largest  publishers  in  the  worid,  we 
imagine.  During  the  war,  not  neglecting 
the  duties  of  which  we  have  spoken,  he  was 
on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  British  armies 
operating  in  France,  and  later  Director  of 
Information  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
•    •    • 

Mr.  A.  Bdward  Newton  is  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  most  genial 
'of  book-collectors  and  the  author  of  The 
AmemHes  of  Book-^oUecUng,  now  generally 
recognized  as  the  classic  of  its  kind.  To  his 
partner  and  business  associates  (as  perhaps 
they  would  be  wiUing  to  allow  us  to  state) 
he  stands  as  a  large  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  hTJE.  electric  circuit-breaker,  which 
the  AtldfiHo  recommends  to  every  well- 
equipped  American  household.  Edwin  W. 
Bonta  has  that  pleasant  characteristic  of 
the  mtelligent  traveler  —  a  pictorial  mind. 
Who  he  is,  is  best  described  in  a  recent  letter. 

When  America  went  into  the  war  I  signed  up 
with  Uie  Amerid&n  Y.M.C.A.,  to  help  cany  out 
their  work  among  the  Rhssian  troops,  and  started 
lewrniog  the  language.  Our  party  reached  Mos- 
cow in  May,  1918,  lived  in  Bolshevik  Russia  until 
September  of  that  year,  and  then,  coming  out 
through  Scandinavia,  circled  around  to  join  the 
North  Russian  Expeditionary  Force  at  Arch- 
angel. I  was  placed  with  Russian  troops,  and  for 
months  my  life  was  lived  'in  Russian/  some  of 
the  time  in  the  rest  camps  immediatdy  behind 
the  front.  I  dwelt  in  the  huts  of  the  peasants, 
tiavded.with  them,  and  spent  hours  In  discussion. 

With  what  result,  other  sketches  by  Mr. 
Bonta  will  show  our  readers. 


In  these  concluding  letters  from  Java  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  author  has  changed 
her  style  to  the  married  title,  Raden  Adjoe 
KartinL  Cut  off  by  early  death  at  the  mo- 
ment when  her  influence  promised  to  be 
greatest,  she  has  inspired  oUiers  to  continue 
her  work.  Amory  Hare  is  a  poet  and  a 
sailor's  wife  to  boot.  For  many  years  she 
has  been  sending  to  the  i4(2anftc  poems  beau- 
tifully descriptive  €i  Nature's  moods.  The 
following  brief  sunmiary  of  the  first  part  of 
Wilson  FoUett'8  'The  Dive 'is  printed  for 
the  convenience  of  new  readers. 


Ronald  Ronald,  ayouth  of  nineteen,  spends  his 
vacations  at  his  grandf ather*s  farm  in  Chiswick 
VaUey,  his  mind  steq>ed  in  the  family  traditions 
which  he  had  learned  from  the  talk  of  his  grand- 
father Elijah  and  his  unde  Eustace.  Most  im- 
portant is  thepart  plaved  in  the  boy's  impression 
by  the  river  flowing  through  the  valley,  and  its 
tributary,  Salter's  Run,  which  finds  its  way 
through  a  gorge  to  a  narrow  rock-ledge  called 
the  Shelf,  over  which  it  plunges  into  the  'Seven 
Farms  Reservoir.'  The  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
Shelf  is  of  unplumbed  depth,  and  Ronald's 
favorite  amusement  is  to  dive  from  the  ledge, 
seeking,  but  in  vain,  to  reach  the  bottom. 

One  day,  he  listens  to  his  unde  Eustace's  story 
of  a  Ronald  Ronald  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  had  fought  with  Stark  at  Bennington,  and 
came  home  on  furlou^  to  the  farm,  to  his  wife 
and  their  diild,  bom  in  his  absence.  This  Ronald, 
on  the  very  morning  after  his  return,  was  drowned 
in  the  old  well  on  the  place. 

Before  dawn  the  next  morning,  our  Ronald 
Ronald,  lying  wakeful  in  bed,  with  the  old  f amfly 
legends  pursuing  one  another  through  his  mind, 
until  he  was,  not  himself,  but '  nobody  in  particu- 
lar,—  just  a  suspended  consdousness  placed 
upon  forcH>ly  by  a  jet  of  other  men's  memories, 
sensations  .  .  .  and  whiried  round  and  round 
in  them,  churning  them  into  a  spray  of  images,' — 
dresses,  leaves  tl^  house,  and  at  last  finds  himself 
on  the  Shelf,  and,  in  his  half-waking,  half-dream- 
ing state,  determines  that  he  must  reach  the  floor 
of  the  gorse,  before  certain  proposed  work  on  the 
dam  'bid  laid  it  prosaically  bare  to  the  inquisitive 
sunlight.'  Stripping  off  his  dothes,  he  flings  him- 
self outward  and  down.  He  seems  to  have  found 
the  bottom  at  last.  A  stinging  pain  in  his  head  is 
followed  by  a  mass  of  confused  sensations.   'A 

blinding  white  light  flashed  upon  him There 

was  something  that  he  must  beat  his  way  throu^ 
until  he  came  out  dear  beyond.  He  wished  he 
understood  what  it  was  that  ...  lay  waiting 
for  him  beyond.' 


Herbert  Sidebotham,  long  militaiy 
critic  of  the  Manchester  Ouardian^  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  London  Times,  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  these  pages.  Edward  W. 
Parmelee  is  a  master  at  the  Salisbury 
School,  Salisbury,  Connecticut  Edward 
Yeomans,  a  newcomer  to  the  Atlantic,  who 
knows  as  much  about  electrical  pumps  as 
Edward  Newton  does  about  circuit-break- 
ers, is  a  civil  engineer  of  Chicago.  Whatever 
his  success,  he  ought  to  have  been  a  teacher, 
as  readers  of  the  Atlantic  will  soon  come  to 
know  from  the  artides  on  classroom  prac- 
tice which  will  succeed  his  present  stim- 
ulating paper.  WilUam  Beebe  is  now 
Curator  Emeritus  of  Ornithology  at  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park. 
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Gnlum  WaUas,  Professor  of  Political 
Science  at  the  University  of  London,  has 
had  a  long  and  honorable  career  in  the  field 
of  education.  He  has  given  many  <^  the  best 
years  ol  his  life  to  the  social  development  of 
his  city  as  a  monber  of  the  London  County 
CoundL  In  1914  he  lectured  at  the  Lowdl 
Institute  in  Boston,  and  is  at  present  teach- 
ing for  a  season  in  this  country.  George 
H.  Cushingy  editor  of  the  Black  Diamond, 
the  official  organ  of  the  coal-industry,  is  a 
recognised  authwity  on  the  subject  he  dis- 
cusses in  this  piqier.  During  the  war  he  de- 
voted much  time  to  furthering  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Fuel  Administrator  to  solve 
the  argent  and  comi^ex  problems  of  the 
ooal-aupply.  Gertrude  Slaughter  and  her 
huAand  were  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  the  Venice  district 
for  ten  months,  and  stayed  on  in  Italy  for 
some  months  after  the  Red  Cross  work  was 
ended.  Her  book,  TtDO  Children  in  Old 
Paris  (1918),  has  had  a  deserved  success. 


Many  members  of  the  legal  profession 
have  written  to  the  Atlantic  calling  atten- 
tkm  to  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  author  <^  *Up  from  Insanity.' 
The  writer  stated  that,  while  he  was  a  news- 
paper reporter,  he  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  conviction  <^  a  certain  woman 
charged  with  murder;  that  the  accused  was 
once  acquitted  by  the  jury;  and  that  sub- 
sequoitly  she  made  a  confession  as  to  the 
murder  and  was  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. The  facts  when  stated  thus  have  an 
incredible  sound,  but  we  believe  them  to  be 
true.  The  history  <^  the  case  is  as  follows: — 

A  cotain  woman,  jealous  of  the  marital  felicity 
of  her  own  sister,  placed  upon  her  dressing-table 
a  box  of  poisoned  chocolates.  But  the  fatality 
cu'eeded  her  plan.of  operations, for  the  chocolates 
kiOed  the  sister  and  her  husband,  too,  and  made 
three  other  persons  ill.  The  guilty  woman  was 
imnrnne  from  suspicion  because  she  had  never  in 
any  way  exhibited  signs  either  of  jealousy  of  her 
aster  or  of  affection  for  her  brother-in-law.  The 
law,  then,  would  have  passed  her  by,  but  for  a 
itmsik  she  chanced  to  make  to  the  author  of 
the  AtJantir  article,  then  a  reporter  on  a  well- 
known  paper.  She  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
the  man  and  aojuitted;  but  subsequently,  owing 
to  new  information,  she  was  tried  for  the  murder 
ef  the  woman.  The  crime  in  both  cases  was  the 
■me,  but  the  rictim,  and  therefore  the  respon- 
■bffity,  was  different. 


We  have  alluded  once  of  twice  in  this 
column  to  the  use  of  the  Atlantic  now  cur- 
rent as  a  recognized  badge  of  social  respec- 
tability. Some  people  are  so  good  as  to  call 
it  an  emblem  of  distinction;  but  perhaps 
that  case  is  not  proved,  and  we  fall  back  on 
the  more  established  reputation.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  hear  from  friends  who  go  to  the 
movies  of tener  than  we  do,  that  the  heroine 
of '  Erstwhile  Susan'  is  so fortimate  as  to  be 
permitted  to  accompany  with  familiarity  a 
certain  lady  of  admitted  social  stability. 
To  suggest  this  instantly  to  the  bright  eye 
of  the  movie  fan  was  difficult,  but  the  art- 
ist knew  his  job,  and  the  lady  carries  her 
Atlantic  with  the  name  outside. 

We  venture  to  quote  with  appredaticm 
from  another  authority  on  the  niceties  of 
sodal  gradation.  'She  was,'  says  the  Sai- 
urday  Evening  Post  of  one  of  its  hermnes, 
'what  it  is  found  convenient  to  call  a  good 
girl:  that  is  to  say,  she  said  her  prayers, 
read  the  Atlantic  Monthly  at  least  two  nights 
a  week  to  her  silver-haired  father,  never 
used  any  scent  save  orris-root,  and  enter- 
tained no  young  men  who  did  not  meet 
with  Mr.  Fairiey's  approvaL' 

We  could  furnish  other  credentiaLi,  but 
they  seem  unnecessary. 

At  Judge  Anderson's  request,  we  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  a  considerable 
number  of  copies  of  the  December  issue 
containing  his  valuable  paper  on  'Our  Rail- 
road Problem,'  there  is  an  error  in  the  foot- 
note on  page  847,  where  the  citation  of  the 
Debs  case  is '  158  Federal  Reporter,'  instead 
of  '  158  U.S.'  The  correction  was  made  as 
soon  as  we  were  advised  of  the  error,  while 
the  form  was  on  the  press,  so  that  the  cita- 
tion is  given  correctly  in  '^"lething  like  half 
of  the  copies. 

An  intelligent  observer  who  is  a  familiar 
correspondent  <^  ours  writes  us  thus  in- 
terestingly of  the  complexities  confronting 
British  citizens  to-day. 

The  Feminist  question  is  complicated  in  this 
country  by  the  surplus  womanhood.  This  now 
amounts  to  over  two  millions.  It  is  really  very 
serious,  and  wiU  lead  to  great  restlessness  and 
tinha^piness  from  purelv  physblogical  causes. 
Practically  England  is  the  only  country  where 
msfiuMi  of  women  of  over  thirty  have  not  found 
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husbands.  Consequently,  you  have  a  huge  elec- 
iotate  with  little  sense  of  responsibility,  —  with 
none  of  the  ieqx>nsibility  that  comes  to  a  man  in 
providing  for  wife  and  diildren,  —  and  yet  with 
the  power  of  making  laws.  Sex-antagonism  is  a 
real  thing.  The  psydiologist  knows  that  the  real 
cause  of  this  is  often  purely  physical.  In  many 
cases  under  my  observation  a  woman  on  the 
brink  of  divorcmg  the  mate,  who  is  admittedly 
unfaithful  and  has  stayed  away  a  long  time,  is 
easfly  induced  to  resume  cohabitation  when  the 
absent-minded  wanderer  returns.  Indeed,  un- 
natural conditions  having  been  created,  we  must 
expect  a  certain  amount  of  abnormality. 

Unfortunately,  the  women  who  have  gained 
the  upper  hand  in  the  political  world  are  not  of 
the  best  type.  Thepr  are  ignorant  and  ag^oessive, 
thirsting  for  notonety,  whilst  the  superior  sort, 
of  whidi  there  are  many,  —  highly  educated, 
weD-balanced  and  soundly  patriotic  women,  — 
hold  aloci.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  wq  are 
in  for  a  period  of  experiment,  more  or  less  crude 
and  painful  in  its  manifestations. 

Then  we  have  to  deal  with  convention,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  morals.  Illegitimacy  has 
sprung  up  as  one  of  the  war-effects.  How  is  that 
to  bedeaJt  with?  Many  observers  think  that  the 
mass  of  women,  in  clamoring  for  the  vote,  are 
not  merely  interested  in  the  franchise,  —  perhaps 
hardly  care  for  it  at  all, — but  want  emancipation 
in  its  widest  and  broadest  sense.  They  want  to  be 
free  to  do  what  they  like,  as  a  man  is;  they  want 
latch-key  libertv.  I  think  they  are  right  in  their 
conclusions.  The  Land  Giris,  who  adopt  men*s 
clothing,  adopt  also  men's  moral  standaids,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge.  With  their  petticoats,  they  have 
sacrificed  mudi  of  the  old-fashioned  feeling  of  wo- 
men. How  far  this  is  ephemeral,  I  do  not  know. 

Take  domestic  service:  that  has  gone  by  the 
board.  I  doubt  if  young  women  of  the  working 
dass  will  come  back  to  serve  the  middle  classes 
anymore.  Hiis  must  create  profound  differences 
in  women's  mentality,  for  women's  cruelty  to 
women  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  servants' 
revolt.   All  these  things  have  to  be  considered. 

Then  take  the  drink  question :  it  has  never  been 
honestly  and  scientifically  treated.  The  real  cause 
of  drink  in  England  is  bad  cooking.  Man  drinks 
because  lus  body  is  ill-nourished  and  he  must  have 
food.  I  was  struck  with  this  on  visiting  a  big  gun- 
factory  in  Sheffield  recently.  The  food  given  to 
the  men  was  either  flimsy,  in  the  shape  of  sand- 
wiches, cakes,  etc.,  or  abominably  cooked  and 
almost  indigMtible.  Masses  of  English  women 
have  no  household  science  at  all;  they  are  a  long 
way  below  the  French  and  German  women.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that,  although  we  have  the  best 
meat  in  the  worid,  it  is  worse  presented  than  in 
any  other  country. 

Periiaps  women  wiU  go  to  the  Colonies  and  de- 
vel(^  themselves  in  that  way.  No  doubt  they  will 
take  a  large  part  in  politics.  I  think  on  the  whole 
it  will  be  better  for  politics,  which  has  got  into 
a  terrible  state  of  extravagance  and  ineptitude. 
But  a  great  deal  of  the  mediieval  nonsense  of 
Pkultament  must  go.  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
sensible  women  wOl  tolerate  the  spectacle  of  the 


bewigged  ^)eakx^  sitting  in  his  ridiculous  box, 
closed  in  at  the  sides  and  at  the  top,  with  all  the 
ceremony  that  goes  with  it. 

The  insecurity  of  man's  dominion  is  so 
notorious  nowadays  that  we  supposed  our- 
selves quite  immune  from  the  attacks  of 
those  to  whom  triumphant  Feminism  is  the 
single  essential  buttress  of  a  righteous  uni- 
verse. We  were  mistaken,  much  mistaken. 

Deab  Scribe  [writes  one  who  in  gaOanter  days 
might  have  been  termed  a  ladies'  man].  Judging 
from  the  trend  and  tone  of  all  your  Master-Claas 
matter,  you  do  not  consider  the  unpaid  mothera 
as  of  that  'Sovereign  People';  but  I  am  one  ol 
them,  and  I  have  created  five  others  under  ver^ 
crude,  corrupt  conditions,  and  I  am  cursed  with 
a  horrid  habit  of  saying  things  that  do  not  fit 
in  and  harmonize  with  the  Costly  GirousinAs, 
Wretched  Writhings,  Ghastly  Gaspings  of  uie 
World-Wide  Wasteful  Wickedness  bUzoned  so 
boldly  by  all  those  who  are  so  recklessly  respon- 
sible for  the  Calamitous  Collapse  of  Corrupting 
Competition  and  Exasperating,  Extravagant, 
Expensive,  Extreme,  Exact  language  of  all  male 
Master^Class  exploitation  of  the  mothera  of  the 
world.  Women,  lay  down  your  arms!  You  do  not 
need  to  fight  your  own  sex  any  longer.  Hold  up 
each  other's  hands!  The  sex-battle  is  on! 


Nothing  except  life  itself  is  so  interesting 
as  life  as  it  is  imagined.  We  think  with 
pleasure  of  the  cozy  hours  a  reader  might 
spend  lost  in  the  romances  prc^>osed  to  us 
by  unknown  friends.  'Dear  Editor,'  writes 
a  Lady  Georgian,  'Are  you  in  the  market 
for  a  serial  story  of  twenty-eight  thousand 
words,  a  romantic  tale  of  a  sadonic  batchel- 
lor  [sic]  and  a  young  society  girl?*  Another, 
with  the  precision  of  an  orderly  imagina- 
tion, asks  us,  in  replying,  to  'please  to  refer 
to  D.S.G.  5715-3995.*  and  proceeds,— 

Dear  Sirs:  Attached  hereto  find  a  poem  en- 
titled 'Home,'  which  I  trust  you  will  find  suit- 
able to  run  in  an  early  issue,  and  if  satisfactory 
wiU  send  you  others  from  time  to  time. 

What  style  of  story  do  you  prefer?  I  have 
written  over  350  short  stories  and  23  novris, 
none  of  which  have  ever  been  published.  Let  me 
have  your  interest  and  best  offer.  Have  received 
flattering  proposal  from  large  film  company,  but 
would  also  wish  to  run  them  in  several  popular 
magazines.  Shall  await  your  reply  together  with 
check. 

Very  respectfully. 

How  pleasant  such  imaginings,  and  1m9V 
swiftly  glide  the  writer's  hours  until  he  i^ 
ceives  the  editor's  reply! 
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THE  THIRD  WINDOW 


BY  ANNE  DOUGLAS  SEDGWICK 


'I  LOVE  this  window,'  said  Antonia, 
waUdng  down  the  drawing-room;  'and 
this  one.  They  both  look  over  the 
moors,  you  see.  This  view  is  even  love- 
lier.' She  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  long 
room,  and  the  young  man  with  the  pale 
(ace  and  the  limping  step  followed  and 
looked  out  of  the  third  window  with 
her.  *But  —  I  don't  know  why  —  I 
hate  it.  I  wish  it  were  n't  here.' 

Captain  Saltonhall  looked  out  and 
said  nothing. 

'I  wonder  if  you  see  what  I  mean,' 
said  Antonia. 

•No;  I  don't.  lUkeit.' 

The  young  man  spoke  gently  and 
with  something  of  a  drawl,  imimpress- 
ed,  appar^itly,  by  her  antipathy,  and 
putting  up  the  back  of  a  placid  fore- 
finger to  stroke  along  the  edge  of  his 
moustache. 

'One  gets  the  hills,  peaceful  and 
silvery;  one  gets  the  walled  garden  and 
the  cedar,' she  enumerated.  'The  little 
pond  with  its  fountain  is  as  serene  as 
a  happy  dream.  It's  all  like  a  happy 
dream.  Yet  —  I  wish  there  weren't 
this  window  here.' 

'You  could  wall  it  up  if  you  don't 
like  it,'  Captain  Saltonhall  suggested, 
his  eyes,  as  he  stood  behind  her,  tium- 

A 


ing  from  the  walled  garden  beneath  to 
fix  themselves  with  a  rather  sad  at- 
tentiveness  upon  the  head  of  the  young 
woman.  Her  dark  hair  was  near  him, 
and  the  curve  of  her  cheek;  he  thought 
that  he  felt  against  his  the  warmth  of 
her  shoulder  in  its  thin  bhck  dress. 

She  looked  out,  motionless,  for  a  lit- 
tle while;  then,  turning  suddenly,  as  if 
with  impatience  of  her  thoughts,  found 
him  so  near,  and  his  eyes  on  hers.  She, 
too,  was  pale  and  tall;  but  all  in  her  was 
soft,  splendid,  and  almost  opulent,  while 
he  was  sharp-edged  and  wasted.  He 
looked  much  the  older,  although  they 
were  of  the  same  age;  both,  indeed,  were 
very  young. 

He  did  not  move  away  as  she  faced 
him,  nor  did  his  look  alter.  Sad  and 
attentive,  it  merely  remained  attached 
upon  her;  and  if  he  felt  any  nervous- 
ness, it  showed  itself  only  in  the  slight 
gesture  of  his  forefinger  passing  medita- 
tively along  the  edge  of  his  moustache. 

It  was  she  who  spoke. 

'Well,  Bevis?'  she  said  gravely.  Her 
look  asked,  'Have  you  anything  to  tell 
me?' 

'Well,  Tony,'  he  returned.  He  had, 
apparently,  nothing  to  say. 

She  studiied  him  for  a  moment  longer. 
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and  then,  with  an  added  impatience,  — 
if  anything  so  soft  could  so  be  called,  — 
walking  away  to  an  easy  chair  before 
the  fire,  she  said,  'You  think  me  very 
silly,  I  suppose.' 
•SiUy?  Why?' 

*  Because  of  the  window  —  my  hating 
it/ 

He  came  and  leaned  on  the  back  of 
her  chair,  looking  across  her  head  up  at 
the  mantelpiece  where  a  row  of  white 
fritillaries  stood  in  tall  crystal  glasses, 
their  reflections  showing  as  if  through  a 
film  of  sea-water  in  the  ancient  mirror 
behind  them.  There  had  been  white 
fritillaries  among  the  flagged  paths  of 
the  walled  garden,  and,  finding  them 
again,  he  recognized  that  they  had  been 
the  only  things  he  had  felt  uncanny 
there;  for  he  had  always  felt  them 
wraith-like  flowers. 

'I  think  you  'd  better  wall  it  up,  quite 
seriously,  if  you  really  hate  it';  he  re- 
peated his  former  suggestion.  'It  would 
rather  spoil  the  room.  But  I  would  n't, 
if  I  were  you,  live  with  a  discomfort 
like  that  —  if  it's  really  a  discomfort.' 

The  young  woman  beneath  him 
laughed,  a  little  sadly,  if  lightly.  *How 
you  suspect  me.' 

*  Of  what,  pray?' 

'Oh,  of  imconscious  humbug;  of  un- 
conscious posing;  of  induced  emotions 
generally.  It's  always  been  the  same.' 

'I  rather  like  induced  emotions  in 
you,'  said  Captain  Saltonhall.  *They 
suit  you.  They  are  like  the  color  of  a 
pomegranate  or  the  taste  of  a  mulberry 
or  the  smell  of  a  branch  of  flowering 
hawthome;  something  rich,  thick,  and 
pleasingly  oppressive.' 

'Thanks.  I  don't  take  it  as  a  com- 
pliment.' 

'  I  don't  mean  it  as  one.  I  merely  said 
I  liked  it  in  you;  and  if  I  do,  it's  only 
because  I'm  in  love  with  you.' 

He  lowered  his  eyes  now  from  the 
fritillaries,  to  watch  the  very  faint  color 
that  rose,  very  slovdy,  in  her  cheek.  It 


could  hardly  be  called  a  response.  It 
was  merely  an  awareness.  And  after  a 
moment  she  said,  still  with  her  soft  im- 
patience, 'Do  come  and  sit  where  I  can 
see  you.  It's  bad  for  your  1^  to  stand 
too  long,  I'm  sure.' 

He  obeyed  her,  limping  to  a  chair  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace,  laying 
his  hands  on  either  arm  as  he  lowered 
himself  with  some  little  awkwardness. 
He  was  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  com- 
plicated mechanical  apparatus,  the  arti- 
ficial 1^,  which,  always,  he  felt  hang  so 
heavily  about  his  thigh.  Antonia  Well- 
wood's  dark  eyes  watched  him,  with 
solicitude,  it  seemed,  rather  than  ten- 
derness; though  indeed  their  very  shape 

—  the  outer  comers  drooping,  a  line  of 
white  showing  under  the  full  uis  — 
expressed  so  much  melancholy  sweet- 
ness that  their  most  casual  glance  seem- 
ed to  convey  tenderness.  The  young 
people  sat  then  for  a  little  while  in  si- 
lence. Though  the  spring  day  was  sun- 
ny, it  was  sharp.  On  a  bed  of  ashes  the 
log-fire  burned  softly  and  clearly.  The 
silvery  light  of  the  high,  northern  sky 
shone  along  the  polished  floor. 

The  room  was  on  the  first  floor,  and, 
modem,  like  the  house,  imaged  care- 
fully—  but  not  too  carefully  for  ease 

—  eighteenth-century  austerities  and 
graces.  The  walls  were  paneled  in 
white;  the  chintzes  were  striped  in  white 
and  citron-color.  In  spite  of  bowls  of 
flowers,  books  and  magazines,  a  half- 
knit  sock  here,  its  needles  transfixing 
the  ball  of  heather-colored  wool,  and 
the  embroidery  there  with  tangled 
skeins,  it  was  an  impersonal  room,  an 
object  calmly  and  confidently  awaiting 
appraisal  rather  than  a  long-memoried 
presence,  making  beauty  forgotten  in 
significance. 

It  was  not  a  room  expressive  of  the 
young  woman  sunken  in  the  deep  chair. 
Appointed  elaborately  as  she  was,  in 
her  dense  or  transparent  blacks,  her 
crossed  feet  in  their  narrow  buckled 
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dioes  stretched  before  her,  her  hands 
lying  along  the  white-and-citron  chintz, 
she  was  neither  disciplined  nor  austere. 
Brooding,  melancholy,  restless,  and 
with  a  latoit  exasperation,  her  eyes 
dwdt  on  the  flames,  and  her  wide,  small 
lips  puckered  themselves  at  moments  as 
if  with  the  bitterness  of  unshed  tears. 

Ske  did  not  move  for  a  long  time,  nor 
did  the  young  man  who,  his  elbows 
propped,  rested  his  chin  on  the  backs  of 
interlaced  hands  and  surveyed  her  over 
them.  He  noted  her,  as  he  had  done  for 
many  months  now;  just  as,  for  months 
before  that,  he  had,  in  France,  dreamed 
over  her;  not  her  mystery,  her  clouded, 
drifting  quality;  he  had  perhaps  got 
round  that  or  perhaps  given  it  up  — 
sometimes  he  did  not  himself  know 
idiich;  but  the  pictorial  incidents  of  her 
appearance:  the  black  velvet  bow  in  the 
gauze  upon  her  breast;  the  heavy  pins 
of  tortoise-shell  that  held  up  her  great 
tresses;  the  odd,  dusky  mark  on  her 
eyelid  that  looked  like  the  freaking  of  a 
lovdy,  dse  unblemished  fruit;  her  pale 
cheek;her  childJikeforehead;  her  hand, 
beautiful  and  indolent,  with  its  wed- 
ding-ring. He  dwelt  on  all  these  ap^ 
pearances  with  a  still  absorption,  and 
idiether  with  more  delight  or  irony  he 
could  not  have  told ;  but  it  was  an  irony 
at  hb  own  expense,  not  at  hers;  for  he 
had  always  been  a  young  man  aloof 
from  appearances,  tolerant  yet  con- 
temptuous of  their  appeal,  and  he  knew 
that  they  absorbed  him  now  because  he 
was  in  love  with  her,  and  he  sometimes 
even  wondered  if  he  was  in  love  with 
her  because  of  them. 

He  did  not,  however,  wonder  much. 
Before  the  war  he  would  have  com- 
puted, analyzed,  perhaps  done  away 
with  his  passion,  with  the  fretting  of 
over-acute  thought.  That  sort  of  vital- 
ity, the  anflLl3rtic  destructive  sort,  had 
been,  he  imagined,  bled,  beaten,  and 
cut  out  of  him.  He  was  now  a  wraith, 
a  wreck  of  his  former  self,  fit  only  for 


contemplation  and  acceptance.  She 
was  enough  for  him  now,  just  as  she 
was:  ignorant,  for  all  her  accomplish- 
ment; indolent  and  self-absorbed;  and 
she  could  more  than  satisfy  him.  The 
old  acuteness  remained,  but  it  no  longer 
tormented.  He  was  aware  of  every- 
thing, and  all  he  asked  was  to  possess  it 
all.  That,  however,  did  n't  mean  that 
he  pretended  anything.  If  he  had  no  il- 
lusions and  asked  for  none,  he  did  not 
let  her  think  he  had  them. 

^When  did  you  begin  to  know  you 
were  in  love  with  me?'  she  said  at  last; 
and  now,  in  spite  of  the  tearful  pucker 
in  her  lips  and  liquid  fullness  of  her 
eyes,  he  knew  that  the  theme  was  the 
one  to  which  she  had  intended  to  bring 
him.  But  it  had  not  been  deviously; 
for  all  her  shifting  shadows  and  eddies, 
she  was  one  of  the  straightest  creatures 
he  had  ever  known.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  was  that  quality  in  her,  rather  than 
the  appearances,  that  accounted  for  his 
state. 

*How  long  since  I*ve  loved  you? 
Oh  —  since  before  Malcolm's  death, 
I'm  afraid.' 

It  was  what  she  had  feared;  he  saw 
that,  and  that  it  hurt  her.  Yet  it 
pleased  her,  too. 

'I  never  guessed,'  she  said. 

He  laughed.  'Rather  not!  How  could 
you  have  guessed?' 

'Women  do  —  these  things.' 

'Perhaps  you  are  less  clever  than 
other  women,  then,  or  I  more  clever 
than  other  men.' 

'I  don't  think  I'm  less  clever  than 
other  women,'  said  Antonia,  and  a 
smile  just  touched  her  lips;  another  evi- 
dence of  that  straightness  in  her.  She 
was  willing  to  smile,  even  though  smil- 
ing might  be  misunderstood.  Yes,  more 
than  anything,  perhaps,  it  was  her 
genuineness  he  cherished. 

'You're  cleverer  than  most,'  he  as- 
sured her.  'Far.  But  I'm  cleverer  than 
most  men. 
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'We  are  a  wonderful  pair!'  she  ex- 
claimed. 

And  he  agreed:  'We  ar^  indeed.* 

'And  why  was  it?'  she  went  on,  more 
happily  now;  for  —  another  precious 
point,  and  it  seemed  more  than  any- 
thing dse  to  pair  th^n  —  they  were 
happy  with  eadi  other.  Apart  from  her 
woman's  craving  to  feel  her  power  over 
him,  apart  from  his  definitdy  amorous 
condition,  they  w&re  comrades,  and  it 
crossed  his  mind,  oddly,  at  the  momoit 
of  thinking  it,  that  this  could  not  have 
been  said  of  Antonia  and  Malcolm. 
Thdr  relation  had  been  that,  specially, 
of  man  and  woman,  lover  and  beloved. 
He  doubted,  really,  whether  Antonia 
would  have  cared  much  about  Malcolm 
had  he  not  been  a  man  and  a  lover. 
Whereas,  had  he  himself  been  another 
woman,  Antonia,  he  felt  sure,  would 
have  made  a  friend  of  him. 

These  reflections  took  him  far  from 
her  question,  and  before  the  vague  mus- 
ing of  his  look  she  repeated  it  in  an  al- 
tered form.  'Why  did  you  begin — after 
having  known  me  so  long  without?' 

'Ah,  that  I  can't  tell.  Perhaps  it 
did  n't  begin.  Perhaps  it  was  always 
there.  I  knew  it  for  the  first  time  when 
I  was  ordered  to  France;  that  day  I 
came  to  say  good-bye  to  you  and  Mal- 
colm in  London  —  before  he  went.' 

The  name  of  her  dead  husband 
brought  the  cloud  about  her  again. '  Oh, 
yes,' she  murmured.  'I  remember  that 
day.  I  was  horribly  frightened  over  the 
war.  I  had  a  presentiment.  I  knew  he 
was  going  to  volunteer.' 

'It  could  hardly  have  been  a  presen- 
timent. He  evidently  would.' 

She  showed  no  resentment  for  his 
clipping  of  her  dark  pinions.  It  was  as 
if  she  still  hovered  on  them  as  she  said, 
'Of  course.  Imeanpresaitimentofwhat 
came  after  that  —  what  had  to  come. 
Don't  you  believe  in  Fate,  Bevis?  Per- 
haps it  was  that  you  felt  in  me.  You 
had  never  se^i  me  suffering  before.' 


'P^liaps,'  said  the  young  man,  skq>- 
tically  if  kindly.  'However,  I  don't  want 
to  talk  about  it,'  he  added.  'That  is, 
unless  you  do,  very  much.' 

She  looked  up  at  him,  still  unresent- 
f  ul,  but  now  a  little  ironic,  though  irony 
was  not  her  note.  'You  are  an  odd 
lovCT,  Bevis.' 

'Ami?' 

'You  don't  like  declaring  your  love.' 

*I  have  declared  it.' 

'You  don't  like  talking  about  it.* 

'Why  should  I?  Unless  you'U  talk 
about  yours,  too.  What  you  mean,  I 
suppose,  is  that  you  miss  pleading  and 
passion  in  me  and  would  like  to  see 
them  displayed.  I  quite  understand 
that  in  you.  Perhaps  it's  what's  needed 
to  bring  you  round.  But  I'm  not  that 
sort  of  person.  I  could  n't  do  it  nat- 
urally. I  think,  though  you  miss  it 
in  me,  you'd  not  really  find  it  natural, 
either.  We're  too  clever,  too  civilized, 
I  suppose.' 

'I  suppose  we  are,'  she  conceded, 
though  a  little  wistfully.  'I  don't  ex- 
actly miss  it.  I  know  it's  there.  It's 
merely  that  I'd  like  you  to  talk  about 
it,  even  if  you  don't  display  it.' 

'I'm  glad  you  recognize  that  it's 
there,'  said  the  young  man. 

'Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  really  feel 
about  the  window?'  Antonia  now 
asked. 

Her  back  was  to  it  as  she  sat,  and  its 
great  cedar,  cutting  against  the  pale- 
blue  sky,  made  a  distant  background  to 
her  head.  like  a  Renaissance  portrait, 
sombre,  serene,  splendid  in  tone,  the 
picture  she  made  was  before  him:  an 
allegorical  figure  of  poetry,  youth,  or 
melancholy,  with  its  dwelling  eyes  and 
spacings  dark  and  pale.  He  was  often 
to  see  her  afterwards  as  she  then  looked 
across  at  him. 

'We  never  lived  here,  you  know, 
Malcolm  and  I,'  she  said,  'though  Mal- 
colm, of  course,  spent  his  life  here  until 
we  married.  But  we  visited  his  moth^, 
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often,  and  I  never  thought  about  the 
window  then.  It  was  only  after  Mal- 
cohn*8  death,  and  hers,  when  I  stayed 
here  alone  for  the  first  time  a  year  ago 
~  alone  except  for  Cicely.' 

'Miss  Latimer  has  always  lived  here, 
hasn't  she?'  Captain  Saltonhall  in- 
quired. 

'Yes.  But  she  is  so  much  a  part  of  it 
that  it  was  like  being  alone.  I  used  to 
walk  up  and  down  here  and  look  out. 
Just  a  year  ago  it  was;  spring,  like  this. 
And,  as  I  walked,  I  found  that  while  I 
loved  looking  out  of  the  front  windows, 
I  shrank,  I  could  n't  tell  why,  from 
looking  out  of  the  third,  the  end  one.' 
Antonia  turned  herself  still  farther  in 
h^  diair,  leaning  both  elbows  on  the 
widearm.  'I  shrank  from  it,  yet  it  drew 
me,  too.  And  when  I  yielded,  and 
looked,  I  felt  frightened.  And  one  day 
it  came  over  me,  as  I  looked  out,  that 
what  I  feared  was  that  I  should  see 
Mikx>lm  standing  there,  beside  the 
fountam.' 

Her  voice  had  dropped.  Her  eyes 
dwdt  on  him,  full  of  their  genuine  dis- 
tress. 

'Ah,  I  see.*  Captain  Saltonhall  nod- 
ded.   'That  was  very  natural,  I  think.' 

'Why  natural?' 

'He  had  died  so  shortly  before.  Your 
thoughts  were  full  of  him.  The  place  is 
full  of  him  —  with  all  the  years  he 
lived  here.' 

She  listened  to  his  alleviations,  find- 
ing them,  apparently,  irrelevant. 

'But  why  the  third  window?  Why 
only  that  one?  Why  not  the  others?  He 
is  more  on  the  moors  than  in  the  flagged 
garden.' 

'A  flagged  garden,  with  a  fountain 
and  a  cedar  tree,  is  obviously  a  more 
suitable  place  for  a  ghost  than  the 
moors  would  be.' 

'You  do  believe  In  ghosts  and  ap- 
paritions, thai?' 

*I  dcm't  know  whether  I  believe  in 
them  or  not.   There  may  be  appear- 


ances we  can't  account  for.  There's  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  for  them.  But  I 
don't  believe  they  embody  any  con- 
sciousness. It's  far  more  likely,  from 
what  I've  read,  that  they  are  a  kind  of 
photograph  of  some  past  emotion.' 

'But,  Bevis,  would  n't  it  frighten  you 
dreadfully  to  see  one,  whatever  it  was? ' 

'Perhaps.  Yes.  It  might  be  very 
nasty,'  he  agreed. 

'Yet  if  I  could  be  sure  that  it  em- 
bodied consciousness,  as  you  say,  it 
might  frighten  me,  but  it  would  mean 
such  rapture,  too.  I  should  know,  then, 
that  Malcolm  had  survived  death  and 
still  thought  of  me.' 

'Yes.  I  see,'  Captain  Saltonhall 
murmured,  rather  awkwardly.  'Yes. 
Of  course.  That  would  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  you.' 

'Comfort  hardly  expresses  it,  Bevis.' 

Silence  fell  between  them  for  a  little 
while,  and  when  the  young  man  next 
spoke  it  was  still  with  the  slight  awk- 
wardness. '  But  then,  if  that 's  what  you 
need,  you  ought  to  like  the  third  win- 
dow and  the  chance  you  feel  it  gives 
you.' 

She  heaved  a  weary,  exasperated 
sigh,  stretching  out  in  her  chair,  stretch- 
ing up  her  arms,  letting  them  fall  again 
along  her  sides,  while,  sunken,  extend- 
ed, she  seemed  to  abandon  to  him 
the  avowal  of  her  own  perplexity  and 
extravagance.  'I  don't  know  what  I 
want.  I  don't  know  what  I  fear.  I 
don't  know  anything,'  she  said. 

n 

A  step  came  outside  at  this  point  and, 
the  door  opening,  there  entered  a  wom- 
an, older  than  the  other  two,  though 
still  not  old,  with  a  bleached  face  and 
bleached  wisps  of  hair,  a  straight,  old- 
fashioned  little  fringe  showing  imder 
her  hat. 

She  paused  at  once  on  the  threshold. 
'Am  I  interrupting?'  she  asked.   Her 
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voice  was  curiously  high;  not  sharp  or 
shrill,  but  high  and  reedy,  like  a  child's. 

*No.  Not  a  bit.  Of  course  not.  Come 
in.  Cicely,'  said  Antonia  sadly. 

She  did  not  turn  her  eyes  on  the  new- 
comer; but  Captain  Saltonhall  did  so, 
watching  her  as  she  crossed  the  room 
with  her  basket  of  spring  flowers.  She 
was  dressed  in  weather-beaten  mourn- 
ing, with  a  knitted  black  silk  scarf 
thrown  back  from  her  open  jacket.  The 
basket  she  carried  was  full  of  primroses 
and  windflowers,  and,  setting  it  down 
on  a  distant  table,  she  began  to  fill  the 
bowls  and  vases  that  she  had  evidently 
placed  there  in  readiness. 

Her  entry  and  her  presence,  which 
might  be  prolonged,  were,  he  felt,  very 
inopportune;  yet  Antonia  showed  no 
impatience  of  the  interruption.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  Miss  Latimer's  presence 
was  a  relief  to  her,  since  she  had  really 
no  answer  to  give  to  his  rather  arid  and 
even  provocative  logic.  It  had  been  a 
little  vicious  of  him  to  put  it  to  her  like 
that;  but  there  was,  he  recognized,  an 
instinct  in  him  to  show  her  that  her 
perplexities  were  irrelevant  and  even 
absurd,  rather  than  to  argue  with  them. 

She  remained  silentand  sunken  in  her 
chair,  slowly  twisting  her  wedding-ring 
round  and  round  her  finger,  and  it  must 
have  been  apparent  to  Miss  Latimer 
that  she  had  interrupted  a  conversation. 
He  felt  this  to  be  a  little  unfortunate; 
why,  he  could  not  quite  have  said. 

Miss  Latimer,  whom  he  had  seen  for 
the  first  time  at  dinner  the  night  before, 
after  his  late  arrival,  had  not  endeared 
herself  to  him.  He  had  not  Uked  her 
stillness,  or  her  whiteness,  or  her  sud- 
den piping  voice.  She  was  efiaced,  but 
not  insignificant,  and  had  an  air,  for 
all  her  silence,  of  taking  everything  in. 
Her  small  face,  peaked  and  pinched 
rather  than  delicate,  would  have  been 
childish,  Uke  her  voice,  were  it  not  for 
her  eyes.  He  reflected  now,  watching 
her  move  quietly  among  her  flowers. 


that  it  was  really  because  of  her  eyes  he 
had  not  liked  her.  They  were  so  un- 
childish;  so  large;  so  bright;  so  pale; 
and  her  broad  eyebrows,  darker  in  tint 
than  her  faded  hair,  gave  them  an 
almost  startling  emphasis.  Her  face 
seemed  barred  across  by  those  eye- 
brows, and  beneath  them  her  eyes 
were  like  captives  looking  out. 

The  flowers  at  last  were  finished  and 
placed,  beautifully  placed,  beautifully 
arranged,  the  primroses  in  shallow 
white  earthenware,  the  windflowers  in 
glasses  that  showed  their  thin  rosy 
stems;  and  when  Cicely  Latimer  went 
at  last,  closing  the  door  softly  behind 
her,  he  felt  himself  draw  a  long  breath 
of  relief. 

'That's  a  singular  little  person/  he 
remarked. 

Antonia,  it  was  evidoit,  was  not 
thinking  of  Cicely  Latimer.  Her  eyes 
came  back  to  him  from  far  distances. 
Or  were  they  far,  those  distances?  Was 
it  in  shallows  or  in  depths  that  her  mind 
had  lain  dreaming? 

'Is  she  a  cousin,  did  you  tell  me?'  he 
asked. 

*  Cicely? '  She  recovered  his  comment 
as  well  as  his  question  and  answered 
that  first.  'She's  a  great  dear,  and 
not  singular  at  all.  Yes  —  a  cousin  — 
Malcolm's  first  cousin.  A  niece  of  old 
Mrs.  WeUwood's.' 

*And  she's  always  lived  here?' 
'Almost  always.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Well- 
wood  built  the  house,  you  know,  when 
they  were  first  married,  and  Cicely 
came  to  them  here  as  a  child.  She  had 
been  left  an  orphan.' 

*  How  old  is  she,  then? ' 

'Oh,'  she  must  be  quite  old  no*w»* 

Antonia  in  her  secure  youth  computed. 

'She  was  older,  a  good  deal,  than  JSbCal- 

colm;  nearly  forty,  perhaps.' 
'She's  still  in  mourning,  I  see.' 
'Yes.   So  am  I,'  said  Antonia,  not 

resentfully,  but  with  an  added  sadn^Bs. 

'It's  not  yet  two  years,  Bevis.    And 
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hardly  more  than  a  year  since  Mrs. 
Wellwood's  death.' 

'It's  a  matter  of  feeling,  naturally. 
One  does  n't  expect  a  cousin  to  wear 
mourning  as  long  as  a  widow.  But  they 
w&e  like  brother  and  sister,  I  suppose.' 

'Absolutdy.  Malcolm  went  to  her 
with  everything.  He  told  her  all  about 
me  when  he  first  fell  in  love,  and  she 
helped  him  in  it  all.' 

'Will  she  go  on  living  with  you  here? ' 

'Go  on?  Cicdy?  Of  course  she  will. 
I  can't  think  of  this  place  without  her. 
I  think  it  would  kill  her  if  she  were  to  be 
taken  from  it.  Mrs.  Wellwood  spoke 
to  me  about  it  before  she  died.  It's  like 
a  sacred  trust.  She  has  a  little  money. 
It's  not  that.  But  she's  as  much  a  part 
of  it  as  the  trees  and  hills.  She  came  to 
me  at  once,  all  the  same,  after  every- 
thing happened,  and  said  she  would  per- 
fectly und^^tand  if  I  would  rather  start 
anew,  quite  by  myself.  There  was  n't 
a  qoav^  or  an  appeal.  She  was,  I  saw, 
quite  ready.  She  is  the  sort  of  person 
who  is  ready  for  anything.  I  told  her 
that  as  long  as  she  lived  it  was  her  home. 
I  took  her  in  my  arms,  and,  in  a  sense, 
she's  been  there  ever  since.  Though, 
in  another  s^ise,  perhaps  the  deeper, 
it's  I  who  am  in  hers.  She  takes  such 
wonderful,  such  devoted  care  of  me.' 

'Isee'  —  Captain  Saltonhall  was  feel- 
ing for  his  dgarette-case.  'It's  lucky 
you  are  so  much  attached  to  each  other. 
—  Do  you  mind?   Will  you  have  one?' 

•Please.' 

He  was  preparing  to  hoist  himself  out 
of  his  chair  with  the  cigarette-case  and 
match-box,  but  she  sprang  up  and  came 
to  him. 

'You  can't  give  yourself  these  lux- 
uries of  conv^ition,'  she  smiled,  rather 
as  if  at  an  unruly  patient.  'You  must 
Irt  me  wait  on  you,  rather.  At  all  events 
tin  you  get  more  used  to  it.  Dear  old 
Bevis.  You're  so  brave  that  one  for- 
geu  aD  about  it.' 

She  leaned  over  him  while  he  gave 


her  a  light,  and  then,  the  match  having 
gone  out  in  his  rather  unsteady  fingers, 
leaned  still  nearer  to  light  his  cigarette 
from  hers.  But,  gently,  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  her  arms  and  held  her 
there,  looking  closely  into  her  eyes. 

'Do  you  love  me?'  he  asked. 

Her  cigarette  was  between  her  lips. 
She  could  not  answer.  He  released 
one  hand  so  that  she  might  free  herself, 
and  although  the  gesture  might  have 
brought  an  element  of  mirth  into  their 
gravity,  she  sought  no  refuge  in  it. 
Half-leaning,  half-kneeling  beside  him, 
she  made  no  attempt  to  draw  away,  and 
he  saw  her  eyes  widen  in  their  grief, 
their  perplexity,  and  their  delight. 

'I  don't  know,  Bevis  dear.  —  I  don't 
know.  How  can  I  know?'  she  almost 
wept. 

'You  do  know.  I  can  tell  you  that 
you  know,  for  I  do.  You  love  me.' 

He  had  laid  his  hold  again  upon  her 
and  he  slightly  shook  her  as  he  spoke. 

'  I  can't.  I  can't.  —  You  must  let  me 
wait.  You  must  give  me  time.' 

'All  the  time  you  want.  I've  nothing 
to  do  but  go  on  waiting.  I'm  ready  for 
it.  But  don't  be  too  cruel.  What  do 
you  gain  by  it?' 

'I  don't  mean  to  be  cruel.  Please 
believe  that;  please  do.' 

'You  don't  mean  it;  but  you  are. 
It's  enough  for  you  to  have  me  here, 
waiting,  and  making  love  to  you,  day 
after  day,  month  after  month,  as  I  did 
in  London.  I  understand  it  all.  You 
keep  him  like  that,  and  you  keep  me. 
And  what  torments  you  is  that  you 
can't  see  how  you  can  keep  us  both  if 
you  give  me  more.' 

'Oh  —  Bevis!  You  are  so  horrible! 
So  horribly  clear!  You  are  far,  far 
clearer  than  I  can  ever  be.  Yet  —  no, 
that's  not  all  there  is  to  it.  Give  me 
time  to  think.  I  told  you  that  I  should 
think  better  up  here,  in  his  home  — 
with  you  to  help  me.  I  can  only  think 
clearly  if  I'm  given  time.' 
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^You  can't  do  anything  cleariy. 
You're  alwa3r8  in  a  mist.  You  want  to 
know  yoursdf ;  I  grant  you  your  hon- 
esty; but  your  feeling  makes  a  mist 
around  you.  listen  to  me.  Let  me 
show  it  to  you.  You  love  him  still,  of 
course.  I  should  n't  care  for  you  if  you 
did  n't.  You'll  go  on  loving  him.  And 
it  will  hurt  sometimes.  It  will  hurt  me, 
too.  People  are  made  up  of  these  ir- 
reconcilable knots.  It  can't  be  helped. 
We're  here  in  life  together,  and  we  be- 
long to  each  other,  and  there's  nothing 
between  us  but  a  memory.  Perhaps  you 
could  go  on  holding  out  against  me; 
but  you  can't  go  on  holding  out  against 
yourself.  You  want  to  be  mine  nearly 
as  much  as  I  want  you  to  be.  Darling 
Tony,  your  eyes  are  full  of  love  as  you 
look  at  me  now.' 

He  had  held  her  more  tightly,  drawn 
her  more  near,  and  now,  his  haggard 
young  face  lighted  with  the  sudden 
ardor  of  his  conviction,  he  saw  his  light 
flash  back  to  him  from  her,  so  that, 
dropping  his  hands  from  her  arms,  he 
seized  her,  drew  her  down  to  him,  en- 
folded her,  and,  feeling  her  yield,  kissed 
her  again  and  again. 

'BevisI'  she  whispered  —  amazed, 
aghast,  yet,  in  her  yielding,  confessing 
everything. 

When  she  drew  herself  away  and 
stood  up  beside  him,  it  was  blindly, 
putting  her  hand  out  for  the  table,  her 
face  averted;  and  so  she  stood  for  a 
moment,  while  he  saw  that  the  color 
bathed  her  face  and  neck.  Then  he  saw 
that  the  tears  rained  down.  He  had, 
strangely,  never  seen  her  cry  before, 
though  he  had  seen  her  at  the  earlier 
moments  of  her  great  grief.  She  had 
been  frozen,  gaunt,  lost,  then. 

'Darling  Tony  —  forgive  me.' 

*0h,' she  wept.  *It's  not  your  fault  1' 

'Yes,  it  is.  Don't  ask  me  to  regret  it, 
but  it  is.' 

*No,  no.  It's  not  your  fault,'  she  re- 
peated.  And  she  moved  away,  blindly. 


'Tell  me  you  forgive  me.'  He  had 
drawn  himself  up  in  his  chair  and 
looked  after  her. 

*0f  course  I  forgive  you.  I  can't  for- 
give  myself.' 

'That's  just  as  bad.  Must  you  go?' 

'I  must.  I  must.  Later  —  we'll  talk. 
I '11  try  to  think.  I'lltry  toimd^vtand. 
I'll  try  to  explain  everything.' 

She  had  got  herself  to  the  door  and 
she  had  not  turned  her  face  to  him 
again.  'Don't  despise  me,'  she  said  as 
she  left  him. 

in 

Though  the  traces  of  her  tears  were 
still  visible,  Antonia  met  him  at  lunch 
with  composure.  like  all  the  rooms  at 
Wyndwards,  the  dining-room  was  too 
accurate  and  intended,  and,  darkly  pan- 
eled as  it  was,  the  low  mullioned  win- 
dows looking  out  on  the  high  ring-court, 
it  had,  through  some  miscalculation 
in  the  lighting,  an  imcomfortably  som- 
bre air.  They  sat  there,  the  three  of 
them,  aroimd  the  polished  table  with 
its  embroidered  linens,  its  crystal  and 
silver,  highly  civilized  and  modem  in 
the  highly  civilized  and  modem  roonL 
He  and  Antonia,  at  all  events,  were 
that.  Miss  Latimer,  perhaps,  belonged 
to  a  more  primitive  tradition.  It  struck 
him  that  he  would  have  liked  Wynd- 
wards better  if  it  had  kept  to  that  tradi- 
tion —  the  tradition,  in  fact,  of  making 
no  attempts.  As  it  was,  it  did  n't  match 
Miss  Latimer,  nor  did  it  match  him 
and  Tony.  It  was  modem  and  civilized ; 
but  so  differently. 

Antonia  leaned  her  elbow  on  the 
table  while  she  ate  and  looked  out  at 
the  ring-court.  Miss  Latimer  never 
lounged.  She  still  wore  her  hat  and  sat 
erect  in  her  place,  eating  swiftly,  and 
throwing  from  time  to  time  a  bit  of 
bread  or  biscuit  to  the  dogs.  The  task 
of  talking  to  her  fell  entirely  upon  him, 
for  Antonia,  though  composed,  was 
evidently  in  no  mood  for  talking.  He 
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asked  her  questions  about  the  country 
and  its  birds,  beasts,  and  flowers,  and 
die  answered,  if  not  affably,  yet  with 
an  accuracy  that  betrayed  a  commu- 
nity of  taste.  She  told  him  that  they 
were  rather  too  far  north  to  get  stone- 
corlews,  as  he  had  hoped  they  might. 

'I  found  a  nest  once,"  she  said;  'but 
that  was  whai  I  was  staying  with  some 
people  ten  miles  away.' 

'What  luckl  Did  you  see  the  bu^?' 

'Yes.  I  hid  near  by  for  some  hours 
and  saw  than  going  to  and  fro.  I  could 
have  photographed  them  if  I  had  had  a 
camera. 

'What  luck,'  Captain  Saltonhall  re- 
peated, with  sincmty.  'I've  only  once 
hid  a  glimpse  of  one,  flying.  Queer, 
watchful,  uncanny  birds,  are  n't  they? 
with  great,  clear  eyes.' 

'They  are  rather  strange-looking 
binls.' 

It  struck  him  suddenly  that  Miss 
Lathner  herself  looked  like  a  stone- 
curlew. 

'They've  the  same  cry,  nearly,  as 
the  ordinary  curlew,  have  n't  they? '  he 
asked.  'You  get  plenty  of  those  up 
here,  I  suppose?' 

'Oh,  yes.  You  can  hear  them  any 
day.  It  is  rather  the  same  sort  of  cry.' 

Antonia  knew  little  about  the  coun- 
try and  was  not  observant  of  nature; 
but  now,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand 
and  kwking  out  of  the  window,  she  re- 
marked, unexpectedly,  'I  hate  their 
cry;  if  it  is  the  cry  of  curlews,  I  mean. 
Aren't  they  the  birds  that  have  that 
high,  bleak,  drifting  wail?' 

'Oh,  I  rather  like  it,'  said  Captain 
SahonhaU.  'Yes;  that's  the  bird.  It's 
the  sort  of  melancholy  ordained  by 
providence  to  go  with  tea-time  and  a 
^'ood-fire,  as  ^gs  are  ordained  to  go 
with  bacon.' 

'  No,'  said  Antonia.  '  It 's  ordained  to 
go  with  nothing.  It  makes  me  think 
of  something  that  has  been  forgotten; 
something  that  has  given  up  even  the 


hope  of  being  remembered,  yet  that 
laments.' 

'  But  the  curlew  is  n't  forgotten.  It  is 
probably  calling  to  its  mate.' 

'Probably.  I  am  not  talking  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  bird.  Its  cry 
sounds  like  the  cry  of  a  creature  that 
has  been  forgotten  by  its  mate.' 

'What  do  you  think  it  sounds  like?' 
he  asked  Miss  Latimer.  He  distrusts 
ed  the  direction  taken  by  Antonyt^'s 
thoughts. 

And,  looking  before  her,  seeming  not 
to  follow  their  definitions,  she  answered 
coldly,  'I  think  Antonia  describes  it 
very  beautifully.' 

After  lunch  Antonia  said  that  Miss 
Latimer  must  show  them  the  garden. 
He  saw  that  she  int^ided  to  keep  this 
companion  near  them  and  would  not, 
for  the  present,  be  alone  with  him. 

In  the  flagged  hall,  wide  and  light, 
there  were  oaken  chests  and  tables  and 
large  framed  engravings  of  cathedrals. 
Antonia  selected  a  sunshade  from  the 
stand.  None  were  black;  they  were  all 
pre-war  sunshades,  and  the  one  she 
found  made  her  lovely  head,  when  they 
went  out  into  the  sunlight,  seem  still 
paler  and  darker  against  its  faded 
poppy-red. 

They  tiuned  first  into  the  little 
walled  garden  of  Antonia's  fears. 

'That  cedar  is  the  oldest  thing  here, 
is  n't  it?'  asked  Captain  Saltonhall. 

'The  only  old  thing,'  said  Antonia, 
who  walked  before  them.  'There  was  a 
border-castle  here  long  ago  —  was  n't 
there.  Cicely?  One  can  see  bits  of  its 
ruined  walls  in  the  kitchen  garden  — 
and  the  cedar  must  have  belonged  to 
its  later  da3rs.  I  'm  glad  it 's  all  so  new, 
aren't  you?  I  don't  like  old  places 
Not  to  live  in.' 

Miss  Latimer,  walking  beside  the 
young  man,  gave  no  expression  of  pref- 
erence. 

'How  charmingly  planned  this  is,'  he 
said. 
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He  stopped  to  look  at  the  fountain, 
the  fritillarieSy  and  the  stone  bench  un- 
der the  cedar.  He  had  never  seen  so 
many  white  fritillaries  growmg  to- 
gether; their  alabaster  and  jade  green, 
rising  from  narrow  beds  among  the 
flags,  seemed  almost  like  another  ex- 
pression of  the  stone.  Antonia  had 
passed  out  into  the  sunlit  kitchen-gar- 
den and  Miss  Latimer  paused  politely 
beside  him.  She  agreed  calmly  to  his 
praise,  but  it  was  as  if ,  in  answering 
him,  she  avoided  some  attempt  at  in- 
timacy, and  as  if  he  could  make  no  ref- 
erence to  the  place  without  being  too 
personal.  This  was  rather  funny,  since, 
behind  his  praise,  was  the  judgment  that 
what  the  place  lacked  was  personality; 
and  he  had  n't  the  faintest  wish  to  be 
intimate  with  Miss  Latimer. 

In  the  spacious  kitchen-garden  there 
were  cordon  fruit-trees  around  the 
vegetable-beds,  and  daffodils  grew 
against  the  wall.  Farther  on,  a  wide 
herbaceous  border  showed  already  its 
clumps  and  bosses  of  green  and  bronze. 
Antonia  still  walked  before  them. 

'  She  plans  it  all  and  does  heaps  of  the 
work  herself,  with  spade  and  fork,  you 
know,'  she  said.  *Mrs.  Wellwood  kept 
only  the  one  gardener  and  a  boy.* 

'It  was  she  who  planned  it  all,'  said 
Miss  Latimer.  But  she  could  not  dis- 
own the  work. 

He  was  seeing  her  more  and  more 
clearly  as  one  of  those  ciuious  beings 
whose  personalities  are  parasitic  on  a 
place.  He  doubted  whether  her  thoughts 
ever  wandered  beyond  Wyndwards.  All 
her  activities,  certainly,  were  condi- 
tioned by  it.  It  was  not  only  that  she 
dug  and  planted,  hoed  and  watered  in 
the  garden.  He  felt  sure  that  she  cut 
out  the  loose  chintz  covers  for  the 
furniture;  superintended  the  making  of 
marmalade  in  spring  and  jam  in  sum- 
mer; kept  a  careful  eye  on  the  store- 
cupboard,  and  washed  the  dogs  with 
her  own  hands. 


There  were  two  dogs,  an  old  Dandie 
Dinmont  and  a  yoimg  fox-terrier,  and 
he  had,  all  the  while  they  walked  in  the 
garden,  a  feeling,  not  a  bit  ghostly, 
amusing  rather  than  sad,  that  they 
were  bits  of  Malcolm's  soul,  the  Dandie 
Dinmont  the  soul  of  his  happy  boy- 
hood at  Wyndwards  and  the  fox-terrier 
the  soul  of  his  matiuity.  Miss  Latimer 
would  find  in  tending  them  the  same 
passionate  satisfaction  she  had  in  all  of 
it,  the  place  and  the  persons  it  still  em- 
bodied for  her  and  who  survived  in  it, 
indistinguishably  mingled.  All  of  it  was 
her  life;  she  could  imagine  no  other. 

Antonia  would  never  be  that  sort  of 
woman.  Placeswere,  if  not  parasitic  on 
her,  at  least  mere  settings  and  back- 
grounds. She  made  the  silvery  forms 
of  the  distant  hills  subservient  to  hw 
beauty  as,  with  her  faded  silken  sun- 
shade*  she  drifted  before  them  along 
the  paths.  She  wore  still  her  little 
black-satin  house-shoes,  high-heeled 
and  laced  about  the  ankle  with  satin 
ribbon;  and  as  she  walked,  she  cast 
admiring  but  imobservant  glances  to 
right  and  left  and  stooped  now  and  then 
to  pat  the  dogs. 

It  was  he  who  still  did  all  the  talking 
to  Miss  Latimer,  earning,  he  felt,  less 
gratitude  for  his  accurate  appreciation 
of  her  gardening  exploits  than  Antonia 
won  by  the  vaguest  smile.  But  Miss 
Latimer  was  certainly  an  excellent 
gardener,  and  his  interest  in  her  theo- 
ries of  mulching  and  transplanting  was 
not  feigned. 

It  was  not  till  after  tea  that  he  found 
himself  alone  with  Antonia.  The  tea^ 
table  had  been  taken  away,  they  were 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  Antonia  was 
embroidering  before  the  fire. 

*  Would  she  hate  me  if  I  ever  did  come 
to  marry  you?'  he  asked.  He  asked  it 
without  seeming  to  recall  the  morning 
and  its  avowal. 

Antonia,  following  his  advice,  was 
selecting  another  shade  of  azalea  green 
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to  ky  against  her  pearly  gray;  and  as 
he  considered  the  skeins  she  spread  for 
his  decision,  he  recalled  how  many  sum- 
mer afternoons  before  the  war,  when, 
on  week-ends  in  the  country,  Antonia 
had  hdd  up  a  fire-screen  or  a  cushion  to 
ask,  'Is  that  right,  Bevis?'  while  MaU 
eolm  smoked  beside  them,  amused  by 
their  preoccupation  over  the  alternative 
of  {Hnk  or  orange. 
'Cicely,  you  mean?'  Antonia  asked. 
'Yes.   Would  she  resent  it?  Would 
she  hate  me  for  it  —  and  you?* 

Antonia  considered,  and  he  jknew 
while  she  considered,  her  eyes  on  the 
azalea  silk,  that  he  filled  her  again  with 
de^  delight.  He  and  his  passion  were 
there,  encompassing,  yet  not  pursuing 
her.  She  gave  nothing  and  betrayed 
nothing,  and  she  was  secure  of  all. 

*I  don't  think  she  could  hate  me. 
That  sounds  fatuous;  but  I  believe  it's 
true.  I  don't  know  about  you.  But  no; 
I  don't  think  she'd  resent  it.  Why 
should  she?' 

'Well,  caring  for  him  so  much  and 
seeing  me  here  in  his  place.' 

'How  brave  you  are,  Bevis,'  said 
Antcmia  after  a  moment,  drawing  out 
her  silk.   It  was  the  quality  in  him  to 
which  she  most  often  reverted. 
'Ami?  Why?' 

'You  are  not  afraid  to  remind  me.' 
'Why  should  I  be  afraid?   I  know 
your  thoughts.   But  I'm  not  going  to 
talk  about  them,  or  about  mine.    I 
want  you  to  explain  Miss  Latimer.' 

'There's  not  much  to  explain.  She 
shows  it  all,  I  think.  She's  deep  and 
narrow  and  simple.  You  don't  like  her. 
I  can  see  that.' 

fc    'I  can't  imagine  how.  I'm  constantly 
making  myself  agreeable.' 

'To  me;  not  to  her.  She  knows  as  well 
as  I  do  why  you  take  trouble  over  her. 
Not  that  I  blame  you.  I  did  n't  think 
I  should  like  her  when  I  first  saw  her. 
And  then  I  came  to  find  that  I  did  — 
more  and  more;  vay,  very  much.  Or, 


perhaps,  it  is  trust  rather  than  liking,' 
Antonia  mused.  'Poor  little  Cicely! 
Do  you  know,  I  don't  think  anyone  has 
ever  really  liked  her  much.  Not  old 
Mrs.  Wellwood,  really,  nor  even  Mal- 
colm. It  hurt  me  to  feel,  in  a  moment, 
that  Mrs.  Wellwood  liked  even  me, 
whom  she  hardly  knew,  better.' 

'I  am  not  surprised,'  Captain  Salton- 
hall  commented. 

'No;  but  that's  not  relevant,  Bevis; 
because  one  does  n't  expect  one 's  moth- 
er-in Jaw  to  like  one,  however  charming 
one  may  be.  What  I  felt  about  it  was 
that  Cicely  had  starved  her,  just  as  she 
starved  Cicely.  Neither  could  give  the 
other  anything  except  absolute  trust. 
Cicely  was  the  fonder,  I  think,  for  old 
Mrs.  Wellwood  was  cold  as  well  as  shy 
—  cold  to  everyone  but  Malcolm;  even 
with  me  she  was  cold;  and  even  with 
Malcolm  she  was,  always,  shy.' 

'Dismal  it  sounds,  for  all  of  them.' 

'No,  it  wasn't  that.  Cheerful  and 
serene,  rather.  But  all  the  same.  Cicely 
is  pathetic.  And  the  more  I  think  of 
her,  the  more  I  admire  her.  She's  so 
individual,  yet  so  impersonal,  if  one  can 
make  the  distinction.  There's  no  ap- 
peal of  any  sort ;  no  demand .  She  never 
seems  to  need  anything  or  to  ask  any- 
thing; perhaps  that  is  why  she  does  n't 
win  devotion;  the  more  self-absorbed 
and  demanding  people  are,  the  more 
devotion  they  get,  I'm  afraid.  At  all 
events,  she's  absolutely  devoted,  ab- 
solutely selfless  and  straight.' 

'What  did  they  do  with  themselves, 
she  and  Mrs.  Wellwood,  when  Mal- 
colm was  n't  here  to  give  them  an  ob- 
ject? I  never  saw  his  mother.  He  said 
she  hated  coming  to  town.' 

'Oh,  it  was  miserable  to  see  them  in 
town,  as  I  did  once;  forlorn  caged 
birds.  Malcolm  was  their  object,  you 
see,  even  when  he  was  n't  here.  And 
they  lived  together  just  as  Cicely  lives 
now  alone.  There  are  country  neigh- 
bors, and  the  village,  and  the  garden. 
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Cicely  still  goes  to  read  to  old  bedridden 
women  and  to  take  them  soup.  I 
thought,  in  my  London  ignorance,  that 
the  lady  boimtiful  was  a  figure  of  fun 
to  everyone  nowadays,  flouted  from  the 
cottage  door,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But 
I 've  found  out  that  there's  nothing  the 
cottager  really  loves  so  well.  Independ- 
ence and  committees  bore  them  dread- 
fully; they  have  all  that  here;  there's 
an  energetic  vicar's  wife,  and  she  got 
even  poor  Mrs.  Wellwood  on  her  commit- 
tee; it  bores  the  village  people,  but  it 
fri^tened  her.  Cicely  never  would.  I 
can't  imagine  Cicely  on  a  conunittee. 
She'd  have  nothing  to  say,  though  it 
would  n't  frighten  her.' 

He  always  had  savored  Antoma's  va- 
grant impressionism.  *Did  they  read?' 
he  asked. 

*  I  should  rather  think  so  I '  she  laugh- 
ed a  little.  '  They  were  great  on  reading. 
All  the  biographies  in  two  volumes,  and 
all  the  travels,  and  French  mhnoires  — 
translated  and  expurgated.  Cicely  has 
the  most  ingenuous  ideas  about  the 
court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Novels, 
too;  but  they  contrived  always  to  miss 
the  good  ones.  I  don't  suppose  they 
ever  attempted  a  Henry  James  or 
heard  of  Anatole  France.' 

*And  never  danced  a  tango,  h  jdus 
forte  raison,  or  saw  a  Russian  ballet.' 

'They  did  see  a  Russian  ballet,  that 
once  they  were  up.  Malcolm  and  I  took 
them.  I  think  it  distressed  Mrs.  Well- 
wood,  and  Cicely  was  very  dry  about  it. 
And  they  saw  me  dance  the  tango; 
I  did  it  for  them,  here,'  said  Antonia; 
and  involimtarily  she  sighed,  although 
she  did  not  look  up  at  her  companion. 


She  and  Bevis,  adepts  of  the  dance» 
had,  before  the  war,  danced  together 
continually.  'They  Uked  seeing  me  do 
it,' she  said.  'They  liked  my  differences 
and  what  they  felt  to  be  my  audacities. 
But  they'd  have  liked  anything  Mal- 
colm did.'  And  then  she  came  back  to 
his  first  question.  'As  far  as  that  goes, 
my  remarrying,  if  I  ever  did,  as  long 
as  it  was  n't  too  quickly,  and  someone 
Malcolm  liked,  I  don't  for  a  moment 
think  she'd  mind.' 

Captain  Saltonhall  did  not  agree  with 
her,  but  he  did  not  say  so.  They  talked, 
thus,  very  pleasantly,  till  the  hour  for 
dressing,  and  after  dinner  Antonia  sang 
to  him  and  Miss  Latimer. 

'  What  shall  it  be.  Cicely? '  she  asked. 

And  Miss  Latimer  said,  'The  old 
favorites,  please.' 

So  that  Captain  Saltonhall,  who  had 
only  heard  her  sing  Brahms,  Duparc, 
and  Debussy,  heard  now  old  English 
folk-songs  and  'Better  lo'ed  you  could 
na  be.'  She  had  a  melancholy,  sweet, 
imperfect  voice,  and  though  her  singing 
had  magic,  it  was  the  flute-like,  expres- 
sionless magic  of  the  woodland.  She 
sang  indolently,  like  a  blackbird,  and 
the  current  of  the  song  carried  her. 
But,  as  the  song  of  the  woodland  bird 
may  do,  it  moved  him  more  than  any 
other  voice  he  knew;  and  as  he  sat, 
impassive,  apparently,  his  hands  clasped 
round  his  knee,  he  felt  the  tears  con- 
tinually rising  to  his  eyes. 

Miss  Latimer  sat  staring  into  the 
fire.  She  was  dry-eyed.  But  he  felt 
siu-e  that  she,  too,  was  only  apparently 
impassive.  He  felt  sure  that  the  songs 
had  been  Malcolm's  favorites,  too. 


{To  be  continued) 
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A  HOUBS  may  be  inherited,  as  when 
a  wren  rears  its  brood  in  turn  within  its 
own  natal  hollow;  or  one  may  build  a 
new  home  such  as  is  fashioned  from 
year  to  year  by  gaunt  and  shadowy 
herons;  or  we  may  have  it  built  to 
order,  as  do  the  drones  of  the  wild  jun- 
gle bees.  In  my  case,  I  flitted  like  a 
hermit  crab  from  one  used  shell  to  an- 
other. This  little  crustacean,  living  his 
oblique  life  in  the  shallows,  changes 
doorways  when  his  home  becomes  too 
small  or  hinders  him  in  searching  for 
the  things  which  he  covets  in  life.  The 
difference  between  our  estates  was  that 
the  h^mit  crab  sought  only  for  food, 
I  chiefly  for  strange  new  facts  —  which 
was  a  distinction  as  trivial  as  that  he 
achieved  his  desires  sideways  and  on 
oght  1^3,  while  I  traversed  my  en- 
vironment usually  forward  and  gen- 
eraDy  on  two. 

The  word  of  finance  went  forth  and 
demanded  the  felling  of  the  second 
growth  aroimd  Kalacoon,  and  for  the 
second  time  the  land  was  given  over  to 
cutlass  and  fire.  But  again  there  was  a 
halting  in  the  affairs  of  man,  and  the 
rubber  saplings  were  not  planted  or 
were  smothered;  and  again  the  jungle 
smiled  patiently  through  a  knee-tangle 
of  thorns  and  blossoms,  and  the  charred 
clumps  of  razor-grass  sent  forth  skeins 
of  saws  and  hanks  of  living  barbs. 

I  stood  beneath  the  familiar  cashew 
trees,  which  had  yielded  for  me  so 
bountifully  of  their  crops  of  blossoms 
and  hummingbirds,  of  fruit  and  of 


tanagers,  and  looked  out  toward  the  dis- 
tant jimgle,  which  trembled  through  the 
expanse  of  palpitating  heat-waves;  and 
I  knew  how  a  hermit  crab  feels  when 
its  home  pinches,  or  is  out  of  gear  with 
the  world.  And,  too,  Nupee  was  dead, 
and  the  jungle  to  the  south  seemed  to 
call  less  strongly.  So  I  wandered 
through  the  old  house  for  the  last  time, 
snifling  the  agreeable  odor  of  aged 
hypo  still  permeating  the  dark  room, 
recovering  the  empty  stains  of  skins 
and  traces  of  maps  on  the  walk,  and 
refilling  in  my  mind  the  vacant  shelves. 
The  vampires  had  returned  to  their 
chosen  roost,  the  martins  still  swept 
through  the  corridors,  and  as  I  went 
down  the  hill,  a  moriche  oriole  sent  a 
silver  shaft  of  song  after  me  from  the 
sentinel  palm,  just  as  four  years  ago  he 
had  greeted  me. 

Then  I  gathered  about  me  all  the 
strange  and  unnamable  possessions  of 
a  tropical  laboratory  —  and  moved.  A 
wren  reaches  its  home  after  hundreds 
of  miles  of  fast  aerial  travel;  a  hermit 
crab  achieves  a  new  lease  with  a  flip  of 
his  tail.  Between  these  extremes  and  in 
no  less  strange  a  fashion  I  mov6d.  A 
great  barge  pushed  off  from  the  Penal 
Settlement,  piled  high  with  my  zoolog- 
ical Lares  and  Penates,  and  dong  each 
side  squatted  a  line  of  paddlers, — 
white-garbed  burglars  and  murderers, 
forgers  and  fighters,  —  while  seated 
idoft  on  one  of  my  ammunition  trunks, 
with  a  microscope  case  and  a  camera 
close  under  his  watchful  eye,  sat  Case, 
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Xing  of  the  Warders,  the  biggest,  black- 
est, and  kindest-hearted  man  in  the 
world. 

Three  miles  up  river  swept  my  mov- 
ing-van; and  from  the  distance  I  could 
hear  the  half-whisper  —  which  was  yet 
a  roar — of  Case  as  he  admonished  his 
children.  *Mon,'  he  would  say  to  a 
shirking,  shrinking  coolie  second-story 
man,  *mon,  do  you  t'ink  dis  the  time 
to  sleep?  What  thoughts  have  you 
in  your  bosom,  dat  you  delay  de  Pro- 
fessor's household?'  And  then  a  chan- 
ty would  rise,  the  voice  of  the  lead- 
er quavering  with  that  wild  rhythm 
which  had  come  down  to  him,  a  vocal 
heritage,  through  centuriesof  tom-toms, 
and  generations  of  savages  striving  for 
emotional  expression.  But  the  words 
were  laughable  or  pathetic.  I  was  ad->> 
jured  to 

'Blow  de  mon  down  with  a  bottle  of  rum* 
.  Oh,  de  mon  —  mon  —  blow  de  mon  down.* 

Or  the  jungle  reechoed  the  edifying 
reiteration  of 

'Sardines  —  and  bread  —  OHI 

Sardines  —  and  bread. 
Sardines  —  and  bread  —  ANDI 

Sardines  —  and  bread.* 

The  thrill  that  a  whole-lunged 
chanty  gives  is  difficult  to  describe.  It 
arouses  some  deep  emotional  response, 
as  surely  as  a  military  band,  or  the 
reverberating  cadence  of  an  organ,  or  a 
suddenly  remembered  theme  of  opera. 

As  my  aquatic  van  drew  up  to  the 
sandy  landing-beach,  I  looked  at  the 
motley  array  of  paddlers,  and  my  mind 
went  back  hundreds  of  years  to  the 
first  Spanish  crew  which  landed  here, 
and  I  wondered  whether  these  pirates 
of  early  days  had  any  fewer  sins  to  their 
credit  than  Case's  convicts  —  and  I 
doubted  it. 

Across  my  doorstep  a  line  of  leaf- 
cutting  ants  was  passing,  each  bearing 
aloft  a  huge  bit  of  green  leaf,  or  a  long 
yellow  petal,  or  a  halberd  of  a  stamen. 


A  shadow  fell  over  the  line,  and  I 
looked  up  to  see  an  anthropomorphic 
enlargement  of  the  ants,  —  the  con- 
victs winding  up  the  steep  bank,  each 
with  cot,  lamp,  table,  pitcher,  trunk, 
or  aquariimi  balanced  on  his  head,  — 
all  my  possessions  suspended  between 
earth  and  sky  by  the  neck-muscles  of 
worthy  sinners.  The  first  thing  to  be 
brought  in  was  a  great  war-bag  packed 
to  bursting,  stnd  Nimiber  S14,  with 
eight  more  years  to  serve,  let  it  slide 
down  his  shoulder  with  a  grunt  —  the 
self-same  sound  that  I  have  heard  from 
a  Tibetan  woman  carrier,  and  a  Mexi- 
can peon,  and  a  Japanese  porter,  all  of 
whom  had  in  past  years  toted  this  very 
bag. 

I  led  the  way  up  the  steps,  and  there 
in  the  doorway  was  a  tenant,  one  who 
had  already  taken  possession,  and  who 
now  faced  me  and  the  trailing  line  of 
convicts  with  that  dignity,  poise,  and 
perfect  self-possession  which  only  a  toad, 
a  giant  grandmother  of  a  toad,  can  ex- 
hibit. I,  and  all  the  law-breakers  who 
followed,  recogni^  the  nine  tenths  in- 
volved in  this  instance  and  carefully 
stepped  around.  When  the  heavy  things 
began  to  arrive,  I  approached  diflSdent- 
ly,  and  half  suggested,  half  directed 
her  deliberate  hops  toward  a  safer 
comer.  My  feelings  toward  her  were 
mingled,  but  altogether  kindly,  —  as 
guest  in  her  home,  I  could  not  but 
treat  her  with  respect,  —  while  my 
scientific  soul  reveled  in  the  addition  of 
Bufo  gvUaius  to  the  fauna  of  this  part 
of  British  Guiana.  Whether  flashing 
gold  of  oriole,  or  the  blinking  solemnity 
of  a  great  toad,  it  mattered  little  — 
Kartabo  had  welcomed  me  with  as 
propitious  an  omen  as  had  Kalacoon. 

n 

Houses  have  distinct  personalities, 
either  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
builders  or   tenants,   absorbed   from 
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their  materials*  or  emanating  from  the 
general  environment.  Neither  the  mind 
which  had  planned  our  Kartabo  bunga- 
low, nor  the  hands  which  fashioned  it; 
neither  the  mahogany  walls  hewn  from 
the  adjoining  jungle,  nor  the  white- 
pine  beams  which  had  known  many 
decades  of  snowy  winters  —  none  of 
theee  were  obtrusive.  The  first  had 
passed  into  oblivion,  the  second  had 
been  seasoned  by  sun  and  rain,  papered 
by  lichens,  and  gnawed  and  bored  by 
tiny  wood-folk  into  a  neutral  incon- 
siMcuousness  as  complete  as  an  Indian's 
deserted  benab.  The  wide  verandah 
was  open  on  all  sides,  and  from  the 
bamboos  of  the  front  compound  one 
looked  straight  through  the  central 
hallway  to  bamboos  at  the  back.  It 
seemed  like  a  happy  accident  of  the 
natural  surroundings,  a  jungl&-bound 
cave,  or  the  low,  rambling  chambers  of 
a  mighty  hollow  tree. 

No  thought  of  who  had  been  here 
last  came  to  us  that  first  evening.  We 
unlimbered  the  creaky-legged  cots, 
stiff  and  complaining  after  their  three 
years'  rest,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  clean  odor  of  micaceous  showers  of 
naphthaline  from  long-packed  pillows 
and  sheets.  From  the  rear  came  the 
clatt^  of  plates,  the  scent  of  ripe  pa- 
paws  and  bananas,  mingled  with  the 
smell  of  the  first  fire  in  a  new  stove. 
Then  I  wwit  out  and  sat  on  my  own 
tweIv&-foot  bank,  looking  down  on  the 
sandy  beach  and  out  and  over  to  the 
most  beautiful  view  in  the  Guianas. 
Down  from  the  right  swept  slowly  the 
Mazaruni,  and  from  the  left  the  Cuyuni, 
mingling  with  one  wide  expanse  like  a 
great  rounded  lake,  bounded  by  solid 
jungle,  with  only  Kalacoon  and  the 
Penal  Settlement  as  tiny  breaks  in  the 
waU  of  green. 

The  tide  was  falling,  and  as  !  sat 
watching  the  light  grow  dim,  the  wa- 
ter receded  slowly,  and  strange  little 
things  floated  past  down-stream.  And  I 


thought  of  the  no  less  real  human  tide 
which  long  years  ago  had  flowed  to  my 
very  feet  and  then  ebbed,  leaving,  as 
drift  is  left  upon  the  sand,  the  convicts, 
a  few  scattered  Indians,  and  myself .  In 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  this  evening, 
time  seemed  a  thing  of  no  especial 
account.  The  great  jungle  trees  might 
always  have  been  lifeless  emerald 
water-barriers,  rather  than  things  of 
a  few  centuries'  growth;  the  rippleless 
water  bore  with  equal  disr^ard  the 
last  mora  seed  which  floated  past,  as  it 
had  held  aloft  the  keel  of  an  unknown 
Spanish  ship  three  centuries  before. 
These  men  came  up-river  and  landed 
on  a  little  island  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  Kartabo.  Here  they  built  a  low 
stone  wall,  lost  a  few  buttons,  coins, 
and  bullets,  and  vanished.  Then  came 
the  Dutch  in  sturdy  ships,  cleared  the 
islet  of  everything  except  the  Spanish 
wall,  and  built  them  a  joUy  little  fort  in- 
tended to  command  all  the  rivers,  nam- 
ing it  Kyk-over-al.  To-day  the  name 
and  a  strong  archway  of  flat  Holland 
bricks  survive. 

In  this  wilderness,  so  wild  and  so 
quiet  to-day,  it  was  amazing  to  think 
of  Dutch  soldiers  doing  sentry  duty, 
and  practising  with  their  little  bell- 
mouthed  cannon  on  the  islet,  and  of 
scores  of  n^ro  and  Indian  slaves  work- 
ing in  cassava  fields  all  about  where  I 
sat.  And  this  not  fifty  or  a  hundred  or 
two  hundred  years  ago,  but  about  the 
year  1613,  before  John  Smith  had 
named  New  England,  while  the  Hud- 
son was  still  known  as  the  Maurice, 
before  the  Mayflower  landed  with  all 
our  ancestors  on  board.  For  many 
years  the  story  of  this  settlement  and 
of  the  handful  of  neighboring  sugar- 
plantations  is  one  of  privateer  raids, 
capture,  torture,  slave-revolts,  disease, 
bad  government,  and  small  profits,  un- 
til we  marvel  at  the  perseverance  of 
these  sturdy  Hollanders.  From  the 
records  still  extant,  we  glean  here  and 
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there  amusing  details  of  the  life  which 
was  so  soon  to  falter  and  p^ish  before 
the  oppressing  jungle.  Exactly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  one 
Hendrik  Rol  was  appointed  command- 
er of  Kyk-over-al.  He  was  governor, 
captain,  store-keeper,  and  Indian  trad- 
er, and  his  salary  was  thirty  guilders, 
or  about  twelve  dollars,  a  month  — 
about  what  I  paid  my  cook-boy. 

The  high  tide  of  development  at 
Kartabo  came  two  hundred  and  three 
years  ago,  when,  as  we  read  in  the  old 
records,  a  G)lony  House  was  erected 
here.  It  went  by  the  name  of  Huis 
Naby  (the  house  near-by),  from  its 
situation  near  the  fort.  Kyk-over-al 
was  now  left  to  the  garrison,  while  the 
conunander  and  the  civil  servants  liv6d 
in  the  new  building.  One  of  its  rooms 
was  used  as  a  council  chamber  and 
church,  while  the  lower  floor  was 
occupied  by  the  company's  store.  The 
land  in  the  neighborhood  was  laid 
out  in  building  lots,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  town;  it  even  went  by 
the  name  of  Stad  Cartabo,  and  had  a 
tavern  and  two  or  three  small  houses, 
but  never  contained  enough  dwellings 
to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  town,  or 
even  village. 

The  ebb-tide  soon  set  in,  and  in  1739 
Kartabo  was  deserted,  and  thirty 
years  before  the  United  States  became 
a  nation,  the  old  fort  on  Kyk-over-al 
was  demolished.  The  rivers  and  rolling 
jungle  were  attractive,  but  the  soil  was 
poor,  while  the  noisome  mud-swamps 
of  the  coast  proved  to  be  fertile  and 
profitable. 

Some  fatality  seemed  to  attach  to  all 
future  attempts  in  this  r^ion.  Gold 
was  discovered,  and  diamonds,  and 
to-day  the  wilderness  here  and  there  is 
powdering  with  rust  and  wreathing 
with  creeping  tendrils  great  piles  of 
machinery.  Pounds  of  gold  have  been 
taken  out  and  hundreds  of  diamonds, 
but  thus  far  the  negro  pork-knocker 


with  his  pack  and  washing-^Min  is  the 
only  really  successful  miner. 

The  jimgle  sends  forth  healthy  trees 
two  hundred  feet  in  height,  thriving 
for  centuries,  but  it  reaches  out  and 
blights  the  attempts  of  man,  whether 
sisal,  rubber,  cocoa,  or  coffee.  So  far 
the  ebb-tide  has  left  but  two  success- 
ful crops  to  those  of  us  whose  kismet 
has  led  us  hither  —  crime  and  science. 
The  concentration  of  n^roes,  coolies, 
Chinese,  and  Portuguese  on  the  coast 
furnishes  an  unfailing  supply  of  con- 
victs to  the  settlement,  while  the  great 
world  of  life  all  about  affords  to  the 
naturalist  a  bounty  rich  beyond  all 
conception. 

So  here  was  I,  a  grateful  legatee  of 
past  failures,  shaded  by  magnificent 
clumps  of  bamboo,  brought  from  Java 
and  planted  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago  by  the  Dutch,  and  sheltered  by  a 
bungalow  which  had  played  its  part  in 
the  development  and  relinquishmait  of 
a  great  gold  mine. 

n 

For  a  time  we  arrsinged  and  adjusted 
and  shifted  our  equipment,  —  tables, 
books,  vials,  guns,  nets,  cameras,  and 
microscopes,  —  as  a  dog  turns  roimd 
and  round  before  it  composes  itself  to 
rest.  And  then  one  day  I  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  looked  about,  and  realized 
that  I  was  at  home.  The  newness  b^an 
to  pass  from  my  little  shelves  and  niches 
and  blotters;  in  the  darkness  I  could 
put  my  hand  on  flash  or  watch  or  gun; 
and  in  the  morning  I  settled  snugly  into 
my  woollen  shirt,  khakis,  and  sneakers, 
as  if  they  were  merely  accessory  skin. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  three  of 
us  and  four  servants  —  the  latter  all 
young,  all  individual,  all  picked  up  by 
instinct,  except  Sam,  who  was  as  inevit- 
able as  the  tides.  Our  cook  was  too 
good-looking  and  too  athletic  to  last. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
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fiELstest  sprinter  in  Guiana,  with  a  record, 
80  we  were  solemnly  told,  of  9^  seconds 
for  the  hundred  —  a  veritable  Mer- 
cury, as  the  last  world's  record  of  which 
I  knew  was  9f .  His  stay  with  us  was 
like  the  orbit  of  some  comets,  which 
make  a  single  lap  around  the  sun  never 
to  return,  and  his  successor  Edward, 
with  unbelievably  large  and  graceful 
hajids  and  feet,  was  a  better  cook,  with 
the  softest  voice  and  gentlest  manner 
in  the  world. 

But  Bertie  was  our  joy  and  delight. 
He  too  may  be  compart  to  a  star  — 
one  which,  originally  bright,  becomes 
temporarily  dim,  and  finally  attains  to 
greater  magnitude  than  before.  Ulti- 
matdy  he  became  a  fixed  ornament  of 
our  culinary  and  taxidermic  cosmic 
syst^n,  and  whatever  he  did  was  ac- 
complished with  the  most  remarkable 
contortions  of  limbs  and  body.  To 
watch  him  rake  was  to  leara  new  ana- 
tomical possibilities;  when  he  paddled, 
a  surgeon  would  be  moved  to  astonish- 
ment; when  he  caught  butterflies,  a 
teacher  of  physical  culture  would  not 
have  believed  his  eyes. 

At  night,  when  our  servants  had 
sealed  themselves  hermetically  in  their 
room  in  the  neighboring  thatched  quar- 
tos, and  the  last  squeak  from  our  cots 
had  passed  out  oh  its  journey  to  the  far 
distant  goal  of  all  nocturnal  sounds,  we 
b^an  to  realize  that  our  new  home 
held  many  more  occupants  than  our 
three  selves.  Stealthy  rustlings,  indis- 
tinct scrapings,  and  low  murmurs  kept 
us  interested  for  as  long  as  ten  minutes; 
and  in  the  morning  we  would  remember 
and  wonder  who  our  fellow  tenants 
could  be.  Some  nights  the  bimgalow 
seoned  as  full  of  life  as  the  tiny  French 
homes  labeled,  'ffomnte^  40:  Chevaux  8,' 
when  the  hastily  estimated  billeting 
possibilities  were  actually  achieved,  and 
(me  wondered  whether  it  were  not  bet- 
ter to  be  the  cheval  premier^  than  the 
komme  quaraniieme. 


For  years  the  bungalow  had  stood  in 
sun  and  rain  unoccupied,  with  a  watch- 
man and  his  wife,  named  Hope,  who 
lived  close  by.  The  aptness  of  his  name 
was  that  of  the  little  Barbadian  mule- 
tram  which  creeps  through  the  coral- 
white  streets,  striving  forever  to  divorce 
motion  from  progress  ahd  bearing  the 
name  Alert.  Hope  had  done  his  duty 
and  watched  the  bungalow.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly still  there  and  nothing  had 
been  taken  from  it;  but  he  had  received 
no  orders  as  to  accretions,  and  so,  to 
our  infinite  joy  and  entertainment,  we 
found  that  in  many  ways  it  was  not 
only  near  jungle,  it  was  jungle.  I  have 
compared  it  with  a  natural  cave.  It 
was  also  like  a  fallen  jungle-log,  and 
we  some  of  the  small  folk  who  shared 
its  dark  recesses  with  hosts  of  others. 
Through  the  air,  on  wings  of  skin  or 
feathers  or  tissue  membrane;  crawling 
or  leaping  by  night;  burrowing  imder- 
ground;  gnawing  up  through  the  great 
supporting  posts,  swarming  up  the 
bajnboos  and  along  the  pliant  curving 
stems  to  drop  quietly  on  the  shingled 
roof — thus  had  the  jungle-life  come 
past  Hope's  unseeing  eyes  and  found 
the  bungalow  worthy  residence. 

The  bats  were  with  us  from  first  to 
last.  We  exterminated  one  colony 
which  spent  its  inverted  days  clustered 
over  the  centre  of  our  supply  chamber, 
but  others  came  immediately  and  dis- 
puted the  ownership  of  the  dark  room. 
Little  chaps  with  great  ears  and  nose- 
leaves  of  sensitive  skin  spent  the  night 
beneath  my  shelves  and  chairs,  and 
even  my  cot.  They  hunted  at  dusk 
and  again  at  dawn,  slept  in  my  room, 
and  vanished  in  the  day.  Even  for  bats 
they  were  ferocious,  and  whenever  I 
caught  one  in  a  butterfly-net,  he  went 
into  paroxysms  of  rage,  squealing  in 
angry  passion,  striving  to  bite  my  hand 
and,  failing  tliat,  chewing  vainly  on  his 
own  long  fingers  and  arms.  Their  teeth 
were  wonderfully  intricate,  and  seemed 
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adapted  for  some  very  special  diet,  al- 
though beetles  seemed  to  satisfy  those 
which  I  caught.  For  once,  the  systema- 
tist  had  labeled  them  opportunely,  and 
we  never  called  them  anything  but 
Furiptenu  horrens. 

In  the  evening  great  bats  as  large  as 
small  herons  swept  down  the  long  front 
gallery  where  we  worked,  gleaning  as 
they  went;  but  the  vampires  were  long 
in  coming,  and  for  months  we  neither 
saw  nor  heard  of  one.  Then  they  at- 
tacked our  servants,  and  we  took  heart, 
and  night  after  night  exposed  our  toes, 
as  conventionally  accepted  vampire- 
bait.  When  at  last  they  found  that  the 
color  of  our  skins  was  no  criterion  of 
dUution  of  blood,  they  came  in  crowds. 
For  three  nights  they  swept  about  us 
with  hardly  a  whisper  of  wings,  and  ac- 
cepted either  toe  or  elbow  or  finger,  or 
all  three,  and  the  cots  and  floor  in  the 
morning  looked  like  an  emergency  hos- 
pital behind  an  activ^e  front.  In  spite  of 
every  attempt  at  keeping  awake,  we 
dropped  off  to  sleep  before  the  bats  had 
begun,  and  did  not  waken  until  they 
left.  We  ascertained  however  that 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  belief  that 
they  hovered  or  kept  fanning  with  their 
wings.  Instead,  they  settled  on  the  per- 
son with  an  appreciable  flop,  and  then 
crawled  to  the  desired  spot. 

One  night  I  made  a  special  effort  and, 
with  bared  arm,  prepared  for  a  long 
vigil.  In  a  few  minutes  bats  b^an 
to  fan  my  face,  the  wings  almost  brush- 
ing, but  never  quite  touching  my  skin. 
I  could  distinguish  the  difference  be- 
tween the  smaller  and  the  larger,  the 
latter  having  a  deeper  swish,  deeper 
and  longer  drawn-out.  Their  voices 
were  so  high  and  shrill  that  the  singing 
of  the  jungle  crickets  seemed  almost 
contralto  in  comparison.  Finally,  I  be- 
gan to  feel  myself  the  focus  of  one  or 
more  of  these  winged  weasels.  The 
swishes  became  more  frequent,  the  re- 
turnings    almost    doubling    on    their 


track.  Now  and  then  a  small  body 
touched  the  sheet  for  an  instant,  and 
thai,  with  a  soft  little  tap,  a  vampire 
alighted  on  my  chest.  I  was  half  sitting 
up,  yet  I  could  not  see  him,  for  I  had 
found  that  the  least  hint  of  light  ended 
any  possibility  of  a  visit.  I  breathed  as 
quietly  as  I  could,  and  made  sure  that 
both  hands  were  clear.  For  a  long  time 
there  was  no  movement,  and  the  re- 
newed swishes  made  me  suspect  that 
the  bat  had  again  taken  flight.  Not  un- 
til I  felt  a  tickling  on  my  wrist  did 
I  know  that  my  visitor  had  shifted, 
and  unerringly  was  making  for  the  arm 
which  I  had  exposed.  Slowly  it  crept 
forward,  but  I  hardly  felt  the  pushingof 
the  feet  and  pulling  of  the  thumbs  as 
it  crawled  along.  If  I  had  been  asleep, 
I  should  not  have  awakened.  It  con- 
tinued up  my  forearm  and  came  to  rest 
at  my  elbow.  Here  another  long  period 
of  rest,  and  then  several  short,  quick 
shifts  of  body.  With  my  whole  atten- 
tion concentrated  on  my  elbow,  I  b^an 
to  imagine  various  sensations  as  my 
mind  pictured  the  long,  lancet  tooth 
sinking  deep  into  the  skin,  and  the 
blood  pimiping  up.  I  even  began  to  feel 
the  hot  rush  of  my  vital  fluid  over  my 
arm,  and  then  found  that  I  had  dozed 
for  a  moment  and  that  all  my  sensa- 
tions were  imaginary.  But  soon  a  gen- 
tle tickling  became  apparent,  and  in 
spite  of  putting  this  out  of  my  mind, 
and  with  increasing  doubts  as  to  the 
bats  being  still  there,  the  tickling  con- 
tinued. It  changed  to  a  tingling,  rather 
pleasant  than  otherwise,  like  the  first 
stage  of  having  one's  hand  asleep. 

It  really  seemed  as  if  this  were  the 
critical  time.  Somehow  or  other  the 
vampire  was  at  work  with  no  pain  or 
even  inconvenience  to  me,  and  now  was 
the  moment  to  seize  him,  call  for  a 
lantern,  and  solve  his  supersurgical 
skill,  the  exact  method  of  this  vesper- 
tilial  anaesthetist.  Slowly,  very  slowly, 
I  lifted  the  other  hand,  always  thinking 
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of  my  dbow,  90  that  I  might  keep  all 
the  muscles  relaxed.  Very  slowly  it 
approached,  and  with  as  swift  a  mo- 
tion as  I  could  achieve,  I  grasped  at 
the  vampire.  I  felt  a  touch  of  fur  and 
I  gripped  a  struggling,  skinny  wing; 
there  came  a  single  nip  of  teeth,  and 
the  wing-tip  slipped  through  my  fingers. 
I  could  detect  no  trace  of  blood  by 
feeling,  so  turned  over  and  went  to 
sleep.  In  the  morning  I  found  a  tiny 
scratch,  with  the  skin  barely  broken; 
and,  heartily  disappointed,  I  realized 
that  my  tickling  and  tingling  had  been 
the  prdiminary  symptoms  of  the  oper- 
aUon. 

Marvdous  moths  which  slipped  into 
the  bungalow  like  shadows;  pet  taran- 
tulas; golden-eyed  gongasocka  geckos; 
automatic  houso-cleaning  ants;  opos- 
sums large  and  small;  tiny  lizards  who 
had  tongues  in  place  of  eyelids;  wasps 
who  had  doorsteps  and  watched  the  pass- 
ing from  their  windows  —  all  these 
were  intimates  of  my  laboratory  table, 
whose  riches  must  be  spread  elsewhere; 
but  the  sounds  of  the  bungalow  were 
common  to  the  whole  structure. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  noticed,  as  I 
lay  on  my  cot,  was  the  new  voice  of  the 
wind  at  night.  Now  and  then  I  caught 
a  fSuniliar  sound,  —  faint,  but  not  to 
be  forgotten,  —  the  clattering  of  palm 
fronds.  But  this  came  from  Boom- 
boom  Point,  fifty  yards  away  (an  out- 
jutting  of  rocks  where  we  had  secured 
our  first  giant  catfish  of  that  name). 
The  steady  rii3rthm  of  sound  which  rose 
and  fell  with  the  breeze,  and  sifted  into 
my  window  with  the  moonbeams,  was 
the  gentlest  shussssssing,  a  fine  whisper- 
ing, a  veritable  fern  of  a  sound,  high  and 
crisp  and  wholly  apart  from  the  moan- 
ing around  the  eaves  which  arose  at 
strongs  gusts.  It  brought  to  mind  the 
steep  mountainsides  of  Pahang,  and 
windy  nights  which  presaged  great 
storms  in  high  passes  of  Yunnan. 
But  these  wonder  times  liv^d  only 


through  memory,  and  were  misted 
with  intervening  years,  while  it  came 
upon  me  during  early  nights,  again  and 
again,  that  this  was  Now,  and  that  into 
the  hour-glass  neck  of  Now  was  headed 
a  maelstrom  of  untold  riches  of  the 
Future  —  minutes  and  hours  and  sap- 
phire days  ahead  —  a  Now  which  was 
wholly  imconcemed  with  leagues  and 
liquor,  with  strikes  and  salaries.  So  I 
turned  over  with  the  peace  which 
passes  all  telling  —  the  forecast  of 
delving  into  the  private  affairs  of  birds 
and  monkeys,  of  great  butterflies  and 
strange  frogs  and  flowers.  The  seep- 
ing wind  had  led  my  mind  on  and  on 
from  memory  and  distant  sorrows  to 
thoughts  of  the  joy  of  labor  and  life. 

At  half-past  five  a  kiskadee  shouted 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs  from  the  bam- 
boos, but  he  probably  had  a  night- 
mare, for  he  went  to  sleep  and  did  hot 
wake  again  for  half-an-hour.  The  final 
swish  of  a  bat's  wing  came  to  my  ear, 
and  the  light  of  a  fog-dimmed  day  slow- 
ly tempered  the  darkness  among  the 
dusty  beams  and  rafters.  From  high 
overhead  a  sprawling  tarantula  toss- 
ed aside  the  shriveled  remains  of  his 
night's  banquet,  the  emerald  cuirass 
and  empty  mahogany  helmet  of  a  long- 
homed  beetle  which  eddied  downward 
and  landed  upon  my  sheet. 

Immediately  around  the  bungalow 
the  bamboos  held  absolute  sway,  and 
while  forming  a  very  tangible  link  b^ 
tween  the  roof  and  the  outliers  of  the 
jungle,  yet  no  plant  could  obtain  foot- 
hold breath  their  shade.  They  with- 
held light,  and  the  mat  of  myriads  of 
slender  leaves  killed  off  every  sprouting 
thing.  This  was  of  the  utmost  value  to 
us,  providing  shade,  clear  passage  to 
every  breeze,  and  an  absolute  dearth 
of  flies  and  mosquitoes.  We  found  that 
the  clumps  needed  clearing  of  old  stems, 
and  for  two  days  we  indulged  in  the 
strangest  of  weedings.  The  dead  stems 
were  as  hard  as  stone  outside,  but  the 
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axe  bit  through  easily,  and  they  were  so 
light  that  we  could  easily  carry  enor- 
mous ones,  which  made  us  feel  like 
giants,  though,  when  I  thought  of  them 
in  their  true  botanical  relationship,  I 
dwarfed  in  imagination  as  quickly  as 
Alice,  to  a  pigmy  tottering  under  a 
blade  of  grass.  It  was  like  a  Brobding- 
nagian  game  of  jack-straws,  as  the  cut- 
ting or  prying  loose  of  a  single  stem 
often  brought  several  others  crashing  to 
earth  in  unexpected  places,  keeping  us 
running  and  dodging  to  avoid  their 
terrific  impact.  The  fall  of  these  great 
masts  awakened  a  roaring  swish  ending 
in  a  hollow  rattling,  wholly  imlike  the 
crash  and  dull  boom  of  a  solid  trunk. 
When  we  finished  with  each  clump,  it 
stood  as  a  perfect  giant  bouquet,  look- 
ing, at  a  distance,  like  a  tuft  of  green 
feathery  plmnes,  with  the  bungalow 
snuggled  beneatii  as  a  toadstool  is 
overshadowed  by  ferns.  The  vitality 
of  this  growth  was  remarkable,  and 
after  we  cut  and  planted  a  seventy-five- 
foot  stem  for  a  flag-pole,  the  joints 
sprouted  green  shoots  so  rapidly  that 
we  had  to  lower  and  trim  it  from  time 
to  time,  in  order  to  raise  the  flag. 

Scores  of  the  homes  of  small  folk 
were  uncovered  by  our  weeding  out  — 
wasps,  termites,  ants,  bees,  wood- 
roaches,  centipedes;  and  occasionally  a 
small  snake  or  great  solenm  toad  came 
out  from  the  d6bris  at  the  roots,  the 
latter  blinking  and  swelling  indignantly 
at  this  sudden  interruption  of  his  siesta. 
In  a  strong  wind  the  stems  bent  and 
swayed,  thrashing  off*  every  unperfect 
leaf,  and  sweeping  low  across  the  roof, 
with  strange  scrapings  and  bamboo 
mutterings.  But  they  hardly  ever 
broke  and  fell.  In  the  evening,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  night,  after  a  terrific 
storm,  a  sharp,  unexpected  rai4at4al- 
tat,  exactly  like  a  machin&-gun,  would 
smash  in  on  the  silence,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  great  grasses,  which  per- 
haps sheltered  Dutchmen  generations 


ago,  would  snap  and  fall.  But  the  Indi- 
ans and  Bovianders  who  lived  nearby 
knew  this  was  no  wind,  nor  yet  weak- 
ness of  stem,  but  Sinclair,  who  was 
abroad  and  who  was  cutting  down  the 
bamboos  for  his  own  secret  reasons. 
He  was  evil,  and  it  was  well  to  be  in- 
doors with  all  windows  closed ;  but  fur- 
ther details  were  lacking,  and  we  were 
driven  to  clothe  this  imperfect  ghost 
with  history  and  habits  of  our  own 
devising. 

The  birds  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  bamboos  were  those  of  the  more 
open  jungle  —  flocks  drifting  through 
the  clumps,  monkeys  occasionally 
swinging  from  one  to  another  of  the 
elastic  tips,  while  toucans  came  and 
went.  At  evening,  flocks  of  parrakeets 
and  great  black  orioles  came  to  roost, 
courting  the  safety  which  they  had 
come  to  associate  with  the  clearings  of 
hiunan  pioneers  in  the  jimgle.  A  box 
on  a  bamboo  stalk  drew  forth  joyous 
hynms  of  praise  from  a  pair  of  little 
Gk>d-birds,  as  the  natives  call  the  house- 
wrens,  who  straightway  collected  all 
the  grass  and  feathers  in  the  world, 
stuffed  them  into  the  tiny  chamber,  and 
after  a  time  performed  the  ever-mar- 
velous feat  of  producing  three  replicas 
of  themselves  from  this  hay-filled  box. 
The  father-parent  was  one  concen- 
trated mite  of  song,  with  just  enough 
feathers  for  wings  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  caterpillars  and  grasshoppers 
as  raw  material  for  the  production  of 
more  song.  He  sang  at  the  prospect  of 
a  home;  then  he  sang  to  attract  and 
win  a  mate;  more  song  at  the  joy  of 
finding  wonderful  grass  and  feathers; 
again  melody  to  beguile  his  mate,  pa- 
tiently giving  the  hours  and  days  of 
her  body-warmth  in  instinct-compelled 
belief  in  the  future.  He  sang  while  he 
took  his  turn  at  sitting;  then  he  near- 
ly choked  to  death  trying  to  sing  while 
stufling  a  bug  down  a  nestling's  throat; 
finally,  he  sang  at  the  end  of  a  perfect 
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nesting  season;  again,  in  hopes  of  per- 
suading his  mate  to  repeat  it  all,  and 
this  failing,  sang  in  chorus  in  the  wren 
quintette — I  hoped,  in  gratitude  to 
us.  At  least  from  April  to  September 
he  sang  every  day,  and  if  my  interpre- 
tation be  anthropomorphic,  why  so 
much  the  better  for  anthropomorphism. 
At  any  rate,  before  we  left,  all  five 
wrens  sat  on  a  little  shrub  and  imitated 
the  morning  stars,  and  our  hearts  went 
out  to  the  little  virile  featherlings,  who 
had  lost  none  of  their  enthusiasm  for 
life  in  this  tropical  jungle.  Their  one 
demand  in  this  great  wilderness  was 
man's  presence,  being  never  found  in 
the  jungle  except  in  an  inhabited  clear- 
ing, or,  as  I  have  found  them,  clinging 
hopefully  to  the  vanishing  ruins  of  a 
dead  Indian's  benab,  waiting  and  sing- 
ing in  p^fect  faith  until  the  jungle 
hid  crept  over  it  all  and  they  were 
compelled  to  give  up  and  set  out  in 
search  of  another  home,  within  sound 
<rf  hmnan  voices. 

Bare  as  our  leaf-carpeted  bamboo- 
^ade  appeared,  yet  a  select  little  com- 
pany found  life  worth  living  there. 
The  dry  sand  beneath  the  house  was 
covered  with  the  pits  of  ant-lions,  and 
as  we  watched  them  month  after 
month,  they  seemed  to  have  more  in 
common  with  the  grains  of  quartz 
which  composed  their  cosmos  than 
with  the  organic  world.  By  day  or 
night  no  ant  or  other  edible  thing 
seemed  ever  to  approach  or  be  en- 
tr^>ped;  and  month  after  month  there 
was  no  sign  of  change  to  image.  Yet 
each  pit  held  a  fat,  enthusiastic  in- 
mate, ready  at  a  touch  to  turn  steam- 
shovel,  battmng-ram,  bayonet,  and 
gourmand.  Among  the  first  thousand- 
and-one  mysteries  of  Kartabo  I  give  a 
place  to  the  source  of  nourishment  of 
the  sub-bungalow  ant-lions. 

Walking  one  day  back  of  the  house, 
I  observed  a  nimiber  of  small  holes, 
with  a  little  shining  head  just  visible  in 


each,  which  vanished  at  my  approach. 
Looking  closer,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a 
colony  of  tropical  doodle-bugs.  Straight- 
way I  chose  a  grass-stem  and,  squat- 
ting, began  fishing  as  I  had  fished 
many  years  ago  in  the  southern  states. 
Soon  a  nibble  and  then  an  angry  pull, 
and  I  jerked  out  the  irate  little  chap. 
He  had  the  same  naked  bumpy  body 
and  the  fierce  head,  and  when  two  or 
three  were  put  together,  they  fought 
blindly  and  with  the  ferocity  of  bull- 
dogs. 

IV 

To  write  of  pets  is  as  bad  taste  as  to 
write  In  diary  form,  and,  besides,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  have  no  pets  on 
this  expedition.  They  were  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  a  source  of  distrac- 
tion from  work  while  they  were  alive; 
and  one's  heart  was  wrung  and  one's 
concentration  disturbed  at  their  death. 
But  Kib  came  one  day,  brought  by  a 
tiny  copper-bronze  Indian.  He  looked 
at  me,  touched  me  tentatively  with  a 
mobile  little  paw,  and  my  firm  resolu- 
tion melted  away.  A  young  coati- 
mundi  cannot  sit  man-fashion  like  a 
bear-cub,  nor  is  he  as  fuzzy  as  a  kitten 
or  as  helpless  as  a  puppy,  but  he  has 
ways  of  winning  to  the  human  heart, 
past  all  obstacles. 

The  small  Indian  thought  that  three 
shillings  would  be  a  fair  exchange;  but 
I  knew  the  par  value  of  such  stock, 
and  Kib  changed  hands  for  three  bits. 
A  week  later  a  thousand  shillings  would 
have  seemed  cheap  to  his  new  master. 
A  coati-mundi  is  a  tropical,  arboreal 
raccoon  of  sorts,  with  a  long,  ever- 
wriggling  snout,  sharp  teeth,  eyes  that 
twinkle  with  humor,  and  clawed  paws 
which  are  more  skillful  than  many  a 
fingered  hand.  To  the  scientists  of  the 
world  he  is  addressed  as  Nastia  nastia 
nasua  —  which  lays  itself  op^i  to  the 
twin  ambiguity  of  stuttering  Latin,  or 
the  echoes  of  a  Princetonian  football 
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yeU.  The  natural  histories  call  him 
coati-miindi,  while  the  Indian  has  by 
far  the  best  of  it,  with  the  ringing, 
climatic  syllables,  Kibihiet  And  so,  in 
the  case  of  a  being  who  has  received 
much  more  than  his  share  of  vitality,  it 
was  altogether  fitting  to  shorten  this 
to  Kib  —  Dunsany's  giver  of  life  upon 
the  earth. 

My  heart's  desire  is  to  run  on  and 
tell  many  paragraphs  of  Kib;  but  that, 
as  I  have  said,  would  be  bad  taste, 
which  is  one  form  of  immorality.  For 
in  such  things  sentiment  runs  too 
closely  parallel  to  sentimentality, — 
moderation  becomes  maudlinism,  — 
and  one  enters  the  caste  of  those  who 
tell  anecdotes  of  children,  and  the 
latest  symptoms  of  their  physical  ills. 
And  the  deeper  one  feels  the  joys  of 
fn^idsliip  with  individual  small  folk  of 
the  jungle,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
convey  th^n  to  others*  And  so  it  is  not 
of  the  tropical  mammal  coati-mundi, 
nor  even  of  the  humorous  Kib  that  I 
think,  but  of  the  soul  of  him  galloping 
up  and  down  his  slanting  log,  of  his 
little  inner  ego,  which  changed  from  a 
wild  thing  to  one  who  would  huri  him- 
self from  any  height  or  distance  into  a 
lap,  confident  that  we  would  save  his 
neck,  wdcome  him,  and  waste  good 
time  laying  the  game  which  he  in- 
vented, of  seeing  whether  we  could 
touch  his  Uttle  cold  snout  before  he 
hid  it  beneath  his  curved  arms. 

So,  in  spite  of  my  resolves,  our  bam- 
boo groves  became  the  homes  of  num- 
erous little  soub  of  wild  folk,  whose 
individuality  shone  out  and  dominated 
the  less  important  incidental  casement, 
whether  it  happened  to  be  feathers,  or 
fur,  or  scales.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  the  Adam  in  one  comes  to 
the  surface  in  the  matter  of  names  for 
pets.  I  know  exactly  the  uncomfort- 
able feeling  which  must  have  perturbed 
the  heart  of  that  pioneer  of  nomencla- 
turists,  to  be  flumped  down  in  the 


animals  ever  asseaUed'  kiaR  tk 
time  of  Noah,  and  Id  beaUr  to  wpmk 
of  th^n  only  as  ikU  cr  ttot  Ar  or  jk. 


So  we  fdt  when  n 

of  pets.    It  is  easy  to 

species  by  the  lawful 

name;  we  mention  ttei 

laboratory  table  by  its  ( 

al4iistory  appelatioii.  Bat  the  i 

ual  who  touches  oar  pitj,  cr  cwcffa 

or  affection  demands  a  special  title— 

usually  absurdly  inapt. 

Soon  in  the  bamboo  gbde  aboot  ov 
bungalow  ten  little  jangle  fticBdi  came 
to  live,  and  to  os  they  w9i  always  be 
Kib  and  Gawain,  George  and  (Mgotj, 
Robert  and  Grandmother,  Bnoid  and 
Pansy,  Jennie  and  JeDiooe. 

Gawain  was  not  a  doable  personal- 
ity—  he  was  an  intermittent  reb> 
carnation,  vibrating  between  the  inor- 
ganic and  the  essence  of  vitality.  In  a 
reasonable  scheme  of  earthly  things  he 
filled  the  niche  of  a  giant  green  tiee- 
frog,  and  one  of  us  seemed  to  remember 
that  the  Knight  Gawain  was  enauKxed 
of  green,  and  so  we  dubbed  him.  For 
the  hours  of  dsLyU^t  Gawain  pre- 
ferred the  r61e  of  a  hunched-up  pebble 
of  malachite;  or  if  he  could  find  a  leaf, 
he  drew  eighteen  purple  vacuum  toes 
beneath  him,  veiled  his  eyes  with  opal- 
escent lids,  and  slipped  from  the  miner- 
al to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  flattened 
by  masteriy  shading  which  filled  the 
hollows  and  leveled  the  bumps;  and 
the  leaf  became  more  of  a  leaf  than 
it  had  been  before  Gawain  was  m^ged 
with  it. 

Night,  or  hunger,  or  the  mercileas 
tearing  of  sleep  from  his  soul  wrought 
magic  and  transformed  him  into  a 
^wing,  jeweled  spectre.  He  sprouted 
toes  and  long  legs;  he  rose  and  inflated 
his  sleek  emerald  frog4brm;  his  sides 
blazed  forth  a  mother-of-p)eari  waist- 
coat —  a  myriad  mosaics  of  pink  and 
blue  and  salmon  and  mauve;  and  frcnn 
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nowhere  if  not  from  the  very  depths 
of  his  throat,  there  slowly  rose  twin 
globes,  —  great  eyes,  —  which  stood 
above  the  flatness  of  his  head,  as 
mosques  above  an  oriental  city.  Gone 
were  the  neutralizing  lids,  and  in  their 
place,  strange  upright  pupils  surround- 
ed with  vermilion  lines  and  curves 
and  dots,  like  characters  of  ancient  il- 
luminated Persian  script.  And  with 
these  appalling  eyes  Gawain  looked  at 
us,  with  these  unreal  crimson-flecked 
^obes  staring  absurdly  from  an  expres- 
sionless emerald  mask,  he  contempla- 
ted roaches  and  small  grasshoppers. 


and  correctly  estimated  their  distance 
and  activity.  We  never  thought  of 
demanding  friendship,  or  a  hint  of  his 
voice,  or  conunon  froggish  activities 
from  Gawain.  We  were  content  to 
visit  him  now  and  then,  to  arouse  him, 
and  then  leave  him  to  disincamate  his 
vertebral  outward  phase  into  chloro- 
phyll or  lifeless  stone.  To  muse  upon 
his  courtship  or  emotions  was  impossi- 
ble. His  life  had  a  feeling  of  sphinx-like 
duration  —  Gawain  as  a  tadpole  was 
unthinkable.  He  seemed  ageless,  un- 
real, wonderfully  beautiful,  and  wholly 
inexplicable. 
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BY  EDWARD  YEOMANS 


The  geography  teacher  is  a  girl  of 
twenty-five  or  so,  who  touches  up  her 
bee  a  little  with  paint  and  powder, 
wears  the  light-topped  and  high-heeled 
shoes  and  the  short  skirts  of  the  'shop 
hdy'  and  her  customer,  and  is  teaching 
until  some  male  picks  her  off  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  as  a  lipe 
and  desirable  apple,  thinking  that  the 
Garden  of  Eklen  goes  with  it. 

She  chose  geography  because  she 
might  just  as  well  teach  that  as  any- 
thing, and  she  seemed  particularly  good 
at  remembering  the  boundaries  of 
things  and  the  principal  rivers.  She 
cares  considerably  less  for  geography, 
per  M,  than  she  does  for  a  book  of  Hall 
Caine's.  Its  importance  consists  in  the 
fact  that  you  can  make  a  living  —  $850 
or  $1000a  year —  by  teaching  it  to  chil- 
dren. By  the  use  of  a  book  written  by  a 
man  who  was  also  interested  in  writing 


about  geography  as  a  means  of  making 
money,  and  by  the  further  use  of  maps 
and  globes  manufactured  by  people  who 
care  no  more  for  geography  than  the 
people  who  make  stoves  or  hats,  she 
can  *put  over'  a  certain  process  called 
*  teaching  geography '  and  get  enough  to 
pay  room  and  board  and  allow  some- 
thhig  for  her  real  interests  besides;  un- 
til, as  stated,  a  stray  man,  looking  in- 
to the  little  inclosure  where  she  lives, 
has  a  queer  feeling  that  this  geography 
teacher  is  a  rare  and  priceless  thing  to 


And  so  indeed  she  may  be  —  but  not 
as  a  geography  teacher.  As  a  fiancee 
and  as  a  wife  and  mother,  perhaps,  her 
real  life  begins,  and  her  life  as  a  think- 
er about  geography  probably  stops  ab- 
solutely, and  the  last  thing  that  you  can 
catch  that  girl  doing  is  giving  a  single 
thought  to  geography  thereafter.  That 
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is  perfectly  right.  At  last,  she  is  honest. 

But  why  should  a  person  ever  have 
been  selected  to  teach  children,  to 
whom  geography  was  nothing  except  so 
many  dollars  a  month,  and  to  whom 
children's  aching  minds  were  nothing 
except  receptacles  into  which  you  could 
stuff  a  few  maps  and  a  few  names  —  so 
that  they  might  answer  the  necessary 
questions  and  move  on  to  the  next 
grade? 

Here  is  the  class:  thirty  children  — 
say  ten  years  old.  They  are  like  ma- 
ple trees  in  April,  all  shivering  with 
pistillate  flowers  to  catch  pollen,  thirsty 
for  the  words  that  shall  fertilize. 

The  geography  teacher  has  a  map  on 
the  wall.  When  the  map  is  there,  the 
children  are  asked  questions  like  this: 
*What  are  the  main  exports  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts?'  When  the 
map  is  not  there,  the  children  are  asked 
to  bound  the  various  states  —  to  give 
the  names  of  the  capitals. 

Even  when  they  draw  maps,  —  a 
most  delicious  diversion, — they  get  no 
sense  of  what  they  are  about:  that 
they  are  engaged  in  a  most  astonish- 
ing adventure  of  walking  or  riding  or 
sailing  with  the  people  who  first  laid 
out  the  lines  of  those  bays  and  islands 
and  promontories,  startling  the  beavers, 
or  the  walrus,  or  the  moose,  or  the  lion 
or  giraffe. 

It  is  one  thing  to  draw  the  lines  which 
inclose  Hudson's  Bay,  for  instance.  It 
is  another  thing  to  think,  while  you 
draw  those  lines,  or  while  you  look  at 
Hudson's  Bay  on  the  map,  of  old  Cap- 
tain Hendrik  Hudson,  sailing  about  up 
there  in  that  most  inhospitable  and 
lonely  place,  making  the  map.  And  also 
that  Hudson's  Bay  is  there  now,  exactly 
as  it  was,  and  that  you  certainly  must 
see  it  and  not  be  satisfied  with  a  map  of 
it.  All  around  it  are  little  camps,  very 
far  apart  and  extremely  qUiet  camps, 
where,  in  the  deep  snow,  the  Indian 
trapper  goes  softly  about  his  ancient 


business  and  lives  comfortably  all  win- 
ter where  you  would  die  in  one  week. 
But  you  could  train  yourself  to  live  like 
that  Indian.  And  that's  one  thing  you 
hope  you  will  not  forget  to  do  when  you 
grow  up  —  make  a  close  friend  of  one 
of  those  Indians,  and  have  him  teach 
you  geography  —  the  geography  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  For  he  knows  iUoh^  how 
he  knows  iti  And  yet  it  never  occurs  to 
him  to  teach  it ;  nobody  in  school  would 
think  for  a  minute  of  bringing  an  Indian 
to  teach  children  the  geography  of  the 
place  where  he  lives,  —  or  a  trapper,  or 
a  French-Canadian,  a  voyageur^  —  even 
though  you  could  get  him  for  less  than 
you  pay  the  young  lady  who  cares  much 
more  for  a  well-furnished  little  apart- 
ment on  Belden  Avenue  than  for  any 
nasty  cold  place  up  north  or  dirty  hot 
place  down  soutch. 

One  time  something  incredible  hap- 
pened. A  man  from  up  that  way,  from 
Alaska,  —  a  mail  carrier,  —  did  actu- 
ally give  a  lesson  in  geography  to  a 
room  full  of  children.  And  in  order  to 
do  it  properly  what  did  he  have  to  have 
—  maps  and  books?  Dear  Lord,  nol  he 
had  twelve  or  so  Esquimaux  dogs,  and 
he  had  one  dog  in  particular  which  he 
wanted  particularly  to  talk  about,  a 
dog  that  was  really  a  great  gray  wolf. 
That  dog  understood  the  geography  of 
Alaska  even  better  than  his  master  did, 
and  that  dog  and  his  master  together 
so  impressed  the  geography  of  Alaska 
on  those  children  that  their  souk  and 
bodies  trembled  and  shook  with  the 
power  of  that  experience,  and  there- 
after, to  their  dying  day,  that  lesson  iu 
geography  was  at  least  one  perfectly 
real  and  ecstatic  piece  of  life. 

It  would  be  something  of  the  same 
thing  if  you  could  get  the  geography 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  for  instance, 
taught  by  some  native  friend  of  Mr. 
Conrad's;  if  you  could  get  Sven  Hedin 
or  Ekai  Kawagouchi  to  pick  a  man  from 
Thibet  to  teach  the  children  about  the 
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Himalayas.  But  no  —  they  must  be 
taught  by  someone  who  prefers  the 
security  of  a  flat  to  the  rigors  of  climate 
oa  the  open  surface  of  the  earth  under 
the  windy  sky. 

The  superintendent  picks  out  the 
geography  teacher.  The  superinten- 
dent ventures  only  to  the  golf  field, 
and  his  wife  ventures  to  the  musicale 
at  the  woman's  club,  and  they  both  ven- 
ture to  a  hotel  at  Holland,  Michigan, 
for  a  few  weeks  in  rocking-chairs  there, 
taking  pains  to  avoid  sunburn  and  any- 
thing violent. 

But  I  met  a  geography  teacher  once 
— a  professional  too:  not  an  Indian,  but 
aNorw^ian.  Inpointof  factlhavemet 
several  geography  teachers,  but  only 
one — this  one — was  a  professional. 
The  others  were  men  who  dropped  in 
Grom  the  ends  of  the  earth,  who  sat  for 
a  while  at  the  table,  or  by  the  fire,  some- 
times on  the  floor,  smoking  and  talking 
to  the  famUy  about  geography. 

One  used  to  talk  about  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Arizona  —  about  the 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep  and  the  Moki 
and  Zuni  Indians.  And  as  he  talked  he 
nx>dded  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  his 
big  hands,  and  painted  the  great  walls 
of  ochre  rock;  and  there,  on  that  sharp 
profile  on  the  remotest  ledge  —  lookl 
—  do  you  recognize  that  silhouette, 
that  p^ect  thing?  —  the  wild  sheep! 
And  one  time,  sitting  under  a  precipice 
of  a  hundred  feet,  over  his  head  poured 
an  acalancAe  of  wild  sheep,  landing  like 
thistle-down,  without  a  scramble  or  a 
slip,  and  poured  down  the  valley  like  a 
turbid  steam.  And  then  the  bufiaJo  of 
the  prairie,  the  cougars  and  the  grizz- 
ly bears,  the  Indians  of  the  Mesas 
and  of  the  Pueblos.  The  great  desert, 
the  shadowy  coyote,  the  naked  Indian 
runner,  with  a  red  scarf  about  his  black 
hair,  appearing  on  one  burning  horizon, 
crossing  your  trail  without  a  glance, 
disappearing  over  the  other  horizon  in 
sOence  and  beauty. 


Another  was  a  man  who  casually 
walked  across  Turkestan,  Afghanistan, 
and  some  part  of  Mongolia  and  China. 
He  knew  how  people  live  in  the  huge 
vacant  spaces  on  the  roof  of  the  world, 
where  the  wind  is  incessant  and  terrific, 
and  the  sand  blows  like  a  torment  of 
hell,  and  the  shepherds  move  from  place 
to  place,  following  the  scanty  water  and 
grass  in  their  red-skin  tents,  and  receive 
you  with  all  the  grace  and  dignity  and 
courtliness  of  the  great  traditions  of  an 
ancient  race. 

You  get  some  impression  .from  both 
these  teachers  of  geography  that  we 
people  of  the  trolley  car  and  the  depart- 
ment store  and  cheap  theatre  are  cer- 
tainly no  ornament  to  the  earth  or  to 
the  race  of  men.  Rather,  we  are  an 
abominable  blemish,  and  against  the 
poise  and  grace  and  courtesy  and 
graciou^ness  of  these  barbarians  our 
own  bodily  characteristics  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  mental  character- 
istics are  as  dust  and  ashes. 

That  is  their  experience.  They  have 
met  both  kinds. 

Then  there  was  a  man  the  other  day, 
—  just  yesterday, — who  stretched  him- 
self out  in  a  chair,  blew  smoke  up  to 
the  ceiling,  and  in  the  presence  of  my 
two  boys  who  were  congealed  into  stone 
images,  who  forgot  to  breathe,  told  a 
simple  tale  of  the  cocoanut  business  in 
New  Guinea. 

It  appears  he  was  invited  to  go  into 
the  cocoanut  business,  being  engaged  at 
the  time  in  drifting  through  the  opales- 
cent mysteries  and  terrors  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  A  big  Dutchman  made 
it  seem  most  alluring  to  plant  twenty 
thousand  trees,  wait  ten  years,  and 
then  make  every  year  thereafter  a  dol- 
lar a  tree  from  copra. 

So  he  went  down  to  look  over  the  lo- 
cation where  he  was  invited  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful place  beside  those  enigmatic  seas — 
beautiful  with  that  poisonous  beauty. 
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that  serpentine  remorseless  beauty, 
that  we  know  so  well  from  Joseph 
Conrad.  And  he  was  disposed  to  go  in 
with  the  big  Dutchman  until  somebody 
whispered  the  word  *  Tigers/  He  lis- 
tened to  that  word  and  made  a  few 
inquiries.  It  appeared  that  the  tigers 
in  the  cocoanut  orchard  were  about  as 
usual  as  the  hornets  in  a  peach  orchard. 
Of  course,  if  you  could  afford  it,  you 
rode  on  an  elephant — notice  the  boys  — 
and  thereby  avoided  some  risk.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  daily  presence  of  that 
brightly  burning  beast  —  who  could 
never  be  detected  until  it  was  a  case  of 
being  a  dead  shot  or  being  dead  — 
made  the  cocoanut  business  seem  less 
desirable  than  the  lemon  business  in 
San  Domingo,  which  now  engages  a 
part  of  his  attention.  What  would  New 
Guinea  ever  mean  to  those  two  boys 
if  they  got  the  news  from  New  Guinea 
out  of  geographies  and  professional 
geography  teachers? 

But  this  professiond  I  mentioned  is  a 
Norwegian.  I  suppose,  because  I  know 
one  real  teacher  of  geography  who  is 
also  a  professional,  that  there  must  be 
others  in  the  profession.  For  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  I  know  the  only  one. 
But  this  is  certain  —  their  value  has 
never  been  realized. 

This  man  walks  the  crust  of  the  earth 
with  adoration,  as  old  John  Muir  used 
to  walk  it.  And  in  the  confinement 
of  a  city  flat  and  a  city  school,  with  the 
crashing  debasements  of  noise  and  the 
defilements  of  dirt  and  smoke,  his  spir- 
it sweeps  like  eagles  over  all  the  moun- 
tains or  wades  with  the  heron  in  all  the 
rivers  of  the  world. 

He  made  some  maps  of  his  own.  How 
did  they  differ  from  other  maps?  They 
were  so  beautiful  that  as  mural  decora- 
tion they  could  not  be  excelled.  Some 
indication  of  the  mural  value  of  a  map 
may  be  seen  in  the  Pennsylvania  Term- 
inal of  New  York  City.  And  of  course 
these  maps  had  not  a  single  name  on 


them.  A  beautiful  map  is  defiled  with 
names,  and  yet  it  is  the  names  only  that 
make  a  map  intelligible  to  the  standard 
geography  teacher,  or  to  her  superiors. 

This  Norwegian  seems  to  think  that 
the  earth  is  not  composed  of  cities  and 
towns  and  railroad  routes.  It  is  a  very 
strange,  wild,  and  romantic  place  to 
live  in  still.     . 

'Land  and  sea  have,  with  the  help  of 
the  sun,  bred  a  curious  fungoid  thing 
that  creeps  over  it.  But  that  did  not 
exhaust  land  and  sea. 

*They  are  yet  young  and  sing  at  their 
work;  and  if  you  want  to  get  a  sense  of 
how  young  and  how  vital  and  how 
generous  and  honest  and  relentless  and 
terrible  these  giants  of  Jotimheim  are, 
clear  out  of  this!  If  you  must  be  an 
insect,  —  a  fly,  —  do  not  choose  to  be 
a  house-fly  about  apartment  houses, 
oflic^buildings,  theatres,  clubs:  be  at 
least  a  dragon-fly.' 

Then  the  wistfulness  of  those  faces  of 
regimented  boys  and  girls  sitting  before 
him  caught  in  the  nets  of  circumstance, 
prompts  him  to  say,  *But  my  dear 
children,  if  you  come  to  love  the  land, 
the  sea,  the  rivers,  the  sky;  if  you  come 
to  love  geography  through  thinking 
about  geography,  then  you  may  be  sure 
you  will  one  day  experience  geography! 
And  if  you  don't,  then  the  door  into 
geography  is  locked  against  you  for- 
ever. There  are  those  resounding 
words,  *'Unto  him  that  knocketh,  it 
shall  be  opened."  All  we  can  do  in  this 
class  is  to  knock  at  the  geography  door 
lightly,  timidly,  perhaps,  at  first,  but 
more  and  more  resolutely;  and  before 
you  know  it,  the  door  flies  open  —  and 
there  you  find  yourself,  as  I  have  found 
myself  so  many  times,  drifting  along 
the  lovely  contours  of  the  AUeghanies 
or  the  Blue  Ridge,  among  dogwood 
and  Judas-tree  blossoms;  exploring  the 
bays  and  islands  of  Puget  Sound,  or 
the  Florida  Keys;  drinking  from  glacial 
streams  in  the  Dolomites,  or  climbing 
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amcmg  the  purple  rocks  of  Norway  in 
the  twilight  and  sleeping  in  a  hut 
against  the  very  stars.  And  without 
money  and  without  price  —  that  is  to 
aay,  with  so  little  money  that  you  can 
get  enough  by  saving  on  the  things  that 
are  totally  unimportant  compared  with 
this  thing. 

'For  this  seems  to  me  to  be  life,  and 
lih&rty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness; 
and  most  of  the  goings  and  comings  of 
men  and  women,  who  are  old  enough  to 
know  better,  seem  to  me  to  be  Death 
and  Slavoy  and  the  Pursuit  of  Misery. 

*I  would  like  to  state  the  whole  case 
for  geography,  but  I  can't  —  it  is  too 
Ug.  You  know  how  it  was  with  Thor 
when  he  tried  to  lift  the  Utgard  snake, 
or  throw  down  the  old  woman;  and 
Thfor  was  a  god.  I  say,  you  can't  even 
state  the  case  for  geography  adequate- 
ly, much  less  scratch  the  siurfaoe  of  the 
subject.  You  can  do  just  one  thing,  you 
can  associate  yourself  with  this  magnifi- 
cent thing,  first  here  in  this  class  and 
afterwards  outside,  and  see  what  it 
does  to  you. 

'Geography  makes  all  people  what  I 
they  are,  as  far  as  their  vital  habits  and ; 
customs  are  concerned.  There  is  no 
good-will  about  it,  and  no  morality  at 
all;  80  it  has  be^i  hard  to  introduce 
those  elements  into  human  afiairs.  All 
the  same,  if  you  want  to  keep  clear  of 
the  fevers  and  flaccidity  and  obesity  of 
human  society,  you  will  have  to  get 
back  to  geography  over  and  over  again; 
and  noi  in  parties — far  from  it.  You 
must  go  alone.  The  impact  of  parties, 
of  groups  of  laughers  and  jokers  and 
witty  commenters  and  preoccupied  duf- 
fers full  of  law  or  medicine  or  anything 
else»  breaks  all  the  little  wires  which 
carry  those  currents  to  the  soul  that 
David  had  in  mind  when  he  said,  "He 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  He 
restoreth  my  soul." 

*And  that  is  why  I  have  written 
those  words  on  the  blackboard  to-day. 


at  the  b^inning  of  our  acquaintance  in 
geography:  "He  restoreth  my  soul." 
This  is  from  one  of  the  very  greatest 
poems  in  any  literature  —  by  a  shep- 
herd who  naturally  expressed  geography 
in  every  thought  and  word.  Andifyoiu- 
association  with  geography  does  not 
restore  yoiu-  soul,  and  even  lead  you  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness,  then,  chil- 
dren, I  have  not  taught  the  subject,  and 
you  have  not  learned  it.' 

And  so  the  year's  work  in  geography 
begins.  It  is  the  work  required  by  the 
school.  But  it  is  all  kinds  of  geography 
together  —  it  is  synthetic  geography  — 
and  it  is  informed  by  this  geographer 
with  something  of  its  own  profound  and 
prodigious  character,  plus  the  reactions 
of  a  man  who  knows  that  children  in 
schook  are  entitled,  by  every  canon  of 
honesty  and  fair  dealing,  to  intellectual 
and  spiritual  bread,  not  stones. 

Now  there  is,  of  course,  a  geography  ' 
of  information,  but  it  does  not  become 
educational  until  it  is  transformed  into 
a  geography  of  inspiration.  Most  of  the 
geography  of  information  with  which 
children  are  stuffed  until  they  can  re- 
cite it,  —  regurgitate  it,  —  is  forgotten. 
Naturally  it  has  to  be  forgotten.  There 
is  no  use,  except  the  bad  use  of  display, 
in  remembering  the  boundaries  of 
states,  or,  in  fact,  anything  very  arbi- 
trary of  that  sort  which  takes  the  place 
of  strong  visualizations,  both  of  the 
countries  and  of  the  people  and  animals 
and  plants  which  live  and  die  in  them. 

If  you  want  to  teach  geography  in  the 
best  way,  you  take  the  children  to  the 
place  you  wish  to  have  them  learn 
about.  The  geography  book  and  its  ex- 
positor usually  take  them  to  no  place 
that  they  will  remember. 

Moving  pictures  are  most  valuable  in 
producing  the  illusion.  The  Seventh 
Grade,  for  instance,  can  go  to  the  Great 
Barrier  and  beyond  with  Lieutenant 
Scott  —  can  see  the  killer  whale's  in- 
terest in  the  baby  seal,  and  the  big 
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sea-lions  come  up  out  of  a  hole  in  the 
ice  and  bask  sleepily  in  their  shining 
wet  hides  in  a  temperature  of  forty  be- 
low, while  the  penguins  nod  approving- 
ly nearby. 

Yet  what  we  have  to  depend  on  most 
are  collateral  books  written  by  people 
who  have  'been  there'  and  who  can 
state  the  case  adequately,  pliis  a  teacher 
of  geography  who,  if  he  has  n't  been 
there  in  body,  has  been  there  in  spirit, 
and,  in  his  own  Patmos,  has  been  trans- 
ported and  can  also  write  a  Book  of 
Revelation,  if  called  on  to  do  so. 

The  policy  of  the  open  door  for  the 
spirits  of  children  will  be  his  rule  of  life. 
With  him  the  child  who  lives  back  of 
the  Yards  in  Chicago  or  in  Avenue  B 
in  New  York  may  escape  the  prison- 
house  whose  shades  approach  so  early  in 
life  and  into  which  he  will  certainly  .go. 

The  map  of  North  America  hai^gs 
here  on  my  wall  —  a  map  by  the  Nor- 
wegian aforesaid.  What  should  it  sug- 
gest? Do  you  see  the  map,  or  do  you  see 
what  the  map  standajpr?  Well,  what 
does  it  stand  for?  It  stands  for  a  very 
beautiful  but  a  very  terrible  thing. 

A  thousand  years  to  it  are  but  as 
yesterday,  and  its  categorical  impera- 
tive is,  'Return.*  Greneration  after  gen- 
eration comes  up  out  of  it  and  goes  back 
into  it;  and  how  differently  they  spend 
their  time!  While  the  lady  in  New  York 
goes  to  Mouquin*s  after  the  opera,  her 
sister  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  is  getting 
up  to  a  breakfast  of  hot  walrus  blood 
and  blubber.  The  dog-team  is  strug- 
gling across  Labrador  while  folks  in 


Florida  are  bathing  in  the  surf.  Silver 
or  muddy  rivers  are  moving  forever. 
Steamers  and  trains  poke  painfully 
along,  like  insects  in  high  grass.  In  lit- 
tle spots,  illuminated  by  electricity  and 
smudged  with  smoke,  there  is  a  rather 
repulsive  swarming  of  the  otherwise 
invisible  human  being. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  waves 
in  wheat  and  com.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains stand  rigid  in  the  grimace  of  the 
last  convulsive  agony  of  the  crust. 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico  holds  in  its  bowl 
the  elixir  of  life  for  an  otherwise  dead 
England  and  Scandinavia. 

The  migratory  birds  stream  north 
or  south,  following  those  mysterious 
lines  established  by  a  million  years  of 
practice. 

The  oceans  frame  it  in  cobalt  and 
foam.  The  clouds,  the  sky,  and  the 
stars  roof  it  over  with  a  great  majesty, 
and  the  sun  works  the  chemistry  and 
the  consolation  that  makes  the  thing  go 
at  all,  turns  mineral  into  vegetable,  and 
allows  the  smallest  cricket  to  chirp,  and 
man  himself  to  sing,  under  conditions 
that  are  really  desperate. 

The  whole  thing  goes  whiriing  on 
through  black  and  frigid  space  —  at  an 
incredible  pace.  North  America  spins, 
in  all  its  ponderosity,  like  a  spoke  in  a 
flywheel.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  un- 
speakable mystery,  an  atrocious  con- 
tradiction, an  extravagant  anomaly. 
And  will  what  you  have  to  say  about 
North  America  consist  of  everything 
that  is  dull  and  wearisome  as  a  piece 
of  bookkeeping  or  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  School  Board? 
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Civilization?  Is  it  learned  and 
wealthy  social  organization?  Or  gen- 
eral gentility?  V^thout  agreeing  on  any 
ethical  definition,  we  may  admit  that 
the  most  civilized  state  will  be  that 
wherem  is  found  the  greatest  propor- 
tionate number  of  happy,  healthy, 
wise,  and  gentle  citizens.  Whether  civ- 
Oiattion,  judged  by  this  standard,  has 
ever  been  high,  is  more  than  doubtful; 
it  was  certainly  still  low  before  the  war, 
and  is  at  the  moment  even  lower. 
The  Great  War  was  not  a  thunderbolt 
from  the  blue  launched  at  an  unoffend- 
ing mankind:  it  was  a  stealing  Fate 
carefully  nurtured  within  the  bosom  of 
mod^n  civilization;  the  natural  and 
gndually  reached  result  of  a  crude 
competitive  S3rstem  pursued  almost  to 
its  Ibnits  —  the  clinmx,  in  fact,  of  the 
individual,  political,  and  national  ri- 
valries which  have  be^i  speeding  to 
this  end  since  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  nmrch  of  mankind  is  directed 
neither  by  Us  will,  nor  by  his  supersti- 
tions, but  by  the  effect  of  his  great  and, 
as  it  were,  accidental  discoveries  on  his 
avenge  nature.  The  discovery  and  ex- 
pkitation  of  language,  of  fire,  of  com, 
of  ships,  of  metals,  of  gunpowder,  of 
printing,  of  coal,  steam,  electricity,  of 
flying  machines  (atomic  energy  has 
stiD  to  be  exploited),  acting  on  a  human 
moure  whidi  is,  practically  speaking, 
ccmstant,  moulds  the  real  shape  of  hu- 
man life,  und^  all  the  agreeable  camou- 
flage of  rdigions,  principles,  policies, 
personages,  and  ideas.  After  the  dis- 
covery and  exploitation  of  gunpowder 
and  printing,  the  centuries  stood  some- 


what still,  until,  with  coal,  steam,  and 
modem  machinery,  a  swift  industrial- 
ism set  in,  which  has  brought  the  world 
to  its  recent  state. 

In  comparison  with  the  effect  of 
these  discoveries  and  their  imconscious 
influence  on  human  life,  the  effect  of 
political  ideas  is  seen  to  be  inconsid- 
erable. For  theories  arise  from  and 
follow  material  states  of  being,  rather 
than  precede  and  cause  them.  British 
Liberalism,  for  example,  did  not  give 
birth  to  that  hard-headed  child  Free 
Trade  (by  Wealth  out  of  Short  Sight); 
it  did  not  even  inaugurate  the  'live  and 
let  live*  theory;  it  followed  on  and 
crowned  with  a  misty  halo  a  state  of 
long-acknowledged  industrial  ascend- 
ancy. Prussian  *will  to  power*  did  not 
cause,  it  followed  and  crowned  with 
thorns,  the  rising  wave  of  Grerman  in- 
dustry and  wealth.  And  outstanding 
personalities  such  as  Gladstone  and 
Bismarck  are  rather  made  outstanding 
by  the  times  they  live  in,  than  make 
those  times  outstanding. 

This  is  one  of  two  sober  tmths  with 
which  one  has  to  reckon  in  forecasting 
the  future  of  civilization;  the  other  is 
the  aforesaid  constancy  of  human  na- 
ture. The  fact  that  modem  hiunan  na^ 
ture  is  much  more  subtle,  ambitious, 
and  humane  than  thenatureof  primitive 
man,  is  not  greatly  important  to  crea- 
tures who  live  but  three-score  years  and 
ten,  and  who  in  their  mental  and  spirit- 
ual stature  are  on  the  whole  no  higher, 
and  in  physical  development  probably 
lower,  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

A  cataclysm  such  as  this  war  makes 
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stock-taken  of  us  all;  and  we  are  now 
mording  in  a  hnndred  ways,  with  a 
sort  of  antomatic  busynesB,  where  we 
stand,  with  the  praisewoith j  intention, 
no  doubt,  of  standing  sumcwhcie  ebe. 
We  shall  point  out  to  ourselves  where 
we  failed,  and  what  we  have  now  to  do, 
and  probably  proceed  to  do  wimt  our 
inventions  and  discoveries,  acting  on 
our  general  nature,  make  us.  This 
fSeUalistic  reflecticm,  however,  should  in- 
cite us  to  effort,  rather  than  discourage 
us  therefrcHn;  for  it  is  no  use  laboring 
under  illusions;  mankind,  which  does 
not  see  the  grip  his  discoveries  have  on 
him,  is  the  more  poweriess  against  that 
grip.  Nor  is  there  any  use  in  being 
blind  about  the  sort  of  beings  we  are. 
Consider  a  moment  that  queer  com- 
pound, average  human  nature.  Plain 
everyday  man,  superior  to  his  exploit^ 
ers,  pastors,  and  masters,  in  the  quali- 
ties of  hardihood,  endurance,  patience, 
and  humor,  is  infraior  to  them  in  pow^ 
of  imagining,  speculating,  devising, 
competing,  and  telling  others  what  to 
do.  The  competitive  and  scheming 
qualities  of  these  lead^s  —  of  politi- 
cians, militarists,  industrial  captains 
and  exploiters,  of  pressmen,  labor  lead- 
ers, lawyers,  pastors,  and  writers  — 
form,  with  the  simple  qualities  of  those 
they  lead,  that  amalgam  which  we  call 
average  human  nature.  But  leaders 
and  led  are  almost  equally  deficient  in 
pure  altruism  —  the  impersonal  qual- 
ity; so  that,  in  sum,  human  nature  is 
personal,  strenuous,  hardy,  enduring, 
ingenious,  shortsighted,  combative,  and 
competitive  —  just  the  right  material 
to  be  stampeded  by  its  own  discoveries 
and  inventions. 

The  war  has  not  changed  human  na- 
ture by  jot  or  tittle,  and  has  added  to, 
rather  than  taken  from,  our  undigested 
inventions  and  discoveries:  it  has,  for 
instance,  developed  engines  of  destruc- 
tion, and  flying  machines,  whether  for 
purposes  of  trade  or  war,  and  increased 


general  ingenuity  and  the  possibilitin 
of  material  production.  What  ebe  hts 
it  done?  It  has  carted  the  hay  of  old 
natifmal  boundaries  and  proUeoM,— 
preserving,  of  course,  the  Iiisik  pfoUem, 
—  and  produced  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
fresh  ones.  It  has  destroyed  scxne  au- 
tocracies, and  given  such  stimulus  to 
so-called  democracy  as  to  threaten  the 
world  with  fresh  tyrannies  of  the  part 
over  the  whole.  It  has  disrupted  Great- 
er Russia,  probably  forev^;  and  has 
wasted  the  youth  and  wealth  of  Eurc^ 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  shift  the  real 
st<Hm-centre  of  the  worid  to  the  Fadfic 
Ocean,  and  the  three  unexhausted 
countries  lying  east  and  west  thereof. 
It  has  exaggerated  the  conception  of 
nationalism,  and,  on  the  whole,  low- 
ered that  of  individual  liberty. 

It  has  brought  forth  the  theory  of  a 
league  of  naticms,  which  will,  alas,  re- 
main a  theory  unless,  to  thor  uneasy 
surprise,  the  now  dominant  powers 
should  suddenly  become  altruistic  It 
has  greatly  advanced  the  onandpation 
of  women,  and  loosened  family  life.  It 
has  increased  the  hopes  and  wants  of 
'the  workers'  —  a  name  which  sug- 
gests a  monopoly  by  no  means  existing. 
It  has,  by  development  of  flying,  turned 
both  land-warfare  and  sea-pow^  into 
gambles  in  the  air.  It  has  d^nonstrated 
the  need  for  nations  to  be  self-suflicing 
in  the  matter  of  food-growth,  without 
inspiring,  apparently,  in  this  English 
land  any  recil  intention  of  so  becoming. 
It  has  not,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  altered 
in  the  least  the  only  accepted  ideal  of 
modem  states  —  maximum  production 
of  wealth  to  the  square  mile. 

Now  the  sole  hope  that  the  future  of 
civilization  may  be  better  than  its  past 
or  present  centres  round  the  possibility 
of  substituting  for  that  bankrupt  ideal 
the  ideal  of  the  maximiun  production  of 
health  and  happiness;  for,  whatev^  the 
fashion  of  our  speech  and  the  complex- 
ion of  our  thought,  this  is  not  precisely 
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the  same  thing.  To  judge  from  the 
speeches  of  some  of  their  leaders,  the 
'workers,'  indeed,  would  seem  to  be 
feeling  after  such  a  substitution.  But 
it  may  wdl  be  doubted  whether  many 
of  thdr  followers  have  risen  to  more 
than  a  partisan  conception  of  the  need, 
or  fathomed  the  roots  of  the  evil. 

For  an  example  by  the  way:  there  is 
going  on  in  this  country  a  great  hub- 
bub concerning  coal-production,  na- 
tionalization of  mines,  and  so  forth. 
Only  a  wildered  pelican  here  and  there 
croaks  of  the  need  to  concentrate  na- 
tional attention  on  chaining  the  tides 
and  using  water-driven  electricity,  on 
opening  up  oil-deposits  and  abolishing 
altogether  the  need  for  coal.  Coal  is  a 
cone,  if  th^re  is  any  way  of  doing  with- 
out It  has  done  more  to  destroy  health 
and  hap[Hness  than  any  of  our  great 
disooveries.  And,  even  if  it  were  ren- 
dered smokdess,  it  has  still  to  be  ex- 
tracted, and  millions  of  men  in  this 
beautiful  world  must  work  below 
ground.  We  are  told,  with  clamor,  that 
on  coal^ioduction  our  exporting  power 
depends  —  power  to  pay  for  the  food 
we  now  have  to  import.  Only  in  apolo- 
getic whispers  are  we  told  that  we 
should  grow  the  food  instead,  —  which 
is  perfectly  possible  if  we  set  oiu-  minds 
to  the  task,  —  and  save  that  amount  of 
need  for  coal.  And  why  this  fatalistic 
attitude  about  coal?  Simply  because 
we  are  still  in  the  rut  made  by  an  ex- 
pkited  discovery  acting  on  average 
human  nature:  we  know  that  we  have 
huge  unextracted  stores  of  coal;  many 
of  us  own  coal-mines  or  shares  therein; 
more  of  us  make  a  living  by  extracting 
coal;  our  rulers  depaid  on  the  votes  of 
a  coal-worshiping  community;  toe  ward 
v^ealik  quickly;  in  sum,  we  are  human 
|>ringjB  and  prefer  each  of  us  his  own 
nwuediate  profit  to  what  will  benefit 
^  all  m  the  future.  That  is  a  short 
couCTete  example  of  why  the  future  of 
civilization  looks  so  black. 


We  are  all  borne  along  in  the  car  of 
industry,  driven  by  that  blind  driver, 
our  own  competitive  mood.  What  ap- 
plies to  ourselves  applies  to  other  na- 
tions. America  and  Japan  are  going  our 
way  fast,  becoming  town-ridden,  indus- 
try-mad communities.  The  next  great 
war  will  probably  begin  between  them. 
Even  the  Chinese  are  now  infected  by 
the  Western  idea  of  maximum  wealth 
to  the  square  mile.  Their  'advanced' 
men  are  saying,  *  We  must  adopt  West^ 
em  methods  or  we  cannot  compete 
with  Western  industry.'  Pursue  Indus- 
trialism without  the  two  basic  safe- 
guards, —  self-growth  of  food  by  every 
nation,  and  the  diversion  of  the  spirit 
of  competition  to  things  of  the  mind,  to 
art,  and  to  sport  and  adventure, — 
pursue  it  thus  unguarded,  and  civiliza- 
tion cannot  hope  to  advance.  Proceed 
as  the  nations  may  with  plans  for  econ- 
omy, for  housing,  sanitation,  education, 
industrial  expansion,  a  hundred  other 
things,  they  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
ruin  implicit  in  their  progress,  while 
their  ideal  remains  maximmn  produc- 
tion of  wealth  to  the  square  mile. 

Nations,  like  men,  can  be  healthy 
and  happy,  though  comparatively  poor. 
Better,  if  need  be,  limit  population 
scientifically,  than  go  on  scutding  and 
scufiling  down  this  road  of  danger. 
Wealth  is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  the 
end  itself.  As  a  synonym  for  health  and 
happiness,  it  has  had  fair  trial,  has 
failed  dismally,  and  brought  on  us  this 
war. 

Remembering  that  himian  natiu-e  re- 
mains the  same,  that  inventions  are 
alwa}^  with  us,  and  that  men  almost 
invariably  learn  by  experience  too  late, 
—  'si  jeunesse  savait,  si  vieillesse  pou- 
vait,'  —  civilization  appears  to  be  in 
an  impasse.  When  we  are  assured  by 
statesmen  that  the  bad  old  world  must 
and  shall  pass  away,  we  naturally  ask 
ourselves  why — failing  any  real  change 
of  directing  mood  —  it  should  become 
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anything  but  worse.  Must  we,  then, 
throw  up  our  hands  and  say,  *Well, 
we're  only  human  beings:  we  do  what 
we  can,  and  after  all,  in  some  respects 
the  world  is  better  than  it  was,  even  if 
we  are  heading  for  a  conflagration  more 
hideous  than  the  last'?  Or  is  there  any 
way  in  which  we  can  try  to  struggle  up 
out  of  the  impasse? 

If  there  be  a  saving  way,  at  all,  it  is 
obviously  this:  substitute  health  and 
happiness  for  wealth  as  a  world-ideal; 
and  translate  that  new  ideal  into  action 
by  education  from  babyhood  up.  To  do 
this,  states  must  reorganize  education 
spiritually  —  in  other  words,  must 
introduce  religion;  not  the  old  formal 
creeds,  but  the  humanistic  religion  of 
service  for  the  common  weal,  a  social 
honor  which  puts  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  all  first,  and  the  wealth  of  self 
second. 

The  only  comfort  in  the  situation  is 
the  curious  fact  that,  underneath  all 
else,  the  sociability  inculcated  in  mod- 
em nations  by  quick  communications 
and  incessant  intercourse  is  already 
tending  toward  the  formation  of  this 
new  humanistic  religion.  But  at  present 
the  tendency  lacks  proper  machinery 
for  expression  of  itself.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  education  now  is  material  ad- 
vancement, with  some  honorable  hank- 
ering after  spiritual  training.  It  should 
be  the  other  way  round.  Boys  and  girk 
should  be  taught  to  think  first  of  others 
in  material  things;  they  should  be  in- 
fected with  the  wisdom  to  know  that  in 
making  smooth  the  way  of  all  lies  the 
road  to  their  own  health  and  happiness. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  mood  in  which  we 
are  taught  to  learn.  That  mood,  from 
school-age  up,  should  be  shaped  so  as  to 
correct,  and  not,  as  at  present,  to  em- 
phasize, our  natural  competitive  ego- 
ism. None  can  do  this  save  teachers 
themselves  inspired  by  this  ideal  of 
service  for  the  common  welfare.  The 
first  need  of  civilization,  therefore,  is 


the  finding  and  equipping  of  such 
teachers. 

The  teaching  profession  should  be 
honored  before  all  others;  the  direction 
of  its  ideak,  standards,  and  curri- 
cula, the  choice  of  its  man-power  and 
woman-power  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  truly  enlightened  and  sweet- 
living  persons  in  the  state  —  not  mere 
capable  administrators  or  scholars,  but 
men  and  women  who  have  shown  in 
practice  that  they  can  rise  to  an  altru- 
istic conception  of  himian  existence. 
States  should  spend  money  and  effort 
as  freely  on  tlds  great  all-underlying 
matter  of  spiritual  education,  as  they 
have  hitherto  spent  them  on  beating 
and  destroying  each  other. 

Economic  production,  science,  de- 
velopment, discovery  cannot  save  us, 
pursued  in  the  rampant  competitive 
mood.  Trade  k  not  a  good  in  itself; 
it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  an  evil,  foster- 
ing as  it  must  the  sharp  and  selfishly 
competitive  qualities.  Instead  of  the 
trading  mood,  we  need  a  sort  of  univer- 
sal sportsmanship,  the  bask  of  a  mood 
which,  competing  keenly  in  things  of 
the  spirit,  —  in  architecture,  art,  music, 
letters,  and  such  science  as  ministers 
to  health  and  happiness,  —  competing, 
too,  in  sports  and  in  adventure,  agrees 
to  pool  all  productive  and  industrial  en- 
deavor, and  to  put  the  material  welfare 
of  mankind  first,  and  the  material  wel- 
fare of  self  second;  and  we  need  that 
such  a  mood  should  be  beyond  and 
above  all  narrow  national  prejudice  and 
partisanship. 

The  real  and  supreme  importance  of 
the  League  of  Nations  consists  in  its 
power  of  giving  such  a  mood  the  first 
chance  it  has  ever  had  in  international 
affairs.  For  it  must  freely  be  confessed 
that,  without  this  chance  in  tnlema^ 
iional  affairs,  there  k  no  hope  that  the 
mood  will  be  adopted  and  fostered 
nationally. 

Failing  then  the  success  of  the  League 
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of  Nations  in  leading  to  the  general  es- 
tablishment of  this  new  mood  governing 
our  lives,  civilization  will  continue  to 
advance  only  in  the  public  press  and 
the  mouths  of  statesmen  in  all  coun- 
tries, deeply,  if  unconsciously,  commit- 
ted to  the  devil.  Nay,  it  must  steadily 
lead  us  to  another  world-catastrophe 


many  times  worse  than  that  we  have 
just  encountered,  because  of  our  blind 
progress  in  the  use  of  destructive  mech- 
anism. In  that  event  those  of  us  who 
are  left  alive  will  console  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  we  are  hiunan  beings 
—  of  whom  too  much  cannot  justly  be 
expected. 


FIDDLERS  MILITANT 


BY  ROBERT  HAVEN  SCHAUFFLER 


Mt  adventures  as  a  fiddler  militant 
b^an  with  the  extremely  musical 
sound  made  by  a  postal  card  as  it  came 
clicking  through  the  letter-slot.  Filled 
with  gkxnny  forebodings  by  what  the 
examiner  for  the  first  Plattsburg  Re- 
serve Officers*  Training  Camp  had  told 
me  a  few  days  before,  I  had  been  watch- 
ing that  slot  with  a  ferret's  eye  and  the 
mind  of  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  when  the 
jury  is  filing  in. 

'You  're  all  right,'  the  examiner  had 
said,  'except  your  age.  Of  course,  you 
know,  your  thirty-seven  years  are 
against  you.' 

But  now  through  the  slot  this  magic 
postal  card,  with  its  rich  roseate  hue, 
burst  into  the  middle  of  Blue  Monday. 
The  resulting  shade  was  a  royal  purple 
of  triumph.  It  directed  me  to  report 
as  No.  2056  to  the  commanding  officer 
at  nattsburg  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
WhoopJal  what  a  iBKef! 

Then  I  turned  the  radiant  thing  over 
to  the  address  side,  half  expecting  to  see 
myself  already  called  by  the  honorable 
tide  of  'Candidate.'  Name  of  a  name! 
It  wa»  addressed  to  another  man! 

VOL.t9S'NO,» 

B 


I  descended  into  hell,  and  there  and 
then  decided  to  attend  the  Williams 
College  R.O.T.C.  and  prepare  for  a 
more  successful  assault  on  the  portak 
of  the  second  Plattsburg.  My  plan  of 
campaign  was  to  execute  a  frontal  at- 
tack in  person,  while  dispatching  my 
publisher  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Washington  flank,  heavily  armed  with 
propaganda  to  the  effect  that  the  pres- 
ent chief  need  of  the  infantry  was 
veteran  writers  thirty-seven  years  of 


I  will  flit  in  an  airy  manner  over 
my  musical  activities  at  Williamstown. 
You  remember  the  one  good  thing  that 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  said?  He  re- 
marked that  old  writers  like  Sir  Thomas 
Malory  sometimes  condensed  a  whole 
psychological  novel  into  the  single 
phrase:  'When  twenty  years  had  come 
and  gone.'  In  like  manner  my  ad- 
ventures as  a  fiddler  militant  at  Wil- 
liamstown might  be  summarized  in  a 
still  more  compact  formula,  which  was 
to  recur  so  often  in  the  reports  of  my 
scout  officers  in  the  trenches:  'N.T.R.' 

Nothing  to  report.  That  is  to  say. 
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unless  we  except  those  Sunday  after- 
noon groups  around  a  certain  hospit^ 
able  piano,  when  dear  old  enthusiastic 
Walthers  appeared,  fiddle  in  hand  and 
with  double  bars  on  his  shoulders,  and 
we  played  trios,  while,  at  every  other 
movement,  I  was  spelled  off  by  the 
nephew  who,  a  few  weeks  hence,  was  to 
hitch  his  ambulance  to  a  star,  and  his 
Ford  'cello  to  the  ceiling  of  his  ambu- 
lance, and  *fliv'  about  France  for  two 
years  as  an  up-to-date  good  Samaritan, 
pouring  in  oil  and  gas,  and  fiddling  his 
blesses  back  to  life  and  the  front-line 
trenches. 

Stay!  There  u^a«  one  bona-fide  musi- 
cal adventure,  when  my  half-brother, 
the  real  honest-to-goodness  pianist, 
came  to  spend  a  week-end  with  me. 
That  is,  everyone  swore  that  he  had 
rounded  into  a  real  pianist.  Personally 
I  did  n't  know,  for  I  had  n't  seen  more 
than  twenty-four  hours'  worth  of  him 
since  the  early  days  when  his  musical 
performances,  though  vigorous,  were 
exclusively  vocal.  I  did  n't  know,  for  I 
never  take  such  statements  at  second- 
hand any  more.  I  've  been  disillusioned 
too  often :  I  've  got  to  be  shown. 

Well,  here  was  the  kid  brother,  and 
here  was  my  own  Caspar,  the  strangest, 
funniest,  oldest,  nicest  'cello  that  the 
Italian  Renaissance  ever  handed  down 
for  the  ultimate  delectation  of  that  new 
world  which  had  been  discovered  only 
about  a  half-century  before  its  advent. 
And  here  was  a  genial  professor,  with 
a  succulent  Steinway  grand  set  in  the 
studio  of  his  wife,  whose  paintings 
gladdened  the  eye  whenever  the  eye 
had  a  measure's  rest  or  so.  What  was  it 
Browning  once  wailed  about  never  the 
time  and  the  place  and  the  pianist  all 
together?  We  fooled  him  that  day. 

Time,  you  thief,  who  love  to  get 
Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in! 

Here  was  the  young  upstart  of  a 
brother,  whom  I  had  mislaid  all  his  life 


long,  sitting  down  to  Brahms  sonatas 
for  piano  and  Gaspar,  and  reading  them 
atsight  with  the  ease  and  abandon  to  the 
sound  and  sense  with  which  I  myself 
could  read  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
of  Songs  and  Lyrics:  yes,  and  with  his 
delicious  touch  achieving  that  well- 
nigh  mythical  feat  —  for  a  pianist  —  of 
playing  softly  when  he  encountered  the 
mystic  hieroglyph  pp.  Now  most  ma- 
nipulators of  the  ivories  are  so  inno- 
cent of  this  accomplishment  that  they 
should  not  be  called  pianists  at  all. 
They  should  be  called /or^i^.  But  this 
kid  brother  actually  played  the  hyphen- 
ated piano-forte,  holding  a  just  balance 
on  either  side  of  the  hyphen. 

I  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  joy 
of  life,  and  its  absurdity.  Here  was  I, 
after  having  hunted  all  over  creation 
for  a  large  part  of  thirty-seven  years 
for  the  ideal  chamber-music  pianist, 
and  having  found  only  two  or  three 
(who  would  never  stay  put),  stmnbling 
inadvertently  upon  one  in  the  bosom  of 
the  family.  And  here  were  we,  not  pro- 
posing to  stay  put,  either,  but  —  while 
ravished  by  the  beauties  of  Brahms  — 
both  setting  forth  on  diverging  paths 
to  slay  as  many  of  the  compatriots  of 
Brahms  as  possible. 

One  final  vignette.  The  dormitories 
had  been  turned  into  barracks,  and  in 
the  next  room  lived  banjos,  banjourines, 
mandolins,  mandolas,  guitars,  guitar- 
ettes,  ukeleles,  and,  in  a  musical  sense, 
every  creeping  thing.  During  the  day, 
we  were  given  five  minutes'  rest  be- 
tween drill  periods.  During  the  night, 
we  had  an  hour  between  lectures  and 
taps.  After  meals,  we  had  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  undiluted  re- 
pose. These  periods  were  always  em- 
ployed, to  the  uttermost  second,  by  the 
comrades  next  door,  in  laying  offerings 
upon  the  altar  of  the  Muse  Polyrag- 
thynmia.  The  process  sounded  at  times 
as  if  the  altar  were  constructed  of  sheet- 
iron,  and  the  gifts  took  the  form  of  a 
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varied  sheaf  of  kitchen  utensils,  let  fall 
on  it  from  a  considerable  height. 

One  Sunday  evening  Gaspar  and  I 
could  no  longer  resist  the  siren  lures  of 
Music — not  Heavenly  Maid,  but  ready 
made.  We  entered  next  door,  and  close 
on  our  heek  there  thronged  in  per- 
formers upon  the  flute,  harp,  sackbut, 
psaltery,  kazoo,  snare-drum,  and  all 
kinds  of  music.  The  entire  mantel- 
shelf was  replete  with  the  entire  banjo 
family,  two  deep.  The  trombonist  sat 
enthroned  upon  the  EncydopcBdia  Bri- 
Umnica,  Eleventh  Edition,  to  the  ap- 
par^t  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

We  were  just  at  the  height  of  a 
spirited  rendition  of  'They  wear  'em 
higher  in  Hawaii,'  whose  sonority  must 
have  immobilized  the  clock  on  the  dis- 
tant tower,  and  made  the  wretched 
factory  children  of  North  Adams  stir 
uneasily  in  their  troubled  sleep,  when 
I  saw  a  face  peering  in  over  the  heads  of 
all  Williamstown,  which  were  inserted 
mptly  into  the  large  window.  The  face 
was  ghastly  white.  The  eyeballs  were 
well-nigh  popping  from  their  sockets. 
The  whole  expression  was  one  of  ter- 
rified stupefaction,  which  was  trans- 
fomied  into  malevolent  comprehension 
wfa^i  it  caught  sight  of  my  own  un- 
worthy features. 

TTie  bow  dropped  from  my  nerveless 
grasp.  With  a  low  moan  of  shame,  not 
unmingled  with  compassion,  I  recog- 
nized in  that  face  the  distorted  features 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  organists 
of  New  York  City.  As  a  music  critic  I 
had  once  attacked  him  for  not  being 
sufficiently  high-brow. 

n 

We  were  still  a  long  way  from  France 
—  in  fact,  the  exact  distance  between 
Plattsburg  and  Brest;  and  we  were  lined 
up  in  company  front,  when  an  orderly 
arrived  with  a  note  for  our  captain.  He 
read  it  and  exclaimed,  — 


*  Candidate  Schaufller,  report  at  once 
to  the  Post  Commandant.' 

Now  you  may  dispatch  a  chap  on  a 
tight-rope  reconnaissance  from  the  top 
of  the  Metropolitan  Tower  to  the  top  of 
the  Flatirbn  Building,  or  cause  him  to 
patrol  Fifth  Avenue  from  Twenty-third 
to  Forty-Second  Street  clad  in  his 
birthday  clothes,  and  he  will  feel  no 
more  uncomfortably  conspicuous  than 
a  three-days-old  candidate,  not  yet 
reconciled  to  the  eccentricities  of  can- 
vas leggins,  who  should  be  haled  with- 
out warning  out  of  company  front  to 
visit  the  conunandant  on  business  un- 
specified. 

The  business  was  as  yet  unspecified, 
but,  in  the  marrow  of  my  bones  I  felt 
what  was  up.  The  conunandant  had 
discovered,  through  the  detective  ser- 
vice of  his  Intelligence  Section,  the 
damning  fact  that  I  was  a  poet;  had 
added  this  up  to  my  thirty-seven  years 
like  two  and  two,  and  had  decided  that 
such  a  combination  could  never  make  a 
doughboy.  I  was  going  to  be  kicked  out 
and  disgraced.  Shedding  my  pack  and 
Springfield,  I  advanced  toward  head- 
quarters with  inelastic  tread. 

The  portal  yawned.  I  girded  myself 
together,  stepped  inside,  schooled  my 
features  to  look  somewhat  like  those  of 
the  Admirable  Crichton  in  the  first  act, 
where  he  is  a  butler,  and  pulled  ofi*  a 
well-nigh  perfect  textbook  salute.  The 
conunandant  pulled  ofi*  a  far  less  per- 
fect one,  smiled  pleasantly,  rose  to  his 
feet,  and,  to  my  utter  astonishment, 
shook  hands  in  a  genial  manner  and 
offered  me  a  chair.  This,  thought  I  in 
bewilderment,  is  not  what  any  of  the 
books  have  led  me  to  expect.  It  is  ad- 
ministering the  fatal  pill  dissolved  in  a 
large,  sweet  Martini. 

'So  you're  a  fiddler  militant,'  ob- 
served Colonel  Wolf.  'I  know  all  about 
you.  I've  read  your  stuff.  Pleased  to 
meet  you.  Now,  won't  you  play  that 
big  fiddle  of  yours  for  the  men  some 
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night  in  our  open-air  stadium?  And  I 
want  you  to  serve  on  the  entertain- 
ment conmiittee.' 

He  pressed  a  bell  and  introduced  me 
to  his  adjutant.  I  explained  to  the  ad- 
jutant that  I  'd  be  glad  to  play  if  I  could 
brush  aside  certain  slight  difficulties 
which  were:  — 

1.  I  was  out  of  practice,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  squads  right  and  right- 
shoulder  arms. 

2.  I  had  no  music. 

3.  I  had  no  accompanist. 

4.  I  had  no  'cello. 

Apart  from  this,  I  was  quite  ready. 

The  adjutant  expressed  his  confidence 
that  I  would  easily  make  as  nought 
these  trifling  handicaps.  'You  know/ 
said  he,  'America  expects  each  man  to 
do  the  impossible.'  Then  he  introduced 
me  to  my  fellow  members  of  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee:  Candidate  Bud 
Fisher,  Candidate  Robert  Warwick,  and 
others  equally  good  and  great. 

It  next  fell  to  my  lot  to  direct  the 
activities  of  these  gentlemen  in  decorat- 
ing the  stadium  stage  with  evergreen 
branches,  —  to  secure  which  we  re- 
verted to  type  and  became  arboreal,  — 
and  with  ferns,  to  secure  which  we 
groveled  in  the  thick  undergrowth  of 
deep  swamps.  To  this  day  I  recall  with 
pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  renowned 
but  sedentary  sporting  editor  as  he 
swung  from  branch  to  branch,  and  that 
of  a  celebrated  but  somewhat  sybaritic 
tenor  as  he  emerged  from  that  swamp, 
having  bitten  the  muck  and  mingled  it 
with  his  golden  vocal  cords. 

To  complicate  matters,  we  had  all 
just  had  a  'shot  in  the  arm'  that  noon, 
which  was  taking  with  especial  viru- 
lence. It  was  a  sorry-looking  crew  of 
celebrities  who,  under  my  temporary 
control,  stood  about  viewing  their 
handiwork  as  exterior  decorators  and 
working  their  poor  arms  like  pump- 
handles  in  a  misguided  and  vain  at- 
tempt to  ward  ofi*  stifihess.   I  wish  I 


could  introduce  a  snapshot  of  them  at 
this  point. 

It  now  occurred  to  me  that  I  must 
play  in  public  that  evening;  so  I  ob- 
tained an  extension  of  respite  from 
'Squads  right,'  hurried  into  the  metro- 
polis, and  persuaded  the  leading,  and 
in  fact  the  only,  'cellist  to  lend  me  the 
leading,  and  in  fact  the  only,  'cello  of 
Plattsburg. 

I  still  remember  with  mingled  emo- 
tions that  night's  performance.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  an  icy  wind  blew  full 
upon  the  ill-starred  dog-house  that  I 
clutched  between  my  knees,  thus  rapid- 
ly altering  the  pitch  of  the  strings  while 
I  played;  and  that  my  arm  was  so  stiff- 
from  the  shot  and  the  subsequent  tree- 
climbing  and  wallowing  that  I  could 
scarce  lift  hand  to  string;  and  that  a 
laboring  freight  locomotive  came  puf- 
fing and  groaning  along  on  the  tracks 
nearby  and  quite  drowned  out  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  tune,  the  performance 
was  fairly  successful  in  showing  that  as 
an  amateur  fiddler  I  was  an  excellent 
soldier.  For  no  performance  could  have 
failed  entirely,  with  that  radio-active 
accompanist  pushing  on  the  reins  at  the 
piano  behind  my  back  —  he  who  had 
composed  'The  Last  Long  Mile'  only 
the  day  before,  and  given  it  its  first  per- 
formance just  before  my  solo. 

Will  any  Plattsburg  man  ever  forget 
the  sings  we  had  while  waiting  for  those 
sempiternal  lectures?  One  dramatic 
moment  comes,  back  vividly  to  mind, 
when  the  entire  body  of  candidates,  who 
had  never  before  sung  together  any- 
thing more  devotional  in  character  than 
'The  Bells  of  Hell  Go  Ting-a-ling-a- 
ling,'  suddenly  burst  forth  by  common 
telepathic  consent  into  a  superb,  nobly 
moving  rendition  of  *0  Come,  All  Ye 
Faithful.' 

An  eccentric  old  party,  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  R.O.T.C.  men,  used  to  visit 
us  once  in  a  while  and  teach  us  to  im- 
prove oiu-  tones  of  military  command 
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by  vibratiiig  our  'head  spaces,'  —  pre- 
sumably the  places  where  the  brain 
ought  to  be  but  was  n't,  —  and  by  hold- 
ing our  noses  and  blowing  through  our 
ears,  and  other  devices  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  acquired  only  through  in- 
tenninable  and  expensive  courses  of 
lessons  with  singing  teachers  whose 
names  end  in  ini  and  elli.  This  gentle- 
man's name,  however,  ended  as  soon  as 
it  began.  He  was  prosaically  but  fitting- 
ly known  as  Mr.  Noyes.  It  was  the  sec- 
ond most  fitting  name  I  have  ever 
known.  The  first  bdonged  to  a  lady  who 
wei^ied  five  hundred  pounds  and  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  Ab.dame  Hellbig. 
Mr.  Noyes's  name  was,  as  the  gram- 
marians would  say,  highly  onomato- 
poetic,  if  one  might  judge  from  the 
volume  of  tone  he  produced  from  us 
three  thousand  candidates. 

Ss  methods  were  as  short  as  his 
name.  Reasoning  from  the  swiftness 
widi  which  he  taught  the  gang  'Keep 
Your  Head  Down,'  and  'K-k-k-Katie' 
in  about  ten  minutes  apiece,  I  bdieve 
that  Mr.  Noyes  could  have  tau^t  us 
C^sar  Franck's  monumental  oratorio, 
'The  Beatitudes,'  in  three  sittings  — 
provided,  of  course,  that  instead  of  al- 
k>wing  the  pious  words  of  the  origi- 
nal to  reveal  that  this  was  'high-brow 
music'  the  danming  fact  had  been  cam- 
ouflaged by  translating  the  text  into 
the  popular  idiom  of  the  doughboy. 

Thos,  for  example,  instead  of  the 
part  about  they  that  mourn  being  com- 
forted, the  candidates  would  have  gulp- 
ed down  Franck's  soothing  strains  to 
such  words  as,  — 

'What's  the  use  of  worryidis? 
It  never  was  worth  whSe.' 

Such  low-browness  was,  of  course, 
inost  deplorable,  but  I  did  not  raise  my 
voice  in  d^iunciation,  knowing  full  well 
the  truth  of  that  portion  of  Scripture 
which  declares:  'A  prophet  is  a  los 
in  his  own  company.' 


in 

The  months  at  Plattsburg  resolved 
themselves  into  a  second  lieutenant's 
commission  in  the  infantry.  My  in- 
structors informed  me  rather  apologet- 
ically that  they  would  have  given  me  a 
higher  rank  if  I  had  n't  been  a  fiddler 
and  a  poet;  the  inference  being  that, 
to  have  a  mixed  conunand  consisting 
of  young-lady  muses  and  young-gen- 
tleman doughboys  would  not  be  con- 
sidered the  thing  in  the  best  military 
circles.  It  would  be  an  affront  to  the 
conventions  of  the  most  conventional 
set  in  the  world. 

As  for  me,  I  was  ddighted  to  get  any 
conmiission  at  all.  For  I  had  long  ago 
resolved  that,  if  I  received  in  lieu  of  a 
commission  that  bitter  and  acrid  fruit, 
the  raspberry,  I  would  ailist.  And  I 
did  not  b^rudge  the  handicap  of  the 
muses.  For  I  would  far  rather  be  a 
gold-barred  fiddler  militant  in  crowd- 
ed barracks  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of 

Colonel  X  at  Camp .  Colond  X 

was  our  most  celebrated  low-brow.  He 
it  was  who  scolded  his  bugle-corps  for 
the  monotony  of  their  four-noted  music. 
'It's  all  too  much  on  the  same  key,' 
he  said  to  the  leader.  'Liven  things  up 
with  some  runs  and  trills  and  flourish- 
es. Now  for  to-morrow  I  want  you  to 
play,  ''Joan  of  Arc.**' 

It  was  no  other  than  Colonel  X  who 
once  broke  up  a  rehearsal  of  his  regi- 
mental band  by  waving  his  arms  in  an 
impressive  manner  and  roaring,  'Here, 
wlmt're  you  trying  to  do?' 

Leader.  We  are  rehearsing  'The 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,'  sir. 

CoLONEii  X  O^veling  a  minatory 
finger  at  the  alto,  tenor,  and  bass 
trombones).  I  want  to  see  those  in- 
stnunents  dress  up.  Want  to  see  those 
trombone-slides  all  go  in  and  out  to- 
gether in  a  military  manner! 

On  another  occasion  this  colond 
stopped  the  same  unfortunate  band 
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with  a  rough,  'Here,  here,  what's  all 
this  foolishness?' 

Leader  (patiently).  What,  sir? 

Colonel  X  (withering  the  solo 
trumpeter]  with  a  glare).  Why  isn't 
that  man  working? 

Leader.  He  has  four  measures'  rest 
before  his  solo,  sir. 

Colonel  X.  Now  then,  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  I  won't  stand  for 
any  more  of  this  slacking.  Want  you  to 
get  music  that  will  keep  every  man 
busy  all  the  time.  Make  'em  all  work! 
Make  'em  all  work! 

By  good  luck  I  was  not  assigned  to 
this  colonel's  outfit,  but  to  the  finest 
regiment  in  the  79th  Division.  The 
SlSth  Infantry,  besides  containing  the 
best  fighting  men  in  camp,  had  the 
highest  quota  of  gentlemen  and  sports- 
men among  its  officers,  and  the  best 
band.  (This  is  invariably  the  way  every 
soldier  talks  about  his  own  outfit.)  Oiu* 
band  was  directed  by  Louie  Fisher, 
then  an  enlisted  man,  later  a  captain 
and  the  leader  of  Pershing's  band.  As 
Regimental  Intelligence  Officer,  I  com- 
manded the  first  platoon  of  Headquar- 
ters Company,  which  included  among 
a  vast  and  heterogeneous  throng  Louie 
Fisher  and  his  musicians. 

One  reason  why  our  music  was  so 
good  was  that  Fisher  had  an  eagle  eye 
peeled  all  the  time  for  promising  mate- 
rial. One  day  he  came  to  me  in  high 
excitement  and  said,  — 

*I've  made  a  wonderful  find!* 

•Where?' 

*In  a  rifle  company.  I  know  him. 
He's  the  greatest  pianist  within  a 
hundred  miles.  Came  to  camp  two 
weeks  ago,  a  raw  recruit.  They've  had 
him  out  there  on  the  parade  ground 
dragging  a  rifle  around  till  he's  half 
dead.  I've  asked  for  him  for  the  band, 
and  got  him,  by  Jove!' 

'But  you  can't  use  a  pianist  in  the 
band.' 

'No,  but  we  can  set  him  learning 


some  other  instrument.  He's  an  all- 
around  musician.  What  would  you 
advise?' 

I  advised  the  oboe.  The  oboe  was  as 
rare  as  the  dodo.  Now  that  we  had  a 
good  musician  at  our  mercy,  here  was  a 
chance  to  supply  a  long-felt  want.  So 
oiu-  pianist  was  given  an  oboe,  and  soon 
was  making  day  hideous  within  a  radius 
of  one  hundred  yards. 

That  evening  Fisher  brought  him 
over  to  the  Y.M.CA.  hut  to  diow  me 
what  he  could  do.  I  can  never  get  out 
of  my  mind  how  incongruously  noble 
and  beautiful  was  his  rendering  of 
Chopin's  B  minor  Sonata  and  the  A 
minor  Prelude  and  Fugue  of  Bach,  as 
it  competed  with  the  rip-roaring  at- 
mosphere of  that  hut.  It  was  as  if,  out 
yonder  on  the  bayonet  course,  some- 
one had  hung  up  the  Hermes  of  Prax- 
iteles by  the  neck  in  one  of  the  gallows, 
instead  of  the  usual  straw-stuffed  dum- 
mies of  Boches,  for  the  yelling  dough- 
boys to  jab  with  their  bayonets  as  they 
rushed  past.  And,  looking  somewhat 
like  a  Hermes  thus  treated,  our  pian- 
ist rose  up  after  he  had  finished  the 
Bach  selection,  amid  the  ribald  though 
innocent  whoops  of  his  fellow  dough- 
boys, and  declared  that  he  could  play 
no  more. 

Remembering  how  the  muse  had 
been  penalized  at  Plattsbiu-g,  I  had 

thus  far  kept  from  Camp the  fact 

that  I  was  a  fiddler  militant.  But  now, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  finding  this  great 
virtuoso  in  spiral  puttees,  the  truth 
somehow  leaked  out.  It  did  n't  matter 
so  much,  however,  because  I  had  al- 
ready exchanged  my  gold  bars  for  silver, 
and  because  we  had  no  such  low-brow 
colonel  as  the  one  who  insisted  that  the 
trombone  slides  must  all  go  in  and  out 
together. 

In  fact,  our  colonel  sent  for  me  and 
said  that  he  liked  music  a  lot,  and 
would  n't  I  take  my  'cello  along  ov^ 
to  France,  so  that,  in  the  raiment's 
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moments  of  relaxation,  I  might  play  to 
them  with  the  new  pianist. 

I  said  I  would  be  glad  to  play  for 
them  if  it  would  n't  be  held  against  me 
and  put  down  as  a  large  black  blot  on 
my  efficiency  record;  but  that  my  'cello 
was  neariy  as  old  as  Columbus,  and 
that  such  a  fragile  and  temperamental 
rarity  would  stand  just  about  as  much 
chance  in  the  A.E.F.  as  a  butterfly  in 
a  hamburg-steak  machine. 

'AD  right,'  said  the  colonel;  'then 
we'll  buy  you  a  good,  strong,  tough, 
armor^)kited  'cello  out  of  the  r^- 
meotal  fund.  We've  got  to  have  that 
music.' 

So  next  day  Fisher  and  I  went  into 
Baltimore  and  bought  the  regiment  a 
'cello,  quartermaster-proof,  yet  sweet 
and  mdbw  withal.  Very  fittingly,  we 
were  helped  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a 
good  amateur  musician  on  the  flute, 
and  had  been  a  close  friend  of  that 
flutef  laying  hero  of  my  boyhood,  the 
QoUe  poet  and  musician  militant,  Sid- 
ney Lanier. 

I  saw  this  patriotic  amateur  draw  the 
vblm  dealer  aside  and  whisper  to  him 
in  an  authoritative  manner;  and  I  have 
always  attributed  to  this  whispered 
conversation  the  fact  that  our  available 
three  hundred  dollars  bought  a  'cello 
that  seemed  to  me  worth  more  like  five 
hundred,  together  with  a  good  bow, 
an  almost  bomb-proof  case,  and  enough 
strings,  glue,  clamps,  sound-post  set- 
ters, and  extra  bridges  and  tail-piece 
gut,  to  guard  against  most  eventuali- 
ties in  the  S.O.S.,  except  those  which 
the  insurance  policies  so  elegantly  de- 
ncmunate  'foreign  enemies  and  civil 
commotions.' 

Alas  for  the  best-laid  plans  of  fid- 
dlers militant!    The  bomb-proof  'cello 

duly  arrived  at  Camp along  with 

our  embarkation  orders.  There  was 
no  time  to  play  it  to  the  regiment  — 
cHily  to  nail  it  up  in  its  inunense  cof- 
fin, akxig  with  half  of  my  musical  lib- 


rary. With  the  rest  of  the  heavy  freight, 
it  set  forth  for  France  a  few  da3rs  ahead 
of  us. 

Now  follows  the  dim  horror  of  my  tale. 
And  I  fed  I  'm  growing  gradually  pale; 

For  even  at  this  day. 

Though  its  sting  has  passed  away. 
When  I  ventiue  to  remember  it,  I  quaiL 

The  following  day  I  was  informed  by 
the  colonel  that  we  had  lost  our  great 
pianist.  Colonel  X  (the  one  who  had 
admonished  his  band  leader  to  'Make 
*em  all  work!')  had  for  some  reason 
become  even  more  acutely  than  ever 
dissatisfied  with  that  functionary,  and, 
hearing  of  our  pianist,  wished  to  give 
him  the  position.  He  promised  to  make 
him  a  commissioned  officer  at  once,  if 
the  SlSth  would  let  him  go.  And  our 
colonel,  not  wishing  to  stand  in  the 
young  musician's  upward  way,  reluc- 
tantly consented. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  in  march- 
ing past  Colonel  X's  barracks,  en 
route  to  the  Leviathan,  I  noticed  our 
pianist,  still  clad  in  the  blue  jeans  of 
the  enlisted  man,  watching  us  wistfully 
from  the  side  of  the  road.  Could  it  be, 
thought  I,  that  a  colonel  who  could  in- 
sist on  the  bugles,  with  their  four  notes, 
playing  'Joan  of  Arc,'  might  be  so  far 
swayed  by  his  vague  general  distrust 
of  music,  that  he  could  bring  himself 
to  grab  a  great  pianist  on  the  pretext 
of  conmiissioning  him,  and  then  with- 
hold the  conunission  in  order  to  stymie 
the  divine  art?  The  event  proved  that 
it  could  be.  Our  pianist  retained  to 
the  end  the  blue  jeans  of  the  enlisted 
man. 

But  poetic  justic  overtook  the  wicked 
Colonel  X.  Let  me  anticipate  and  show 
him  in  action.  In  a  crisis  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive  a  piece  of  shrapnel 
came  and  severely  wounded  him  in  the 
canteen.  Feeling  his  life-blood  chilling 
in  his  veins  and  gushing  rapidly  down 
his  limb,  he  raised  a  frantic  howl  of 
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^Tourniquet!  tourniquet!'  Firgt  aid 
appeared  and  examined  the  colonel, 
and  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  skin 
had  not  even  been  broken  by  the  pro- 
jectile. *  Makes  no  difference!'  cried 
Colonel  X.  *  Get  to  work  here.  I  won't 
have  any  of  this  slacking.  Tourniquet ! 
tourniquet!' 

The  tourniquet  was  applied  by  the 
furtively  grinning  medical  staff.  It  was 
applied  with  considerable  force,  how- 
ever; and  after  a  time,  when  all  the 
water  had  been  shed  (for  he  had  but  one 
canteen  to  give  for  his  country),  the 
sufferer  decided  to  take  his  chances 
without  the  aid  of  science.  Not  long 
after.  Colonel  X  was  relieved  from  duty 
on  the  field  of  honor,  for  incompetence. 
Long  may  he  rave! 

To  return  to  the  regimental  'cello. 
It  was  raped  from  me  more  utterly 
than  my  pianist.  This  time,  however,  I 
suspect,  not  Colonel  X,  but  the  Boche. 
It  was  seen  to  leave  these  shores.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned,  it  never  landed  in 
France.  There  is  a  chance,  of  course, 
that  it  may  have  been  diverted  to  some 
other  route.  At  this  very  moment  it 
may  be  the  soul  of  the  musical  life  of  the 
bazaars  of  Bagdad,  or  be  brightening 
the  long  winter  nights  of  Archangel. 
But  my  personal  belief  is  that  it  was 
submarined. 


But,  even  if  it  had  been  submarined, 
it  would  have  floated,  unless  weighed 
down  too  much  by  all  that  heavy  so- 
nata music.  I  never  look  out  of  my 
Larchmont  window  across  Long  Island 
Sound  without  scanning  the  ofling  for 
a  'cello  cast  upon  the  waters.  And  I 
always  retain  the  hope  that  glue,  which 
was  a  part  of  its  trousseau,  is  insoluble 
in  brine. 

Too  bad,  even  for  purely  military 
reasons,  that  it  should  have  be^i  sub- 
marined! In  open  warfare,  for  example, 
a  'cello  would  be  invaluable.  I  can 
imagine  few  more  effective  weapons. 
Gretting  out  the  long,  sharp  end-pin, 
fixing  it  in  place  like  a  bayonet,  and 
then  bearing  down  resolutely  upon  the 
foe,  yovL  would  transfix  with  astonish- 
ment every  Hun  that  beheld  you,  until 
you  had  transfixed  him  with  the  end- 
pin. 

Alas  for  all  these  vain  imaginings! 
In  my  inmost  heart  I  fear  that  the  regi- 
mental 'cello  is  no  more.  But  my  chief 
r^ret  is  that  it  had  to  perish  so  tniiU 
lessly .  Now,  if  that  'cello  had  only  heeai 
submarined  along  with  Colonel  X-,  and 
had  gone  down  under  him  irrevocably 
while  he  was  using  it  for  a  raft  and 
screaming  to  his  staff  for  a  life-preserver, 
I  should  be  resigned  to  the  sacrifice.  It 
would  have  perished  in  a  worthy  cause. 
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BY  PANNIE  STEARNS  GIFFORD 

Mt  father  and  my  mother  sleep 
Under  the  snow  and  dead  rose-stem. 
Not  once  in  many  months  I  keep 
A  tryst  in  that  still  place  with  them. 

Their  faces  from  my  walls  look  out. 
Not  many  times  I  sigh  and  stay 
To  speak  with  them,  or  turn  about, 
Whispering,  *How  excellent  were  they!* 

But  green-speared,  gold-tubed  daffodils 
Make  my  cold  windows  shout  with  spring. 
Leaning  across  the  lovely  sills, 
My  mother  helps  my  harvesting. 

And  when  I  sit  in  the  sun  and  mend, 
She  plies  the  needle,  telling  me 
Deep  thoughts  that  make  me  more  her  friend 
Than  little  foohsh  daughters  be. 

In  church,  the  high  dim  pulpit  blurs. 
My  father's  eyes  bum  dark  and  proud. 
I  know  their  dreams.  His  spirit  stirs, 
Unspent  across  the  careless  crowd.  .  .  . 

My  father  and  my  mother  sleep 
Under  the  snow  and  dead  rose-stem. 
They  do  not  wonder  why  I  keep 
No  tryst  in  that  still  place  with  them. 

Smiling,  they  pass  and  touch  my  hand. 
'Child!  child!  —  At  last  you  understand!' 
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NON-COMMITTAL 


BY  EDWIN  BONTA 


My  ofRce-door  stuck  badly.  In  fact, 
it  had  stuck  badly  ever  since  Mef6di 
settled  me  in  these  new  quarters.  But  I 
was  obliged,  nevertheless,  to  close  it 
after  me  as  I  came  in;  for  it  was  cold  in 
the  hallway,  and  I  had  already  grown 
to  require  the  same  hot,  air-ti^t  room 
the 'Russian  peasant  loves. 

A  dozen  times  I  had  told  P&vel  to 
plane  off  that  door;  a  dozen  times  he 
had  assured  me  he  would  do  it  'this 
hour';  and  a  dozen  times  I  had  found 
him  curled  up  behind  the  kitchen  stove 
reading  Nat  Pinkertofiy  King  of  the 
DetectweSf  beloved  by  young  Russia  as 
well  as  young  America. 

The  building  Mef6di  had  found  me 
was  the  former  People's  House  of  the 
town  of  P&chipolda,  of  which  his  little 
village  of  K6fkula  was,  as  it  were,  a 
suburb.  The  typical  people's  house  was 
a  community  centre,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  theatre  and  a  large  tea-room  or 
bufHy  and  was  admirably  suited  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  many  troops 
quartered  here  at  present. 

Like  all  buildings  of  the  region,  it  was 
built  entirely  of  logs,  cleverly  seated 
one  on  the  other,  and  caulked  with 
moss  against  the  cold  and  the  fine, 
driving  snow.  The  logs  showed  every- 
where, inside  as  well  as  out. 

I  had  told  M^fodi  that  I  needed  a 
cook  for  our  establishment,  and  he  had 
promised  to  send  in  a  girl  who  he  was 
sure  would  be  what  I  required.  And  he 
soon  kept  his  word. 

186 


Just  as  I  had  settled  down  to  my 
work  on  this  particular  morning,  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  closed  door. 

'May  I?'  asked  a  shrill  girlish  voice. 

'Please!' said  I. 

The  knob  turned  and  an  arm  pressed 
heavily  against  the  door;  but  nothing 
budged. 

'Unlock!'  ordered  the  voice  outside. 

'Not  needful,  already  unlocked!'  I 
replied. 

Upon  which  a  powerful  shoulder  was 
applied  as  well.  Door,  frame,  and  log- 
wall  creaked  in  protest;  but  something 
just  had  to  give,  somewhere.  There 
was  a  loud  crack,  a  shriek  of  rending 
fibres,  a  great  splinter  ripped  off  the 
door-frame  —  and  a  placid  peasant  girl 
proceeded  slowly  and  serenely  into  the 
room. 

As  she  stood  and  crossed  herself  be- 
fore the  ikon,  I  noted  her  low  brow,  her 
broad  cheek-bones  plumply  upholster- 
ed, her  wonderfully  clear  and  rosy  com- 
plexion, and  the  brilliant  whites  of  her 
cool  gray  eyes. 

Her  brief  devotions  ended,  she  tiimed 
herself  to  me. 

'Be  in  good  health!'  said  she. 

And  who  would  not  wish  to  be,  with 
such  an  example  to  emulate? 

'Sit  down,'  said  I. 

She  seated  herself  facing  me,  and 
breathed  a  deep,  deep  sigh.  I  hastfly 
weighted  down  the  loose  papers  on  my 
desk. 

'  So  M6fodi  sent  thee  to  me? '  I  asked. 
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*Sait,*  echoed  the  shrill  voice. 

'How  do  they  call  thee?' 

•Me?' 

•Thee.' 

•ByWna.' 

'To  thee  how  many  years?' 

•To  me?' 

•To  thee.' 

•Twenty  and  some.' 

At  times  the  'some'  proves  to  be 
twenty-five,  but  in  this  case  it  is  quite 
evident  that  it  is  not.  And,  moreover, 
why  diould  n't  we  respect  a  woman's 
reserve? 

•Art  married?' 

•I?' 

•Thou/ 

•PtaiseGod!' 

•  For  which?  Now  we  know  no  more 
than  we  did  before.  But  if  she  is,  he 
wiD  soon  be  living  in  the  kitchen  too, 
tiid  we  shall  know  within  a  few  days  at 
latest. 

•Canst  cook?' 

•I?' 

•Thou.' 

•Can/ 

•Canst  cook  well?' 

Here  is  a  useful  word!  Literally  it 
means  •neither  of  what,'  is  generally 
tianslated  •nothing,'  but  can  mean 
anything.  If  you  asked  a  suffering  sol- 
dier in  hospital  if  the  pain  was  hard  to 
bear,  and  he  replied  •Nicheg6,'  there 
would  be  no  doubt  what  he  meant  to 
convey.  Or  if  you  had  occasion  to  say, 
•  Nura,  if  yon  mind  my  kissing  you,  you 
have  only  to  say  so,'  and  she  replied, 
•Nicheg6,*  again,  you  would  know  ex- 
actly what  was  meant. 

But  this  answer  of  Irina's  is  a  poser. 
Does  it  mean  that  she  can  cook  noth- 
ing at  all,  or  nothing  to  speak  of, 
or  nothing  to  complain  of?  I  decide 
to  try  another  tack. 

'What  canst  cook?' 

•I?' 

•Thou.' 


•What  is  it  wished  you  to  cook?' 
What  indeed?  Worse  and  worse. 
How  do  I  know  what  I  want  cooked? 
I  never  was  a  housewife  before!  And 
for  the  life  of  me,  all  that  I  can  think 
of  is  ham  and  eggs.  And  I  know  very 
well  that  we  don't  want  ham  and  eggs. 
Moreover,  where  should  we  get  the 
ham  —  and  where  should  we  get  the 


Surely  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  take 
her  on  and  try  her.  But  how  much  will 
she  expect  us  to  pay? 

•What  did  they  pay  thee  last? ' 

•Whom,  me?' 

•Yes,  thee.' 

•God  knows.* 

•Knowest  thou?' 

•Know  not.' 

•Why  not?' 

•Never  did  not  serve  before.' 

•Well,  how  much  would  it  be  wished 
thee  to  receive?' 

•Me?' 

•Thee.' 

•God  knows.' 

That  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit; 
but  a  direct  reply  from  that  source  is 
just  as  hard  to  get  as  a  direct  reply 
from  Irlna. 

•Now,  very  well,  Irlna,  we  will  give 
thee  eighty  roubles  a  month  and  thy 
board. 

•Give  me?' 

•Give  thee!' 

•Now,  give  then!' 

So  Irina  agrees  for  eighty  roubles  a 
month  and  establishes  herself  in  our 
kitchen. 

There  she  may  be  found  any  morning 
after  seven.  There  you  may  hear  her 
throaty  voice  singing  over  her  work  up 
to  ten  o'clock  at  night  —  the  strange 
minor  melodies  of  the  peasant  world. 

And  she  still  contents  herself  with 
eighty  roubles.  Lazy  Pivel,  who  contin- 
ues to  tend  our  stoves  indifferently,  and 
who  chops  the  wood,  has  to  receive  two 
hundred  roubles  a  month  —  but  he's  a 
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man.  Ir(na  works  fifteen  hours  a  day, 
cooks  for  nine  of  us,  makes  cocoa  and 
tea  for  three  hundred  soldiers  every 
day,  helps  P4vel  chop  the  wood  when 
he  is  particularly  lazy,  and  even  insists 
on  doing  our  washing  and  mending 


rather  than  let  it  get  into  other  hands 
—  so  she  says. 

All  power  to  the  future  Russia!  And 
may  the  day  soon  come  when  woman* 
kind  has  the  name,  as  well  as  the  game, 
of  running  it! 
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My  first  'hobbies'  were  geography 
and  ethnology;  later  came  botany  and 
zoology,  then  history  and  sociology.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  I  began  to  study 
philosophy.  I  still  remember  the  deep 
emotion  which  I  experienced  when  I 
made  my  first  philosophical  reasoning, 
reproducing  theargumentofDescartes's 
Discours  de  la  MHhode  from  some  re- 
marks found  in  Bourget's  Le  Disciple. 
This  pushed  me  into  philosophy  at 
once.  I  found  in  the  latter  much  more 
complete  satisfaction  than  in  anything 
I  have  ever  studied,  and  I  would  have 
probably  settled  down  very  early  to  a 
peaceful  student's  career,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  that,  shortly  after- 
wards, I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
proper  vocation  was  literary  produc- 
tivity, particularly  poetry. 

I  had  by  then  a  rather  wide  know- 
ledge of  Polish,  French,  and  German 
literature;  I  was  a  fast  reader,  and  not 
only  read  much  while  at  home  in  the 
country,  but  during  my  years  in  gym- 
nasium used  for  literary  reading  most  of 
the  five  or  six  hours  which  I  spent  daily 
in  class.  But  I  could  not  distract  my 
attention  entirely  from  what  was  going 


on  in  the  classroom,  and  gave  up  all 
attempts  to  read  there  anything  more 
difficult  than  literature.  Thus,  I  think, 
I  read  more  of  it  than  was  good  for  me, 
in  view  of  my  already  strong  romantic 
tendencies.  I  memorized  an  enormous 
amount  of  poetry  in  all  the  languages  I 
knew,  even  in  Russian,  though  I  was 
ashamed  of  liking  someof  the  latter  and 
never  confessed  it.  I  began,  of  course, 
to  write  verses  rather  early,  at  ten  or 
eleven,  but  did  not  give  much  attention 
to  them  until  my  first  fully  conscious 
love-story,  a  very  simple  and  unev^it- 
ful  case  of  a  'platonic'  love  for  a  girl 
a  little  younger  than  myself.  My  love 
lasted  nearly  two  years.  I  never  told 
the  girl  a  word  about  it,  but  expended 
my  feelings  in  a  flood  of  poems  which, 
to  my  great  detriment,  won  much  ap- 
plause from  my  school  friends  and  real 
encouragement  from  older  and  more 
experienced  critics.  At  seventeen  I  be- 
gan to  publish  in  magazines,  and  at 
eighteen  began  to  be  noticed,  so  much 
so  that  one  of  my  poems  was  put  in  an 
anthology.  All  this  gave  my  life  for 
several  years  a  definite  ideal  toward 
which  my  ambitious  efibrts  and  aspira- 
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tKMis  more  and  more  completely  con- 
verged. 

I  do  not  r^nember  in  detail  the  pro- 
CC88  by  wluch  my  active  ambition  be- 
came gradually  absorbed  by  poetic 
productivity,  but  between  seventeen 
and  ^ghte^i  my  dream  became  very 
definite:  it  was  to  become  the  great 
poet  whom  Poland  needed.  For  over 
three  years  this  was  the  chief  interest  of 
my  life,  along  with  two  or  three  ro- 
mantic and  purdy  platonic  love-stories. 
I  learned  EngUsh,  and  partly  Spanish 
and  Italian,  in  order  to  read  the  poetry 
(rf  these  literatures  in  the  original.  The 
content  of  my  poems  continually  grew 
in  philosophical,  social,  and  mystical 
suggestions  —  and  the  po^ns  in  size. 
I  actually  b^gan  to  think  that  I  was 
going  to  discover,  by  a  half-philosoph- 
ieal,  half-cesthedc  intuition,  some  new 
all-wond^ul  meaning  of  life,  —  reveal 
a  new  ideal  which  would  give  Poland  a 
new  spiritual  ^lergy. 

Gradually,  however,  at  the  end  of 
this  period  some  doubts  began  to  rise  in 
my  mind,  not  as  to  my  power  of  dis- 
covering or  creating  new  ideals,  but  as 
to  my  ability  to  give  them  adequate 
poetic  expression.  The  success  which 
I  had  with  small  lyrical  poems  failed 
to  extend  to  my  larger  productions.  A 
dramatic  poem  was  refused  by  the  best 
Uteiary  review  on  the  ground  of  aesthet- 
ic imperfections,  and  although  I  pub- 
lished it  in  book  form,  it  was  coolly 
received.  An  epic  and  two  dramas 
idiich  1  started  were  greeted  without 
enthusiasm  by  friendly  critics  to  whom 
I  read  them:  though  my  ideas  were 
pndsed  as  deep  and  original,  their 
execution  was  judged  inadequate.  I 
oould  have  continued  writing  occasion- 
ally small  pieces,  and  have  ranked 
among  third-rate,  or  even  second-rate 
poets,  while  doing  something  else  as 
my  main  occupation.  But  I  would  not 
even  think  of  accepting  such  a  modest 
rftle  after  my  grandiose  dreams. 


This  was  also  the  time  when  my 
aristocratic  aspirations,  temporarily  re- 
vived, received  a  final  blow  as  a  conse- 
quence of  my  acquaintance  with  the 
standards  of  the  highest  aristocracy. 
Curiously,  however,  this  double  shock, 
far  from  diminishing  the  intensity  of 
my  ambition  or  my  faith  in  myself, 
seemed  to  raise  both  to  a  still  higher 
pitch.  I  resigned  all  expectations  of  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  aristocracy; 
but  the  consciousn^  that  there  was 
an  unattainable  limit  to  my  ambition 
in  this  line  made  me  want  to  rise  higher 
than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  in  some 
other  line.  National  greatness  would 
not  satisfy  me  any  longer:  I  wanted 
world-fame  and  world-influence.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  felt  that  I  had  to  re- 
sign the  hope  of  ever  getting  to  be  very 
prominent  as  a  poet,  since  my  capacity 
of  literary  expression  was  limited;  but 
this  made  me  put  more  faith  than  ever 
in  the  content  of  what  I  could  say,  in 
the  ideas  which  I  expected  to  promul- 
gate. In  short,  I  not  only  did  not  cease 
to  believe  that  I  was  able  and  destined 
to  bring  a  great  *  revelation'  to  men, 
but  I  wanted  and  hoped  that  this  reve- 
lation should  regenerate,  not  only  Po- 
land, but  all  mankind. 

The  only  difliculty  was  the  question, 
of  the  form  in  which  my  revelation 
was  going  to  be  promulgated,  since  the 
literary  form  had  failed.  In  my  cooler 
moments  I  thought,  indeed,  that  the 
content  of  my  revelation,  which  re- 
duced itself  to  a  few  social,  ethical,  and 
metaphysical  ideas,  might  and  should 
be  simply  developed,  with  much  hard 
work,  into  a  more  or  less  original  phil- 
osophical theory.  But  in  my  periods 
of  enthusiasm,  which  were  much  more 
lasting,  this  prospect  of  laboring  for 
numy  years  in  order  to  bring  forth  a 
mere  theoretic  system  which  would 
appeal  only  to  intellectuals  and  have 
'  none  of  the  emotional  power  necessary 
to  revolutionize  the  world,  seemed  far 
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from  satisfactory.  What  I  wanted  was 
a  quicks  direct,  strongly  emotional  in- 
fluence upon  the  masses,  easily  reach- 
ing every^ere.  Examples  of  great  re- 
ligious founders  and  reformers  stirred 
my  imagination;  and  in  the  state  of 
exaltation  in  which  I  found  myself  as  a 
consequence  of  my  abnormal  social  life, 
of  my  absorption  in  poetry,  and  prob- 
ably also  of  suppressed  and  romanti- 
cally idealized  sexiial  needs,  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  religious  founder,  of  pro- 
claiming an  'ethical  religion'  of  the 
type  of  Buddhism  but  radically  differ- 
ent from  Buddhism  in  its  optimistic  af- 
firmation of  life,  was  too  suggestive  not 
to  lead  to  an  attempt  at  realization. 
Nietzsche's  works,  which  I  read  then  for 
the  first  time,  helped  crystallize  the  plan. 

But  it  was  evident  to  me  that,  par- 
ticularly after  the  time  spent  in  lux- 
ury, flirtation,  and  revehy  in  aristo- 
cratic circles,  I  needed  a  preparation 
for  such  a  task.  And  from  the  histories 
of  religious  movements  I  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise  was 
the  initiator's  social  bonds,  the  social 
group  of  which  he  was  a  part,  and  the 
habitual  conditions  of  his  life.  I  re- 
solved therefore  to  break  off  entirely 
all  my  social  connections.  Profiting  by 
an  opportunity  to  go  abroad,  I  left  for 
Switzerland  and  there  arranged'  a  stage- 
setting  which  made  the  local  authorities 
conclude  that  I  was  drowned  in  a  lake. 

With  very  little  money,  I  passed  to 
France.  I  thought  that  what  I  needed 
most  at  that  moment  was  a  Ufe  of  hard- 
ship and  strong  discipline,  and  also  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  life  and 
the  psychology  of  the  lower  classes. 
With  this  idea,  I  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  French  army. 

(After  a  very  brief  period  of  aervtcey  the 
author  was  discharged  because  of  dis- 
abling injuries.  He  then  entered  (he  edi- 
torial  service  of  a  spiritualist  magazine 


in  France^  toiih  which  he  remained  a 
few  months;  then  went  to  Switzerland 
to  continue  his  studies,  and  there  married 
a  Polish  girl  —  a  fellow  student.  Four 
years  later  he  returned  to  Oalicia  for 
his  doctor's  degree.) 


I  was  then  twenty-eight  years  old. 
During  the  five  years  of  my  studies, 
partly  under  the  influence  of  my  mar- 
riage, but  chiefly  perhaps  because  of 
very  hard  and  continuous  intellectual 
work,  all  my  tendencies  became  in  a 
large  measure  redefined  and  stabilized 
onthebasisofintellectualism.  I  settled 
definitively  upon  purely  theoretic  aims 
and  decided  to  lead  a  purely  intellectual 
life,  without  letting  any  external  or 
internal  factors  disturb  my  activities. 
I  confined  all  my  desire  for  new  ex- 
periences within  the  field  of  theoretic 
research.  I  had  a  placidly  happy  home 
life,  and  lost  apparently  all  desire  for 
change  in  love-matters,  which  before 
my  marriage  had  been  very  marked.  I 
excluded  all  economic  considerations 
from  the  field  of  my  attention,  deciding 
not  only  never  to  work  for  economic  ad- 
vance, but  not  even  to  bother  about 
economic  security;  living  on  whatever 
I  could  get,  much  or  little,  without 
thought  about  the  future,  and  giving 
as  much  energy  as  possible  to  econo- 
mically disinterested  intellectual  work. 

This  plan  did  not  prove  verv  wise, 
because  it  brought  me  more  economic 
troubles  than  a  regularly  sustained  in- 
terest in  economic  security  would  have 
done;  but  it  did  work  for  several  years, 
and  was  not  even  disturbed  by  my 
family  situation;  for  my  wife  wiUin^y 
accepted  it,  and  my  only  son,  bom  dur- 
ing the  time  of  my  studies,  was  brought 
up  by  my  wife's  parents  who,  except 
later  for  one  year,  always  refused  to 
part  with  him.  My  wife  spent  with 
them  a  few  months  every  year,  and  as 
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I  loved  her,  these  separations  were  my 
only  serious  trouble.  I  gave  no  more 
thou^t  to  'aristocratic'  pursuits,  and 
became  in  80  far  a  democrat  that  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  social  rdle  of 
birth-aristocracy,  and  of  the  specific 
standards  evolved  under  its  influence, 
and  consciously  or  unconsciously  imi- 
tated even  by  d^nocratic  societies,  was 
growing  more  and  more  useless. 

But  I  was  still  emotionally  repulsed 
by  any  familiar  contact  with  the  uned- 
ucated, and  all  my  reflections  about 
social  organization  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  some  aristocratic  system 
was  indispoisable  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther growth  of  ochlocracy  in  modem 
society.  The  only  organization  which 
appeared  compatible  with  cultural 
progress  was,  in  my  opinion,  an  insti- 
tutionally guaranteed  rule  of  a  freely  re- 
cruited intellectual  aristocracy,  taking 
the  term  'intellectual'  in  its  widest 
significance.  But  I  had  no  ambition 
whatever  to  play  a  leading  social  or 
political  r61e;  on  the  contrary,  I  de- 
cided carefully  to  avoid  all  temptation 
to  obtain  any  kind  of  pnu^tical  influence 
upon  social  life.  Neither  did  I  return  to 
Utenuy  activities.  I  was,  indeed,  more 
than  ever  determined  to  achieve  great- 
ness and  fame,  but  exclusively  in  the 
theoretic  line.  This  gave  me  a  feeling  of 
security  which  I  had  never  experienced 
before.  I  fdt  that  the  success  of  my  as- 
pirations was  almost  entirely  in  my 
own  hands,  dep^id^it  on  my  conscious 
will  alohe.  I  knew  that  in  the  theoretic 
field  the  objective  importance  of  human 
products  was  due  at  least  as  much,  if 
not  more,  to  the  intensity,  persistence, 
thoroughness,  and  good  method  of  in- 
teUectual  work  than  to  original  talent, 
and  I  knew  that  I  had  enough  of  the 
latter  to  develop  a  new  philosophical 
system  on  the  basis  of  the  leading  ideas 
which  I  already  had,  and  which  cer- 
tainly were  not  conunonplace.  I  had 
plans  for  philosophical  work  enough  to 


fill  two  normal  lives,  all  laid  out,  and  I 
looked  calmly  into  the  future. 

However,  the  conditions  in  which  I 
found  myself  after  returning  to  War- 
saw were  not  very  propitious  for  the 
realization  of  my  plans,  and  made  me 
see,  after  some  time,  that  I  could  not 
be  as  indep^ident  of  external  circum- 
stances as  I  had  hoped.  A  professorial 
career  was  practically  excluded,  as  the 
University  was  Russian,  and  private 
Polish  schools  were  poor,  and,  except 
for  two,  were  on  the  gymnasium  level: 
that  is,  they  had  only  a  little  logic  and 
psychology  in  the  upper  classes. 

I  took  a  position  in  a  social  institu- 
tion and  became  superintendent  after 
a  year;  but  even  this  did  not  pay  enough 
to  make  a  living.  Some  help  could  be 
obtained  from  the  Mianowski  Insti- 
tute, whose  aim  was  precisely  to  assist 
scientific  workers;  but  even  so,  I  had  to 
supplement  my  income  by  private  lec- 
tures, translations,  and  the  like,  all  of 
which  left  relatively  little  time  and  en- 
ergy for  the  thorough  great  works 
which  I  had  planned. 

There  was,  indeed,  something  to  com- 
p^isate  in  a  certain  measure  for  these 
disadvantages.  If  material  conditions 
were  bad,  moral  conditions  could  not 
have  been  any  better.  The  encourage- 
ment extended  to  intellectual  workers 
by  all  spheres  of  Polish  society  was  in- 
comparable; I  can  appreciate  it  fully 
only  now,  in  comparison  with  America. 
Thus,  when  I  published  a  philosophical 
book,  —  and  a  very  hard  one  to  rc»d,  — 
not  only  bibliographical  and  philoso- 
phical journals,  but  popular  magazines 
and  daily  newspapers  gave  detailed  ac- 
counts. I  remember  a  critical  review 
running  through  two  issuesof  a  monthly 
magazine,  and  one  of  the  leading  dailies 
giving  a  full-sized  page  to  its  analysis. 
All  this  was  done  without  any  personal 
•push,'  and  mostly  by  men  whom  I  did 
not  know. 

In  the  congenial  sphere  of  intellectual 
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workers,  penerrated  with  the  highest 
scientific  aspirations,  animated  by  con- 
tinual discussions,  always  ready  with 
enli^tened  criticism,  or  appreciation, 
I  enjoyed  my  theoretic  activity  thor- 
oughly, and  did  during  the  three  years 
and  a  half  of  my  stay  in  Warsaw  more 
work  than  many  a  scientist  who  has 
only  some  university  teaching  to  do 
for  his  living.  But  I  felt  that  this  could 
not  continue  indefinitely;  my  health 
began  to  break  down,  and  I  saw  that,  if 
I  wanted  to  realize  at  least  a  part  of  my 
philosophical  plans,  I  had  to  find  some 
way  of  living  which  would  not  force  me 
to  spmd  most  of  my  time  and  energy 
on  practical  occupations. 

My  social  work  brought  me  in  con- 
tact with  the  emigration  problem,  and  I 
had  often  to  study  the  question  of  the 
opportunities  which  various  countries 
offered  to  the  emigrant.  I  began  to 
think  seriously  about  leaving  Poland 
and  trying  somewhere  else  for  a  uni- 
versity career,  which  seemed  the  only 
one  compatiblewith  free  scientific  work. 
I  knew  that  in  Western  Europe  univer- 
sities were  crowded  with  candidates  for 
professorships,  and  that  I  would  have 
to  teachasPriva^  DozerU  for  many  years, 
which  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, since  I  had  no  money.  In  Russia 
it  was  very  easy;  but  Russia  was  ex- 
cluded for  patriotic  reasons.  South 
America  attracted  me,  for  no  definite 
reason  —  probably  beoetuse  of  some  for- 
gotten childhood  associations.  But  it 
was  too  isolated  from  intellectual  cen- 
tres; moreover,  since  I  always  wanted 
a  more  than  national  recognition  and 
intellectual  influence,  I  had  to  choose  a 
country  whose  language  was  more  gen- 
erally known  than  either  Spanish  or 
Portuguese. 

Thus,  North  America  was  the  only 
country  worth  trying.  I  cannot  say  that 
American  conditions,  from  what  I  knew 
about  them,  seemed  particularly  at- 
tractive. Of  course,  the  American  tra^ 


ditions  of  political  liberty  had  a  strong 
appeal  for  me;  democracy,  at  that  stage 
of  my  evolution,  seemed  also  all  right 
as  far  as  it  went.  But  I  was  rather  re- 
pelled by  the  American  *  cult  for  money,' 
as  the  phrase  went  in  Europe.  I  well 
r^nember  the  unpleasant  astonishm^it 
with  which  I  heard  an  American  statis- 
tician employed  by  the  government,  a 
man  of  high  scholarly  achievements, 
calmly  tell  me  that  few  really  intelli- 
gent and  eflicient  men  in  his  country 
went  into  university  work,  because 
there  was  no  money  in  it.  The  practical 
tendency  of  the  American  mind,  the 
heedless  rush  of  American  business,  the 
excessive  industrialism,  did  not  seem 
very  enticing;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  I  like  the  reports  about  American 
religious  and  moral  conservatism.  But 
all  these,  I  thought,  were  marks  of  a 
new  country  which  had  to  build  the 
foundations  of  its  material  prosperity 
before  developing  a  higher  intellectual 
culture,  and  I  saw  in  the  recent  growth 
of  American  science  and  philosophy 
proofs  that  this  development  had  al- 
ready taken  its  swing. 

I  expected  to  find  here  a  fresh  en- 
thusiasm for  intellectual  progress,  an 
intense  faith  in  the  unlimited  possi- 
bilities of  future  scientific  productivity, 
which  would  give  this  country  the  lead- 
ing place  among  the  nationsof  the  woiid 
in  science,  literature,  and  art;  a  desire 
to  raise  higher  and  higher  the  standards 
of  intellectual  values,  and  a  ready  wel- 
come for  every  new  worker  who  could 
contribute  in  some  measure  to  create 
this  wonderful  future. 

Besides,  emigration  to  America  was 
less  objectionable  from  the  Polish  na- 
tional standpoint  than  emigration  to 
any  other  country,  not  only  because  of 
the  pro-American  sympathies  which 
had  existed  in  Poland  since  the  time  of 
Pulaski  and  Kosciuszko,  but  also  be- 
cause there  already  was  a  large  and 
well-organized  Polish  population  whidk 
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lacked  intellectual  leaders;  and  I  imag- 
ined that,  on  the  ground  of  my  educa^ 
turn  and  of  the  rdle  which  I  had  already 
begun  to  {day  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
Poland,  I  could  easily  become  the  in- 
t^ectual  lead^  of  American  Poles,  par- 
ticularly since  I  did  not  expect  from 
them  any  material  or  political  im>fit. 

m 

With  such  ideas,  I  took  the  first 
opportunity  which  presented  itself,  in 
the  form  of  some  work  to  be  done  for 
Professor  X,  a  prominent  American 
sociologist  whom  I  met  in  Poland.  I 
came  here  and  settled  in  one  of  the  most 
important  American  university  cen- 
tres, within  a  short  distance  of  a  big 
dty.  My  wife  accompanied  me,  but  we 
decided,  in  view  of  the  general  uncer- 
tainty of  my  future  and  at  the  request 
of  her  paraits,  to  leave  our  son  for  some 
time  still  with  them. 

My  first  impressions  of  the  external 
aspect  of  American  cities  were  such  as  I 
expected  th^n  to  be,  but  my  first  ex- 
periences with  American  people  were 
very  pleasant  and,  in  certain  respects,  a 
surprise.  I  came  in  contact,  during  the 
first  few  months,  with  three  different 
types  of  Americans.  The  first  was  a 
university  group  whom  I  met  chiefly 
through  Professor  X,  and  who  were 
certainly  as  broad-minded  and  intellec- 
tual as  any  Eiut>pean  group  I  knew,  al- 
diough  perhaps  their  interest  in  theo- 
retic pursuits  seemed  somewhat  less 
intense,  and  I  missed  in  them  that  en- 
thusiasm for  and  faith  in  the  future  of 
American  sci^ice  which  I  hoped  to  find. 
The  second  was  a  small  'society'  circle 
to  which  I  had  some  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, and  which  was  as  refined  in  its  in- 
teOectual  and  aesthetic  attitudes  as  any 
European  aristocracy,  though  it  struck 
me  as  fn-ematurely  blasi^  as  if  it  were  al- 
ready tired  of  wearing  an  imperfectly 
fittingand  for^gn-made  garb  of  culture, 
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reminding  me  in  this  respect  of  some 
Russian  aristocrats  whom  I  had  met  in 
France.  The  third  group  was  that  of 
social  workers,  professionals  and  volun- 
teers; they  seemed  to  me  as  full  of  so- 
cial idealism  as  European  social  work- 
ers and  reformers  and  more  practical, 
though,  with  few  exceptions,  narrower 
intellectually. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  suffered  a  com- 
plete disappointment  with  regard  to 
American  Poles,  who  appeared  to  me, 
at  first  contact,  to  have  preserved  none 
of  the  positive  features  of  Poles  in  Po- 
land, and  to  have  acquired,  in  an  ab- 
surdly exaggerated  way,  all  the  nega- 
tive features  currently  associated  by 
Europeans  with  American  society.  As 
to  my  expected  intellectual  leadership, 
I  saw  at  once  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  chance  for  it.  Not  only  were 
the  appreciation  and  the  standards  of 
intellectual  values  very  low,  but  what- 
ever demands  in  this  line  existed  were 
already  monopolized  by  those  educated 
or  half-educated  immigrants  who  had 
come  here  before  me,  who  maintained 
their  positions  by  serving  the  interests 
of  their  political,  economic,  or  religious 
'bosses,'  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
looked  upon  me  as  a  very  undesirable 
possible  competitor.  A  dozen  really 
superior  men  were  scattered  all  through 
the  country  and  had  mostly  very  little 
influence.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
any  disinterested  organization  for  in- 
tellectual purposes.  I  dropped  there- 
fore entirely  all  plans  in  this  line,  and 
although  my  opinion  concerning  the 
Poles  in  this  country  has  somewhat  im- 
proved since  then,  I  maintained  very 
little  contact  with  the  Polish  colony. 

Just  after  I  left  Poland,  war  broke 
out,  and  a  year  later  all  communication 
with  that  country  was  severed  because 
of  the  German  occupation.  A  few 
months  after  my  arrival  in  America  my 
wife  died.  As  a  consequence  of  all  this, 
I  found  myself  completely  isolated  from 
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all  'old  country'  associations,  and  for 
four  years  lived  a  purely  American  Ufe 
in  an  exclusively  American  mUteu.  I 
took  my  'first  papers'  early  enough  to 
become  a  naturalized  citizen  immedi- 
ately at  the  end  of  the  five  years  of  resi- 
dence required  by  law.  From  my  mod- 
est income,  I  contributed  to  all  the 
war-funds,  and  I  participated  in  some 
activities  connected  with  the  war,  in 
spite  of  my  aversion  for  political  Ufe. 

I  coiild  read  and  write  English  before 
I  came  here,  so  that  I  began  to  publish 
in  this  language  after  six  months.  I 
spoke  it  with  more  difiiculty,  and  with 
a  strong  foreign  accent,  which,  how- 
ever, gradually  decreased;  so  that  after 
two  years  and  a  half  I  could  not  only 
lecture  at  the  university  but  even  gave 
several  public  lectures.  My  second 
marriage,  with  an  American  university 
girl  of  Irish  descent,  contributed  still 
more  to  my  taking  root  in  America,  so 
that  now  I  feel  perfectly  at  home  in  this 
country,  have  no  feeling  of  strangeness 
connected  with  it,  and  like  it  sincerely. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  I  feel  fully 
adapted,  or  ever  expect  to  become  fully 
adapted,  to  American  conditions  as  they 
are  now.  I  could  do  it  only  by  resign- 
ing those  cultural  values  which  I  have 
learned  to  appreciate  after  many  years 
of  hard  struggle  with  my  own  character 
and  with  external  circumstances,  and 
which  up  to  this. moment  I  consider, 
and  always  hope  to  consider,  the  high- 
est values  which  humanity  has  yet  de^ 
veloped  —  I  mean  pure  science,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  freedom,  and  cultiuul 
idealism. 

In  a  few  details  America  seems  to 
have  exercised  a  positive  influence  upon 
me,  by  giving  in  a  sense  a  final  impulse 
to  an  evolution  which  was  already  ap- 
proaching its  end  before  I  came  here. 
Thus  I  freed  myself  from  the  last  un- 
reasoned remnants  of  my  early  t^i- 
dendes  to  social  distinction  on  the  aris- 
tocratic basis,  dropped  much  of  the 


European  social  formalism,  and  came 
to  appreciate  the  simplicity  of  personal 
relations  in  this  country.  My  d^noc- 
racy,  formerly  accepted  for  intellec- 
tual reasons  but  rather  distasteful  to 
me  emotionally,  became  more  goiuine, 
in  the  sense  that  I  am  no  longer  p^- 
sonally  afiected  by  any  familiarity  of 
people  of  the  uneducated  classes,  al- 
though they  still  bore  me.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  this  democratization  is 
nothing  but  indifierence  to  superficial 
social  contacts.  Theoretically,  I  am  still 
sincerely  convinced  that  democracy 
should  reduce  itself  exclusively  to  equal- 
ity of  opportunities  and  not  be  a  rule  of 
the  demos;  and  that  the  slogan  of  the 
equality  of  men  is  not  only  false,  but 
socially  harmful  in  the  long  run,  what- 
ever may  be  its  provisional  utility  in 
helping  to  overthrow  old  institutions 
which,  by  sanctioning  a  political  or  so* 
cial  hierarchy  based  on  extrinsic  cir- 
cumstances, prevent  the  devdopment 
of  a  hierarchy  based  on  the  social  value 
of  human  individuak. 

In  practical  matters,  American  in- 
fluences made  me  revise  my  former  con- 
tempt for  economic  considerations. 
Though  I  am  still  as  much  as  ever  dis- 
inclined to  make  the  acquisition  of 
money  an  aim  of  my  activities,  and 
should  consider  a  subordination  of  in- 
tellectual to  economic  purposes  in  my 
case  equivalent  to  complete  moral  de- 
cay, I  see  the  necessity  of  a  wise  and 
careful  use  of  money  as  an  instrument 
helping  to  attain  intellectual  aims. 
Economic  security  on  a  'minimum  of 
comfort'  basis  has  become  a  secondary 
but  important  object  of  my  tendendes, 
and  I  am  determined  to  reach  it,  dther 
in  the  form  of  a  modest  but  permanent 
univerdty  position,  or  in  that  of  a  small 
capital  which  would  permit  me  to  live 
somewhere  in  very  simple  conditions, 
but  free  to  work  along  theoretic  lines 
for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

In  theoretic  work  ai90 1  am  consdous 
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of  having  been  influenced  by  America. 
I  have  learned  to  appreciate  much  more 
the  value  of  concrete  monographic  re- 
search and  of  that  particularistic,  di- 
rect, free,  and  sincere  mental  attitude 
toward  phenomena  which  characterizes 
the  good  American  intellectual  workers. 
This  phase  of  my  intellectual  evolution 
was  so  marked,  that  fora  time  I  thought 
of  giving  up  philosophy  for  sociology. 
But  a  partial  reaction  came;  I  began 
to  miss  in  sociological  work  the  unity 
and  continuity  of  purpose,  the  general- 
ity of  fundamental  problems,  the  wide 
intellectual  horizons  which  constitute 
for  me  the  charm  of  philosophy;  and 
thus  I  finally  decided  to  continue  both 
types  of  investigation  and  to  realize 
as  much  as  possible  of  my  old  theoretic 
plans  while  remaining  open  to  new  and 
more  concrete  suggestions. 

IV 

In  other  lines,  however,  I  have  hard- 
ly come  any  nearer  to  American  life. 
Two  reasons  prevented  my  "American- 
ization '  in  the  deeper  sense  of  the  term : 
the  divergences  which  I  began  to  dis- 
oova-,  after  a  longer  stay  in  this  coun- 
try, between  most,  of  the  aspirations 
actually  predominant  in  American  so- 
dety  and  c^tain  ideals  which,  in  my 
cosmopolitan  training,  I  have  learned 
to  revere  as  the  best  part  of  human 
civilization,  independent  of  national 
differenc^es;  and,  more  particularly,  the 
attitude  of  American  society  toward 
foreigners  and  foreign  values. 

The  better  I  became  acquainted  with 
American  conditions,  the  more  I  real- 
ized that  my  first  impressions  of  Amer- 
ican society  w^re  not  sufliciently  accur- 
ate. I  saw  that  the  group  of  university 
men  whom  I  happened  to  meet  first 
was  really  a  select  but  small  minority; 
that  the  majority  of  professors  and  — 
what  seems  to  me  even  more  discour- 
aging —  the  majority  of  students  lack 


either  intellectual  freedom  or  intellec- 
tual idealism ;  are  either  narrow-minded 
and  unreasonably  conservative,  or  in- 
terested, not  in  science  but  in  jobs,  or 
in  both.  I  saw  further  —  a  thing  which 
my  American  friends  told  me  at  once, 
but  which  I  would  not  believe  —  that 
the  over-refined,  aesthetic  group  of  so- 
ciety people  whom  I  met  were  especially 
and  with  difiiculty  selected  by  my 
hosts,  and  my  impression  is  now  that, 
while  a  certain  tendency  to  refinement 
in  such  superficial  matters  as  home- 
fuhiishing,  and  a  certain  delicacy  in 
personal  relations  outside  of  business, 
are  more  common  in  this  country  than 
anywhere  in  Europe,  refinement  in 
these  lines  curiously  <M>exist8  with 
rou^mess  in  others;  and  that  Amer- 
ican cities,  with  their  mixture  of  horrid 
business  centres,  slums,  charming  resi- 
dential quarters,  and  beautiful  parks, 
are  a  fair  symbol  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican psychology. 

FinaUy,  social  idealism,  active  inter- 
est in  other  people's  welfare,  and  will- 
ingness to  make  sacrifices  for  a  humani- 
tarian cause  are  certainly  oftener  met 
here  than  in  the  middle  or  upper  classes 
of  any  European  society  except  Polish 
(the  lower  classes  seem  to  be  more  al- 
truistic everywhere).  Not  being  very 
altruistic  by  nature,  I  have  frequently 
acknowledged  and  admired  the  superi- 
ority of  many  Americans  in  real  gqod" 
ness.  But  I  cannot  understand  at  all 
how,  alongside  of  this  kindheartedness, 
there  can  be  so  much  ruthless  'strug- 
gling for  existence,'  and  such  naive, 
unconcerned,  often  brutal  egotism  as  is 
found  in  the  whole  field  of  American 
business;  and  I  try  to  explain  this  to 
myself  by  a  curious  traditional  separa- 
tion between  two  domains  of  interest: 
a  week-day  set  of  practical  attitudes, 
and  a  Sunday  set  of  religious  attitudes, 
all  idealism  being  connected  with  the 
latter  and  entirely  excluded  from  the 
former.    The  separation  is  no  longer 
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explicitly  grounded  in  this  distinction, 
and  yet  the  two  groups  of  associations 
remain  divided  and  do  not  blend. 

There  are  other  features  of  Amer- 
ican life  which  make  active  participa- 
tion in  it  rather  difficult  for  me.  First 
of  all,  there  is  the  lack  of  social  free- 
dom, the  oppression  of  the  individual 
by  aU  kinds  of  traditional  or  recently 
created  social  norms.  Since  I  am  not 
politically  active,  this  social  tyranny 
affects  me  much  more  than  any  amount 
of  political  despotism  could  do,  particu- 
larly as  it  extends  to  the  intellectual  do- 
main. I  feel  more  bound  in  the  expres- 
sion of  my  opinions  here  than  I  felt 
under  Russian  censorship  in  Warsaw, 
despite  the  fact  that  I  am  not  in  the 
slightest  measure  inclined  to  political, 
social,  moral,  or  religious  revolution- 
ism of  any  kind,  and  was  considered 
in  Europe,  even  by  the  most  radical 
conservatives,  a  perfectly  'inoffen- 
sive,' mildly  progressive  intellectualist. 
Further,  I  feel  the  impossibility  of  fol- 
lowing the  ceaseless  rush  of  American 
practical  life  without  losing  all  power  to 
concentrate  and  to  reflect,  and  without 
sacrificing  my  hope  of  creating  really 
lasting  intellectual  values  which  need 
time  and  continued  effort  to  mature. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  social 
life  has  little  positive  attraction  for  me 
after  Europe.  I  miss  here  entirely  the 
atmosphere  of  intellectual  encourage- 
ment, of  interest  manifested  both  in 
fightand  in  response;mysocial  standing 
as  a  theoretic  worker  certainly  is  far 
from  what  it  was  there,  and  the  amount 
of  social  recognition  which  can  be  ob- 
tained here  for  intellectual  achievement 
seems  not  much  worth  struggling  for. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  inclined 
to  withdraw  as  much  as  possible  from 
social  life  into  solitude;  two  or  three 
friends  are  practically  all  I  care  to  see. 
This  inclination  is,  moreover,  in  har- 
mony with  the  strong  revival  of  roman- 
tic love-attitudes  —  stronger  than  ever 


before  —  which  I  experienced  in  con- 
nection with  my  second  marriage.  My 
desire  for  response  tends  thus  to  be 
fully  satisfied  by  my  home-life.  As  to  my 
desire  for  recognition,  the  satisfaction 
which  it  needs  becomes  more  and  more 
indirect.  I  am  less  and  less  desirous 
of  any  kind  of  social  recognition  which 
can  be  obtained  by  personal  contact 
with  social  groups,  and  inclined  to  work 
exclusively  for  a  less  dazzling,  but  more 
permanent,  fame  among  intellectual 
workers  only,  independent  of  country 
or  epoch. 

And  yet  I  am  sincerely  interested  in 
America  —  but  in  the  future  rather 
than  in  the  present  America.  My  in- 
cipient enthusiasm  for  American  cul- 
tural development  never  has  had  any 
chance  to  mature,  because  I  realize  at 
every  moment  that  American  society 
does  not  feel  any  need  of  my  or  any 
other  *  foreigner's'  cooperation;  that  it 
is  in  general  perfectly  satisfied  with  it- 
self and  perfectly  able  to  manage  its 
own  future  in  accordance  with  its  own 
desires;  to  create  all  the  values  it  wants 
without  having  any  'imported'  values 
thrust  upon  it. 

In  analyzing  the  evolution  of  my  at- 
titude toward  this  country,  it  seems  to 
me  that  much  of  my  growing  criticism 
and  dissatisfaction  with  American  con- 
ditions has  been  due  to  the  gradual 
realization  of  this  self-complacency  of 
American  society,  which,  by  a  natural 
reaction,  sharpened  my  critical  ten- 
dency and  made  me  see  more  clearly 
all  the  weaknesses  of  American  life  to 
which  I  should  otherwise  have  paid  less 
attention. 

This  self-complacency  seemed  to  me 
particularly  manifest  after  America  en- 
tered the  war.  Of  course,  I  am  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  every  healthy 
and  normal  nation  should  have  faith  in 
itself,  should  consider  its  fimdamai* 
tal  values  the  best  in  the  world  and  it- 
self the  foremost  nation  in  potentia  eveti 
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if  not  in  acta.  I  have  met  this  attitude 
everywhere,  and  was  not  surprised  at 
finding  it  h^re.  And  yet,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference. In  France,  in  Germany,  in 
Itaiy,  in  Poland,  this  attitude  mani- 
fests itself  toward  oth^national (^roup^, 
but  not  toward  individual  foreigners 
when  they  come  to  live  and  work  in 
the  country.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
myself  experienced,  during  my  travels 
abroad,  and  I  have  seen  manifested  to- 
ward incomers  in  Poland  (unless  they 
were  m«nb«^  of  the  oppressing  nation) 
an  attitude  which  I  may  call  intellec- 
tual hospitality,  a  tend^icy  to  learn, 
to  appreciate,  and  to  utilize  whatever 
values  the  foreigner  may  bring  with 
him,  unless,  of  course,  he  brings  nothing 
but  unskilled  labor.  No  European  so- 
ciety I  know  acts  as  if  it  possessed  and 
knew  everything  worth  while  and  had 
nothing  to  learn;  whereas  this  is  pre- 
dsdy  the  way  American  society  acts 
toward  a  foreigner  as  soon  as  he  ceases 
to  play  the  role  of  a  passing  'cimosity,' 
and  wants  to  take  an  active  part  in 
Ammcan  life.  I  do  not  think  most 
Americans  realize  how  revolting  is,  to 
a  more  or  less  educated  immigrant, 
their  naive  attitude  of  superiority,  their 
astonishing  sdf-satisfaction,  their  in- 
ability and  unwillingness  to  look  on 
anything  foreign  as  worth  being  un- 
derstood and  assimilated.  I  believe, 
judging  even  less  by  my  own  experience 
than  by  the  experiences  of  others,  that 
the  unanimously  critical  standpoint 
taken  toward  this  country  by  all,  even 
if  only  half-way  educated  and  socially 
independent  immigrants,  and  their 
univtfsal  attachment  to  and  idealiza- 
tion of  the  *old  country'  values,  are 
provoked  by  this  'lording  it  over'  the 
immigrant,  his  traditions,  his  ideals;  by 
this  nnplicit  or  explicit  assiunption  that 
Americanization  necessarily  means  pro- 
gress, that  the  immigrant  should  sim- 
fiy  leave  all  he  brought  with  him  as 
worthlesB  stuff,  —  worthless,  at  least, 


for  this  country,  —  and  instead  of  try- 
ing  to  introduce  the  most  valuable  ele- 
ments of  his  culture  into  American  life 
and  select  the  most  valuable  elemoits 
of  Americanism  for  himself,  should 
merely  accept  everything  American 
just  as  it  is. 

In  the  same  line,  and  perhaps  even 
more  revolting  to  the  reflecting  for- 
eigner who  comes  with  the  idea  of  work- 
ing and  settling  in  this  country,  is  the 
current  tendency  of  American  society  to 
interpret  the  relation  between  the  im- 
migrant and  America  as  that  of  one- 
sided benefit  and  one-sided  obligation. 
This  is,  again,  an  attitude  I  have  not 
met  in  Europe,  though  European  coun- 
tries are  incomparably  more  crowded 
than  America.  Here  the  immigrant  is 
continually  given  to  understand  that 
he  should  consider  himself  privileged 
in  being  able  to  profit  by  American 
institutions  and  earn  his  living  in  this 
country;  that  he  should  be  perpetually 
grateful  to  America  for  having  given 
him  the  opportunities  he  has. 

I  omit  here  the  fact  that  the  immi- 
grant is  discriminated  against  in  many 
lines  simply  because  he  is  a  foreigner 
and  independently  of  the  question  of 
his  efiiciency,  and  thus  is  not  given  the 
same  opportunities  as  the  bom  Ameri- 
can, while  his  obligations  are  the  same. 
Even  suppose  this  inequality  to  be  non- 
existent, the  assumption  that,  when  the 
immigrant  'gets  a  job'  he  is  getting 
more  than  giving,  is  to  me  entirely  in- 
comprehensible, since,  even  if  he  is  only 
a  working  hand,  his  work,  like  every 
human  work,  creates  a  siu-plus  of  val- 
ues which  goes  to  increase  the  stock  of 
American  material  culture,  and  the  lat- 
ter is,  in  a  continually  growing  pro- 
portion, precisely  the  agglomerated 
siu-plus  of  immigrants'  products.  And 
perhaps  because  of  my  intellectualistic 
traditions — this  assiunption,  when  ap- 
plied to  intellectual  activity,  seems  to 
me  not  only  to  be  lu^ust  but  to  imply 
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a  morally  degrading  attitude  toward 
the  highest  human  ideals. 

I  experienced  this  lately  with  regard 
to  myself,  when  searching  for  a  per- 
manent university  position.  Several  of 
the  persons  to  whom  I  applied,  without 
in  the  least  questioning  my  qualifica- 
tions, suggested  very  clearly  that  jobs 
in  American  universities  should  be  re- 
served for  American  students,  and  gave 
me  to  understand  that  I  need  not  stay 
in  this  country  since  I  certainly  could 
find  now  a  position  in  Europe.  In  gen- 
eral, the  prevalent  conception  was  that 
obtaining  a  position  would  be  a  benefit 
for  me,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
giving  such  benefits  to  a  stranger,  how- 
ever efficient  he  might  be.  I  never  saw 
as  clearly  as  then  how  wide  the  dis- 
crepancy still  was  between  the  avereige 
American  attitude  and  my  own,  and 
how  little  I  am  adapted  to  American 
life  in  its  deeper  significance,  in  spite 
of  my  nearly  complete  superficial  adap- 
tation. For  it  seemed  to  me,  first»  that 
what  I  came  to  offer  to  this  country  — 
my  scientific  talent,  training,  enthus- 
iasm and  idealism  —  had  no  economic 
equivalent  whatever  and  could  not  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  job  and  salary. 
And  even  if  it  were  put  on  the  ground 
of  an  exchange  of  values,  I  would  give 
by  my  teaching  alone  more  than  I  could 
ever  receive  from  the  institution,  while 
my  scientific  work,  helping  to  promote 
American  culture,  would  be  an  addi- 
tional surplus,  establishing  definitely  in 
my  favor  the  balance  between  Amer- 
ican society  and  myself. 


I  do  not  want  to  draw  too  hasty  gen- 
eralizations from  my  observations.  I 
certainly  have  experienced  as  much  in- 
tellectual hospitality  from  some  Amer- 
icans as  I  would  from  any  men  in  any 
country.  But  the  fact  which  discour- 
ages me  is  that  I  have  found  this  hospi- 


table attitude  only  in  very  few,  and 
these  the  most  highly  cultivated  and 
intellectual  men  I  know  here.  Men  of 
this  calibre  are  rare  everywhere,  and 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  considered  rep- 
resentative of  the  public  spirit.  The 
continually  rising  wave  of  narrow  na^ 
tionalism  in  internal  and  external  poli- 
cy; the  growing  mistrust  and  aversion 
to  *  foreigners'  manifested  in  the  press; 
the  reaction  against  the  first  great  ideal- 
istic movement  of  international  cooper- 
ation started  by  President  Wilson  —  all 
this  makes  me  feel  that  a  foreigner  who 
does  not  care  to  live  exclusively  in  his 
own  racial  group,  but  wants  to  be  a 
member  of  American  society,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  is  not  satisfied  with 
passively  adapting  himself  to  existing 
conditions,  but  would  like  to  cooperate 
in  creating  new  and  higher  values,  has 
no  place  in  this  country  at  the  present 
moment. 

Of  course,  I  am  fully  conscious  that 
my  inability  to  adapt  myself  complete- 
ly and  really  to  American  life  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  my  tendencies  and  views 
have  a  different  bias  from  those  of  an 
average  American.  I  am  also  perfectly 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  this  fact 
may  have  made  me  overlook  some  val- 
uable elements  of  American  civilization 
which,  because  of  their  specifically 
American  character,  I  have  failed  to 
understand  and  to  appreciate  properly, 
however  sincerely  I  have  tried,  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  development,  not  to 
miss  any  important  features  of  this 
civilization.  But  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  main  point.  No  individual 
can  assimilate  all  the  values  of  a  mod- 
em civilized  society,  and  I  know  many 
Americans  for  whom  American  civil- 
ization contains  and  means  much  less 
than  it  does  for  me. 

Now,  my  personal  bias  is  certainly 
no  longer  a  class  bias:  if  there  are  any 
specific  class-attitudes  persisting  sub- 
consciously in  my  personality,  —  and  I 
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do  not  think  there  are,  —  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  problem 
of  my  adaptation  to  American  condi- 
tions. Nor  is  my  bias  in  any  particular 
way  national.  However  great  may  have 
been  the  rdle  which  Polish  national 
ideals  have  played  in  my  life,  my  psy- 
chology seems  to  me  less  specifically 
national,  to  contain  less  specifically  ra- 
cial dements,  than  that  of  any  individ- 
ual Pole,  Frenchman,  Italian,  German 
Russian,  or  American  I  have  ever  met. 
I  have  be^i  subjected  to  so  many  het- 
opgeneous  national  influences  even  be- 
fore coming  to  this  country,  French 
German,  Russian  (through  literature 
and  direct  social  contact);  English, 
Italian,  Spanish  (through  literature 
diiefly),  —  that  I  am  probably  more  of 
a  cosmopolitan  than  most  of  the  for- 
eigners who  have  ever  come  to  this 
country.  I  have,  at  various  times,  ac- 
tivdy  participated  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  three  different  societies  besides 
my  own,  —  French,  Swiss,  American, 
—  using  in  each  case  a  different  lan- 
guage, needing  each  time  only  a  few 
months  of  preparation,  and  mixing  in- 
timatdy  with  the  respective  groups. 

This  fact  seems  to  me  sufiicient  proof 
of  the  lack,  on  my  side,  of  any  racial 
obstacles  to  my  adaptation.  My  bias 
is,  if  an3rthing,  a  professional  bias.  I 
certainly  have  an  exalted  conception  of 
the  function  which  the  scientific  pro- 
fession can  and  should  fulfill  in  human 
society,  and  which  entitles  it  to  demand 
that  minimum  of  favorable  social  con- 
ditions which  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble for  intellectual  productivity.  I  also 
believe  that  all  scientists  have  an  obli- 
■g&tion  to  maintain  certain  professional 
ideals,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
continual  perfecting  of  the  standards 


of  theoretic  validity  in  so  far  as  com- 
patible with  intellectual  eflSciency  on 
the  given  stage  of  human  development; 
disinterestedness  in  theoretic  pursuits 
(the  only  personal  reward  which  the 
scientist  has  the  right  to  expect  is  re- 
cognition based  exclusively  on  theobjec- 
tive  importance  and  intrinsic  perfection 
of  his  work,  and,  therefore,  necessarily 
slow  to  come  and  limited  to  the  most 
intellectual  part  of  society) ;  freedom  of 
mind  and  sincerity  of  expression;  en- 
thusiasm for  scientific  work  and  for  the 
development  of  human  knowledge  in 
general;  and,  finally,  'true  brother- 
hood' of  all  scientific  workers  in  the 
domain  of  science,  manifested  in  recip- 
rocal interest,  serious  and  thorough 
criticism,  deserved  appreciation,  en- 
couragement and  help  in  intellectual 
pursuits,  all  this  indep^ident  of  differ- 
ences of  class,  race,  or  religion,  which 
may  divide  scientists  as  social  individ- 
uak,  as  members  of  concrete  groups, 
in  other  fields  of  cultural  life. 

I  have  drawn  these  my  conceptions 
about  the  scientific  profession,  not  from 
the  social  tradition  of  any  particular 
class  or  nation  at  any  particular  mo- 
ment of  its  existence,  but  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  greatest  human  civil- 
izations, past  and  present.  The  more 
complete  and  highly  developed  a  civ- 
ilization, the  more  perfectly  are  the 
professional  demands  and  ideals  of  the 
scientist  realized  in  it.  I  was  thus  jus- 
tified in  expecting  to  find  these  ideals 
recognized  and  active  in  a  nation  with 
a  material  culture  as  progressive  and 
lyith  claims  of  a  genenJ  civilization  as 
high  as  those  of  American  society.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  I  can  hard- 
ly take  upon  myself  the  fault  of  my 
disappointment. 
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No  departure  from  Porestport  ever 
caused  so  much  discussion  as  that  of 
William  Wadsworth  Wildman. 

During  his  career  in  Forestport  Mr. 
Wildman  was  the  cause  of  much  con- 
troversy; for  he  was  so  voluble  and 
argumentative  that,  when  there  was  no 
one  else  with  whom  to  dispute,  he 
would  talk  vociferously  to  himself. 

As  he  was  extremely  eccentric,  Mr. 
Wildman  received  considerable  atten- 
tion from  the  citizens  of  Forestport. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  Mr.  Wild- 
man's  many  angry  arguments  was  his 
name.  He  hated  his  name,  and  the 
people,  knowing  this,  were  ever  prone 
to  wave  it  before  him.  Conversation 
became  intense  when  anyone  addressed 
Mr.  Wildman  as  *Waddy.'  Therefore, 
it  just  naturally  followed  that  everyone 
addressed  him  as  *Waddy,'  and  that 
the  gates  of  oratory  were  thereby  kept 
continuously  unlocked. 

•If  you  caU  me  "Waddy,**  I'U  not 
answer  you,*  he  would  say;  *but  if 
you'll  call  me  "William,"  I'll  answer 
you  every  time.' 

*A11  right.  Bill,'  the  other  person 
would  say. 

And  then  Mr.  Wildman  would  launch 
into  an  excited  tirade  to  explain  that 
his  name  was  not  Bill,  or  Willy,  or 
Wad,  or  Waddy,  or  Wild,  or  Wildy,  or 
anything  but  William  Wadsworth  Wild- 
man,  plain  and  simple  —  no  more  and 
no  less. 

In  addition  to  his  name,  Mr.  Wild- 
man's  wife  was  a  persistent  cause  of 
controversy  and  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance  to  her  husband.  She  was  a 

000 


shiftless,  careless  housekeeper  and  an 
inferior  cook,  and  Mr.  Wildman  loved 
good  food  and  a  neat  house.  And  so,  as 
he  never  could  get  any  food  that  was 
palatable  at  home  except  when  he  pr^ 
pared  it  himself,  and  as  Mrs.  Wildman 
was  lazy  and  prone  to  let  William  do 
his  own  cookhig,  Mr.  Wildman  was 
unceasingly  unhappy  when  he  was  in 
his  own  house. 

In  addition  to  this,  his  wife  was  con- 
stantly heckling  him  to  keep  him  at 
work  at  jobs  that  would  bring  in  some 
real  cash,  instead  of  devoting  so  much 
ofhis  time  to  his*  crazy  inventions.'  As 
Mr.  Wildman  was  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
inventor,  with  all  the  high  aspirations 
and  vast  expectations  of  the  true  inven- 
tive genius,  his  wife's  reference  to  his 
inventions  constantly  kept  him  in  a 
frenzy. 

By  vocation,  as  has  been  noted,  Mr. 
Wildman  was  an  inventor;  by  avoca- 
tion he  was  a  carpenter.  His  time  he 
managed  to  divide  about  equally  be- 
tween his  vocation  and  his  avocation. 
As  the  latter  brought  in  the  only  income 
that  he  was  able  to  provide  for  himself 
and  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  living 
conditions  in  the  Wildman  house  were 
both  meagre  and  precarious.  Further- 
more these  conditions  were  an  ever- 
present  source  of  controversy  and  dis- 
cussion. Indeed,  home  circumstances 
interfered  terrifically  with  Mr.  Wild- 
man's  pursuit  of  his  vocation,  and  pre- 
vented the  fruition  of  most  of  his  con- 
structive visions. 

However,  after  many  patient  years  of 
thought  and  toil,  Mr.  Wildman  perfects 
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ed  and  secured  a  patent  for  his  'Fir&- 
Escaper.'  This,  contrivance  was  an  in- 
tricate scheme  '  of  mechanism  which 
^rould  save  merchandise  in  a  store  from 
being  burned  in  case  the  store-build- 
ing took  fire.  It  provided  for  placing 
all  shelves,  counters,  and  furniture  on 
wheels,  and  for  a  series  of  ropes  and 
strings  attached  to  a  very  heavy  weight 
at  the  rear  of  the  store.  Likewise  it  pro- 
vided for  dividing  the  entire  store-front 
into  two  sections,  like  vast  French 
windows,  which  opened  outward  when 
occasion  required. 

The  contraption  operated  on  the 
theory  that,  in  case  of  fire,  one  of  the 
strings  or  ropes  would  bum  through, 
and  this  would  release  the  weight, 
which  would  throw  the  doors  wide  open 
and  shoot  the  counters,  shelves,  and  en- 
wheeled  contents  of  the  store  out  into 
the  street,  where  they  would  be  saved 
from  the  fiames.  At  the  same  time 
the  weight  would  violently  ring  a  bell 
on  top  of  the  store,  thus  arousing  the 
bucket  brigade;  for  this  was  before  For- 
estport  had  a  system  of  waterworks  or 
even  a  volunteer  fire  department. 

A  few  years  earlier  there  had  been  a 
devastating  conflagration  in  Forestport 
which  burned  ail  the  stores  on  one  side 
of  Main  Street,  —  and  the  best  side  at 
that,  —  with  such  great  loss  to  the  own- 
ers that  fire  was  genuinely  feared  in  the 
town. 

Alter  much  negotiation,  and  by  giv- 
ing him  a  half-interest  in  the  patent, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Wildman  persuaded  Ezra 
Scott,  the  local  shoe-merchant,  to  put 
in  the  *  Wildman  Fir&-Escaper.' 

Mr.  Wildman  did  all  the  work  of 
installation  himself,  and  did  it  well. 

For  several  weeks  thereafter  Mr. 
Scott  slept  soundly  in  his  sense  of  the 
security  of  his  merchandise,  although 
Mr.  Wildman  sufiered  from  insomnia 
as  he  lay  awake  furtively  hoping  for 
the  fire  in  Scott's  store  that  would  Aon- 
dicate  the  Wildman  Fire-Escaper  and 


bring  it  into  well-deserved  recognition. 

At  about  two  o'clock  one  morning  in 
June,  when  a  terrific  thunderstorm  was 
raging,  the  moment  of  vindication  for 
the  Fire-Escaper  arrived.  It  was  an- 
nounced by  the  wild  ringing  of  the  fire- 
bell  on  the  roof  of  Scott's  store. 

Forestport  heard,  rose  en  rruuse, 
donned  scant  clothes,  and  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  the  fire.  By  the  illumination  of 
the  lightning-flashes  they  saw  the  entire 
contents  of  Mr.  Scott's  shoe-store  out 
in  the  street,  being  thoroughly  soaked 
by  the  torrents  of  rain  that  were  pour- 
ing down. 

Into  the  store  they  rushed  to  discover 
the  fire.  A  thorough  investigation  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  there  had  been  no 
fire,  but  that  presumably  a  mouse  had 
gnawed  one  of  the  ropes  in  two  and  re- 
leased the  Fire-Escaper. 

The  heavy  damage  to  Mr.  Scott's 
shoe-stock,  the  disappointment  of  the 
unexpected  happening,  and  the  banter- 
ing of  the  townspeople  quickly  drove 
the  inventor  into  a  state  of  mind  highly 
perturbed.  For  several  days  after  the 
Fire-Escaper  fiasco  Mr.  Wildman  show- 
ed pronounced  signs  of  irritation  and  a 
distinctly  hostile  animus  toward  every- 
thing and  everyone,  particularly  toward 
his  wife,  who  suffered  an  unusually  pro- 
longed spell  of  bad  cooking  about  that 
time. 

On  a  Sunday  morning  soon  after, 
when  another  storm  was  in  progress, 
Mrs.  Wildman  sternly  told  her  husband 
to  step  out  and  bring  in  an  armful  of 
wood  and  start  a  fire,  or  there  would  be 
no  breakfast  served  in  the  house  that 
morning. 

Mr.  Wildman  alwa3rs  hated  doing 
chores,  and  especially  he  hated  fetching 
wood  from  the  backyard. 

'Oh,  hell!'  he  muttered,  as  he  put  on 
his  hat  and  stepped  out  and  slsmuned 
the  door  sharply  shut.  He  pulled  his 
hat  down  tight  and  walked  briskly  to- 
ward the  woodpile. 
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However,  William  Wadsworth  Wild- 
man  did  not  return  with  the  wood.  So 
many  minutes  elapsed  without  his  reap- 
pearing, that  Mrs.  Wildman  went  to 
the  door  and  called  his  name  loudly. 
She  received  no  answer  and  made  a 
search  for  her  husband. 

William  Wadsworth  Wildman  had 
disappeared! 

On  Monday  morning  Mrs.  Wildman 
called  in  the  neighbors,  but  no  trace 
could  be  found  of  her  husband.  Then 
she  went  down  and  consulted  Squire 
Palmer  the  village  attorney. 

Shortly  after,  all  of  Forestport  had 
turned  out,  and  a  minute  search  was 
conducted  for  Waddy  Wildman. 

Not  a  trace  of  him  could  anyone  dis- 
cover— he  had  completely  disappeared. 

As  the  days  went  by,  the  search  went 
on,  but  all  without  avail.  Waddy  had 
vanished. 

The  little  cottage  where  he  lived, 
with  its  acre  of  land,  was  all  the  prop- 
erty he  had,  and  the  title  to  that  was 
in  his  own  name;  so  that,  unless  he  re- 
turned or  some  proof  could  be  secured 
that  he  was  dead,  seven  years  would 
have  to  elapse  before  Squire  Palmer 
could  bring  a  proceeding  to  have  W.  W. 
Wildman  judicially  declared  dead  and 
the  property  transferred  to  Mrs.  Wild- 
man  and  her  two  daughters. 

As  there  was  no  one  else  to  provide 
for  her  and  the  girk,  Mrs.  Wildman, 
who  had  some  talent  in  that  direction, 
became  a  seamstress,  and  b^an  the 
task  of  providing  for  the  Wildmans. 

As  the  months  slipped  by,  the  m3ns- 
tery  of  Wildman*s  disappearance  con- 
tinued increasingly  to  absorb  the  at^ 
tention  of  Forestport.  But  nothing 
came  of  the  vast  amoimt  of  detective 
work,  conjecture,  searching,  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  case.  Bill  Wildman  had 
left  no  sign  of  the  direction  he  took  after 
he  slammed  the  door  shut  that  last  time 
on  that  June  Sunday  morning. 

As  the  girls  grew  older,  they  were 


able  to  help  their  mother,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
three  yielded  them  a  more  certain  and 
better  existence  than  Mr.  Wildman  had 
ever  provided,  and  they  really  found 
life  much  more  peaceful  and,  after  all, 
more  enjoyable,  than  under  the  r6gime 
of  the  husband  and  father. 

With  the  way  that  time  has  in  Forest- 
port, the  years  slipped  by  until  seven  of 
them  had  elapsed  since  the  departure 
of  Bill  Wildman,  and  Squire  Pabner,  in 
accordance  with  the  statutes  and  pro- 
cedure in  such  case  made  and  provided, 
brought  l^al  proceedings  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Wildman  and  her  two  dau^ters, 
with  the  result  that  William  Wads- 
worth Wildman  was  judicially  declared 
dead,  and  his  real  estate  was  according- 
ly turned  over  to  his  heirs  and  next 
of  kin. 

Two  years  later,  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing,—  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the 
disappearance  of  W.  W.  Wildman,  — 
his  wife  and  two  daughters  were  eating 
breakfast  in  the  Wildman  home  and 
visiting  cheerfully  together.  Suddenly 
the  door  opened,  and  a  man  stepped  in 
with  an  annful  of  wood  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  throw  into  the  wood-box. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  three  astonished 
women  and  said,  'There's  your  danm 
woodl' 

It  was  William  Wadsworth  Wildman 
—  absolutely  no  doubt  about  it.  Elx- 
cept  for  being  slightly  gray-haired,  he 
was  the  Mr.  Wildman  who  started  for 
the  wood  nine  years  before.  Further, 
he  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  table  and  sat 
down,  without  the  slightest  suggestion 
that  he  had  not  been  regularly  at  the 
table  during  all  those  years. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Wildman  and  the  two 
girk  plied  him  with  a  score  of  questions 
as  to  where  he  went  and  why. 

*I  went  after  the  wood,  and  I  got  it, 
did  n't  I?*  This  was  the  only  explan- 
ation that  they  could  get  out  of  W.  W. 
Wildman. 
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Not  <me  word  could  they  get  from 
him  as  to  where  he  had  been  all  those 
nine  years.  He  was  working  on  a  bas- 
ket-making machine  which  would  very 
soon  make  him  rich,  and  he  did  not 
^risfa  to  be  disturbed. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Wildman  sent  one  of 
the  giris  for  Squire  Palmer,  who  soon 
appeared  at  the  house,  and  after  salut- 
ing Mr.  Wildman,  undertook  to  cross- 
examine  him.  But  not  one  word  could 
Squire  Palmer  get  from  Mr.  Wildman 
other  than,  *  1  went  after  the  wood,  and 
I  got  it,  did  n't  I?' 

And  then  it  developed  that  Mr.  Wild- 
man  did  not  know  he  had  ever  been 
away.  Nine  years  had  completely  gone 
out  of  his  life  and  memory. 

He  refused  to  believe  Squire  Palmer 
was  serious  when  the  Squire  told  him 
that  nine  years  had  elapsed  while  he 
was  getting  the  wood. 

Then  Squire  Palmer  sent  for  Doctor 
Record,  who  conducted  an  examination, 
only  to  confirm  the  conviction  that 
Bill  Wildman  had  lost  all  knowledge  of 
himself  for  nine  years. 

Then  Doctor  Record  confided  to 
Squire  Palmer  that  'something  must  be 
the  matter  with  Waddy's  mind.' 

'Matter  with  his  mind!'  exclaimed 
Squire  Palmer;  'why,  sure  there  is  — 
it's  gone!' 

If  Bill  ^f^dman's  disappearance  was 
a  subject  for  excitement  in  Forests 
port,  his  reappearance  caused  an  even 
greater  sensation.  And  the  baffling 
thing  about  it  was  that  old  Bill  Wild- 
man,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  seem- 
ed just  as  sound  mentally  as  when  he 
disappeared,  except  for  the  complete 
blank  of  nine  years.  He  acted  just  as  if 
he  had  never  been  away,  only  he  was 
much  more  irritable,  loquacious,  and 
domineering. 

The  day  following  his  return  he  called 
at  Squire  Palmer's  office  and  told  the 
Squire  that  he  was  going  to  mortgage 
his  place  to  raise  some  money  to  use  for 


the  completion  of  his  basket  machine. 

When  the  Squire  told  him  that  he, 
William  W.  Wildman,  had  been  judi- 
cially declared  dead  and  that  the  place 
had  passed  to  Mrs.  Wildman  arid  the 
two  daughters,  Waddy  nearly  blew  up. 
'Me  dead!' he  shrieked.  'WeU,  I'm  a 
pretty  lively  corpse,  I  guess.  It's  a  dam- 
nable fraud!  I'm  William  Wadsworth 
Wildman,  and  I'm  alive,  and  you  and 
no  court  couldn't  go  and  make  the 
mistake  of  deciding  that  I'm  dead. 
You  never  proved  no  corpus  delicti^ 
nor  you  can't  prove  any.  You  've  got 
to  straighten  out  this  fool  business 
right  ofi*  and  get  me  legally  resurrect- 
ed, so  I  can  get  my  property  and  my 
patents.' 

Squire  Palmer  was  diplomatic  and 
talked  gently  to  Mr.  Wildman,  prom- 
ising to  get  matters  straightened  out 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  there 
followed  several  conferences  between 
Squire  Palmer,  Mrs.  Wildman,  Doctor 
Record,  and  others,  with  the  result  that 
William  Wadsworth  Wildman  was  un- 
officiaUy  pronoimced  to  be  unbalanced 
mentally.  Also  these  conferences  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
the  best  thing  for  William  W.  Wildman, 
his  family,  and  all  concerned,  if  he  were 
committed  to  some  institution  for  frail- 
minded  persons. 

Squire  Palmer  thereupon  took  Wil- 
liam Wadsworth  Wildman  into  the  pri- 
vate office  of  the  local  l^al  shrine  and 
explained  many  things  at  great  length. 
The  general  tenor  of  his  explanation 
was  that  William  Wadsworth  Wildman 
had  never  been  happy  in  his  home  life 
and  probably  never  could  be,  in  view 
of  the  incompatibility  existing  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Wildman.  That  he,  Wil- 
liam W.  Wildman,  was  indeed  a  lucky 
man,  by  reason  of  having  been  de- 
clared judicially  dead,  because  this  judi- 
cial proceeding  released  him  from  sJl  re- 
sponsibility to  his  wife,  his  family,  and 
everyone  else  —  in  other  words,  dead 
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men  can  have  no  living  responsibilities. 

'But/  interrupted  Bill  at  this  stage, 
'how  about  this  corpus  delicHf  They 
never  proved  it,  and  you  can't  be  dead 
without  a  carpus  ddictij  can  you?' 

Squire  Palmer  explained  that  Mr. 
Wildman's  complete  disappearance  for 
several  years  constituted  a  judicial  cor-- 
pus  delicti^  as  it  were,  which  he  said  was 
extremely  fortunate  for  Mr.  Wildman, 
because  the  state,  having  declared  Mr. 
Wildman  prematurely  dead,  as  it  were, 
would  perforce  be  compelled  to  pro- 
vide for  his  comfortable  living  as  long 
as  he  remained  a  judicial  corpse,  as  it 
were. 

Squire  Palmer  then  explained  how  he 
had  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  state 
authorities  and  forced  them  to  let  Mr. 
Wildman  live  at  state  expense  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  the  Gowanda  State 
Hospital.  There  Mr.  Wildman  would 
have  a  fine  room,  splendid,  well-cooked 
meals,  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  thousand 
acres  of  farm  and  park  lands,  access  to 
work-shops  and  took  wherewith  to 
work  out  his  inventions,  freedom  from 
responsibility  and  annoyances,  and,  in 
short,  an  ideal  life  for  the  balance  of 
his  years. 

William  Wadsworth  Wildman  liked 
this  suggestion  inmiensely,  and  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  thanks  for  all  Squire  Palmer 
had  done  for  him. 

Two  days  later,  after  certain  formali- 
ties had  been  gone  through  with,  William 
Wadsworth  Wildman  said  farewell  to 
Mrs.  Wildman,  his  two  daughters,  and 
Forestport  in  general,  and,  accompanied 
by  Squire  Palmer,  was  driven  away  to 
Giowanda. 

At  the  beautiful  home  for  the  insane 
high  up  in  the  Cattaraugus  Hills,  Mr. 
Wildman  was  given  acomfortableroom, 
and  introduced  to  the  authorities  and 
attendants,  and  shown  all  over  the  at^ 
tractive  premises. 

After  eating  a  substantial  meal,  he 
was  exuberant  with  happiness.  'I'll  tell 


you.  Squire  Pklmer,'  he  said  to  his  at- 
torney, *I  like  this  place  —  it's  a  regu- 
lar judicial  heaven,  ain't  it?' 

After  arranging  with  the  supmn- 
tendent  to  allow  Mr.  Wildman  as  much 
freedom  as  the  latter's  harmless  con- 
dition might  permit,  and  for  the  old 
man's  comfort.  Squire  Palmer  bade  Mr. 
Wildman  farewell  and  drove  back  to 
Forestport. 

Several  weeks  elapsed,  during  which 
Squire  Palmer  received  reports  from 
Gowanda  showing  that  W.  W.  Wildman 
was  extremely  comfortable  and  happy. 
One  day  he  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Wildman.  This  letter  was  marked 
'Confidential,'  and  demanded  that 
Squire  Palmer  come  at  once  to  Gowan- 
da, to  confer  with  the  writer  on  a  most 
important  matter. 

When  Squire  Palmer  arrived  at  the 
hospital  on  the  following  day,  he  was 
shown  up  to  Mr.  Wildman's  room,  which 
was  extremely  bright  and  cheerful. 

Mr.  Wildman  was  clearly  laboring 
under  considerable  excitement  as  he 
addressed  Squire  Palmer. 

'I'm  worried  to  death!'  he  said. 

'Over  what,  William?'  asked  Squire 
Palmer. 

'Over  this  corpus^licti  thing  of  be- 
ing here.' 

'What  have  you  to  worry  about? 
What's  wrong?'  said  Squire  Palmer 
soothingly.  'Everything 'sail  fine  here, 
is  it  not?' 

'Yes,  in  a  way,  it  is,'  Mr.  ^^dman 
went  on.  'I've  got  the  finest  room  I 
ever  was  in.  It 's  wonderfully  comfort- 
able here.  The  grounds  and  the  farm 
are  beautiful — just  perfect.  The  work- 
shops are  fine,  and  I  'm  doing  wonderful 
work  on  my  inventions.  And  the  food 
—  honest, Squire  Palmer,  it's  as  choice 
as  anyone  could  ever  wish  for;  and  the 
Superintendent  and  the  help  here  are 
amazing  kind.  Why,  do  you  know  that 
no  one  ever  calls  me  anything  but  "  Mr. 
Wildman,"  or  once  in  a  while  "Wil- 
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Uam,*'  wh&k  we're  visiting  along  on  my 
inventions  that  they  're  all  interested  in. 
Why,  I*d  be  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world  being  corpus  delicti  here,  if  it 
was  n't  for  one  thing  that  worries  me 
almost  to  death/ 

*  What 's  that,  William?  *  askedSquire 
Palmer. 

'Well,  it's  because  there's  a  lot  of 


people  here  that's  crazy  as  bed-bugs; 
and  I  get  so  worried  thinking  that  some 
of  those  fool  people  over  at  Forestport 
may  think  my  being  here  is  sort  of 
queer.  I  don't  mind.  Squire  Palmer, 
being  thought  corpus  delicti^  but  by 
heck ! '  he  said  vehemently, '  I  'd  go  mad 
if  I  figured. that  that  Forestport  crowd 
thought  I  was  non  compos  menHsl* 


THE  MAGIC  TABLE 


BY  LISA  YSAYE  TABLEAU 


The  man  in  the  train  looked  pale, 
haggard,  and  unhappy,  and  his  face 
kept  twitching  in  a  pitiful  and  miser- 
aUe  way  when  he  told  me  his  story. 

*  You  must  know,'  he  said,  *that  even 
as  a  very  young  man  I  felt  a  deep  and 
profound  love  for  order,  rule,  and  meas- 
ure, for  logic  and  rationality.  Mathe- 
matics was  my  favorite  study,  and  the 
idea  that  two  and  two  always  and  un- 
der all  circumstances  make  four  was  to 
me  a  thought  of  strange  spiritual  con- 
solation and  of  a  real  intellectual  joy. 
I  found  ID  this  and  in  similar  ideas  all 
the  inner  support  and  all  the  sustain- 
ing hdp  that  other  men  derive  from 
religion,  philosophy,  and  poetry.  My 
worid  was  a  soisible,  logical,  rational 
worid,  a  world  where  cause  and  effect 
corresponded  with  each  other,  where 
one  fitness  was  capped  by  another  fit- 
ness, and  where  discipline  and  order 
were  paramount  virtues.  So  I  lived 
happy  and  satisfied,  until  I  made  the 
fa^  resolve  to  purchase  the  Magic 
Table.' 

'The  Magic  Table? '  I  exclaimed,  sur- 
prised. 


*  Yes,  yes,*  he  said  impatiently,  *the 
Magic  Table.  Have  you  never  heard  of 
it?  Every  child  would  know  it  at  once. 
It  is  the  old  Wonder-Table  to  which 
you  say,  "Table,  spread,"  and  then  it 
spreads  for  you  and  serves  magic 
dishes.  I  bought  the  table  from  a 
brown,  ragged,  and  dirty-looking  Ar- 
menian or  Syrian  whose  outlandish  gib- 
berish I  only  half  understood,  and  who, 
with  a  wailing  and  singing  voice,  always 
repeated, "  Dah-mahs-koos,  Dah-mafas- 
koos,"  like  an  incantation  or  a  prayer. 
As  far  as  I  could  gather  from  his  words, 
the  table  had  been  since  the  most  an- 
ciejit  times  in  the  possession  of  his 
family,  and  he  wanted  to  sell  it  only  to 
send  his  consumptive  sister  to  the 
south.  And  then  he  wailed  again  and 
looked  miserable  and  unhappy,  and 
touched  me  pleadingly  with  his  brown 
and  snake-like  hands,  and  sobbed  out 
queer  and  fantastic  Syrian  words;  and 
at  last  —  out  of  impatience  and  disgust, 
and  simply  to  get  rid  of  him  —  I  bought 
the  accursed  table  for  the  price  he 
named.' 

'Of  course,'  I  said,  'it  was  all  a 
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swindle,  and  the  table  was  quite  a  com- 
monplace one?' 

'Oh,  it  was  the  Magic  Table  right 
enough,'  he  replied  wearily;  'only  its 
magic  was  somehow  spoiled,  and  this 
almost  drove  me  crazy.  Well,  as  I  said, 
I  bought  the  table,  had  it  dusted,  put 
it  somewhere  in  a  dark  comer  of  my 
apartment,  and  then,  not  because  I  be- 
lieved in  it,  but  as  a  silly  joke,  I  said  to 
it,  "Table,  spread."  I  had  wished  for 
a  brown  and  succulently  roasted  fowl, 
and  the  next  moment  a  bottle  of  wine 
stood  on  the  table.  I  was  delighted;  I 
had  never  seriously  thought  that  there 
could  be  any  magic  in  this  old  brown 
piece  of  wood;  and  to  my  further  sur- 
prise, I  found  the  wine  quite  excellent. 
Only,  the  pity  was  I  had  no  appetite 
for  wine;  what  I  really  wanted  was 
roasted  fowl. '  Therefore  I  said  to  the 
table,  "Old  top,  you  are  quite  mar- 
velous and  you  are  worth  your  weight 
in  gold,  but  you  did  not  understand 
me  properly.  Your  wine  is  good,  but 
I  ordered  a  roasted  chicken.  Spread 
again,  table,  and  serve  me  what  I 
want."  This  time  the  table  spread,  and 
a  big  sugar-encrusted  fruit-cake  stood 
before  me. 

'As  these  mischances  happened  again 
and  again,  I  presiuned  that  the  table 
understood  only  Syrian  or  Arabic.  I 
then  bought  some  dictionaries  and 
studied  assiduously  the  names  of  the 
things  I  wished  for;  but  all  my  efforts 
were  in  vain.  Whatever  I  asked  of  my 
table,  I  always  received  something  else. 
The  things  I  demanded,  the  things  I  . 
was  really  longing  for,  I  could  never 
get;  and  only  those  for  which  I  did 
not  care  in  the  least  were  given  to 
me.  When  I  was  almost  famished  with 
hunger,  drink  appeared;  when  I  was 
thirsting  for  something  cool  and  sweet 
and  refreshing,  hot  and  spiced  dishes 
steamed  on  the  table;  and  by-and-by  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  some 
malevolent  power  hidden  in  the  table 


which  consciously  and  in  pursuance  of 
its  own  wicked  purpose  thus  thwarted 
my  every  desire. 

'After  a  while  the  table  absolutely 
haunted  me;  it  affected  my  nerves  — 
and  yet  I  was  helpless.  If  some  ma- 
chinery, some  spring,  some  motor  had 
regulated  the  table,  I  could  simply 
have  taken  the  whole  thing  ap)art  and 
repaired  it;  but  it  was  a  Magic  Table, 
its  property  was  all  a  Wonder,  and 
before  a  Wonder  that  does  not  work 
properly  we  are  helpless,  we  can  do 
nothing. 

'At  last  I  tried  to  conquer  the  table 
with  the  weapons  of  sense  and  reason. 
To  find  the  rule  of  his  ruleless  whims,  I 
made  long  charts  and  lists,  wrote  on 
one  side  what  I  had  asked  for  and  on 
the  other  side  what  I  received;  but  even 
this  plan  proved  a  failure:  I  could  de- 
mand the  same  thing  twenty  times,  but 
I  always  got  something  else.  Yet  it  was 
always  another  something  else,  and  I 
recognized,  to  my  despair,  that  the  laws 
of  reason  did  not  govern  my  table;  that 
I  stood  before  something  absolutely  ir- 
rational, and  that  its  whole  existence 
was  an  anomaly  in  a  world  of  rule  and 
order. 

Other  people  might  have  sufficed 
less,  but  I,  who  had  al^mys  delighted 
in  clearness,  fitness,  and  rule,  who  was 
enamored  of  logic  and  who  worshiped 
reason  and  sense  —  I  could  not  stand 
this  lawless  force  in  my  house,  I  could 
not  stand  it  in  the  world.  I  hated  the 
table  with  a  bitter  and  consuming  hate, 
and  I  tried  to  destroy  it.  Every  evening 
I  hammered  it  to  pieces,  but  my  weap- 
ons did  not  prevail  against  it,  and  every 
new  morning  I  found  it  again  wholeand 
sound.  Sometimes  it  even  seems  with 
a  triumphant  malevolency  to  mock 
me  and  my  useless  efforts.  Do  you 
now  understand  what  I  went  throu^, 
and  what  I  suffer?' 

He  looked  so  excited  and  threatening 
that  my  only  thought  was  to  calm  him. 
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'Of  oouTBe,*  I  said  as  consolingly  as 
I  could,  'of  course  I  understand  you. 
Do  we  not  all  suffer  in  the  same  way, 
and  do  we  not  all  carry  the  same  bur- 
den? Is  not  life  itself  a  spoiled  Magic 
Table  that  does  not  work  properly? 
Do  we  not  all  receive  only  those  things 
for  which  we  have  hardly  any  use,  and 
do  we  not  always  pray  in  vain  for  the 
gifts  we  really  demand?  Are  we  not 
just  as  powerless  and  helpless  as  you 
are,  because  Life  also  is  not  regulated 
by  a  motor,  or  a  machine,  or  a  spring? 
Life,  too,  is  a  Wonder  and  a  Marvel, 
and  before  the  Wonder  our  reason  can 
do  nothing.  After  we  have  tried  a 
thousand  lists  and  charts,  and  used  one 
formula  after  the  other,  do  we  not  all 
come  at  last  to  the  bitter  insight  that 
Life  is  senseless  and  without  proper 
rule,  and  a  constant  contradiction  to 
all  logic  and  rationality?  And  in  the 
end,  in  spite  of  our  disillusionment  and 
disenchantment,  and  in  spite  of  the 
constant  consciousness  of  being  fooled, 
we  yet  have  to  confess  that  Life  is 
stronger  than  we  are  and  more  power- 
ful; that  we  cannot  destroy  it  and  can- 
not thwart  it;  that  it  is  strange,  and 
wonderful,  and  eternal/ 

I  had  spoken  as  quietly  as  possible, 
and  by-and-by  the  excitement  of  the 
stranger  abated.  He  looked  now  very 
old,  very  tired,  very  unhappy,  and  ex- 


tremely weary;  and  after  a  while  he  fell 
sound  asleep  in  his  seat.  Later,  in  came 
his  physician,  who  had  been^  for  a 
while,  in  the  smoking-car,  and  began  to 
gather  their  luggage  together. 

'A  hopeless  case,'  he  said,  looking  at 
the  sleeping  man.  *  Fortunately  he  is 
harmless.  I  suppose  he  has  been  tell- 
you  his  Magic-Table  story.  That  is 
one  of  his  fixed  ideas.  He  is  really 
quite  incurable.' 

*How  sad! '  I  said,  'and  yet  his  trend 
of  thought  is  absolutely  logical  and 
rational.' 

*Well,'  said  the  physician,  *  don't 
you  understand  that  anyone  who 
thinks  absolutely  logically  and  ration- 
ally is  simply  bound  to  become  insane; 
and  that  only  those  who  are  willing  to 
admit  some  irrationality  into  their 
scheme  of  things  can  hope  to  keep 
sane?  It  seems  a  kind  of  intellectual 
vaccination.  He  who  is  a  little  insane 
can  keep  most  of  his  sense  intact;  but 
he  who  insists  on  an  absolute  and  merci- 
less saneness  quite  loses  his  mind.' 

With  this  mystical  and  rather  un- 
medical  statement,  he  woke  his  patient, 
gripped  his  bags,  nodded  to  me,  and 
left  the  train.  But  the  face  of  the 
haunted  man  and  his  story  of  the 
Wonder-Table  hovers  still  like  a  dark 
and  ominous  cloud  on  the  far  horizon 
of  my  memory. 
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The  larger  part  of  our  information 
concerning  Abraham  Lincoln's  boyhood 
is  derived  from  his  own  brief  refer- 
ence to  that  period,  and  from  the  self- 
centred  statements  of  his  cousin,  Den- 
nis Hanks.  These,  and  other  historical 
fragments,  have  been  worked  over  and 
presented  so  repeatedly  that  sometimes 
we  forget  how  really  meagre  are  the 
underlying  data. 

In  the  winter  of  1909 1  came  into  pos- 
session of  an  entirely  new  source  of 
information  concerning  Lincoln's  boy- 
hood. In  a  remote  comer  of  the  Ozark 
Moimtains  in  Arkansas,  I  found  a  man 
whose  mother,  a  cousin  of  Lincoln,  had 
passed  her  childhood  with  him  in  his 
father's  family,  and  had  preserved  a 
store  of  family  history,  tradition,  and 
anecdote  concerning  those  early  years. 
Since  that  time  I  have  intended  to  make 
this  information  public,  but  the  no- 
madic and  very  busy  life  of  a  civil  en- 
gineer has  heretofore  prevented. 

The  family  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  fa^ 
ther  of  Abraham,  while  in  their  Indiana 
home,  consisted  of  his  two  children, 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  a  flock  of  or- 
phaned, or  partly  orphaned,  children 
from  at  least  four  different  families. 
Among  these  was  a  niece,  Sophie  Hanks, 
just  a  month  younger  than  Abraham, 
who  lived  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln until  she  was  married.  The  re- 
mainder of  her  life,  except  for  a  visit  to 
Indiana,  was  spent  in  primitive  Ozark 
Mountain  communities,  separated  from 
the  companions  of  her  childhood.  The 
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records  of  her  recollections  of  Lincoln's 
early  years  and  of  the  family  life  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  are  very  largely  sep- 
arate from  and  independent  of  all  other 
sources.  Sophie  Hanks  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1895,  but  her  three  children,  living 
in  different  localities  in  the  Ozarks»  have 
retained  a  part  of  the  information  they 
received  from  her. 

Sophie  Hanks's  mother,  Sarah  or 
Polly  Hanks,  was  a  sister  of  Lincoln's 
mother.  Though  she  never  married, 
she  had  six  children,  all  of  whom  lived 
to  maturity,  bearing  their  mother's 
name. 

The  discovery  of  the  family  came 
about  in  this  manner.  The  most  inter- 
esting vacation  adventures  I  ever  have 
experienced  have  resulted  from  trips 
into  r^ons  imknown  to  me,  and  with- 
out any  specific  destination.  During 
the  winter  of  1908  and  1909,  while  ^i- 
gaged  in  planning  the  reclamation  of 
the  *Sunk  Lands'  of  northeast  Arkan- 
sas, I  spent  one  of  these  vacation  {xiri- 
ods  on  a  short  trip  of  exploration  in  the 
Ozarks.  These  mountains  as  a  whole 
are  monotonous  roimded  hills  covered 
with  scrub  timber;  but  there  is  one 
section  in  northwest  Arkansas,  of  per- 
haps a  thousand  square  miles,  not 
crossed  by  any  railroad,  where  one  finds 
canons  with  Uchen-covered  walls,  steep 
mountainsides  where  cedar,  oak,  and 
beech  grow  with  a  luxuriance  not  seen 
in  more  northern  latitudes,  and  where 
the  mountain  scenery  will  compare  in 
beauty  with  anything  the  eastern  states 
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oSW.  I  had  heard  vaguely  of  the 
Attractions  of  this  region,  had  once  be- 
fore penetrated  a  comer  of  it,  and  on 
this  occasion  set  out  in  that  general 
direction. 

Tlie  next  morning  found  me  on  an 
Iron  Mountain  train,  following  the 
banks  of  the  White  River  toward  the 
summit  of  the  Ozarks,  with  a  ticket 
that  would  pacify  the  conductor  until 
about  noon.  Noon  came,  but,  as  the 
rounded,  weather-worn  mountain-tops 
seemed  to  offer  small  chance  for  adven- 
ture, I  continued  during  the  afternoon, 
paying  the  fare  in  cash,  a  station  at  a 
time,  hoping  for  something  to  turn  up. 
Nothing  did  turn  up,  and  when,  about 
sunset,  I  saw  a  stage  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  train  at  the  little  station  of 
Bergman,  I  decided  to  rest  my  chances 
for  interesting  developments  with  this 
other  mode  of  travel.  The  stage  was 
bound  for  the  village  of  Harrison.  That 
we  were  still  in  the  land  of  culture  and 
refinement  was  evident  from  an  adver- 
tisemait  by  the  roadside  which  read, 
'When  you  get  to  town,  take  a  bath  at 
the  Midway  Hotel.* 

The  hotel  was  not  disappointing,  and 
neither  was  the  rangy  saddle  horse  on 
which  I  started  early  next  morning  for  a 
trip  farther  into  the  moimtains.  We 
passed  roMing  hills  with  their  groves  and 
well-kept  farms,  and  the  little  town  of 
Gaither,  a  peaceful,  sleepy  burg  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain;  then  a  long  road 
over  the  mountain,  with  a  glorious  view 
from  the  top  in  the  soft  gray  morning; 
and  finaUy  down  into  the  valley  of  Buf- 
falo Creek. 

That  day  on  Buffalo  Creek  would  have 
compensated  for  many  a  futile  vacation 
adventure.  There  were  sheer  lichen- 
oovered  walls  hundreds  of  feet  high, 
sweefHng  in  great  curves  with  the  bends 
of  tl^  creek;  crevices  and  smaller  creek 
valleys  densely  grown  with  cedar  and 
hard  woods;  and  here  and  there,  perch- 
ed in  a  cranny  of  the  hills,  a  log  cabin 
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overflowing  with  children.  I  stopped 
for  dinner  at  one  of  these.  There  were 
the  great  stone  fireplace,  the  hand-made 
hickory  furniture,  hand-woven  baskets, 
and  puncheon  floors,  all  a  reproduction, 
I  suppose,  of  a  typical  English  cabin  of 
three  hundred  years  ago;  and  there 
were  archaic  forms  of  speech  which 
even  in  Shakespeare's  day  had  disap- 
peared from  all  but  uncultured  or  prim- 
itive communities.  After  dinner  I  sat 
for  a  time  by  the  fireplace,  talking  with 
the  father  and  telling  stories  to  the  chil- 
dren, who  had  never  heard  of  Mother 
Goose. 

During  the  afternoon  the  road  climb- 
ed upward,  crossing  the  creek  from  side 
to  side,  and  toward  evening  the  canon 
was  not  so  deep.  Stopping  at  one  of  the 
cabins,  I  was  informed  that  at  Low  Gap 
I  could  cross  the  moimtain-range  and 
reach  another  valley.  Not  wanting  to 
retrace  my  path,  I  left  the  creek,  and 
was  fortunate  to  reach  the  gap  after 
nightfall,  for  a  heavy  snowstorm  came 
on,  covering  the  trails.  The  night  was 
spent  at  a  log  cabin,  where  an  Irish  boy 
from  Chicago  was  'holding  down  a  gov- 
ernment claim'  during  his  mother's  ab- 
sence. The  next  forenoon's  travel  was 
through  another  valley  or  canon,  not  so 
deep,  but  more  picturesque,  with  many 
shady  cliffs  and  little  waterfalls,  finally 
widening  to  a  flat  valley,  periiaps  a  mile 
wide,  occupied  by  farms.  Then,  just 
before  noon,  came  the  little  town  of 
Jasper,  the  seat  of  Newton  County,  dis- 
tinguished as  the  only  county  in  Ar- 
kansas which  has  never  been  invaded 
by  a  railroad. 

The  village  hotel  at  Jasper  evidently 
was  a  residence,  remodeled  to  care  for 
guests.  These  consisted  of  the  village 
schoolmaster,  an  occasional  timber- 
cruiser,  lawyers  and  litigants  during 
terms  of  court,  and  at  intervals  a  travel- 
ing man.  Our  landlady's  husband  serv- 
ed as  physician  —  *  practising  physic,' 
he  caUed  it  —  for  the  village  and  for  a 
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large  surrounding  country.  The  people 
were  so  abominably  healthy,  however, 
that  in  a  tributary  population  of  per- 
haps five  thousand,  there  was  at  that 
time  but  one  patient,  a  case  of  chronic 
stomach  trouble;  so  the  doctor's  wife 
helped  out  the  family  revenues  by  keep- 
ing a  hotel. 

n 

It  was  the  I5th  of  February,  1009, 
and  on  the  hotel  table  lay  a  recent  copy 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe^Democrai,  with  a 
description  of  the  dinner  given  the  week 
before  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  commem- 
orating the  c^itennial  of  Lincoln's 
birth.  The  doctor  apparently  noticed 
my  interest  in  this  account,  and  when 
conversation  had  become  established, 
he  made  a  remark  which  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  he  knew  something  of  Lin- 
coln. To  my  direct  question  he  replied, 
*Why,  yes,  my  mother  grew  up  with 
Abelinkhom.  When  I  was  a  baby  Abe 
held  me  in  his  arms  and  nursed  me.' 
Further  questions  convinced  me  that 
here  surely  was  a  man  of  good  inten- 
tions. 

A  snowstorm  outside,  and  the  fact 
that  I  had  already  made  twenty  miles 
over  mountain  roads  and  trails,  offer- 
ed sufiicient  excuse  for  postponing  the 
further  journey  until  the  next  day;  so, 
with  the  horse  cared  for,  I  settled  down 
for  an  afternoon  and  evening's  visit. 
As  the  doctor  provided  wood  for  the 
hotel  and  helped  in  the  preparation  of 
the  meals,  our  conversation  was  fre- 
quently broken.  The  schoolmaster, 
too,  interrupted,  expressing  his  scorn 
for  so  humble  a  source  of  information. 
Ida  Tarbell  knew  all  about  Lincoln,  he 
said,  and  had  written  it  in  a  magazine. 

The  doctor  answered  questions  will- 
ingly, but  I  found  I  did  not  know  what 
to  ask.  With  but  superficial  knowledge 
of  Lincoln's  boyhood  and  family  his- 
tory, nearly  all  details  were  new  to  me, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  latter  were 


without  special  significance.  When  I 
left  next  morning,  therefore,  it  was 
with  the  promise  that  I  might  come 
ag^in,  and  I  resolved  in  the  meantime 
to  know  more  about  my  subject. 

A  second  visit  was  made  in  May,  at 
which  time  the  doctor  accompanied  me 
by  horse  and  buggy  to  Limestone  Val- 
ley, thirty  miles  farther  into  the  moun- 
tains, where  we  visited  his  half-sist^*, 
Mrs.  Nancy  Davidson,  and  her  hus- 
band. She  told  more  of  Lincoln  and  al- 
so allowed  me  to  search  through  an  old 
wooden  chest  that  had  been  her  moth- 
er's. A  letter  in  this  chest  from  Dennis 
Hanks  referred  to  another  of  Lincoln's 
semi-adopted  brothers  as  having  moved 
many  years  before  to  Douglas  County, 
Or^on.  Correspondence  with  all  the 
postmasters  in  Douglas  County  loca- 
ted this  branch  of  the  family  near  the 
little  town  of  Riddles.  My  wife  was 
about  to  start  on  a  trip  through  the 
West,  and  stopped  at  Riddles,  secur- 
ing such  information  as  was  avail- 
able from  John  Hanks,  who  also,  in  his 
boyhood,  had  known  Lincoln.  A  trip 
through  the  Ozark  Mountains  in  Mis- 
soiui  finally  located  the  doctor's  half- 
brother,  John  Lynch,  and  his  wife,  in  a 
little  cabin  a  few  miles  east  of  the  old 
town  of  Iron  Mountain.  Mr.  Lynch 
was  very  old,  and  while  he  fully  sub- 
stantiated the  fact  of  his  mother's 
early  life  with  Lincoln,  his  memory  was 
fading  and  he  could  add  few  new  facts. 

During  1909  and  1910  a  search  in  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington 
for  data  concerning  Lincoln's  boyhood 
was  followed  by  correspondence  with 
the  doctor,  and  his  remembrance  was 
recorded  touching  many  points  of  in- 
terest. Then,  in  July,  1910,  on  a  third 
visit,  we  took  a  two  days'  trip  by  team 
and  buggy  up  Buffalo  Creek.  On  this 
occasion  a  few  remaining  points  were 
discussed.  The  doctor's  wife  is  much 
younger  than  he,  and  has  a  more  crea^ 
tive  memory  and  well-developed  imag- 
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inadve  pow^^,  capable  of  filling  in 
any  g^ps  which  may  occur  in  memory. 
The  data  furnished  by  her  properly  be- 
long to  a  less  limited  type  of  narrative, 
and  are  not  included  in  this  account. 
I  have  endeavored  fuUy  to  recognize 
the  obligation  of  historical  accuracy, 
and  have  strivai  to  avoid  any  unjusti- 
fied appearance  of  consistency  or  pre- 
cision in  the  account.  All  of  the  infor- 
mation, except  as  otherwise  noted,  was 
furnished  by  the  doctor. 

Tlie  doctor  is  a  tall,  sparely  built 
man,  with  stooping  shoulders.  In  wear- 
ing a  red  handkerchief  about  his  neck, 
instead  of  a  tie,  as  well  as  in  other  fea- 
tures of  his  dress,  he  conformed  to  the 
customs  of  the  Ozark  country.  He  was 
bora  in  Dubois  County,  Indiana,  De- 
c^nber  26,  1843.  In  the  spring  of  1847 
he  moved  from  Indiana  to  St.  Francis 
County,  Missoiui.  Before  the  Civil 
War  he  went  to  school  two  or  three 
months  each  year.  During  the  war 
schooling  was  interrupted;  but  after  its 
dose  he  had  two  years  more  of  six 
months  each.  Then,  from  1868  to  1874, 
he  tau^t  school  for  seven  months  each 
year,  four  months  in  the  public  schook 
and  three  months  in  'subscription 
schools.*  '  While  I  was  teaching  school, 
I  was  studying  medicine  at  every 
chance,  and  in  1875  I  went  in  with  Dr. 
Thompson  as  full  partner  in  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  and  have  been  in  active 
practice  ever  since.' 

Since  1874  he  has  lived  in  Jasper, 
Arkansas,  until  shortly  after  I  met  him, 
wh«[i  he  moved  to  Harrison,  Arkansas, 
giving  up  his  practice.  As  he  left  Jas- 
per for  his  new  home,  he  forded  Buffalo 
Creek,  and  threw  his  medicine  case 
away  into  the  swift  water.  For  nearly 
half  a  c^itury  he  had  fought  that 
mountain  stream,  winter  and  simuner, 
in  flood  and  during  low  water.  He  told 
me  of  wild  night-rides  over  the  moun- 
t^rtrajls,  of  his  terror-stricken  horse 
pursued  by  a  panther  that  followed 


close  by,  but  apparently  did  not  dare 
to  attack;  of  making  long  detours  for 
swollen  streams,  leading  his  horse  along 
obscure  mountain  paths,  skirting  nar- 
row ledges,  or  tearing  through  tangles 
of  undergrowth.  Twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  home  these  trips  would 
sometimes  take  him.  On  reaching  his 
patient,  he  generally  found  a  primitive 
log  cabin,  open  to  the  weather,  abso- 
lutely lacking  in  sanitary  provisions 
and  lacking  also  in  knowledge  of  cook- 
ing beyond  corn-bread  and  pork  and  a 
few  other  primitive  foods.  He  was  doc- 
tor, surgeon,  nurse,  cook,  and  often 
housekeeper. 

The  doctor  and  his  family  were  inde- 
pendent people,  living  within  their  re- 
sources and  asking  odds  of  no  one. 
The  doctor's  father,  although  urged  by 
his  wife  to  vote  for  Lincoln,  refused  to 
do  so.  John  Lynch,  the  doctor's  half- 
brother,  also  voted  against  Lincoln  in 
1860.  He  gave  as  his  reason  that  his 
father  was  a  Whig,  *and  you  know  a 
boy  is  usually  what  his  father  is.'  He 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
nearly  died  there.  He  was  proud  that 
only  once  did  he  ever  try  to  profit  by 
his  relationship  to  the  President.  On 
that  occasion  he  whipped  an  officer 
who  had  insulted  him,  and  fearing  that 
he  would  be  court-martialed  and  shot, 
he  made  known  his  relationship. 

Such  are  the  sources  of  our  informa- 
tion. The  new  facts  collected  about 
Lincoln's  boyhood  are  not  numerous. 
As  important  perhaps  are  the  informa- 
tion concerning  his  father,  and  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  conditions  of 
family  life  imder  which  he  lived. 

m 

It  is  only  by  comparison  with  its  sur- 
roundings that  we  can  get  a  true  idea  of 
the  character  and  the  significance  of  the 
Lincoln  home.  The  present-day  sod- 
house  of  the  far  western  Canadian  home- 
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gteader  is  a  self-respecting  structure, 
housing  the  family  and  reasonably  serv- 
ing its  purpose  under  primitive  condi- 
tions. But  if  we  compare  it  to  even  a 
poorly  equipped  tenement  house  in 
New  York  City,  the  sod-house,  in  its 
dirt  and  its  lack  of  light,  air,  and  sani- 
tation, seems  intolerable.  The  general 
conditions  in  and  about  the  home  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  have  been  described 
with  reasonable  accuracy,  but  through 
implied  comparison  with  different  con- 
ditions of  living,  they  have  been  made 
to  appear  exceptionally  poor  and  mean. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln in  his  home  life  arrived  at  about 
the  same  istage  of  development  as  his 
neighbors.  If  the  boy  Abraham  had 
grown  up  in  any  ndghboring  home,  his 
habits  of  life  and  his  physical  siuround- 
ing9  would  have  been  about  the  same. 
Modem  life  has  swept  away  most  of 
this  primitive  culture,  but  to-day,  in 
out-of-the-way  regions  of  the  Ozarks, 
are  still  to  befound  homes  where  Thom- 
as Lincoln  might  drop  in  and  feel  at 


Commerce,  other  than  neighborhood 
barter,  hardly  existed  in  Thomas  Lin- 
coln's environment.  The  neighborhood 
was  very  nearly  complete  in  itself,  fur- 
nishing its  own  food,  cloth,  shoes,  and 
farm-equipment.  There  being  no  mar- 
ket for  com,  there  was  little  incentive 
to  raise  more  than  could  be  used  at 
home.  This  spirit  still  lingers  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  where,  in  response  to 
the  question,  ^How  much  com  did  you 
raise  this  year?'  I  frequently  have  re- 
ceived the  answer,  *  We  raised  plenty  of 
com,'  or  'All  the  com  that  we  need.' 
The  doctor  spoke  of  the  gratification  in 
the  early  days  over  an  extra  large  crop, 
its  significance  being  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  raise  so  much  the  fol- 
lowing year.  With  little  to  buy,  and 
with  still  less  to  sell,  the  environment 
seemed  to  furnish  small  stimulus  to 
commercial  ambition. 


Many  people  have  asked  how  it  could 
come  to  pass  that  Lincoln,  growing  up 
in  a  mean  environment,  and  lacking 
culture  and  education,  could  become 
'the  first  American,'  and  interpreter 
of  democracy  to  all  the  world.  As  a 
primary  essential,  he  was  of  sound  stock, 
and  had  great  personal  capacity.  But 
that  was  not  all.  Very  generally,  Amer- 
ican public  men  before  Lincoln  had 
grown  up  in  the  ^ivironment  of  slave 
and  free,  master  and  servant,  employer 
and  employee,  rich  and  poor,  aristo- 
crat and  plebeian.  How  many  of  them 
were  bom  and  bred  aristocrats,  trying 
to  interpret  democracy  to  America? 
But  Lincoln  grew  up  in  a  democracy. 
The  economic  equality  of  his  boyhood 
neighbors  would  satisfy  an  advanced 
social  revolutionist  to-day.  None  were 
rich,  and  none  without  food  and  shel- 
ter. If  one  man  worked  for  anoth- 
er, it  was  to  accumulate  a  stake,  that 
he  might  soon  become  independent.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
out  of  his  mind  to  create  a  new  concep- 
tion of  democracy.  He  grew  up  in  a 
democracy,  observed  it,  and  appreciat- 
ed it,  and  then  lived  and  spoke  what 
was  in  his  heart.  As  a  man,  he  did  his 
best  to  do  away  with  the  physical 
limitations  of  his  boyhood  environment 
by  the  building  of  roads  and  by  «i- 
couraging  industry,  while  at  the  same 
time  endeavoring  to  retain  equality  of 
opportunity.  He  did  not  confuse  primi- 
tive living  with  democracy. 

The  primitive  environment  of  Lin- 
coln's boyhood  strongly  favored  this 
economic  equality.  The  country  was 
newly  settled  by  vigorous,  adventurous 
men,  who  had  brought  little  or  no  prop- 
erty with  them.  There  had  not  bem 
time  for  separation  of  those  of  greater 
and  less  natural  ability.  There  were  no 
immediate  traditions  of  aristocracy  or 
of  servitude.  The  lack  of  transporta^- 
tion,  of  markets,  and  of  cities  prevented 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  while  free 
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land,  free  fud  and  building  material, 
and  abundance  of  wild  game,  prevented 
pov^ty  from  being  acute.  Everyone 
had  to  work  for  a  living,  and  everyone 
could  get  a  living  by  working. 

Vouson  was  abundant,  but  was  con- 
sklered  too  'dry'  to  be  palatable,  un- 
less cooked  with  plenty  of  pork.  Pota^ 
toes  were  not  a  common  food,  though 
they  were  occasionally  raised.  As  lin- 
ooln's  ndghbors  were  not  aware  that 
they  could  be  gathered  and  stored  for 
winter  use,  they  were  dug  from  time  to 
time  as  they  were  used,  until  they  froze 
or  rotted  in  the  ground.  Very  few  vege- 
tables w&e  known.  Wild  berries  and, 
after  some  years,  apples  and  peaches 
were  available  during  their  seasons,  but 
thoe  was  no  knowledge  of  canning  or 
preserving  by  mod^n  methods.  Black- 
berries and  peaches  were  preserved  in 
the  alcohol  caused  by  their  own  fer- 
mentation, and  sometimes  apples  were 
diced  and  strung  on  strings  to  dry  in 
the  son.  Very  little  wheat  was  raised, 
as  it  had  to  be  cut  with  a  scythe, 
threshed  with  a  flail,and carried  tosome 
small  water-power  for  grinding.  Corn- 
meal  was  made  by  grinding  on  hand 
burrs  at  home,  and  later  at  the  water- 
miDs  that  were  built  on  small  streams 
an  through  the  country.  A  few  of  the 
most  prosperous  people  kept  milk- 
cows.  During  the  fall,  when  hog9  were 
fattening  on  nuts  and  acorns,  pork  was 
abundant.  At  other  seasons  there  were 
wfld  turkey,  bear,  venison,  coon,  squir- 
rels, and  ground-hogs.  Coffee  was  rare. 
The  doctor's  mother  used  to  tell  him  of 
'the  first  coffee  she  ever  saw.  Her  and 
Abe  was  at  Uncle  Jimmie  Grentry's, 
and  they  did  n't  know  what  it  was.' 

Clothes  were  as  simple  as  the  food. 
As  the  doctor  related,  'Abe,  after  he 
was  fourteen  years  old,  had  a  pair  of 
leather  pants  made  from  deer-hides. 
AU  the  shoes  they  had  were  made  at 
hcMne  from  home-dried  hides,  one  pair 
a  year,  and  they  came  along  about 


Christmas.  Abe,  after  he  was  grown 
up,  had  a  shirt  of  home-made  linen, 
dyed  with  walnut  bark.' 

In  reply  to  my  direct  question  wheth- 
er the  recorded  statements  of  'Uncle 
Tom's'  shiftlessness  were  true,  the  doc- 
tor replied,  'Well,  you  see,  he  was  like 
the  other  people  in  that  country.  None 
of  them  worked  to  get  ahead.  They  was 
n't  no  market  for  nothing  unless  you 
took  it  across  two  or  three  states.  The 
people  raised  just  what  they  needed.' 

John  Hanks  in  Or^on  expressed  him- 
self very  strongly  as  to  the  compara- 
tive status  of  Thomas  Lincoln.  He  held 
that '  Uncle  Tom '  was  not  poor  as  com- 
pared with  his  neighbors,  but  that  along 
with  them  he  lived  under  primitive 
conditions. 

Not  only  did  Thomas  Lincoln  meet 
the  usual  social  and  commercial  stand- 
ard of  success,  but  in  two  instances  he 
gave  evidence  of  aspiring  to  a  larger 
life  than  his  neighborhood  afforded. 
The  first  case  was  his  effort  to  bring 
with  him  a  boat-load  of  whiskey  from 
Kentucky  to  Indiana.  The  doctor  re- 
lated this  story  substantially  as  it  is 
given  in  other  soiu'ces.  'Uncle  Tom 
went  ahead  of  the  family  with  a  boat- 
load of  whiskey.  He  had  several  bar- 
rels. On  the  way  down  Rolling  Fork, 
I  believe  it  was'  (on  other  occasions  the 
doctor  called  this  Roaring  Fork  and 
Little  Fork),  'his  boat  upset  and  he 
came  nigh  losing  all  of  his  whiskey.  He 
did  not  lose  it  all.' 

On  a  later  date,  after  the  death  of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  and  before 
Thomas  Lincoln  married  a  second  time, 
he  tried  again  to  break  into  a  larger 
field  of  activity.  To  use  the  doctor's 
words,  'Uncle  Tom  left  his  trade  and 
thought  he  would  go  into  the  specula- 
tin' business.  He  made  him  a  flat  boat, 
and  bought  a  load  of  pork  —  mostly  on 
time.  Pork  was  cheap  them  da3rs.  The 
hogs  fattened  on  mast'  (nuts  and 
acorns),  'and  didn't  cost  them  nothing. 
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He  started  down  the  Patocah,  and 
then  down  the  Ohio.  He  got  way  down 
there  somewhere  by  Devil's  Island,  and 
his  flat  boat  upset  and  he  lost  every- 
thing, and  pretty  nigh  got  drowned 
himself.  He  did  n't  have  no  boat  to 
come  back  with,  and  so  he  came  back 
up  the  river  on  foot,  all  the  way.  Thai 
he  went  to  work  at  his  trade  again,  and 
paid  up  all  his  debts.' 

The  fact  that  Thomas  Lincoln  paid 
his  debts  after  this  experience,  a  labor 
which  required  several  years,  was  re- 
peatedly impressed  upon  me  during 
my  various  visits  with  the  doctor.  The 
family  traditionsare  colored  throughout 
with  a  high  regard  for  Thomas  Lin- 
coln's character,  for  his  patience,  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  honesty,  and  his 
finer  sensibilities.  Frequent  reference 
was  made  to  his  consideration  in  disci- 
plining his  children.  *  Uncle  Tom  would 
not  whip  Abe  or  scold  him  before  folks, 
but  he  would  take  him  by  himself  and 
tend  to  him  after  they  was  gone.  People 
in  them  days  believed  that  whipping 
was  good  for  children.  Ma  said  she 
must  have  been  pretty  good,  because 
she  never  got  reproved  or  scolded  very 
much.' 

The  doctor  outlined  Thomas  Lin- 
coln's calling  in  this  manner.  *  Uncle 
Tom  was  a  wheelwright.  In  them  days 
it  was  a  pretty  good  trade.  You  see,  in 
them  days  every  family  had  to  have  a 
big  spinning-wheel  and  a  little  wheel. 
Uncle  Tom  made  the  liiUe  wheels.  In  a 
family  where  there  were  several  girls 
they  had  sometimes  three  or  four 
wheels.'  The  doctor's  sister  gave  a 
similar  account,  drawing  particular  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Uncle  Tom  was 
a  maker  of  Hitile  wheels.' 

Perhaps  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln made  a  short  trip  to  Kentucky,  and 
while  there  married  a  widow,  a  Mrs. 
Johnson.  *  Mother  said  she  was  his  old 
sweetheart,  before  he  ever  saw  Nancy 


Hanks,'  rdated  the  doctor.  'Whai  he 
wait  back,  I  guess  he  had  her  in  view. 
Whai  he  got  there  she  was  washing  in 
the  yard.  He  went  along  just  like  he 
was  walking  by,  and  leant  up  against 
the  faice  and  talked  to  her.  He  pro- 
posed marriage,  and  she  said,  ''I  owe 
too  much."  "  How  much  ?  "  Uncle  Tom 
asked  her,  and  she  replied,  '*Two  dol- 
lars and  a  half."  Uncle  Tom  volun- 
teered, "If  that's  all,  I'll  pay  that"; 
and  the  match  was  made  up  right  there. 
I've  heard  mother  laughing  about  that 
many  a  time.' 

While  Mrs.  Johnson  was  lacking  in 
ready  money,  yet,  according  to  the  doc- 
tor, 'She  was  right  good  for  property. 
She  had  right  smart.'  And  Uncle  Tom 
brought  back,  not  only  a  wife,  but  a 
wagonload  of  her  furniture.  'She  in- 
quired and  found  out  all  about  Uncle 
Tom,  and  how  he  stood  in  business.' 
In  describing  his  possessions,  *  Uncle 
Tom  told  her  all  about  the  bed  he  had, 
how  it  stood  so  high  from  the  floor  On 
four  comer  posts,  and  had  a  top  bent 
over  so ;  an '  he  told  her  all  about  it,  like 
it  was  a  wonderful  bed.  And  I  have 
heerd  mother  tell  about  when  his  new 
wife  saw  that  bed.  She  stood  there  in 
the  doorway  and  looked  and  looked  at 
it,  and  then  she  laughed.  She  said 
everything  Uncle  Tom  had  told  her 
was  true,  but  she  thought  it  was  some 
fine  bed,  and  it  was  only  a  hickory  one 
he  had  made  himself.  An'  the  fine  top 
was  a  hickory  pole  that  come  up  from 
behind  the  bed,  an'  he  had  bent  it  over 
and  bored  a  hole  in  the  wall  and  put  it 
through  the  hole.  You  see,  he  was  a 
wheelwright,  and  could  do  good  work 
at  such  things.' 

*  Mother  told  me  many  times,*  said 
the  doctor,  *  about  the  first  house  Uncle 
Tom  built  when  he  came  to  Indiana. 
It  was  a  three-cornered  house,  made 
out  of  three  rows  of  logs,  with  a  fire- 
place in  one  comer.'  He  lived  just 
through  the  winter  in  this  shanty.   In 
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talkiiig  about  it,  he  called  it  his  'win- 
ter castle.'  *How  I  come  to  know  what 
kind  of  a  house  Abe  Linkhom  lived  in,* 
said  the  doctor,  *  mother  and  I  was  com- 
ing from  Jasper  to  Limestone  Valley 
one  night  when  we  come  to  a  little  hous6 
this  side  of  Limestone  Valley,  and  she 
made  me  drive  around  it.  She  said  it 
was  just  like  the  house  Abe  Linkhom 
lived  in.  Uncle  Tom  built  another 
house  afterwards.' 

IV 

Abe  lincoln's  few  schooldays  were 
spent  at  a  'blab  school':  that  is,  one  in 
which  the  children  'read  out,'  Chinese 
fashion,at  the  tops  of  their  voices.  Dur- 
ing his  boyhood  nearly  all  schook  in 
his  neighborhood  were  of  that  type. 
Later  the  silent  school  competed  for 
public  approval.  The  supporters  of  the 
*  blab-school'  idea  held  that  it  prepared 
for  actual  life;  that  a  child  who  could 
master  his  lessons  in  such  a  din  could 
think  and  read  without  distraction  in 
any  other  environment.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  people  had  no 
place  to  read  except  in  a  one-room  or 
two-room  log  cabin,  surrounded  by  a 
large  family,  may  have  added  zest  to 
their  partisanship. 

The  doctor's  mother,  Sophie  Hanks, 
attoided  school  with  Lincoln.  She  re- 
rnonb^^  that  it  was  a  long  walk, 
about  three  and  a  half  miles,  and  that 
going  and  coming  Abe  frequently  could 
be  heard  'reading  out*  in  the  approved 
manner,  so  that  he  was  audible  at  a  con- 
sid^able  distance  from  the  path.  Den- 
nis Hanks  went  to  school  at  the  same 
time,  though  for  a  shorter  period  than 
Abe  or  Sophie.  Sophie  Hanks's  know- 
ledge of  Abe's  schooldays  was  limited 
to  the  period  in  Indiana,  under  the 
teach^^Swaney  and  Crawford.  During 
this  period  his  attendance  never  was 
regular,  and  he  sometimes  would  be 
absent  for  several  days  at  a  time. 


According  to  the  doctor's  sister,  when 
Abe  was  small,  'just  a  slip  of  a  feller,' 
he  was  'to'lable  lazy,'  and  did  not  like 
school.  The  doctor  insisted  that  Abe 
was  not  lazy;  'but  he  was  easy-going.' 
He  was  a  good  hand  at  anything  he 
undertook,  'but  he  did  n't  hunt  work.' 

The  doctor  had  a  version  of  Lincoln's 
discovery  of  a  grammar.  'A  school- 
master told  Linkhom  one  day  that  if 
he  wanted  to  talk  and  write  correctly  he 
ought  to  learn  grammar;  that  that  was 
a  standard  to  show  him  what  speech 
was  right  and  correct.  Linkhom  did 
n't  know  they  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
standard  of  speech  for  language;  and 
when  the  schoolmaster  told  him  this,  he 
walked  twelve  miles  to  get  a  Ejrkem's 
grammar,  and  he  kept  it  right  with  him 
till  he  knew  it  by  heart.  They  was  n't 
anything  in  it  he  did  n't  know.  Kirk- 
em's  grammar  was  putty  near  a  leading 
granunar  in  them  da3rs.  It  was  a  good 
grammar  because  it  explained  the  rea- 
son for  everything.* 

The  tradition  is  that  Abe  got  so  he 
could  'beat  the  teacher'  at  his  lessons; 
but  the  doctor  remarked.  *I  don't  reck- 
on he  was  much  of  a  teacher.'  It  is  also 
a  part  of  the  account  that  he  'tried  the 
teacher  every  day.'  But  if  he  did  not 
like  to  go  to  school,  he  did  Uke  to 
read.  He  borrowed  every  book  in  the 
vicinity.  Robinson  Crusoe  he  knew  by 
heart.  'You  know  that  was  an  old  fable 
years  ago,'  added  the  doctor.  Among 
other  books  Abe  read  were  one  or 
more  ancient  histories,  a  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Arabian  Nights. 

The  usual  opinions  to  the  effect  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  sickly  child  do 
not  find  support  in  the  stories  handed 
down  by  the  doctor's  mother,  who  grew 
up  with  him.  'He  was  very  firm  aud 
straight,*  both  physically  and  morally. 
He  'grew  up  very  early,'  and  was  large 
for  his  years.  Sophie  Hanks  evidently 
was  much  impressed  with  Abe's  physi- 
cal ability.    'If  they  was  anyone  tliat 
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was  an  expert  at  any  kind  of  athletics/ 
related  the  doctor,  *Abe  could  do  it 
better.  I've  heerd  mother  say  many  a 
time  that  Abe  would  stand  flat  on  his 
feet  and  lean  back  till  his  head  would 
touch  the  floor.  I  got  so  I  could  stand 
on  a  trundle  bed  and  lean  back  till  my 
head  touched  the  bed,  but  I  was  always 
afraid  to  try  it  on  the  floor  for  fear  I 
would  fall  and  hurt  myself.  It  was 
mother  telling  me  about  Abe  linkhom 
that  started  me  at  it.  One  of  my  play- 
mates got  so  he  could  stand  on  the  flat 
of  his  feet  and  reach  backwards  and 
touch  the  ground.' 

So  much  for  the  noble  example.  *He 
would  stand  on  a  corn-cob  and  turn 
enunder  it.'  I  thought  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  correct  statements  which 
have  been  written  to  the  efiect  that 
Abe  Lincoln  was  fond  of  cock-fighting; 
but  the  reply  I  got  to  my  inquiry  was, 
'Cock-fighting  was  very  prevalent  in 
those  days,  and  Abe  took  considerable 
interest  in  it.' 

He  hunted  a  great  deal.  *  I  remember 
mother  telling  about  the  first  time  he 
killed  a  turkey,'  related  the  doctor. 
'He  brought  it  home  and  told  the  peo- 
ple all  evaiing  about  killing  that  tur- 
key, and  when  he  went  to  sleep,  he  talk- 
ed in  his  sleep  most  of  the  night  about 
that  turkey.  The  folks  deviled  him  in 
the  morning  for  talking  about  the 
turkey  in  his  sleep.' 

He  did  not  use  tobacco  as  a  boy,  was 
not  profane,  and  did  not  drink  whis- 
key 'except  as  Uncle  Tom  would  have 
all  the  children  to  drink  a  dram  before 
breakfast  for  health.'  John  Hanks,  of 
Douglas  County,  Or^on,  remepibered 
the  only  time  he  saw  Lincoln  touch 
whiskey.  It  was  at  a  bee-hunt.  Lin- 
coln mixed  some  honey  with  whiskey, 
tasted  it,  and  said,  'Den,  that  tastes 
pretty  good.'  His  only  recorded  illness 
was  an  occasional  attack  of  malaria. 
The  nickname,  'honest  Abe/  attached 
to  him  while  he  was  a  boy. 


Another  commonly  accepted  belief 
which  the  doctor  vigorously  resented  is 
that  which  holds  Lincoln  to  have  been 
sober  and  gloomy.  According  to  the 
traditions  of  this  family,  he  was  just 
the  reverse  —  bright,  full  of  life  and  of 
fun,  and  very  talkative.  'He  was  quick 
to  learn,  forgot  nothing,  and  always 
wanted  to  tell  what  he  knew.'  The  doc- 
tor repeated  many  times  accounts  of 
Abe's  weakness  for  'putting  in'  or  in- 
terrupting a  conversation  when,  in  the 
relation  of  some  incident,  the  truth 
would  be  departed  from,  or  some  item 
of  the  accoimt  which  he  considered  im- 
portant would  be  left  out.  'And  when 
the  company  would  leave.  Uncle  Tom 
would  take  Abe  and  talk  to  him  about 
"putting  in"  when  older  people  were 
talking.'  This  tendency  to  break  into  a 
conversation  was  mentioned  as  Abe's 
outstanding  weakness. 

He  did  not  like  girls'  company,  but 
was  'a  great  fellow  to  be  with  the  boys.' 
He  was  known  for  good-nature,  even 
temper,  and  for  seldom  becoming  an- 
gry. He  would  go  to  all  the  dances  in 
the  coimtry,  but  would  not  dance.  Off 
at  one  side,  with  the  boys  g9,thered 
aroimd  him,  he  would  tell  jokes  and 
funny  stories,  and  would  relate  what 
he  had  read.  For  their  further  edifica- 
tion he  would  turn  handsprings,  stand 
flat-footed,  and  lean  back  imtil  his  head 
would  touch  the  ground  (this  last  item 
was  many  times  related,  and  evidently 
formed  a  substantial  part  of  the  basis 
of  the  doctor's  admiration  for  Lincoln), 
and  would  perform  many  other  athletic 
stunts.  Sometimes  at  such  dances,  'it 
would  be  hard  to  get  enough  boys  to 
stand  for  a  set,'  because  Abe's  company 
was  more  interesting.  At  wrestling, 
'nobody  ever  throwed  Abe  unless  he 
was  a  heap  bigger  than  him.' 

The  commonly  repeated  stories  about 
Lincoln's  reading  by  a  fireplace  at  night 
are  supported  by  these  fainily  accounts. 
The  doctor's  sister  said,  'I've  heerd 
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mamma  teU  about  how  Abe  would  gath- 
er brusli  of  an  evening  to  make  a  light 
with  of  a  night  to  read  by.  He  would 
lay  down  with  his  feet  there  away  from 
the  fire  and  his  head  there  by  the  fire, 
and  he  would  read  a  long  time/  He  was 
an  eager  listener.  ^Whenever  anyone 
was  talking,  Abe  was  right  there.'  He 
observed  keenly,  and  never  forgot. 

The  self-reliance  so  evident  in  later 
life  was  not  absent  during  Lincoln's 
boyhood,  as  the  following  story  indi- 
cates. It  was  at  the  time  of  Thomas 
Lincoln's  trip  down  the  river  after  the 
death  of  Lincoln's  mother,  and  before 
TiKNnas  was  married  the  second  time. 
•When  Uncle  Tom  went  away,  he 
left  Abe  and  his  sister  and  my  mother 
there,  and  left  one  fat  hog  in  the  pen. 
It  was  a  big,  fat  hog.  The  way  she  said, 
I  guess  it  would  weigh  nigh  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  said  if  they  got  out  of 
feed,  they  could  go  over  and  get  Mr. 
Greathouse  to  kill  the  hog  for  them. 
Mr.  Greathouse  was  a  neighbor  and  a 
litdeo'kin.  When  the  hog  was  needed, 
Abe  said  they  would  n't  go  get  Great- 
house  to  kill  the  hog.  He  said  they 
would  kill  it  themselves.  So  Abe  went 
over  to  Greathouse's  when  Mr.  Great- 
house  was  n't  to  home,  and  Mrs.  Great- 
house  let  him  take  the  gun.  He  must 
have  been  a  little  feller,  'cause  ma  said, 
when  she  see  him  coming,  the  shot- 
pouch  hung  almost  to  his  knee. 

'Abe  took  the  gun  out  to  the  pen, 
and  pointed  it  through  the  rails,  —  so, 
— and  took  aim  and  shot  the  hog  dead 
aO  right.  And  then  he  and  my  mother 
went  into  the  pen  and  tried  to  take  the 
hog  out.  But  they  coidd  n't  budge  it. 
So  they  wait  and  got  some  boards  and 
put  than  down  in  thepoi,  and  they  had 
the  water  aheady  hot,  and  they  took 
the  entrails  out,  an'  cut  it  up  right 
there  m  the  pen,  and  carried  it  out  in 
pieces.  And  they  did  a  pretty  good  job.* 
John  Hanks,  the  Or^on  relative, 
give  the  very  confidential  information 


that  'Lincoln  was  as  much  of  a  infidel 
as  anyone  could  be.  I  woidd  n't  like  to 
say  how  much;  but  he  was  good  and 
moral.'  When  I  quoted  this  to  the  doc- 
tor on  a  later  visit,  he  replied,  'There 
was  a  sense  in  him  that  he  could  not 
narrow  himself  to  the  religion  of  that 
time.  In  them  days,  if  a  man  doubted 
the  Bible  being  exactly  true  in  every- 
thing, and  if  he  did  not  believe  in  fire 
and  brimstone,  he  was  called  an  infidel. 
Lincoln  said  he  could  take  some  things 
from  all  the  churches  and  make  a  better 
church  than  any  of  them.  If  Lincoln 
was  an  infidel,  a  good  part  of  the  people 
to-day  is  infidels,  for  most  people  is 
coming  to  believe  like  he  did.' 

This  family's  knowledge  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  fades  away  where  our  more 
complete  knowledge  of  his  life  begins. 
Telling  his  story  of  how  Lincoln  grew 
up  in  Indiana,  the  doctor  concluded,  — 

*And  then  by  and  by  Uncle  Tom's 
other  wife  died,  and  he  and  Abe  went 
away.  They  went  to  Sangamon  Coun- 
ty, Illinois,  and  Abe  drove  a  pair  of 
steers  all  the  way.  We  don't  know  much 
about  Abe's  life  after  he  left  Indiana, 
but  some  of  the  men  Linkhom  knew  in 
Illinois  has  written  things  about  his 
early  life.  And  they  has  made  mistakes. 
Some  of  the  things  they  say  is  true  and 
some  ain't  true.'  The  doctor  recounted 
sketchily  a  few  items  of  Lincoln's  early 
days  in  Illinois.  'And  then  Abe,  he  got 
the  post-office  over  there,  an'  he  got 
work  in  the  store,  and  then  bymeby 
they  got  him  into  the  l^islature.  One 
of  the  first  things  he  done  while  he  was 
a  statesman  was  when  they  y(as  a  bill 
up  to  move  the  capital  from  Vandalia 
to  Springfield.  The  l^islatures  used  to 
meet  then  at  Vandalia.  One  day  all  the 
friends  of  Springfield  was  away,  and 
they  was  a  quorum  and  the  sargent 
was  there  and  would  n't  let  anybody  out. 
And  they  was  goin'  to  pass  their  bill 
while  the  friends  of  Springfield  was  n't 
there.    And  Abe,  he  went  to  the  win- 
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dow  and  hung  out  and  dropped  about 
fourteen  feet.  And  four  or  five  other 
fellows  followed  him,  and  he  busted  the 
quorum  that  way.  But  the  time  the 
people  begim  to  find  out  what  Abe 
was  good  for,  was  when  he  began  to 
have  them  talks  with  Mr.  Douglas.' 

Several  of  the  places  and  persons  as- 
sociated with  Lincoln's  boyhood  were 
more  or  less  familiar  to  the  doctor. 
Concerning  Thomas  Lincoln's  neighbor, 
Mr.  Gentry,  he  said,  'My  mother  lived 
for  a  short  time  with  him.  He  thought 
asightof  herand  Abe.  She  never  had  a 
better  friend.  She  always  spoke  of  him 
as  Uncle  Jinrniy  Gentry.  I  think  he  was 
a  distant  relative,  and  was  a  good  liver 
for  that  time.  It  seems  to  me  he  kept  a 
little  store,  but  I  am  not  sure.  Gentry- 
ville  took  its  name  from  him.' 

The  Johnson  boys,  sons  of  Thomas 
Lincoln's  second  wife,  did  not  stand 
high  in  the  family  estimation.  Abe 
found  it  necessary  to  restrain  his  step- 


brothers from  vulgarity  and  common 
coarseness  of  behavior.  In  case  of  dis- 
pute, Abe's  word  was  always  taken  over 
theirs.  When  these  stepbrothers  tried 
to  explain  themselves  out  of  a  scrape, 
they  frequently  were  confronted  with 
the  remark,  *Wait  till  Abe  comes,  and 
then  we  will  know  the  truth  about  it.' 
When  I  asked  the  doctor  about  the 
various  reports  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  an  illegitimate  child,  he  replied, 
'Those  stories  about  Abraham  Link- 
horn  being  an  illegitimate  child  are  un- 
true. Aimt  Nancy  and  Uncle  Tom 
were  married  regular.  But  his  mother 
was  an  illegitimate  child.  I  have  always 
understood  that  from  what  my  mother 
said  about  it.  But  my  cousin  said  that 
his  mother  told  him  that  our  grand- 
mother Hanks  and  Linkhom's  mother 
were  half-sisters  and  also  cousins.  My 
mother  never  told  me  that,  but  I  have 
often  heard  her  say  that  we  were  badly 
mixed. 
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She  was  not  th^  biggest  transport  in 
the  service,  but  as  I  went  over  the  side 
for  the  first  time  she  looked  as  big  as  the 
Leviathan  to  me.  I  had  been  a  sail- 
boat man  during  the  war,  and  trans- 
ports, commanded  by  sure-enough  reg- 
ular navy  captains  with  four  stripes, 
were  out  of  my  ken.  So  when  the  officer 
of  the  deck  told  me  to  go  to  the  exec- 
utive office  *in  the  passageway  under 
the  bridge,'  to  give  my  orders  to  the 


ship's  writer,  I  went  in  a  condition  of 
most  painful  modesty.  I  had  always 
known  that  an  ensign  did  n't  amount 
to  much,  but  I  had  never  realized  be- 
fore how  extremely  little  it  was. 

There  were  two  doors  in  *the  pas- 
sageway under  the  bridge,'  both  op^i. 
No  one  was  in  sight.  I  hesitated,  and 
went  in  the  one  to  the  right. 

As  I  entered,  a  tall  officer  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  sprang  from  an  armchair 
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and  transfixed  me  with  a  leveled  fore- 
finger. 

*When  I  want  to  see  you,  sir/  he 
barked,  'I'll  send  for  you!  Good-day!' 

*  Who,'  I  asked  one  of  my  fellow  in- 
sects, *i8  the  skipper  of  this  wagon? ' 

*  Why? '  said  he.  *Have  you  met  him 
already?' 

•You  might  say  I  had  had-:- deal- 
ings with  him.' 

*  Is  n't  he  a  tarrier?'  my  friend  re- 
marked. *Do  you  know,  I  think  they 
started  calling  ensigns  insects  on  this 
ship.' 

During  the  first  two  months  of  my 
service  on  board  I  saw  the  captain  very 
little.  I  was  doing  duty  as  junior  officer 
of  the  deck.  His  duties,  according  to 
the  Naval  R^ulations,  are  'to  assist 
the  officer  of  the  deck  in  his  duties  .  .  . 
and  to  inspect  the  ship  at  least  twice  in 
each  watch.'  Since  the  Armistice,  in  a 
ship  not  cruising  in  convoy  or  forma- 
tion, he  spends  most  of  his  time  helping 
the  officer  of  the  deck  to  look,  and  that 
section  about  inspecting  the  ship  is  very 
helpful.  I  found  it  so.  For  when  the 
Old  Man  came  up  the  bridge  by  one 
ladder,  somehow  I  alwa3rs  had  an  in- 
spection to  make,  and  down  I  went  by 
the  other.  The  officer  of  the  deck  used 
to  call  this  deserting  a  post  of  duty 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Poor 
fellow,  he  had  to  stay  on  the  bridge, 
and  the  Old  Man  wa^  quite  impartial. 
He  would  call  down  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander as  readily,  as  pointedly,  and 
in  very  much  the  same  terms  that  he 
would  use  to  the  humblest  ensign  of 
us  all. 

The  trouble  with  the  Old  Man  from 
our  point  of  view  was  that  he  was  en- 
tirely too  efficient.  He  saw  things  a 
captain  has  no  business  to  see  —  lit- 
tle things  which  are  always  in  disor- 
der about  a  ship,  and  of  which  the  offi- 
ce- of  the  deck  took  no  notice  —  until 
afterward. 


I  have  reason  to  know,  for  one  morn- 
ing the  Executive  sent  for  me. 

'Beginning  to-morrow,'  said  he,  *yo^ 
will  go  on  watch  every  morning  from 
eight  to  twelve  o'clock  as  officer  of  the 
deck.  The  captain  decided  to  give  you 
that  watch  so  he  could  keep  an  eye  on 
you;  and  if  you  do  all  right  and  keep 
on  the  job  and  keep  your  eyes  open,  he 
says  he  will  put  you  on  regular  watch 
duty.  If  you  don't,*  he  continued  (and 
was  there  a  shadow  of  a  smile  in  his 
eyes?),  *you  are  liable  to  spend  ten  days 
in  your  room.  Don't  be  worried.  The 
captain  is  n't  so  terrible  if  you're  up  to 
your  work.' 

Now  the  eight-to-twelve  in  the  morn- 
ing was  the  watch  we  dreaded  most. 
The  Old  Man  was  liable  to  spend  most 
of  it  on  the  bridge,  and  to  run  up  unex- 
pectedly at  the  most  inopportune  times. 
It  was  fine  for  the  Exec,  to  tell  me  it 
would  be  all  right,  but  I  couldn  't  help 
feeling  he  was  very  cheerful  about  my 
troubles.  For  even  in  as  simple  a  mat- 
ter as  routine  watch-duty,  it  is  one 
thing  to  stand  by  and  see  it  done,  and 
another  thing  to  take  the  initiative  and 
issue  the  orders  yourself.  I  was  taking 
no  chances.  The  rest  of  the  day  I  spent 
with  the  junior  officer's  friends  — 
Knight  and  the  Watch  Officer's  Manual. 
Both  these  books  have  full  notes  on 
*  Hints  to  the  junior  officer  doing  line 
duty '  —  only  it  takes  nearly  five  pages 
to  itemize  all  the  things  the  O.O.D.  is 
expected  to  carry  out  in  the  eight-to- 
twelve  watch,  and  con  the  list  as  I 
would,  I  was  afraid  I  should  leave  some- 
thing out. 

I  went  on  watch  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling, and  got  along  swimmingly  until 
seven  bells.  The  Old  Man  had  come 
on  deck,  passed  the  time  of  day  very 
pleasantly,  and  gone  below  without  a 
comment.  I  thought  he  was  giving  me 
a  day  of  grace,  and  with  only  a  half- 
hour  more  before  I  was  relieved,  I 
figured  that  my  dangers  were  over. 
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These  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  the  captain's  orderly.  We  called  him 
the  Stormy  Petrel. 

*Sir,'  said  he,  'the  captain  would  like 
to  know  why  the  ship's  bell  has  n't  been 
cleaned  for  the  last  two  days.' 

I  said  to  myself.  So  would  I.  Long 
as  I  had  been  on  the  ship,  I  knew  of  no 
one  giving  an  order  to  clean  it.  I  looked 
over  the  bridge-dodger  at  the  bell.  It 
was  green,  right  enough. 

*  Quartermaster,'  I  snapped,  *why 
didn't  you  clean  the  ship's  bell  this 
morning? ' 

The  quartermaster  was  deeply  con- 
cerned. We  were  apt  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned when  the  captain's  orderly  was 
about. 

*Why,  sir,'  he  replied,  'the  bridge 
gang  never  has  cleaned  that  bell.' 

'Certain  of  that,  are  you?' 

'Yes,  sir.' 

'Who  does  do  it,  then?' 

'I  never  saw  anybody  do  it,  sir.' 

There  was  evidently  no  hope  here. 

'Send  for  the  messenger,  the  bugler, 
and  the  bo'sun's  mate,'  I  ordered. 

These,  let  me  add  in  explanation,  are 
all  the  men  who  have  anything  to  do 
about  the  bridge.  They  came. 

'The  ship's  bell  was  n't  cleaned  this 
morning,'  I  began. 

The  bo'sim's  mate  looked  at  the 
messenger,  the  messenger  looked  at  the 
bugler,  and  all  three  looked  at  the 
quartennaster. 

'It's  not  my  job,  sir,'  they  said  in 
unison. 

I  turned  to  the  orderly.  Time  was 
passing.  'Tell  the  captain  we're  clean- 
ing it  right  away,'  I  said.  'And  in  the 
future,  messenger,  you  are  the  man  who 
cleans  that  bell.  Every  morning.  In 
the  morning  watch  — ' 

The  orderly  was  back  on  the  bridge. 

'Sir,  the  captain  says  that  wasn't 
what  he  asked.  He  wanted  to  know 
why  the  bell  had  n't  been  cleaned  for 
two  days.' 


The  navigator  had  come  out  on  the 
bridge. 

'What  on  earth  shall  I  tell  him,  sir?' 
I  asked. 

He  snatched  up  his  sextant  and 
headed  back  for  the  chart-house. 

'You  leave  me  out  of  this,'  he  shot 
back  over  his  shoulder. 

So  I  thought  hard.  Why  had  n't  the 
bell  been  cleaned?  How  had  it  ever 
been  cleaned?  Apparently  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  clean  itself,  and  had 
gone  on  strike.  And  two  days!  I'd 
only  been  O.O.D.  one. 

'You  tell  the  captain,'  I  said  to  the 
orderly,  'that  I  don't  know  why  the 
bell  has  n't  been  cleaned.  But  that  I 
intend  to  know  hereafter.' 

If  I  should  go  back  into  the  service 
and  take  a  deck  watch  again,  I  know 
the  first  thing  I  shall  do  —  I  shall  look 
to  see  if  the  bell  is  clean.  But  I  wonder 
who  does  clean  it?  For  after  I  came  off 
watch  I  wanted  to  find  out  who  was 
prescribed  by  the  customs  of  the  sea  to 
clean  the  ship's  bell.  Perhaps  I'd  been 
unjust  to  the  messenger.  So  I  hunted 
up  our  old  boatswain,  twenty  years  in 
the  navy.  If  any  man  in  the  ship  was 
as  seagoing  as  the  captain,  it  would 
be  he. 

'Boats,  who  cleans  the  ship's  bell?' 
I  asked. 

'Well,'  he  reflected,  'according  to 
Regulations,  and  in  the  old  navy,  the 
ship's  cook  is  supposed  to  clean  the  bell. 
But  he  don't  do  it  no  more.' 

'But  who  does  do  it?  The  captain 
asked  me  this  morning.' 

'Well,  son,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
don't  know.  But  I  know  the  bo'sun's 
mate  don't.' 

It  must  have  been  a  month  after- 
ward that  the  captain  came  on  the 
bridge  while  I  had  the  deck.  He  was 
feeling  very  genial  that  day,  and  we 
were  talking.  I  took  my  courage  in 
both  hands. 

'Captain,'  I  asked,  'would  you  mind 
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telling  me  who  does  clean  the  ship's 
beU?* 

He  put  his  head  on  one  side. '  Humph ! ' 
said  he,  and  w^it  below. 

n 

My  next  watch  was  on  Sunday,  and 
the  four  hours  passed  without  any 
collision  with  the  captain,  although 
there  were  a  few  minutes  when  I  ex- 
pected to  see  his  orderly  coming  with 
another  poser.  Part  of  the  Sunday 
routine  is  to  make  church  call.  To  do 
this,  you  find  where  the  chaplain  wants 
to  hold  services  and  have  the  boat- 
swain's mate  prepare  the  compartment 
for  him,  and  then,  at  the  appointed 
time,  you  sound  church  call,  hoist  the 
church  p^mant  over  the  ensign,  pass 
the  word  to  put  out  the  smoking  lamp, 
and  toll  the  bell.  Now,  I  do  not' see 
anything  obscure  in  an  order  to  toll  the 
bell.  I  believed  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that,  if  you  wished  to  call  people 
to  a  church,  you  rang  a  bell  slowly ;  if  to 
a  fire,  you  rang  it  fast,  at  sea  or  any- 
idiere  else.  But  the  messenger  tolled 
that  bell  as  if  he  were  on  a  tanker 
loaded  with  gasoline  and  TNT  on  fire 
fore  and  aft.  I  did  n't  hear  from  the 
(Md  Han;  probably  he  had  gone  aft; 
but  the  first  division  who  came  to 
answer  the  fire-alarm  were  quite  bitter 
about  iu 

The  incident  should  have  warned  me 
that  messengers  were  not  to  be  trusted; 
and  yet  the  next  day,  when  it  was  time 
to  set  the  ship's  clocks  to  local  time, 
which  is  done  every  day  at  eleven,  I 
had  no  foreboding  of  disaster. 

*  Messenger,'  I  ordered,  'report  to 
the  captain  the  deck  clock  has  been  set 
ahead  twenty-three  minutes.' 

'Yes,  sir,'  he  acknowledged,  and  van- 
ished. 

Almost  immediately  the  Stormy 
Petrel  came  up  on  the  run.  He  looked 
like  a  stockbroker  who  has  been  caught 


short  on  the  market.  At  the  time  there 
was  an  orderly  in  the  brig  for  reporting 
'Eight  o'clock  and  barometers  wound.' 
This  orderly  seemed  to  have  visions  of 
the  adjoining  cell. 

'Please,  sir,  what  did  you  tell  the  mes- 
senger?' he  panted. 

'That  the  deck  clocks  had  been  set 
ahead  twenty-three  minutes.' 

'Well,  he  told  me  that  the  chrono- 
meters had  been  set  ahead  twenty-three 
minutes,  and  that's  what  I  reported  to 
the  captain.  And  when  I  reported  it, 
the  captain,  he  says,  "What's  that?" 
And  I  told  him  again,  and  he  started 
acting  up  outrageous.  He's  working  on 
the  messenger  now,  sir,  and  the  mes- 
senger he's  trying  to  say  that's  just 
what  you  told  him;  but  the  Old  Man 
don't  give  him  much  chance  to  talk. 
By  the  way,  sir,  the  captain  wants  to 
see  you  when  you  come  off  watch.' 

I  spent  the  rest  of  the  watch  wonder- 
ing whether  I  would  be  relieved  from 
duty  for  ten  days  or  only  for  five,  ex- 
cept when  a  very  meek  messenger  crept 
up  the  bridge-ladder.  I  felt  like  'work- 
ing on  him'  myself;  but  after  what  the 
captain  must  have  said  to  him,  I  knew 
my  best  effort  woidd  be  only  balm.  So 
I  just  said, 'WeU?' 

'Mr.  Perry,*  he  asked  faintly,  'is 
there  any  difference  between  a  clock 
and  a  chronometer?' 

When  I  reported  to  the  cabin,  the 
captain  seemed  to  be  in  very  good 
humor,  but  he  always  had  perfect  con- 
trol over  his  emotions.  He  began  in- 
stantly in  the  voice  of  one  who  has  just 
recovered  from  anger. 

'The  messenger  came  down  this 
morning  with  a  ridiculous  report.  It's 
your  fault.  I  know  you  did  n't  tell  him 
any  such  thing,'  —  he  must  have  seen 
the  amazement  in  my  face,  —  'but 
did  you  make  him  repeat  that  message 
back  to  you?' 

'No,  sir,  I—' 

'Never  mind  that!    Isn't  there  an 
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order  to  that  effect  in  the  captain's 
order-book?' 

'Yes,  sir.' 

*Then  why  didn't  you  execute  it? 
Thought  it  was  a  routine  report  and 
it  would  n't  be  necessary,  did  n't  you? 
See  what  happened,  don't  you?  Who's 
captain  on  this  ship?' 

I  did  n't  answer.  As  to  that,  there 
was  never  doubt  or  discussion. 

*So!'  he  WCTit  on.  'I'm  the  judge  of 
the  necessity  for  orders.  You  execute 
them.  I'm  tired  of  issuing  orders  and 
having  you  watch  officers  initial  them 
and  go  right  on  doing  what  you  think 
best!' 

He  dropped  his  voice.  *And  another 
thing.  Remember  there 's  no  such  thing 
as  a  trivial  matter  in  the  navy.  You ' ve 
got  to  run  a  ship  one  hundred  per  cent 
right.  Good-day,  sir!' 

As  I  relieved  the  deck  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  found  a  new  messenger  on  watch. 

*  Come  here,  lad,'  said  I.  *  What 's  a 
barometer?  What's  a  psychometer? 
What's  a  chronometer?  Good!  What's 
the  only  thing  you  ever  do  to  a  chron- 
ometer? Don't  know  that?  Wind  it. 
Wind  it  at  twelve  o'clock.  Under- 
stand? And  messenger!  If  I  give  you 
any  order,  even  if  it's  only  to  call  my 
relief,  you  repeat  what  I  say  loud 
enough  for  me  to  hear  you.' 

My  record  for  the  first  three  days 
was  too  lively  to  continue,  and  as  the 
weeks  passed  I  b^an  to  know  my 
watch  and  the  captain  better.  His 
moods  varied  a  great  deal.  One  day 
he  would  say,  *  Good-morning!'  very 
cheerfully,  and  spend  an  hour  pacing 
the  bridge,  talking  on  any  subject 
under  the  sun  and  dropping  many  a 
hint  on  the  proper  way  of  performing 
watch-duty  in  the  course  of  an  anec- 
dote. The  next  morning,  perhaps,  he 
would  nod  in  answer  to  my  salute, 
without  saying  a  word,  and  stand  with 
his  head  on  one  side  near  the  rail,  lean- 
ing forward  now  and  then  to  bite  the 


bridge  screen.  These  wer6  the  mornings 
the  junior  officer  had  an  inspection  to 
make,  and  the  quartermaster  found 
something  to  do  on  the  signal  bridge. 
Everyone  disappeared  except  the  offi- 
cer of  the  deck,  and  he  did  not  stay 
from  choice.  The  Old  Man  would  stand 
silent,  biting  the  rail,  his  eyes  roving 
over  the  decks  and  the  rigging.  Then  he 
would  twist  his  lips  and  speak. 

*How  long  are  you  going  to  stand 
there  looking  at  that  windsail  before 
you  trim  it?' 

If  he  said  nothing,  you  might  be  sure 
that  there  was  nothing  wrong  to  be 
seen.  His  eyesight  was  uncanny.  For 
example,  during  the  trip  west  we  hiuig 
a  large  number  of  signs  on  the  life- 
rafts  and. in  the  passageways  to  guide 
the  troops.  We  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
securing  these  with  rope-yams,  which 
are  not  very  neat,  and  the  day  before, 
the  captain  had  issued  an  order  that 
all  the  rope-yam  was  to  removed,  and 
the  signs  secured  with  tarred  marline. 
This  job  had  been  done  the  previous 
aftemoon.  I  had  an  idea  that  trouble 
might  arise  through  some  oversight,  so 
as  soon  as  I  went  on  watch,  I  looked 
carefully  at  the  signs  in  view  from  the 
bridge.  In  every  case,  so  far  as  I  could  ^ 
see,  marline  was  used.  The  captain  bit 
the  rail  that  morning.  Suddenly  he 
wheeled  to  me. 

*Has  all  the  rope-yam  been  replaced 
by  marline? ' 

•Yes,  sir.' 

'Nonsense!  There's  rope-yam  there 
on  the  second  life-raft  nest!  Why  don't 
you  use  your  eyes?' 

I  could  n't  see  it  even  then,  but  I  sent 
the  messenger  on  the  run.  A  rope-yam 
had  been  used,  sure  enough.  In  tying 
up  that  particular  sign  the  sailor  had 
run  out  of  marline,  and  tied  a  six-inch 
rope-yam  to  the  end  of  the  cord,  to  give 
him  enough  slack  to  make  the  knot. 
The  captain  picked  that  sign  out  of 
some  forty  in  sight,  and  noticed  that 
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little  six4nch  patch  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  away. 

No  one  ever  forgot  a  calling  down 
from  the  captain.  It  was  blasting,  yet 
it  never  left  you  angry  because  it  was 
so  definite.   An  ensign  doesn't  mind 
being  called  down,  at  least,  not  after  a 
while.  He  seems  to  exist  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  as  long  as  he  is  brought  on 
the  carpet  for  some  distinct  oversight, 
he  can  charge  the  incident  to  experi- 
ence. But  it  makes  a  man's  blood  boil, 
junior  oflicer  or  not,  to  be  rated  in 
round  terms  for  nothing  in  particular, 
without  being  able  to  reply;  to  be  told 
he  is  n^lecting  his  duty,  without  having 
the  duty  he  is  neglecting  specified.  He 
feels  that  the  man  talking  got  up  out 
of  sorts,  and  is  working  off  his  bad 
temp^  on  him  because  it  can  be  done 
with  impimity.  Ihave  been  scolded  for 
half  an  hour  —  it  could  not  be  called 
anything  but  a  scolding  —  because  the 
bridge  was  dirty;  and  this  ten  minutes 
after  we  had  dried  down  the  deck, 
when  there  was  not  a  spot  visible.  But 
never  by  the  captain. 

Only  once  did  he  ever  take  me  to  task 
without  cause.  We  were  coming  out  of 
StNazahe.  I  was  not  on  duty,  but  the 
last  time  my  room-mate  had  stood  a 
watch  at  the  engine-room  telegraphs 
he  had  received  a  tongue-lashing  from 
the  captain  which  gave  him  a  lively 
dread  of  the  job,  and  I  consented  to 
take  his  watch.  I  did  n't  know  any- 
thing about  the  conditions  under  which 
we  were  leaving  port,  and  was  n't  ex- 
pected to.  As  I  stepped  on  the  bridge 
on  the  port  side,  the  captain  appeared 
on  the  starboard. 

•What's  the  draft  of  the  ship?'  he 
asked. 

That  was  a  matter  for  the  officer  of 
the  deck.  I  did  n't  know,  and  said  so. 
*I  wish  you'd  understand  this  is  a 
ship,  not  a  roof-garden!'  he  retorted. 

It  was  at  the  engine-room  telegraphs 
that  we  learned  another  aspect  of  the 


Old  Man's  temperament.  At  sea  in 
calm  weather  he  was  critical,  acid,  and 
exacting.  In  a  blow  or  a  fog  he  would 
humanize.  The  more  critical  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ship,  the  quieter,  the  more 
courteous,  the  less  excitable  he  became. 
He  used  to  delight  in  docking  the  ves- 
sel without  a  tug  or  a  pilot,  and  oc- 
casionally he  got  into  some  narrow  cor- 
ners. His  seamanship  was  a  beautiful 
thing  to  watch. 

It  happened  while  making  a  dock 
at  Newport  News  under  particularly 
nasty  conditions,  that  a  very  green 
ensign  was  at  the  telegraphs.  The  Old 
Man  was  turning  into  the  dock  and 
balancing  the  ship  against  the  current 
with  the  engines,  starboard  engine 
against  the  tide.  He  got  her  steadied. 

'Both  engines,  ahead  one  third!'  he 
ordered,  intending  to  shoot  in  to  the 
pier. 

The  ensign  swung  both  levers,  not  to 
*Stop,'  not  to  *One  Third  Ahead,'  but 
to  the  space  between,  —  'Fire,'  —  and 
stepped  back  proudly.  The  engine- 
room  began  jangling  the  telegraph  bell, 
trying  to  find  out  what  on  earth  the 
bridge  wanted.  Not  that,  they  knew. 

The  captain  was  standing  on  the 
starboard  rail  of  the  bridge,  holding  on 
to  an  awning  stanchion.  As  the  gong 
kept  ringing,  he  turned  to  look  at  the 
engine-telegraphs.  His  eye  fastened 
on  the  signal  indicated  —  'Fire.'  The 
ship's  head  was  swinging  toward  the 
bank,  but  the  captain  seemed  to  forget 
about  the  ship.  He  jumped  down  from 
the  rail,  walked  over  to  the  ensign,  and 
laid  his  hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder. 

'You  may  go  below,  sir,*  he  said 
kindly.  'You've  done  everything  for 
us  you  can!' 

My  seafaring  days  are  over  now.  But 
if  it  ever  happens  that  I  must  don  uni- 
form  and  put  to  sea  again,  which  God 
forbid,  I  know  the  captain  I  want  to 
sail  under. 
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HOMESICK  BY  THE  SEA 

BY  GRACE  FALLOW  NORTON 


I  SAW  great  ships  leap  to  the  sea. 

Magic  on  their  prows! 
I  saw  there  was  no  ship  for  me. 

Homesick  for  hemlock-boughs. 

For  my  masts  on  the  mountain-side 

Rise  where  whispering 
Winds  move  over  their  swaying  tide  — 

There  they  rock  and  sing; 

For  my  masts  on  the  mountain-height 

Spread  green  silken  sails 
Whose  netted  shadows  drip  with  light 

Within  the  dusky  trails; 

And  there  my  mountain  faithfulness. 

As  though  deep  sea  were  there. 
Above  the  valley  voyages. 

An  eagle  through  the  air. 

Far  heart-heard  mountain-murmur,  cease! 

The  ships  are  swift  and  proud! 
My  heart  is  cr3dng  for  release. 

As  a  wave  cries  aloud. 

The  wave  that  cries  my  name  to  tell 

Of  singing  wild  sea-birds 
And  flocks  of  foam.  Bid  me  farewell. 

My  haughty  hemlock  herds; 

For  I  have  seen  the  leaping  ships! 

Fade  and  set  me  free, 
Far  flowers,  to  pluck,  where  a  white  prow  dips. 

The  blue  flowev  of  the  seal 
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BY  CARLETON   H.   PAIlKERi 


The  policies  of  the  trusts,  be  they 
labor,  financial,  or  market,  are  domi- 
nated in  the  »id  by  the  central  offices 
in  New  York  or  Chicago.  There,  im- 
mune to  the  influence  of  the  physical 
operations  of  production,  sit  the  direc- 
tOTs  in  their  detached,  unreal  atmo- 
sphere. Driven  by  the  demands  of  an 
abnormal  market  on  the  street  outside, 
they  create  rules  for  pay,  and  estab- 
lish hours  of  labor,  without  knowing 
or  questioning  whether  the  human 
element  in  production  can  bend  to 
the  order  or  not.  Absentee  capitalism 
and  absentee  control  have  become  real 
words  in  the  economic  vocabulary  of 
recent  years. 

No  centre  understands  a  labor  prob- 
lem less,  or  fears  it  more,  than  a  finan- 
cial and  banking  community.  A  strike 
has  always  been  a'  Wall  Street  bogey. 
Business  is  impatient  to  see  the  open 
shop  established.  This  desire  does  not 
seem  to  be  stimulated  by  an  aversion 
to  paying  union  wages,  but  rather  by 
a  wish  to  have  industrial  conditions 
placid  and  controllable.  This  dislike  of 
dividing  power  with  any  force,  least  of 
all  a  union,  coupled  with  the  mounting 
profits  and  surpluses  since  1900,  has 
caused  capital  to  be  both  temperamen- 
tally ready  for  trouble,  and  prepared 
financially  to  meet  it. 

'  Tills  paper  was  written  in  August,  1914.  Tlie 
war,  with  its  consequent  restriction  —  almost 
iloppage  —  of  immigration,  its  consequent  tre- 
mendous impetus  to  trade-unionism,  bcou^t 
about  an  industrial  situation  which  could  not 
wiioQjr  be  foreseen.  But  as  a  background  of  the 
pRsent  labor  situation  its  value  is  unimpaired. 

-cap. 

V0L,1M6-N0.i 
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The  technique  of  production  has  car- 
ried the  industrial  undertaker  off  his 
feet.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
displacement  of  labor  or  the  reduction 
of  costs  through  the  automatic  machine. 
Undreamed-of  speed  has  been  attained 
in  cotton  and  woolen  mills.  If  organi- 
zations of  labor  have  left  with  the  em- 
ployer one  memory,  it  is  that  of  restric- 
tion of  output.  Whether  this  was  an 
important  union  policy  or  not,  it  re- 
mains the  preeminent  union  character- 
istic in  the  mind  of  the  master.  Nothing 
excites  his  irritation  so  much  as  the . 
slowing  down  of  technical  improve- 
ments or  the  speed  of  machinery. 
Scientific  management,  the  industrial 
sensation  of  the  hour,  outrages  all 
union  principles.  The  invention  of  the 
so-called  high-speed  tool  steel,  her- 
alded as  one  of  the  greatest  inventions 
of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  would 
find  its  value  greatly  reduced  if  imion 
rules  were  in  force.  If  one  mill  were 
non-union  and  were  left  free  to  exploit 
the  new  technique  unhindered,  the 
union  mills,  slowed  down  in  the  evo- 
lution, would  at  once  fall  badly  behind 
in  the  competition.  A  union-f^ee  labor 
force  was  imperative  in  the  minds  of 
the  new  industrialism.  How  could  this 
be  ensured? 

European  immigration  answered  this 
question  so  completely  that  it  is  com- 
monly charged  that  the  employers 
are  responsible  for  the  coming  of  the 
millions.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  manufacturers,  having  first  been 
taught  the  value  of  a  subservient,  dis- 
organized, and  patient  immigrant  labor 
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force,  made  efforts  tx>  keep  the  flood 
coining;  but  the  migration  was  at  the 
bottom  stimulated  by  forces  over  which 
they  had  no  control. 

The  immigrants  offered  the  prospect 
of  an  organization-free  labor  force,  a 
force  in  which  technique  could  receive 
its  fullest  expansion,  and  they  were 
welcomed.  Industrial  simplification 
made  a  place  for  them,  and  the  news 
went  to  Europe  that  agricultural  la- 
borers could  find  immediate  industrial 
work  in  America.  They  came.  Against 
them  the  trade-unions  organized  the 
closed  shop.  From  the  beginning,  the 
unions  knew  it  was  a  death-struggle. 
They  could  not  unionize  the  newcom- 
ers; they  must  try  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  industries.  The  employers  were 
determined  to  bring  the  immigrant  in, 
and  in  industry  after  industry  an  anti- 
union programme  was  adopted.  It  will 
be  profitable  to  follow  this  contest 
through  some  selected  industries. 

I 

As  iron  and  steel  is  the  basic  national 
industry,  the  trade-union  policy  of  its 
control  has  furnished  the  rule  of  con- 
duct for  the  rest  of  the  American  indus- 
trial world.  Since  labor  policies  of  the 
aggressive  type  are  naturally  diplo- 
matically secret  and  based  upon  both 
information  and  aim  private  and  inti- 
mate, it  is  very  difficult  to  find  formal 
record  of  such  policies.  It  is  fortimate 
that  such  a  record  is  in  existence  re- 
garding the  trade-union  policy  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

From  the  time  of  the  disastrous 
Homestead  strike  in  1892,  until  1900, 
the  only  considerable  steel-workers' 
union,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  remained 
weak  and  on  ihe  defensive.  In  1900, 
the  association,  alarmed  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  many  independent  companies 
into  the  smaller  steel  trtists,  which  were 


later  to  form  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  passed  this  resolution:  — 

%ould  oae  mill  in  a  combine  or  trust 
have  a  difficulty,  all  mills  in  said  combine  or 
trust  shall  cease  work  until  such  grievance 
is  settled. 

This  rule  the  new  Steel  Trust  met  by 
announcing  that  each  constituent  com- 
pany controlled  independently  its  own 
labor  policy.  However,  the  minutes 
of  the  corporation  show  that  a  trust 
labor  policy  had  been  discussed  at 
practically  all  meetings.  On  June  17, 
1900,  the  following  declaration  of  pol- 
icy was  formulated: — 

That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
extension  of  union  labor,  and  advise  sub- 
sidiary companies  to  take  a  firm  position 
when  the  question  comes  up,  and  say  that 
they  are  not  going  to  recognize  it,  that  is, 
any  extension  of  unions  in  the  mills  where 
they  do  not  now  exist;  that  great  care 
should  be  used  to  prevent  trouble,  and  that 
they  promptly  report  and  confer  with  this 
corporation. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  following  ap- 
peared in  the  minutes:  — 

The  president  reports  that  the  superin> 
tendent  of  the  Wellsville  sheet  mill  down  on 
the  Ohio  River  had  discharged  12  men  who 
were  endeavoring  to  institute  a  union  lodge. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
corporation's  policy  was  the  plan  to 
agree,  if  it  became  imperative  to  make 
a  mill  a  muon  mill,  and  th^i  quietly 
close  it  down.  In  one  executive  meet- 
ing, the  chairman  signified  his  willing- 
ness '  to  sign  the  scale  for  the  McKees- 
port  mill  and  keep  it  shut  down.' 

At  this  moment  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion wanted  peace.  Its  shares  were  to  be 
worked  off"  on  the  New  York  market, 
which  is  supersensitive  to  labor  trouble. 
At  the  same  time  the  corporation  wish- 
ed to  hold  the  union  back  from  its 
threatened  expansion,  for  this  would 
make  the  eventual  struggle  more  costly 
and  the  outcome  more  questionable. 
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But  one  of  the  subsidiary  companies  allowed  to  unionize  were  chiefly  small 

overturned  the  plans  for  peace.  ones  and  were  doomed  to  an  early  dis- 

The  Ammcan  Sheet  Steel  Company  mantUng.    Three  were  at  that  time 

had   signed   an   agreement  with   the  condenmed,  and  twelve  were  soon  after 

Amalgamated  Association  covering  two  abandoned.  All  the  strong  mills,  which 

thirds  of  its  mills,  but  had  largely  nulli-  normally  could  handle  the  entire  out- 

fiedthisunionizationbyapolicyofshut-  put,  were  left  non-union.    The  union 

ting  up  the  union  mills.   The  Journal  had  spent  over  $200,000  on  the  strike, 

of  the  Amalgamated  Association  shows  the  members  were  bitter,  ancf  the  lodges 

the  following  condition,  in  1001.  now  scattered. 

Numtber  Stand  From  190£  to  1907,  the  union  played 

p^  i&u  an  inefiective  part,  and  lost  one  mill 

Unkm  miOs  ml  work 11       67  after  the  Other.  On  June  30,  1909,  the 

Unioii  miOs  kfle 9      53  agreements   of   the    union    with    the 

Noo-unjoo  mill,  at  work                  7      68  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Com- 

Non-UHOii  mills  KUe >ione  •       ^     _^             mi 

pany,  covenng  fourteen  mills,  were  to 

Thus,  by  enlarging  and  improving  expire,  and  on  June  1  the  company 

the  non-union  mills,  the  company  had  posted  the  following  notice:  — 
insensibly  jockeyed  the  union  out  of  its 

^^^j^j^^  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  inter- 

Tin   umon   met   this  tituation  by  ?"f"~!"^"">*5'i?i''''?>*"'«» 

d«»ai.gth..tta,sh«s.«.Co.,.  EIS^SSSSiupffiKSZS: 

pany  ngn  an  agreement  covenng  aU  1909,  wiU  be  operated  as  'open '  plants, 
its  mills.  This  the  company  refused  to 

do,  and  on  July  1,  1901,  a  strike  was  The  Amalgamated  Association  offi- 
caOed  by  the  imion  against  both  the  cials  tried  to  obtain  a  conference  with 
American  Sheet  Steel  and  the  American  the  trust  officers,  but  the  latter  de- 
Steel  Hoop  Company.  clined  to  open  the  matter.    To  caU  a 

The  United  States  Steel  Corpora^  strike  was  the  only  move  left  to  the 
tion  desred  peace  even  at  this  time,  union,  and  on  July  1  the  union  men  in 
and  an  offer  of  a  conference,  ostensibly  all  the  fourteen  mills,  with  a  single  ex- 
put  forward  by  the  subsidiary  com-  ception,  were  called  out. 
panies,  was  made.  This  conference  was  The  Trust  both  secured  strike- 
held,  and  the  union  was  offered  a  set-  breakers  and  switched  orders  to  the 
tknient  which  included  not  only  the  re-  non-union  mills,  which  were  not  af- 
tmining  by  the  union  of  all  steel  mills  fected  by  the  strike.  When  the  union 
previously  controlled,  but  the  unioniz-  attempted  to  hold  town  meetings  and 
ing  of  six  additional  mills.  This  offer  organize,  it  was.  prevented  by  the 
was  refused  by  the  men,  and  the  steel-  Trust's  non-union  mill  officials  in  these 
workers  were  called  out  of  all  the  mills  localities,  and  the  organizers  were  forc- 
of  the  trust  on  August  10,  and  a  g^ieraJ  ed  to  leave  town.  On  May  1, 1910,  the 
strike  instituted.  Trust  raised  the  wage-scale  to  a  point 

The  workers  in  the  Middle  West  re-  above  that  obtained  by  the  union.  On 

fused  to  go  out,  and  popular  support  August  27,  after  an  ineffectual  four- 

of  the  strike  did  not  materialize.    It  teen-months*  struggle,  the  strike  was 

dragged   along  until   mid-September,  declared  off. 

when  the  union  was  forced  to  surren-  This  practically  ended  the  activity 

der  and  sign  a  disastrous  compromise,  of  the  Amalgamated   Association  of 

Pourteoi  mills  were  lost,  and  the  twenty  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  until  the 
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war-period.  The  decline  of  its  mem- 
bership is  illuminating. 

1891 24,068  1908 7,492 

1892 20,975  1909 6,295 

1893 18,613  1910 8,257 

1900 14.685  1911 4,355 

1905 10,904  [1912 4,318 

1906 11,410  1917 12,568 

1907 10,216  1919 32,5001 

The  union  was  eliminated  completely 
from  the  plants  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  of  the  275,000 
employees  in  the  steel  industry  in 
1912,  the  two  steel-workers'  unions, 
the  Amalgamated  Association  and  the 
rival  Sons  of  Vulcan,  had  a  combined 
total  of  5730  members.  This  small 
strength  was  found  in  the  puddling 
mills  and  in  the  small  steel  mills  of  the 
West. 

The  large  so-called  'independent' 
steel  companies  have  carried  on  the 
same  policy  hostile  to  unionism.  One 
big  company  forced  the  workmen  to 
sign  the  following:  — 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I  am  not  now  con- 
nected with  any  labor  organization;  and  I 
further  agree  that,  while  in  the  employ  of 

the Steel  Company,  I  will  not  in  any 

way,  directly  or  indirectly,  join  or  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  any  labor  organizaticm  of 
any  kiod  whatever. 

The  unions,  are  gone  from  the  steel 
industry.*  Their  restriction  of  output, 
of  hours  of  labor,  and  of  speed  of  ma- 
chines, was  a  constant  irritation  to  the 
new  captains  of  industry,  hot  with^ 
ideas  of  developing  a  scientific  tech- 
nique, displacing  men  with  machinery, 
and  increasing  output.  There  is  now 
a  twelve-hour  day  and  a  seven-day 
week.  The  works  are  union-free,  and 
one  of  the  best  critics  of  labor  condi- 
tions in  steel  has  said  that  a  secret 
service  in  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  ferrets  out  the  organizing 
or  criticizing  spirits  among  the  men, 
and  they  go.  The  men  are  convinced 
1  True  aata  1917.  —  C.  S.  P. 


of  this  espionage  and  suspect  even 
their  partners  working  beside  them. 
The  Jones  and  Laughlin  Company  are 
always  warned  ahead  when  disloyalty 
and  sedition  threaten,  and  the  men 
implicated  are  dismissed.  Not  only 
does  the  steel  industry  need  a  pliable 
labor  force,  but  it  intends  to  keep  it 
from  being  educated  and  spoiled  by 
any  form  of  labor  organization. 

n 

The  story  of  the  strike  in  1904  in 
the  slaughter-house  district  in  Chicago 
becomes  an  analysis  of  the  labor  pol- 
icy of  the  big  packing-houses  and  a 
description  of  the  driving  factors  in  its 
creation. 

The  number  of  women  in  the  meat 
industry  was  2.9  per  cent  of  the  whole 
in  1890,  4.3  per  cent  in  1900,  and  in 
the  Chicago  industry  in  1904,  9  per 
cent.  When  the  native-bom  women, 
suffering  from  alternative  speeding 
up  and  piece-work  price  reductions, 
struck  in  1900,  they  were  not  only 
beaten,  but  'black-listed,'  and  their 
fragile  union  disappeared.  Their  places 
were  taken  by  immigrant  wom^i. 
Later,  these  women  organized;  and 
although  the  Trust  at  once  discharged 
the  fourteen  charter  members,  the 
union  grew  to  a  membership  of  1200. 
But  the  union  failed  in  its  effort  to 
draw  in  the  newly  arrived  foreign  wo- 
men, and  to-day  the  Bohemians  and 
Poles  and  Lithuanians  are  very  rapidly 
increasing  in  the  industry,  even  flow^ 
ing  over  into  other  lines,  where  they 
displace  men  in  the  heavy  and  disa-^ 
greeable  work,  such  as  stuffing  cans  and 
trimming  meat. 

In  the  meat  industry  as  a  whole,  in 
1914,  about  a  fourth  —  according  to 
union  statistics  —  of  the  workers  re- 
ceived less  than  twenty  cents  an  hour. 
It  was  for  this  fourth  that  the  amal- 
gamated  union  struck.    The  motive 
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whfeh    prompted  the  strike  was,   in 
&ct,  entiidy  one  of  self-preservation. 
The  union  saw  that,  through  the  mi- 
nute division  of  labor,  promotion  from 
the  ranks  of  this  25  per  cent  unskilled 
labor  to  the  upper  semi-skilled  ranks 
could  be  made  with  hardly  any  pre- 
vioudy  acquired  training.    They  saw 
that  they  must  unionize  and  raise  the 
rate  of  pay  of  the  25  per  cent,  if  they 
were  to  protect  their  unionized  skilled 
trades  which  stood  above.  The  six  big 
packers  argued  that  the  rate  of  pay  of 
these  low-paid  unskilled  laborers  was 
regulated   by   'supply  and  demand.' 
'The  5000  inunigrants  who  hung  each 
morning  about  the  company  gates  put 
the  price  at  sixteoi  cents  an  hour,  not 
we.'   That  the  Trust  was  able  to  pay 
never  came  into  the  contention.  'In- 
dependent* companies,  which  did  not 
eiyoy  the  manifold  advantages  of  the 
Trust,  were  able  to  pay  these  wages 
and  make  mcmey.    The  union,  there- 
fore, in  reality,  either  had  to  organize 
the  casuals  at  the  gates,  or  give  up. 

The  census  of  1900  showed  that  the 
industry  in  America  hired,  at  one  time 
in  the  year,  81,416  workmen,  and  a 
few  months  later  in  the  same  year 
57,119.  In  other  words,  nearly  a  third 
of  the  employees  were  discharged  in 
one  year.  This  gives  a  wide-open  door 
for  the  new  non-union  men  to  be  hired, 
and  (or  the  union  men  to  fail  to  be 
taken  on  again.  Since  all  the  25  per 
cent  unskilled  low-paid  laborers  are 
non-union,  these  could  easily  be  ad- 
vanced to  take  the  place  of  union  men 
in  semi-skilled  places.  The  strike  in 
1904  was  brokoi  by  the  bringing  in 
by  the  Trust  of  skilled  men  to  Chicago 
frcMn  their  branch  houses,  —  a  potent 
example  of  one  weapon  always  in  the 
hands  of  a  trust,  —  and  negroes  and 
Greeks  for  the  unskilled  work.  It  was 
a  strike  of  the  Americanized  Irish,  Ger- 
mans, and  Bohemians  in  behalf  of  the 
unskilled,  ununionized  Slovaks,  Poles, 


Lithuanians,  and  negroes.  The  strike 
was  broken  by  the  introduction  of  the 
very  class  for  whose  benefit  the  strike 
had  been  organized.  Since  it  has  been 
the  self-evident  policy  of  the  Beef 
Trust  to  use  immigrants  to  keep  their 
factories  union-free,  and  the  workmen 
an  unorganized  mass,  it  becomes  en- 
lightening to  follow  the  substitution  of 
races  in  the  industry. 

This  substitution  of  races  in  the 
stockyards  has  gone  on  without  halt  or 
interruption  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  In  the  strike  of  1886  the  work- 
men were  American,  Irish,  and  Ger- 
man. Bohemians  were  introduced  after 
1886,  and  when  they  had  driven  the 
Americans  entirely  out  of  the  stock- 
yards as  unskilled  wage-earners,  they 
moimted  into  the  skilled  work.  In  the 
two  'killing  gangs*  in  1904,  twelve  of 
the  twenty-fom-  men  getting  $4.50  a 
day  were  Bohemians.  The  Bohemian 
has  largely  driven  out  the  Irish  and 
Germans,  and  now  the  Bohemian  is 
being  threatened,  in  his  turn,  —  in 
the  skilled  end  of  the  industry,  —  by 
the  Poles,  who  in  turn,  in  the  last  few 
years,  are  being  driven  out  of  the  lower- 
paid  and  disagreeable  work  by  Slo- 
vaks and  Lithuanians.  The  latter  and 
the  n^roes  seem  content  to  remain 
down  at  this  low  level.  They  do  not 
press  up,  like  the  Pole  or  the  Bohemian. 
The  Italians  and  the  Greeks  shun  the 
stockyards. 

The  Immigration  Commission's  re- 
port of  1911  gives  the  percentage  of  em- 
ployees in  the  meat  industry  who  are 
foreign-bom  as  60.7.  One  of  the  largest 
packing  houses  in  Chicago  estimates 
that,  whereas  the  English-speaking 
races  formerly  made*  up  slightly  over 
three  fifths  of  the  workers  in  the  plant, 
to-day  they  are  about  one  third.  The 
G^inans  have  decreased  by  over  one 
third,  the  Bohemians  by  almost  one 
half.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Poles  and 
Slovaks  have  increased  in  niunbers  by 
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almost  50  per  cent,  and  the  Lithua^ 
nians,  Russians,  and  Hungarians  by 
388  per  cent. 

The  strike  of  1904  was  beaten,  first, 
because  the  employers  —  that  is,  the 
Trust  —  had  unlimited  millions  to  put 
out  in  defense  of  their  labor  policy, 
and  had  their  branch-house  organiza- 
tion to  call  on;  second,  because  the 
technique  of  the  industry  allowed  the 
use  of  the  hordes  of  unskilled,  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking labor  offering  themselves 
at  the  g9.tes. 

The  industrial  statistics  for  the  in- 
dustry show  the  increasing  part  play- 
ed by  the  plant  and  its  machinery,  as 
compared  with  human  labor.  Between 
1899  and  1900,  a  period  of  tremendous 
growth  in  slaughtering,  the  number  of 
workers  increased  but  25.8  per  cent, 
horse-power  used  increased  129.3  per 
cent,  materials  75  per  cent,  and  capital 
invested  97  per  cent. 

The  next  point  of  importance  is  — 
what  labor  policy  did  the  Beef  Trust 
follow  after  the  strike,  and  what  hap- 
pened to  the  union? 

The  old  rule  of  seniority  in  promo- 
tion, formerly  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  union  in  the  industry, 
now  disappeared.  Promotion  became 
unorganized :  the  men  competed  among 
themselves  for  the  favor  of  the  foreman 
or  superintendent.  The  old  trade-har- 
mony among  the  workers,  so  essential 
to  unionism,  has  been  lost.  There  is  no 
safety  in  a  job,  since  one  can  now  be 
displaced  by  a  favorite  who  has  re- 
ceived a  forced  week's  schooling  as  a 
*  go-between'  workman.  The  employ- 
ers before  the  1904  strike  had  made 
trade-agreements  with  the  imskilled 
workmen's  unions.  Since  that  date  the 
Trust  has  refused  to  recognize  them 
and  their  collapse  has  been  complete. 
In  1907  the  membership  of  the  Butch- 
ers' Union  was  only  half  what  it  was 
in  1904.  This  union  consists  of  skill- 
ed workers  only,  except  in  cities  like 


Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and 
Evansville,  where  half  the  union  mem- 
bers are  unskilled.  But  it  is  illmninat- 
ing  to  note  that  the  unskilled  workers 
in  the  union  in  these  cities  are  employed 
only  by  the  'indep^idents,'  and  in  no 
case  by  the  Trust.* 

Before  the  strike  of  1904  there  exist- 
ed in  Kansas  City,  South  Omaha,  St. 
Joseph,  East  St.  Louis,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco 'packing-trade  councils.'  These 
were  councils,  or  central  organizations, 
built  up  from  all  the  unions  in  the  meat 
and  slaughtering  trades  except  the  meat 
teamsters.  These  coimcils  were  purely 
war  bodies,  and  strove  to  unite  all  the 
unions  in  order  to  make  the  grievance 
of  one  the  concern  of  all.  After  the  dis- 
astrous defeat  in  the  1904  strike,  all 
these  militant  bodies  disappeared,  and 
the  councils  continued  to  exist  only  in 
Chicago  and  New  York.  The  essential 
fact  in  the  situation  is  that  the  present 
packing-trade  coimcils  are  fonned  in 
only  two  cities.  New  York  and  Chicago, 
where  there  are  *  independent '  packing- 
houses which  are  neither  controlled  nor 
owned  by  the  six  Trust  packers,  that  is, 
the  Beef  Trust.  And  moreover,  a  still 
more  important  indication  is  that  in 
all  those  cities  where  the  packing-treule 
coimcils  of  the  slaughtering  industry 
have  gone  out  of  existence,  except  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  stockyards  and 

^To  bring  the  situation  between  the  uniom 
and  the  packing  industry  up  to  date,  the  foflow- 
ing  quotation  is  given  from  the  President's  Medi- 
ation Commission  of  1918:  'As  is  generaHy  true 
of  a  large  industrial  conflict,  the  roots  ci  the 
labor  difficulty  in  the  packmg  industry  lie  deep. 
The  chief  source  of  trouble  comes  from  lack  of 
solidarity  and  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  to  secure  redress  of  grievances  because 
of  the  'systematic  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
packers  against  the  organization  of  its  workers. 
Tlie  strike  of  1904  destroyed  the  union*  and  for 
thirteen  years  the  organiiation  of  the  yard5  has 
been  successfully  resisted.  In  1917  effective 
organization  again  made  itself  felt,  ao  that  by 
the  end  of  the  year  a  sizable  minority,  variously 
estimated  at  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  was  unioD- 
ized/  —  C.  S.  P. 
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packing-houses  are  all  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  m^nbers  of  the  Beef  Trust. 
Thk  becomes  a  strikingly  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  incompatibility  of  the  in- 
dustrial trust  and  the  unions.' 

But  this  'incompatibility  goes  even 
beyond  the  refusal  of  the  Trust  to  allow 
unionism  in  their  chosen  part  of  the 
industrial  field.  The  Trust  refuses  to 
tolerate  the  ascendancy  of  the  union 
even  in  that  part  of  the  industry  where 
it  does  no  business,  or  at  least  only  an 
unimportant  fraction  of  it.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1906  the  unions  forced  the  meat- 
packers  in  Evansville  and  most  of  those 
in  Louisville  to  acknowledge  the  *  closed 
shop,'  and  to  abide  by  the  union  rules. 
The  union  prepared  a  union  stamp,  a 
*meat  labd,'  to  be  stamped  on  all  car- 
casses slaughtered  in  these  shops.  Some 
emfdoyers,  friendly  to  the  union,  and 
even  bound  by  the  closed-shop  move- 
ment, were  nevertheless  absolutely  un- 
willing to  use  this  stamp,  because  they 
had  received  intimation  that,  if  they 
attempted  to  put  union-stamped  meat 
in  the  wholesale  market,  the  Beef 
Trust  would  invade  their  market,  imder- 
sdl  them,  and  break  them.  This  same 
threat  prevailed  the  imions  from  en- 
forcing the  use  of  the  meat  label,  in 
1908,  in  Buffalo,  in  Kansas  City,  and  in 
Wkhita,  Kansas. 

m 

Que  more  Chicago  strike  should  be 
cited,  to  indicate  a  related  but  impor- 
tant new  fhnae  in  this  conflict  between 
fedented  onployers  and  the  union. 
Whfle  the  g^ienil  statement  can  be 
made  that  no  effective  national  union 

*  Soon  after  this  paper  was  written,  the  Cluca- 
fD  Pidmif-Trade  CouncO  was  forced  out,  leav- 
iag  only  the  New  YoikCouDcfl,  which,  it  is  sus- 
pected, seceded  from  the  International  and  nuuie 
an  agreement  of  iteown  with  the  packers.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  there  are  coundb  in  seven  dUes: 
New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  East  St.  Loms,Kan- 
tM  Oty.  St.  Joaq^  ftnd  Omaha.  — C.  S.  P. 


exists  in  the  great  field  of  the  trustified 
industries,  to  the  unions  has  usually 
been  ascribed  an  indefinite  period  of 
effectiveness  in  the  industries  where 
skilled  handicraft  is  demanded,  where 
men  cannot  be  replaced  by  imskilled 
strike-breakers.  Two  fields  usually 
entirely  granted  to  these  skilled  unions 
are  the  responsible  work  connected 
with  railroading  and  with  tel^raphy. 
With  this  in  mind  let  us  study  the 
great  strike  of  the  Conunercial  Tele- 
graphers* Union  of  America  in  1907. 

The  strike  b^an  on  August  8,  1907, 
and  spread  at  once  to  every  ofiice  in 
the  United  States,  except  the  railroad 
tel^raphers.  The  union  leaders  claim- 
ed, with  apparent  truth,  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  all  operatives,  union  and 
non-union,  left  their  keys.  This  con- 
dition should  have  tied  up  national 
business  hopelessly  and  forced  the 
public  to  intervene  within  ten  days. 
The  union  had  no  war  fund,  and  dona- 
tions which  came  in  from  friendly 
unions  were  barely  sufficient  to  main- 
tain them  two  weeks.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  companies  were  backed  by 
the  most  powerful  capitalistic  interests 
in  the  country.  The  directors  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
included  J.  P.  Morgan,  J.  J.  Astor, 
George  Gould,  £.  H.  Harriman,  and 
James  Sullivan.  Clarence  H.  Mackay 
was  the  power  behind  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Company.  Barring  public  inter- 
vention, these  two  companies,  though 
losing  money,  could  fight  the  unions 
indefinitely.  The  unions  returned  to 
work  after  a  twelve  weeks'  battle, 
starved  and  broken.  The  companies 
seemed,  to  all  outward  appearances,  ab- 
solutely imtouched.  President  Clowry 
of  the  Western  Union  said  that  imder 
no  conditions  would  he  again  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  union. 

But  another  element  had  entered,  in 
character  vastly  more  important  as  a 
danger  to  the  union  than  the  proved 
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inequality  in  war-fund  strength.  That 
was  the  appearance,  induced  by  the 
strike,  of  the  technical  element  of  the 
automatic  machine.  When  the  skilled 
telegraphers  left  the  keys  in  the  Chi- 
cago office  of  the  Postal  Company,  a 
Rowland  and  a  Barclay  tel^raphic 
machine  were  introduced,  which  took 
care  of  the  New  York  and  St.  Louis 
wires.  Messages  were  sent  on  these 
machines  by  yoimg  women  who  knew 
practically  nothing  of  tel^raphy,  and 
at  the  receiving  end  the  message  came 
out  automatically  recorded  and  printed. 
Superintendent  Copen  of  the  Chicago 
office  stated  that  the  Postal  Company 
had  a  staff  of  experts  working  on  the 
Rowland  machine,  to  adapt  it  to  eco- 
nomical work  in  small  offices.  The 
Western  Union,  its  competitor,  is 
working,  regardless  of  expense,  to  per- 
fect the  Barclay  machine.^  The  intent 
of  allied  capital  to  build  up  an  aggres- 
sive labor  policy,  combined  with  its 
willingness  and  power  to  develop  tech- 
nique for  the  displacing  of  the  skilled 
and  organizable  workmen,  seems  not 
only  to  doom  the  union  in  the  field 
of  telegraphy,  but  also  to  forecast  a 
troubled  future  for  organized  labor  in 
other  apparently  secure  fields. 

The  American  Bridge  Company  con- 
trols a  large  part  of  the  coimtry's  heavy 
bridge-construction,  and  is  a  large  con- 
structor of  steel  buildings.  In  its  early 
life  the  company  purchased  its  struc- 
tural steel  mainly  from  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company;  but  since  that  com- 
pany's absorption  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  this  work  is  con- 
trolled by  the  central  organization. 

The  American  Bridge  Company  is 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  National 
Erectors'  Association,  and  this  associa- 

^  The  Barclay  machine  has  been  diacaitled  by 
the  Western  Union,  and  in  its  place  the  far  more 
efficient  Morkrum  machine  is  being  perfected.  — 
C.  S.  P. 


tion  was  organized  to  deal  with  labor 
in  steel  construqtion  work  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada.  The 
important  members  were*  the  American 
Bridge  Company,  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company, ,  McClintic-Marshall  Con- 
struction Company,  Pittsburg  Steel 
Construction  Company,  and  the  Phoe- 
nix Bridge  Company.  But  the  dom- 
inating factor  remained  the  American 
Bridge  Company. 

In  1905  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany had  a  closed-shop  agreement  with 
the  International  Association  of  Bridge 
and  Structural  Iron  Workers.  It  was 
complete  even  to  an  arbitration  clause. 
In  this  year  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany was  furnishing  structural  steel  to 
the  National  Tube  Company  for  a 
plant  at  McKeesport.  In  the  employ 
of  the  Tube  Company  at  this  plant 
were  non-imion  men,  and  the  union 
demanded  of  the  American  Bridge 
Company  that  it  force  the  Tube  Com- 
pany to  discharge  these  men  or  else 
stop  delivering  steel  to  them.  This  the 
company  refused  to  do.  A  few  months 
prior  to  this  contention,  the  structural 
workers  had  been  irritated  by  the  sub- 
letting by  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany of  three  New  England  contracts 
to  the  Boston  Bridge  Company,  a  non- 
union, or  open-shop,  company.  The 
imion  now  demanded  that  the  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Company  force  the  Boston 
Bridge  Company  to  use  union  men. 
On  its  refusal,  a  general  strike  was  call- 
ed against  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  was  claimed  by  the  Erectors'  As- 
sociation that  F.  M.  Ryan,  president 
of  the  Structural  Iron  Workers'  Union, 
demanded  that  no  subsidiary  company 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
should  furnish  steel  to  any  contractor 
who  used  non-union  men. 

The  American  Bridge  Company 
answered  this  early  in  1906  by  an- 
noimcing  a  strong  open-shop  policy; 
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and  in   May  the  National  Erectors 
took  a  similar  stand..  The  Erectors' 
Anodation  announced  officially  that 
they  had  adopted  the  open  shop  'as 
the  fixed  and  permanent  policy  of  the 
Association/  and  *  had  many  times  lent 
material  aid  in  the  open-shop  move- 
ment of  other  building  trades.'  At  a 
meeting  in  1906,  President  Briggs  of 
the  Association  stated  that  the  mould- 
&s  union  had  lost  sixty  per  cent  of 
its  membership  through  the  aggressive 
action  of  the  employers.    Secretary 
Hutchinson  in  1911  reported  formally 
that,  while  the  Founders'  Association 
bad  spent  $827,937  since  1901,  fight- 
ing strikes,  the  same  strikes  had  cost 
the  moulders'  union  $1,841,000. 

Following  the  aggressive  anti-union 
announcemoit  of  this  powerful  em- 
pkyers'  association  b^an  one  of  the 
roost  astounding  labor  battles  in  Amer- 
ican industrial  history.  The  imion  re- 
setted to  direct  action  and  dynamiting. 
Eighty-seven  ^[plosions  in  construc- 
tion jobs  were  imder  Federal  investiga- 
tion in  1911.  In  two  months  alone, 
seventy-five  s^ous  assaults  were  made 
on  non-union  men  in  New  York  City. 
The  National  Erectors'  Association 
paUished  a  list  of  113  dynamitings 
which  they  charged  to  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Bridge  and  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers. 

On  Deccnnber  1, 1911,  J.  B.  and  J.  J. 
McNamara  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge 
of  blowing  up  the  Times  building  and 
theUeweDyn  Iron  Works,  in  Los  Ange- 
les. This  confession  implicated  them 
in  the  whole  orgy  of  destruction.  On 
December  28,  1912,  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  Indiana  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  thirty-eight 
officials  and  onployees  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Bridge  and  Struc- 
tural Workers,  charged  in  fact  with  con- 
spiring to  further  the  dynamiting  and 
destruction  of  structural  work. 
No  economic  or  social  causes  of  the 


unparalleled  war  were  allowed  to  be  put 
in  evidence  in  either  trial.  The  avowed 
anti-union  policy  of  the  affiliated  em- 
ployers was  not  material  in  the  legal 
controversy.  An  experienced  critic  of 
the  Indiana  trial  voiced  one  widely 
held,  if  imexpressed,  opinion:  — 

There  are  some  bad  men  here,  I  think  — 
some  of  the  worst  criminals  in  the  United 
States.  But  only  a  few  are  like  that.  Most 
of  them  are  the  product  of  their  environ- 
ment. The  danger  of  their  work  calls  for 
red-blooded  men — men  of  recldessness  and 
courage.  In  their  fight  for  union  recogni- 
tion they  found  themsd  ves  up  against  a  bit- 
ter struggle  with  the  Steel  Corporation,  and 
they  actually  believed,  many  of  them,  that 
the  only  way  to  avoid  the  loss  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  complete  subjugation  was 
through  the  use  of  dynamite. 

The  Bridge  and  Structural  Workers 
Union  was  the  only  union  left  up  to 
1911  in  the  steel  industry,  and  to-day  it 
is  broken.^ 

The  basic  American  industries  are 
to-day,  in  fact,  union-free.  The  immi- 
grant each  year  dominates  the  labor 
force  more  and  more.  Each  season  the 
industrial  technique  makes  the  fac- 
^  tories  of  a  few  years  before  obsolete. 
The  crux  of  the  labor  policy  of  the 
trust  is  to  place  the  workman  on  as 
absolute  a  par  with  a  machine  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  organize  the  human  e^ment 
out  of  important  consideration.  The 
mechanization  of  industrial  production 
has  been  realized  in  America  beyond 
any  precedent  in  economic  history. 

American  unionism  may  survive  for 
a  long  period  in  certain  industries 
which  require  a  technical  training  and 
into  which,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  the  unskilled  immigrant  as  a 
strike-breaker.  Railroading,  printing, 
structural  steel  work,   plumbing,  all 

^  This  evidently  refers  to  the  union  organiza- 
tioo  within  the  Steel  G>rporation.  Its  member- 
ship in  1011  was  10,928,  in  1010,  81,560  (union 
figmes).  — C.  S.  P. 
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maintain  with  varying  success  a '  closed 
shop'  in  certain  localities;  but  each 
year  finds  the  organizations  more  and 
more  threatened  and  apprehensive. 
Employers'  associations,  citizens'  alli- 
ances, merchants'  and  manufacturers' 
associations,  are  called  into  life  by  some 
irresistible  stimulus,  and  unionism  is 
always  facing  a  prospect  of  war. 

This  is  not  due  to  the  accidental 
existence  of  a  selfish  and  cold-blooded 
generation  of  employers.  Many  capi- 
talists are  bewildered  to  find  them- 
selves arrayed  actively  against  the 
organization  of  their  men.^^They  are  in 
many  cases  able  to  explain  their  posi- 
tion only  by  claiming  that  unionism  in 
their  eyes  b  simply  an  organized  con- 
spiracy to  restrict  output  and  speed. 
This  they  see  is  incompatible  with  the 
industrial  technique  now  dominating 
their  whole  conception  of  their  indus- 
try. Immigrant  labor  as  an  isolated 
influence,  combined  with  the  tech- 
nique, and  both  lost  in  the  abyss  sep- 
arating the  man  from  his  employer. 


produces  an  industrial  status  in  which 
unionism  fails  of  all  its  old  strat^c 
strength.  America  to-day  is  well  on  the 
way  to  the  realization  of  industrial  life 
infinitely  ruled,  mechanicized,  and  de- 
socialized.  Let  trade-imionism  vanish, 
and  the  labor  world  will  be  made  up 
of  unsteady  folk-groups,  separated  by 
race  and  religion,  and  lacking  the  bond 
of  a  common,  hard-earned  technique. 

If  this  life  continues,  in  time  a  class- 
consciousness  will  run  through  these 
submerged  strata.  The  unifying  force 
will  be  a  conunonly  felt  bitterness,  and, 
as  leaders  are  found,  violent  strikes  will 
convidse  industry.  If  the  workers  have 
come  to  a  condition  where  their  sense 
of  inequality  and  injury  has  eaten  in 
deeply,  the  violence  can  continue,  feed 
on  itself,  and  create,  by  its  own  mani- 
festations, new  aspirations,  and  thus 
render  most  of  the  old  world  useless. 
The  danger  is  great,  because  the  forces 
hurrying  up  thid  evolution  are  deep, 
economic,  and  built  fundamentally 
into  our  present-day  industrial  life. 
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BY  ALFRED  L.   P.   DENNIS 


Last  autumn  at  Ennis,  a  little  gray 
town  in  troubled  and  troublesome  Coun- 
ty Clare,  I  inquired  of  a  gentlemanly 
old  loafer  as  to  the  large  public  building 
opposite  us.  *'Tis  the  Court  House, 
sor,  and  the  Asylum  is  just  half  a  mile 
further.'  Such  an  imconsciously  abim- 
dant  answer  might  serve  as  a  warning 
or  as  a  text  for  any  foreign  student  of 
Irish  conditions,  with  the  added  com- 


ment that  to  place  Bedlam  convenient- 
ly near  the  seat  of  authority  showed 
an  oflScial  forethought  unusual  in  Irish 
affairs. 

Unfortimately  for  us,  these  affairs 
are  no  longer  confined  to  Ireland ;  and  of 
late,  Ulster,  as  well  as  Sinn  Fein,  has 
been  bringing  home  to  us  the  din  of 
that  distressed  country.  Yet  there  is 
good  reason  even  for  this  unwelcome 
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crnnpfligning,  for  in  modem  history 
Irish  politics  have  rarely  been  purely 
insular  in  character.  The  isolation  of 
Ireland  ended  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  Atlantic  ceased  to  be  the 
mysterious  western  barrier  of  Europe 
and  became  a  common  maritime  high- 
way to  the  ends  of  the  world.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  natural  that  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  Ireland  should  have 
been  a  considerable  element  in  inter- 
national  rivalry  and  colonial  expansion. 

Yet  the  Irish  are  scarcely  a  race  of 
sailors.  The  ancient  domestic  life  of 
Ireland  lay  for  the  most  part  secluded 
behind  the  hills  and  highlands  which 
rise  from  the  coast  to  encircle  the  great 
central  plain,  the  heart  of  the  island. 
Even  the  estuaries  and  harbors  and 
the  sharply  indented  coast  have  been 
convenient  chiefly  to  the  foreigner, 
whether  merchant  or  raider.  Belfast 
is  not  a  natural  harbor,  and  its  impor- 
tance as  a  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial centre  is  largely  due  to  external 
factors.  Its  very  politics  have  an  ex- 
otic origin,  and  its  loyalty  is  not  local. 

In  the  rest  of  Ireland,  to  the  south 
and  west,  these  foreign  elements  are 
dder  if  less  concentrated.  Among  them 
has  stood  first  of  all  the  penetrating  au- 
thority of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
crosses  all  boundaries  as  an  interna^ 
tional  force  and  institution  second  to 
ncme.  The  rec^it  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  is 
due  in  part  to  food-conditions  in  a 
world  torn  by  wars  remote  from  Irish 
life.  And  countering  appeals  as  to  the 
political  fortunes  and  economic  future 
of  Irdand  cross  the  oceans  to-day  chief- 
ly because  there  are  so  many  of  Irish 
descent  or  birth  who  are  citizens  of 
other  coimtries  and  dominions. 

In  the  face  of  such  conditions  rises 
Snn  Fein,  —  *  Ourselves  Alone,'  —  a 
spirit  and  an  organization  domestic,  na- 
tional, and  intensive  in  character.  Yet 
the  birth  of  Sinn  Fein,  and  even  theearly 


pain  of  Ireland  in  that  travail,  are  quick 
to  touch  politics  and  peoples  the  world 
around.  It  is  another  fateful  Irish  para- 
dox. Indeed,  the  external  importance 
of  Ireland,  its  foreign  relations  and  con- 
nections, may  well  be  one  reason  for 
the  defeat  of  the  ingested  and  local  am- 
bitions of  Sinn  Fein. 

For  Englishmen  there  is,  first,  the  sad 
historical  fact  that  a  restless,  unhappy 
Ireland  has  been  a  menace  to  Great 
Britain  for  centuries  past.  At  every 
crisis,  in  all  the  great  wars  of  modern 
English  history,  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land have  tried  to  make  use  of  Ireland. 
In  the  Spanish  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  Great  Armada  was 
preparing  to  end  the  liberties  and  na- 
tional life  of  Protestant  England,  Span- 
ish aid  to  rebellious  Ireland  was  a  part 
of  the  immense  campaign  by  land  and 
sea.  In  the  various  stages  of  the  strug- 
gle for  constitutional  government  in 
England  dmdng  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  the  misfortune  of  Ireland  to 
suffer  from  the  ferocious  temper  those 
struggles  provoked,  and  to  b^et  the 
tradition  that  Ireland  was  a  danger  to 
the  natural  and  national  liberties  of 
England.  In  the  long  Anglo-French 
rivalries  which  ended  only  at  Waterloo, 
England's  misgovemment  of  Ireland, 
and  French  policy,  aligned  thousands 
of  Irishmen  in  sympathy  with  France. 

The  American  and  French  Revolu- 
tions brought  Ireland  to  the  front  in 
British  domestic  politics.  And  only 
yesterday,  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Central  Powers,  Ireland  threatened  to 
become  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  British 
Empire,  a  base  for  German  intrigue 
and  attack  on  the  Allied  cause.  In  1916, 
while  the  French  held  at  Verdim,  Sinn 
Fein  leaders  struck  at  Dublin  in  a  fash- 
ion to  aid  and  comfort  the  men  who  sank 
the  Lusitania.  Even  to-day  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  find  strong  Sinn  Fein  support- 
ers in  America  who  were  also  original 
apologists  for  Germany  in  the  war. 
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With  such  memories,  and  in  view  of 
actual  conditions  of  naval  and  military 
safety,  the  futiure  of  Ireland  is  a  prime 
consideration  to  the  national  defense  of 
Great  Britain.  At  present,  Ireland  is 
both  a  liability  and  an  asset.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  recent  war,  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland  was  held  in 
quasi-order  by  something  like  100,000 
British  troops.  To-day  areas  of  mili- 
tary control  are  constantly  shifting, 
and  men  armed  as  for  the  trenches  are 
the  companions  of  daily  life.  Political 
murder,  by  alleged  supporters  of  Sinn 
Fein,  has  thriven  in  this  atmosphere  of 
distrust  and  devilment;  and  advocates 
of  coercion  and  ruthless  action  gain 
support  from  the  highest  authorities. 

Chi  the  naval  side  the  Admiralty  well 
knows  the  dreadful  responsibilities 
laid  on  the  Irish  patrol  because  of  the 
state  of  Ireland  and  the  physical  oppor- 
timities  for  enemy  submarines  in  Irish 
waters.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe 
all  the  stories  of  mysterious  landings 
and  of  secret  bases  used  by  German 
commanders  during  the  war.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  Irish  waters  were  ene- 
my waters  during  the  greater  part  at 
least  of  1917,  and  that  when  we  went 
into  the  war  the  Allies  practically  did 
not  enjoy  the  command  of  the  sea. 

With  the  lesson  of  these  recent  events 
in  mind,  the  existence  of  a  potentially 
rebellious  Ireland  is  to  England  a  naval 
menace  of  the  first  order.  Certainly 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  in  1914, 
Germans  viewed  with  approval  the  sup- 
ply of  arms  both  to  the  followers  of  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  to  the  National 
Volunteers  of  the  South.  Purely  on 
groimds  of  national  defense  and  econ- 
omy, the  argument  for  a  satisfactory 
Irish  settlement  is  tremendous.  Indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  only  by  the  air  could 
the  Irish  danger  be  met  quickly  and 
adequately.   The  distances  from  Eng- 


lish aerodromes  are  easily  covered  by 
bombing  planes.  But  the  areas  to  be 
covered,  the  configuration  of  the  coun- 
try-side, and  the  lack  of  great  strate- 
gical centres  to  be  affected  by  attack 
from  the  air  would  present  special  diflS- 
culties  even  in  an  air  campaign. 

Nevertheless,  the  danger  to  England 
of  an  independent  Ireland,  whetherneu- 
tral  or  belligerent,  is  even  greater.  As  a 
neutral  in  another  war,  Ireland  would 
again  be  a  hotbed  of  enemy  intrigue 
and  propaganda.  If  Spain  could  offer 
occasional  aid  for  enemy  naval  opera- 
tions in  the  recent  war,  certainly  Irish 
estuaries  would  offer  peculiar  opportu- 
nities in  another  war  against  England. 
Indeed,  a  neutral  Sinn  Fein  republic 
would  be  almost  unthinkable.  Without 
the  opportunity  or  means  of  self-pro- 
tection, with  a  population  possibly 
affected  by  ancient  hatreds,  an  Irish 
republic  would  probably  be  swept  into 
the  vortex  of  any  futiure  naval  war  un- 
less it  were  completely  protected  by  the 
British  Navy.  As  a  whole,  therefore,  an 
independent  Ireland  seems  an  impos- 
sible thought  from  the  point  of  view  of 
British  safety. 

Yet  there  are  three  hypotheses  which 
might  give  such  a  result.  In  the  first 
place,  if  a  war  against  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empire  on  the  one  side 
by  a  coalition  of  European  and  Asiatic 
powers,  to  which  Japan  would  be  an 
indispensable  party,  shoiild  result  in  an 
overwhelming  victory  for  the  enemy, 
it  is  conceivable  that,  for  a  short  time, 
an  independent  Ireland  might  emerge 
from  such  a  catastrophe. 

A  second  hypothesis  with  like  result 
would  require  a  successful  war,  whether 
military  or  economic,  in  behalf  of  Ire- 
land, by  the  United  States  against  the 
British  Empire  and  its  allies,  perhaps 
including  both  Japan  and  France.  In 
such  an  event,  we  should,  of  course, 
become  the  guarantor  and  protector  of 
Ireland  in  her  new-found  liberty  against 
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an  England  less  than  seventy  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Irish  coast. 

A  third  hypothesis  would  be  a  suc- 
cessftil  war  bajsed  on  the  disruption  of 
the  British  Empire  by  therevoltof  Can- 
ada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  aid- 
ed by  the  United  States  Navy,  charged 
with  the  command  of  all  the  seas. 

There  are  of  course  other  equally  im- 
likdy  and  costly  hypothetical  combina- 
tions to  the  same  «id.  But  these  are, 
in  cold  blood,  the  three  chief  ways  by 
which  our  vociferating  hyphenates  in 
America,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a 
laige  section  of  native  Irishmen,  might 
win  by  military  and  economic  force 
their  heart's  desire  —  an  independent 
Sinn  F^  republic.  Does  not  this  seem 
like  a  reducHo  ad  absurdum? 

But  what  of  American  interest  in  such 
an  event?  God  placed  Ireland  where 
idle  is,  and  with  varied  effect  the  first 
element  in  her  tempestuous  history  is 
her  geographical  position.  The  Atlan- 
tic is  broad;  but  man  has  narrowed  it, 
and  ocean  highways  of  the  world  go 
past  Irish  shores.  Only  recently  these 
facts  have  been  of  peculiar  interest  to 
us  because  of  the  admirable  operations 
of  our  naval  forces  in  these  waters.  Of 
ooufse,  in  1917  there  were  amiable 
mandarins  in  Washington  and  else- 
where who  thought  we  could  go  to  war 
without  fighting;  but  from  the  after- 
noon of  April  6,  and  even  before  that 
day,  there  were  also  men  who  imder- 
stood  that  Ireland  must  be  one  of  the 
first  places  from  which  we  must  fight 
G^many.  That  is  why  our  destroyers 
went  first  to  Irish  waters  to  defend  our 
shores.  There  they  guarded  the  long 
lines  of  communication  which  led  from 
the  wheatfields  of  the  West,  from  the 
or&docks  of  Lake  Superior,  from  all 
the  industrial  c^itres  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
from  the  gateway  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
to  the  support  of  our  far-flung  frontier 
of  American  dvilization.  In  that  way 


Ireland  became,  in  spite  of  the  enemy 
and  of  small  groups  of  Irish  traitors,  an 
outpost  of  our  liberties. 

The  fact  that  Ireland  was  under  the 
protection  of  our  fellow  belligerent  made 
this  possible.  That  war  is  now  part  of 
history,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
self-interest  and  self-protection,  Amer- 
ica has  a  strategical  concern  in  the 
condition  of  Ireland  second  only  to 
Great  Britain's.  In  peace  as  in  war 
Ireland  lies  almost  athwart  our  main 
channels  of  trade  with  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  If  we  should  ever  have  to 
oppose  the  other  English-speaking  peo- 
ples, Ireland  and  Canada  would  prob- 
ably be  our  main  regions  of  activity. 
But  such  a  possibility  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were 
to  be  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  a  con- 
tinental power,  whether  European  or 
Asiatic,  the  state  of  Ireland  would  be  a 
direct  consideration.  And  an  independ- 
ent Ireland,  weak  and  comparatively 
defenseless,  open  to  hostile  intrigue 
and  propaganda,  would  be  a  potential 
menace  to  our  safety.  At  least  for  these 
reasons  we  have  an  interest,  clearly  na^ 
tional,  in  the  Irish  question,  which  the 
British  do  not  always  appreciate. 

But  the  day  of  national  wars  may 
have  passed.  We  may  find  the  mobil- 
ization of  our  forces  needed  only  as  we 
play  a  part  in  an  international  crusade 
against  some  cpmmon  enemy  of  world- 
wide peace.  In  that  event,  our  inter- 
est would  dictate  a  stable  Ireland  which 
could  be  protected  and  which  would  not 
be  an  additional  peril.  Do  those  Sinn 
Fein  leaders  who  so  eagerly  oppose  the 
League  of  Nations  or  similar  interna^ 
tional  guaranties  of  peace  reckon  fully 
the  elements  on  which  they  call?  I 
remember  a  recent  conversation  in  Ire- 
land with  an  eminent  and  delightful 
Irish  Catholic  prelate,  who,  with  a 
group  of  a  dozen  clergy  of  his  church, 
declared  his  opposition  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Peace  Treaty  by  America 
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unless  and  until  Ireland  should  become 
an  independent  republic.  To  him  in 
natural  fashion  the  peace  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  even  the  defeat  of  Germany, 
seemed  of  small  account  compared  to 
his  desire.  One  could  sympathize  with 
his  sincerity,  yet  deplore  his  limited 
view.  For,  either  the  world  was  to  re- 
main a  vast  armed  camp  with  civilize^ 
tion  in  chaos,  or  a  new  struggle  must 
ensue,  which  would  leave  the  British 
Empire  in  pieces  and  beat  Great  Brit- 
ain to  the  groimd,  in  order  to  force  a 
conclusion,  which  would  in  any  case  be 
bitterly  opposed  by  more  than  a  million 
Irishmen  themselves.  Furthermore,  in 
America  the  very  forces,  whether  par- 
tisan or  not,  which  have  opposed  the 
League  of  Nations  and  delayed  the  rat- 
ification of  the  Peace  Treaty  by  the 
Senate  are  largely  indifferent  to  Euro- 
pean conditions  and  advocate  non- 
intervention by  America  in  foreign 
questions.  What  practical  and  effec- 
tive aid,  therefore,  can  Sinn  Fein  expect 
from  parties  whose  principles  are  the 
negation  of  her  hopes  for  assistance? 

A  further  national  interest  for  Amer- 
ica in  the  campaign  which  the  Irish 
situation  has  let  loose  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  is  also  shared  by  the  great 
dominions  of  the  British  Empire.  In 
all  of  these  there  are  considerable  popu- 
lations of  Irish  race  and  sympathies, 
but  the  local  problems  of  nationality 
in  these  dominions  have  slowly  been 
gaining  satisfactory  answers.  Within 
the  British  Empire  each  has  secured 
self-government  and  practically  na- 
tional consciousness,  combined  with 
imperial  loyalty.  In  South  Africa,  in 
spite  of  racial  divisions,  recent  war, 
and  ill-judged  rebellion,  liberty  has 
foimd  security  for  both  Boer  and  Brit- 
on, and  the  native  black  is  no  longer  a 
mere  pawn  in  the  white  man's  ruthless 
expansion.  In  Canada,  Protestant  and 
Catholic  agree  to  differ  and  remain  more 
or  less  content  under  a  common  flag. 


New  Zealand  and  Australia  each  has 
won  to  unity  under  a  different  form  of 
self-government,  and  has  faced  success- 
fully the  domestic  dangers  of  radical 
experiment.  But,  in  common  with  New- 
foimdland,  all  these  great  centres  of  sei>- 
arate  life,  so  varied  and  so  distant^  are 
still  vital,  loynl  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Yet  to  a  greater  extent  or  less  the 
wide  dispersal  of  Irishmen  within  the 
imperial  boimdaries  makes  the  Irish 
question  both  an  imperial  and  a  local 
problem.  The  experiences  of  the  war 
and  pressing  domestic  problems  may 
have  obscured  tempors^y  the  Irish 
issue  for  Canadians.  But  in  Australia 
it  has  emerged  again  in  a  way  to  affect 
recent  and  internal  matters.  Already 
the  appeal  to  the  United  Kingdom  to 
settle  the  Irish  question  is  voiced  by 
Australians  who  dread  the  full  develoi>- 
ment  of  an  Irish  partisan  organization 
which  may  influence  Australian  politics 
and  elections  on  issues  remote  from  the 
Commonwealth.  They  naturally  op- 
pose the  injection  of  ancient  and  old- 
world  antagonisms  into  the  new  and 
vigorous  political  life  of  the  Antipodes. 
To  a  less  extent,  the  situation  may 
develop  along  similar  lines  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire. 

As  compared  with  these  sn^aller  ex- 
periences, our  own  Irish  problem  in 
America  becomes  more  serious  in  this 
year  of  controversy  and  political  tur- 
moil. We  know  to  our  cost  that  in  our 
'melting-pot'  all  the  elements  have  not 
melted.  The  issue  of  the  hyphenates 
and  of  true  Americanism  is  still  with  us. 
Already  Sinn  Fein  has  seized  on  the 
situation:  its  adherents  in  this  country 
have  used  propaganda  to  the  limits  of 
the  Constitution,  if  not  beyond.  And 
there  is  danger  that  a  particular  solu- 
tion of  a  question  subject  to  a  foreign 
sovereignty  may  become  a  test  for 
candidates  in  an  American  political 
campaign.  The  temptation  to  our  as- 
tute and  unscrupulous  political  mana* 
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gers  will  be  great.  American  interests 
lie  at  least  indirectly  involved  in  the 
settkmait  of  the  Irish  controversy. 
But  it  would  be  presulnptuous  and  im- 
pertinoit  for  Americans  to  meddle  in 
the  internal  politics  of  the  United  King- 
dun  and  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
United  States  government  has  not  in- 
terfered directly  or  in  constitutional 
hflhion  in  Irish  matters,  and  sensible 
men  of 'whatever  breed  or  party  hope 
she  iKill  not  do  so.  Yet  the  happy  pres- 
ence in  our  population  of  over  fifteen 
millions  of  people  of  Irish  descent  or 
birth  gives  us  inevitably  a  natural 
cooG^n  in  the  situation.  The  fact  that 
friendly  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire  is  now 
the  best  guaranty  of  world  peace,  which 
is  also  an  American  interest,  adds  im- 
portance to  any  threatened  interference 
with  that  relationship.  We  may,  there- 
fore, be  justified  in  crying  a  plague  on 
all  your  houses  to  those  who  fail  to  pro- 
vide, accept,  and  administer  a  justifi- 
able plan  for  Ireland.  What  that  par- 
ticular plan  or  solution  is  to  be  may  not 
be  an  immediate  American  concern. 
But  we  cannot  be  indifl*erent  to  the 
present  situation,  whether  that  is  due 
to  the  delays  or  mistakes  of  the  British 
gov^nment,  to  the  obstinacy  of  Ulster, 
or  to  the  extravagances  of  Sinn  Fein. 
Those  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  who 
are  aware  of  the  facts  are  alive  to  this 
monace  to  Anglo-American  accord.  A 
few  of  them  and  certain  extreme  ele- 
ments in  the  United  States  imdoubted- 
ly  rejoice  at  the  possibility. 

In  this  whole  situation  the  tradition 
and  memory  of  heartrending  distress 
in  Ireland  have  a  bearing.  Poverty 
and  misery  still  exist.  Dublin  slumscon- 
tinue  notorious,  the  houising  problem 
is  acute,  some  branches  of  labor  are  un- 
der-paid, and  in  bleak  and  barren 
western  counties  the  peasant  lives  a 
hard  life  in  spite  of  governmental  as- 
dstance.    Communications  of  all  sorts 


are  poor,  natural  resources  have  not 
been  adequately  developed,  better  agri- 
cultural equipment  is  needed,  and  Ire- 
land is  overtaxed.  These  are  l^acies  of 
the  ancien  rigime.  But  by  way  of  con- 
trast Ireland  is  relatively  more  prosper- 
ous than  in  1914  or,  in  fact,  than  ever 
before.  The  tale  of  a  starving,  prostrate, 
and  poverty-stricken  coimtry  is  no  lon- 
ger true.  Indeed,  increase  in  material 
prosperity  and  the  intellectual  ferment 
of  a  new  age  are  partially  responsi- 
ble for  renewed  political  imrest.  Simi- 
lar conditions  existed  in  France  just 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution.  People  are  now  asking 
why  they  have  not  been  better  off  be- 
fore, and  the  more  progressive  are  look- 
ing for  further  opportunities  for  less 
restricted  prosperity.  But  increasing 
agriculture  and  industry  do  not  neces- 
sarily hide  political  and  Mministrative 
anomalies,  or  lessen  the  distrust  of  the 
British  government  felt  by  the  majority 
of  Irishmen.  So  it  is  a  serious  mistake 
to  allow  the  imdoubted  facts  of  Irish 
economic  improvement  to  obscure  the 
broader  and  more  social  causes  of  Irish 
discontent. 

m 

'Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone' ; 
in  any  case  he  does  not  eat  it  by  him- 
self. In  Ireland  particularly  we  must 
reckon  on  forces  which  are  not  purely 
material,  and  which  connect  the  domes- 
tic aspects  of  her  life  with  the  conditions 
of  her  external  trade  and  with  her  eco- 
nomic relationship  to  the  outside  world. 
Thus  during  the  eighteenth  century 
prostrating  burdens  and  restrictions 
were  laid  on  Iriish  industry  at  the  de- 
mand of  jealous  British  competitors. 
Lack  of  transportation,  the  agricultural 
self-sufficiency  of  England,  and  all  the 
evils  of  landlordism  combined  to  ham- 
per Irish  export  trade.  The  final  devel- 
opment of  free  trade  between  Ireland 
and  Britain,  and  the  establishment  of 
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Grattan*8  Parliament  in  1782,  grew 
directly  from  political  conditions  at  the 
time  of  our  own  War  of  Independence. 

The  economic  opportunity  thus  given 
to  Ireland  was,  however,  tardy;  for 
new  industrial  conditions  were  soon  to 
place  Irish  manufactures  at  a  peculiar 
disadvantage.  The  development  in 
England  of  the  factory  system,  the 
concentration  of  industry  in  coal  and 
iron  districts,  and  the  vast  changes  due 
to  capitalism  as  a  part  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  left  Irish  manufactures  un- 
der a  heavy  handicap.  The  new  indus- 
trial world  went  on  without  her  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
She  lacked  capital;  she  had  no  iron  and 
produced  no  fuel  for  industrial  purposes. 
She  raised  no  cotton;  her  woollen  trade 
had  been  killed  by  English  laws  a  cen- 
tury earlier;  and  her  manufacture  of 
linen  was  still  limited  by  the  ancient 
system  of  cottage  labor  and  domestic 
economy.  Labor  she  had  in  abimdancc, 
for  her  depopulation  was  just  beginning. 

Yet  the  vast  changes  which  were  then 
taking  place  in  Great  Britain  could  have 
given  Ireland  a  new  chance  for  wealth. 
For  in  England  agriculture  was  fast  be- 
coming totally  inadequate  to  supply 
the  demands  for  food  made  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  population  of  her 
industrial  centres.  The  agricultural 
development  of  Ireland  would,  ther^ 
fore,  have  been  a  great  aid  to  England. 
Almost  at  her  shores  was  a  potential 
supply  of  food,  which  under  early  and 
sufficient  stimulus  would  have  been  a 
godsend  to  Great  Britain  during  the 
recent  war.  Even  in  belated  and  inade- 
quate fashion  Irish  food  was  of  value 
to  England,  and  is  to-day  the  chief 
source  of  Irish  prosperity.  And  this  de- 
spite the  long  years  of  n^lect  and  dis- 
sipation of  resources.  Except  for  sugar, 
tea,  and  coffee  Ireland  is  practically 
self-supporting,  and  her  natural  market 
lies  at  her  doors.  During  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years  rapid  attempts  have 


been  made  to  remedy  the  iniquities 
and  stupidities  of  earlier  generations. 

The  way  is  open  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease this  natuiU  prosperity  by  giving 
Ireland  a  better  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce food  which  England  needs,  and 
which  she  can  buy  without  considering 
the  fluctuations  of  foreign  exchange. 
From  an  economic  point  of  view  this  is 
not  the  time  for  the  separation  of  Ire- 
land from  the  British  Empire  but  of 
closer  cooperation  between  England 
and  Ireland.  For  a  prosperous  Ireland 
is  an  asset  to  Great  Britain,  and  she 
remains  England's  largest  trader,  in 
this  respect  exceeding  even  America. 

If  this  be  true  primarily  of  agricul- 
tural Ireland,  the  economic  relations 
between  the  new  industrial  Ireland  and 
England  are  even  nearer.  For  during 
the  past  hundred  years  a  special  and 
significant  economic  connection  has 
given  new  life  to  the  political  union 
which  was  based  on  historical  ties  of 
race  and  religion  between  Ulster  and 
Great  Britain.  To-day  the  industrial 
life  of  northeastern  Ireland,  which  cen- 
tres about  Belfast,  is  dependent  on 
external  sources  of  supply,  not  only  for 
practically  all  raw  materials,  but  for 
fuel  and  machinery  as  well.  To-day  a 
former  president  of  the  Belfast  Chamber 
of  Commerce  says:  'Shipbuilding  and 
engineering,  rope-making,  tobacco  man- 
ufacture, distilling,  cotton  printing  and 
dyeing,  the  making-up  trade,  which  in- 
cludes ready-made  clothing  of  various 
kinds,  may  all  be  regarded  as  exotic  in- 
dustries,' for  the  maintenance  of  which 
Ulster  is  dependent  chiefly  on  England. 
Even  in  the  linen  trade  six  sevenths  of 
the  flax  has  normally  been  grown  out- 
side of  Ireland,  though  Irish  enterprise 
is  now  trying  to  revive  this  form  of 
agriculture  and  thus  also  to  secure  a 
healthier  and  more  widespread  distri- 
bution of  this  industry.  Naturally 
financial  and  banking  connections  have 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  relation- 
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ship  with  England,  And  the  balance  of 
parties  at  Westminster  has  givai  polit- 
ical importanc^e  to  these  links. 

Under  the  curcumstances  great  credit 
is  due  to  the  eneargy  and  ability  of  the 
men  who,  in  spite  of  natural  disadvan- 
tages* have  won  for  Belfast  her  splen- 
did industrial  position  by  utilizing  her 
nearness  to  the  iron-  and  coal-fields  of 
Great  Britain,  and  have  thus  finally 
bfDttght  to  Ireland  the  rapid  develop- 
iiMat  of  the  industrial  revolution.  But 
this  growth  has,  of  course,  complicated 
die  political  situation  to-day.  To  Brit- 
ain Bdfast  is  a  national  asset,  and  to 
Ukt^  the  existence  of  the  U  nited  King- 
dom is  a  guaranty  of  her  prosperity. 
'Big  Business'  is  on  the  side  of  the 
present  political  arrangement.  Indus- 
trial Bdfast  looks  with  apprehension  at 
the  possibility  of  an  Irish  l^islature 
at  Dublin  in  which  representatives  of 
agricultural  interests  would  be  in  the 
majority.  To  antagonisms  based  on 
religious  differences  and  political  tradi- 
tion th^e  has  come  the  apparent  sepa- 
ratbn  of  varied  economic  life.  Yet  for 
both  the  industrial  northeast  and  for 
agricultural  Ireland  prosperity  depends 
largely  on  the  vitality  of  the  economic 
relationship  with  Great  Britain.  That 
vitality  does  not  rest  solely  on  any 
artificial  monopoly  maintained  by  un- 
scrupulous dictation  or  manipulation. 
Such  limitations  on  the  further  prosper- 
ity of  Ireland  as  at  present  exist  are  due 
chiefly  to  faulty  administration  by  the 
British,  to  a  diort^sighted  policy  which 
does  not  appreciate  the  mutual  value 
of  further  improv^n^it  and  content  in 
Ireland. 

IV 

Smn  Fein  has  called  for  a  *  National 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Be- 
souroes  and  Indiistries  of  Ireland,'  and 
is  asking  for  $10,000,000  in  America 
to  issue  bonds  of  an  *  Irish  Republic' 
to  aid  economic  conditions  in  Ireland. 

yOL.  Its  -  NO.  2 


Unquestionably  funds  are  needed  to 
promote  the  industrial  and  agriciiltural 
revival.  But  to  require  political  inde- 
pendence for  that  end  is  the  height  of 
folly.  It  will  defeat  its  very  purpose, 
for  it  will  alienate  the  elements  which 
are  essential  to  the  success  of  any  broad 
programme  of  social  improvement. 
That  independence  could  be  won  only 
by  a  successful  rebellion  or  by  a  great 
foreign  war.  The  first  is  impossible, 
and  the  second,  even  if  possible,  would 
destroy  the  natural  market  for  Irish 
produce,  deprive  industry  of  its  supply 
of  fuel  and  raw  materials,  and  wreck  the 
chief  regions  involved.  On  purely  eco- 
nomic groimds  independence  thus  won 
would  bring  about  the  ruin  of  Ireland. 
Sinn  Fein,  with  itsideals  of  self-reliance, 
with  its  slogan  of  'Ourselves  Alone,' 
with  its  claim  of  *  Ireland  for  the  Irish,' 
was  originally  an  economic  rather  than 
a  political  movement.  To-day  its  po- 
litical organization  and  purposes  are 
bedeviling  even  its  limited  economic 
conceptions. 

Such  political  partisanship,  with  its 
venom  of  persond  hatreds,  rests  heavy 
on  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  Ireland.  'Anglo-Irish  his- 
tory is  for  Englishmen  to  remember  and 
for  Irishmen  to  forget,'  if  justice  and 
wisdom  and  sympathy  are  to  win  the 
day;  and  undoubtedly  the  intelligent 
public  opinion  of  the  world  is  against 
the  continuance  of  the  present  situation. 
This  may  seem  incomprehensible  and 
unfair  to  many  Ulstermen;  but  one 
measure  of  their  failure  to  understand 
the  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  found  in 
the  recent  solemn  remark  of  an  Ulster 
representative  in  America:  'Great  Brit- 
ain gives  us  a  paternal  government  es- 
pecially adapted  to  our  needs.'  The  day 
has  long  gone  by  wh^i  even  Ulster  can 
endure  a  'paternal  government,'  and 
to-day  all  Ireland  suffers  from  the  de- 
lays and  expenses  of  a  remote  gov- 
ernment from  Westminster  rux  Dublin 
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Castle.  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his 
'Covenanters'  have  set  an  example  of 
defiance  which  does  not  fit  with  a  pic- 
ture of  submission  to  paternalism,  while 
the  needs  of  all  Ireland  cry  aloud. 

Not  least  of  these  is  the  need  of 
wider  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  and 
idealistic  qualities  of  Irish  life,  which 
mingle  so  mysteriously  with  the  con- 
servative and  material  elements  of 
national  character.  Irish  politics  can, 
therefore,  never  be  stripped  of  their 
human  quality;  the  very  limitations  of 
rural  life  have  given  them  a  local  im- 
portance beyond  their  due;  and  thus 
the  political  discontent  of  a  residue  of 
Irishmen  in  Ireland  carries  a  poignant 
personal  appeal  to  the  race  at  large 
beyond  the  seven  seas. 

Here  again,  therefore,  the  external 
features  of  the  Irish  question  crowd  on 
domestic  aspects.  The  experience  of  the 
race  outside  of  Ireland  has  been  that  of 
local  self-government  under  a  central 
political  control.  Under  such  a  system, 
whether  in  America  or  within  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  the  vast  majority  of  Irish- 
men have  foimd  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity. Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  most  of  them  should 
sympathize  with  the  aims  of  local  self- 
government  in  Ireland,  and  respond  to 
the  ideals  of  Irish  nationalism.  Any 
longer  to  deny  or  to  delay  such  a  settle- 
ment is  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  Irishmen  under  whatever 
flag.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  lays  a  re- 
sponsibility, not  only  on  the  British 
government,  but  also  on  the  warring 
factions  in  Ireland.  Indeed,  the  con- 
tinued sympathy  of  moderate  Irish 
opinion  throughout  the  world  may  well 
depend  on  the  response  which  the  silent, 
moderate  majority  in  Ireland  may  make 
to  sane  compromise,  and  the  prospect  of 
economic  progress  and  political  peace. 
But  the  Irish  question  has  been  too  long 
in  the  open  to  permit  of  its  successful 
solution  by  methods  ({f  close  bargaining 


and  backstairs  intrigue.  For  to-day 
'Irish  discontent  is  a  world  force.'  The 
distrust  of  England  felt  in  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland  is  founded  in  history; 
it  will  take  more  than  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  lessen  it.  Any  settlem^it  will 
need  a  'good  press';  and  the  tradition 
of  Irish  life  requires  .the  grand  gesture. 

The  dead  hand  of  religious  intoler- 
ance has  also  helped  to  delay  any  ap- 
propriate solution.  This  in  turn  has 
reacted  imfavorably  on  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland.  For  the  continued 
domestic  controversy  has  tended  to 
isolate  the  Irish  clergy  from  general 
movements  of  religious  and  social  policy 
directed  and  fostered  by  the  Vatican. 
Indeed,  it  is  open  to  serious  doubt  how 
far  the  Vatican  is  in  sympathy  with 
Sinn  Fein.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the 
higher  clergy  were  not  encouraged  to 
espouse  the  Nationalist  cause,  and  in 
England  they  have  supported  the 
Unionist  Party.  In  so  far  as  Sinn  Fein 
may  be  a  radical,  revolutionary  body, 
assisted  by  secret  societies  which  are 
under  the  clerical  ban,  the  Vatican  is 
naturally  opposed  to  it.  Yet  the  lower 
clergy,  the  parish  priests,  who  are  for 
the  most  part  farmers'  sons,  trained  and 
educated  only  in  Ireland,  are  bound  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  local  interests 
and  enthusiasms  of  their  parishioners. 
As  social  disturbances  and  political 
crimes  have  followed  in  the  wake  of 
Sinn  Fein  agitation,  the  problem  for 
the  church  has  become  more  difficult. 
There  have  been  brave  demmciations, 
by  higher  clergy,  of  murders;  but  one 
cannot  escape  the  strong  impression 
that,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  lead- 
ership previously  enjoyed  by  the  local 
priests  is  passing  into  lay  hands.  Cer- 
tainly Ireland's  social  problems  are  no 
longer  profiting  by  clerical  direction. 

The  case  of  Protestantism  in  Ulster 
is  somewhat  different.  There  the  polit- 
ical tom-toms  have  been  beaten  vig- 
orously by  ecclesiastical  leaders.    The 
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Grand  Master  of  the  Orange  Lodge  has 
been  a  clergyman;  and  the  fear  of 
Catholic  domination  has  roused  anci^it 
prejudiceB  in  spite  of  every  official  and 
legal  guaranty  of  rdigious  tolerance  and 
protection  in  any  proposed  new  Irish 
constitution.  You  will  hear  more  talk 
about  the  rdigious  side  of  the  Irish 
question  in  a  day  in  Belfast  or  from 
Uktermen  than  from  Dublin  Catholics 
in  a  week.  To  an  American  Protestant 
the  impression  is  not  happy;  and  the 
assertion  that  only  Protestants  have  to 
fear  Catholicism  and  consequently  dis- 
cuss the  question  more  fully  does  not 
ring  true.  The  whole  religious  contro- 
versy is  out  of  touch  with  the  modem 
world;  and  it  is  open  to  serious  doubt 
whether  Ulstermoi  can  continue  to  ap- 
peal successfully  to  their  fellow  church- 
men in  Great  Britain  to  support  them 
politically  on  religious  grounds.  In  any 
case  the  plain  lesson  of  everyday  life  in 
Irdand  to-day  is  that  Protestants  and 
Catholics  can  cooperate  amicably  and 
effectivdy  in  public  affairs  of  conunon 
concern. 

The  world  has  also  had  its  fill  of 
assassination  as  a  political  method. 
Yet  I  have  heard  political  murder  de- 
fended, or  at  least  excused,  by  Sinn 
Peinas  in  Ireland,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  recoit  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Lord  French  will  find  support.  That 
crime  may  not  have  been  directly  of 
Sinn  Fein  origin;  but  indh'ectly  it  is 
the  result  both  of  extreme  Sinn  Fern 
agitation  working  in  fertUe  soil  and  of 
a  governmental  policy  which  has  sought 
in  general  coercion  the  chief  remedy  for 
long-continued  and  justifiable  political 
discontent.  Neither  method  excuses 
the  other,  and  both  give  further  evi- 
dence of  the  need  of  a  new  dispensation. 

Here  again  one  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  constitutional  reform 
has  arisen  in  part  from  the  external 
political  relations  of  Ireland.  For  the 
*  Ulster  Question '  has  thriven  on  English 


party  controversy,  and  the  Irish  issue 
as  a  whole  has  been  the  bane  of  political 
life  at  Westminster.  Till  recently  one 
of  the  obstacles  to  an  Irish  settlement 
was  due  to  the  personal  and  party 
commitments  of  English  Unionists  to 
Ulster  Unionists,  to  protect  that  group 
from  constitutional  changes  in  Ireland 
to  which  they  objected. 


Any  proposal  for  the  settlement  of 
•the  Irish  controversy  is,  therefore,  at 
once  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
trust and  hostility  almost  imimaginable. 
Yet  there  are  moderate  and  sane  men 
in  Ireland  who,  even  though  nominally 
Sinn  Fein  or  Carsonite,  may  be  en- 
couraged to  try  to  work  out  a  plan 
sufficiently  liberal.  But  imless  their 
cooperation  can  be  secured,  almost  any 
plan  is  probably  doomed.  In  any  case 
they  will  need  the  moral  approval  of 
the  world  outside. 

A  variety  of  solutions  has  been  sug- 
gested, among  them  a  plan  for  dominion 
government  for  Ireland.  This  is  ably 
advocated  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who, 
because  of  his  patriotic  self-sacrifice  to 
Irish  interests  and  his  friendship  for 
the  United  States,  has  won  the  respect 
and'sympathyof  many  Americans.  He 
would  give  complete  self-government 
to  Ireland  as  a  dominion  within  the 
British  Empire,  on  the  same  basis  as 
New  Zealand.  'All  Irish  legislation 
would  be  enacted  in  Ireland*  by  a  single 
Irish  parliament,  with  an  Irish  Execu- 
tive responsible  to  it.  Trade  relations 
with  Great  Britain  should  be  mutually 
agreed  on;  but  the  defense  of  Ireland 
would  be  vested  in  a  single  central 
authority.  This  plan  marks  a  stage  in 
opinion,  for  most  of  its  supporters  would 
have  shrunk  from  so  radicid  a  plan  even 
a  year  ago.  Short  of  independence,  it 
goes  further  than  any  previous  plan, 
for  it  ignores  in  large  part  the  elements 
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of  geographical  location  and  historical 
connection  which  make  the  relations 
of  Ireland  to  England  so  different  from 
those  of  New  Zealand  or  Newfomid- 
land.  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that 
intransigeant  Ulster,  apparaitly  secure 
in  its  outside  political  support,  should 
reject  the  Dominion  plan.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  it  remains  probably  the  best 
'second  choice'  for  most  people. 

Lately,  at  the  end  of  December,  we 
have  the  bare  outline  given  by  the 
daily  press  of  the  plan  finally  evolved 
by  die  British  Cabinet.  As  a  practical 
proposal  it,  therefore,  has  greater  au* 
thority  than  any  other,  while  it  still 
lacks  the  detailed  formulation  and 
amendment  that  it  will  receive  in  Par- 
liament. Briefly,  it  proposes  a  much 
wider  grant  of  powers  to  Ireland  than 
was  agreed  on  either  in  the  Home  Rule 
Act  of  1914,  or  by  the  Irish  Conv^ition 
in  1918,  coupled  with  a  l^islative  par- 
tition of  *Ubter*  from  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land. In  addition  to  these  two  parlia- 
ments, there  is  a  single  council  for  all  of 
Ireland,  while  at  Westminster  there  are 
to  be  Irish  representatives  in  just  pro- 
portion to  her  population.  Various  fin- 
ancial baits  are  held  out  to  the  further 
development  of  Irish  accord  in  the 
course  of  time.  Separation  from  Eng- 
land is  impossible,  Irish  unity  is  desir- 
able, and  in  the  meantime  here  is  a 
liberal  compromise  which  with  good- 
will and  accommodation  can  be  tried, 
as  somewhat  similar  plans  have  been 
worked  out  in  the  United  States  and  in 
British  self-governing  dominions.  That 
is  apparently  the  gist  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  message. 

It  is  regrettable  that  large  financial 
powers  are  not  at  once  granted  in  this 
plan.  There  could  also  have  been 
greater  recognition  of  the  function  of  a 
central  council,  whether  executive  or 
legislative.  For  that  is  a  forum  where 
the  common  interests  of  Ireland  must 
meet,  where  her  relations  to  the  outside 


world  must  be  determined.  Rightly  the 
working  of  any  such  constitution  rwiU 
depend  largely  on  the  development  of 
interstate  comity,  and  on  the  gradual 
strengthening  of  Irish  union  by  the 
recognition  of  the  limits  of  provincial 
interests.  If  this  central  council  could 
also  have  powers  of  suspensive  veto, 
or  of  arbitration  as  to  action  by  provin- 
cial legislatures  which  had  more  than 
a  local  effect,  whether  on  sentiment  or 
materially,  the  way  would  be  more 
rapidly  cleared  to  imified  peace.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  further  the  gov- 
ernment's plan  goes  in  the  direction  of 
unity  in  practice,  the  nearer  will  it  come 
to  gaining  as  well  the  theoretical  advan- 
tages of  dominion  government.  Any 
government  proposal  goes  heavily  han- 
dicapped by  its  tardy  appearance;  but 
that  feature  cannot  hide  the  fact  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  latest  plan  is  probably  as  much  of  a 
compromise  as  could  be  expected  from 
them  at  present. 

Yet  any  solution  —  the  best  of  these 
paper  constitutions  —  depends  for  its 
ultimate  success  on  the  development  of 
a  healthier  public  opinion  in  Ireland, 
and  on  the  patient  experience  of  novel 
conditions  of  government.  Here  the 
moral  responsibility  of  Irishmen,  both 
in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  becomes 
clearer.  It  is  open  to  them  to  stultify 
their  reputation,  to  damage  wide  inter- 
ests as  well  as  their  own  by  ignoring  or 
opposing  the  opportimity  which  they 
have  of  helping  both  themselves  and 
others.  In  more  senses  than  one  they 
are  on  trial  before  the  world.  For  it  is 
not  only  a  question  what  they  may 
be  able  to  secure  in  the  way  of  a  new 
form  of  government,  but  also  wheth^* 
they  can  themselves  use  the  machinery 
of  administration  which  may  be  avail- 
able, slowly  to  seciu*e  justice,  peace,  and 
increasing  prosperity  for  all  of  Ireland. 
These  ends  certainly  are  in  accord  with 
American  interests  in  thelrishquestion. 
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[The  condition  of  Austria  is  at  once 
90  pitiful  in  itsdf,  and  so  dangerous  to 
Europe  and  to  the  world,  that  the 
AOaniie  has  invited  Professor  F.  W. 
Foerster*  an  Austrian  publidst  and 
phikwof^ier,  whose  reputation  inspires 
confidence,  to  speak  for  his  people. 
Profeaaor  Foerstear^  who  held  the  chair 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Vienna,  is  at  pres^it  occupying  a  sim- 
ilar position  in  the  University  of 
Munkh.  He  has  published  an  impor- 
tant work  on  the  Austrian  problem, 
and,  in  1916,  roused  against  himself 
mudi  professional  bitterness  by  pub- 
lishmg  an  article  speaking  in  set  terms 
against  the  theories  of  Bismarck  and  of 
Treitachke.  —  The  Editobs.] 

It  is  with  special  thanks  and  pleasure 
that  I  follow  the  invitation  of  the  editor 
of  this  magazine,  to  deal  before  an 
American  public  with  the  present  sit- 
uation of  the  Grerman-Austrian  people. 
For  the  saving  of  this  people  from  the 
depth  of  its  economic  catastrophe  seems 
to  be,  not  only  a  philanthropic  work, 
which  appeals  to  all  the  noble  feelings 
of  the  former  ^lany  and  may  bless 
him  who  gives  and  forgives  even  more 
than  him  who  rec^ves — it  is  also  a 
task  which  touches  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  future  peace  of  the 
world.  The  European  peace  cannot  be 
secured  unless  the  inevitable  result  of 
this  war,  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
union  of  the  European  Southeast,  shall 
be  repbced  by  a  new  and  higher  form 


of  federation,  which  may  bind  the  in- 
dividualistic forces  of  all  the  young 
nations  of  the  Danube  countries  and 
educate  them  by  cooperation  and  mu- 
tual contact. 

^^enna,  with  all  her  old  traditions  of 
science,  art,  and  refined  forms  and  man- 
ners of  life,  must  become  the  spiritual 
c^itre  of  such  a  new  federation.  Com- 
pared with  the  Prussian  mentality, 
which  repres^its  the  *  nationalized' 
type  of  man,  the  *  state^oul,*  completely 
absorbed  by  political  aims,  the  Aus- 
trian is  the  'human  man,*  as  the  Greek 
was  in  comparison  with  the  Roman; 
Mozart  is  the  typical  Austrian,  and 
the  Mozart-soul  is  absolutely  needed 
for  the  future  harmony  of  the  Dan- 
ube orchestra.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Berlin,  and  imder  all  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances of  his  political  hegemony, 
the  Austrian  seemed  to  have  lost  some 
of  his  best  human  qualities;  in  his  new 
modest  situation  the  true  character  of 
the  people  will  come  out  again  and  will 
prove  itself  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  welding  together  of  Southeast 
Europe. 

Many  little  startling  details  of  the 
desperate  sitjuation  of  the  large  cities 
of  German  Austria,  and  also  the  official 
cries  for  immediate  help,  may  have 
reached  the  ear  of  the  American  public; 
may  I  complete  those  fragmentary  im- 
pressions by  presenting,  not  only  some 
more  facts,  but  also  some  remarks  on 
the  immediate  and  deeper  causes  of  the 
whole  state  of  things  in  new  Austria. 
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What  would  happen  if  Chicago  were 
suddenly  excluded  from  all  economic 
relations  with  the  rest  of  American 
territory?  Chicago  would  simply  die. 
Now,  that's  just  the  case  with  Vienna, 
and  even  worse.  Vienna  was  not  a  self- 
supporting  area;  it  was  not  even  a 
great  centre  of  production,  as  Chici^ 
is;  it  was  the  inidlecttud  centre,  the 
head  of  the  whole  Danube  monarchy; 
it  contained  the  bureaucracy  for  the 
centralized  government  of  a  population 
of  fifty  milhons,  and  also  the  bureau- 
cracy of  the  whole  southeastern  trade; 
it  was  the  centre  of  Austrian  school- 
life;  finally,  it  was  the  seat  of  all  those 
industries  which  were  in  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  highly  developed 
Vienna  art  of  life  and  refinement:  all 
the  elegants  of  the  Danubian  world 
were  dressed  in  Vienna. 

Now  this  head  has  been  cut  off  from 
its  body  —  that  b  the  cruel  reality. 
People  say,  'This  state  of  things  is  due 
to  the  peace  of  St.  Germain!"  That  is 
certainly  true,  but  the  peace4reaiy  of 
Si.  Germain  has  ovdy  farmtdaied  and 
fixed  the  seemingly  inevitable  ovicome  of  a 
long  political  crisis.  The  dissolution  of 
the  Habsbiu-g  monarchy  was  the  last 
act  in  the  dissolution  of  the  old  super- 
national  German  Empire;  the  moral, 
religious,  and  political  ideas,  which  in- 
spired that  old  unity  of  the  European 
peoples,  were  gone;  the  process  of 
differentiation  —  as  Spencer  would  put 
it  —  overcame  the  tendency  for  unity; 
an  individualistic  nationalism  was  ab- 
sorbing all  spiritual  and  social  energies 
for  its  own  purposes  and  passions;  the 
German  Austrian  himself  became  mere 
nationalist,  and  therefore  lost  the  moral 
and  political  power  required  to  sub- 
ordinate the  other  nationalities  to  a 
higher  form  of  political  life;  instead  of 
educating  the  yoimger  nations,  he 
fostered,  by  his  bad  example,  their  own 
national  passion  and  self-consciousness. 
The  narrow  Bismarckian  gospel  of  the 


national  state,  and  the  mere  repressive 
and  authoritative  method  of  dealing 
with  secession  and  rebellion  resulting 
therefrom,  Altered  the  German-Aus* 
trian  soul,  made  it  forget  all  the  old 
supemational  traditions  of  Grerman 
history,  took  away  from  it  all  capacity 
to  keep  together  and  to  educate  re- 
spectfully and  sympathetically  those 
little  nations  which  were  craving  for 
more  liberty  and  autonomy. 

Possibly  the  complexity  of  the  task 
widely  transcended  the  political  force 
and  wisdom  of  a  generation  brought  up 
in  mere  national  aspirations:  the  bur- 
densome experience  of  separation  may 
have  been  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare men's  souls  for  new  forms  and 
manners  of  cooperation.  The  fact  re- 
mains: the  predominance  of  national- 
ism made  the  dismemberment  of  the 
old  Austrian  state  inevitable;  it  could 
have  been  prevented  only  from  within, 
from  the  rising  of  new  political  ideas 
in  the  midst  of  the  Austrian  peoples. 
And  indeed,  some  signs  of  a  spiritual 
revival  of  the  great  supemational  mis- 
sion of  the  old  Austrian  league  of  na- 
tions appeared  in  the  last  years;  but 
those  tendencies  were  not  strong  ^lou^ 
to  conquer  public  opinion;  nationalism 
had  its  way  in  all  camps  and  led  Aus- 
tria to  destruction.  A  new  union  may 
arise  from  the  very  depth  of  that  com- 
plete dissolution  which  has  he&i  con- 
secrated by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain. 

Wh^i  this  report  comes  before  the 
eyes  of  the  American  reader,  all  dates 
of  the  hour  will  be  antiquated:  the 
underfed  Vienna  will  be  the  simply 
starving  Vienna;  so  it  se^ns  to  me  use- 
less to  give  here  many  statistics  about 
the  present  situation,  which  must 
change  rapidly  into  a  situation  of  ab- 
solute despair.  May  I  confine  mysdf 
therefore  to  explaining  the  immedi- 
ate economic  causes  of  the  complete 
breakdown  of  the  food-provision  in 
Vienna  and  some  other  Austrian  cities? 
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A  true  insight  into  those  connections 
will  give  the  best  suggestion  for  the 
right  method  of  hdp  and  healing. 

The  political  isolation  of  new  Ger- 
man Austria  from  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  former  Danubian  monarchy  would 
not  have  resulted  in  starvation  if  Ger- 
man Austria  were  a  self-supporting 
country.  But  the  effect  of  the  long  sym- 
biods  between  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  old  Austria-Hungary  was  a  very 
highly  developed  dwision  of  labor  y  cor- 
respcmding  to  the  immeMe  variety  of 
eUmoHogicalt  geographical  and  economic 
oondUums  in  the  coutUries  of  the  Haba^ 
burg  monarchy.  By  this  division  of  la- 
bor Vienna  became  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  the  border  states:  Hungary  sent 
meat,  meal,  and  fat;  Galicia,  potatoes; 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  coals  and  sugar. 
Now — by  the  new  political  order  — 
Vienna  is  excluded  fiom  all  its  earlier 
sources  of  food-provision  and  raw 
material.  The  new  states  are  rempUe 
d^euxmhnee,  they  are  occupied  with 
the  upbuilding  of  their  own  economic 
and  political  ord^r,  and  have  no  longing 
at  all  for  the  Austrian  'crown';  the 
desire  for  complete  independency  blinds 
them  against  the  laws  of  exchange; 
they  are  caught  by  a  kind  of  spasm  of 
sdf-reliance.  Modem  psychoanalysis 
would  speak  of  a  subconscious  'Anti- 
Vienna-Complex.' 

This  attitude  may  be  quite  natural 
with  regard  to  the  experiences  of  the 
war;  but  for  the  unhappy  metropolis  it 
is  simply  disastrous.  Even  the  small 
quantities  of  coal  and  food  which  have 
been  stipulated  between  Vienna  and 
Boh^nia  are  oft^i  stopped  at  some 
station,  and  are  taken  by  the  popula- 
tion, which  does  not  like  the  wagons 
going  to  ^enna.  Now  the  advice  has 
been  ^v^i  to  German  Austria  to  mul- 
tiply the  production  of  its  own  indus- 
tri^;  but  the  most  valuable  part  of 
those  industries  has  be^i  handed  over 
to  the  Czecho-Slovak  state.     The  in- 


dustries of  high  quality  —  the  graphic 
industries,  the  industries  for  fmniture, 
for  clothes  and  modes  —  have  no  raw 
material  and  therefore  have  sent  all 
their  working  people  into  the  army  of 
the  unemployed.  And  so,  even  if  they 
could  get  raw  material,  the  coal  is  lack- 
ing which  alone  can  bring  the  whole 
work  in  action.  This  absolute  want  of 
coal  will  stop  in  these  days  the  whole 
work  of  electricity  in  the  city  of  Vienna; 
to  the  himger  and  the  frMt  thai  will 
be  added  the  absolute  darkness;  in  the 
midst  of  the  best  quarters  of  the  city 
one  walks  slowly  in  the  evening,  and  in 
fearful  tension,  always  fearful  of  a  sud- 
den attack. 

That  is  the  picture  of  the  celebrated 
centre  of  Southeastern  Europe,  whose 
streets  in  the  evening  were  full  of  beam- 
ing light  and  crowded  with  people  from 
all  quarters  of  the  Danube.  At  the 
moment  when  these  lines  are  written, 
the  largest  part  of  the  population  can 
get  only  24  per  cent  of  the  normal  food- 
need;  a  part  of  the  children  from  two 
to  six  years  get  one  eighth  of  a  litre  of 
milk  per  head  and  per  day;  children 
beyond  six  years  are  getting  no  milk  at 
all.  Sugar  is  absolutely  lacking;  bread 
is  distributed  180  grammes  per  day, 
but  very  bad  and  heavy,  not  at  all  fit 
for  children;  since  the  last  two  weeks 
even  those  180  granunes  were  to  be 
shortened.  Meat,  almost  nothing,  and 
only  for  well-doing  people. 

Naturally  the  mortality  is  rapidly 
increasing:  before  the  war  about  3200 
persons  died  per  year;  in  1917  already 
46,131;  in  1918,  51,497;  in  1919  the 
number  will  be  nearly  doubled.  The 
misery  is  multiplied  by  the  return  to 
Austria  of  the  whole  army  of  officials, 
who  represented  the  old  government 
and  have  become  useless  with  the  form- 
ation of  the  new  states.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  those  officials,  with  their 
families,  are  living  now  in  Vienna  and 
other  cities;  thrown  out  of  their  careers. 
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with  no  hope  of  bemg  called  up  again 
for  a  new  application  of  their  skill  and 
experience;  dependent  upon  a  very 
snmll  pension  —  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
state  finances.  This  burden  is  still 
augmented  by  the  professional  officers 
of  the  old  army»  who  also  have  no  out- 
look for  the  futiu^.  To  grasp  the  full 
reality  of  the  situation,  the  reader  may 
fancy  all  the  officials  and  officers  of  the 
whole  British  Empire  suddenly  sent 
back  to  London,  and  London  itself  cut 
off  from  nearly  all  economic  relations 
with  the  former  Empire!  No  similar 
catastrophe  in  all  history! 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  Vienna 
is  also  the  case  with  Salzburg,  Inns- 
brUck,  and  other  large  cities.  The 
writer  of  these  lines  has  just  had  a 
report  from  a  colleague  of  his  at  the 
University  of  Lmsbrtick.  The  letter  is 
nothing  but  a  report  of  general  starva^ 
tion,  without  any  outlook.  Not  enough 
bread,. terrible  bread,  no  milk,  no  fat, 
no  meat.  Many  families  are  selling  the 
last  pieces  of  their  household  to  the  peas- 
ants, in  order  to  get  some  food  from  the 
peasants;  but  ev^i  the  peasants  are  ex- 
hausted by  the  war;  millions  of  cattle 
had  to  be  delivered  to  the  army;  the 
soil  is  neglected,  the  value  of  the  money 
is  so  low  that  there  is  no  incentive 
for  the  productive  forces  of  the  agricul- 
ture. A  typical  situation  is  reported 
from  Lmsbriick:  they  get  there  even  no 
wood  for  the  winter,  although  they  are 
surrounded  by  endless  forests:  the 
workmen  are  so  underfed,  that  they 
have  not  force  enough  to  cut  the  trees. 

n 

Now,  is  it  possible  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  continues  to  have  its  full 
meals  foiu-  times  the  day,  and  allows, 
in  the  fullest  peace  of  the  soul,  all  those 
millions  to  deg^ierate  and  starve;  to 
let  the  mothers  see  their  darlings  slowly 
extinguish  without  any  power  to  help? 


When  Pope  Gregory  I  was  once  inform- 
ed that  a  person  in  Rome  had  perish- 
ed with  hunger,  he  included  himself 
for  three  days  in  his  room.  But  in  our 
modern  Christian  civilization  a  ter- 
rible kind  of  moral  lethargy  seons  to 
allow  the  continuation  of  festivals  and 
of  every  kind  of  comfort  and  joy,  while 
in  another  quarter  of  the  worid  num- 
berless fellow  creatures  have  to  under- 
go the  torture  of  slow  starvation,  and 
even  the  greater  torture  of  seeing  their 
dear  ones  inevitably  fall  into  all  the 
terrible  and  hopdess  diseases  of  the 
underfed. 

But  even  the  darkest  picture  of  the 
present  situation  is  not  sufficient  to 
give  the  full  reality  of  the  misery.  To 
get  an  exact  impression,  on^  must  have 
in  mind  that  already,  since  1916,  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  in  the  larger 
cities  were  in  a  state  of  slow  starvation. 
An  American,  who  has  no  personal  in- 
sight into  the  hidden  real  situation  of 
the  people  of  the  Central  Powers  during 
the  last  two  years  of  the  war,  or  since 
the  Armistice,  or  who,  as  visitor,  lived 
only  in  hotels  and  got  no  impression 
from  the  hidd^i  misery  of  the  smaller 
households,  cannot  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  real  extent  of  the  under- 
nourishment there,  and  how  it  acffected, 
not  only  the  bodily  health  and  force  of 
resistance,  but  all  the  nervous  resources 
and  even  the  intellectual  functions. 
Imagine  that  all  those  mea^  women, 
and  children  had  be»i  for  three  years 
not  only  generally  underfed,  but  weare 
lacking  almost  absolutdy  some  ele- 
ments of  food,  like  fat  and  sugar, 
which  are  indispaisable  for  oiu-  phys- 
ical machine. 

Whoi  I  first,  in  the  sununer  of  1917, 
got  an  insight  into  those  conditions,  I 
always  asked:  'How  is  it  possible  that 
all  those  poor  people  are  still  living  and 
walk  and  work?'  The  answer  is,  that 
our  body  and  our  nervous  syst^n  have 
an  incredible  fund  of  reserve  straigth. 
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and  abo  an  incredible  capacity  of 
adaptation.  But  those  thus  *  adapted' 
are  like  men  from  the  moon:  apathetic, 
deptessed,  pale  or  ydlow;  they  have  no 
steam  longer  for  protest  or  revolution 
—  they  extinguish  siloitly.  With  the 
difldren  this  'adaptation'  comes  out  in 
every  form  of  rickets,  scrofula,  and 
tuberculosis,  and  in  diminished  growth: 
children  of  eleven  years  look  as  if  they 
were  only  six  years  old.  In  the  grown- 
up people  the  result  appears  also  in  the 
life  of  the  s6ul:  they  begin  to  lack  all 
spiritual  force  and  capacity  of  digest- 
ing their  own  experiences,  especially  the 
experience  of  Uieir  national  downfall; 
they  cannot  even  grasp  the  fact  that 
their  failure  to  react  properly  to  what 
has  happened  —  this  stLBTness  of  the 
whoW  mind,  this  incapacity  for  a  na- 
tional *  investigation  of  oonsci^ice'  — 
must  paralyze  also  the  dawning  sympa^ 
thy  of  the  world  with  their  fate,  and 
stir  up  again  every  kind  of  distrust  on 
the  part  of  their  former  enemies. 

liibty  the  generous  souls  among  the 
Allied  peoples  take  this  into  accoimt  in 
all  their  judgm^its  concerning  the  Ger- 
man mentality.  It  is  not  materialism, 
to  bring  a  little  more  into  the  fore- 
ground the  indubitable  fact  that  even 
our  highest  spiritual  and  moral  func- 
tions have  here  on  earth  their  physical 
and  nervous  substrata,  which  finally 
stop  their  functioning,  if  they  are 
chronically  underfed.  And  I  think  the 
d^enerated  mentality  of  all  those  un- 
derfed masses  is  threatening  the  whole 
world  far  more  than  the  mere  physical 
diseases.  Is  not  the  intellectual  stiffness 
and  the  soullessness  of  Bolshevism 
partly  due  to  Russian  hunger  and  de- 
spair during  the  war?  And  may  not  a 
nervous  and  mental  'grippe'  arise  from 
the  Austrian  r^ons  of  slow  starva- 
tion? May  not  the  paralysis  and  the 
elimination  of  catain  higher  faculties 
of  the  soul  become  the  result  of  those 
sufferings,  and  produce  a  degenemtion 


by  whose  contagious  effect  the  solid- 
arity of  hiunan  fate  may  be  revealed  in 
the  most  terrible  form?  Is  it  not  amid 
thunder  and  lightning  that  Jehovah 
gives  his  interpretation  of  the  eternal 
laws  of  human  life? 

The  American  people,  with  its  great 
tradition  and  habit  of  philanthropic 
work,  has  first  brok^i  the  lethargy  of 
the  world  and  is  now  saving  thousands 
and  thousands  of  lives  in  Vienna.  But 
the  catastrophe  has  grown  so  beyond 
all  measure  that  the  codperation  *of  the 
whole  world  is  needed. 

But  the  question  is,  in  what  view  and 
in  what  direction  the  work  of  salvation 
should  be  undertaken.  Is  mere  Red- 
Cross  work  required,  or,  in  addition, 
the  work  of  the  statesman  and  of  the 
organizer  of  economics?  May  I,  in  an- 
swering this  question,  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  the  causes  of  the 
whole  disaster:  to  the  radical  dismem- 
berment of  the  old  Austria.  This  dis- 
memberment was  inevitable,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  be- 
cause the  upholders  of  the  old  system  in 
Austria  were  not  equal  to  the  urgent 
task  of  finding  new  methods  for  recon- 
ciling liberty  and  imity,  autonomy  and 
federation.  They  were  not  able  to  live 
up  to  the  reality  of  the  Austria  created 
in  1866,  when  the  German  part  became 
a  minority,  surrounded  by  a  majority 
of  Slav,  Italian,  Magyar  population, 
and  had  no  chance  for  the  preser\u- 
tion  of  its  leadership  except  by  bring- 
ing out  its  deepest  moral  and  spiritual 
power.  If  the  German  Austrians  at 
that  time  had  renewed  the  old  federal- 
istic  tradition  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  had  organized  the  southeast- 
earn  Volkerbund  as  a  protest  against  the 
new  European  nationalism,  the  present 
dissolution  would  never  have  happened. 
But  Providence  led  the  European  peo- 
ples the  other  way:  it  seems  as  if  the 
new  union  of  nations  cannot  be  realized 
until  the  fever  of  national  ambition  and 
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self-glorification  has  lived  out  its  deep- 
est hell  of  dissolution  and  self-destruc- 
tion: mankind  learns  only  by  the  redtLC" 
tio  ad  absurdum.  . 

Now  the  only  way  out  of  the  pres- 
ent difficulties  seems  to  be  a  r^itution 
in  <yite  new  forms  of  the  old  econo- 
mic unity  of  Southeastern  Europe,  as- 
sisted by  new  political  bonds.  This 
new  developm^it  seems  to  be  of  ex- 
treme importance,  also,  for  securing 
European  peace.  Is  not  the  inunediate 
result  of  the*  war  the  removing  of  the 
Balkans  one  thousand  kilometres  farther 
toest?  This  moving  westward  by  the 
political  atoms  of  little  new-bom  states 
is  a  menace  to  Europe,  and  ought  to  be 
counterbalanced,  at  all  events.  Old 
Austria  in  her  best  times  was  the 
Southeastern  Volkerbund  and  a  guaran- 
ty of  the  world's  peace.  Only  by  for- 
getting her  historical  mission  and  losing 
the  moral  and  religious  ideas  which 
inspired  that  mission,  she  became  a 
prey  to  the  general  nationalist  poison, 
and  experienced  and  suffered  the  very 
dismemberment  which  is  the  essence 
of /he  principle  blindly  accepted  even 
by  her  best  and  most  idealistic  souls. 
The  hour  has  come  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  help  the  separated  ele- 
ments»  which  cannot  find  the  way  to  a 
new  understanding  in  the  organizing 
of  a  new  cooperation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  begin  with  a 
new  Danube  federation:  nothing  more 
is  needed  than  a  certain  beneficent 
pressure  from  without,  in  order  to  re- 
move a  certain  inheritance  of  the  war- 
spirit  and  the  war-methods  in  dealing 
with  economic  organization;  those  ob- 
stacles once  done  away  with  (it  is  not 
possible  without  help  from  abroad),  the 
natural  factors  of  mutual  exchange  will 
soon  clear  the  road  and  prepare  a  bet- 
ter future. 

What  are  those  obstacles?  They 
arise  from  a  bureaucratic  regulation 
of  import  and   export,  which   keeps 


down,  not  only  all  the  natural  forces  of 
trade  and  commerce  between  the  dif- 
ferent coimtries,  but  also  the  produc- 
tive energies  in  all  branches.  The 
stopping  of  this  terrible  nonsense  —  a 
relic  of  the  old  black-yellow  official- 
ism —  should  be  the  first  condition  on 
which  help  from  abroad  is  promised.^ 

Of  course,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  leading  circles  in  Austria  are  too 
fully  absorbed  by  the  burning  need  of 
the  hoiu-  to  be  free  for  a  sudden  and 
radical  change  of  methods.  Therefore, 
the  first  necessity  is,  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  world,  to  secure  to  the  tor- 
tured people  a  solid  food-supply  for  the 
next  foiu-  or  five  months,  and  mean- 
while to  prepare  the  soil  for  a  sound 
exchange  between  the  southeastern 
states  and  for  a  certain  restitution  of 
their  earlier  division  of  labor,  which  is 
so  deeply  rooted  in  their  history  and  in 
their  nature.  All  other  developments 
may  be  expected  from  the  working  of 
the  natural  forces  of  mutual  exchange, 
which  will  be  soon  put  in  action  by  all 
the  deeply  rooted  needs  of  the  south- 
eastern situation. 

Possibly,  just  in  the  most  desperate 
situation  of  the  Austrian  millions. 
Providence  has  given  to  the  world  the 
only  opportunity  to  create  the  moral 
and  psychological  conditions  of  a  high- 
er international  order:  the  cooperation 
on  the  field  of  love,  the  constructive 
work  of  saving  millions  of  human  lives 
and  of  assisting  them  in  securing  new 
possibilities  of  their  economic  and 
political  existence,  may  alone  have  the 
power  to  piuify  all  mankind  from  that 
destructive  passion  and  from  that  con- 
tempt of  human  life  which  grew  out 
of  four  years  of  war,  and  which  may 
otherwise,  if  they  are  not  overcome  at 
^  Of  ooune,  the  indiqieiisable  oonditioii,  un- 
der which  alone  free  export  could  be  reoommeod- 
ed,  would  be  an  arrangement  according  to  which 
all  exports  must  be  paid  for  in  good  coin;  as  ex- 
ports paid  for  in  crowns  would  mean  the  com- 
plete squeesing  out  of  Austria.  —Thb  Autbor. 
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the  root,  endanger  the  whole  human 
civiliaitu>n. 

Since  the  war,  in  all  countries,  social 
problems  have  appeared  on  the  stage, 
the  complexity  of  which  calls  foramoral 
and  religious  force  and  for  a  political 
wisdom  which  at  present  seem  not  to 
be  at  the  disposition  of  the  modem 
world;  we  all  need  therefore  the  pass- 
ing through  a  school  of  sacrifice  and 
compassion,   of  self-denial  and  love, 


in  order  to  prepare  our  souls  for  the 
powerful  moral  tasks  of  the  near 
future.  Blessed  scans  the  nation  to 
which  to-day  all  eyes  are  turned  for 
help,  and  which  may  therefore  become 
the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Occidoit  in 
the  buUding  up  of  the  solidarity  of 
mankind,  which  cannot  be  secured  by 
weapons,  by  programmes,  pamphlets, 
and  books,  but  only  by  living  acts  of 
human  love  and  generosity. 


THE  SECRET  TREATIES  OF  THE  TRIPLE  ALLLANCE 


BY  ALFRED   FRANZIS  PRIBRAM 


For  a  whole  gen^ation  the  Triple 
Alliance  exerted  a  decisive  influ^ice 
upon  the  politics  of  all  Europe.  It  was 
the  subject  of  countless  debates  in  the 
parliaments  of  the  three  allied  states;  it 
has  been  an  object  of  unceasing  concern 
to  public  opinion  the  world  over.  A 
series  of  voluminous  works  and  many 
smaller  treatises  have  been  devoted  to 
it.  Up  to  the  present  day,  however,  we 
have  known  neither  the  text  of  the 
treaties  underlying  the  Triple  Alliance 
nor  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  its  formation. 

The  leading  statesmen  of  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy  have  often 
discussed  the  contents  of  the  treaties, 
but  alwayB  in  the  most  general  terms, 
limiting  themselves  to  the  statement 
that  the  Triple  Alliance  had  purely  de- 
fensive aims:  the  maintenance  of  peace 
on  the  t^ritorial  bases  created  by  the 
national  unification  of  Germany  and  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  the  reconstruction  of 


Austria-Hungary  in  the  year  1867,  fol- 
lowed by  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herz^ovina  in  1878.  'An  insurance 
company,'  as  Prince  von  Billow  cliar- 
acterized  it  in  1902,  'not  a  company  for 
profit.'  All  the  other  statements  which 
occasionally  leaked  into  publicity  con- 
cerning the  contents  and  the  duration 
of  the  treaties  were  contradictory,  and 
were  more  calculated  to  confuse  than  to 
inform. 

Bismarck,  it  was  reported,  had  de- 
clared that  the  tenor  of  the  Triple  Alii* 
ance  treaties  would  never  be  made  pub- 
lic, even  after  the  Alliance  had  ceased 
to  have  l^al  force.  Fostered  by  this 
assertion,  fantastic  rumors  concerning 
the  stipulations  made  by  the  several 
allies  found  wide  circulation  and  ready 
cred^ice.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  worid-war,  several  serious  attempts 
were  made  accurately  to  determine  the 
contents  of  the  several  treaties;  but, 
taken  all  in  all,  these  attempts  had  no 
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result.  Thus  it  came  about  that,  on  the 
disruption  of  the  Triple  Alliance  by 
Italy  in  1915,  no  one  had  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  t^ior  of  the  treaties, 
aside  from  the  surviving  statesmen  and 
diplomats  who  had  participated  in 
framing  and  executing  them  —  cer- 
tainly an  honorable  testimony  to  the 
discretion  of  a  class  against  which  the 
reproach  of  indiscretion  has  so  often, 
and  not  unjustly,  been  made. 

Since  then  a  period  of  more  than 
four  years  has  elapsed,  and  still  the  veil 
of  secrecy  which  surrounded  the  Triple 
Alliance  treaties  has  not  been  lifted. 
In  the  summer  of  1915,  to  be  sure,  the 
Austro-Himgarian  government  pub- 
lished four  articles  of  one  of  the  treaties 
in  question,  thus  furnishing  the  first 
authentic  contribution  to  the  know- 
ledge of  their  contents.  It  was  learned 
that  the  three  powers  had  reciprocally 
promised  friendship  and  peace.  They 
had  also  agreed  to  enter  upon  an  ex- 
change of  views  upon  politioeil  and  eco- 
nomic questions  of  a  general  nature, 
and  had  pledged  their  support  to  one  an- 
other, within  the  limits  of  their  partic- 
ular interests.  Reciprocal  assistance, 
backed  by  full  military  strength,  was  to 
be  r^idered  whenever  one  or  two  of  the 
signatories  were  attacked  by  two  or 
more  of  the  great  powers,  without  direct 
challenge  on  their  part.  In  case  one  of 
them  should,  through  the  menaces  of  a 
great  power  not  a  party  to  the  treaty, 
become  involved  in  a  war  with  such  a 
power,  the  other  two  signatories  were, 
under  all  conditions,  to  observe  a  bene- 
volent neutrality  toward  their  ally. 
Furthermore,  it  was  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  each  of  them,  whether  or  not  to 
participate  in  such  a  passage  at  arms 
by  the  side  of  its  ally.  The  last  of  the 
articles  published  concerned  Austria^ 
Himgary  and  Italy  alone.  It  deter- 
mined when,  and  under  what  condi- 
tions, one  of  these  powers  was  to  enter 
upon  temporary  or  permanent  occupa- 


tion of  territories  in  the  Balkans  or  on 
the  Ottoman  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  or 
the  iEgean  Sea.  The  presupposition 
was  that  such  occupation  would  take 
place  only  upon  previous  agreement 
between  Austria^Hungary  and  Italy. 
Such  an  agreem^it  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocal  indemnification  for 
every  territorial  or  other  advantage 
over  and  beyond  the  existing  datua  quo. 

Through  these  disclosures  the  dark- 
ness that  had  enshrouded  the  purport 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  treaties  was  in 
part  dispelled.  Perfect  clearness,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  been  attained.  The 
fragmentary  nature  of  what  had  been 
made  public  became  manifest  merely 
through  reference  to  the  fact  that  Arti- 
cles 2,  5,  and  6  were  missing.  That 
Article  7,  the  last  of  those  published, 
was  followed  by  still  others  was  to  be 
assumed  with  considerable  confidence. 
Furthermore,  no  hint  had  been  given  as 
to  which  of  the  treaties  contained  the 
foiu-  published  articles.  The  contradic- 
tions and  obscurities  to  which  any  crit- 
ical examination  of  the  published  arti- 
cles was  bound  to  lead  were  also  justly 
pointed  out.  But  once  more,  every  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  the  secret  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  treaties  was  doomed  to 
failure,  'through  the  very  nature  of  the 
matter,  which  offers,  as  it  were,  a  pas- 
sive resistance  ev^i  to  the  most  acute 
inferences,'  as  one  of  the  most  zealous 
critics  put  it.  All  the  more  insistently 
was  the  desire  expressed  finally  to  have 
access  to  the  complete  text  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  treaties,  and  to  know 
the  course  of  the  negotiations  which 
culminated  in  the  formation  of  the 
Alliance. 

Through  the  generous  action  of  the 
government  of  the  Austrian  Republic 
in  opening  the  secret  state  archives  to 
investigation,  the  text  of  the  several 
treaties  now  becomes  available  in  its  en- 
tirety, though  not  the  n^otiations  lead- 
ing up  to  the  treaties.     Having  access 
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only  to  the  documoits  of  the  state  ar- 
chivee  at  Vioma,  the  author  is  unable 
to  give  a  consecutive  accoimt  of  the 
course  <^  these  negotiations.  This  is 
true  eq>eciaUy  of  those  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  which  exclusively  concerned 
Germany  and  Italy.  The  cabinet  at 
Vienna,  to  be  sure,  was  informed  of 
theee  stipulations,  but  it  had  no  part 
in  the  ncsgotiations  which  were  carried 
on  directly  betwem  Berlin  and  Rome; 
the  Austro-Hungarian  ministers  learn- 
ed only  so  much  of  the  course  of  these 
negotiations  as  seemed  proper  to  the 
G^man  and  Italian  statesmen. 

n 

Let  it  be  emi^iasized,  first  of  all,  that 
the  Triple  Alliance  is  not  in  any  way  to 
be  regarded  as  supplanting  the  Austro- 
Hungarian-Crerman  treaty  of  Octo- 
ber 7, 1879.  On  the  contrary,  it  did  not 
impair  the  validity  of  that  treaty  in 
any  way.  Independently  of  the  treaty 
which  the  Central  Powers  concluded 
with  Italy  in  1882  (a  treaty  four  times 
renewed),  the  Austro-Hungarian-Ger- 
man  treaty,  from  October,  1879,  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  world-war,  constituted 
the  basis  of  action  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers in  all  questions  of  fordgn  policy  — 
quite  especially  as  concerns  their  rda- 
tion  to  Russia.  For  in  none  of  the 
Trifde  Alliance  treaties  is  Russia  men- 
tioned as  that  power  upon  whose  sin- 
gle, unprovoked  attack  upon  one  of 
the  alliea  the  ccuus  foederis  was  to  be 
ccmsidered  established  for  the  other 
two.  Hie  duty  of  giving  aid  in  this 
case  devolved  exclusively  upon  Grer- 
many  and  Austria-Hungary,  to  the 
extent  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of 
October,  1879. 

Furth^more,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
in  this  cxmnection,  that  the  repeated 
assertion  that  the  two  powers  had,  as 
early  as  1879,  agreed  upon  the  auto- 
matic continuance  of  the  treaty,   is 


based  on  error.  The  German-Austro- 
Hungarian  treaty  of  October,  1879,  was 
concluded  for  five  years,  and  was  re- 
newed in  1883  for  a  definitely  limited 
period.  Not  until  the  year  190^  was  the 
special  agreemoit  nmde,  whereby  it 
was  henc^orth  to  be  automatically  ex- 
tended at  the  end  of  each  three-year 
term,  unless  one  of  the  signatory  pow- 
ers availed  itself  of  its  privilege  to  give 
two  years'  notice  of  its  intention  to 
abrogate  the  treaty.  Henceforth  the 
treaty  between  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  also  contained  a  formal  state- 
ment of  that  prospective  unlimited  du- 
ration which  Bismarck  had  wished  to 
give  to  it  when  it  was  first  concluded. 
The  first  Triple  Alliance  treaty,  with 
a  five-year  term,  was  signed  on  May  20, 
1882.  It  contained  Articles  1,  3,  and  4, 
published  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
govOTnment  in  1915,  the  contents  of 
which  have  already  be»i  givoi.  Of  the 
remaining  articles  of  the  treaty,  the 
most  important  is  the  one  binding 
Austria^Hungary  and  Germany  to  aid 
Italy  with  their  entire  military  str^igth, 
in  case  she  should  be  attacked  without 
provocation  by  France.  Italy  alone 
assumed  a  similar  obligation  toward 
Germany;  Austria^Hungary  did  not. 
The  latter  was  to  aid  the  German  Em- 
pire against  France  only  in  case  an- 
other great  power  aligned  itself  with 
France.  Just  as  little  was  Italy  bound 
to  give  armed  assistance  to  Austria^ 
Hungary,  in  case  the  latter  should  be 
attacked  without  provocation  by  Rus- 
sia alone.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
Italy  was  in  this  case  bound  merely  to 
observe  a  benevolent  neutrality  toward 
Austria-Hungary.  But  also  with  re- 
gard to  Germany,  as  has  already  been 
maitioned,  the  Triple  Alliance  treaty 
contained  no  stipulation  which  would 
have  compdled  her  participation  in  a 
war  provoked  by  an  attack  of  Russia 
upon  Austria^Hungary.  Germany  was 
pledged    to   such    participation   only 
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through  the  treaty  of  October  7,  1879, 
of  which  the  Italian  govemm^it  had  no 
knowledge  in  1882. 

A  guaranty  of  the  possessions  of  the 
three  allies,  especially  of  Rome  to 
Italy,  which  was  repeatedly  mentioned 
as  an  established  fact  in  the  literature 
on  the  subject,  was  expressed  neither 
in  the  first  nor  in  any  of  the  subsequ^it 
Triple  Alliance  treaties.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  no  lack  of  attempts  in  this 
direction  by  the  Italian  statesmen  diu*- 
ing  the  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  of  those 
treaties.  But  their  efforts  were  frua- 
trated  by  the  firm  refusal  of  the  Vien- 
na cabinet  to  heed  Italy's  wishes.  Nor 
was  Italy  more  successful  in  having 
inserted  in  the  treaty  stipulations  con- 
cerning the  promotion  of  Italy's  colo- 
nial plans  or  the  combination  of  Aus- 
tria's future  territorial  acquisitions  in 
the  Balkans  with  Italian  claims  on  the 
Trentino. 

One  of  the  new  and  important  re- 
sults of  the  present  investigation  is, 
doubtless,  the  proof  that  Italy  even  at 
that  time  desired  to  prociu-e  Great 
Britain's  entrance  into  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. Her  aim  was  thus  to  protect  her- 
self by  sea  also  against  further  French 
plans  of  conquest  in  the  territories  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean.  These 
efforts  were  checkmated  at  the  time  by 
the  opposition  of  Bismarck;  however, 
Italy  so  far  succeeded  in  carrying  her 
point,  that  a  protocol  was  attached  to 
the  treaty  expressly  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  Triple  Alliance  pursued  no 
aims  hostUe  to  Great  Britain. 

This  stipulation  was  quite  in  accor- 
dance with  the  strictly  defensive  char- 
acter of  the  treaty  of  1882,  which  Italy's 
statesmen  at  that  time  tried  to  em- 
phasize as  strongly  as  possible.  While 
the  Central  Powers,  however,  clung 
steadfastly  to  this  idea  down  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  alliance,  Italy,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  statements. 


had  already  abandoned  it  in  the  nego- 
tiations which  preceded  the  second 
Triple  Alliance  treaty.  This  was  d<me 
in  order  to  satisfy  her  desire  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  her  sphere  of  influence  in  the 
Balkans  and  in  the  territories  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  Italy's 
incessant  lu-ging,  that  the  second  Triple 
Alliance  treaty,  concluded  on  February 
20, 1887,  for  another  term  of  five  years, 
no  longer  exhibits  the  purely  defois- 
ive  nature  so  characteristic  of  the  first 
treaty.  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany 
were  now  pledged  to  participate  in  wars 
which  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
defense  against  unprovoked  attacks  of 
a  hostile  great  power.  Italy,  it  is  true, 
did  not  succeed  in  carrying  her  demands 
to  their  full  extent.  The  Vienna  cabinet 
refused  most  emphatically  to  enter  up- 
on engagements  which  might  embroil 
Austria^Hungary  in  a  war  with  France 
for  the  sake  of  Italy's  Mediterranean 
programme.  Prince  Bismarck,  for  his 
part,  was  most  desirous  of  keeping  Ger- 
many, as  far  as  possible,  aloof  from  all 
active  participation  in  Balkan  wars  — 
ifonly  on  account  of  Russia.  After  pro- 
tracted and  heated  negotiations,  which 
several  times  threatened  to  miscarry, 
a  compromise  was  finally  resorted  to 
in  order  to  avoid  a  break.  This  com- 
promise, presumably  adopted  on  Bis- 
marck's initiative,  provided  for  a  di- 
vision of  the  obligations  to  be  assumed 
by  Germany  and  Austria.  To  this  end 
three  treaties  were  concluded  in  1887. 

The  first  treaty,  signed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  three  powers,  merdy 
repeated  the  contents  of  the  treaty  of 
1882.  The  second,  a  separate  treaty 
between  Austria-Himgary  and  Italy, 
concerns  the  Balkan  questions.  Its 
stipulations  agree  exactly  with  those 
which  subsequently  appeared  as  Arti- 
cle 7  in  the  treaty  of  1891  and  the  sub- 
sequent renewals.  These  stipulations, 
as  has  already  be»i  said,  were  published 
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in  1915  by  the  Austro-Hiingarian  gov- 
ernment. The  third,  a  separate  treaty 
between  Germany  and  Italy,  contains, 
^unong  other  provisions,  a  stipulation 
which  has  hith^to  remained  entirely 
unknown.  This  stipulation  obligated 
Gennany  to  aid  Italy  with  all  her  mil- 
itaiy  strength,  ev«i  if  Italy,  without 
being  attacked  by  France,  should  con- 
sider herself  forced,  by  the  conduct 
ot  the  latter  power  in  Tripoli  or  in  Mo- 
rocco, to  attack  either  the  African  or 
the  European  possessions  of  France. 
(Article  8.)  Just  as  significant,  and  as 
completdy  unknown  until  now,  are  the 
contents  of  Article  4  of  the  German- 
Italian  separate  treaty.  In  this  article 
Germany  expressed  her  readiness  to 
promote  the  extension  of  Italian  ter- 
ritory at  the  expense  of  the  enemy,  in 
case  of  the  successful  termination  of 
Ruch  a  war  waged  in  common  against 
Pruice.  It  may  easily  be  seen  how 
httle  such  stipulations  agree  with  the 
constantly  rraiewed  assurances  of  the 
Italian  statesmen  that  the  Triple 
Alliance  had  no  aggressive  aims  with 
respect  to  France.  Subsequently  Italy 
coQchided  separate  treaties  with  France 
oooceming  Tripoli,  but  nevertheless 
renewed  the  Triple  Alliance  with  its 
stipulations  against  France. 

Italy,  in  1887,  did  not  insist  upon  the 
renewal  of  the  protocol  of  1882,  which 
had  expressed  the  friendly  attitude  of 
the  powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  to- 
ward Great  Britain.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Italy  had  shortly  before,  with 
the  assistance  of  Germany,  made  cer- 
tain agre^nents  with  Great  Britain, — 
soon  after  concurred  in  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  —  which  excluded  the  idea  of 
hostile  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies  against  her. 

in 

Four  years  later,  in  1891,  the  third 
Triple  Allumce  treaty  was  concluded. 


By  dint  of  incessant  urging,  Italy  suc- 
ceeded this  time  in  bringing  about  the 
union  of  the  three  treaties  into  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  the  Ital- 
ian statesmen  to  obtain  a  material 
extension  of  the  obligation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  were  frustrated.  Austria- 
Hungary  declined  all  further  interven- 
tion in  behalf  of  Italy's  Mediterranean 
interests;  Germany  took  the  same 
ground  with  respect  to  Italian  plans  in 
the  Balkans.  Italy  was  again  success- 
ful, however,  in  that  Germany's  willing- 
ness to  intervene  in  behalf  of  Italian 
interests  in  Northern  Africa  —  Tunis 
was  now  brought  into  the  for^round, 
as  well  as  Tripoli  —  was  more  definitely 
formulated,  and  the  intention  was  ex- 
pressed to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  with  reference  to  these 
questions. 

As  far  back  as  December,  1887, 
Great  Britain  had  been  in  harmony 
with  Austria-Himgary  and  Italy  con- 
cerning the  maintenance  of  the  Turkish 
possessions  in  the  Orient.  Now  a  pro- 
tocol attached  to  the  treaty  gave  con- 
sideration to  Italy's  desire  to  induce 
Great  Britain  to  approve  and  support 
certain  stipulations  in  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance treaty  in  a  form  as  binding  as 
possible  —  a  desire  energetically  sec- 
onded by  Germany.  These  stipulations 
concerned  the  North  African  territories 
bordering  on  the  Western  Mediterra- 
nean. This  marks  Britain's  closest  ap- 
proach to  the  Triple  Alliance,  as  well  as 
the  culmination  of  the  importance  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  in  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  allies  as  well  as  the  peace 
of  Eiu-ope. 

The  crucial  test  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
began  with  the  moment  in  which  the 
first  serious  differences  between  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  made  their 
appearance.  As  far  back  as  1806,  Italy, 
as  investigation  shows,  had  notified 
the  Central  Powers  that  she  could  not 
participate  in  a  war  in  which  Great 
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Britain  and  Prance  should  figure  as 
the  joint  advo-saries  of  the  states  in- 
cluded in  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  fact 
that  Germany,  and  likewise  Austria- 
Hungary  under  the  influence  of  Ger- 
many, refused  to  take  cognizance  of 
this  declaration,  which  was  incompat^ 
ible  with  the  contents  of  the  treaty, 
did  not  alter  the  fact  that  Italy,  from 
that  time  on,  moved  away  from  her 
allies  and  entered  upon  a  course  which 
gradually  led  her  into  the  camp  of  their 
enemies. 

The  Triple  Alliance  treaty  was,  to 
be  sure,  twice  renewed  in  unchanged 
form,  in  1902  and  1912;  also,  the  pro- 
tocol of  1891,  although  the  latter,  in  so 
far  as  it  had  reference  to  Great  Britain, 
became  less  and  less  in  harmony  with 
the  actual  facts,  through  the  widening 
divergences  between  that  power  and 
Germany.  Purthermore,  Italy  succeed- 
ed in  inducing  Austria^Hungary  to  at- 
tach a  declaration  to  the  treaty  of  1902, 
in  which  Austria^Hungary  expressed 
her  willingness  to  give  her  ally  a  free 
hand  in  Tripoli.  Moreover,  in  a  second 
protocol  to  the  treaty  of  1912,  Austria- 
Hungary  recognized  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy  over  Tripoli,  and  confirmed  the 
agreements  made  with  Italy  in  1901  and 
1909,  concerning  Balkan  questions,  and 
particularly  concerning  Albania.  All 
other  demands  of  the  ally  who  had  now 
become  untrustworthy  were  rejected  by 
the  Central  Powers. 

The  assertion,  often  made,  that  the 
Triple  Alliance  treaties  also  contained 
definite  military  stipulations,  is  incor- 
rect. Article  5  of  the  Treaty  of  1882, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  unknown, 
merely  stated  that  the  allies,  at  the 
moment  when  dangerof  war  threatened, 
should  agree  in  due  season  upon  the 
military  measures  necessary  for  joint 
operations.  And  it  rested  here;  no  other 
dispositions  are  to  bo  found  in  any  of 
the  later  Triple  Alliance  treaties. 

However,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 


foDowing  statements,  a  number  of 
special  military  agreements  were  made 
in  the  course  of  time.  On  February  1, 
1888,amilitary  agreonent  was  conchid- 
ed  between  Italy  and  Goinany ,  which 
cont^nplated  the  employment  of  Ital- 
ian troops  against  Pmnce  to  the  west 
of  the  Rhine.  A  similar  agreement  be- 
tween Austria^Hungary  and  Italy,  with 
reference  to  the  employm^it  of  Italian 
troops  in  the  East,  —  against  Russia, 
—  was  projected,  but  never  came  into 
^ect.  The  Austro-Hungarian  govem- 
m^it,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty, 
merely  boimd  itself  to  provide  for  the 
transportation  and  feeding  of  the  Ital- 
ian troops  destined  for  Gomany.  On 
the  other  hand,  agreements  were  made 
between  all  three  states  with  refer^ice 
to  the  employment  of  their  navies  in 
time  of  war.  The  first  naval  agreem^it, 
concluded  on  December  5,  1900,  con- 
templated independent  operations.  It 
was  superseded  in  the  year  1913  by  an- 
other agreement,  in  which  united  action 
of  the  combined  naval  forces  was  pro- 
vided for.  The  chief  aim  of  this  was  the 
securing  of  naval  supremacy  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  prevention  of 
the  transportation  of  Prench  colonial 
troops  from  Africa  to  the  European 
theatre  of  war.  ^ 

Italy  derived  the  greatest  advantage 
from  the  Triple  Alliance:  protection 
against  French  attacks,  support  of  her 
colonial  plans  in  Africa,  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  her  territorial  aspira- 
tions in  the  Balkans.  Purthermore  (and 
these  were  no  less  important),  she  se- 
cured commercial  and  political  advan- 
tages, the  ordering  of  her  shattered 
finances,  the  strengthening  of  h^  army 
and  navy,  and,  last  but  not  least,  a  con- 
stantly growing  importance  as  a  great 
power.  These  advantages  she  owed 
first  of  all  to  the  favor  of  circum- 
stances. As  a  young,  weak  state,  but 

^  See  the  text  of  this  agreemoit  of  1913;  at 
the  end  of  the  artide. — The  Eorobb. 
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recently  unified,  and  threatened  by  a 
stronger  ndghbor,  Italy,  in  the  year 
1882,  had  be^i  received  into  an  alliance 
urith  two  of  the  greatest  military  mon- 
archies of  Europe.   She  could  not  but 
regard  as  a  great  success  the  fact  that 
the  support  of  the  most  powerful  army 
in  the  world  was  assured  to  her,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  danger  of  being 
attacked  by  the  superior  forces  of  Aus- 
tria^ungary,  her  former  enemy,  had 
been  ronoved.   In  return  for  all  this, 
she  had  no  considerable  sacrifices  to 
make,  for  at  that  time  the  suppliant 
did  not  have  to  pay  the  price.   Duties 
and   privileges  were  allotted   to  the 
allies  in  approximatdy  equal  propor- 
tion. Gradually,  however,  this  relation 
was  shifted  mori  and  more  in  favor 
of  Italy.    Every  step  that   brought 
France  and  Russia  nearer  to  each  other 
increased  the  value  to  the  Central  Pow- 
ers of  the  alliance  with  Italy,  threat- 
ened as  they  were,  both  on  the  east  and 
on  the  west.   Italy  was  therefore  able 
considerably  to  increase  her  demands, 
even  as  early  as  1887.   The  definitive 
union  of  France  and  Russia  in  1801 
marked  a  further  strengthening  of  the 
position  of  Italy  in  the  Triple  Alliance. 
And  the  more  evident  it  Uien  became 
that  Great  Britain  was  gradually  shift- 
ing her  attitude  toward  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance,—  an   attitude   that    had    been 
friendly  up  to  themiddleof  the  nineties, 
—  the  more  vitally  necessary  did  it  be- 
come for  the  Central  Powers  to  prevent 
Italj^s  defection  to  the  camp  of  the 
adversaries. 

The  Italian  statesmen  knew  how  to 
exploit  cleverly  this  favorable  state  of 
affairs.  They  were  unscrupulous  in  the 
choice  of  their  means.  Alternately 
making  use  of  prayers,  promises,  flat- 
teries, threats,  and  lamentations,  but 
keeping  their  goal  constantly  in  view, 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  advan- 
tage after  another  from  their  union 
with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
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while  at  the  same  time  they  were  able 
to  make  their  relations  with  the  adver- 
saries of  their  allies  more  and  more 
friendly.  They  constantly  made  new 
demands  upon  the  Central  Powers,  and 
however  much  they  obtained,  they  still 
asserted  that  they  had  the  disadvan- 
tage in  the  bargain.  From  their  allies 
they  demanded  the  strictest  observ- 
ance of  the  obligations  assumed;  for 
their  own  part,  they  constantly  allowed 
themselves  flirtations  of  the  most  ques- 
tionable character  with  all  possible  ene- 
mies of  the  Central  Powers. 

IV 

The  greatest  benefit  derived  by  Ger- 
many from  the  imion  with  Italy  lay  in 
the  repressive  influence  exercised  by 
the  Triple  Alliance  upon  France's  plans 
for  revenge.  It  was  this  fact,  too,  which 
Bismarck  had  above  all  in  view,  when 
he  advocated  an  alliance  with  the  weak 
Italy.  The  assistance  of  Germany  by 
Italy,  contemplated  in  the  treaty  of 
1882  in  the  event  of  a  war  between 
Germany  and  France,  was  acceptable 
to  him:  it  was,  however,  a  matter  of 
only  secondary  importance.  To  him  it 
sufficed  that  France  should  lose  hope 
of  winning  Italy  as  an  ally  in  a  conflict 
with  the  victor  of  1870,  and  that  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, in  warding  off  a  Russian 
onslaught,  need  not  fear  an  attack  from 
the  south.  The  idea  that  Italy  could 
ever  be  induced  to  participate  in  a  war 
against  Great  Britain  was  not  enter- 
tained by  Bismarck.  He  knew  that  the 
very  geographical  position  of  the  coun- 
try offered  insuperable  obstacles  to  such 
a  plan.  However,  as  long  as  he  guided 
the  foreign  policy  of  Germany,  no  co- 
gent reason  existed  for  reckoning  with 
this  possibility.  To  be  sure,  he  did  not 
advocate  the  formal  entrance  of  Great 
Britain  into  the  Triple  Alliance,  chiefly 
on  account  of  Russia,  with  whom  he 
sought  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
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to  the  very  end  of  his  official  activity. 
But  he  did  everything  possible  to  win 
Great  Britain  over  to  the  political  sit- 
uation created  by  the  powers  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  he  strove  with  all 
his  influence  to  promote  every  attempt 
destined  to  bind  her  by  treaty  to  the 
special  interests  of  Italy  in  the  terri- 
tories bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
How  correctly  he  had  judged  the  con- 
ditions became  apparrait  as  early  as 
1896,  when  the  danger  of  a  conflict 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
loomed  up  for  the  first  time.  The  de- 
claration which  Italy  then  made  in 
Berlin  permi  t  ted  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  she  would  not  fight  against  Great 
Britain. 

At  this  point,  the  imion  with  Italy 
lost  a  considerable  portion  of  its  value. 
This  union  had  been  entered  into  by 
Bismarck  in  order  to  checkmate  French 
plans  of  revenge  —  perhaps  for  a  war 
against  the  united  forces  of  France  and 
Russia.  For  such  a  war  this  union 
would  have  sufficed.  With  this  limita- 
tion Germany  could  expect  that  Italy, 
in  the  case  in  question,  would  fulfill  the 
obligations  assumed,  even  subsequent 
to  1897,  and  especially  toward  the  end 
of  the  century,  when  Germany's  rela- 
tions toward  Great  Britain  assumed  a 
more  friendly  character.  But  this  Lope 
also  vanish^,  with  the  increasing  suc- 
cess of  Great  Britain's  policy  of  hem- 
ming in  the  Central  Powers.  Years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  world-war, 
the  leading  German  statesmen  began 
to  doubt  whether  Italy  would  immedi- 
ately and  fully  meet  her  obligations, 
when  put  to  the  test.  They  always 
continued  to  hope,  however,  that  Italy, 
in  a  war  of  the  Central  Powers  with 
France  and  Russia,  —  Great  Britain's 
immediate  participation  on  the  side  of 
the  latter  was  not  considered,  —  would 
at  first  observe  a  benevolent  neutrsLlity 
toward  her  allies,  and  after  the  first 
of  the  expected  decisive  victories  of  the 


German  and  Austro-Hungarian  armies, 
would  make  common  cause  with  them. 
Their  assiunption  was  in  so  far  correct, 
that  Italy  did  in  fact  declare  herself 
neutral  when  the  world-war  broke  out. 
As  for  the  rest,  their  assumptions  were 
not  correct.  Great  Britain,  fully  pre- 
pared for  war,^  immediately  took  up  her 
position  by  the  side  of  the  enemies  of 
Grermany,  and  the  hoped-for  decisive 
victories  of  the  Central  Powers  did 
not  materialize.  Italy,  nevertheless, 
maintained  neutrality  —  although  it 
could  scarcely  be  called  benevolent  — 
toward  her  allies  for  nine  months  lon- 
ger. This  gave  them  advantages  which 
are  not  to  be  underestimated.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  Gaman  ar- 
mies would  have  be6n  able  to  attain 
their  great  initial  successes  if  Italian 
troops  had  inunediately  appeared  in 
the  French  ranks.  As  for  the  campaign 
in  the  east,  it  might  actually  have  been 
fatal,  if  Austria^Hungary  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  had  been  compelled  to 
withdraw  a  considerable  portion  of  h^r 
troops  from  the  eastern  theatre  of  war 
for  the  protection  of  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier against  Italy. 

Of  all  the  powers  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, Austria-Hungary  doubtless  got 
the  worst  bargain.  For  the  numerous 
sacrifices  that  she  made,  she  obtained 
nothing  but  a  certain  degree  of  assur- 
ance that  her  ally  would  not  attack  her 
in  the  rear,  in  case  she  should  become 
involved  in  a  war  with  Russia.  Her 
attempts  to  establish  permanent  friend- 
ly relations  with  Italy  failed  on  account 
of  the  immoderate  demands  which  this 
ally  made.  Austria-Hungary  was  ready 
to  promote  Italy's  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  demanded  in  re- 
turn free  play  for  her  own  plans  in  the 
Balkans,  and  the  definitive  renuncia- 
tion by  Italy  of  acquisitions  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  'unredeemed  provinces.' 
Italy,  however,  showed  not  the  sUght- 

*  Tbe  author  is  an  Austrian.  —  Ths  Eohobs. 
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est  inclination  to  limit  herself.  The 
Irredenta  not  only  continued  to  exist, 
but  even  increased  in  vigor  and  extent, 
oft^i  secretly  stimulated  by  the  Italian 
govonmoit.  The  never-abandoned  as- 
pirations toward  the  mastery  of  the 
Adriatic  took  a  new  lease  of  life  in  Italy 
after  the  middle  of  the  nineties,  and 
furnished  the  battle-cry  for  all  the 
Austrophobe  circles  of  Italy.  In  vain 
did  Austria-Himgary  recede  step  by 
step  under  the  continued  strong  pres- 
sure of  Germany.  She  granted  the 
Italians  a  more  and  more  important 
r5Ie  in  the  Balkans,  where  she  renounced 
rights  that  had  been  conferred  on  her 
by  the  Congress  of  Berlin;  she  tolerated 
the  extension  of  the  Italian  sphere  of 
influence  in  Albania,  and  by  all  this 
endangered  her  own  interests  in  the 
near  East  —  the  only  interests  through 
whose  advancem^it  she  could  hope  to 
expand  her  power  and  increase  the 
economic  resources  of  her  subjects. 

Consideration  for  Italy  also  acted  as 
a  drag  on  the  efforts  that  were  occa- 
aonally  made  by  Vienna  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement  with  Russia  concerning 
their  mutual  interests  in  the  Balkans;  it 
forced  the  Austro-Hungarian  statesmen 
to  take  many  a  step  that  was  resent- 
ed at  Constantinople;  it  influenced  the 
Vienna  cabinet  to  forego  representation 
of  the  wishes  of  the  Vatican  at  the  Qui- 
rinal.  All  in  vain.  Italy,  though  the  ally 
of  Austria-Himgary,  continued  to  be 
her  outspoken  adversary  in  all  ques- 
tions in  which  their  interests  clashed. 
Italy  increased  her  demands  from  year 
to  year,  and  every  success  stimulated 
her  to  new  demands.  In  Austria  as  well 
as  in  Hungary  there  was  no  lack  of  in- 


fluential men,  with  Conrad,  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff,  as  their  spokesman,  who 
did  not  approve  of  the  compliant  ways 
of  the  Vienna  government,  but  advo- 
cated a  break  with  Italy,  a  settling  of 
scores  with  the  faithless  ally.  But  the 
responsible  pilots  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian ship  of  state  felt  that  they  must 
continue  in  the  course  that  had  been 
laid  out.  They  regarded  their  yielding 
attitude,  which  tended  to  avoid  every 
serious  conflict,  as  the  only  means  of 
preventing  the  open  defection  of  Italy 
to  the  camp  of  the  enemy  —  a  defec- 
tion the  consequences  of  which  would 
have  been  incalculable. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this 
paper  to  inquire  how  far  their  conclu- 
sions were  justified.  The  test  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  views  of  the  advocates  of 
an  attack  on  Italy  could  not  be  made. 
No  one  therefore  will  be  able  to  de- 
cide with  certainty  whether  the  West- 
em  powers  would  have  calmly  looked 
on  while  Austria-Hungary  settled  her 
score  with  Italy.  There  is  just  as  little 
possibility  of  giving  a  definite  answer 
to  the  question  concerning  the  position 
which  would  have  been  taken  by  the 
various  nationalities  embraced  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  in  the 
case  of  a  war  with  Italy,  considering 
the  fact  that  they  were  at  variance  with 
one  another.  It  is  undeniable,  however, 
that  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
world-war,  the  Vienna  cabinet  had  lost 
much  of  the  prestige  which  it  possess- 
ed, both  in  Europe  and  in  the  world 
at  large,  in  the  days  when  M ettemich 
directed  the  foreign  policy  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, or  even  in  the  time  of 
Andrissy. 


[In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  general 
subject  of  Herr  Pribram's  paper,  we  append 
a  number  of  textual  extracts  from  the  Naval 
Agreement  of  June  2S,191S  (' VaUdfor  1914,* 
says  the  document),  which  superseded  that 


of  December  5,  1900,  and  whote  chief  aim 
according  to  Herr  Pribram  (see  page  256), 
was  *  the  securing  of  naval  supremacy  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  prevention  of  the 
transportation  of  French  colonial  troops 
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from  Africa  to  the  European  theatre  of 
war/  —  The  Editors.] 

With  the  most  gracious  appiobation  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  following 
Naval  Agreement  has  been  concluded  between 
the  Naval  Section  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Austro-Hungarian  Ministry  of  War,  the  Admir- 
alty Staff  of  the  Imperial  German  Navy,  and  the 
Royal  Italian  Ministry  of  Marine  (Admiralty 
Staff),  in  the  contingency  of  a  war  involving  the 
members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  common. 

The  agreement  concluded  in  Berlin  on  Decem- 
ber 5, 1900,  hereby  ceases  to  be  in  force. 

1 .    Employment  of  the  Naval  Forces  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  in  War 

(a)  In  the  Mediterranean 
The  naval  forces  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which 
may  be  in  the  Mediterranean  shaU  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  naval  control  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  defeating  the  enemy  fleets.  {The  sec- 
tion goes  on  to  froMe  for  the  preparation  cf  the 
plan  of  operations,  and  for  making  dianges  therein.) 

(6)  Outside  the  Mediterranean 
Naval  units  which  may  be  lying  in  the  same 
foreign  port,  or  within  reach  of  one  another,  shall 
attempt  to  join  'forces,  provided  they  have  re- 
ceived no  orden  to  the  contrary,  with  a  view  to 
co5perating  in  the  interests  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
In  case  it  may  be  assumed  from  the  general 
political  situation  that  war  will  probably  break 
out  between  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple 
Entente,  the  commanders  of  such  vessels  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  Powers  as  may  find  themsdves  in 
foreign  watera  in  the  same  region  shall  be  informed 
by  their  superior  authorities,  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  a  mutual  understanding  between  the 
Admiralty  Staffs  and  the  Naval  Section  of  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Ministry  of  War,  of  the 
existence  of  a  naval  agreement.  In  this  case  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  respective  commanders 
of  vesseb  to  come  to  a  reciprocal  understanding 
regarding  the  measures  to  be  taken  on  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  keeping  before  them  the 
special  instructions  which  they  shall  have  re- 
ceived from  their  superior  authorities. 

2.  The  Supreme  Command 

(a)  The  Supreme  Command  of  the  Naval 
Forces  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean may  be  entrusted  to  an  Austro-Hungarian  or 
to  an  Italian  flag-officer,  whose  nomination  shall 
have  been  decided  on  in  time  of  peace  by  recip- 
rocal agreement  of  the  States  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  (Follow  provisions  for  the  defxduHon  of 
the  command,  in  case  of  incapacity  for  any  cause,  of 
the  Commander An-Chief.  See  the  *  Suppkmentary 
Agreement*  beUnp.) 


3.   Communication  between  the  Alubs 

Under  the  headings, '  (a)  Preparation  of  Opera- 
tions and  Exchange  of  Intelligence,*  and  *  (6)  Re- 
ciprocal Assignment  of  Naval  Officers  to  Supreme 
Headquarters,*  provision  is  made  for  the  speedy 
exthange  and  transmission  cf '  news  concerning  the 
naval  forces  of  the  probable  enemy,  as  well  as 
information  bearing  on  the  development  of  their 
own  fleets* ;  also  for  the  designation  of  the  officers  to 
whom  *the  swift  and  trustworthy  cdlection  of 
intelligence  and  transmission  of  inf onnation  from 
Headquartera  to  Headquarten  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  Navy*  shall  be  entrusted. 

For  this  Service  the  Naval  Attach^  are  indi- 
cated, as  they  appear  to  be  specially  suited  thereto 
through  their  personal  relations  with  the  navies 
of  their  Allies. 

The  Naval  Attach^  shall  be  informed  of  the 
existence  of  a  secret  Naval  Agreement,  and, 
should  the  occasion  arise,  they  may  be  acquainted 
with  those  provisions  of  the  agreement  which,  by 
reason  of  new  circumstances,  may  undeigo  an 
alteration  by  reciprocal  agreement  between  the 
Admiralty  Staffs  and  the  Naval  Section  of  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Ministry  of  War. 

(c)  Assignment  of  Naval  Officers  to  the  Stqff  of  the 
Commander^n-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean 

In  time  of  peace  there  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean: aChiefof  Staff  with  the  rank  of  Captain 
of  a  Ship  of  the  Line  by  Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy  respectively,  and  an  officer  of  the  Admiralty 
Staff,  with  the  necessaiy  staff,  by  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Germany  and  Italy,  respectively. 

{Sections  4,  6,  attd  6  deal  respectivdy  with 
'Means of  Communication,*  'Reciprocal  Contri- 
bution of  Merchant  Vessels  for  Puiposes  of  War,' 
and  the  'Reciprocal  Use  of  Harbors.*) 


Vienna,  June  28, 1913. 
Signed  in  drcft: 

A  true  copy:    A.  Suchomel. 


KOhler,  m.  p. 
Cicou,  m.  p. 
CoNZ,  m.  p. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  AGREEMENT 
FOR  THE   MEDITERRANEAN 

{Section  1,  Paragraph  %  of  the  Naval  Agreement) 

1.  Supreme  Command.  In  accordance  with 
Section  2  (a)  of  the  Naval  Agreement,  the  Su- 
preme Command  of  the  Naval  forces  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  in  the  Mediterranean  shall  be  conferred 
on  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian 
Admiral,  Anton  Haus. 

2.  Composition  of  the  Staff  of  the  Commander* 
in-Chief,  The  Staff  of  the  Conmiander-in-Chief 
shall  be  composed,  in  accordance  with  Section  S 
(c)  of  the  Naval  Agreement,  as  follows:  — 
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One  AastTO-Hongaiiaii  Chief  of  Staff,  with 
tmnk  of  Captain  of  a  Ship  of  the  line,  and  one 
Officer  ol  the  AdmiraHy  Staffs  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian,  the  Gennan,  and  the  Italian  Navies. 

The  two  Chiefs  ol  Staff  and  the  German 
Officcrof  the  Admirdty  Staff  shall  be  directly 
sabofdinate  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Signal,  wirdeas,  and  office  personnel  shall  be 
aiwigntd  as  assistants  when  requisite. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Commander-m-Chief 
diall  establish  personal  relations  with  the  offi- 
oeEB  of  his  Staff  in  time  of  peace. 

3.  War-Time  DistribuHan  of  the  AlUed  Forces. 
Tbe  following  shall  be  accepted  as  the  principles 
for  distribution  in  time  of  war:  — 

(a)  The  various  subordinate  units  shall  be 
constituted  from  ships  of  the  same  nationality. 

(6)  A  squadron  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
tain Dot  more  than  eight  battleships. 

4.  UnUm  of  the  Allied  Nawd  Forces,  TheAus- 
tro-Hungarian  and  the  Italian  fleets  shall  assem- 
ble as  soon  as  possible  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Messina  and  complete  their  supplies.  The  Italian 
fleet  shall  then  proceed  to  its  anchoring-place  be- 
tween Milaito  and  Messina,  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  fleet  to  the  harbor  of  Augusta.  If  need  be, 
Italy  shall  retain  a  division  for  special  duty  in 
the  north  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  dispatch  a 
portion  ol  the  torpedo-flotilla  .  .  .  together  with 
mine-layers,  to  Cagliari  and  Tnpani.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief shall  be  notified  of  this  in  due 


Tlie  Gennan  vessek  shall  endeavor  to  unite  at 
GaCta  (or  in  the  event  of  unfavorable  conditions 
at  sea,  at  Naples)  in  order  to  lay  in  full  supplies. 
Should  special  circumstances  render  it  impossible 
to  i«adh  Ga^ta  (Naples),  the  Gennan  naval  forces 
shall  also  join  the  Ck>mmander-in-Chief  in  the 
nei^iborfaood  of  Messina. 

On  the  occasion  of  thdr  first  reunion  all  ships 
and  totpedo-boats  must  with  particular  care  ob- 
serve the  provisions  laid  down  in  the  Triple  Code 
for  secret  signals  of  recognition. 

Torpedo-boats  proceeding  alone  and  groups  of 
torpedo  boats  must  as  a  fundamental  principle 
avoid  approaching  vessek  and  anchoring-places 
of  the  AJfied  Fleets  after  nightfall,  as  eveiy  torpe- 
do-boat not  recognized  with  complete  certainty 
as  friendly  will  be  fired  upon. 

5.  Schewie  of  OperaHona.  The  chief  objective  of 
the  Conunander-in-Chief  shall  be  the  securing  of 
naval  control  in  the  Mediterranean  through  the 
swiftest  possible  defeat  of  the  enemy  fleets. 

Should  a  portion  of  the  French  fleet  lie  at 
Biserta,  the  Commander-in-Chief  shall  attempt 
to  deal  separately  with  the  scattered  portions  of 
this  fleet.  For  the  purpose  of  holding  the  portion 
ol  the  enemy  fleet  at  Bizerta,  operations  with 
mine-4ayerB  and  torpedo-boats  from  Trapani  and 
Cagliari  are  in  contemplation;  for  action  against  a 


French  fleet  possibly  proceeding  eastward  from 
Toulon,  the  light  unitsof  the  local  coast-defenseof 
the  Western  Ligtuian  coast  are  in  contemplation. 

The  main  action  is  to  be  carried  out  so  swiftly 
that  the  decision  shall  be  reached  before  the  Rus- 
sian forces  in  the  Black  Sea  can  interfere. 

It  shall  remain  with  the  (x>mmander-in-Chief 
to  decide  whether,  in  addition  to  the  main  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy  fleets,  simultaneous  sec- 
ondary actions  shall  be  directed  against  possible 
Frendi  troop-transports  from  North  Ahica  or 
against  sections  of  the  enemy  coasts. 

6.  Proviauming  of  the  Fleet  and  Baaee.    Italy 

makes  herself  responsible  for  the  preparations 

specified  herein  for  the  bases  enumerated  in  this 

section,  at  her  own  expense,  in  time  of  peace. 

(a)  Bases  for  Assembling,    With  reference  to 

Section  4  <rf  the  Supplementary  Agreement, 

the  following  places  shall  be  prepared  as  bases 

for  assembling:  — 

(1)  The  harbor  of  Augusta  for  the  Austro- 
Hungarian; 

(2)  Gaeto  (Naples)  for  the  Gennan;  and 

(3)  Messina  for  the  Italian  Naval  Forces. 
The  stock  of  supplies  to  be  accumulated  at 

Augusta  and  GaCta  (Naples)  shall,  while  pro- 
viding tar  a  necessary  reserve,  be  apportioned  in 
such  manner  that  the  vesseb  on  the  occasion  of 
their  first  reunion  may  be  certain  of  completing 
their  stores. 

After  this  last  fitting-out,  and  after  the  final 
departure  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Naval  forces 
from  Augusta,  all  stores  remaining  in  the  harbor 
shall  be  removed  or  destroyed,  in  order  to  f ore- 
staU  any  capture  by  the  enemy. 

Should  the  fitting-out  of  the  (rerman  vessds  at 
GaiSta  (Naples)  be  no  bnger  possible,  they  shall 
complete  their  fitting-out  at  Messina. 

(6)  Bases  for  Further  Operations.  With  refer- 
ence to  Section  5  of  the  Supplementary  Agree- 
ment, thefollowingplacesshallbeselectedand  pre- 
pared as  the  main  bases  for  further  operations:  — 

(1)  Maddalena  for  the  Austro-Hungarian 
and  (German; 

(2)  Speaa  for  the  Italian  Naval  Forces; 

(3)  IVapani,    Cagliari,    and    the    western 
coast  of  Liguria  for  lighter  units. 
Maddalena  shall  be  supplied  with  rations  for 

one  month  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  fleet;  a  cor- 
responding stock  of  fuel  and  machinery  supplies 
shaU  be  kept  there  permanently. 

(7)  Dtfense  of  the  Adriatic.  For  the  defense  of 
the  Adriatic  .  .  .  the  naval  forces  enumerated 
in  Annex  1,  heading  (6),  to  the  Supplemen- 
tary Agreement  .  .  .  shall  assemble  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  as  follows:  — 

The  Austro-Hungarian  and  Gennan  vessels 
in  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro;  the  Italian  vessels  at 
Brindisi. 

Theoperations  in  the  Adriaticshall  beconducted 
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by  the  highest  rankmg  officer  of  the  Allied  Na- 
val forces,  according  to  instructioiis  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  shall  be  empowered  to 
reinforce,  or  to  withdraw  vessels  from,  the  Naval 
forces  in  that  region,  according  to  the  military 
situation. 

8.  AUaeh  on  French  Troop  Tramporis  from 
North  Africa,  Since  the  first  French  troop  trans- 
ports from  North  Africa  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
ceed northward  from  the  main  embarkation  cen- 
tres of  Bona-Philippeville,  Algiers,  Oran-Mosta- 
ganem  and  CasaUanca-Mogador  within  the  first 
three  day%  of  the  mobilization,  Italy  shall  imme- 
diately establish  a  patrol  off  the  North  African 
coast  with  fast  auxiliaiy  cruisers.  For  the  further 
obstruction  of  the  sending  forward  of  troops  the 
operation  of  light  warships  from  Cagliaii  ((f. 
Section  4,  Paragraph  1  of  the  Supplementary 
Agreement)  and,  secondarily,  from  Maddalena, 
are  in  contemplation. 

The  joint  carrying  out  of  this  undertaking 
shall  be  directed  from  Cagliari  by  a  commander 
to  be  appointed  by  Italy,  who  shall  be  directly 
subordinate  in  this  service  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  The  Commander-in-Chief  shall  in  case 
of  necessity  dispatch  fast  cruisers  for  obstructing 
the  transportation  of  troops.  {Cf.  Section  5,  last 
paragraph,  of  the  Supplementary  Agreement.) 

9.  dating  of  Enemy  Commerce  in  the  MedUer- 
ranean.  For  cutting  off  enemy  commerce  in  the 
Mediterranean,  auxiliary  cruisers  shall  first  be 
employed. 

Apart  from  the  measures  which  wiU  probably 
be  taken  in  the  second  phase  of  the  war  for  the 
obstruction  of  enemy  commerce,  it  would  appear 
advantageous  to  establish  a  patrol  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Dardanelles  immediately  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.. 

The  necessary  preparations  for  commerce- 
destroying  shall  be  made  in  time  of  peace  by  the 
Conmiander-in-Chief. 

As  bases  for  operations  of  this  nature,  Taranto, 
the  neighborhood  of  Messina,  and  the  Libyan 
Coast  (Tripoli,  Tobruk)  shaU  be  available  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean;  in  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean all  the  bases  enumerated  in  Section  6  of 
the  Supplementary  Agreement. 

10.  UtdvudUm  of  Merchant  Vesedtof  the  Allied 
States  for  Special  War  Purposee.  The  merchant 
vesseb  available  for  purposes  of  war  shall  be 
divided  into  — 

(1)  Auxiliary  cruisers  (auxiliary  warships); 

(2)  Vessels  for  transporting  supplies  and 
troops; 

(3)  Hospital  ships. 

The  above-mentioned  shall  exchange  indica- 
tions regarding  the  merchant  vessels  which  may 
come  in  question,  and  shall  reach  more  precise 
agreements  by  direct  negotiation  with  regard  to 
the  right  of  utilizing  and  disposing  of  them. 


These  indications  and  agreements  shaD  be  append- 
ed to  the  Supplementary  Agreement  as  Annex 
m.  The  Conmiander-in-Chief  shaD  be  respon- 
sible for  keeping  it  constantly  up  to  date. 

Such  auxiliary  warships  as  are  under  military 
command  shaD  be  under  the  orders  ci  the  senior 
commander  of  warships  of  their  nationality  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

For  the  supply  ships  belonging  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  fleet,  Messina  and  Maddalena  shall 
be  regarded  as  the  proper  bases. 

Spezia,  Naples,  or  Taranto,  according  to  the 
location  of  the  seat  of  war,  shaD  serve  as  the 
main  bases  for  the  hospital  ships  of  the  Allied 
Nations. 

The  German  shipowners  shall  be  instructed  to 
bring  such  of  their  vessds  as  may  be  in  the  Medi- 
terranean at  the  outbreak  of  war  to  Italian  porta 
—  mail-boats  to  Spezia  whenever  possible,  the 
remaining  merchant  vesseb  to  Taranto  or  other 
Italian  harbors  exclusive  of  Genoa. 


Vienna,  June  23,  1913. 
Signed  in  dntft: 

A  true  copy:    A.  Suchomel. 


K5HI2R,  m.  p. 
CiGou,  m.  p. 
Cons,  m.  p. 


ANNEX  I.  DISTRIBUTION  IN  TIME 
OF  WAR  OF  THE  NAVAL  FORCES 
OF  THE  TRIPLE  AUJANCE  FOR 
JOINT  OPERATIONS.  (VALID  FOR 
1914). 

CommandebtIN-Chief  of  the  Allied  Naval. 
Forceb:  the  Impebial  and  Rotal  Austro- 
Hungarian  Admiral,  ANTON  HAUS 

A.  In  the  Meditebbansan 

I.  rrALT 

let  Squadron 

1st  Division:  Dante  Alighieri,  Giulio  Cesare. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.    Scout  Cruiser:  Quarto. 

2nd  Divisbn:  Vittoria  Emanuele,  Regina 
Elena,  Roma,  Napoli.  Scout  Cruiser:  Nino 
Bixio. 

2nd  Squadron 

1st  Division:  San  Giorgio,  San  Marco,  Pisa, 
Amalfi.    Scout  Cruiser:  Marsala. 

2nd  Division:  Garibaldi,  Varese,  Femiccio. 
Scout  Cruiser:  Agordat. 

Division  for  Special  Purposes:  Benedetto 
Brin,  Regina  Margherita,  Emanuele  VilibeitOb 
AmmerigUo  di  St.  Bon.    Soout  OroiMr;  OMIIU 
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Torpedo  FlatUloi 

16  Torpedo-boat  Destroyers  (6  of  1000  tons, 
10  €i  700  tons),  Indomito-Ardente  type. 

10  Torpedo-boat  Destroyers  of  450  tons,  Ber- 
sai^ieie  type. 

84  Torpedo-boats  ol  250  tons,  Saffo-Cigno 
type. 

SO  Torpedo-boats  ol  88  sea  miles. 

n.   AUBTRIA-HX7NOABT 

lat  Squadron 

1st  Division:  Viribus  Unitis,  Tegettboff, 
Print  Eugen. 

2nd  Division:  Ershersog  Frans  Ferdinand, 
Radetsky,  Zrinyi. 

1st  Cruiser  Division:  St. Georg, Kaiser  Karl  VI. 

Snd  Squadron 

8d  Division:  Erxhercog  Karl,  Erzberzog  Fried- 
rich,  Ershersog  Ferdinand  Max. 

4th  Division:  Habsburg,  Arp4d,  Babenberg. 

ind  Cruiser  Division:  Spaun,  Helgdand, 
Saida,  Novara. 

Torpedo  FlotiUas 

6  Torpedo4x)at  destroyers  of  800  tons,  Titra 
type. 

It  Toqwdo-boat  destroyers  of  400  tons.  Hussar 
type. 

12  Torpedo-boaU  ol  200  tons.  Kaiman  type. 


m.  GEBMANT 

Cruiser  Division  (directly  subordinate  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief) :  Goeben,  Strassburg,  Bres- 
lau,  Dresden. 

B.  In  the  Adriatic 

I.   ITALT 

Bettor  Pisani,  Cario  Alberto,  Marco  Polo, 
Dandolo.    Scout  Cruisers:    Piemonte,  Libia. 

6  Torpedo-Boat  Destroyers  and  several  Tor- 
pedo divisions. 

n.  AU8TRU-HUNGABT 

Monarch,  Wien,  Budapest. 
Maria  Theresa,  Kaiser  Frans  Joseph  I. 
Zenta,  Aspem,  Szigetv4s. 
12  Torpedo-Boats  of  200  tons,  Kaiman  type, 
and  several  Torpedo  divisions  of  older  units. 

m.  GEBMANT 

School-ships  and  older  cruisers  which  may  be 
stationed  in  the  Mediterranean. 


K5HLER,  m.  p. 
Cicou,  m.  p. 
CoNz,  m.  p. 


A  true  eopy:  A.  Suchoicel. 
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BY  GINO  SPERANZA 


'I  HAVE  a  solemn  vow  registered  in 
heaven  that  I  will  preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,'  These  words,  spoken  by  Presi- 
doit  lincoln  at  a  critical  moment  in  the 
life  of  the  Republic,  are,  in  substance, 
what  the  alien  repeats  when  admitted 
to  American  citizenship.  Imagine,  how- 
ever, what  must  have  been  their  signi- 
ficance to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  what, 
at  best,  they  possibly  can  mean  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  *  new  Americans '  when 


reciting  them  in  the  oath  of  allegiance 
which  makes  them  our  fellow  citizens! 
And  yet  we  wonder  why  things  are  not 
aU  as  they  should  be  to-day,  and  why 
we  should  be  obliged  to  ask  ourselves 
again,  as  we  did  half  a  century  ago,  how 
it  is  that  'an  instructed  and  equal  peo- 
ple, with  freedom  in  every  form,  with 
a  government  yielding  to  the  touch  of 
popular  will  so  readily,  ever  would  come 
to  the  trial  of  force  against  it.' 
Of  the  causes  behind  the  existing 
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unrest  this  paper  will  attempt  to  deal 
with  only  one  phase  —  our  attitude 
and  policy  toward  the  immigrant  as  a 
potential  citizen,  premising  the  state- 
ment that  such  attitude  and  policy 
have  labored  imder  one  fundamental 
error:  the  failure  to  distinguish  clearly 
and  consistently  between  the  human 
rights  of  immigrants  and  their  political 
rights,  between  our  human  duties 
toward  them  and  our  political  duties 
toward  our  commomvealth.  To  their 
human  rights  and  to  our  human  duties 
toward  them  we  shall  refer  here  only 
incidentally,  dwelling  instead  upon 
the  study  of  a  policy  which  has  tend- 
ed, and  tends,  to  grant  political  rights 
to  very  large  numbers  of  aliens  wholly 
unprepared  for  American  life,  and  ut- 
terly unqualified  for  participation  in  the 
government. 

As  we  look  back,  we  see  that  three 
methods  or  processes  have  found  favor 
among  us  at  various  times  as  means  of 
converting  the  alien  into  an  American: 
naturalization,  assimilation,*  and  Amer- 
icanization. The  first,  which  once  was 
supposed  to  possess  a  sort  of  special 
sanctifying  grace  per  se,  has  sunk  back 
in  public  opinion  to  its  purely  legalistic 
function;  the  second  has  been  relega- 
ted with  the  melting-pot  to  the  top 
shelves  of  social  laboratories;  while  the 
third  is  now  the  object  of  a  nation- 
wide *  drive.* 

There  is  something  both  stirring  and 
touching  in  the  almost  religious  belief 
that  many  Americans  held  regarding 
naturalization  in  the  early  days  of  im- 
migration to  this  country:  they  honest- 
ly and  sincerely  relied  upon  it  as  an 
almost  instant  solvent  for  changing  a 
German  or  a  Swede  into  an  American; 
they  looked  upon  it,  in  their  intense 
patriotism,  as  a  rite  with  well-nigh 
sacramental  and  mystically  spiritual 
efiects. 

With  the  decline  of  the  belief  in 
naturalization  as  an  infallible  process  of 


transformation,  there  came  into  favor, 
as  a  spiritual  aid  to  the  former,  the  less 
legalistic  process  of  assimilation.  The 
method  sounded  logical  and  was  pic- 
turesque and  attractive.  We  all  fell 
imder  its  sway  more  or  less,  especially 
the  social  workers  and  the  schools  of 
philanthropy.  It  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  useful  movement,  not  only  because 
it  showed  the  essential  inadequacy  of 
naturalization,  but  especially  because  it 
made  us  realize  very  vividly  the  human 
rights  of  the  alien  in  our  midst  and  our 
indifference  to  such  rights. 

The  war,  which  passed  like  a  steam- 
roller over  numberless  favorite  and  pop- 
ular theories,  served  also  to  show  the 
limitations  of  assimilation  as  we  had  at- 
tempted to  develop  it  and  the  strength 
of  alien  nationalism,  even  —  and  indeed 
especially  —  in  what  we  had  hopefully 
considered  safe  and  'desirable'  North 
European  stock. 

n 

The  ancient  problem  being  still  with 
us,  and  looming  large  on  the  back- 
ground of  present-day  labor  unrest, 
American  optimism  promptly  has  come 
to  the  rescue  with  a  new  and  sure  rem- 
edy—  Americanization.  It  is  part  of 
our  enthusiastic  idealism,  part  of  our 
'habit  of  practical  performance,'  to 
wish  to  correct  every  trouble  and  right 
every  wrong  quickly;  and,  in  order  to  do 
it  quickly,  we  often  refuse  to  see  any 
subtle  and  intimate  complexity  in  the 
problems  which  confront  us,  but  cheer- 
fully  and  rather  naively  'simplify' 
them  and  reduce  them  to  'essentials,* 
which  can  be,  as  it  were,  surgically 
treated  with  ease  and  precision. 

But  there  are  problems  and  processes 
so  obscure  and  complex  in  their  causes, 
so  slow,  intricate,  and  subtle  in  their 
development  and  ramifications,  as  to  be 
refractory  to  any  simplification  and  im- 
possible of  any  accelerated  or  swift  solu- 
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ticHi.  One  of  these  is  Americanization, 
which*  like  every  essential  and  effective 
change  of  nationality,  involves  two 
distinct  processes  and  two  vital  deci- 
skms  in  a  man's  life:  a  divesting  one's 
sdf  of  a  deep-rooted  patrimony  of 
ideas,  soidments,  traditions,  and  in- 
terests, and  an  honest  and  whole- 
hearted acceptance  of,  and  participa- 
tion in,  an  entirely  new  set  of  ideas, 
sentiments,  traditions,  and  interests. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  real,  and,  therefore,  of  the 
only  worth-while  Americanization,  let 
us  consider  the  processes  involved  in 
the  reversal  of  such  conversion.  Think 
how  suspicious  we  are  of  any  instance 
of  de-Americanization;  how  suspect,  for 
instance,  to  the  popular  mind  is  the 
Anglicizatjon,  not  only  of  a  Waldorf 
Astor,  but  even  of  a  Henry  James,  and, 
genoally,  how  taboo  is  the  man  who 
'turns.'  Or  let  us  illustrate  the  process 
on  a  large  scale  as  being  nearer  to  our 
own  i»obl^n:  let  us  suppose  that  the 
French  government,  or  a  large  section 
of  the  French  people,  had  decided  to 
attempt  to  Gallicize  our  boys  of  the 
AE.F.  while  they  were  in  France,  and 
had  made  a  nation-wide  'drive'  to  ac- 
complish it  in  five  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  any  of  our  men  who  said 
they  wished  to  change  would  have  been 
admitted  to  French  citizenship.    Will 
any  American  claim  that  this  would 
have  worked  at  all,  or  that  the  French 
citizens  thus  secured  would  have  been 
much  of  an  asset  or  a  help  to  the  French 
nation?  I  do  not  give  this  as  a  parallel 
example  to  the  process  of  Americaniz- 
ing our  inmiigrants;  but  I  do  contend 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  Gallicization  of 
a  million  picked  American  youths,  at  a 
time  of  tense  and  stirring  life,  would 
have  been  infinitely  easier  and  more 
possible  than  to  convert  a  million  mixed 
Syrian,  Russian,  Greek,  Slav,  and  Fin- 
nish peasants  —  or  even  French,  Brit- 
ish, and  Italian  subjects  —  into  reliable 


American  citizens,  as  we  claim  we  can 
do  in  this  country.  To  feel  that  the 
powers  of  attraction  and  assimilation 
of  America  are  tremendous,  is  both 
true  and  patriotic;  but  to  practise  the 
belief  that  such  powers  can  work  mira- 
cles —  such  as  the  rapid  conversion  of 
the  mixed  and  unstable  inunigrants  of 
Eurppe  into  real  American  citizens  — 
is  sheer  superstition  and,  as  such,  the 
child  of  ignorance. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  much  loose 
thinking,  inexactness,  and  sentimental- 
ism  on  the  subject  of  Americanization. 
The  very  fact  that  the  first  professor- 
ship of  Americanization  in  this  country 
was  fitted  into  a  department  of  political 
economy  indicates  how  even  trained 
minds  tend  to  look  at  the  process  from 
too  narrow  a  standpoint:  for  might  it 
not  reasonably  be  urged,  with  equal 
force,  that  Americanization  belonged 
rather  to  the  department  of  history,  or 
of  philosophy,  or  of  psychology?  But 
consider  some  of  the  means  in  vogue 
to-day  to  secure  Americanization:  for 
instance,  anything  which  betters  a  man, 
such  as  being  taught  to  read  and  write, 
is,  of  course,  in  a  roundabout  way, 
Americanization;  but  why  call  it  that, 
as  something  new,  instead  of  using  the 
exact  word  such  betterment  has  meant 
for  ages  past  —  schooling?  Imparting 
a  knowledge  of  civics,  government,  and 
history  is  likewise,  in  a  sense,  Ameri- 
canization; but  why  claim  for  it  a  power 
that  is  no  greater  than  and  no  different 
from  what  it  was  when  the  identical 
thing  was  called  education?  So,  also, 
bringing  the  alien  'into  contact  with 
what  is  best  in  this  country,'  which  a 
recent  publication  glibly  announces  as 
a  'new  method'  in  this  process,  is  in 
one  sense  Americanization;  but  is  it 
not  the  same  thing  as  what  was  more 
correctly  called  social  or  public  service, 
or,  more  anciently.  Christian  duty? 

Changing  their  name  does  not  render 
inapplicable  methods  applicable,  but 
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only  lulls  us  into  a  dangerous  contrait- 
ment.  That  the  msufficiency  or  in- 
adequacy of  such  methods  is  being 
grasped  in  certain  quarters  is  evidenced 
by  the  conditions  and  provisos  proposed 
here  and  there  as  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  *  drive/  Thus  Secretary 
Lane,  in  a  popular  magazine,  cautions 
his  readers  that  'before  we  take  up  this 
work  of  the  Americanization  of  others, 
we  must  first  be  certain  that  we  have 
Americanized  ourselves.'  The  implica- 
tion that  even  real  Americans  may  be 
in  need  of  Americanization  shows  the 
essential  intricacy  and  slowness  of  the 
process,  even  at  its  best. 

To  understand  the  real  significance  of 
Americanization  (and  lack  of  clearness 
on  this  point  is  the  root  of  the  trouble) 
we  must  consider  it  in  relation  to  the 
larger  question  of  nationality,  of  which 
it  is  only  a  part  or  instance.  One  of  the 
lessons  of  the  Great  War  of  peculiar 
significance  to  us  in  relation  to  our  im- 
migration problem  is  the  tremendous 
strength  of  national  or  ethnic  senti- 
ment; indifferent  men,  average  m^i, 
comfort-loving  and  peace-loving  men, 
as  we  have  dramatically  witnessed,  are, 
in  the  emergency  of  a  real  test  of  its 
power,  ready  to  die  for  it.  It  makes 
heroes  of  phlegmatic  Flemish  burghers, 
and  martyrs  of  ignorant  Slav  peasants; 
it  reacts  in  the  blood  of  thousands  of 
our  German-Americans,  who,  we  had 
firmly  believed,  had  been  rendered  im- 
mune to  the  old  call  of  the  blood  by 
the  circumstances  of  birth  and  educa^ 
tion  in  the  wholly  new  environment  of 
American  life.  Right  or  wrong,  happily 
or  not,  the  racial  call  persists,  potent, 
assertive,  even  audacious.  Worthy  or 
unworthy,  we  saw  it  destroy  treaties 
and  policies,  learned  theories,  and  the 
most  carefully  constructed  checks  and 
balances.  In  the  face  of  a  theory  we 
discovered  a  condition;  in  the  presence 
of  an  idealization  of  our  own  patriotism 
we  found  an  equally  strong  and  all- 


absorbing  love  of  nation  and  of  race  in 
infinitely  poorer,  less  advanced,  and 
less  blessed  lands. 

Why  then  imagine — especially,  why 
do  our  colleges  and  universities  imagine 
—  that  any  large  body  of  aliens  can  be 
Americanized  quickly  y  if  at  all ;  that  they 
can  undergo  a  sort  of  miracle  of  trans- 
nationalization  by  any  nation-wide 
'drive'  of  kind  words,  by  a  smattering 
of  education,  or  by  new  legislation? 
I  do  not  say  that  Americanization  is 
not  possible,  but  I  contend  that  his- 
tory, science,  human  experience,  and 
good  sense  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
mass  Americanization  or  speedy  Amer- 
icanization (of  the  real  kmd,  which,  I 
trust,  is  the  only  one  the  colleges  and 
the  legislators  want)  is  impossible  by 
any  of  the  methods  suggested  or  ap- 
plied. And  this  largely  because,  as  it 
has  been  said,  'the  central  fact  about 
nationality  is  not,'  as  so  many  Amer- 
icans believe,  'a  political  force  at  all, 
but  a  spiritual  force.'  Being  largely  a 
spiritual  process,  it  may  be  swift  and 
almost  sudden  with  certain  types  of 
unusual  men,  and  under  certain  very 
special  circumstances;  but  for  the  great 
mass  of  aliens  coming  here,  —  and  even 
for  many  children  of  alien  paraits,  — 
the  change  can  be  only  slow  and  sub- 
tle in  its  working,  if  it  is  to  be  real  and 
enduring. 

Many  politicians  and  some  students 
have  lacked  the  courage  to  say  what 
one,  like  myself,  of  foreign  descent 
should  frankly  assert  and  defoid  — 
that  this  is,  and  must  remain,  an  es- 
sentially and  fundamentally  American 
country,  to  be  governed  solely  by 
American-minded  men  in  an  exclusively 
American  way,  and  for  wholly  Amer- 
ican ideals.  Any  compromise  on  this 
seems  to  me  spiritual  treason  to  the 
Republic.  Shame  to  those  of  us,  not  of 
the  old  stock,  who  fail  in  these  days  of 
trouble  for  our  country  to  defraid  with 
all  our  heart  and  mind  what  is  first  and 
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foremost  the  heritage  of  freedom  of  the 
old  stock,  and  is  omrs  only  in  so  far  as 
WB  are  individually  worthy  of  it,  and 
not  because  we  can  vote  under  it. 

There  have  been  too  many  senti- 
mental pleas,  too  many  spurious  argu- 
ments about  this  being  a  land  of  immi- 
grants and  all  Americans  the  children 
of  immigrants.  What  is  America,  first 
and  above  all,  if  not  the  development, 
easentially,  of  Anglo-Saxon  ways  of 
thinking  and  doing,  and,  more  specifi- 
cally, of  New  England  ideas  and  ideals? 
Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  *in 
all  history,'  as  John  Fiske  has  pointed 
oat,  'thwe  has  been  no  other  instance 
of  cokMiization  so  exclusively  effected 
by  picked  and  chosen  men  as  in  New 
Ellwand/  Let  us  ask  ourselves  in 
fuD  honesty  what  claim  of  equality  of 
perfomiance  or  of  American  qualities 
there  can  be  between  the  great  mass 
of  immigrants  and  their  children  and 
those  colonists  and  their'direct  descend- 
ants, except  the  sheerest  of  legalistic 
equality.  Who  will  be  so  foolish,  or  so 
hypocritical,  as  to  contend  that  the 
vast  majority,  or  even  a  substantial 
number,  of  the  immigrants  who  have 
come  or  are  coming  to  this  country 
can  be  classed  as  *the  picked  and  cho- 
sen moi  *  of  Europe?  Political  coward- 
ice, squeamish  conscientiousness,  and 
cant  have  avoided  a  frank,  open,  and 
frontal  attack  against  what  is  variously 
styled  'the  Irish  vote,'  the  'East  Side 
vote,'  and  the  like,  as  if  the  toleration 
of  anything  but  a  thoroughly  and  whol- 
ly^American  vote  were  not  a  gross  fail- 
ure in  the  practice  of  an  elementary 
Ammcan  duty. 

What  are  all  the  schools  and  pro- 
feesorships  of  Americanization  worth 
while  we  allow,  in  daily  practice,  such 
destructive  distinctions  in  the  political 
life  of  the  country ?  'For  the  successful 
conduct  of  a  nation's  affairs,'  says 
President  Hadley  in  his  book.  The  Rela- 
timhOween  Freedom  and Resp<M8ibUiiy^ 


'we  must  have  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
formity between  its  political  institu- 
tions and  the  moral  character  of  its 
members.'  The  duty,  then,  of  every 
Irishman  and  grandson  of  Irishmen,  of 
every  Italian  and  son  of  Italians,  in  this 
land  is  to  conform  his  moral  character 
to  American  political  institutions;  to 
conform,  not  his  speech  or  even  merely 
his  vote,  but  his  every  thought  and 
hope  and  plan  —  for  it  must  be  an  un- 
reserved spiritual  conformity — to  this, 
his  country.  There  cannot  be  two 
nationalisms  even  if  one  is  major  and 
one  minor,  even  if  one  claims  to  be 
American  first  and  Grerman  second. 

in 

It  will  justly  be  urged  that  criticism 
is  not  necessarily  helpful  unless  it  is 
constructively  suggestive  as  well  as 
destructively  analytical.  While  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  current  methods  or 
plans  for  Americanization  can  bring 
about  what  is  claimed  for  them,  yet,  in 
themselves,  they  are  praiseworthy;  in 
so  far  as  they  are  new  names  for  school- 
ing, education,  hygiene,  and  the  Golden 
Rule,  they  are  the  minimum  of  what 
we  should  do  —  and  should  have  be- 
gun doing  decades  ago  —  for  a  some- 
what helpless  and  often  ignorant  and 
exploited  class  of  our  inhabitants,  both 
alien  and  native.  These  are  all  part  of 
our  human  duty  and  of  our  public 
duty  to  our  fellow  men. 

The  objection  to  such  methods  — 
which  fail  to  Americanize,  even  though 
they  may  humanly  improve,  those  be- 
ings subjected  to  them  —  is  that,  in 
effect,  they  accelerate  and  widen  the 
inclusion  of  new  'foreign  votes'  in  the 
American  electorate.  In  this  respect 
they  perpetuate  the  basic  error  of  all 
our  immigration  policy  —  that  of  in- 
viting and  hastening  that  purely  legal- 
istic Americanization  known  as  natu- 
ralization.  This,  in  a  land  swept  by 
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large  migratory  currents  of  varied  and 
even  nondescript  nationalities,  where 
manhood  suffrage  is  the  fundament- 
al law,  constitutes  a  real  and  growing 
danger. 

No  country  has  so  cheapened  the 
electoral  franchise  as  the  United  States, 
by  practically  giving  all  the  rights 
thereunder  for  the  mere  asking.  The 
only  controlling  and  controllable  test  is 
a  certain  arbitrarily  fixed  length  of 
residence;  for  it  will  hardly  be  urged 
that  the  so-called  *  intention,'  supported 
by  a  declaration  of  forswearing  al- 
legiance to  foreign  potentates,  and  so 
forth,  enters  seriously  into  the  trans- 
formation. Length  of  residence,  that  is, 
time  (in  a  process  which  in  the  majority 
of  cases  requires  some  generations),  if 
an  element  at  all,  should  be  a  very  long 
period.  Some  students  have  urged 
fifteen  years,  but  to  the  writer,  twenty- 
five  years  would  not  seem  too  long  for 
what  might  be  called  a  splendid  politi- 
cal apprenticeship.  Provision,  however, 
should  be  made  for  shortening  such 
apprenticeship  upon  proof  of  special 
qualities  of  a  high  order,  or  of  public  or 
quasi-public  service  rendered  to  this 
country. 

Length  of  residence  was  chosen  be- 
cause it  was  easily  proved  and  easily 
ascertainable;  but  to-day  no  one  could 
claim  it  as  either  a  safe  or  even  a  ra- 
tional test.  There  are  services  and 
sacrifices  which  an  alien  may  undergo 
in  this  country  a  month  after  landing, 
of  such  a  character  as  to  entitle  him 
to  inunediate  or  honorary  citizenship; 
there  are  acts  and  omissions  by  an  alien 
resident  here  ten  years  which  should 
bar  him  everlastingly  from  citizenship 
or  divest  him  of  it  if  naturalized.  The 
real  test  for  citizenship  should  be  politi- 
cal ^ne«^  and  personal  toorthiness;  and 
if  the  lawyers  argue  that  these  are  too 
subtle  and  spiritual  to  be  defined  by 
statute,  then  it  were  better  that  we 
should  suspend  naturalization  for  half 


a  century  while  we  try  to  live  down  our 
past  errors  in  this  field. 

This  nation  has  two  functions  in 
history  and  toward  mankind:  first,  to 
disseminate  principles  of  democracy, 
freedom,  and  humanity  among  all  men 
throughout  the  world;  and,  second,  to 
be  a  nation  characteristically  American 
from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  this  latt^ 
function  that  we  have  sacrificed  —  if 
not  seriously  endangered  —  by  our  pol- 
icy and  desire  of  forcing  quick  or  ac- 
celerated Americanization,  be  it  polit- 
ical or  spiritual.  The  present  'drive' 
has  already  brought  forth  a  number  of 
bills  in  Congress  which,  in  effect,  would 
compel  aliens,  after  a  certain  length  of 
residence,  to  become  'citizens'  or  leave 
the  country.  Yet  the  more  *raw*  citi- 
zens (if  I  may  use  the  term)  you  take 
in,  helping  the  process  by  a  veneer  of 
Americanization,  the  more  you  threaten 
our  characteristically  American  form  of 
democracy.  *If  we  believe,'  as  I  said 
several  years  ago  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  'in  the 
great  system  of  self-government  de- 
veloped and  stubbornly  fought  for  by 
the  English  people  through  centuries  of 
training  and  struggle,  we  may  fairly 
claim  thai  its  continuance  and  stability 
will  depend  on  a  citizenship  attached  to 
and  understanding  its  spirit  and  history 
and  in  sympathy  with  its  political 
ideals.'  *We  want  and  must  have  real 
spiritual  allegiance;  we  want  and  must 
have  only  such  citizens  as  think  in 
terms  of  American  life.'  As  the  finest 
contemporary  exponent  of  America 
said,  in  his  American  Ideale,  there  is  • 
'one  quality  that  we  must  bring  to  the 
solution  of  every  problem,  that  is,  an 
intense  and  fervid  Americanism.'  Even 
in  the  great  struggle  now  going  on  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  'the  outcome,* 
as  President  Hadley  has  said,  will 
depend  'on  the  chamcter  of  the  peo- 
ple,' that  is,  on  whether  our  business 
shall  be  dominated  by  'the  spirit  of 
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tlie  adventurer  or  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Puritan. 

If  such  American  spirit  and  such 
American  citizenship  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  any  rapid  process  working  on 
our  alien  masses,  —  and  I  contend  that 
it  cannot  except  in  special  cases,  —  then 
why  encourage  or  permit  the  natural- 
ization of  such  masses,  or,  as  at  least 
one  Congressional  bill  provides,  force 
Ammcan  citizenship  on  alien  residents? 
Naturalization  is  not  the  right  of  an 
immigrant,  but  a  privil^e  which  the 
United  States  can  grant,  withhold,  or 
condition. 

We  are  constantly  concerned  with 
the  restriction  of  immigration,  but  it 
is  a  far  more  important  matter  for 
America  to  bar  the  immigrant  from  its 
body-politic  than  to  shut  him  out  from 
the  country.  Indeed,  I  believe  we 
should  ^icourage  a  back-and-forth  alien 
migration,  rather  than  a  stable  one 
which  ends  in  becoming  an  alien  coloni- 
zation in  our  midst.  If  we  cared  for 
American  more  and  for  our  political 
party  or  our  labor  union  less,  we  would 
oonc^itrate  our  efforts,  not  so  much  on 
exduding  able-bodied  alien  workmen 
who  are  needed  to  help  develop  the 
resources  of  our  country,  but  more  on 
the  urg^it  and  vital  need  of  barring 
numberiess  'new-made'  citizens  from 
our  electorate. 

For  over  fifty  years  the  tendency  in 
this  country  has  been  to  make  Amer- 
ican citizenship  easily  achievable;  to- 
day, when  we  begin,  though  darkly, 


to  see  the  evil  consequences  of  such 
largesse,  we  grasp  at  the  slender  raft  of 
Americanization  to  escape  the  storm; 
and  in  the  name  of  such  an  empirical 
and  simplicist  remedy,  some  of  our 
Congressmen,  with  eqiial  good  faith  and 
simplicism,  propose  legislation  which, 
in  effect,  will  add  to  our  un-American 
or  pseudo-American  vote. 

We  cannot  remedy  the  past,  or  cover 
our  mistakes,  by  a  resort  to  disfranchise- 
ment; but  we  can  and  should  oppose 
any  attempt,  made  in  however  good 
faith,  to  increase  the  number  of  such 
Americanized  citizens  within  our  body- 
politic,  who  to-morrow  may  have  the 
power,  as  well  as  the  desire,  to  change 
the  character  of  our  democracy.  The 
foreign  vote  is  already  making  itself 
felt  in  some  parts  of  our  country  as  a 
distinctly  foreign  vote.  Let  us  then 
take  to  heart  the  words  written  many 
years  ago  by  the  most  balanced  ob- 
server and  student  of  our  immigration 
problem,  Richmond  Mayo-Smith; words 
which  to-day  sound  like  a  patriotic 
warning:  — 

'The  change  in  social  ideals  wrought 
by  the  infiltration  of  peoples  having 
different  customs  and  habits  of  life  can 
be  detected  only  as  these  elements  and 
habits  of  life  gradually  became  domi- 
nant, and  as  we  see  the  decay  of  habi- 
tudes which  we  had  valued.  We  then 
exclaim  against  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times,  forgetting  that  we  ourselves  have 
admitted  the  elements  which  have  su- 
perseded the  old.' 
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Last  spring,  when  it  became  appar- 
ent that  New  Hampshire  might  be  the 
'  pivotal  state*  on  the  suffrage  question, 
and  that  consequently  my  husband's 
vote  on  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  might  coimt  for  a 
great  deal  more  than  one  vote  usu- 
ally does,  I  was  naturally  asked,  more 
than  once,  my  opinion  on  the  subject, 
especially  as  the  general  impression 
seemed  to  prevail  that  my  own  incli- 
nations had  been  against  equal  suf- 
frage rather  than  for  it  —  and  this  was 
true,  to  a  certain  extent.  But  he  voted, 
with  my  entire  approval,  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  was  immediately  the  recip- 
ient of  countless  grateful  letters  from 
women  who  imagined  that  I  might, 
after  all,  have  used  such  influence  as  I 
possessed  in  urging  him  to  do  so.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not.  We  talked 
the  question  over,  and  agreed,  as  usual, 
that  the  stand  he  afterwards  did  take 
was  the  stand  he  ought  to  take;  but  I 
did  not  try  to  change  his  opinion,  nor 
have  I  changed  my  own.  For  frankly 
—  there  seems  to  be  no  reason,  now 
that  the  question  is  settled,  or  practi- 
cally so,  why  I  should  not  be  frank  — 
my  position  is  the  extremely  awkward 
one  of  being  *on  the  fence,'  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time.  I  should  be  de- 
lighted if  someone  would  rescue  me 
from  it. 

Most  of  the  stock  arguments  in  favor 
of  suffrage  seem  to  me  to  be  so  irrefut- 
ably true  as  to  be  absolutely  bromidic. 
Women  are  certainly  'people.'    They 
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are  certainly  'equal'  to  men.  If  they 
have  property,  they  certainly  ought  to 
have  a  part  in  the  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs  in  the  locality  where  it  lies. 
It  is  eminently  'fair,'  for  all  these  rea- 
sons, that  women  should  vote  if  they 
wish  to,  and  the  majority  of  them  ap- 
parently do  wish  to  —  the  majority, 
that  is,  of  the  whole  country,  not  the 
majority  in  certain  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  is  still  unpopular.  And, 
though  they  are  still  untrained  in  poli- 
tics, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  acquire  experience,  and 
develop  talents  along  these  lines;  for  so 
far  they  have  proved  that  they  can  do 
anything  that  men  can  do,  and  do  it 
well.  Anyone  unconvinced  of  this  be- 
fore the  late  war  must  be  certain  — 
even  if  reluctantly  certain  —  of  it  now. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  question  — 
any  intelligent  question  —  as  to  wheth- 
er they  '  have  time '  to  vote.  It  does  not 
take  long  to  go  to  the  polls.  The  poor- 
est and  most  ignorant  woman  —  for 
poor  and  ignorant  women  unfortunate- 
ly do  exist  —  can  pile  her  dishes  in  the 
sink,  and  give  the  baby  a  dose  of  pare- 
goric, and  run  down  the  street  for  half 
an  hour.  The  richest  and  most  frivo- 
lous woman  —  for  these,  quite  as  un- 
fortunately, exist,  too  —  can  step  into 
her  limousine,  and  be  back  again  at 
No.  930  Golden  Avenue  with  scarce- 
ly an  intcrruptionof  a  rubber  of  bridge 
or  a  luncheon  engagement.  And  all  the 
women  in  between  these  two  extremes 
—  who,  thank  Heaven,   exist,   too  -^ 
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can  crowd  one  more  thing  into  their 
already  crowded  day  if  they  wish  or 
need  to. 

As  to  one  of  the  stock  arguments 
againd  suffrage*  —  that  some  of  its  ad- 
vocates have  not  behaved  with  dignity 
and  good  sense,  —  it  is  so  silly  that  it 
ou^t  to  carry  no  weight  at  all.  It  is,  of 
course,  true.  Suffragists  —  and  anti- 
suffragists —  are  human  beings,  with 
&ults  and  virtues  like  other  human  be- 
ings. There  are  boimd  to  be  some 
among  them  who  do  not  measure  up  to 
the  highest  standards  of  conduct  and 
intelligence,  and  who  have  done  their 
cause  immeasurable  harm  by  violence 
of  speech  and  action,  by  rebellion 
against  law  and  order,  by  using  suf- 
frage as  a  means  of  self-advertisement, 
or,  worse  still,  by  combining  it  with 
some  oth^  doctrine,  —  free  love,  for 
instance,  or  its  direct  opposite, — 
when,  in  fairness  to  their  sister  workers 
in  suffrage  who  agreed  with  them  not  at 
all  on  these  other  points,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  they  should  have  confined  them- 
sdves  to  the  one  common  interest.  But 
to  condornn  aU  suffragists,  ninety  per 
cent  of  whom  are  sincere  and  high- 
mbded  and  'righteous  altogether'; to 
say  that  they  are  not  properly  so  de- 
scribed, is  like  saying  that  all  doctors 
are  mercenary,  that  all  lawyers  are 
tricky,  that  all  actresses  are  immoral. 
It  is  untrue.  It  is  stupid.  It  is  wicked. 

TTiere  is,  moreover,  one  very  decided 
advantage  which,  it  seems  to  me,  suf- 
frage is  sure  to  bring,  and  that  is  eco- 
nomic independence  for  women.  Curi- 
ously enough,  there  is  much  less  said 
about  this  than  about  the  probable 
*  purifying*  of  politics,  over  which  I  am 
personally  much  more  skeptical.  The 
states  which  already  have  suffrage,  even 
those  which  have  had  it  for  some  time, 
are  not  noticeably  purer  than  those 
which  have  it  not,  and  the  reason  is 
so  self-evident  as  to  require  very  little 
conunent  There  are  all  kinds  of  women 


in  the  world,  just  as  there  are  all  kinds 
of  men.  We  are  not,  as  a  sex,  above 
every  sort  of  reproach,  no  matter  how 
much  idealists  —  men  and  women  both 
—  would  like  us  to  believe  that  we  are. 
We  have  faults  which  are  no  more  at- 
tractive than  men's  &ults,  though  they 
are  not  always  the  same  ones.  We  hope, 
of  .course,  that  American  women  — 
and  American  men  —  are  going  to 
grow  better  as  time  goes  on;  but  it  will 
probably  be  some  time  before  we  are 
perfect,  and  meanwhile,  we  wiU  all  vote, 
if  any  of  us  do.  The  rain  wiU  con- 
tinue to  faU  upon  the  just  and  the  un- 
just, as  it  has  been  doing  for  some  ages 
already,  and  as  it  is  eminently  desirable 
that  it  should  continue  to  do. 

But  all  women,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, want  money,  need  money,  and 
ought  to  have  money;  and  so  far,  many 
of  them  —  in  a  good  many  cases  those 
who  need  it  and  deserve  it  most  — 
have  not  had  their  fair  share  of  it.  A 
man  is  responsible  for  his  wife's  or  his 
daughter's  bills,  but  he  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  give  them  one  cent  in  actual 
cash  unless  he  wishes  to;  and  a  lament- 
ably large  number  of  husbands  and 
fathers  do  not  wish  to.  I  believe  that, 
even  without  suffrage,  women  would 
have  been  better  treated  in  this  regard, 
as  time  went  on,  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  or  than  they  are  at  present. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  if  a  woman  with 
property  married,  the  property  all  be- 
came her  husband's.  This  unjust  law, 
like  many  others,  has  been  changed  — 
by  men.  And  the  recent  war  has  proved 
a  great  eye-opener  to  many  wilfully 
blind  males.  They  have  seen  their 
wives  and  sisters  and  sweethearts,  and 
even  their  mothers,  —  who  might  per- 
haps be  supposed  to  carry  on  old- 
fashioned  traditions  better  than  the 
younger  generation,  who  *  could  n't  be 
trusted  to  handle  money';  who  *had  no 
business  instinct,'  —  fare  forth  with- 
out turning  a  hair,  without  more  ado. 
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in  fact,  than  they  foimerly  made  about 
getting  breakfast  or  putting  the  baby 
to  bed  (for  which  they  were  not  paid), 
and  bring  home  very  well-filled  pay- 
envelopes  once  a  week.  The  uses  of 
adversity  have  indeed  proved  sweet. 
These  same  women,  who  have  always 
worked  hard,  harder,  in  a  good  many 
cases,  than  at  their  *  new  jobs,'  are  never 
going  to  be  satisfied  again  to  ask  for 
money  for  carfare  and  postage-stamps, 
with  the  possible  chance  of  being  re- 
fused. And  their  husbands  and  broth- 
ers and  fathers  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  fact  —  drowsily  aware,  perhaps, 
but  still  aware. 

'My  dear,'  Jane  is  saying  to  John 
all  over  the  country,  *I  love  you  and 
John,  Jimior,  and  I  love  to  live  at  home 
with  you  both.  I'd  rather  do  it  than 
anytUng  else  in  the  world;  much  rather 
than  run  an  elevator  at  Smithkins  and 
Smithkins.  But  is  n't  my  doing  it  toorth 
anything,  in  hard  cash,  to  you,  or  the 
government  or  —  or  somebody? '  (Jane 
is  still  a  little  vague  in  places.)  'It 
seems  to  me  a  much  more  important 
job  than  running  an  elevator  —  to  you 
and  the  government  and  —  and  every- 
body; and  I  got  paid  for  that!  Who  is 
going  to  look  after  you  and  John, 
Junior,  if  I  don't?  And  if  no  one  looks 
after  you,  and  poor  helpless  men-crea- 
tures like  you  all  over  the  country, 
what 's  going  to  become  of  the  country? 
Of  course,  I  shan't  go  back  to  the  eleva^ 
tor,  even  if  we  don't  have  a  more  satis- 
factory arrangement  than  we  had  be- 
fore you  went  across,  —  that  is,  I  don't 
think  I  shall,  —  but  it  is  n't  fair,  just 
the  same  —  is  it?' 

So  John  b^ins  to  do  a  little  think- 
ing, drowsily  at  first,  but  gradually, 
with  that  elevator  running  up  and 
down  in  the  back  of  his  mind,  in  a  more 
and  more  wide-awake  manner,  and  de- 
cides that  it  is  n't  fair,  and  that,  more- 
over, as  Jane  hints,  it's  a  very  poor 
risk  for  him  to  take  to  try  it.  I  do  not 


believe  for  one  minute  that  the  wives 
of  to-day  are  less  loving,  as  some  per- 
sons try  to  make  us  believe,  than  those 
of  a  generation  ago;  but  they  are  more 
self-respecting.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  consider  marriage  less  sacred,  but 
more  so,  because  they  refuse  to  endure 
the  gross  ofi*enses  which,  alas,  some- 
times defile  it.  The  old-fashioned  wo- 
man put  up  with  all  kinds  of  faults  — 
sometimes  with  all  kinds  of  crimes;  she 
sufi*ered  indignities  and  allowed  her 
children  to  suffer  abuse,  because  she 
was  afraid  of  losing  her  man,  that  is, 
her  means  of  support.  But  she  hated 
and  despised  and  revolted  against  him 
while  she  did  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  a  little  verse  I  read  somewhere 
not  long  ago:  — 

When  the  old-fashioned  wife,  with  her  hus- 
band had  strife, 

I'll  go  back  to  my  mother/  she'd  sob; 

But  the  wife  of  to-day  doesn't  argue  that 
way; 

She  says,  M'U  go  back  to  my  job.' 

John  does  not  want  Jane  to  go  back 
to  her  job.  He  is  just  as  much  afraid 
of  losing  her  as  his  grandmother  was 
afraid  of  losing  his  grandfather,  and 
usually  with  more  and  with  better  rea- 
sons. It  has  a  very  wholesome  eflfect 
upon  him.  He  behaves,  as  a  rule,  much 
better  than  his  grandfather  did  to  his 
wife.  His  morals  and  his  manners  are 
both  better.  So  I  think,  in  time,  he 
would  probably  find  a  way  to  be  'fair' 
to  Jane,  as  I  have  said  before,  even  if 
she  did  not  help  him  make  the  laws. 
But  he  will  find  it  much  more  quickly 
when  she  does.  He  will  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  side-tracked  by  treaties  and 
investigations  and  other  impediments. 
Jane  will  see  to  it  that  he  does  not.  She 
will  get  her  'fair  share'  in  a  fan-  loigth 
of  time. 

'But,'  I  can  hear  dozens  of  other  wo- 
men saying,  'my  husband  —  or  father 
—  is  not  like  that.  You  are  very  imjust 
to  dwell  on  isolated  cases.  The  average 
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w)(Hnan  has  not  had  to  earn  her  own  liv- 
ing; she  has  been  supported  and  given 
all  the  money  she  could  possibly  use, 
and  she  has  be^i  very  comfortable  just 
as  she  was.  I  'm  sure  I  don't  tcanl  to  be 
eoonomically  independent.  It's  much 
easi^  just  to  charge  things,  and  to  ask' 
for  twenty-five  dollars  or  so  whenever 
I  need  it.  I  can't  add  up  accounts  to 
save  my  life.  I  would  much  rather 
George  did  all  that.' 

This  is  exactly  where  'comfortable' 
wiHnen  have  been  criminally  blind  and 
\Bzy.  The  'average  woman'  to  whom 
Ethel  refers  —  let  us  call  her  Ethel  for 
convenience  —  is  the  average  woman 
cf  her  acquaintance^  which  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  average  woman 
of  the  whole  coimtry  —  of  the  whole 
world.  The  average  woman  is  not, 
asEthd  likes  to  think,  a  'nice,'  shel- 
tered, wdl-educated  (?),  well-to-do  girl, 
with  a  pleasant  home  and  indulgent 
father;  whose  life  is  made  easy  for  her 
at  every  step;  who  never  worries  about 
anything  or  works  at  anything,  and 
who  marries,  in  her  early  twenties,  some 
nice,  intelligent,  well-to-do  man,  whose 
indulgence  simply  supplements  that  of 
the  still  indulgent  father. 

This  kind  of  woman  has,  indeed,  been 
very  'comfortable,'  and  has  received 
quite  as  much  as  she  deserved  —  in 
many  cases  a  good  deal  more  than  she 
deserved  —  from  the  men  who  have 
supported  her.  But  she  represents  a 
very  small  minority.  She  is  not  the 
average  woman.  Ethel  has  only  to  con- 
salt  statistics,  —  if  she  will  take  that 
much  trouble,  —  to  find  this  out. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  married  women 
in  the  United  States  do  all  their  own 
housework,  and  that  represents  an 
amount  of  labor  which  Ethel  cannot 
even  comprehend.  More  than  half  the 
cases  of  insanity  among  women  are 
found  in  farmers'  wives,  the  women 
whose  'simple,  healthful,  wholesome 
life'  Ethel  likes  to  contemplate  from 


a  safe  distance,  —  very  often  from  the 
back  seat  of  her  limousine  as  she  rides 
through  'the  rural  districts'  —  which 
gives  her  not  the  smaUest  inkling  of  the 
long  hours,  and  hard  drudgery,  and 
bleak  isolation  that  such  a  life  often 
contains.  Ethel,  perhaps,  has  not  read 
the  uncomfortable  fact  that  something 
like  twenty-five  thousand  women  in 
this  country  die  in  childbirth  every 
year  for  lack  of  proper  medical  care; 
and  the  still  more  uncomfortable  one 
that  seventy  per  cent  of  the  operations 
performed  on  women  are  made  neces- 
sary by  the  sins  of  others  for  which  they 
are  in  no  way  to  blame.  The  average 
woman  is  exactly  the  one  who  does  need 
help,  and  to  whom  suffrage  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  help. 

n 

'  WeU,  then,'  says  Ethel  a  little  sulk- 
ily,  and  powdering  her  nose  as  she 
speaks,  'why  do  you  call  yourself  "on 
the  fence"?  You  are  an  out-and-out 
suffragist.  I  should  think  you  would 
have  said  so  long  ago.' 

No,  I  am  not,  and  for  the  very  rea- 
son though  it  may  sound  contradic- 
tory—  that  I  agree  with  Jane  and  not 
with  Ethel.  I  fully  believe,  as  I  said 
before,  that  women  can  do  —  if  they 
have  to  —  everything  that  men  can 
do,  and  do  it  well.  But  it  seems  to  me 
an  overwhelming  pity,  that,  except  in 
emergencies,  like  war,  for  instance,  they 
should  either  have  to,  or  want  to.  For 
men  cannot  do  everything  that  women 
can  do  —  cannot  do  it  at  all,  without 
any  question  of  doing  it  well.  And  the 
things  that  women  only  can  do  seem  to 
me  the  greatest  and  most  important  in 
the  whole  world.  We  need  economic 
independence  very  much  indeed,  and 
the  sooner  the  better;  but  we  need 
mothers  much  more.  The  place  to  be- 
gin to  purify  politics  is  not  at  the  polls, 
but  in  the  nurseries. 
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'Give  me  a  child  until  he  is  ten,'  the 
Jesuits  used  to  say;  '  anyone  may  have 
him  after  that  —  he  will  be  a  good 
Catholic  all  his  life/  'Give  me  a  chi}d 
until  he  is  ten,'  any  woman  of  to-day 
ought  to  be  able  to  say;  'anyone  may 
have  him  after  that  —  he  will  be  a  good 
man  all  his  life.'  The  exceptions  to  this 
Tide  are  so  rare  as  to  be  n^ligible, 
though  of  course  they  do  exist.  Of  all 
the  men  I  have  known  I  cannot  recall 
one  whose  mother  did  her  level  best  for 
him  when  he  was  little,  who  did  not 
turn  out  well  when  he  grew  up.  Idonot 
mean  by  this  the  mother  who  paid 
someone  else  —  even  if  that  person 
were  thoroughly  competent  and  trust- 
worthy —  to  take  care  of  her  sons,  but 
the  mother  who  worked  and  saved  and 
sacrificed;  who  played  with  her  children 
and  prayed  with  them,  too;  who  taught 
them  and  talked  with  them  and  nursed 
them  when  they  were  sick;  who  gave 
them  an  example  and  an  inspiration 
which  were  to  last  them  all  their  lives, 
not  only  through  what  she  told  them,, 
but  through  what  she  showed  them. 

Motherhood  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  the  greatest  factor  in 
civilization.  It  has  never  needed  to  be 
recognized  as  such  more  than  it  does 
now.  Henry  Adams  is  right  when  he 
says  in  his  Edtuxition  that  it  is  time  we 
stopped  regarding  sex  as  a  sentiment 
and  recognized  it  as  a  force.  And  the 
career  of  motherhood,  to  be  successful, 
is  very  nearly  all-absorbing.  It  takes 
up,  in  many  women's  lives,  all  their 
time  for  a  few  years,  all  their  best  time 
for  a  good  many  years.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  all  be  mothers,  and  those  of  us 
who  cannot  would  be  admirably  em- 
ployed in  helping — directly  or  indirect- 
ly —  the  more  fortunate  ones  who  can. 
Perhaps  suffrage  will  do  this.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  wiU  not,  in  the  ways  that  I 
have  mentioned  before,  and  in  other 
ways  which  its  conscientious  supporters 
believe.  But  I  fear  that  there  will  be 


fewer  mothers  all  the  time  to  hdp! 
The  whole  world,  feminine  as  well  as 
masculine,  is  seething  with  restlessness 
and  discontent,  with  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  pleasure  and  excitement,  and 
this  seething  will  not,  for  a  time  at 
least,  tend  to  make  most  wom^i  con- 
tent to  live  quietly  in  more  or  less  se- 
clusion, while  others  are  rushing  head- 
long into  the  busy  world,  especially 
if  they  know  they  are  as  weU,  or  bet- 
ter, fitted  to  go  than  their  friends  and 
sisters.  They  will  be  too  conscious  of' 
the  sacrifices  they  feel  they  are  making 
to  be  entirely  happy  in  them.  I  do  not 
mean  all  women,  of  course,  possibly  not 
even  most,  but  enough  to  bring  about 
many  empty  nurseries. 

'  The  spirit  of  the  times '  is  not  a  mere 
catchword.  It  is  a  vital  force.  All  hu- 
man beings  are  imitative,  women  espe- 
cially so.  'Ethel  has  a  new  hat,  and  so 
I  want  one  too.'  'Jane  is  running  an 
elevator,  and  so  I  think  I  had  better  do 
something  of  the  kind  myself.'  If  Ethel 
had  been  going  bareheaded,  if  Jane  had 
been  making  jam,  the  speaker  would 
have  wanted  to  do  those  things  instead. 
And  so  mothers  —  or  potential  moth- 
ers —  will  want  to  have  outside  careers, 
too,  if  their  friends  are  having  them, 
and  their  friends  will  encourage  them 
in  this. 

My  own  experience  in  this  r^ard 
shows  on  a  very  small  scale  what  may 
easily  happen  —  what  constantly  does 
happen  —  on  a  large  one.  No  sooner 
had  my  first  little  article  —  a  mere 
paragraph  in  an  unimportant  magazine 
which  has  since  failed!  —  appeared  in 
print  than  countless  sincere  well-wish- 
ers began  to  urge  me  to  give  up  all  my 
time  to  writing,  and  to  ask  me  if  I 
did  not  find  my  family  a  great  draw- 
back in  my  'career.'  I  cannot  remem- 
ber that  anyone  has  ev^  asked  me  if 
my  career  —  provided  I  could  attain 
one  of  that  sort,  which  of  course  is 
doubtful  at  best  —  might  not  be  a  great 
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drawback  to  my  family!  For  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  outside  careers*  con- 
scientiously followed,  are,  or  should  be, 
hardly  less  all-absorbing  than  that  of 
moth^hood.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  both  at  the  same  time. 
No  woman  who  has  lived  with  a  man 
who  has   become  what  is  popularly 
called  'a  success*  in  business  or  a  pro- 
fession or  politics  needs  to  be  told  that 
that  success  has  to  be  earned,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  by  letting  ever3rthing 
else  'go  by  the  side.'  He  may  be  fond 
of  all  sorts  of  amusements,  have  a  dozen 
other  interests  —  he  will,  practically, 
have  to  abandon  them,  and  keep  his 
eyes  glued  straight  ahead  on  his  single- 
track  railway.   He  may  love  his  wife 
and  children  dearly,  but  they  will  per- 
force be  a  secondary  consideration  with 
him.  When  he  has  achieved  success,  he 
may,  of  course,  relax  a  little;  but  by 
that  time  the  best  years  of  his  life  are 
gone.   For  a  man,  this  usually  pays. 
Success  is  the  biggest  thing  in  his  life. 
I  see  no  reason  why  women  should 
not  achieve  this  same  kind  of  success, 
if  they  really  want  it.  But  will  it  pay? 
Is  it  the  best  thing  in  our  lives?  Per- 
haps for  some  women  it  is.  But  when 
it  becomes  the  best  thing  for  the  ma- 
jority, what  is  to  become  of  the  next 
goieration? 

*  Why  don't  you  ask  your  father  that 
question?'  the  wife  of  an  eminently 
*  successful'  man  told  me  recently  she 
had  said  to  her  sixteen-year-old  son 
whtti  he  came  to  her  with  a  question 
which  she  felt  a  man  could  perhaps 
answer  better  than  she  could,  in  spite 
of  the  confidence  that  had  always  ex- 
isted between  herself  and  the  boy. 

*0h,  I  could  nW  he  exclaimed  quick- 
ly; 'of  course,  father  and  I  are  friends, 
but  we're  not  inUmaie  friends!' 

If  he  and  his  mother  had  not  been 
intimate  fri^ids  either,  to  whom  would 
be  have  gone  with  his  question?  And  if 
it  had  be^  unintelligently  or  imtruth- 


fully  answered,  or  if  it  had  not  been 
answered  at  all,  it  is  easy  to  fancy  what 
effect  this  would  have  had  on  the  boy. 

'But  a  great  many  women,'  says 
Jane,  'don't  want  careers.  They  want 
to  stay  at  home  just  as  they  always 
have,  being  mothe/s.  Why,  I  would  n't 
give  up  John,  Junior,  for  anything  else 
in  the  world!  You  ought  to  know  that! 
Or  —  or  John,  either.  Of  course,  I 
want  to  have  my  rights,  —  economic 
and  otherwise,  —  but  I  guess  I  can 
manage  that  all  right  whether  I  vote  or 
not.  I  got  that  job  running  the  elevator 
once,  and  I  can  get  it  again,  if  I  have  to. 
But  I  want  to  vote  so  that  I  can  be  an 
influence  for  good  in  the  world.' 

WeU,  my  dear  Jane,  aren't  you? 
And,  if  you  are  n't,  why  are  n't  you? 
If  that  is  your  only  argument  for  suf- 
frage, if  you  don't  care  about  a  career, 
if  you're  not  worrying  about  economic 
independence,  your  theory  falls  to 
pieces  like  a  child's  house  of  cards. 
Most  women  deal  with  individuals  far 
more  successfully  than  they  do  with 
masses;  their  outlook  is  intensely  per- 
sonal, their  perspective  is  apt  to  be  a 
little  inaccurate.  They  have,  for  in- 
stance, if  they  possess  strong  characters, 
tremendous  power  over  the  men  they 
know.  They  have  very  little,  except 
indirectly,  over  the  men  they  do  not 
know.  (I  am  speaking,  of  course,  now, 
of  the  'average  woman,'  not  of  the  un- 
usually brilliant  or  highly  trained  or 
charming  exception  who  proves  the 
rule.)  We  have  already  discussed  what 
a  woman  can  do  for  her  sons,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  here  that  her  greatest  work 
lies;  but  she  can  do  much,  too,  for 
other  women's  sons,  supplementing 
what  they  have  already  accomplished, 
for  her  brothers,  for  her  friends,  for  her 
father,  for  her  lover,  for  her  husband. 
What  she  makes  of  them  is  like  a  pebble 
thrown  into  a  placid  pool  —  it  causes 
an  almost  endless  number  of  ever- 
widening  circles  to  form.  She  does  not 
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need  to  vote  with  them  to  do  this.  She 
needs  only  to  love  them;  I  mean  by 
this,  of  course,  to  love  them  wisely, 
and  to  love  them  enough. 

I  know  a  great  many  women  who 
during  the  war  were  so  busy  sewing  for 
the  Red  Cross  that  they  had  no  time  left 
to  devote  to  the  members  of  their  own 
families  who  went  overseas.  I  cannot 
believe  that  they  were  the  ones  who  did 
the  most  good.  We  are  so  proudly 
conscious  —  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
be,  nowadays  —  of  what  the  women 
who  have  gone  out  of  their  homes  have 
done,  that  I  think  we  are  apt  to  forget 
what  the  ones  who  have  stayed  there 
have  accomplished.  I  know  a  wo- 
man whose  own  household  demands 
are  very  heavy,  and  who  feels  —  right- 
ly, I  believe,  in  her  case  —  that  these 
should  always  come  first.  But  when  the 
war  began,  she  grieved,  very  sincerely, 
because  she  seemed  to  have  so  little 
time  for  the  kind  of  work  that  most  of 
her  friends  were  doing.  She  knitted  a 
few  sleeveless  sweaters  after  the  child- 
ren were  in  bed  at  night;  she  bought  a 
few  small  Liberty  bonds;  she  ate  no  can- 
dy or  white  bread.  But  that  was  very 
little,  after  all.  She  saw  other  women 
she  knew  sailing  for  France  as  Red 
Cross  nurses  or  Y.M.C.A.  workers,  and 
others  efficiently  conducting  big  'cam- 
paigns' and  'drives,'  with  a  discouraged 
sense  of  her  own  uselessness,  of  the  fu- 
tility of  the  small  efforts  she  did  make. 
And  still,  when  the  necessary  things  at 
home  were  done,  she  had  no  more  time 
left. 

Then,  imexpectedly,  a  great  source  of 
comfort  came  to  her.  A  friend  of  hers, 
who  lived  in  the  same  village,  had  a 
letter  from  her  brother  at  a  training 
camp,  and  brought  it  to  read  to  the 
woman  who  felt  she  never  accomplished 
anything. 

*We  were  sitting  aroimd  last  night 
talking,'  the  embryo  soldier  wrote, 
'about  the  places  we  came  from.  Our 


captain,  who  was  with  us,  started  it. 
He  is  a  Southerner,  and  I  remarked 
that  I  sup[>osed  he  had  never  been  in 
New  England.  He  at  once  looked  as  if 
he  were  recalling  something  very  pleas- 
ant, and  said  yes,  indeed,  he  once  took 
a  canoe  trip  with  a  friend  down  the  X 
river,  and  camped  one  night  on  some 
beautiful  meadows  near  the  village  of 
Y.  You  can  believe  I  jumped  when  I 
heard  him  speak  of  home  like  that.  In 
the  morning  they  foimd  that  they  wwe 
getting  pretty  short  of  some  necessities, 
he  said,  and  they  decided  to  go  to 
the  nearest  house  and  see  if  they  could 
buy  them.  So  they  walked  up  over 
the  fields  until  they  came  to  a  big  old- 
fashioned  house. 

*  "The  door  was  opened,"  the  cap- 
tain went  on,  "  by  the  lady  of  the  house 
herself.  She  quite  evidently  was  n't  a 
rich  woman,  and  she  was  very  simply 
dressed;  but  she  was  young  and  gra- 
cious and  charming  for  all  that.  We  in- 
troduced ourselves,"  —  the  captain  was 
some  kind  of  a  professor,  nothing  emi- 
nent, but  a  good  sort,  —  "and  th«i  she 
invited  us  to  come  in,  and  —  perhaps 
we  looked  rather  himgry  —  to  stay  to 
limch.  She  had  an  agreeable  husband 
—  a  farmer  —  and  two  or  three  attrac- 
tive and  unusually  well-brought-up 
children.  There  was  no  fuss  and  flurry 
over  'unexpected  company,'  but  the 
limch  was  awfully  good,  just  the  same. 
It  was  plain  to  see  that  she  was  not 
only  hospitable,  but  a  good  house- 
keeper. Afterwards  she  gave  us  every- 
thing we  could  possibly  need  in  the  way 
of  provisions,  and  sent  us  on  our  way 
rejoicing." 

'Of  course,  before  the  captain  had 
got  anywhere  near  that  far,  I  realized 

that  he  was  talking  about  Anne  Z . 

He  had  described  her  to  a  T.  But  he  did 
a  good  deal  more  than  describe  her. 

'  "I've  thought  of  that  woman  so 
many  times  since,"  he  said,  "and  hoped 
I'd  see  her  again  some  time.  She's  the 
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kind  that  does  you  most  good  to  re- 
manber  in  times  like  these.  It  was  n't 
only  that  she  took  time  to  be  kind  to 
the  stranger  within  her  gates.  But  there 
was  an  atmosphere  of  peacefulness,  of 
s&enity  and  contentment,  about  her,  as 
well  as  of  usefulness.  It  made  you  feel 
better  just  to  look  at  her.  And  she  was 
n't  exactly  pretty  either  —  but  she  was 
kvely."  ' 

'Bread  cast  upon  the  waters  coming 
back  again  after  many  days,'  Anne  told 
me  afterwards  she  said  to  herself  when 
she  read  that  letter.  That  simple  act  of 
courtesy  and  kindliness  meant  more  to 
9C»ne  soldier  than  all  the  sweaters  she 
could  ever  knit,  than  all  the  bonds  she 
could  ever  buy.  There  was  never  any 
question  for  her  again  as  to  what  her 
best  work  was  —  it  was  simply  to  keep 
her  own  home  fires  burning  so  brightly 
that  they  would  reflect  as  far  away  as 
Fnmoe. 

in 

Anne  does  not  represent  the  majority 
of  womoi.  She  is  not  even  an  average 
woman  —  she  is  far  too  sheltered,  far 
too  happy  for  that.  She  has  had  too 
many  privileges  to  worry  about  her 
ri^ts.  She  is  not  silly  and  selfish  like 
Ethd,  not  self-reliant  and  sturdy  like 
Jane.  But  the  fact  remains  that  she  is 
the  sort  of  woman  whom  most  men 
prefer,  whom  they  love  best,  think  of 
oftenest,  respect  most.  And  however 
moch  we  may  state  that  it  makes  no 
difleronce  what  they  prefer,  we  have 
got  to  take  their  likes  and  dislikes  into 
consideration,  if  we  are  to  work  side  by 
^de  with  them,  for  a  time,  at  least. 
Without  their  cooperation  we  shall  not 
accomplish  much.  We  are  too  imtrain- 
ed  and  untried. 

*I  have  met  several  women,'  a  very 
able  man  said  to  me  once,  'whose  vote 
I  thought  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
—  and  I  found  they  were  all  anti- 
suffragists!'   'Why  is   it,'  another  — 


a  young  merchant  —  asked  me,  'that 
when  women  take  up  public  work,  — 
of  course,  I  see  it  most  in  dnunmers; 
there  are  lots  of  women  drummers  now- 
adays; but  it  applies  to  anything  else 
just  as  well,  —  some  of  them  grow 
so  masculine,  and  some  of  them  so  — 
cheap?  Either  way  —  one  is  as  bad  as 
the  o^er  —  the  bloom  seems  to  get  all 
rubbed  off.  I  suppose  it's  inevitable. 
But  I  like  to  think  of  a  woman  as  some- 
thing 80  aparty  so  deanl* 

We  may  exclaim  —  I  know  I  did  — 
that  this  is  an  exaggerated  statement, 
that  the  bloom  doesn't  always  get 
rubbed  off;  or,  if  it  does,  whose  fault  is 
it?  the  woman's,  or  that  of  the  men 
with  whom  she  deals?  That,  anyway, 
bloom  is  n't  important,  it 's  only  pleas- 
ant; that  one  doesn't  need  to  live 
apart,  to  be  clean.  We  may  shout  to 
the  skies  that  men  who  are  themselves 
marvels  of  efiiciency  are  unreasonable 
in  preferring  to  sit  in  front  of  a  fire  talk- 
ing to  a  woman  with  a  qui^t  face  and 
a  still  more  quiet  voice,  who  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  their  standards,  eflScient  at 
all,  rather  than  seek  out  one  who  is; 
that  others  who  go  about  sowing  wild 
oats  on  every  highway,  expecting  to  be 
forgiven  whenever  they  see  fit  to  repent 
and  stop,  are  imjust  when  they  demand 
that  a  woman's  high-walled  garden 
should  be  fragrant  with  roses.  Perhaps 
they  are  unreasonable,  perhaps  they 
are  unfair  (perhaps  we  are,  too,  some- 
times), but  the  fact  remains.  They  con- 
tinue to  bow  down  to  the  kind  of  wo- 
man whom  we  call  a  lady.  And  lady, 
as  we  all  know,  meant  originally  'giver 
of  bread.'  Not  the  beggar  for  any  thing, 
not  even  for  that  to  which  she  is  justly 
entitled,  but  the  giver  of  the  staff  of  life; 
the  symbol  of  the  power  to  give  life 
itself. 

It  is,  then,  women  like  Anne  to  whom 
I  think  we  must  turn  first  of  all  in  the 
new  responsibilities  that  we  must  face, 
in  the  heavier  burdens  that  we  must 
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carry  until  through  readjustment,  these 
burdens  become  lighter  perhaps  than 
they  have  ever  been  before,  if  only  be- 
cause it  is  through  women  like  her  that 
men  will  be  most  ready  to  work  with 
us.  If  she  refuses  to  work  with  us,  we 
shall  be  hardly  placed  indeed.  But, 
whatever  her  opinions  have  been  in  the 
past,  —  whatever  they  are  now,  for 
that  matter,  —  I  do  not  believe  she  will 
refuse.  Suffrage  is  coming,  and  it  is 
coming  to  stay.  It  has  not  been 'forced' 
on  any  of  us.  If  the  women  who  did  not 
want  it  are  as  numerous,  or  more  so, 
than  the  ones  who  did,  as  many  of  them 
claim,  then  they  did  not  work  as  hard 
to  prevent  its  coming  as  the  ones  who 
did  want  it  worked  to  bring  it  about. 
They  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
that  it  is  here,  and  the  thing  to  do  now 
b  to  stop  crying  over  spilled  milk,  to 
stop  remembering  that  there  is  any 
spilled  milk,  —  or  while  remembering, 
to  ask  themselves  who  spilled  it, — 
and  do  the  best  they  can  to  make  it  a 
success. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  make  a  per- 
sonal matter  of  this,  —  to  say  *I'  in- 
stead of  'they,'  —  if  anyone  prefers 
to  have  me.  I  have  been  an  anti-suf- 
fragist all  my  life;  I  dread  the  very 
thought  of  voting;  and  yet  I  have 
never  done  anything  to  prevent  the 
coming  of  suffrage  except  once,  long 
ago,  to  lend  my  name  to  a  small  anti- 
suffrage  society.  I  know  dozens  of 
other  women,  who,  if  they  would  be 
fair,  would  admit  the  same  thing.  I  do 
not  know  a  single  suffragist  who  has 
not  worked  heart  and  soul  for  what  she 
wanted  and  believed  she  ought  to  have. 
Let  us  be  fair.  To  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils. 

But  the  glory  of  the  conquered  is 
sometimes  a  very  great  glory  indeed. 
Some  men  have  voted  for  suffrage  in  a 
spirit  of  spite,  almost,  because  they  are 


'sick  of  the  whole  thing,'  because  it  is 
'better  to  let  women  have  what  they 
want  peacefully  as  long  as  they  will  get 
it  anyway,' — exactly  as  a  certain  type 
of  man  gives  in  before  his  wife's  tears, 
—  but  neither  respecting  them  because 
they  want  it,  nor  trusting  them  to  use 
it  well  after  they  have  got  it.  It  is  for 
Anne  to  prove  to  them  that  they  are 
wrong. 

Other  men  have  voted  for  it  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness,  —  almost  of  rever- 
ence, —  not  only  believing  that  we  are 
entitled  to  it,  but  believing  much  more 
than  that,  that  we  can  be  trusted  to 
do  well  with  this,  in  addition  to  the 
things  that  we  do  well  already.  It  is  for 
Anne  to  prove  to  them  that  they  are 
right. 

I  am  not  clever  enough,  I  am  not  far- 
sighted  enough,  to  know  how  she  can 
do  it.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, that  her  arms  are  full  to  over- 
flowing already.  That  is  why  I  am  still 
'on  the  fence.'  I  love  best  to  think  of 
her,  too,  beside  her  glowing  fire  or  in 
her  sunny  garden,  with  her  children 
beside  her.  But  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  women  who  have 
let  their  own  fires  go  out,  who  have 
neglected  their  gardens  until  they  were 
overgrown  with  weeds,  are  dragging 
her  out  against  her  will.  I  am  optimis- 
tic enough  to  believe  that  there  are  not 
many  such  women  anyway.  I  think  it 
is  rather  the  ones  who  have  never  been 
able  to  own  a  garden,  who  have  had  no 
wood  with  which  to  build  their  fires, 
who  are  calling  to  her  through  the  few 
that  can  give  voice  to  their  cry,  to  come 
and  help  them.  The  average  woman, 
who  despises  the  stupid  selfishness  of 
Ethel  and  quails  before  the  stem  efli- 
ciency  of  Jane,  turns  instinctively  to 
Anne  to  help  her.  She  has  never  failed 
anyone  in  her  life.  She  will  not  fail  any- 
one now. 
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TELEPHONE  TERROR 

When  the  telephone  rings,  I  jump 
like  a  skittish  horse.  If  I  hear  Jenny's 
swift  dijhdap  across  the  kitchen  floor, 
I  wait,  half-trembling,  for  her  voice. 
Her  first  *  Hello*  is  courteous  and  non- 
committal. But  how  I  hang  upon  her 
next  phrase!  If  it  comes  still  suave,  I 
know  my  fate. 

'Just  a  moment,  please,  I'll  call  her.' 
1  am  hurrying  to  the  door,  but,  oh,  I 
am  afraid!  Somebody  wants  me  to  do 
something,  or  to  be  something,  and  / 
donHwantio!  IdonHwanitol  Childish- 
ly it  goes  over  and  over  in  my  head, 
even  while  I  lift  the  receiver. 

But  if  Jenny's  second  •Hello*  fol- 
k>ws  brisk  and  familiar,  I  sink  back  im- 
scathed  for  the  moment,  and  let  the 
echoes  of  her  sociability  amuse  me. 

*Sure{  Yes,  on  your  life  I'll  come! 
Did  you  say  we'd  have  hot  dogs  or 
pickled  pigs'  feet?  GooA-nigkU  —  You 
don't  mean  he  had  the  nerve  to  ask 
you,  after  those  words  you  and  he 
pwed  at  the  whist  last  night!  The  big 
boob!'  d  cetera^  et  cetera. 

If  I  WCTe  J«my,  I  would  not  be  af- 
flicted by  tdephone  terror.  I  would  not 
suffer  from  the  horrid  conviction  that  I 
am  aU  one  great  bare  sensitive  ear.  That 
desperate  instinctive  *I  don't  want  to! 
I  don't  want  to!  Leave  me  alone;  oh, 
ptawe  leave  me  alone!'  would  never 
leap  to  my  lips,  and  I  would  never  want 
to  bang  the  receiver  against  the  wall, 
'"wling  even  to  the  kindest  and  clearest 
voice  across  the  wire,  *0h,  don't  ask 
me!  Don't  tell  me!  Give  me  time  to 
breathe!  Give  me  time  to  live!' 

Ilnfortunatdy  I  am  not  Jenny.  lam 
neither  so  good,  nor  so  useful,  nor  so 


human  as  she.  She  and  her  friends  use 
the  telephone  simply  as  a  splendid  ex- 
tension of  their  own  tongues.  They 
joke  and  jibe  and  scrap  and  soothe  by 
wire.  They  are  not  self-conscious,  not 
afraid.  They  have  the  right  courage 
and  simplicity  to  deal  with  such  a  fur- 
tive tyrant  as  the  telephone.  I  have 
not.  I  let  it  bully  me.  I  am  its  slave, 
and  so  I  hate  it  and  fear  it. 

But  it  is  not  all  a  preponderance  of 
courage  that  makes  Jenny's  pickled- 
pigs'-feet  conversations  so  much  freer 
and  gladder  than  mine.  Jenny's  tongue 
enjoys  itself.  My  tongue  despises  it- 
self. It  is  bad  to  hear  myself  talk  on 
any  occasion.  It  is  worse  to  talk  into  an 
empty  black  hole,  without  the  comfort 
and  guide  of  a  responsive  face  before 
me.  It  is  bad  to  adapt  myself  to  new 
persons,  to  be  what  they  expect  me  to 
be,  to  say  what  they  expect  me  to  say. 
It  is  worse  to  do  it  suddenly,  unprepar- 
edly: to  jump,  as  it  were,  head-fore- 
most, into  not  only  one  encounter  of 
personality  in  an  hour,  but  perhaps  in- 
to one  on  top  of  another  all  day  long, 
at  the  devilish  telephone's  will.  The 
soimd  of  my  voice  at  such  times  sick^is 
me.  I  feel  flat,  strained,  unreal.  For  I 
hate  to  talk;  and  the  telephone  has  me 
at  its  mercy. 

And  I  hate  to  decide  quickly.  It  is 
fearful  to  learn,  out' of  a  clear  sky,  that 
I  am  asked  to  do  something,  or  that 
somebody  is  suddenly  in  town,  for  whom 
I  must  devise  a  time  and  place  of  enter- 
tainment. The  trouble  is  not  so  much 
that  I  am  churlish,  as  that  the  form 
of  attack  frightens  me.  A  letter  bring- 
ing like  news  of  an  invitation  or  a  visi- 
tor may  be  a  delight.  But  the  telephone 
in  itself  is  ominous  and  confusing. 
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How  can  I  tell  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing whether  I  can  spend  the  afternoon 
in  even  the  most  charming  of  motor- 
rides?  Such  a  decision  involves  read- 
justments unlimited,'  of  Jenny  and  my- 
self and  all  the  world  of  the  day.  How 
can  I  greet  cheerfully  at  first  gasp  the 
bland  annoimcement,  *I'm  Rachel 
Rollins.  Vm  80  glad  you're  at  home! 
We're  just  here  for  the  afternoon, 
and  I  wondered  how  we  could  manage 
to  see  you.' 

I  may  be  ever  so  glad  to  see  Rachel; 
but,  oh,  if  she  would  write  to  me,  or 
ring  my  door-bell,  not  my  telephone! 
A  face-to-face  encounter  I  have  learned 
to  manage,  and  even  to  find  happy 
and  heart-warming.  But  voic^to-voice, 
sudden,  threatening,  compelling,  strikes 
terror  to  my  soul. 

And  these  are  of  the  mildest  and 
kindest  demands  of  my  tyrant.  It  asks 
me,  instantly,  to  give  money,  time, 
work,  sympathy,  wisdom;  to  rearrange 
my  whole  plan  of  being,  as  it  were,  a 
dozen  times  a  day.  It  makes  no  pre- 
ambles and  it  respects  no  privacies. 

Perhaps  that  irreverence  for  privacy 
is  the  telephone's  worst  crime  in  my 
sight.  Voices  can  intrude  upon  me 
whose  owners  would  never  dream  of 
crossing  my  threshold  without  an  in- 
troduction or  apology.  I  may  be  sav- 
ing the  baby  from  a  kettle  of  scalding 
water,  or  saying  a  long  good-bye  to  my 
best-beloved  friend:  the  telephone  does 
not  care.  If  my  prayers  were  as  long 
as  they  should  be,  they  would  still  offer 
no  sanctuary  against  the  persistent 
bell-burr. 

It  rings  me  out  of  bed,  away  from  my 
meals,  from  adventures  in  dusty  attic- 
archives  and  adventures  in  spiritual 
archives  no  less  absorbing.  If  I  ever  try 
to  write  a  poem,  —  for  the  moment  an 
illusion  of  wings  and  glory,  —  I  am  well 
bumped  to  earth.  *  Indeed  it  would  be 
such  a  help  if  you  could  give  a  cake  to 
the  Men's  Club  supper  Thursday  night  I ' 


Or,  *Do  you  remember  the  recipe  for 
that  perfectly  delicious  piccalilly  you 
made  last  fall?' 

If  the  poem  survives  three  or  four 
such  onslaughts,  I  know  at  least  that  it 
is  genuine,  if  not  glorious. 

If  I  were  Jenny,  I  would  not  mind, 
though  even  she  sighs  at  repeated  at- 
tacks. But  I  am  of  those  who  still  would 
like  a  wall  about  my  yard  and  a  stout 
gate  at  the  entrance.  Many  and  many 
might  enter  and  be  welcome;  but  they 
should  give  me  a  moment's  time  to  real- 
ize who  they  were,  to  adjust  myself, 
to  be  what  they  require  of  me.  They 
should  not  drag  me,  headlong  and  ap- 
prehensive, to  imexplained  encounters. 

But  this  Utopian  defense  is  impossi- 
ble. Of  course  I  could  not  live  without 
a  telephone.  For  me  it  is  the  most  be- 
neficent but  the  most  barren  vehicle  of 
necessity  or  convenience,  and  I  must 
pay  the  penalty  of  its  usefulness. 

Perhaps  the  trouble  is  all  with  me.  I 
suspect  that  I  am  sometimes  almost 
neurasthenic  in  my  fear  of  sudden  at- 
tack upon  my  home  and  my  being.  Or, 
more  shameful,  I  am  a  mere  old  fogy, 
bom  a  few  generations  late,  all  out  of 
time  with  telephones  and  automobiles 
and  fac]:ory-cogs,  and  all  too  distrustful 
of  the  network  of  intimacy  that  has 
tangled  the  whole  world  together  so 
ominously. 

Being  humble  (in  spots),  I  will  blame 
myself  thus  for  telephone  terror.  While 
the  Jennies  of  my  acquaintance  go 
blithely  on,  planning  whist-parties  with 
pickled-pigs'-feet  obligatos,  and  scold- 
ing and  jollying  each  other,  I  shall  hide 
from  all  save  those  who  may  read  this 
and  cannily  lay  to  my  door  the  unal- 
terable fact  that  I  jump  and  quiver 
whenever  the  bell  rings,  and  that  some- 
thing in  me  cries  out,  no  matter  how  I 
try  to  choke  it,  — 

'Oh,  please  don't!  Please  don't! 
Leave  me  alone!  I  don't  want  to  talk. 
I  don't  want  to  decide.  I  want  time  to 
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breathe,  and  live,  and  be  m3rself  instead 
of  a  hundred  other  people's  ideas  of 
me.  Fleaae^  please^  please  leave — me  — 
alonel' 

HERE    ARE    SOPORIFICS 

I  have  here,  wakeful  reader,  a  pair 
of  Riaital  lullabies.  The  elder  of  them, 
which,  as  you  see,  appears  a  trifle 
dog*s-eared,  has  been  in  use  for  half  a 
dozen  years.  I  can  establish  that  date, 
for  I  b^an  to  use  it  shortly  before  our 

Charles  and  Susan  E announced 

their  engagement  —  an  event,  it  will  be 
rem^nbered,  which  took  place  in  the 
autumn  of  191S.  Relations  and  friends 
have  long  urged  me  to  give  it  to  the 
public;  but  it  was  only  on  my  discovery 
of  a  second,  or  emergency,  anod3rne, 
complementary  to  the  first,  that  I  re- 
solved to  publish  both. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  during  the  time 
wh^i  Charles  was  absent  so  often  and 

so  long,  at  the  E s',  and  when  his 

grandmother  and  myself  were  naturally 
somewhat  solicitous  about  his  affairs, 
that  I  fell  into  the  unlucky  habit  of  ly- 
ing awake  for  some  time  every  night 
among  the  small  hours.  I  counted 
sheep;  watched  three  black  rabbits 
going  lippety-lop  in  the  snow;  repeat- 
ed hymns;  made  my  mind  a  vacuum; 
'put  my  fingers  to  sleep';  bore  down 
lueavily  with  my  head  on  the  pillow; 
drew  long  breaths,  and  ate  apples  at 
bedtime.  All  in  vain. 

It  was  not  by  accident,  but  by  appli- 
cation, that  I  eventually  discovered  the 
principles  of  the  art  of  resuscitating 
sleep.  It  requires,  as  I  learned  through 
k>ng  study,  a  preliminary  state  of  deli- 
cate boredom  —  a  soft,  monotonous 
teasing  of  the  brain.  To  keep  the 
monotony  light,  the  teasing  soft,  and, 
as  one  may  say,  tranquil,  the  interest 
must  be  shifted  often,  though  leisurely, 
from  point  to  point.  The  attention 
must  be  held,  like  the  brake  of  a  Ford 


car,  *in  neutral.'  I  applied  here  thesame 
experimental  talents  which  discovered, 
in  another  sphere,  the  tutti-frutti  pie 
and  the  rainbow  frosting  for  cake,  so 
famous  at  our  church  suppers.  I  took 
for  my  first  experiment  a  word  of  seven 
letters,  —  Spanish,  to  be  exact,  —  and 
resolved  to  think  of  a  river,  a  newspaper 
and  a  vegetable,  beginning  with  each 
letter. 

'The  Schuylkill,'  I  began,  'the  War- 
saw  Sentinel^'  and,  after  a  little  search, 
'salsify.'  From  a  light  clouding  of  the 
consciousness  I  waked,  and  went  on, 
'The  Po  —  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
—  parsnips.  The  Amazon  —  the  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  —  asparagus.'  On 
this  toothsome  suggestion  I  fell  asleep; 
and  it  lent  an  aroma  to  my  dreams. 

On  how  many  a  wakeful  night,  from 
that  day  to  this,  have  I  used  my '  hourly 
varied  anod3rne'I  I  have  performed 
with  it  a  vaster  labor  than  the  Federal 
Census.  Mine  has  been  a  combined 
imiversal  gazetteer  and  thesaurus.  I 
have  listed  the  pagan  virtues,  the  men 
of  our  town  over  seventy,  the  villains  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Mrs.  Beauchurch's 
cooks,  the  anti-suffragist  club,  the 
French  words  I  know,  varieties  of  pills 
and  of  auction  scores,  sock  patterns, 
the  pastel  shades,  catching  diseases, 
and  the  hotels  of  New  York. 

There  are  in  our  village  a  large  num- 
ber of  single  women,  and  a  respectable 
body  of  possible  husbands  for  them. 
These  husbands  I  undertook  to  assign, 
with  as  great  wisdom  and  considerntion 
as  possible,  among  the  women  best 
fitted  to  care  for  them.  (It  is  true  that, 
not  realizing  how  inadequate  the  supply 
of  husbands  would  prove,  I  supplied  at 
first  several  widows,  members  of  our 
own  family;  but  this  was  not  in  any 
sense  favoritism,  but  only  because,  in 
the  normal  course  of  my  plan,  I  began 
at  the  south  end  of  the  village,  where 
we  and  our  cousins  live.  As  soon  as  I 
realized  the  discrepancy,  I  deprived  my 
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own  relations  at  once  of  their  fiances.) 
I  reached  the  middle  of  the  main  street 
before  I  began  to  grow  at  all  drowsy. 
But  there,  behind  the  big  elms,  lives  a 
lady  of  incalculable  tastes  —  I  had 
almost  said,  skittish  ones.  She  has 
beauty,  she  has  vivacity;  and  she  has 
twice  proved  to  possess  the  'come  hith- 
er in  her  eyes.*  To  betroth  her  suitably 
called  forth  all  that  I  could  muster,  in 
Stevenson's  phrase,  *of  delicacy  and 
courage.'  I  broke  engagements  I  had 
made  but  fifteen  minutes  before;  jilted, 
forswore,  and  returned  many  a  ring; 
but  none  would  suit  —  not  even  the 
young  doctor  I  had  been  saving  so 
long.  My  chest  relaxed,  my  pillows 
slipped  down,  and  I  foimd  myself  sink- 
ing into  a  delicious  haze  of  medley  fan- 
cies. —  When  next  I  thought  of  Mrs. 
B 's  husband,  it  was  full  daylight. 

LANDSCAPE    HOUSEKEEPING 

In  these  days,  when  houses  are  no 
longer  *  correctly  staffed,'  I  function  as 
the  odd-job  woman  myself.  This  keeps 
me  alert  to  the  episodic  detail,  and  un- 
wontedly  active  —  'squirreling'  is  my 
son's  word  for  it. 

If  a  personal  investigation  is  made  of 
black  ants  in  the  cupboards,  I  make  it, 
though  I  have  none  of  Fabre's  enthu- 
siasm for  an  insect  as  such.  Most  ami- 
ably I  come  and  see  why  the  handle  of 
the  ice-cream  freezer  does  not  turn.  Is 
old  cloth  desired  for  window-polishing, 
and  new  for  ironing-boards?  I  hunt  it 
up.  I  put  in  fuses,  instruct  in  fire- 
building,  in  cake-making,  and  in  to- 
mato-canning. I  frame  versatile  re- 
plies to  reports  like:  *They  haven't 
brought  the  roast  yet,  and  it's  a  good 
six  o'clock  already.' 

My  charming  garden  is  always  wait- 
ing if  I  turn  my  back  on  the  frittering 
insignificances  inside  the  house.  A  poet 
would  love  its  gallant  walks,  I  think. 
But  I  am  not  a  poet  in  the  garden.  I 


am  not  an  artist.  I  am  not,  heaven 
knows,  an  exquisite  Edith-Whartonish 
creature  seeking  the  modulations  of 
a  studied  background.  I  am,  instead, 
that  pitiable  object,  a  housekeeper  out 
of  bounds. 

I  am  keyed  up,  in  the  garden,  not  to 
the  beautiful,  but  to  the  betterable.  I 
am  an  adjuster,  a  patter,  a  plucker. 
My  son  finds  me  distressingly  energetic, 
and  contends  that  the  rusty  trowel  hid- 
ing under  the  foxglove  leaves  is  never 
sure  of  any  time  to  itself.  He  thinks 
that  I  transplant  through  sheer  nervous- 
ness, or  to  exercise  an  unseemly  auto- 
cracy. While  he  jokes,  my  busy  eye 
weighs  the  claims  of  the  grass-paths  to 
be  clipped,  against  the  urgent  need  of 
the  delphiniums  to  be  staked.  I  decide 
that  the  lilies  shall  be  mulched,  the 
irises  reset,  the  difficult  phloxes  given 
away  to  some  Bakst  color-schemer,  the 
bare  spaces  covered. 
.  The  problem  of  what  is  to  succeed 
ten  thousand  daffodils  probably  never 
worried  Wordsworth  on  his  couch.  But 
an  American  housekeeper  on  her  knees, 
thrusting  in  the  unloved  zinnia  and  the 
drought-proof  marigold  for  the  hardy 
border's  sake,  has*  no  leisure  for  the 
compensations  of  memory.  The  trowel 
pokes  and  covers.  On  the  garden-seat 
a  quizzical  oriole  perches  to  inquire,  *Is 
summer  a  time  for  anxieties  and  exer- 
tions? Can  it  be^her  food  she  is  after, 
with  the  world  June-full  of  strawberries 
and  peas?' 

I  rise  stiffly  to  follow  his  trail  of  light 
into  the  vegetable  garden.  This,  right- 
ly seen,  is  no  domain  of  mine,  and  my 
inspirations  and  interferences  beyond 
its  hedge  are  dreadfully  officious.  My 
son  has  told  me  so.  He  uses  the  con- 
siderate phrasing  of  a  burden-bea^ 
who  would  spare  a  woman  knowledge 
of  the  harsh  realities.  So  I  choose  my 
time  for  invasion. 

Yet  mine  the  fingers  that  teach  the 
sprawling  beans  the  way  to  heaven. 
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Mine  the  subtle  passes  about  the  let- 
tuces, orbits  of  intensive  cultivation 
that  justify  my  son's  complacent,  'Any- 
one can  grow  head-lettuce.  I  can't 
think  why  it  is  n't  oftener  a  success!' 
Mine  the  promptings  to  the  gardener 
when  the  hour  comes  to  spray  currants, 
or  net  them,  or  pluck  them,  jelly-ripe. 
And  mine,  most  of  all,  the  thinnings- 
out.  For,  whereas  my  son  is  a  thick 
planter,  I  am  a  thin  one,  and  distrust 
his  system  to  produce  the  com  and  car- 
rots we  both  Uke  so  well. 

The  comic  spirit  is  not  in  me,  or  it 
woukl  fold  its  hands  and  grow  plump  in 
contemplation  of  my  son's  garden.  He 
has  parsley  enough  to  embower  a  him- 
dred  French  chefs.  Like  a  giant's  Aung- 
down  cloak  of  green  corduroy,  its  close 
ridges  lie.  'Because,'  says  my  son,  *in 
Bermuda  it  grows  that  way.  Is  n't  it 
jolly  to  look  at?'  I  suppose  so,  to  an 
artist  or  to  a  philosopher.  But  to  the 
housekeeper  in  me  all  that  parsley  is 
terrible  —  like  ice-box  left-overs,  caus- 
ing direct  pressure  on  the  ingenuity. 

Hiere  is  comedy  too  in  the  radish, 
stretching  like  a  surveyor's  chain  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  down  the  garden, 
the  round  pink  marbles  beneath  the 
ground  increasing  in  size  and  virulence 
unmolested  by  a  household  indifferent 
to  them.  My  son,  I  think,  feels  useful 
rather  than  comic  when  he  plants  this 
row.  I  pass  by  daily  in  great  searchings 
of  heart,  determining  upon  the  hour 
when  it  will  seem  neat  and  intelligent, 
instead  of  reckless  and  cruel,  to  order 
its  uprooting. 

I  am  still  insufferably  a  housekeeper 
when  I  climb  the  hill  above  the  vine- 
>'ard  and  feel  the  wind  coming  to  meet . 
me  up  the  long  slope  under  the  apple 
trees.  The  view  is  what  my  son  comes 
here  for  —  and  what  the  gardener  must 
come  for  too,  I  sometimes  think,  shak- 
ing my  head  at  evidences  of  careless 
spraying,  and  at  the  globes  of  color  ly- 
ing in  the  grass.  I  proceed  with  pockets 


and  fingers  clumsily  full  of  apples,  an 
extra  furrow  on  my  forehead,  and  the 
purple  distances  all  unseen. 

Ctece  I  saw  the  road  'through  the 
woods  imaginatively  —  when  we  laid  it 
out.  Bird  notes,  and  sudden  coolness, 
and  the  incessant  lovely  fluttering  of 
leaves.  Pools  of  green  light,  and  sky- 
glimpses,  and,  at  the  road's  end,  the 
low  happy  eaves  of  Our  Home.  I  walk 
the  road  now  with  other  eyes,  seeing 
ruts  to  be  graveled-in,  dead  branches  to 
be  tidied  away,  hanging  boughs  to  be 
trimmed  back.  I  see  a  cigarette  box, 
sign  of  the  grocer's  boy;  a  trail  of  pink 
wrappings  from  the  milkman's  com- 
panionable giun.  I  collect  these,  and 
add  an  empty  grape-sack  or  two,  proof 
that  the  paper-boy  has  not  gone  unre- 
freshed  through  the  upper  vineyard, 
where  our  choicest  clusters  ripen  in- 
tensively in  bags. 

The  blue  lake  beckons  —  surely  I 
can  escape  this  picayunishness  of  soul 
down  on  the  beach.  The  rhythm  and 
color  of  moving  water  which  I  am 
powerless  to  change  or  to  better  would 
shame  me  into  the  quiet  of  an  uncritical 
joy.  But  the  stone  steps  to  the  shore 
are  slippery  and  perilous.  Something 
can  be  done  to  make  them  safer,  I  know. 
The  rowboat  is  knocking  on  the  slide; 
someone  must  be  called  to  secure  it. 
A  picnic  party  enjoying  Grod's  out-of- 
doors  has  apparently  chosen  our  beach 
on  which  to  bum  everything  available 
except  its  own  litter  of  paper  plates  and 
boxes.  And  down  the  other  shore,  the 
way  to  peace  is  barred  by  three  forlorn 
fish,  unburied. 

Yeats,  I  think,  was  wrong  about 
owning  a  home  in  Innisfree,  with  bean- 
rows  and  beehives,  and  all  that.  A 
woman,  at  least,  stands  a  great  deal 
better  chance  at  listening  to  the  linnet's 
wings  and  the  lapping  water  from  the 
town's  gray  pavements.  For  if  she  be- 
comes a  country  housekeeper,  inevita- 
bly she  housekeeps  the  country.  And 
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the  happy  housekeeper  is  she  whose 
myopic  intensities  are  never  allowed 
beyond  her  threshold. 

SUMMER  REVISITED 

Returning  to  one's  summer  house 
after  it  has  been  closed  for  the  season 
is  always  an  experience.  How  still  lies 
the  village  which  in  summer  was  so  full 
of  pleasant  sounds!  From  the  chimneys 
of  the  farmhouses,  a  little  blue  wood- 
smoke  floats  into  the  cold,  bright  air; 
large  crows  walk  about  in  the  stubble 
of  the  cornfields,  and,  startled  at  an 
unusual  presence,  fly  to  the  bare,  pur- 
plish wood  on  vast,  melancholy  wings; 
in  the  deserted  garden  gusty  breezes 
shake  the  gaunt  stalks  of  withered 
flowers. 

There  is  a  brooding  look  about  the 
house,  and  a  dullness  in  its  windows. 
One  opens  a  door,  which  invariably 
sticks  a  little,  and  gropes  into  the  cold, 
dark  loneliness  of  the  abandoned  hall. 
Sometimes  a  forlorn  overcoat,  not 
quite  good  enough  to  be  taken  home, 
topped  by  a  hat  in  the  same  sad  case, 
hangs  there  in  appallingly  straight 
creases,  like  a  dreadful  ghost.  The 
muflSed  furniture  broods  in  suspended 
animation.  Never  could  one  possibly 
sit  in  that  cold  leather  chair  in  the 
gloomy  comer.  A  faint  deserted  odor  — 
a  blend  of  old  chill  air,  the  smell  of 
woodwork,  and  the  vague  persuasive- 
ness of  moth-camphor — lies  motionless. 


One  is  sure  to  look  for  something 
forgotten,  or  to  find  something  that 
shouldn't  have  been  forgotten.  One 
thinks.  Shall  I  take  it  home?  Shall  I 
hear,  'Oh,  I 'm  so  glad  you  brought  that 
back;  I  meant  to  speak  to  you  about 
it  before  you  went'?  Or  will  it  be  the 
ungrateful,  *  What  on  earth  did  you  ever 
bring  that  thing  back  for?' 

Yet  sometimes  there  are  treasures 
in  the  house.  One  may  find  in  an  old 
coat,  worn  on  the  day  tJie  iceman's  bill 
was  paid,  the  cold,  dull  silver  coins, 
tarnished  pennies,  and  raglike  bills 
which  form  the  forgotten  but  ever- 
welcome  residue  of  that  transaction. 
Sometimes  the  treasure  is  a  half-fin- 
ished book,  a  fountain  pen,  or  a  leaf 
of  two-cent  stamps. 

Conscientious  as  a  watchman  in  a 
bank,  the  visitor  makes  the  tour  of  the 
ghostly  rooms.  The  skeleton-like  fur- 
niture reveals  its  secrets:  the  bed  in 
the  blue  room  must  have  a  new  spring; 
the  rocker  needs  repairing.  Dining- 
room,  chambers,  bathroom,  kitchen,  all 
well:  no  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt, 
nor  do  thieves  break  through  and  steal. 
A  little  sigh  of  relief.  One  slams  the 
front  door;  it's  the  only  way  it  can  be 
made  to  shut. 

Yet  in  the  spring,  when  the  win- 
dows are  opened  to  the  warm  simny 
day,  and  a  villager  with  a  pail  and  mop 
begins  her  annual  purification,  the 
house  will  burst  of  a  sudden  into 
life. 
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"The  Third  Window,'  Anne  Douglas 
Sedgwick's  (Mrs.  Basil  de  S^lincourt)  new 
story,  win  run  through  three  numbers  of 
the  AUanHc.  To  William  Beebe,  Curator 
Emcritos  ol  Ornithology  at  the  New  York 
ZoOiogica]  Paric,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  recently  awarded  the  Elliot 
Medal  for  1918,  on  the  completion  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  great  work,  A  Monograph  of 
the  Phetuants,  This  distinguished  honor  is 
awarded  annually,  under  the  bequest  of 
Danid  Giraud  EUiot,  to  the  author  of  the 
leading  publication  of  the  year  in  zoology 
or  paleontology.  In  presenting  Mr.  Beebe 
to  the  Academy  to  receive  the  award.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  F.  Osb^m  said,  of  the  work 
in  question: — 

HiH  is  a  profound  study  of  the  living  pheas- 
ants in  tbeir  natural  environment  in  various 
paits  of  Eastern  Asia.  There  are  nineteen 
groups  of  these  birds:  eighteen  were  successfully 
bunted  with  the  camera,  with  field-dasses,  and 
when  necessary  for  identificaUon  wiUi  the  shot^ 
gnn.   The  journey  occupied  seventeen  monUis 

■  .  [and]  extended  over  52,000  miles.  .  .  . 
The  BMoograph  has  important  bearings  on  the 
Darwinmn  theories  ol  protective  coloring  and 
ol  Kxial  selection,  and  on  the  De  Vries  Uieory 
of  ouitatioii.  .  .  .  The  haunts  of  the  pheasant 
are  shown  in  the  author's  photographs,  ranging 
from  the  slopes  ol  the  Himalayan  snow-pc^cs, 
16,000  feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  tropical  seashores 
of  JspftiL  ...  It  is  not  the  magnificence  of  this 
moopgrsph,  not  the  superb  illustrations,  not  the 
detightfuOy  written  tesct,  but  the  truly  Darwin- 
ian spirit  which  ajiimated  the  author  and  which 
sustained  him  through  seven  years  ol  continuous 
leseaidi  and  his  arduous  labors  in  its  preparation. 


Edward  Yeomans,  is  a  Chicago  manu- 
facturer. Regarding  his  last  AUanJtie  pa- 
per we  should  like  to  say  that  many  dwell- 
ers m  'suburbs  de  luxe'  have  written  to 
inquire  concerning  their  friend,  the  author. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  editor  to  re- 
spond by  saying  that  Toppington  —  the 
**ckground  ol  the  group-portrait  —  is  a 
purdy  hnagmary  capital  of  the  fortunate 
classes.  In  fact,  through  the  editor's  slight 
ol  hand,  Toppington  was  inserted  in  place 


of  the  town  of  the  author's  choice,  which, 
by  reason  of  an  accidental  similarity  of 
name,  would  inevitably  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  resort  where  too  many  AUanJtie  sub- 
scribers live  to  make  such  aspersions  com- 
fortable for  ^  the  editor.  John  Galsworthy, 
eminent  English  poet,  novelist,  dramatist, 
and  essayist,  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
these  pages.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  re- 
new their  acquaintance  with  Robert  Haven 
Schaufiler,  who  saw  active  service  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France. 
After  recovering  from  a  severe  wound,  he 
served  on  the  staff  of  Greneral  A.  H.  Smith 
in  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany. 
'Fiddlers  Militant'  is  the  first  of  a  number 
of  papers  which  he  has  writtein  for  the 
AUanUc,  describing  his  adventures  with  his 
'cello  during  the  war.  They  form  a  warlike 
sequel  to  his  delightful  paper  'Fiddlers  Er- 
rant,' which  we  printed  in  December,  1915. 
Fannie  Steams  (Davis)  Gifford  a  poet 
and  essayist  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
is  an  AUanJtie  contributor  of  long  standing. 


Edwin  Bonta,  who  'lived  in  Russian,' 
with  the  American  Y.M.C.A.,  and  was 
attached  to  the  North  Russian  Expedi- 
tionary Force  at  Archangel,  contributed  to 
the  January  number,  the  first  of  these 
novel '  Sketches  in  Peasant  Russia  * — '  Vino- 
vdt' — of  which  we  have  others  in  hand. 
The  author  of  'Intellectual  America'  de- 
sires, for  obvious  reasons,  to  remain  anony- 
mous. Hascal  T.  Avery,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Bar,  has  more  than  once 
drawn  upon  his  legal  recollections  for  the 
delectation  of  our  readers.  Country-wise 
as  well  as  city-wise  in  law  and  politics,  he 
can  tell  tales  of  county  elections  in  the  spa- 
cious days  of  David  B.  Hill,  calculated  to 
stir  the  roots  of  any  young  reformer's  hair. 


Lisa  Ysaye  Tarleau,  of  New  York,  con- 
tributes the  third  of  Uie  present  series  of 
fanciful  brief  sketches  —  a  genre  in  which 
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she  has  achieved  genuine  distinction. 
Arthur  B.  Morgan  is  a  distinguished  engi- 
neer of  Dayton,  whose  services  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Ohio  Valley  from  flood  had 
large  public  importance.  To  the  Atlantic 
for  March,  1918,  he  contributed  a  paper 
summing  up  his  educational  theories  and 
experiments,  which  attracted  such  wide 
attention  that  it  has  been  reprinted  sep- 
arately as  one  of  the  series  of  'Atlantic 
Readings.'  Ralph  R.  Perry,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  Columbia,  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Literary  Digest  when  the  United  States 
declared  war.  He  entered  the  naval  service 
and  served,  first,  in  command  of  a  sub- 
marine chaser.  No.  58,  and  after  the  Armis- 
tice on  a  transport  plying  between  Norfolk 
and  Bordeaux,  St.  Nazaire,  and  Brest. 


Grace  Fallow  Norton  is  an  American 
poet,  best  known,  perhaps,  by  her  Little 
Gray  Songs  from  St.  Joseph's,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  AUanHc,  'The  Labor 
'  Policy  of  the  American  Trust'  deals 
with  another  phase  of  the  subject  to  the 
study  of  which  the  late  Carleton  H.  Par- 
ker's efforts  were  largely  devoted  during 
his  last  years.  The  extraordinary  public  in- 
terest in  Parker's  life  and  work  occasioned 
by  the  publication  of  his  biography  makes 
these  papers  of  timely  importance. 


Alfred  L.  P.  Dennis  was  for  many  years 
Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  On  leave  of  absence  from  the 
University,  he  acted  as  assistant  to  the 
Military  Attach^  of  the  American  Embassy 
in  London,  and  as  liaison  between  that  Em- 
bassy and  the  American  Peace  Mission  in 
Paris.  Last  sununer  he  made  a  special  in- 
vestigation of  conditions  in  L'eland,  of  which 
the  result  appears  in  the  present  paper. 

As  to  the  connection  of  Ulster  with  the 
various  projects  of  Home  Rule  for  Lreland, 
Professor  Dennis  writes:  — 

These  pledges  were  6nt  given  prior  to  the  war; 
they  were  renewed  in  part  by  Lloyd  George*s 
pledge  against  the  'coercion*  d  Ulster,  and  even 
Asquith  was  willing  to  exclude,  at  least  temporar- 
ily, six  counties  of  Ulster  from  the  operation  of 
the  Home  Rule  Act  of  1914.  But  the  position  of 
the  Ulster  Unionists  has  been  somewhat  modified ; 
for,  whereas  originally  they  were  opposed  to  any 


^ant  of  Home  Rule,  many  ci  them  have  shown 
signs  ci  accepting  a  partition  which  would  pie- 
serve  either  six  counties  or  all  of  Ulster  from  tht 
effect  of  a  new  Home  Rule  or  Dominion  act  for 
Ireland.  In  the  meantime  the  old  Nationalist 
party  had  been  almost  wiped  out;  the  historical 
Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain  had  been  swamped; 
the  attention  of  the  Labor  party  was  concentrated 
on  domestic  matters;  the  abstentionist  Sinn  Fein 
party  had  swept  the  polls  in  three  quarters  of 
Ireland,  and  the  present  Coalition  Cabinet  was 
practically  dependent  on  a  Unionist  majority 
which  was  elected  on  war  issues.  The  result  was 
the  apparent  political  impasse  due  to  differences 
serious  enough  in  themselves,  which  have  been 
exaggerate!  and  inflamed  by  party  division  and 
rancor  outside  as  weU  as  inside  of  Ireland. 


F,  W.  Foerster,  formerly  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Vienna,  now  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy  at  the 
University  of  Munich,  is  the  author  of  a  long 
list  of  educational  works.  During  the  war 
his  courageous  and  independent  attitude 
brought  him  into  colli^n  with^his  colleagues 
and  with  public  opinion  in  Germany  be- 
cause of  his  accusations  against  the  Goman 
'Might-policy,'  which  he  alleged  to  be 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  war.  In  1916  he 
published  an  article  against  the  policies  of 
Bismarck  and  Treitschke,  which  brought 
forth  a  solemn  protest  against  his  views 
from  the  professors.  A  volume  entitled 
WeUpdmk  und  WeUgewissen  is  to  appear 
in  an  English  translation  in  the  spring.  'I 
will  try  to  put  down  my  essay  in  English,* 
he  writes;  *but  as  I  am  out  of  practice 
since  years,  it  must  be  translated  into  true 
English.'  But  to  the  editor  it  has  seemed 
best  to  retain  the  individuality  of  his  style. 
Alfred  Franzis  Pribram,  a  well-known 
Austrian  historian,  was  delegated  by  the 
Republican  authorities  to  search  the  Impe- 
rial archives,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation 
of  a  history  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  includ- 
ing the  secret  treaties  and  the  negotia- 
tions leading  to  them.  Professor  A.  C.  Cool- 
idge  of  Harvard  chanced  to  meet  Professor 
Pribram  in  Vienna  last  summer,  and  made 
with  him  personal  arrangements  for  an  Elng- 
lish  edition  of  the  work,  which  will  shortly  be 
issued  by  the  Harvard  University  Press.  The 
iiinportance  of  the  article  speaks  for  itsdf . 

*  *  * 

Gino  C.  Speranza,  formerly  attach^  of 
the  American  Embassy  at  Rome,  and  Chair* 
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man  of  the  Omimittee  on  Crime  and  Im- 
migradon  ol  the  American  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law,  was  a  special  correspondent 
in  Italy  during  the  war.  Frances  Parkin- 
son KeyeSy  author  of  the  widely  commen- 
ted *  Satisfied  Reflections  of  a  Semi-Bosto- 
nian,'  in  the  AUantie  for  December,  1918, 
is  the  wife  of  the  present  junior  United 
Slates  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

We  need  hardly  say  that,  in  publishing 
•Written,  but  Never  Sent,*  we  neither  knew 
nor  sought  to  know  to  whom  the  letters 
were  addressed.  Our  interest  was  based  on 
the  human  atuation  involved  —  the  mesh 
of  difficulties  in  which  the  world's  inequali- 
ties, fair  as  well  as  unfair,  entangle  men  and 
women.  To  us  the  letters  seemed  equally 
interesting,  whether  one  accepted  the  point 
of  view  of  the  writer  or  that  of  the  persons 
written  to.  We  expected  discussion,  but 
what  we  did  not  expect  was  the  following 
letter,  which  we  print  not  without  admira- 
tioo  for  a  tone  and  temper  in  trying  cir- 
cnmstances  rarely  found  in  this  irritating 
and  irritated  worid. 

To  THB  EorroB  op  ths  Atlantic: 

It  b  seldom  that  an  unseat  letter  reaches  its 
destination.  As  this  one  was  received  through 
your  colninns.  may  it  not  be  answered  in  the 
same  way  ?  For  your  information,  may  I  say 
that  1  am  the  wifeof  the  *  Very  Rich*  Neighbor*? 

Mt  dkab  Neighbor, — 

I  agree  with  you  that  we  are  not  intimate 
friends,  tbouxh  friends  I  had  felt  we  were.  I  do 
not  agree  with  you,  however,  as  to  the  cause. 

Yoor  *  Rich  Neighbor*  gives  ten  months  of  the 
vear  unreservedly  to  the  task  of  administering 
his  stewmrdship,  to  the  end  that  the  wealth  en- 
tnsted  to  his  care  may  bring  enlarged  oppor- 
timity,  health,  happiness,  and  comfort  to  his  fel- 
low men.  His  wife  is  his  ardent  supporter  and 
feeble  imitator. 

The  two  months  which  he  spends  as  your 
neighhor  i^ve  him  his  only  opportunity  for  play. 
During  this  time  his  aim  is  to  become  intimate 
with  his  children,  to  read  the  books  he  longs  to 
read,  to  exercise  out  of  doors,  to  get  near  to 
Nature,  to  have  time  to  think,  to  meditate,  to 
plan;  in  other  words,  to  refresh  his  spirit.  At  such 
m,  tinne  it  is  not  that  one  does  not  want  to  see  one's 
friends;  H  is  simply  that  to  be  worth  while  to 
ooe*s  friends  and  the  cause  of  righteousness,  one 
must  —  so  to  qieak  —  retire  into  the  wilderness. 

Moreover,  during  this  vacation  there  are  duties 
whi<^  interfere  with  a  greater  interchange  €l  so- 
<aaJ  visits,  sudi  as  an  enormous  mail  which  persists 
in  ooming  and  must  be  answered.  Under  the  cir- 
,  the  mere  fact  that  your  *  Rich  Neigh- 


bor *  prefers  to  spend  his  morning  chopping  wood 
or  riding  and  playing  tennis  with  his  bovs,  his 
afternoons  driving  or  walking,  —  he  and  I  to- 
gether, —  his  evenings  with  the  children,  inerit- 
ably  results  in  but  little  time  remaining.  It  may 
seem  selfish,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  money. 

Admiring  your  husband  immensely,  we  sought 
for  our  boys  his  companionship.  To  offer  com- 
pensation for  his  added  responsibility  seemed 
only  fair. 

Why  my  husband  did  not  sell  you  the  strip  ci 
land,  I  do  not  remember.  I  suspect,  being  mere 
man,  he  simply  did  n*t  want  to.  It  was  entirely 
impersonal. 

Most  rich  people  seem  unresponsive,  but  it  is 
not  entirely  their  fault;  they  are  not  treated 
naturally.  My  husband  and  I  were  once  asked  to 
a  simple  home  where  I  knew  they  had  delicioiis 
baked  beans;  we  were  treated  to  poor  roast  chick- 
en. The  rich  are  given  what  they  are  expected  to 
want,  both  inteflectually  and  gastronomically. 
It  may  be  flattering,  but  it  is  not  stimulating  or 
wholesome.  A  sense  cl  humor  and  a  good  mind 
may  be  hidden  beneath  a  tiara. 

To  their  faces  the  rich  are  often  accorded  a  re- 
spect that  is  not  felt,  and  behind  their  badu  a 
contempt  that  is  not  deserved. 

Please,  dear  neighbor  and  dear  reader  too,  help 
the  deserving  rich  by  not  taking  us  too  seriously 
and  by  forgetting  that  surplus  money. 

Sinoerdy,  Mas.  'Abistob.' 


Readers  of  this  Column  have  long  since 
noted  our  alert  interest  in  non-professional 
ideas  concerning  the  theory  and  practice  of 
therapeutics.  Here  is  a  pleasing  suggestion 
which  is  sent  to  the  AUantie  under  the 
comprehensive  title,  'What  Parents  Should 
Think  Over.' 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  the  last  generation.  Finding 
that  the  less  medicine  he  gave  his  patients,  the 
auicker  thev  got  weU,  he  quit  drugging  and  oon- 
'  nned  himsd^  to  surgery.  Therealter  he  tcJd  all 
applicants  for  drugs  to  cure  theur  dyspq>sia,  in- 
somnia, despondency,  tuberculosis,  etc,  to  reduce 
their  obesity,  and  to  prevent  disease  by  toughen- 
ing themselves  with  wrestling,  fun  games  (laugh- 
ter-compelling athletic  sames),  and  to  play  at 
least  twenty  minutes  a  day  all  winter.  He  pre- 
scribed these  exercises  as  the  best  builders  of 
bright  eyes,  moulders  of  manly  men  and  women 
able  to  suckle  twins. 

Especially  to  the  men  upon  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  rising  generation  rests 
under  the  new  order,  the  Atlantic  offers  this 
encouraging  suggestion. 


The  pensive  lyric  published  in  the  De- 
cember Colunm  finds  echo  in  the  following 
quatrain  from  a  poet-critic  in  Jersey:  — 
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To  THs  Lamknting  Proof-Reader 

We  have  waited  long  and  laughingly  to  read  your 
explanation; 
But  even  'higher  critics*  may  have  traveled 
fairly  far; 
And  though  we  would  not  willfully  cause  further 
perturbation, 
Europe  and  the  natives  place  the  accent  on  the 
•Spa/ 

To  which,  as  one  poet  to  another,  we 
would  make  rejoinder:  — 

Thanks  for  the  sounding  of  this  last  alarum! 

But  wiU  it  not  on  ears  prosodic  jar. 
Throughout  the  critical  orbis  tenarumt 

To  and  a  rhymer  rhyming  Spa  with  far? 


We  frequently  refer  appreciatively  to  the 
offers  of  help  which  come  to  us  in  bewilder- 
ing profusion.  Here  is  one  which,  our  read- 
ers will  admit,  is,  to  say  the  least,  suggestive. 

Dear  EnrroR,  — 

I  am  trying  to  find  vent  for  a  series  of  articles. 
These  are  a  serious  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  important  institutions 
of  our  present  order  are  founded,  of  principles 
upon  which  our  reconstruction  ou^ht  to  be 
founded,  and  of  the  fundamental  pnnciples  of 
Socialism,  one  cl  the  bidders  for  the  new. 

My  deductions  conspire  to  undermine  Social- 
ism, Prussianism,  Materialism,  Damnation  and 
Total  Depravity,  Creeds  (but  not  liberal  Chris- 
tianity), and  the  penchant  for  that  pestiferous 
legislation  based  on  the  assumption  that  most  of 
us  are  depraved  and  need  the  stewardship  of 
militant  goodness. 

My  devil  is  human  ignorance,  and  my  heaven 
is  a  continuous  growth  towards  perfection.  There- 
fore I  am  not  a  hater  ol  any  class;  not  a  radical 
but  an  evolutionist.  Of  course  I  condemn  some, 
to  us,  very  'respectable*  things;  but  if  we  do  not 
condemn,  will  not  the  future  ages,  studying  our 
murderous,  banal  order,  condemn  us?  Our  deeds 
indict  our  theories.  I  see  that  what  our  social 
machine  (and  this  involves  all  humanity)  needs 
is  not  a  screw  tightened,  a  little  putty,  a  little 
paint,  but  that  something,  somewhere  is  funda- 
mentally wrong! 

The  'fatal  question'  upon  which  I  build  my 
articles  are  such  as  these:  Shall  we  organize  for 
the  material  or  spiritual  welfare  ol  Man?  Shall^ 
we  found  our  institutions  and  consti^tions  on  the 
hypothesis  that  some  natures  are  golxi  and  others 
bad,  and  that  therefore  the  good  are  the  keepers 
of  the  bad?  Shall  we  foster  individuality,  or  is  it 
a  lawless,  evil  thing  to  be  subjected  to  state  cus- 
tom or  society?  That  different  views  upon  these 
would  lead  to  [a]  vastly  different  course  in  our 
present  attempt  at  reconstruction  no  intelligent 
man  need  be  told. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J K . 


Editor  op  the  Atlantic 

Sir.— 

Lord  Dunsany's  article  in  the  September  At- 
lantic reminded  me  of  a  fanciful  explanation  I  re- 
cently heard  concerning  mirages  of  oriental  cities, 
with  elephants  moving  throu^  the  streets,  which 
are  sometimes  seen  in  the  vidnitv  ol  Muir  Glacier. 
The  old  chief  engineer  who  told  me  about  these 
strange  mirages  said  that  they  miffht  be  due  to 
the  following  cause:  The  Muir  Glacier,  in  the 
course  of  its  movement  for  thousands  of  years, 
has  no  doubt  passed  entirely  around  the  earth. 
While  on  this  journey  it  passed  within  sight  of 
several,  perhaps  many,  oriental  cities.  The  im- 
ages of  these  cities  were  caught,  and  by  a  sort  of 
photographic  crystallization  imprisoned  in  the 
ice.  When,  thousands  of  years  later,  the  rmjrs  of 
the  sun  melted  the  ice,  the  images  were  left  sus- 
pended in  mid-air  and  thus  formed  a  mirage. 
Yours  very  truly,  Wm.  J.  Dean. 

Is  this,  we  wonder,  Sdenoe  —  or  Dun- 
sany? 


To  many  friends  the  Atlantic  offers  its 
heartiest  thanks  for  the  generous  respcmse 
to  the  appeal  made  in  these  columns  for  the 
important  work  of  Abb6  Ernest  Dinmet 
in  the  city  of  Lille.  Both  Abb6  Dinmet 
and  the  Atlantic  trust  that  each  individual 
has  before  this  received  an  acknowledgment 
and  a  word  of  special  thanks. 


Quite  the  nicest  thing  of  all  is  the  growing 
intimacy  between  the  Atlantic  and  its  read- 
ers. But  like  other  satisfactions,  intimacy 
has  its  responsibilities,  and  the  delicate  at^ 
tunement  of  heart  to  heart  is  something 
for  which  it  behooves  the  editor  to  develop 
any  natural  aptitude  he  may  have,  l^tness 
the  foUowiog  dramatic  (and  anonymous) 
request  for  advice  which  has  come  to  us :  — 

If  a  lone  married  woman  has  a  'billiard-room' 
man  sneaking  into  her  home  about  10  pjf.  on 
many  an  evening,  and  the  li^ts  are  immediately 
extinguished.  If  the  man  sometimes  passes  the 
house,  puffs  on  his  cigar  as  a  signal  for  her  to 
come  out  walking  real  late,  and  she  slips  out  and 
walks  up  and  down  the  street,  and  the  pocJ-room 
gambler  comes  hunying  back  after  her,  and  they 
disappear  together  in  ^e  dark.  If  he  has  a  priv- 
ate telephone  in  his  gambling-place  (but  not 
published  in  the  telephone  directory)  for  su<^  as 
she  to  use.  If  she  pulls  her  window-shade  down 
when  she  has  other  company,  and  Uiat  gaming 
man  lurks  around  in  the  daik  outside. 

Would  you  tell  her  husband? 

Sh-h! 
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THE  STORY  OF  OPAL 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  AN  UNDERSTANDING  HEART 


[Opal  Whttklet  was  bom  about 
twenty-<Hie  years  ago — where,  we  have 
no  knofdedge.  Otf  her  parents,  whom 
the  lost  brfore  her  fifth  year»  she  is 
sure  of  nothing  except  that  they  loved 
her,  and  that  she  loved  them  with  a  te- 
nacity of  affection  as  strong  now  as 
at  tlM  time  of  parting.  To  recall  what 
manner  of  peoj^e  they  were,  no  phys- 
ical proof  remains  except  two  precious 
Ettle  copybooks,  which  held  their  pho- 
togr^ihs,  and  wherein  her  mother  and 
bther  had  set  down  things  which  they 
wUied  their  little  daughtw  to  learn, 
both  of  the  world  about  hsx  and  of 
that  older  world  of  legend  and  history, 
with  idiich  the  diarist  shows  such  ca^ 
pricious  and  entataining  familiarity. 
These  books,  for  reasons  beyond  her 
knowledge,  were  taken  away  from  Opal 
wfaoi  die  was  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  have  never  been  returned,  al- 
thou^  there  is  ground  for  believing 
that  they  are  still  in  existence. 

The  only  other  due  to  the  identity  of 
her  father  and  mother  comes  from  the 
child's  frequent  use  of  French  expres- 
aons  and  of  scientific  tarms.  It  is,  per- 
haps, a  fair  inference  that  her  fathw 
was  a  naturalist  by  profession  or  native 
taste,  and  that  either  he  or  her  mother 
was  French  by  Urth  or  by  education. 

FQLiii-araj 

1 


AftOT  her  parents'  death,  there  is  an 
interlude  in  Opal's  recollection  which 
she  does  not  understand,  remonbering 
only  that  for  a  brief  season  the  sweet 
tradition  of  her  mother's  care  was  car- 
ried on  by  an  older  woman,  possibly  a 
governess,  from  whom,  within  a  year, 
she  was  taken  and  given  to  the  wife  of 
an  Oregon  lumberman,  who  had  lately 
been  parted  from  her  first  child, — Opal 
Whiteley ,  —  whose  place  and  name,  for 
reasons  quite  unknown,  were  given  to 
the  presoit  Opal. 

From  some  time  in  her  sixth  year  to 
the  present,  her  diary  has  continued 
without  serious  interruption;  and  as 
successive  chapters  are  printed  in  the 
Atlantic,  we  shall  see  that  her  life,  apart 
from  the  gay  tranquillity  of  her  spirit, 
was  not  a  happy  one.  Her  friends  were 
the  animals  and  everything  that  flies  or 
swims;  her  single  confidant  was  her 
diary,  to  which  she  confided  every  trou- 
ble and  every  satisfaction.  The  diary 
itself  was  written  on  scrap  papw  of 
all  sorts —  in  large  part  on  wrapping- 
paper,  and  strips  torn  from  bags  once 
containing  butcher's  meat  and  given 
her  by  a  friendly  neighbor. 

When  Opal  was  ov«r  twelve  years 
old,  a  fost^-sister,  in  a  tragic  fit  of  child- 
ish  tanpw,  unearthed  the  hiding-place 
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of  the  diary,  and  tore  it  into  a  thousand 
fragmaits.  The  work  of  years  seemed 
destroyed,  but  Opal,  who  had  treasured 
its  understanding  pages,  picked  up  the 
pitiful  scraps  and  stored  them  in  a  se- 
cret box.  There  they  lay  undisturbed 
until,  after  many  adventiu-es,  she  hap- 
pened to  come  to  the  Atlantic  office  to 
talk  about  a  publication  of  a  very  dif- 
ferait  character.  The  editor  learned 
her  story,  bit  by  bit,  and,  growing  inter- 
ested, asked  her  to  telegraph  for  the 
box,  which,  since  she  had  left  the  lum- 
ber camps,  and  her  home  had  been 
broken  up  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  White- 
ley,  had  bec^  stored  in  California.  It 
came,  with  its  myriad  fragments,  and 
since  then  the  diarist  has  spent  her 
days  piecing  it  together,  sheet  by  sheet; 
each  page  a  kind  of  picture-puzzle,  let- 
tered on  both  sides  in  colored  chalks, 
the  characters,  printed  with  a  child's 
unskillfubiess  of  hand,  nearly  an  inch 
high. 

The  labor  of  putting  the  diary  to- 
gether may  fairly  be  described  as  enor- 


mous. To  those  who  have  read  the 
daily  entries  as  each  page,  scrap  by 
scrap,  has  been  fitted,  pieced,  and  pin- 
ned into  position,  the  task  has  seemed 
worth  the  pain. 

Opal  Whiteley's  entire  manuscript 
comprises  more  than  150,000  words. 
There  are  upwards  of  45,000  which  can 
be  ascribed  with  certainty  to  the  end 
of  her  sixth  and  to  her  seventh  year. 
Only  a  selection  can,  of  course,  be 
printed  in  the  Atlantic,  but  the  variety 
and  the  sustained  level  of  interest  ren- 
der the  choice  of  passages  difficult.  No 
editing  has  been  done  or  changes  made, 
other  than  omissions  and  the  adoption 
of  adult  rules  of  capitalization  (the 
manuscript  has  nothing  but  capitak), 
and  punctuation  (of  which  it  affords 
no  single  trace).  The  spelling  —  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  characteris- 
tic examples  of  the  diarist's  individual 
style —  has  been  amended,  lest  the  jour- 
nal seem  precocious,  rather  than  beau- 
tifully natural  and  interpretive  of  the 
Spirit  of  Childhood.  —  E.  S.] 


INTRODUCTION  BY   THE  AUTHOR 


Of  the  days  before  I  was  taken  to 
the  liunber  camps  there  is  little  I  re- 
member. As  piece  by  piece  the  jour- 
nal comes  together,  some  things  come 
back.  There  are  references  here  and 
there  in  the  journal  to  things  I  saw  or 
heard  or  learned  in  those  days  before  I 
came  to  the  lumber  camps. 

There  were  walks  in  the  fields  and 
woods.  When  on  these  walks.  Mother 
would  tell  me  to  listen  to  what  the 
flowers  and  trees  and  birds  were  say- 
ing. We  listaied  together.  And  on  the 
way  she  told  me  poems  and  other  lovely 
things,  some  of  which  she  wrote  in  the 
two  books  and  also  in  others  which  I 
had  not  with  me  in  the  lumber  camps. 
On  the  walks,  and  after  we  came  back, 
she  had  me  to  print  what  I  had  seen  and 


what  I  had  heard.  After  that  she  told 
me  of  different  people  and  their  won- 
derful work  on  earth.  Then  she  would 
have  me  tell  again  to  her  what  she  had 
told  me.  After  I  came  to  the  lumber 
camps,  I  told  these  things  to  the  trees 
and  the  brooks  and  the  flowers. 

There  were  five  words  my  Mother 
said  to  me  over  and  over  again,  as  she 
had  me  to  print  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard.  These  words  were :  What,  Where, 
When,  How,  Why.  They  had  a  very 
great  influence  over  all  my  observations 
and  the  recording  of  those  observations 
during  all  the  days  of  my  childhood. 
And  my  Mother  having  put  such 
strong  emphasis  on  these  five  words  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  detailed  descrip- 
tions that  are  throughout  my  diary. 
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No  children  I  knew.  There  were  only 
Mother  and  the  kind  woman  who 
taught  me  and  looked  after  me  and 
dressed  me,  and  the  young  girl  who  fed 
me.  And  there  was  Father  in  those  few 
days  whoi  he  was  home  from  the  far 
lands.  Those  were  wonderful  days  — 
his  homecoming  days.  Then  he  would 
take  me  on  his  knee  and  ride  me  on  his 
shoulder  and  tdl  me  of  the  animals  and 
birds  of  the  far  lands.  And  we  went  for 
many  walks,  and  he  would  talk  to  me 
about  the  things  along  the  way.  It  was 
then  he  taught  me  comparer.^ 

There  was  one  day  when  I  went  with 
Mother  in  a  boat.  It  was  a  little  way 
on  the  sea.  It  was  a  happy  day.  Then 
something  happ^ied  and  we  were  all 
in  the  water.  Afterward,  when  I  called 
and  called  for  Mother,  they  said  the 
sea  waves  had  taken  her  and  she  was 
gone  to  heav^i.  I  remember  the  day 
because  I  never  saw  my  Mother  again. 

The  time  was  not  long  after  that  day 
with  Mother  in  the  boat,  when  one  day 
the  kind  woman  who  taught  me  and 
took  care  of  me  did  tell  me  gently  that 
Father  too  had  gone  to  heaven  while  he 
was  away  in  the  far  lands.  She  said  she 
was  going  to  take  me  to  my  grandmo- 
ther and  grandfather,  the  mother  and 
father  of  my  Father. 

We  started.  But  I  never  got  to  see 
my  dear  grandmother  and  grandfather 
whom  I  had  never  seen.  Something 
happened  on  the  way  and  I  was  all 
ak>ne.  And  I  did  n't  feef  happy.  There 
were  strange  people  that  I  had  never 
seen  before  and  I  was  afraid  of  them. 
They  made  me  to  keep  very  still  and 
we  went  for  no  walks  in  the  field.  But 
we  travded  a  long,  long  way. 

Tlien  it  was  they  put  me  with  Mrs. 

^  lYeodi:  to  oompue,  to  dassify.  —  Edftob. 


Whiteley.  The  day  ikey  put  me  with 
her  was  a  rainy  day  and  I  thought  she 
was  a  little  afraid  of  them,  too.  She 
took  me  on  the  train  and  in  a  stage- 
coach to  the  lumber  camp.  She  called 
me  Opal  Whiteley,  the  same  name  as 
that  of  another  little  girl  who  was  the 
same  size  as  I  was  when  her  mother  lost 
her.  She  took  me  into  the  camp  as  her 
own  child,  and  so  called  me  as  we  lived 
in  the  different  lumber  camps  and  in 
the  mill  town. 

With  me  I  took  into  camp  a  small 
box.  In  a  slide  drawer  in  the  bottom  of 
this  box  were  two  books  which  my  own 
Mother  and  Father,  the  Angel  Fathar 
and  Mother  I  always  speak  of  in  my 
diary,  had  written  in.  I  do  not  think 
the  people  who  put  me  with  Mrs.  White- 
ley  knew  about  the  books  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  box,  for  they  took  every- 
thing out  of  the  top  part  of  the  box  and 
tossed  it  aside.  I  picked  it  up  and  kept 
it  with  me,  and,  being  as  I  was  more 
quiet  with  it  in  my  arms,  they  allowed 
me  to  keep  it,  thinking  it  was  empty. 
These  books  I  kept  always  with  me, 
until  one  day  I  shaU  always  remem- 
ber, when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old, 
they  were  taken  from  the  box  I  kept 
then  hid  in  the  woods.  Day  by  day  I 
spelled  over  and  over  the  many  words 
that  were  written  in  them.  From  them 
I  selected  names  for  my  pets.  And  it 
was  the  many  little  things  recorded 
there  that  helped  me  to  remember  what 
my  Mother  and  Father  had  already 
told  me  of  different  great  lives  and  their 
work;  and  these  books  with  these  rec- 
ords made  me  eager  to  be  learning  more 
and  more  of  what  was  recorded  in  them. 
These  two  books  I  studied  much  more 
than  I  did  my  books  at  school.  Their 
influence  upon  my  life  has  been  great. 


Ages  can  be  fixed  with  reaaonakle  definUenes9,  owing  to  the  birthdays  of  the  Whiteley  ehUd- 
rtn»  and  to  a  number  of  smail  ecente  which  can  be  ascribed  to  precise  periods  of  Opal 
WhUeLtffs  life.  The  diarist* s  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  good  and  great 
she  umdoubtedly  owes  to  the  notebooks  left  by  her  real  parents^  which  she  read  constantly. 
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Six  Years  Old 

To-day  the  folks  are  gone  away  from 
the  house  we  do  live  in.  They  are  gone 
a  little  way  away,  to  the  ranch-house 
where  the  grandpa  does  live.  I  sit  on 
our  steps  and  I  do  print.  Ilikeit  —  this 
house  we  do  live  in  being  at  the  edge  of 
the  near  woods.  So  many  little  people 
do  live  in  the  near  woods.  I  do  have 
conversations  with  them.  I  found  the 
near  woods  first  day  I  did  go  explores. 
That  was  the  next  day  after  we  were 
come  here.  All  the  way  from  the  other 
fegging  camp  in  the  beautiful  moun- 
tains we  came  in  a  wagon.  Two  horses 
were  in  front  of  us.  Th^  walked  in 
front  of  us  all  the  way.  When  first  we 
were  come,  we  did  live  with  some  other 
people  in  the  ranch-house  that  was  n't 
all  buOded  yet.  After  that  we  lived  in  a 
tenf,  and  often  when  it  did  rain  many 
raindrops  came  right  through  the  tent. 
They  did  fall  in  patters  on  the  stove 
and  on  the  floor  and  on  the  table.  Too, 
they  did  make  the  quilts  on  the  beds 
some  damp  —  but  that  did  n't  matter 
much  because  they  soon  gotdried  hang- 
ing around  the  stove. 

By  and  by  we  were  come  from  the 
tent  to  this  lumber  shanty.  It  has  got 
a  divide  in  it.  One  room  we  do  have 
sleepsin.  In  the  other  room  we  do  have 
breakfast  and  supper.  Back  of  the 
house  are  some  nice  wood-rats.  The 
most  lovely  of  them  all  is  Thomas  Chat- 
terton  Jupiter  Zeus.  By  the  woodshed 
is  a  brook.  It  goes  singing  on.  Its  joy 
song  does  sing  in  my  heart.  Under  the 
house  live  some  mice.  I  give  than 
bread-scraps  to  eat.  Under  the  steps 
lives  a  toad.  He  and  I — we  are  friends. 
I  have  named  him.  I  call  him  Lucian 
Horace  Ovid  Viigil. 

Between  the  ranch-house  and  the 
house  we  live  in  is  the  singing  creek 
where  the  willows  grow.  We  have  con- 
versations. And  there  I  do  dabble  my 
toes  bedde  the  willows.  I  feel  the  feeLs 


of  gladness  they  do  fed.  And  often  it  is 
I  go  from  the  willows  to  the  meeting  of 
the  road.  That  is  just  in  front  of  the 
ranch-house.  There  the  road  does  have 
divides.  It  goes  three  ways.  One  way 
the  road  does  go  to  the  house  of  Sadie 
McKinzie.  It  doesn't  stop  when  it 
gets  to  her  house,  but  mostly  I  do.  The 
road  just  goes  on  to  the  mill  town  a 
little  way  away.  In  its  going  it  goes 
over  a  hill.  Sometimes  *^  the  times 
Sadie  McKinzie  is  n't  at  home  —  I  do 
go  with  Brave  Horatius  to  the  top  of 
the  hill.  We  look  looks  down  upon  the 
mill  town.  Then  we  do  face  about  and 
come  again  home.  Always  we  make 
stops  at  the  house  of  Sadie  McKinzie. 
Her  house  —  it  is  close  to  the  mill  by 
the  far  woods.  That  mill  makes  a  k>t  of 
noise.  It  can  do  two  things  at  once.  It 
makes  the  noises  and  also  it  does  saw 
the  logs  into  boards.  About  the  mill 
do  live  some  people,  mostly  men-folks. 
There  does  live  the  good  man  that 
wears  gray  neckties  and  is  kind  to  mice. 

Another  way,  the  road  does  go  the 
way  I  go  when  I  go  to  the  schooUiouse 
where  I  go  to  school.  When  it  is  come 
there,  it  does  go  right  on  —  on  to  the 
house  of  the  girl  who  has  no  seeing. 
When  it  gets  to  her  house,  it  does  make 
a  bend,  and  it  does  go  its  way  to  the 
blue  hills.  As  it  goes,  its  way  is  near 
unto  the  way  of  the  rUnire  that  sings 
as  it  comes  from  the  blue  hills.  There 
are  singing  brooks  that  come  going  to 
the  rivi&re.  Thesel  brooks  —  they  and 
I — we  are  friends.  I  call  than  Ome 
and  Loing  and  Yonne  and  Rille  and 
Essonne. 

Near  unto  the  road,  long  ways  be- 
tween the  brooks,  are  ranch-houses. 
I  have  not  knowing  of  the  people  that 
do  dwell  in  than.  But  I  do  know  some 
of  their  cows  and  horses  and  {Hgs.  They 
are  friendly  folk.  Around  the  ranch- 
houses  are  fields.  Woods  use  to  grow 
where  now  grows  grain.  When  the 
mowers  cut  down  the  grain,  they  also 
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do  cot  down  the  cornflowers  that  grew 

m  the  fields.    I  follow  along  after  and 

I  do  pick  them  up.  Of  some  of  them  I 

make  a  gvidande.    When  the  guirlande 

is  made,  I  do  put  it  around  the  neck  of 

William  Siakespeare.    He  does  have 

appredationa.  As  we  go  walking  down 

the  lane,  I  do  talk  with  him  about  the 

one  he  is  named  for.  And  he  does  have 

imdefBtandin^  He  \b  such  a  beautiful 

gmy  horse,  and  his  ways  are  ways  of 

gentkness.   Too,  he  does  have  likings 

like  the  likings  I  have  for  the  hills  that 

are  beyond  the  fields  —  for  the  hills 

where  are  trails  and  tall  fir  trees  like 

the  wonderful  ones  that  do  grow  by  the 

road. 

So  go  two  of  the  roads.  The  othar 
roid  does  lead  to  the  upper  bgging 
ounps.  It  goes  only  a  little  way  from 
the  randi-house  and  it  comes  to  a 
iTviire.  Long  time  ago,  this  road  did 
have  a  longing  to  go  across  the  rividre. 
Some  wise  people  did  have  understand- 
ingiaiid  tl^y  did  build  it  a  bridge  to  go 
acron  on.  It  went  across  the  bridge 
and  it  goes  on  and  on  between  the  hiUs 
—  the  hiDs  w^iere  dwell  the  talking  fir 
treea.  By  its  side  goes  the  railroad 
tiacL  Its  appears  are  not  so  nice  as  are 
the  ^^wars  of  the  road,  and  it  has  got 
only  a  squeaky  voice.  But  this  railroad 
track  does  have  shining  rails  —  they 
stretch  away  and  away ,  like  a  silver  rib- 
bon that  came  from  the  moon  in  the 
ni^t  1  go  a-walking  on  these  rails.  I 
get  6S  when  I  do  hear  the  approaches 
of  the  donkey  engine.  On  this  track  on 
every  day,  excepting  Sunday,  comes 
and  goes  the  logging  train.  It  goes  to 
the  camps  and  it  does  bring  back  cars 
of  kgi  and  cars  of  lumber.  These  it 
does  take  to  the  mill  town.  There 
engines  more  big  do  take  the  cars  of 
hunbcr  to  towns  more  big. 

Thomas  Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus  has 
b«n  waiting  in  my  sunbonnet  a  long 
time.  He  wants  to  go  on  explores.  Too, 
BtaYe  Horatius  and  Isaiah  are  having 


longings  in  their  qres.  Andlhear  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  squealing  in  the  pig-pen. 
Now  I  go.  We  go  on  expbres. 

To-day  was  a  warm,  hot  day.  It  was 
warm  in  the  morning  and  hot  at  noon. 
Before  noon  and  afternoon  and  after 
that,  I  carried  water  to  the  hired  men 
in  the  fidd  in  a  jug.  I  got  the  water  out 
of  the  pump  to  put  into  the  jug.  I  had 
to  put  water  in  the  pump  bdbre  any 
would  f  ome  out  The  men  were  glad 
to  have  that  ^vater  in  the  jug. 

Whfle  I  was  taking  the  water  in  the 
jug  to  the  men  in  the  fidd,  from  her 
sewing  basket  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 
took  the  manuna's  thimble,  and  she  did 
n't  have  it  and  she  could  n't  find  it. 
She  sent  me  to  watch  out  for  it  in  the 
house  and  in  the  yard  and  everywhere. 
I  know  how  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 
has  a  fondness  for  collecting  things  of 
bright  colors,  like  unto  my  fondness  for 
collecting  rocks,  so  I  ran  to  his  hiding- 
place  in  the  old  oak  tree.  Therelfound 
the  mamma's  thimble,  but  she  said  the 
pet  crow's  having  taken  it  was  as  though 
I  had  taken  it,  becausohe  was  my  prop- 
erty; so  I  got  a  spanking  with  the  hazd 
switches  that  grow  near  unto  our  back 
steps.  Inside  me  I  could  n't  hdp  feel- 
ing she  ought  to  have  given  me  thanks 
for  finding  the  thimble. 

Afterwards  I  made  little  vases  out  of 
clay.  I  put  them  in  the  oven  to  bake. 
The  mamma  found  my  vases  of  clay. 
She  threw  them  out  of  the  window. 
When  I  went  to  pick  them  up,  they 
were  broken. 

I  felt  sad  inside.  I  went  to  talk 
things  over  with  my  chum,  Michael 
Angelo  Sanzio  Raphael.  He  is  that 
most  tall  fir  tree  that  grows  just  back 
of  the  bam.  I  scooted  up  the  bam  door. 
From  there  I  climbed  on  to  the  low^ 
part  of  the  bam  roof.  I  walked  up  a 
ways.  Up  there  I  took  a  long  look  at 
the  world  about.  One  gets  such  a  good 
wide  view  of  the  world  from  a  bam  roof  • 
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After,  I  looked  looks  in  four  straight 
ways  and  four  comer  ways.  I  said 
a  Uttle  prayer.  I  always  say  a  little 
prayer  before  I  jump  off  the  bam  into 
the  arms  of  Michael  Angelo  Sanzio 
Raphael,  because  that  jump  is  quite  a 
long  jump,  and  if  I  did  not  land  in  the 
arms  of  Michael  Angelo  Sanzio  Raph- 
ael, I  might  get  my  leg  or  neck  broken. 
That  would  mean  I'd  have  to  keep  still 
a  long  time.  Now  I  think  that  would  be 
the  most  awful  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen, for  I  do  so  love  to  be  active.  So  I 
always  say  a  little  prayer  and  do  that 
jump  in  a  careful  way.  To-day  when  I 
did  jump,  I  did  land  right  proper  in  that 
fir  tree.  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  nestle  up 
to  Michael  Angelo  Sanzio  Raphael  when 
one  is  in  trouble.  He  is  such  a  grand 
tree.  He  has  an  understanding  soul. 

After  I  talked  with  him  and  listened 
unto  his  voice  I  slipped  down  out  of  his 
arms.  I  intended  to  slip  into  the  bam 
corral,  but  I  slid  off  the  wrong  limb  in 
the  wrong  way.  I  landed  in  the  pig-pen 
on  top  of  Aphrodite,  the  mother  pig. 
She  gave  a  peculiar  grunt.  It  was  not 
like  those  grunts  she  gives  when  she  is 
comfortable. 

I  felt  I  ought  to  do  something  to 
make  up  to  her  for  having  come  into 
her  home  out  of.  the  arms  of  Michael 
Angelo  Sanzio  Raphael  instead  of  call- 
ing on  her  in  the  proper  way .  I  decided 
a  good  way  to  make  it  up  to  her  would 
be  to  pull  down  the  rail  fence  in  that 
place  where  the  pig-pen  is  weak,  and 
take  her  for  a  walk.  I  went  to  the 
woodshed.  I  got  a  piece  of  clothes-line 
rope.  While  I  was  making  a  halter  for 
the  mother  pig  I  took  my  Sunday-best 
hair-ribbon  —  the  blue  ribbon  the  Un- 
cle Caleb  gave  to  me.  I  made  a  bow  on 
that  halter.  I  put  the  bow  just  over 
her  ears.  That  gave  her  the  proper 
look.  When  the  mamma  saw  us  go 
walking  by,  she  took  the  bow  from 
off  the  pig.  She  put  that  bow  in  the 
trunk;  me  she  put  under  the  bed. 


By-and-by  —  some  time  long  it  was 
—  she  took  me  from  under  the  bed  and 
gave  me  a  spanking.  She  did  not  have 
time  to  give  me  a  spanking  when  she 
put  me  under  the  bed.  She  left  me  th^^ 
until  she  did  have  time.  After  she  did  it 
she  sent  me  to  the  ranch-house  to  get 
some  milk  for  the  baby.  I  walked  slow 
through  the  oak  grove,  looking  for  cat- 
erpillars. I  found  nine.  Then  I  went  to 
the  pig-p»i.  The  chore  boy  was  fixing 
back  the  rails  I  had  pulled  down.  His 
temper  was  quite  warm.  Hewassa3ring 
prayer  words  in  a  quick  way.  I  went 
not  near  unto  him.  I  slipped  around 
near  Michael  Angelo  Sanzio  Raphael. 
I  peeked  in  between  the  fence  rails. 
Aphrodite  was  again  in  the  pig-pen. 
She  was  snoozing,  so  I  tiptoed  ov^  to 
the  rain-barrel  by  the  bam.  I  raised 
mosquitoes  in  the  rain-barrel  for  my 
pet  bats.  Aristotle  eats  more  mosqui- 
toes than  Plato  and  Pliny  eat. 

On  my  way  to  the  house  I  met  Clem- 
entine, the  Plymouth  Rock  hen,  with 
her  family.  She  only  has  twelve  baby 
chickens  now.  The  grandpa  says  the 
other  one  she  did  have  died  of  new 
monia  because  I  gave  it  too  many  baths 
for  its  health.  When  I  came  to  the 
house  one  of  the  cats,  a  black  one,  was 
sitting  on  the  doorstep.  I  have  not 
friendly  feelings  for  that  big  black  cat. 
Day  before  day  that  was  yesterday  I 
saw  him  kill  the  mother  humming-bird. 
He  knocked  her  with  his  paw  when  she 
came  to  the  nasturtiiuns.  I  did  n*t 
even  speak  to  him. 

Just  as  I  was  going  to  knock  on  the 
back  door  for  the  milk,  I  heard  a  voice 
on  the  front  porch.  It  was  the  voice  of 
a  person  who  has  an  understanding 
soul.  I  hurried  around  to  the  front 
porch.  There  was  Sadie  McKinzie 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  She  beamed 
a  smile  at  me.  I  went  over  and  nestled 
up  against  her  blue  gingham  apron  with 
cross  stitches  on  it.  The  freckles  <m 
Sadie  McKinzie's  wrinkled  face  are  as 
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many  as  are  the  stars  in  the  Milky  Way, 
and  she  is  awful  old  —  going  on  forty. 
Her  hands  are  all  brown  and  cracked 
like  the  dried-up  mud-puddles  by  the 
roadaide  in  July,  and  she  has  an  under- 
standing soul.  She  always  has  band- 
ages ready  in  h^  pantry  when  some  of 
my  pets  get  hurt.  There  are  cookies  in 
her  oookie-jar  when  I  don't  get  home 
for  meals,  and  she  aUows  me  to  stake 
out  earthworm  claims  in  her  back  yard. 

She  walked  along  beside  me  when  I 
took  the  milk  home.  When  she  came 
near  the  lane  she  took  from  her  basket 
wrapping-papers  and  gave  them  to  me 
to  print  upon.  Then  she  kissed  me 
good-bye  upon  the  cheek  and  went  her 
waytoherhome.  I  went  my  way  to  the 
house  we  live  in.  After  the  mamma  had 
switched  me  for  not  getting  back  sooner 
with  the  milk,  she  told  me  to  fix  the 
milk  for  the  baby.  The  baby's  bottle 
used  to  be  a  brandy  bottle,  but  it  evo- 
luted  into  a  milk  bottle  when  they  put 
a  nipple  on  to  it. 

I  at  here  on  the  doorstep  printing 
thii  on  the  wrapping-paper  Sadie  Mc- 
Kinzie  gave  me.  The  baby  is  in  bed 
asleep.  The  mamma  and  the  rest  of  the 
folks  is  gone  to  the  ranch-house.  When 
they  went  away,  she  said  for  me  to  stay 
in  the  doorway  to  see  that  nothing 
conies  to  carry  the  baby  away.  By  the 
step  is  Brave  Horatius.  At  my  feet 
is  Thomas  Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus.  I 
hear  stmgs  —  lullaby  songs  of  the 
trees.  The  back  part  of  me  feeb  a  little 
bit  sore,  but  I  am  happy  list^iing  to  the 
twili^t  music  of  God's  good  world. 
I'm  real  gkul  I'm  alive. 

The  colic  had  the  baby  toJay, 
and  there  was  no  Castoria  for  the 
pains;th^e  was  mme  because  yesterday 
Pearl^  and  I  climbed  upon  a  chair  and 
then  upon  the  dressy-  and  drank  up  the 
new  bottle  of  Castoria;  but  the  bottle 
had  an  ache  in  it  and  we  swallowed  the 
'  A  foster-sister. 


ache  with  the  Castoria.  That  gave  us 
queer  feels.  Pearl  lay  down  on  the  bed. 
I  did  rub  her  head.  But  she  said  it  was 
n't  her  head  —  it  was  her  back  that 
hurt.  Then  she  said  it  was  her  leg  that 
ached.  The  manuna  came  in  the  house 
then,  and  she  did  take  Pearl  in  a  quick 
way  to  the  ranch-house. 

It  was  a  good  time  for  me  to  go  away 
exploring,  but  I  did  n't  feel  like  going 
on  an  exploration  trip.  I  just  sat  on  the 
doorstep.  I  did  sit  there  and  hold  my 
chin  in  my  hand.  I  did  have  no  long- 
ings to  print.  I  only  did  have  longings 
not  to  have  those  queer  feels.  Brave 
Horatius  came  walking  by.  He  did 
make  a  stop  at  the  doorstep.  He  wag- 
ged his  tail.  That  meant  he  wanted  to 
go  on  an  exploration  trip.  LarsPorsena 
of  Clusiimi  came  from  die  oak  tree.  He 
did  perch  on  the  back  of  Brave  Hora- 
tius. He  gave  two  caws.  That  meant 
he  wanted  to  go  on  an  exploration  trip. 
Thomas  Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus  came 
from  under  the  house.  He  just  crawled 
into  my  lap.  I  gave  him  pats  and  he 
cuddled  his  nose  up  under  my  curls. 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  did  squeal  out  in 
the  pig-pen.  He  squealed  the  squeals 
he  does  squeal  when  he  wants  to  go  on 
an  exploration  trip. 

Brave  Horatius  did  wait  and  wait, 
but  stiU  those  queer  feels  would  n't  go 
away.  Pretty  soon  I  got  awful  sick. 
By  and  by  I  did  have  better  feels.  And 
to-day  my  feels  are  all  right  and  the 
manmia  is  gone  a-visiting  and  I  am  go- 
ing on  an  exploration  trip.  Brave  Hora- 
tius and  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusiimi  and 
Thomas  Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus  and 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  are  waiting  while  I 
do  print  this:  And  now  we  are  going  the 
way  that  does  lead  to  the  blue  hills. 

Sometimes  I  share  my  bread  and 
jam  with  Yellowjackets,  who  have  a 
home  on  the  bush  by  the  road,  twenty 
trees  and  one  distant  from  the  garden. 
To-day  I  climbed  up  on  the  old  rail 
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fence  close  to  their  home,  with  a  piece 
and  a  half  of  bread  and  jam  and  the 
half  piece  for  them  and  the  piece  for 
myself.  But  they  all  wanted  to  be 
served  at  once»  so  it  became  necessary 
to  turn  over  all  bread  and  jam  on  hand^ 
I  broke  it  into  little  pieces,  and  they 
had  a  royal  feast  there  on  the  old  fence 
rail.  I  wanted  my  bread  and  jam,  but 
then,  Yellowjackets  are  such  interest- 
ing fairies  —  being  among  the  world's 
6rst  paper-makers;  and  baby  Yellow- 
jackets  are  such  chubby  youngsters. 
Thinking  on  these  things  makes  it  a  joy 
to  share  one's  bread  and  jam  with  these 
wasp  fairies. 

When  I  was  coming  back  from  feed- 
ing them  I  heard  a  loud  noise.  That 
Bob  Rydor  was  out  there  by  the  chute, 
shouting  at  God  in  a  very  quick  way. 
He  was  bagging  God  to  dam  that  chute 
right  there  in  our  back  yard.  Why,  if 
God  answered  his  prayer,  we  would  be 
in  an  awful  fix.  The  house  we  live  in 
would  be  under  water,  if  God  dammed 
the  chute.  Now  I  think  anger  had  Rob 
Ryder  or  he  would  not  pray  kind  God 
to  be  so  unkind.  When  I  came  again  to 
the  house  we  live  in,  the  mamma  was 
cutting  out  biscuits  with  the  baking- 
powder  can.  She  put  the  pan  of  biscuits 
on  the  wood-box  back  of  the  stove. 
She  put  a  most  clean  dish-towel  over 
the  biscuits,  then  she  went  to  gather 
in  clothes.  I  got  a  thimble  from  the 
machine  drawer.  I  cut  little  round  bis- 
cuits from  the  big  biscuits.  The  mam- 
ma found  me.  She  put  the  thimble 
back  in  the  machine  drawer.  She  put 
me  imder  the  bed.  Here  imder  the  bed 
I  now  print. 

By-and-by,  after  a  long  time,  the 
mamma  called  me  to  come  out  from  un- 
der the  bed.  She  told  me  to  put  on  my 
coat  and  her  big  fascinator  on  my  head. 
She  fast^ied  my  coat  with  safety-pins, 
then  she  gave  me  a  lard-pail  with  its  lid 
on  tight.  She  told  me  to  go  straight  to 
the  grandpa's  house  for  the  milk,  and 


to  come  straight  home  again.  I  started 
to  go  straight  for  the  milk.  When  I 
came  near  the  hospital,  I  went  ov^  to 
it  to  get  the  pet  mouse,  Fdix  Mendds- 
sohn.  I  thought  that  a  walk  in  the 
fresh  air  would  be  good  for  his  health. 
I  took  one  of  the  safety-pins  out  of  my 
coat.  I  pinned  up  a  comer  of  the  fasci- 
nator. That  made  a  warm  place  next 
to  my  curls  for  Fdix  Menddssohn  to 
ridein.  I  call  this n^ouseFdix Mendels- 
sohn because  sometin^es  he  makes  very 
sweet  music. 

Then  I  crossed  to  the  comfidd.  A 
comfidd  is  a  very  nice  place,  and  some 
days  we  children  make  hair  for  our 
clothes-pin  dolls  from  the  sUken  tassels 
of  the  com  that  grow  in  the  grandpa's 
cornfield.  Sometimes,  which  is  quite 
often,  we  break  the  cornstalks  in  getting 
the  silk  tassels.  That  makes  bumps  on 
the  grandpa's  temper. 

To-night  I  walked  zigzag  across  the 
fidd  to  look  for  things.  Into  my  apron 
pocket  I  put  bits  of  little  rocks.'  By  a 
fallen  cornstalk  I  met  two  of  my  mouse 
friends.  I  gave  them  nibbles  of  food 
from  the  other  apron  pocket.  I  went  on 
and  saw  a  fat  old  toad  by  a  clod,  lifioe 
and  toads  do  have  such  beautiful  eyes. 
I  saw  two  caterpillars  on  an  ear  of  com 
after  I  tumed  the  tasseb  back.  All 
along  the  way  I  kept  hearing  voices, 
little  leaves  were  whisperingoverinthe 
lane.  I  saw  another  mouse,  with  beauti- 
ful eyes.  Th^i  I  saw  a  man  and  woman 
coming  across  the  fidd.  The  man  was 
carrying  a  baby. 

Soon  I  met  th^n.  It  was  Larry  and 
Jean  and  their  little  baby.  They  let 
me  pat  the  baby's  hand  and  smooth 
back  its  hair,  for  I  do  so  love  babies. 
When  I  grow  up  I  want  twins  and  eight 
more  childr^i,  and  I  want  to  write  out* 
door  books  for  children  everywhere. 

To-night,  after  Larry  and  Jean  start- 
ed on,  I  tumed  again  to  wave  good-bye. 
I  remembered  the  first  time  I  saw  Lany 
and  Jean,  and  the  bit  of  poetry  he  said 
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to  her.  They  were  standing  by  an  old 
stump  in  the  lane  where  the  leaves 
n^iispered.  Jean  was  crying.  He  pat^ 
ted  her  on  the  should^  and  said,  — 

'TlHre,  fittle  gH  <loD*t  cry, 
m  oome  Imu^  and  mirry  you  by-Aiid-by.' 

And  he  did.  And  the  angeb  looking 
down  from  heaven  saw  their  happiness 
and  brought  a  baby  real  soon,  when 
they  had  been  married  most  5  months, 
which  was  very  nice,  for  a  baby  is  such 
a  comfort  and  twins  are  a  multiplica- 
tion table  of  blessings. 

After  I  waved  good-bye  to  the  dear 
baby,  I  thou^t  I  would  go  around  by 
the  hne  where  I  first  saw  them  and 
heard  him  say  to  her  that  poetry.  It  is 
such  a  lovely  lane.  I  call  it  our  lane.  Of 
ooune  it  does  n't  belong  to  Brave  Hora- 
tiua  and  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium  and 
Thomas  Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus  and  I 
and  aD  the  rest  of  us.  It  bdongs  to  a 
big  man  that  lives  in  a  big  house,  but  it 
is  our  lane  more  than  it  is  his  lane,  be- 
oanse  he  does  n't  know  the  grass  and 
flowers  that  grow  there,  and  the  birds 
that  nest  there,  and  the  lizards  that 
nm  alcHig  the  fence,  and  the  caterpil- 
lars and  beetles  that  go  walking  along 
the  roads  made  by  the  wagon  wheels. 
And  he  does  n't  stop  to  talk  to  the  trees 
that  grow  all  along  the  lane.  All  those 
trees  are  my  friends.   I  call  them  by 
names  I  have  given  to  them.    I  call 
themHu^  Capet  and  Saint  Louis  and 
Good  King  Edward  the  I,  and  the  tall- 
est  one  of  all  is  Charlemagne,  and  the 
one  around  where  the  little  flowers  talk 
most  is  ^'^^Uiam  Wordsworth,  and  thwe 
areByronandKeatsand  Shelley.  When 
I  go  straight  for  the  milk,  I  do  so  like  to 
oome  around  this  way  by  the  lane  and 
talk  to  these  tree  friends.  I  stopped  to- 
night to  give  to  each  a  word  of  greeting. 
When  I  got  to  the  md  of  the  lane,  I 
dimbed  die  gate  and  thought  I  had  bet- 
ter hurry  straight  on  to  get  the  milk. 
When  I  went  by  the  bam,  I  saw  a 


mouse  run  aroimd  the  corner  and  a 
graceful  bat  came  near  unto  the  barn- 
door. I  got  the  milk.  It  was  near  dark 
time,  so  I  came  again  home  by  the  lane 
and  along  the  corduroy  road.  Wh^i  I 
got  most  home  I  happened  to  remem- 
ber the  manuna  wanted  the  milk  in  a 
hurry,  so  I  began  to  hurry. 

I  don't  think  I'll  print  more  to- 
night. I  printed  this  sitting  on  the 
wood-box,  where  the  manmia  put  me 
after  she  spanked  me  after  I  got  home 
with  the  milk.  Now  I  think  I  shall  go 
out  the  bedroom  window  and  talk  to 
the  stars.  They  always  smile  so  friend- 
ly. This  is  a  very  wonderful  world  to 
live  in. 

In  the  morning  of  to-day,  when  I  was 
come  part  way  to  school,  wh^i  I  was 
come  to  the  ending  of  the  lane,  I  met  a 
glad  surprise.  There  was  my  dear  pet 
pig  awaiting  for  me.  I  gave  him  three 
joy  pats  on  the  nose,  and  I  did  call  him 
by  name  ten  times.  I  was  so  glad  to  see 
him.  Being  as  I  got  a  late  start  to 
school,  I  did  n't  have  enough  of  time 
to  go  around  by  the  pig-pen  for  our 
morning  talk.  And  there  he  was  awaits 
ing  for  me  at  the  ending  of  the  lane. 
And  his  name  it  is  Peter  Paul  Rubens. 
His  name  is  that,  because  the  first  day 
I  saw  him  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
June.  He  was  little  then  —  a  very 
plump  young  pig  with  a  little  red-rib- 
bon squeal  and  a  wanting  to  go  every- 
where I  did  go.  Sometimes  he  would 
squeal  and  I  would  n't  go  to  find  out 
what  he  wanted.  Th^i  one  day  when  his 
nose  was  sore  he  did  give  such  an  odd 
pain  squeal.  Of  course,  I  ran  a  quick 
run  to  help  him.  After  that,  when  he 
had  a  chance,  he  would  come  to  the 
kitchen  door  and  give  that  same  squeal. 
That  Peter  Paul  Rubens  seemed  to 
know  that  was  the  only  one  of  all  his 
squeals  that  would  bring  me  at  once  to 
where  he  was. 

And  this  morning,  when  I  did  start 
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on  to  school,  he  gave  that  same  squeal 
and  came  a-foUowing  after.  When  he 
was  caught  up  with  me  he  gave  a  grunt 
and  then  he  gave  his  little  red-ribbon 
squeal.  A  lump  came  up  in  my  throat 
and  I  could  n't  tell  him  to  turn  around 
and  go  back  to  the  pig-pen.  So  we  just 
went  along  to  school  together. 

When  we  got  there,  school  was  al- 
ready took  up.  I  went  in  first.  The 
new  teacher  came  back  to  tell  me  I  was 
tardy  again.  She  did  look  out  the  door. 
She  saw  my  dear  Peter  Paul  Rubens. 
She  did  ask  me  where  that  pig  came 
from.  I  just  started  in  to  tell  her  all 
about  him  from  the  day  I  first  met  him. 
She  did  look  long  looks  at  me.  She  did 
look  those  looks  for  a  long  time.  I  made 
pleats  in  my  apron  with  my  fingers.  I 
made  nine  on  one  side  and  three  on  the 
other  side.  When  I  was  through  count- 
ing the  pleats  I  did  make  in  my  apron, 
I  did  ask  her  what  she  was  looking  those 
long  looks  at  me  for.  She  said,  'I'm 
screwtineyesing  you.'  I  never  did  hear 
that  word  before.  It  is  a  new  word.  It 
does  have  an  interest  sound.  I  think  I 
will  have  uses  for  it.  Now  when  I  look 
long  looks  at  a  thing,  I  will  print  I  did 
screwtineyes  it. 

After  she  did  look  more  long  looks  at 
me,  she  went  back  to  her  desk  by  the 
blackboard.  She  did  call  the  sixth 
grade  fiziologie  class.  I  went  to  my 
seat.  I  only  sat  half-way  in  it.  I]  so  did 
so  I  could  have  seeing  of  my  dear  Peter 
Paul  Rubens.  He  did  wait  at  the  steps. 
He  looked  long  looks  toward  the  door. 
It  was  n't  long  imtil  he  walked  right  in. 
I  felt  such  an  amount  of  satisfaction 
having  him  at  school. 

Teacher  felt  not  so.  Now  I  have  won- 
ders about  things.  I  wonder  why  was 
it  teacher  did  n't  want  Peter  Paul  Ru- 
bens coming  to  school.  Why,  he  did 
make  such  a  sweet  picture  as  he  did 
stand  there  in  the  doorway  looking 


looks  about.  And  the  grunts  he  gave, 
they  were  such  nice  ones.  He  stood 
there  saying:  *I  have  come  to  your 
school.  What  class  are  you  going  to  put 
me  in?'  He  said  in  plain  grunts  the  very 
same  words  I  did  say  the  first  day  I 
came  to  school.  The  children  all  turned 
around  in  their  seats.  I'm  sure  they 
were  glad  he  was  come  to  school  —  and 
him  talking  there  in  that  dear  way .  But 
I  guess  our  teacher  does  n't  have  un- 
derstanding of  pig  talk.  She  just  came 
at  him  in  such  a  hurry  with  a  stick  of 
wood.  And  when  I  made  interferes, 
she  did  send  us  both  home  in  a  quick 
way. 

We  did  have  a  most  happy  time  com- 
ing home.  We  did  go  on  an  exploration 
trip.  Before  we  were  gone  far,  we  did 
have  hungry  feels.  ItooktheUdofi'the 
lard  bucket  that  my  school  lunch  was 
in.  I  did  make  divides  of  all  my  bread 
and  butter.  Part  I  gave  to  Peter  Paul 
Rubens,  and  he  did  have  appreciations. 
He  did  grunt  grunts  for  some  more. 
Pretty  soon  it  was  all  gone.  We  did  go 
on.  We  went  on  to  the  woods.  I  did  dig 
up  little  plants  with  leaves  that  do  stay 
green  aU  winter.  We  saw  many  beauti- 
ful things.  Most  everything  we  did  see 
I  did  explain  about  it  to  Peter  Paul  Ru- 
bens. I  told  him  why  —  all  about  why 
I  was  digging  up  so  many  of  the  little 
plants.  I  did  want  him  to  have  under- 
standing that  I  was  going  to  plant  them 
again. 

When  I  did  have  almost  forty-five 
and  it  was  come  near  eventime.  Brave 
Horatius  and  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 
did  come  to  meet  us.  When  I  did  have 
forty-five  plants,  we  all  did  go  in  the 
way  that  does  lead  to  the  cathedral, 
for  this  is  the  homing  day  of  Girola- 
mo  Savonarola.  And  in  the  cathedral 
I  did  plant  little  plants  as  many  years 
as  he  was  old.  Forty-five  I  did  so  plant. 
And  we  had  prayers  and  came  home. 


{To  be  continued) 
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There  are  two  questions  which  in- 
terest ns  in  regard  to  the  League  of 
Naticms:  first,  what  it  is  now;  second, 
what  it  is  likdy  to  become  hereafter. 
Both  questions  are  important;  but  the 
second,  which  looks  to  the  future  devel- 
opments of  the  League  through  the 
long  ages  to  come,  is  by  far  the  more 
important  'of  the  two.  They  are,  of 
course,  dosdy  related  to  each  other. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  obvious- 
ly the  beginning  of  some  human  enter- 
prise much  vaster  than  is  indicated 
by  its  present  form.  We  have  often 
been  urged  to  judge  it  in  that  character; 
to  be  content  with  it  as  a  beginning:  or, 
at  least,  not  to  criticize  it  as  if  it  pre- 
tended to  be  final. 

This  most  assuredly  is  a  reasonable 
demand.  But  something  remains  to  be 
added.  Before  we  can  accept  the 
League  as  a  beginning,  we  must  know 
the  end  which  is  thus  begun.  We  need 
to  be  assured  that  the  road  has  been 
cut  in  the  ri^t  direction,  even  though, 
so  for,  it  has  been  cut  only  a  yard  or 
two. 

The  beginning,  then,  of  what?  A 
dear  answw  should  be  given  to  that 
question,  for  a  confused answeris almost 
worse  than  none  at  all.  Whatever  else 
may  be  left  imcertain  in  our  prepara^ 
tkms  for  a  long  journey,  the  point  we 
intend  to  reach  at  the  end  of  it  should 
be  defined  without  the  least  ambigu- 
ity. Tlie  North  Pole  may  be  a  difficult 
spot  to  find,  and  many  ups  and  downs 
will  have  to  be  enooimtmd  before  we 


get  there;  but  no  one  could  say  that  a 
right  beginning  had  been  made  in  our 
search  so  long  as  a  doubt  remained  as 
to  whether  it  was  the  North  Pole  or  the 
South  Pole  that  was  to  be  the  end  of 
the  expedition.  So,  too,  a  person  who 
asks  me  to  be  content  with  the  League 
of  Nations  as  a  beginning,  but  leaves 
me  in  the  dark  as  to  the  final  result 
which  is  to  issue  from  this  first  attempt, 
makes  upon  me  a  demand  which  I 
cannot  fulfill.  The  question  is  as  nec- 
essary as  it  is  natural.  The  beginning 
of  what? 

The  question  can  be  answered  with- 
out much  difficulty;  indeed,  the  answer 
is  actually  present,  although  perhaps 
vaguely  present,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  ask  it.  The  end,  of  which  the 
League  is  the  beginning,  is  the  tdtimate 
unification  of  the  whole  human  race  into 
a  single  family,  organic  group,  or  com^ 
munUy.  This  may  be  immensely  dis- 
tant; it  may  seem  when  we  contemplate 
it  to  be  an  impossible  dream;  but,  if  we 
are  in  earnest,  nothing  less  than  this 
will  bring  our  thoughts  to  the  true  end 
of  which  the  League  of  Nations  is  the 
beginning. 

If  aU  the  League  can  accomplish 
when  fully  developed  is  to  combine  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  human  race, 
say  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  European 
Continent,  into  a  single  community, 
while  leaving  another  equally  large 
group,  say  the  inhabitants  of  Asia, 
confronting  the  first  and  possibly  hos- 
tile to  it,  then  I  should  say  that  a 
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league  which  is  going  to  stop  at  that 
point  cannot  be  satisfactory,  even  as  a 
beginning.  Indeed,  there  are  good 
reasons  to  think  that  such  a  result 
would  create  a  more  dangerous  state  of 
things  than  that  which  has  hitherto 
existed  in  the  world.  We  need  some 
assurance  that  the  League  will  not 
stop  at  that  point,  but  will  continue  its 
growth,  until  in  the  last  issue  it  has 
left  no  group  of  nations,  either  large  or 
small,  outside  its  orbit.  If  the  League  is 
the  beginning  of  ikiSf  well  and  good. 
If  it  is  the  beginning  only  of  the  lesser 
thing,  it  has  not  begun  well. 

About  this  all  parties  will  proba- 
bly be  agreed  —  namely,  that  nothing 
less  than  the  final  unification  of  the  en- 
tire human  race  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion we  have  asked  —  the  beginning 
cfwhatf 

The  next  step  is  to  examine  this  con- 
ception —  that  of  a  finally  unified  com- 
munity of  mankind.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  a  conception  or  ideal  which  we  can- 
not, and  dare  not,  let  go;  because  we 
shall  find,  if  we  do,  that  all  our  social 
reforms,  including  the  League  of  Na- 
tions itself,  turn  out  on  examination  to 
be  *roads  to  nowhere.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conception  is  so  vast  in  its 
implications  that  we  almost  shrink 
from  speaking  of  it,  lest  we  should  be 
condemned  as  dreamers.  Before  we 
could  come  in  sight  of  so  great  a  con- 
summation, a  thousand  problems  which 
have  baflled  the  wit  of  man  for  ages 
would  have  to  be  solved.  Immense 
transformations  would  have  to  take 
place,  both  in  national  and  in  individ- 
ual character.  Innumerable  prejudices 
would  have  to  die.  The  whole  world 
would  have  to  change  its  habits,  aban- 
don some  of  its  leading  motives,  and 
acquire  new  ones  in  their  place.  The 
American  or  the  Englishman  wouldhave 
to  be  a  very  different  person  from  any- 
one in  either  nation  who  now  happens 
to  be  reading  this  article;  for  I  greatly 


doubt  if  dther  my  reader  or  mysdf* 
much  as  we  both  may  desire  worid- 
citizenship,  isqualified  atpresentto  play 
his  part  as  a  citizen  in  a  world-wide 
city.  We  should  prove  too  troublesome 
to  our  fellow  citizens  and  should  need 
to  be  repressed.  At  least,  I  am  very 
sure  that  I  should.  I  detect  in  mysdf 
many  tendencies,  alike  of  thought,  ac- 
tion, and  feding  which  would  make  me, 
being  the  man  I  now  am,  strangdy  at 
odds  with  such  an  environment.  For 
instance,  imder  no  circumstances  that 
I  can  conceive  would  I  be  a  party  to 
hauling  down  the  British  flag  in  any 
considerable  region  of  the  world  where 
it  now  floats;  and  if  I  saw  an  Amer- 
ican hauling  down  kis  flag,  I  should 
despise  him.  That  would  not  do  for 
citizenship  of  the  worid. 

The  same  would  be  found  true  in  all 
nations,  in  all  races.  The  Chinaman, 
for  example,  would  not  be  the  kind  of 
individud  we  now  encounter  on  the 
quays  of  Shanghai.  Such  a  Chinaman 
is  ahnost  as  unfit  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
world  as  I  am  myself.  And  not  only 
should  we — Americans,  English,  and 
Chinese — have  to  be  morally  changed : 
we  should  have  to  be  intellectually 
enlarged.  Even  as  it  is,  our  intellectual 
powers  are  scarcely  equal  to  dealing 
with  the  complexities  of  the  relativdy 
limited  societies  to  which  we  now  be* 
k>ng.  We  are  constantly  making  mis- 
takes, which  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences, through  sheer  inabUUy  to  cope 
with  the  immensUy  cf  the  proUeme  before 
us  —  because  our  intellects  are  out- 
matched by  the  obscure,  subtle,  com- 
plex, and  baffling  conditions  of  social 
life,  even  on  the  national  scale.  How 
vastly  more  complex  these  problems 
would  become  if  we  had  to  deal  with 
them  on  the  international  scalel  Be- 
fore we  could  adapt  our  minds  to  the 
vast  scope  of  the  business  brfore  us, 
we  should  need  an  almost  unimaginable 
increase  of  intellectual  power;  not  a 
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increiue  of  knowledge,  though 
tbat  would  be  necenary,  but  also  of  the 
power  to  deal  with  knowledge  after  it 
baa  been  acquired. 

In  short,  we  may  say,  and  that  with- 
out hesitation,  that  the  community  of 
mankind  could  not  be  formed  out  of 
such  men  as  now  exist  anywhere  on  the 
earth.  The  human  material  for  such 
a  community  is  lacking.  In  the  first 
place,  neither  our  intellect  nor  our 
knowledge  is  equal  to  drawing  up  a 
code  of  laws  ^diich  would  be  univeruLUy 
applicable  to  all  mankind  —  we  should 
Uck  the  legislators.  Secondly,  even  if 
the  legislators  were  forthcoming,  the 
task  of  administOTing  the  laws  with  a 
just  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
human  race  is  far  beyond  any  powers 
we  at  present  possess.  Thirdly,  ev^i  if 
we  had  both  compet^it  legislators  and 
competent  administrators,  it  is  doubts 
ful  tf  we  could  find  anywhere,  at  pres- 
ent, a  race  or  a  nation  which  could  be 
trusted  to  submit  to  universal  legisla^ 
tioa,  when  this  required  it  to  sacrifice 
its  own  int^ests  to  the  interests  of 
mankind  at  large.  To  this  may  be 
added  a  fourth  inability,  which  b  not 
strictly  in  line  with  the  other  three, 
but  ^i^ch  illustrates  them  all,  namely* 
that  no  means  exists  of  coping  with  the 
widespread  disobedience  that  would  un- 
questionably arise  if  the  attempt  were 
made  to  impose  universal  legislation 
on  the  many  immature  nations  which 
now  exkt  on  the  earth. 

These  considerations  alone,  to  which 
many  others  mi^t  be  added,  are 
enough  to  suggest  the  immense  and 
radical  changes  that  would  have  to  be 
effected  in  all  the  races  of  man,  white, 
yellow,  and  black,  and  in  the  white 
perhaps  most  of  all,  before  we  should 
come  in  sight  of  the  omditions  on  which 
oould  be  erected  an  organized  com- 
munity of  mankind. 

Thus  we  are  confronted  with  a 
difficulty  —  or,  rather,  with  a  serious 


dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are 
bound  to  retain  our  ideal  of  an  ultimate 
unity  of  mankind,  if  we  are  to  give  any 
reason  for  the  social  faith  that  is  in  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  retain  this 
ideal  only  at  the  cost  of  being  con- 
demned, perhaps  by  our  own  judg- 
ment, as  *  unpractical  dreamers.'  If  we 
let  the  ideal  go,  we  find  that  all  our 
beginnings  lack  an  end;  and  the  ques- 
tion *  beginning  of  what?'  remains  un- 
answered. If  we  assert  the  ideal,  we 
assert  what  is  eminently  unpractical, 
in  the  sense  in  which  'practical'  is  now 
almost  universally  interpreted,  that, 
namely,  of  the  probability  that  we 
could  win  an  election  on  the  basii 
proposed. 


Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the 
question  how  we  may  escape  from  this 
diletnma,  let  us  come  to  a  definition. 
The  idea  of  a  umversal  community  of 
the  human  race  is  the  moving  spring 
of  the  international  mind,  l^erever 
this  idea  and  the  desire  for  its  realiza- 
tion exist,  there  and  there  only  can  we 
say  that  the  international  mind  has 
come  into  being.  I  must  refuse  to  give 
the  name  to  the  partial  international- 
isms, of  which  so  many  varieties  exist 
at  the  presoit  time.  Some  of  these 
are  dioguised  schemes  of  domination, 
'Concerts  of  Power'  baptized  with 
new  names.  Some  obliterate  old  lines 
of  division  between  the  nations,  but 
at  the  same  time,  perhaps  without  in- 
tending it,  draw  new  ones;  and  the  new 
ones  they  draw  may  be  more  dangex>us 
than  the  old  ones  they  obliterate. 

On  one  condition  only  can  we  allow 
that  these  partial  internationalisms 
betray  the  international  mind:  that  is, 
in  the  rare  instances  where  they  are 
evident  approaches  to,  or  foreshadow- 
ings  of,  that  complete  internationalism 
which  demands  a  universal  community. 
Internationalism,  if  stopped  short  atone 
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of  its  partial  realizations,  and  without 
promise  of  further  development,  is 
worse  than  no  internationalism  at  all. 
A  policy,  for  example,  which  would 
unify  the  white  races  on  principles 
that  the  yellow  races  could  not  assim- 
ilate would  be  a  most  dangerous  and 
desperate  venture  —  one  quite  out  of 
line  with  the  ideal  which  a  complete 
internationalism  affirms.  The  inter- 
national mind  is  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  of  these  arrested  forms,  not 
even  with  those  that  point  to  groupings 
or  oonununities  much  larger  than  any 
which  now  exist.  It  demands  the  com- 
plete thing,  and  will  not  be  content 
with  an3rthing  less  —  except,  indeed,  it 
be  offered  as  an  obvious  first  install- 
ment of  an  all-inclusive  unification. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  linger 
for  a  little  over  these  partial  inter- 
nationalisms, because  our  study  of 
them  will  prove  suggestive  when  we 
come  to  the  question  of  escaping  from 
our  dilenuna.  All  of  them  have  one 
feature  in  conmion.  They  aim  at  fed- 
erating some  group  of  nations  on  jxAiU 
teal  lines.  The  political  aspect  of  these 
fed^utions  is  the  essential  feature  of 
them.  Some  would  be  content  with  a 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  America; 
others  demand  a  union  of  the  leading 
European  states;  others,  of  aU  the  Eu- 
ropean states;  others,  of  the  European 
States  plus  America;  others  add  certain 
Asiatic  nations,  and  so  on. 

These  differences  are  not  important 
to  our  present  purpose.  What  is  im- 
portant is  the  conmion  element  that 
pervades  them  all,  namely,  this:  that 
they  all  accept  the  poHHcal  model  as 
the  goal  of  their  efforts,  all  express 
themselves  in  political  terms,  make  use 
of  political  methods,  set  up  political 
machinery.  The  new  community  em- 
braced in  the  scheme,  whether  com- 
posed of  two  nations  or  twenty,  will  be 
before  all  else  a  political  conununity  — 
to  be  desoibed  in  terms  of  the  consti- 


tution or  treaty  that  defines  its  form, 
of  the  councils  or  parliaments  that 
control  its  affairs,  of  the  laws  enacted, 
of  the  courts  set  up  to  administer  the 
laws,  of  the  police  or  other  forces  made 
use  of  to  command  obedience  —  all  of 
them  political  features.  Political  think- 
ing dominates  these  proposals  from 
first  to  last.  Political  habits  of  mind 
are  everjnvhere  ii^  evidence.  The  per- 
sons who  take  the  lead  are  statesmen; 
the  persons  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
schemes  when  set  on  foot  are  politicians 
or  diplomats;  the  persons  who  write 
books  and  articles  about  them  are 
those  who  have  graduated  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  politics;  the  press  which  dis- 
cusses them  from  day  to  day  is  mainly 
a  political  instrument.  Moreover,  the 
conception  of  man  which  runs  through 
all  thiis  is  that  of  a  being  who  needs  to  be 
governed,  which  is  essentially  a  political 
conception  —  a  true  conception  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  a  very  inadequate  expres- 
sion of  human  nature.  The  question  at 
issue  is  always  that  of  governing  men 
in  some  larger  mass,  or  more  inclusive 
grouping,  than  now  exists; '  the  political 
man'  playing  much  the  same  part  in 
these  discussions  that  the  'economic 
man'  once  played  in  a  now  discredit- 
ed social  philosophy.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
does  the  mind  which  is  occupied  with 
these  things  escape  effectively  from  the 
political  rut. 

There  b,  indeed,  one  word  which 
strikes  the  keynote  of  all  these  imder- 
takings.  It  is  the  word  *  policy,'  which 
formed  the  subject  of  my  last  article 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.^  I  will  hazard 
the  guess  that  there  is  no  abstract 
noun  in  the  English  language  which 
appears  so  often  in  print  as  this  word 
policy.  As  an  experiment,  let  the 
reader  count  up  the  numb^  of  times  it 
b  used  in  a  single  issue  of  any  leading 
daily  newspaper.  The  only  odier  word 
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that  can  compare  with  it  in  this  respect 
18  *  money.'  This  word  policy  seems  to 
sun  up,  to  symbolize,  the  whole  body 
of  ideas,  habits  of  mind,  and  methods 
of  working  with  which  these  partial 
internationalisms  embark  upon  their 
business.  What  they  are  engsiged  upon 
is  the  grouping  of  a  number  of  exists 
ing  states  into  some  kind  of  federa- 
tion, which  shall  resemble  the  existing 
states  in  being  essentially  political,  and 
differ  from  them  only  in  being  larger 
and  more  inclusive. 

m 

Now  what  is  the  political  state  which 
partial  internationalism  takes  for  its 
modd?  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  its  nature.  Enough  for 
my  present  purpose  that  the  political 
state  is  one  of  many  forms  of  associa- 
tion, cme  of  many  forms  of  community 
life,  which  the  human  race  has  found 
osrful  in  helping  it  to  keep  and  improve 
its  footing  on  this  planet.  I  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  say  against  it,  and 
am  in  no  way  concerned  to  belittle  its 
value.  It  appears  to  be  a  necessity  im- 
posed upon  us,  but  imposed  rather  by 
our  vices  than  by  our  virtues.  The 
point  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is, 
that  among  the  many  valuable  forms  of 
human  association  the  political  state 
is  jiiM  (me  and  no  tn^e  than  one.  There 
are  scores  of  others  which,  on  their  own 
ground  and  for  their  own  purpose,  are 
just  as  valuable  as  the  political  state 
is  on  its  ground  and  for  its  purpose. 
I  instance  the  family  as  one  of  them, 
a  type  of  community  life,  admittedly  of 
the  highest,  value,  but  certainly  not 
political  in  its  structure,  although  no 
doubt  it  has  a  political  background. 

As  the  political  state  is  not  the  only 
form,  so  ndther  is  it,  necessarily,  the 
final  form  which  the  community  of 
mankind  is  destined  to  assume.  It 
may  be  so;  though  personally  I  should 


feel  a  tinge  of  regret  and  indeed  more 
than  a  tinge,  if  I  were  drivoi  to  con- 
clude that  the  City  of  God,  or  the  New 
Jerusalem,  is  to  be  only  a  largar  and 
all-inclusive  version  of  the  political 
state  as  we  are  now  familiar  with  it. 
Admirable  as  these  political  states 
may  be  for  the  purposes  they  now  serve, 
their  structure  is  not  adapted  for  the 
ultimate  unification  of  mankind.  The 
fact  that  the  political  state  has  shown 
itself  highly  eflicient  in  welding  to- 
gether enormous  masses  of  human 
beings  in  different  parts  of  the  globe 
does  not  prove  that  it  will  be  equally 
eflicient  when  the  final  problem  arises 
of  bringing  all  these  masses  into  broth- 
erly relations  one  with  another.  At  all 
events,  among  the  manifold  forms  of 
community  life  now  in  existence,  there 
are  others,  besides  the  political  state, 
which  are  worthy  of  examination. 
Some  of  them  may  turn  out  to  be  more 
promising  as  models  for  that  final 
unification  of  mankind  which  is  the 
moving  idea  of  the  international  mind. 

But  before  we  consider  these  other 
modeb,  I  will  mention  briefly  why  the 
political  state,  admirable  as  it  is  for 
its  own  purpose,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  obsess  our  minds  when  the  final 
synthesis  of  the  human  family  is  in 
question. 

The  first  reason  is  that  all  political 
states  are  unstable  and  precarious 
structures;  some  of  course  much  more 
so  than  others,  but  all  in  some  degree. 
Within  the  last  five  years  three  great 
empires  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  though 
the  British  Empire  is  said  to  have 
emerged  stronger  than  ever,  this  must 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  British 
Empire  is  by  nature  inunortal  or  im- 
mune from  decay.  There  is  no  example 
in  history  of  a  political  state  which  has 
not  required  the  greatest  efforts  and 
sacrifices  to  maintain  it  in  existence; 
they  have  all  proved  diflicult  to  keep 
alive;  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  that 
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have  been  made  to  preserve  them  in- 
tact, the  number  of  those  that  have 
had  a  long  history  is  small  compared 
with  the  number  whose  history  has 
been  short.  Political  states  are  emi- 
nently perishable  things;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  great  states  have 
proved  themselves  more  perishable 
than  little  ones.  The  question  then 
arises  whether  a  world-wide  political 
state  would  be  less  perishable  than  its 
more  limited  predecessors;  for  I  take  it 
that,  unless  it  were  much  more  stable 
than  they  have  been,  it  would  not  sat- 
isfy the  aspirations  of  the  international 
mind. 

One  cause  of  instability  would  at  all 
events  disappear  from  the  world-state 
—  that,  namdy,  which  comes  from 
foreign  aggression.  In  a  world-state 
there  would  be  no  foreigners,  unless, 
indeed,  it  could  be  invaded  from  an- 
oth^  planet.  On  the  oth^  hand,  the 
dangers  of  disruption  through  internal 
dissensions  would  be  enormously  in- 
creased* The  inconceivable  number  of 
divergent  interests  to  be  coordinated 
into  one  system  would  create  a  task  for 
superhuman  wisdom  and  skill;  and 
even  if  we  imagine  them  coordinated 
for  the  time  being,  which  is  not  theoret^ 
ically  impossible,  the  problem  of  keep- 
ing them  coordinated,  of  maintaining 
the  balance  through  long  periods  of 
time,  b  certainly  beyond  any  powers 
now  to  be  found  in  the  human  race. 
If  we  imagine  our  world-state  to  be 
composed  of  men  or  of  races  at  all  re- 
sembling those  that  now  exist  on  the 
earth,  it  is  certain  that  the  internal 
tension  would  be  enormous.  The  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  such  a  state  would 
be,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  of  resisting  its 
own  tendency  to  burst,  or  at  least  to 
split,  and  I  am  wholly  unable  to  imag- 
ine by  what  means  the  tendency  could 
be  resisted  for  very  long.  In  short,  the 
danger  of  foreign  war  would  be  re- 
placed by  the  greater  danger  of  dvil 


war.  For  this  reason  alone  I  conclude 
that  the  existence  of  a  world-state 
would  be  more  and  not  less  precarious 
than  that  of  any  state  with  which  we 
are  80  far  acquainted. 

Another  reason  pointing  to  the  same 
conclusion  is  one  to  which  due  wdght 
is  seldom  given  in  these  speculations. 
All  the  existing  states  of  the  world, 
even  the  most  pacific,  are  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  commonly 
realized,  war-mcde  creations.  Not  only 
have  their  large  outlines  been  deter- 
mined by  conquest,  but  their  social 
structure,  their  modes  of  government, 
their  habits  of  life,  their  economic  con^ 
ditions  betray,  at  almost  any  point  we 
choose  to  examine,  the  mouldmg  influ- 
ence of  war.  All  this  is  deeply  reflected 
in  the  pyschology  of  nations.  T\^th  a 
few  possible  exceptions,  the  nations  of 
the  world  conceive  of  themselves  in  the 
last  resort  as  fighting  units.  Whatever 
other  meaning  they  may  attach  to 
nationality,  —  and  of  course  there  are 
many  others,  —  there  comes  sooner  or 
later  a  point  where  each  nation  thinks 
of  itself  in  war-like  terms.  The  reason 
why  it  does  so  lies  in  its  history,  per- 
haps a  history  of  many  centuries.  And 
again,  it  is  important  to  note  that  on 
the  whole  the  warlike  character  is  more 
apparent  in  the  big  states  than  in  the 
little  ones.  One  nught  have  expected 
the  contrary.  One  might  have  thought 
that,  as  the  process  of  unificatk>n  went 
on,  as  the  political  unity  became  larger 
and  larger  until  nations  were  formed 
comprising  one  or  two  hundred  million 
human  bdngs,  we  should  see  a  progres- 
sive diminution  in  their  war-making 
characteristics.  The  contrary  seems  to 
be  the  case.  It  is  the  big  states  which 
are  the  great  fighters,  which  maintain 
the  most  formidable  armaments,  and 
stand  in  the  most  dangerous  relati<»i8 
one  with  another. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  only  one 
aspect  of  the  character  of  a  modem 
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fltate,  but  it  is  a  most  important  aspect 
and  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked 
niien  Uie  question  arises  of  combining 
these  states  into  yet  largeir  federations. 
It  is  then  that  thdr  fighting  character 
begins  to  make  difficulties,  as  we  plain- 
ly see  it  doing  at  the  present  moment. 
These  fighting  units  are  not  easy  to 
combine  into  pacific  wholes.  There  is 
that  in  the  history  of  them  all  which 
resists  the  process  of  federation*  even 
when  fed^ation  is  what  the  non-war- 
like part  of  their  psychology  desires; 
Mmiething  that  little  by  little  changes 
the  jnoposed  federation,  which  is  meant 
to  be  pacific,  into  an  armed  alliance 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

If  we  put  these  two  characteristics  to- 
gether,— first,  the  essential  precarious- 
ness  of  the  political  state;  second,  its 
war-made  form  and  martial  psychot 
ogy,  —  we  have  before  us  reasons  for 
doubting  whether  the  political  state  is 
altogether  a  good  modd  when  we  are 
hying  our  plans  for  the  future  com^ 
mimity  of  mankind.  Certainly  not  a 
good  naodel  to  have  exdusivdy  in 
mind,  nor  perhaps  primarily.  I  will 
not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the 
political  state  has  no  place  whatever 
in  our  speculations,  and  ought  to  be 
dismissed  ^itirely.  But  I  hope  that 
idiat  has  been  said  is  enough,  I  must 
not  say  to  prove,  but  to  gain  interest  in 
my  main  contention,  which  is  this: 
tbit  the  international  mind  must  re- 
fuse to  tie  itself  down  to  the  political 
model  if  that  aUme  would  solve  its 
probl^n.  The  internationalist  must 
hM  himself  free,  at  this  point,  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  other  models  of 
community  life,  of  which  there  are 
many,  and  to  examine  them  all  im- 
partially. Periiaps  he  will  fmd  among 
them  one  or  more,  capable  of  a  world- 
wide devebpment,  which,  if  developed 
<m  a  world-wide  scale,  would  bring  him 
nearer  than  the  political  state  can  ever 
do  to  the  final  unification  of  mankind. 

yOL.ltS'ffO.8 


We  need  some  means  of  promoting 
internationalism  which  will  not  bring 
us,  as  our  present  methods  are  doing, 
into  inmied[iate  and  fatal  collision  with 
the  principle  of  nationality,  everywhere 
active  and  powerful  As  everybody 
knows,  or  ought  to  have  learned  by 
this  time,  nationality  blocks  the  way: 
blocks  it  with  innumerable  questions  of 
sovereign  rights,  which  is  a  political 
difliculty;  blocks  it  with  the  resolute 
demand  of  every  mature  nation  to  be 
the  guardian  of  its  own  honor,  which  is 
a  moral  difficulty;  vide  the  recent  action 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

But  is  itiere  no  way  round  this  for- 
midable obstacle,  which,  in  the  mean- 
time, may  be  left  standing  and  unchal- 
lenged? Th^«  is. 

The  way  round  is,  indeed,  a  long  one, 
but  a  long  way  which  leads  to  our 
goal  is  better  than  a  short  one  which 
leads  to  a  bottomless  abyss.  And  may 
we  not  take  it  as  axiomatic  that  no 
short  cut  exists  to  the  goal  which  the 
international  mind  is  determined  to 
achieve? 

IV 

I  proceed,  then,  to  enumerate  some 
of  these  other  models  of  community 
life  which  the  internationalist  should 
study;  not,  indeed,  assuming  that  any 
one  of  them,  by  itself,  will  provide  him 
with  a  perfect  type  of  what  he  is  seek- 
ing, butyet  suggesting  that  each  will  give 
him  some  hint  of  a  working  principle, 
and  that,  by  combining  the  principles 
that  he  learns  from  all  of  them,  he  will 
be  able  to  evolve  a  positive  plan  of 
operations.' 

I.  The  Trade-Union  —  or  the  Com- 
munity of  Labor. 

«.  The  Priaidly  Sode^  — or  the 
Community  of  Insurance. 

8.  The  University  —  or  the  Com- 
munity of  Learning. 

4.  The  Guild  of  Fine  Arts  —  or  the 
Conmiunity  of  Excellenoe.. 
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5.  The  Social  Club  —  or  the  Com- 
munity  of  Friendship. 

6.  The  Church  —  or  the  Community 
of  Faith. 

7.  The  Family  —  or  the  Community 
of  Love. 

To  these  seven  I  will  add  an  eighth — 
by  way  of  showing  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  exclude  it,  but  only  to  put  it  in  its 
proper  place.  The  eighth  is  the  Politi- 
cal State,  which  is  the  Conununity  of 
Government. 

The  plan  of  operations  which  I 
propose  to  recommend,  as  the  true 
progranune  of  internationalism,  b^ins 
its  activities  on  lines  suggested  by  the 
first  seven  of  these  models  and  ends 
with  the  activities  suggested  by  the 
eighth.  It  differs,  therefore,  from  the 
plans  now  most  in  favor,  not  by  exclud- 
ing political  activity,  but  by  leaving  it 
to  the  last.  It  differs  yet  more  widely 
from  the  type  of  internationalism 
which  thinks  exclusively  in  political 
terms  and  is  incapable  of  thinking  in 
any  others.  The  difference  is  one  of 
method,  not  of  aim  or  of  principle. 
The  aim  is  still  the  fraternity  of  the 
nations;  the  principle  is  that  of  re- 
ciprocal good-will.  But  the  order  of 
procedure  is  turned  round,  that  being 
taken  last  which  is  usually  taken  first, 
and  the  first  last. 

Let  us,  then,  take  a  glance  at  the 
seven  models  of  community  life — a 
glance  only;  to  do  them  full  justice,  a 
volume  would  have  to  be  devoted  to 
each. 

1.  TheTrade-UnuniyOr  Community  of 
Labor.  The  principle  of  trade-union- 
ism is  collective  bargaining.  I  suggest 
the  extension  and  development  of  col- 
lective bargaining  on  international  lines. 
This  process  has  long  been  recognized 
in  commercial  treaties  and  otherwise, 
but  is  capable  of  being  carried  very 
much  further.  The  interchange  of 
products  between  different  countries, 
known  as  import  and  export,  now  a 


most  complicated  and  wasteful  opera- 
tion, might  gradually  be  reduced  to  a 
series  of  swnmary  bargains  between 
the  countries  concerned;  these  bar- 
gains to  be  conducted  by  constituted 
bodies  in  which  labor  would  be  repre- 
sented along  with  capital,  and  the 
consumer  with  the  producer.  For  ex- 
ample, the  exchange  of  American  wheat 
against  the  manufactured  products  of 
Manchester  or  Bradford,  which  now 
involves  thousands  of  transactions, 
would  then  be  effected  by  a  relativdy 
small  group  of  transactions,  or,  con- 
ceivably, by  one.  It  would  be  in 
principle  a  collective  bargain  between 
American  farmers  and  EngUsh  manu- 
facturers. The  working  out  of  such  a 
scheme  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  ex- 
pert science,  as  are  nearly  all  the  other 
matters  to  which  I  shall  refer;  but  the 
data  are  actually  in  existence  which 
render  a  gradual  solution  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility. 

I  pause  at  this  point  to  deal  with  an 
objection.  It  may  be  said  that  we  are 
here  on  low  ground,  that  bargaining  is 
a  mercenary  process  which  should  be 
ended  rather  than  mended.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  think  so.  A  sounder  view 
is  that  of  Richard  Cobden,  who  held 
that  the  ideal  barge  \n  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  m  existence  of  recon- 
dling  the  conflicting  interests  of  men. 
A  fraudulent  bargain  is  among  the 
worst  things  in  the  world;  an  honest 
bargain  is  among  the  best.  It  marks 
the  end  of  a  conflict  and  the  beginning 
of  a  partnership.  It  is  the  creation  of 
a  conmion  interest  out  of  two  interests 
originally  divergent,  or  at  least  sep- 
arate. Ideal  bargaining  promotes  coop- 
eration, and  even  friendship,  between 
individuals  and  between  nations.  The 
more  collective  it  becomes,  the  more 
does  it  approach  its  ideal  form. 

Great  as  are  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  up  to  date  in  the  art  of 
bargaining,  it  still  remains  susceptible 
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of  immense  development.  In  certain 
directions  it  has  reached  aheady  a  high 
degree  <^  perfection,  as  in  the  best 
practice  of  banking.  But  even  here 
there  are  openings  for  international 
extension.  For  example,  there  is  no 
reeson,  none  at  least  in  theory,  why  the 
nations  should  not  create  an  Inter- 
national Bank,  which  would  do  for  the 
credit  of  all  naticms  what  the  Bank  of 
England  does  in  sustaining  the  credit 
of  the  British  Empire.  An  Intema- 
ticmal  Bank  would  enormously  facilitate 
coOective  bargaining  on  a  large  scale, 
and  would  be  a  great  step  forward 
toward  unity  of  purpose  in  the  general 
life  of  industrial  civilization.  Indeed, 
were  the  choice  given  me  at  this 
moment  between  an  International 
Bank  and  a  purely  political  League  of 
Nations,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
my  vote  would  be  given,  without  hes- 
itation, for  the  International  Bank  as 
the  surer  means  of  achieving  the  end 
we  all  have  in  view. 

2.  The  Friendly  Society,  or  Com^ 
munity  of  Insurance.^  The  principle  ot 
a  community  of  insurance  is  that  of 
bearing  one  another's  burdens,  which 
most  people  will  agree  has  something 
to  do  with  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
characteristics  of  such  a  community  — 
you  may  find  them  in  any  fire  or  life 
insurance  company  you  choose  to 
thmk  of  —  are  that  the  insuring  mem- 
bers respect  each  other's  rights,  guard 
each  other's  property,  and  desire  each 
otha-'s  welfare.  Here  again  a  number 
of  divergent  interests  are  combined 
into  a  common  interest.  The  burdens 
are  pooled,  the  risks  are  combined, 
aixi  both  burden  and  risk  are  so  dis- 
tributed as  ^lormously  to  diminish 
the  hardships  of  human  life.  Imagine 
that  extended  to  the  international 
Kale —  the  burdens  cf  the  nations  so 
pooled,  their  risks  so  combined,  as  to 

>  I  owe  aD  this,  of  ooune,  to  the  late  Fhifea- 
nr  Bogrce.— Tbs  AuTBOB. 


make  it  the  interest  of  each  nation  to 
respect  the  others'  rights,  to  guard  the 
others'  property,  and  to  desire  the 
others'  welfare.  The  thing  is  not  be- 
yond the  resources  of  actuarial  science, 
one  of  the  most  highly  developed  of  the 
sciences;  and  again  I  say  that  at  this 
point  I  would  rather  trust  the  fortunes 
of  internationalism  to  the  actuaries, 
who  have  a  science,  than  to  the  politi- 
cians, who  have  none. 

At  the  present  moment,  for  exam- 
ple, most  of  the  nations  engaged  in 
the  late  war  are  staggering  under  an 
^lormous  burden  of  debt.  For  some 
nations  the  burden  is  so  crushing  that 
it  cannot  be  separately  borne;  and 
since  in  these  matters  the  credit  of  all 
nations  is  closely  interlocked,  the  im- 
pending bankruptcy  of  some  threatens 
the  solvency  of  all.  But  while  many  of 
them  cannot  be  borne  singly,  they  can 
all  be  borne  in  common.  Nay,  they 
oiight  to  be  borne  in  common  —  for 
reasons  on  which  I  caimot  enter  now. 
Nay,  more,  they  vnU  be  borne  in  com- 
mon before  some  of  us  are  in  our 
graves  —  if  orJy  for  the  reason  that 
the  alternative  to  bearing  them  in  com- 
mon is  a  disaster  which  will  involve 
them  all. 

The  principles  on  which  this  can  be 
done  are  those  I  have  named.  A  new 
community  of  insurance  is  foreshad- 
owed —  a  Friendly  Society  on  the  in- 
ternational scale.  Whether  it  would  deal 
first  with  the  danger  of  bankruptcy, 
which  is  the  outstanding  danger  of  the 
world  at  the  moment,  or  with  the  dan- 
ger of  war,  or  with  any  other  of  the 
many  risks  which  the  nations  run  in 
conmion,  need  not  occupy  us  now. 
Enough  that,  if  the  method  w^e  ap- 
plied to  any  one  of  these  risks,  it  would 
rapidly  extend  to  others;  and,  in  so 
doing,  would  spread  a  network  of 
equitable,  humane,  and  scientifically 
exact  relations  over  the  face  of  the 
earth. 
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S.  The  Unwerniy,  or  Community  cf 
Learning.  The  principle  here  is  the 
universalism  of  knowledge,  the  catho- 
licity of  truth.  In  the  world  of  know- 
ledge, communism  is  a  natural  law. 
Rank,  status,  race,  nationality  count 
for  nothing.  Whatever  you  have,  you 
give;  and  you  gain  more  by  sharing  it 
with  others.  Here  there  is  no  mine  or 
thine,  but  only  mine  and  thine;  for 
nothing  is  mine  unless  it  is  thine  also. 
Internationalize  thai.  Let  every  uni- 
versity become,  so  far  as  it  can,  what 
all  universities  were  in  bygone  ages, 
international.  Interchange  your  teach- 
ers, interchange  your  students,  and  see 
that  workingm^i  form  a  large  part  of 
them.  The  universities  of  the  world 
are  for  the  internationalist  a  huge 
undeveloped  estate.  They  are  full  of 
possibilities,  pointing  in  the  direction 
of  cooperative  effort,  among  the  men 
of  all  nations,  to  extend  the  field  of 
knowledge,  to  distribute  its  splendid 
products,  and  to  ensure  that  these 
shall  be  applied,  not,  as  they  have  been 
so  largely  heretofore,  to  purposes  of 
mututd  destruction,  but  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  common  good.  Until  a  seat 
of  learning  has  become  international, 
its  claim  to  be  called  a  university  is 
hardly  complete;  for  it  is  not  universal. 

4.  The  Guild  of  Fine  Aria,  or  Com- 
munUy  of  ExceUence.  The  principle 
here  is  the  value  of  good  workmanship, 
both  for  the  products  it  yields  and  for 
the  education  of  those  who  produce  it. 
What  a  Guild  of  Fine  Arts  sets  out  to 
achieve  is  not  quantity,  but  quality. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  indus^ 
trial  world,  this  world  of  factories  and 
*  goods*  which  are  not  always  good,  should 
not  become,  in  its  distant  and  ultinude 
issue,  a  Community  of  IkceUence. 

Th&re  are  two  kinds  of  labor.  There 
is  one  kind  which  is  mere  drudg^y,  a 
curse,  an  evil  to  be  compensated  by 
wages,  a  thing  of  which  you  must  say 
that  the  less  a  man  has  of  it,  the  better 


it  is  for  the  man.  This  is  the  kind  which 
is  most  plentiful  in  the  world  at  the 
present  moment,  and  because  there  is 
so  much  of  it  we  have  what  is  known 
as  the  *  Labor  Problem.'  But  thare  is 
another  kind  which  is  creative  and 
delightful,  a  privilege,  an  education,  a 
thing  of  which  the  more  a  man  has, 
the  better  it  is  for  [him.  Tliat  is  true 
labor,  that  is  labor  as  it  should  be,  and 
the  greatest  need  of  our  times  is  to 
foster  and  increase  it,  thereby  gradually 
diminishing  that  other  kind,  which  is 
a  burden  and  a  misfortune  to  all  who 
perform  it,  no  matter  how  highly  they 
may  be  paid  for  so  doing.  Whenever  a 
man  appears  in  any  nation  who  has 
that  aim,  let  him  be  hailed  as  a  broths 
in  arms  by  every  other  man  who  has 
the  same  aim.  Let  all  such  work  to- 
gether across  the  bounds  of  nationality; 
let  the  international  labor  movement 
concentrate  on  Excellence,  on  increas- 
ing the  labor  which  is  a  blessing  and 
diminishing  that  which  is  a  curse;  let 
them  lay  the  foundations  of  a  worid- 
wide  Labor  Party  whose  motto  shall 
be,  not,  as  now,  *  the  minimum  of  work 
and  the  maximum  of  pay,'  but  rather 
*thai  every  man  shall  enjoy  his  day's 
work  and  a  good  artide  come  out  at  the 
end  cf  ii*  H^e,  also,  are  immense 
possibilities  which  internationalism,  up 
to  now,  has  hardly  touched.  When 
nations  compete  for  quantity,  their 
competition  makes  them  ^lemies;  when 
nations  compete  for  quality,  their  com- 
petition makes  them  friends. 

5.  The  Social  Club,  or  Community  of 
Friendship.  The  principle  is  the  value 
of  personal  intatx>urse  on  conmxm 
ground.  The  antithesis  of  the  dub  is  the 
modem  hotel,  where  you  are  known, 
not  by  your  name,  but  by  your  number, 
and  where  you  may  remain  for  days  in 
close  proximity  to  hundreds  of  other 
'numbers'  similar  to  yourself — as  I 
have  done  in  a  great  New  York  hotel, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  hoepitaUe 
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nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  without 
exchanging  one  friendly  word  with  an- 
other being  in  the  huge  building. 

What  kind  of  int^national  activity, 
then,  does  the  Social  Club  suggest? 
Let  no  man  smile  when  he  hears  the 
answer.  It  suggests  a  thorough  reform 
of  the  habits  and  conditions  of  modem 
tiavd.  The  habits  of  the  modem  trav- 
eler might  have  been  acquired  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  men  of 
different  nations  from  getting  to  know 
one  another.  I  have  known  men  who 
have  spent  years  in  traveling,  visiting 
half  the  countries  in  the  world,  and  have 
not  made  a  single  friend  in  any  one  of 
them;  ignorant  of  any  language  but 
their  own,  and  oft^i  speaking  that  in  a 
mannw  which  the  fordgn  linguist  can- 
not miderstand;  treated  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  countries  they  passed 
throng  as  mere  goods  in  transit,  or  as 
penmbulatixig  money-bags  to  be  duly 
dnined;  gazed  at  as  moving  curiosi- 
ties; sta3ring  in  hundreds  of  hotels,  but 
never  passing  a  night  under  any  hospit- 
aUe  roof;  foragners  more  foreign  than 
if  th^  had  stayed  at  home. 

I  confess  that  I  know  not  precisely 
how  this  astonishing  evil  is  to  be  rem- 
edied. Periiaps  the  most  one  can  do, 
at  the  moment,  is  to  call  attrition  to 
itseristence,  and  thereby  challenge  the 
inventiveness  of  ing^ous  minds.  It 
seems  a  vain  thing  to  hope  that  the  old 
customs  of  international  hospitality  — 
as  they  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Eras- 
mus and  Colet,  when  travders  in  for- 
eign lands  really  'got  to  know*  the 
people  among  whom  they  traveled  — 
win  ever  be  revived  in  this  age  of  view- 
honting  and  big  hotels.  But  fancy 
sometimes  {days  with  the  thought  that, 
as  dvilization  becomes  humane  and 
intelligent,  the  entertainment  of  the 
foreigner  will  be  recognized  as  a  public 
duty.  If  it  were  possible  —  I  suppose 
it  is  impossible,  but  there  is  no  harm 
in  playing  with  these  fancies  —  to  set 


some  movement  on  foot  which  would 
ensure  that  a  friendly  door  should  al- 
ways be  open  to  the  stranger  in  the 
community  he  is  visiting,  and  a  wet 
come  given  him  to  some  family  circle, 
it  would  do  more  to  promote  inter- 
national understanding  on  both  sides 
than  many  schemes  that  have  been 
portentously  discussed. 

6.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  Church, 
the  most  important  of  all  the  non- 
political  modek  we  have  to  study,  the 
one  that  has  the  closest  bearing  on  our 
problem,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  difficult  to  understand  aright. 

The  Church  is  the  Conununity  of 
Faith,  and  the  principle  at  work  within 
it  is  tlie  Spirit.  It  differs  from  all  the 
other  conmiunities  I  have  named  in 
being  essentially- inmibfe.  No  visible, 
embodiment  of  it  on  the  earth  can  do 
more  than  give  a  hint  of  its  true  nature. 
Or,  we  may  say,  the  invisible  part  of  it 
must  alwajrs  remain  of  vastly  greater 
importance  than  the  visible.  Neither 
in  the  institutions  it  sets  up,  nor  in  the 
dogmas  it  teaches,  nor  in  the  ritual 
it  follows,  is  the  true  nature  of  the 
Church  fully  revealed.  When  we  hear 
it  named,  we  think  of  sacred  buildings, 
of  priesthoods,  of  doctrines,  of  rites,  of 
Sunday  observances,  of  congregations 
saying  their  prayers  or  list^iing  to 
sermons.  But  the  Church-model  is 
built  on  much  deeper  ground  than  that. 
It  lies  in  a  world  which  is  not  only  in- 
visible now,  but  is  destined  to  remain 
invisibleforever — the  world  of  ultimate 
reality,  where  men  are  united  with  one 
another,  not  by  any  outward  bond  or 
formal  compact,  but  by  the  fact  that 
each  in  his  place  and  station  is  loyal  to 
the  Highest.  The  Church  is  the  invis- 
ible community  of  all  such. 

Of  all  the  ties  that  bind  men  together 
this  is  by  far  the  strongest.  Compared 
with  it  the  political  state,  the  League 
of  Nations,  nay,  the  visible  churches 
themselves,  are  things  of  a  day.  The 
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members  of  this  invisible  Church  may 
be  miknown  to  one  another  by  face  or 
by  name  —  how  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  they  are  to  be  comited  by  mil- 
lions, and  include  the  dead  as  well  as 
the  living?  And  yet  it  is  literally  true 
that  they  love  one  another  with  a  love 
against  which  the  gates  of  hdl  shall 
not  prevail.  They  are  altoays  finding 
one  another  out.  Place  them  where  you 
will,  among  Jews  or  Greeks,  bond  or 
free,  circumcision  or  uncircumcision, 
these  faithful  souls  will  reciprocally  dis- 
cover one  another,  and  a  new  link  will 
be  forged  in  the  invisible  bond  which 
binds  the  many  into  the  one. 

This  is  the  ultimate  formula  of  in- 
ternationalism —  to  develop  the  secret 
aflSnities  which  enable  the  faithful  in 
all  nations  to  find  one -another  out,  and 
to  realize  their  community  in  the  very 
act  of  so  doing,  without  negotiations, 
without  compact,  and  without  oath. 
In  this  sense,  but  in  no  sense  more 
restricted  than  this,  the  Church  is  the 
final  model  of  community  life.  It  in- 
cludes and  explains  all  the  others  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  The  Community 
of  Labor,  the  Community  of  Insur- 
ance, the  Community  of  Excellence, 
the  Community  of  Learning,  the  Com- 
munity of  Friendship,  are  all  means  of 
bringing  mankind  together  on  lower 
planes  in  order  that,  at  the  last,  they 
may  find  one  another  out  in  the  invisible 
community  of  faithful  souls.  And  when 
thb  has  been  done  we  reach  that  high- 
est form  of  human  organization,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  the  simplest,  the 
last  on  my  list  as  it  was  also  the  first, 
of  which  I  shall  only  say  that  it  con- 
sists of  the  Family,  or  the  Community 
of  Love. 

Our  last  step  has  brought  us  to  the 
essence  of  the  international  mind.  The 
international  mind  is  a  religion,  which 
has  room  within  its  ample  bosom  for  all 
the  religions,  but  is  itself  identical  with 
no  one  of  them. 


In  conclusion,  and  by  way  of  sum- 
ming up,  I  ask  the  reader  to  exercise 
his  imagination.  Let  him  imagine  the 
nations  of  the  world,  or  even  the  chief 
of  them,  engaging  in  the  six  positive 
activities  I  have  described,  say  for  one 
genemtion.  Take  one  by  one  the  vari- 
ous models  of  community  life  I  have 
named;  pick  out  from  each  those  of  its 
features  which  are  capable  of  inter- 
national extension,  and  then  suppose 
that  concerted  efforts  are  being  made 
all  round  to  establish  community  of 
labor,  community  of  bargaining,  com- 
munity of  insurance,  community  of 
excellence,  community  of  learning, 
community  of  friendship  —  and  as  the 
last  product  of  them  all,  community  of 
faith.  What  do  we  see?  We  see  a 
rapid  consolidation  of  human  interests, 
a  continual  drawing  together  of  man- 
kind for  a  united  struggle  against  the 
adverse  forces  of  Nature,  and,  there- 
with, a  steady  growth  of  mutual  under- 
standing, mutual  respect,  mutual  help- 
fulness among  all  nations.  We  see  the 
passing  away  of  innumerable  conflicts, 
cross-purposes,  and  absurd  misunder- 
standings. We  see,  moreover,  that  an 
immense  process  of  education  is  going 
forward  —  every  one  of  the  activities 
we  have  set  on  foot  effectively  teaching 
some  great  lesson  of  international 
ethics,  the  total  result  of  which  is  to 
train  men,  not  by  ones  or  twos  or 
tw^ities,  but  by  millions,  to  become 
citizens  of  the  world. 

We  see  something  more  importanX 
still,  which  touches  vitally  on  what  has 
been  said  about  the  Political  State, 
or  Community  of  Government.  I  re- 
marked at  the  beginning,  and  would 
repeat  at  the  end,  that  with  such  hu- 
man material  as  now  exists  on  this 
planet  the  proposition  of  world-gov- 
ernment is  altogether  unmanageable. 
The  intelligence  required  to  frame  its 
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ooDfltitution,  the  foresight  to  enact  its 
hwB,  the  means  to  ^iforce  the  laws 
even  if  enacted^  do  not  exist.  But  if  we 
imagine  the  nations  pushing  forward 
on  the  other  lines,  following  the  other 
models,  we  see  at  the  same  time  that 
this  problem  of  government  is  grad- 
ually simplifying  itself,  gradually  di- 
minishing in  gravity  with  every  fresh 
step  that  is  made  toward  solidarity  in 
the  other  forms.  We  are  preparing  the 
ground,  we  are  educating  the  human 
material,  we  are  narrowing  the  area  of 
possible  conflict,  we  are  introducing 
conditions  which  render  political  fed- 
oution  a  relatively  easy  thing  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  at  this  moment. 

A  league  of  nations,  even  a  partial 
kague,  an  political  Knes^  —  the  only 
form,  alas,  in  which  people  now  think 
of  it,  —  is  an  enormously  complex  and 
dangerous  affair.  Who  can  doubt  it? 
You  may  find  twenty  nations  that  are 
willing  to  set  it  up;  but  where  will  you 
find  one  that  is  honestly  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  its  authority  after  it  has  been 
set  up?  America  supported  the  League 
80  long  as  the  question  was  merely  that 
of  setting  up  the  new  discipline;  but  as 
soon  as  she  realized  the  precise  disci- 
pline to  which  she  herself  would  have 
to  submit,  she  withdrew.  In  the  same 
manner  every  one  of  the  other  consenting 
powers  toiU  withdraw  the  moment  it  is 
called  upon  to  enforce  the  ideal  of  the 
League  against  Hsdf. 

This  alone  b  enough  to  reveal  the 
insuperable  difiiculties  that  arise  when 
community  of  government  is  insisted 
<m  as  the  first  step  toward  the  com- 
munity life  of  mankind.  But  the  dif- 
ficulties vanish  when  we  place  that 
step  at  the  other  end.  I  ask  only  for 
one  generation  of  international  effort 
on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  six  models. 
By  the  &iA  of  that  time  we  should  have 
to  deal  with  a  set  of  conditions  wholly 
different  from  those  which  now  confront 


us.  We  should  have  a  better  human 
material  to  work  upon;  new  moral 
forces  would  have  sprung  into  being; 
the  niunber  of  conflicting  interests  to 
be  reconciled  would  have  shrunk  to  a 
more  manageable  quantity.  The  polite 
ical  measures  needed  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  world  would  then  assume 
a  relatively  simple  form.  Nay,  we 
might  even  find  that  the  other  unities 
which  had  sprung  into  being  were  so 
strong,  and  so  entirely  pacific  in  their 
action,  that  world-government  was  no 
longer  needed  in  any  shape,  beyond 
that  of  a  formal  ratification  of  an  exist- 
ing fraternity. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  non-political  models  of 
conununity  life  have  inunense  value  for 
the  international  mind.  I  plead  for 
their  importance  and  I  plead  for  their 
priority.  It  is  they  that  provide  a 
way  round  that  formidable  obstacle  of 
nationality,  which  blocks  the  way,  and 
has,  I  think,  a  full  right  to  block  the 
way,  in  an  age  as  incapable  as  ours  is  of 
a  genuine  world-citizenship.  It  is  they 
that  promise  an  education  in  inter- 
national ethics,  for  want  of  which  polit- 
ical internationalism  is  even  now  dash- 
ing itself  to  pieces.  It  is  they  that 
enable  us  to  counter  the  psychological 
causes  of  human  strife,  and  liberate  the 
psychological  forces  which  alone  can 
reconcile  them. 

Such  a  mode  of  action  would  betray 
just  that  blending  of  idealism  and 
realism  which  moves  the  mountains. 
Neither  realism  nor  idealism  taken 
separately  will  carry  us  far  toward  the 
goal  which  the  international  mind  is 
bent  on  achieving.  It  is  the  realist  who 
bids  us  be  content  with  the  present 
League  of  Nations  as  a  beginning.  It 
is  the  idealist  who  asks  —  the  b^in- 
mngofwhaJt?  The  two  need  to  be  com- 
bined. In  combination  they  will  be 
found  irresistible. 
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Thet  were  sitting  next  day  in  a  sun- 
ny hollow  of  the  moors.  Above  their 
heads  the  spring  air  was  chill,  and  as 
they  walked  they  had  felt  the  wind; 
but,  sunken  in  this  little  sheltered  cup, 
sununer  was  almost  with  them,  and 
the  grass  and  heather  exhaled  a  sum- 
mer fragrance. 

Bevis  had  insisted  on  the  walk,  say- 
ing that  he  could  manage  it  perfectly; 
and  indeed  they  were  half  a  mile  from 
thehousebeforehe  had  owned  that  they 
had  gone  far  enough  for  his  strength  — 
a  little  too  far,  he  was  aware,  as  they 
sank  down  on  the  grass;  and  he  was 
sorry,  for  he  knew  from  Antonia's  face 
that  she  was  going  to  talk  to  him,  and 
that  all  his  strength  and  resource  would 
not  be  too  much  for  the  interview. 

'IVe  been  thinking,  Bevis,'  she  be- 
gan at  once,  sitting  a  little  below  him, 
her  hands  clasped  round  her  keees.  *I 
want  to  tell  you  everything.  In  the 
first  place,  let  me  be  quite  straight.  I 
do  love  you,*  she  said,  without  looking 
round  at  him.  'I  am  in  love  with  you.* 

*  Yes,*  he  assented. 

'What  happened  yesterday  morning 
could  n*t  have  happened  had  I  not 
been,'  she  defined  for  herself.  'Not 
that  I  mean  it  exonerates  me.' 

•Or  me?* 

*You  don*t  need  exoneration.  You 
are  not  unfaithful.* 

'No;  I'm  not  unfaithful,  and  I  don't 
think  you  are.  But  go  on.* 

She  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  his 
assurance  hurt  rather  than  helped  her. 

812 


'That  is  what  it  all  comes  back  to,  for 
me,  Bevis.  Am  I  unfaithful?  If  Mal- 
colm were  alive,  I  should  be.* 

'If  Malcolm  were  alive,  you  would 
n't  be  in  love  with  me,'  he  set  her 
straight. 

'I'm  so  glad  you  see  that  and  believe 
it,*  she  murmiured,  while  he  saw  the 
slow  flush  in  her  cheek.  'That's  one  of 
the  things  I  most  wanted  to  make  dear.' 

'You  had  no  need  to,  my  dear  girl.  I 
know  how  it  was  with  you  and  Mal- 
colm.* 

'You  know.  You  remember.  Yes.* 
She  drew  a  deep  breath.  He  had  com- 
forted her.  'So,  you  see,  I*m  only  in 
love  with  you  because  he  is  n't  here  any 
longer.  If  he  were  here,  I  could  n't  love 
any  one  but  him.'  She  stopped  for  a 
moment.  'Bevis,  that  is  what  it  comes 
to.  Is  he  here?* 

'Here?  How  do  you  mean?*  the 
young  man  asked. 

'Are  we  immortal?  Do  we  survive 
death?  Does  Malcolm,  somewhere, 
still  love  me?* 

She  kept  her  face  turned  from  him, 
and  he  was  aware  that  he  felt  her  ques- 
tions irrelevant,  and  that  this  was 
wrong  of  him,  or,  perhaps,  came  of  his 
being  tired.  Or  perhaps  it  came  frt>m 
the  fact  that  the  soft  edges  and  tips  of 
Antonia*s  averted  profile,  soft  yet  so 
clear,  shadowed  yet  so  pale,  against 
the  sky,  were  more  relevant  than  any 
such  questions. 

He  looked  away  from  her,  callhoig 
himself  to  order,  and  then,  in  adiffereat 
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Tuce,  —  for,  thoa^  he  still  fdt  her 
questions  indevant,  he  was  able  to 
think  of  them, — he  said,  'I  see.' 

What  he  seemed  first  to  see  was  him- 
adf  as  he  had  been  not  many  years  ago, 
a  youth  in  his  rooms  at  Oxford.  Books 
pOed  beside  him,  a  pipe  between  his 
teeth,  he  saw  himself  staring  into  the 
fire,  while,  in  a  sad  yet  pleasant  per- 
plexity, he  had  brooded  on  such  ques- 
tions. Body  and  soul;  appearance  and 
reality;  the  temporal  and  the  eternal 
consciousness — the  old  words  chimed 
b  bis  brain.  Then  came  a  swift  mem- 
ory of  Antonia  and  himself  dancing  the 
tango  in  London;  and  then  the  memory 
of  the  dead  face  of  a  little  French  poUu 
hehad  come  upon  one  evening  in  France, 
by  the  roadside,  a  face  sweet  and  child- 
I3n.  How  many  dead  faces  he  had  seen 
■nee  he  had  danced  the  tango  with  An- 
tonia, and  bow  wraith-like,  beside  the 
agonies  he  had  since  passed  through, 
were  the  mental  disciplines  and  distrac- 
tions of  his  studious  youth!  Yet  it  all 
held  together.   It  was  because  of  the 
agonies  that  the  answers  had  come. 

Antonia's  voice  broke  in  upon  his 
reverie  and  his  ^yes  were  brou^t  back 
to  her.  'Hdp  me,  Bevis,*  she  said. 

Something  in  that  made  him  dimly 
mile.  'Hdp  you  in  what  way,  my  dear 
girl?  Which  do  you  want  most  —  to 
btve  me  and  to  believe  that  Malcolm 
does  n't  exist  any  longo*;  or  to  believe 
him  inunortal  and  to  lose  me?* 

Hehad  not  meant  to  be  cruel;  he  was 
pladng  the  dilemma  before  himself  as 
weU  as  her;  but  he  sawthathe  had  been, 
when  her  slow,  hdpless  gaze  of  pain 
tamed  upon  him  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

*Why  do  you  always  show  me  that  I 
must  despise  msrself?'  she  said.  'How 
can  I  know  what  I  want?* 

•Dear  Tony,*  he  said  gently,  'what 
you  want,  ^rfiat  you  reaUy  want,  is  me; 
tnd  I  don't  despise  you  for  that* 
*0h— it's  not  so  simple,  Bevis;  oh, 


it's  noti  I  want  you;  but  if  he  were 
here,  I'd  go  to  him  and  leave  you  with- 
out a  pang.* 

'No,  you  would  n*t.*  He  smiled 
grimly.  '  You  *d  leave  me,  of  course,  be- 
cause he  has  been  far  more  in  your  life 
than  I  have — and  he  is  your  husband. 
But  it  would  n*t  be  without  a  pang.* 

'^th  a  pang,  then*;  she  was  brave 
andfacedit.  'But  that  would  pass  when 
I  had  told  him  everything  and  been  for- 
given. Malcolm,  I  know,  would  forgive 
me.* 

'I  should  rather  say  he  wouldl*  Still 
the  young  man  laughed  a  little  grimly. 
'Why  should  n*t  he?  If  a  man  returns 
from  the  dead,  he  must  expect  to  find 
that  the  world  has  gone  on  without 
him,  mustn*t  he?  After  all,  Tony 
dear,  Malcolm  has  n*t  merdy  gone  to 
Australia  or  Patagonia;  he's  dead;  and 
that  does  make  a  difference.* 

She  was  the  most  generous  and  un- 
resentful  of  creatures.  A  warm  flood  of 
recognition  filled  him  as  he  saw  how 
he  still  hurt  her  and  how  she  took  it. 
And  he  was  harsh  and  crabbed.  Hehad 
always  had  an  ironic  tongue  and  an 
ironic  eye  for  reality,  in  himsdf  and  in 
others.  And  now,  ^itangled  in  his  own 
passion  and  in  the  web  of  her  dreams 
and  difficulties,  he  recognized  some- 
thing perfidious  in  his  nature,  some- 
thing which,  while  it  adored  h^,  yet 
found  pleasure,  or  relief,  in  dealing  h^ 
now  and  then,  as  a  punishment  for 
what  she  made  him  suffer,  the  light  lash 
of  lus  unentangled  and  passionless  per- 
ception. And  who  was  he,  to  lash  Tony? 

'Forgive  me,*  he  said,  leaning  over 
and  looking  down  at  her.  'I  am  a  brute, 
as  I  told  you.  Why  am  I  not  merdy 
grateful  to  you  for  loving  anyone  so 
useless?  1*11  help  you  in  any  way  I  can, 
Tony.  What  do  you  reaUy  want  to  ask 
me?  Perhaps  what  makes  me  so  odious 
to  you  is  that  I  *ve  got  no  help  for  you.* 

Perhaps  it  was.  A  shrinking  from  the 
issue  she  put  before  him  had  been  in 
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him  from  the  first.  And  poor  Tony  did 
not  suspect  what  he  meant;  did  not,  for 
all  her  attempt  at  clearness,  see  in  what 
way  she  really  wanted  him  to  help  her. 

'Please,  please  do,' she  said.  'Try  to 
be  gentle  and  to  understand.  I  '11  go  by 
what  you  say.  So  there  it  is:  do  you 
believe  in  immortality,  Bevis?' 

There  it  was,  indeed,  and  no  wonder 
hehadshrunk.  If  it  had  come  to  him  as 
a  test  before  the  war,  how  easy  it  would 
have  been,  with  a  sincerity  sad  for  all 
its  personal  gain,  to  say,  'I  don't  know, 
I  reeJly  don't  know  what  I  believe,  dar- 
ling; but  it  does  n't  seem  to  me  at  all 
likely.'  But  now,  leaning  over  her,  still 
looking  at  her,  he  had  to  answer  in  the 
only  verbal  form  that  fitted  with  his 
thought;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  felt  him- 
self grow  pale.  'Yes,' he  said; 'I  do  be- 
lieve in  immortality,  Tony.' 

She,  too,  then,  grew  very  pale.  It  was 
as  he  had  foreseen.  She  had  not  really 
believed.  It  had  only  been  a  haunting 
dream.  And  her  hope  Imd  been  that  he 
would  tell  her  that  to  him,  too,  it  was 
only  a  dream.  Poor  child!  Poor,  poor, 
child  I  And  poor  Malcolm.  Was  it  with 
this  face  he  was  welcomed  back  among 
the  realities  of  her  world? 

She  continued  to  look  at  him  in  si- 
lence, taking  it  all  in,  with  a  trust,  an 
acceptance,  pitiful,  indeed ;  and  sudden- 
ly, seeing  in  her  despair  his  full  justifi- 
cation, he  took  her  into  his  arms  —  was 
it  to  comfort,  or  to  claim  her,  against 
his  conviction  and  her  despair? 

'My  darling,'  he  said,  pressing  his 
head  against  hers,  'it  can't  part  us.  It 
shan't  part  us.  I  won't  let  you  destroy 
your  life  and  mine.' 

She  had,  piteously,  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  she  clung  to  him 
like  a  frightened  child. 

'listen,  dearest,'  he  said; '  when  I  say 
it,  I  don't  mean  it  in  the  way  you  feel 
and  fear  it.  I  don't  know  how  to  say 
what  I  believe.  It  doesn't  go  into 
words.  But  it  all  means  love.  That's 


what  I  've  come  to  know.  I  can't  ex- 
plain how.  It  came  to  me,  one  night, 
in  a  sort  of  inner  vision,  Tony,  after 
dreadful  things  had  happened  —  over 
there,  you  know.  But  he  is  safe,  and 
we  are  safe.  We  are  all  held  round  by 
love.  That's  what  I  believe,  Tony.  It's 
God  that  makes  the  meaning  of  im- 
mortality, not  immortality  that  makes 
the  meaning  of  life.' 

Nothing,  he  knew  it  as  he  held  her, 
could  ever  bring  them  nearer  than  this 
moment.  He  had  never  in  his  life  been 
so  near  any  creature.  Never  in  his  life 
could  he  have  believed  himself  capable 
of  uttering  such  words.  It  was  doing 
himself  a  violence  to  utter  them,  yet 
sweet  to  do  himself  the  violence  for  her; 
and  as  if  he  had  cut  out  his  heart  to 
show  it  to  her,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it 
must  bring  her  his  conviction,  must 
light  faith  in  her  from  the  flame  it  bared. 

But,  in  the  silence  that  followed,  and 
as  she  still  clung  to  him,  his  child  and 
not  his  lover,  it  came  to  him  that  he 
had  lighted  nothing. 

'  But  he 's  there,'  she  said.  '  He  knows 
and  feels  and  suffers,  still,  if  he's  there. 

'I  don't  believe  he  suffers.  I  believe 
that  our  love,  here,  in  the  world  he's 
left,  may  be  joy,  not  sorrow,  to  him.' 

Now  he  was  using  words;  he  had  fall- 
en back  into  the  world  of  words.  This 
was  not  the  light  he  had  tried  to  show 
her. 

'But  you  can't  believe  it  in  the  way 
you  believe  the  other,'  she  said.  'If 
love  is  around  us  there,  it's  around  us 
here,  too;  yet  people  suffer  terribly. 
They  may  go  on  suffering  terribly  when 
they  are  gone.  You  can't  know  what 
they  feel  when  they  are  gone,  Bevis.' 

'No;  I  can't  know.' 

Everything  had  crumbled.  He  knew 
his  faith,  but  he  no  longer  felt  it.  And 
her  fear,  too,  had  its  infecting  power. 
A  pang  did  stir  his  heart. 

'If  it's  still  Malcolm,  he  must  still 
love  me,  must  n't  he?  We  did  so  love 
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each  other,  BevisI  though  you  may  say 
I  have  forgotten  him.' 

'No,  no,  you  have  not  forgotten  him.' 

'But  must  he  not  be  waiting  for  me, 
then?  Wanting  me?  And  has  n't  love 
like  that  something  special  and  un- 
shareable?  Oh,  you  know  it  has.  It 
must  be  two,  it  can't  be  three.  How 
oould  I  go  to  him,  with  you?  Whichone 
would  be  my  oth^  self?  You  know  you 
oookl  not  share  me.  We  oould  not  hold 
each  other,  like  this,  and  love  each 
other,  if  Malcolm  stood  before  us  now.' 

'  I  know,'  he  said ;  and  his  deep  fatigue 
waa  in  his  voice.  'Perhaps  one  must 
accept  that  th^e  is  loss  and  suffering 
ahraya.  Periiaps  Malcolm  does  grieve 
to  see  you  with  me.  Who  can  tell?  I 
can't.  All  I  can  say,  Tony,  is  that, 
if  yoa  fdt  him  so  near  and  real  that 
my  k>ve  could  only  hurt  you,  I'd  go 
away  and  leave  you  in  peace.  But  it's 
not  like  that.  It  would  n't  be  to  leave 
you  in  peace.  You  could  n't  bear  to 
have  me  go.  Something  quite  different 
has  happened.  You've  fall^i  in  love 
with  me.' 

She  sat  silent  in  his  arms,  her  head 
stiD  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  and  he 
knew  from  her  slow,  careful  breathing 
that  she  was  intaitly  thinking  and  that 
he  had  not  helped  her.  If  only  he  had 
not  been  so  tired  to  begin  with!  Per- 
hape  he  might  have  found  something 
more.  But  he  was  now  horribly  tired, 
and  his  artificial  leg  b^gan  to  pull  at 
him;  and  though  he  sat  very  8till,^she 
must  at  last  have  guessed  at  his  grow- 
ing exhaustion,  for,  raising  hersdf,  she 
drew  away,  saying,  in  a  dulled  and  gen- 
tle vcHce,"  Shall  we  walk  back?  Your  leg 
must  be  getting  stiff.' 

He  took  her  hand,  as  she  rose  and 
stood  beside  him,  and  kissed  it  with- 
out speaking,  and  he  saw  that  she 
turned  her  head  away,  then,  to  hide 
her  tears. 

They  walked  slowly  up  toward  the 
house,  by  the  winding  path  among  the 


heather.  The  house  stood  high,  and 
they  had  to  climb  a  little.  Only  when 
they  drew  near  did  she  speak,  and  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

'You've  shown  me  all  the  truth. 
I  've  been  unfaithful.  I  am  unfaithful. 
If  I'd  loved  him  enough,  if  I'd  loved 
him  as  he  should  have  been  loved,  I 
could  n't  have  fallen  in  love  with  you.' 

'Perhaps,'  said  the  young  man. 

'What  I  say  to  myself  is  this,'  Anto- 
nia  Walton.  'If  he  had  been  alive  and 
had  gone  away,  as  you  said,  to  Austra- 
lia or  Patagonia,  and  during  his  ab- 
sence I  had  grown  fond  of  you  and 
fallen  in  love  —  what  I  say  to  myself 
is  that,  of  course,  I  should  have  fought 
against  the  feeling  and  avoided  seeing 
you;  and  when  he  came  back  I  should 
have  confessed  to  him  what  had  hap- 
pened. And  he  would  have  forgiven 
me.  It  would  make  him  very  imhappy, 
but  I  know  that  Malcolm  would  forgive 
me.' 

'Bight  you  are,  my  dear  Tony:  he 
would.  And  you'd  have  fallen  out  of 
love  with  me  and  gone  on  living  happily 
ever  after.' 

She  ignored  his  jaded  lightness. 
'Well,  is  n't  it  like  that  now?  Can't  I 
do  that  now?' 

She  stopped  in  the  little  path,  and 
her  soft  exhausted  face  dwelt  on  him. 

'No,'  said  Bevis  patiently,  but  his 
own  exhaustion  was  in  his  voice;  'it  is 
n't  like  that  now.  As  I've  said,  the  dif- 
ference is  that  he  won't  come  back; 
that  he  is  dead.' 

'But  immortal,  Bevis.' 

'I  believe,  immortal.' 

'Could  n't  I,  in  the  same  way,  when 
I  find  him  again,  confess  and  be  for- 
given?' 

'You'd  notneed  to,  my  child.'  Acer- 
tain  dryness  was  in  his  voice.  'He  'd 
know  all  about  it,  I  imagine;  and  more 
than  you  do.' 

'You  mean  that  he  knows  and  has 
forgiven  already?' 
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'He  has  n't  much  to  foigive!'  Bevis 
could  not  repress,  with  a  dryer  smile. 

*  You  are  unkind.' 

*I  know.  Forgive  me,  Tony  dear; 
but  you  are  tormenting.  Don't  let  us 
talk  about  it  any  more.  There's' noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  it' 

'I  don't  mean  to  be  tormenting.  Is 
n't  it  for  your  sake,  too?' 

*I  can  bear  more,'  he  laughed  now, 
'if  you  can  assure  me  of  thati' 

'There  may  be  a  way  out,  Bevis; 
there  may  be  a  way  out,  though  you 
can't  show  it  to  me,  though  I  can't  find 
it  yet.  But  you  do  believe  that  every- 
thing is  changed  after  we  die?  You 
do  believe  that  it  does  not  hurt  him?' 
She  was  supplicating  him. 

'Yes;  that's  about  it,'  he  nodded; 
and,  glancing  up  at  the  house,  as  she 
had  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  he  added, 
'Miss  Latimer  is  looking  out  at  us. 
Don't  take  your  hand  off  quickly,  all 
the  same.' 

She  had  not  controlled  herself,  how- 
ever, from  looking  round  at  the  house, 
in  an  upper  window  of  which  they  saw 
a  curtain  fall. 

'It  makes  no  difference,'  she  said. 
'Shemust  know  why  you're  hare.  She 
must  know  I'm  very  fond  of  you.' 

'Must  she?' 

'Why  are  you  so  cold,'  she  mur- 
mured, 'when  I  need  help  most  of  all?' 

'My  dear,'  he  said,  'I'm  frightfully 
tired.  You're  twice  as  strong  as  I  am. 
And  I  think  you  help  yom^self  most 
when  I  don't  try  to  hdp  you.  I'm  not 
cold,  only  worn  out.  What  I'd  like,' 
and  putting  his  hand  within  her  arm, 
indiffer^it  to  the  possible  spectator,  he 
glanced  round  at  her  with  a  smile  half 
melancholy  and  half  whimsical,  'would 
be  to  be  with  you  in  the  firelight  some- 
wh^e,  and  put  my  head  on  your  breast 
and  go  to  sleep,  for  hours  and  hours, 
held  in  your  arms.  Is  that  cold,  Tony?' 

In  spite  of  everything,  was  he  not, 
implicitly,  an  accepted  lover?   They 


had  faced,  now,  everything  together, 
and  he  had  shown  her  in  a  dear  light 
the  shapes  of  her  half-seen  fears.  She 
must  now,  for  the  first  time,  accept  such 
fears,  fully;  but  might  she  not,  as  a  re- 
sult, find  hersdf  able  to  consent  to 
them  and  live  with  them? 


n 

The  fact  of  a  great  step  taken  seemed 
apparent  when  she  said  to  him  next 
morning,  'I  talked  to  Cicdy,  last 
night.' 

'Did  you?'  he  answered. 

She  would  n't,'surely ,  have  done  that 
unless  it  had  been  to  prepare  Cicdy  for 
a  coming  change  in  her  state.  Yet  he  ^ 
was  not  glad  to  hear  that  Cicdy  was  in 
their  counsels. 

'I  did  n't  tdl  her,  of  course,  that  I 
was  in  k>ve  with  you  and  was  wonder- 
ing wheth^  I  might  marry  you,'  An^ 
tonia  went  on;  'but  I  think  die  knows 
it.  I  said  nothing  about  myself,  really. 
What  we  talked  of  was  immortality.  I 
asked  her  what  she  bdieved.' 

Bevis,  at  this,  said  nothing,  knocking 
the  ash  from  his  cigarette  with  a  ges- 
ture that  betrayed  his  displeasure. 

'She  does  n't  think  is  you  do,'  said 
Antonia,  in  a  carefully  steady  voice. 
'I  mean,  her  bdirf  is  much  more  defi- 
nite than  yours —  much  deeper,  Bevis; 
for  she's  always  believed,  and  you,  I 
think,  from  what  you  said,  haven't. 
And,  oh,  passionate!  I  can't  express  to 
you  how  I  fdt  that.  A  white  flame  of 
certitude.' 

'Ah!'  the  young  man  murmured. 
'No.  I've  no  white  flames  about  me.' 

Antonia  did  not  pause  for  his  irony. 
'And  we  spoke  of  Malcolm,  quite  sim- 
ply and  directly.  I  asked  her  if  she  ex- 
pected to  see  him  again,  as  she  knew 
him  here,  unchanged.  And  she  does. 
And  she  told  me  something  dse.  Blal- 
colm  believed  like  that,  too.  He  and 
she  talked  about  it  —  twice,  she  said: 
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Qoe  wlMn  he  web  hardly  more  than  a 
oy»  and  once  before  he  went  to  France, 
n  the  hut  ni^t  he  npeat  here  with  her 
ndhismother.  He  came  up  h^e  to  see 
hem  befcMTe  sajring  good-bye  to  me  in 
/mdon,  yoa  know.  He  was  sure.  too. 
le  believed  that  he  was  to  see  me,  and 
ler,  again.  Cicely  cried  and  cried  in 
dlingme.  I  never  saw  h^  cry  before.' 

'Did  Malcolm  ever  talk  to  you  about 
xV  Bevis  asked  her  after  a  moment. 

She  was  steady  while  she  told  her 
story;  but  he  had  by  now  realized  that 
her  steadiness  was  not  reassuring,  and 
that  he  had  a  new  factor  to  deal  with  in 
their  stoation. 

'Never  like  that,'  she  said.  'I  think, 
perii^is,  he  took  it  for  granted.  But  I 
femomber,  in  looking  back,  things  he 
odd  that  meant  it.' 

He  recognized  then,  and  only  then, 
when  die  answered  him  with  such  un- 
8i]q)ectiiig  candor,  the  treacherous  sug- 
ge^km  in  his  question.  Could  he  really 
have  wanted  to  hint  that  Malcolm's 
deepest  ccmfidence  had  been  given  to 
his  cousm  and  not  to  her?  Could  he 
reaOy  have  hoped  that  a  touch  of  spir- 
itual jealousy  might  help  him?  How 
close  the  bond  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band, how  complete  her  trust,  was  fur- 
ther revealed  to  him,  for  his  own  dis- 
comfiture, as  she  went  on:  — 

'And  it  w^  of  me  they  talked  that 
last  m^U  Bevis  —  of  our  love  for 
each  other.  Cicely  was  the  only  person 
in  the  world  he  could  have  talked  to 
of  if 

Ihey  sat  silent  for  a  little  wdiile  after 
that,  Antonia  on  her  settee,  with  idle 
hands,  her  eyes  fixed  before  her,  a  new 
hardness  m  their  gaze.  She  was  this 
nKHning,  he  saw  it  clearly  at  last,  neith- 
er the  frightened  child  nor  the  hdpless 
fever.  She  had  withdrawn  from  him, 
and  whether  in  coldness  or  control  he 
QonldnottdL  But  it  was  not  with  her 
own  strength  she  was  armed.  She  had 
^thdiawn  in  order  to  think,  without 


his  hdp,  and  with  the  help  of  Miss 
Latimer. 

'Well,  what  does  it  all  come  to,  for 
you,  now?'  he  asked;  and  he  heard  the 
coldness  in  his  voice,  a  coldness  not  for 
her,  but  for  the  new  opponent  he  had 
now  to  deal  with. 

'It  makes  it  all  more  tOTrible,  does 
n't  it?'  she  said,  sitting  there  and  not 
looking  at  him. 

'You  mean  her  belief  has  so  much 
more  weight  with  you  than  mine?' 

'Does  it  contradict  yours?' 

'You  know  it  does;  or  why  should 
things  be  more  difficult  for  you  this 
morning?  I  think  definiteness  in  such 
matters  pure  illusion,  and  I  <mly  ask 
you  to  realize  that  it's  easy  to  a  sim- 
ple nature  like  Miss  Latimer's.  She 
is  unaware  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problem.' 

'  You  think  that  Malcolm,  too,  was  so 
simple?' 

'He  was  simpler  than  I  am.' 

'Was  n't  then-  definiteness,  then,  in- 
tuition rather  than  illusbn?  Is  n't  in- 
tuition easier  for  the  simple  than  for 
the  complex?' 

'Intuition  is  n'tdefiniteness — that 's 
just  what  it  is  n't.  As  for  its  bdng  easi- 
er —  everything  is  easio*,  of  course,  to 
simple  people.' 

^e  was  not  simple — she  was,  like 
himsdf,  complex;  yet  his  terrible  disad- 
vantage with  her  was  that,  while  too 
clever  to  be  satisfied  by  anything  she 
did  not  understand,  she  was  too  igno- 
rant, reaUy,  to  understand  the  cogency 
of  what  he  might  have  found  to  say. 
Miss  Latimer's  simplicities  would  have 
more  weight  with  her. 

'Something*  must  be  definite,'  she 
said.  'Immortality  means  nothing  un- 
less it  means  memory  and  personality. 
So  that  Malcolm  must  exist  now  as  he 
existed  here:  unchanged;  bving  me; 
and  waiting  for  me.' 

She  had  come  back  to  it  and  Miss 
Latimer  had  fixed  her  in  it. 
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'Perhaps  he*8  fallen  in  love  with 
someone  else,'  Bevis  suggested.  'You 
Ve  changed  to  that  extent,  after  all. 
And  you 're  not  longing  for  him.  Quite 
the  contrary.* 

Somehow  he  could  not  control  these 
exhibitions  of  his  exasperation,  nor 
could  he  unsay  them,  ashamed  of  them 
as  he  immediately  was.  Her  dark  gaze 
rested  on  him,  unresentful  still,  but 
with,  at  last,  an  almost  recognized  hos- 
tility. He  was  ashamed,  yet  more  ex- 
asperated than  ever,  as  he  saw  it. 

'It's  almost  as  if  you  tried  to  insult 
me  with  my  infidelity,'  she  murmured. 
'It's  as  if,  already,  you  had  no  respect 
for  me  because  you  know  I  am  unfaith- 
ful. Take  care,  Bevis,  for,  after  all,  I 
may  get  over  you.' 

'And  I  may  get  over  you,'  he  said, 
looking  not  at  her  but  at  the  fire,  and 
slightly  wagging  his  remaining  foot, 
crossed  over  the  artificial  knee. 

She  was  very  silent  at  that  and, 
shame  deepening  and  anger  dropping 
(it  was  n't  anger  against  her;  she  must 
know  that),  he  glanced  up  at  her  and 
found  her  gaze  still  on  him. 

'My  dear,'  he  muttered,  smiling  wry- 
ly* *you  stick  your  needles  too  deeply 
into  my  heart.  What's  sport  to  you  is 
death  to  me.  No;  I  don't  mean  that. 
All  I  reaUy  mean  is  that  we  must  n't  be 
like  children  in  a  nursery,  slapping  at 
each  other.  You're  as  unlikely  to  get 
over  me  as  I  am  to  get  over  you,  and  I 
ask  you,  in  deep  seriousness,  to  accept 
that  fact  with  all  its  implications. 
There  it  is,  and  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it  and  with  me?' 

She  had  now  risen  from  her  seat  and 
walked  away  from  him,  vaguely,  and 
she  went  toward  the  third  window  and 
stood  looking  out.  She  stood  there  a 
long  time,  without  moving,  and,  re- 
membering what  she  had  said  to  him  of 
it  the  other  day,  and  of  her  fear,  a  dis- 
comfort —  yet  comparatively,  it  was  a 
comfort  to  feel  it  after  their  personal 


dispute  —  stirred  him,  so  that,  rising, 
with  a  sigh,  he  followed  her  and,  as  bf 
had  done  the  other  day,  looked  out  over 
her  shoulder  at  the  great  cedar,  the 
quiet  fountain,  and  the  white  f ritilhnes 
in  their  narrow  beds.  He  saw  from  her 
fixed  face  that  she  had  forgotten  her 
fear  of  the  harmless  scene.  Her  gatt, 
with  its  new,  cold  grirf,  was  straight 
before  her. 

'Tony;  dear  Tony!'  he  said,  layiii^ 
his  hand  on  her  should^. 

She  did  not  move  or  look  at  him. 

'Let's  go  away,' he  said.  'Let's  leave 
this  place.  It's  bad  for  us  both.  Sdlit 
Give  it  to  Miss  Latimer.  Chuck  it  all 
Tony,  and  start  a  new  life  with  me. 
Chuck  the  whole  ghoulish  business  of 
Malcolm  and  his  feelings  and  your  own 
infidelity.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
love  and  heaven;  really  it  has  n't.  Yoo 
'11  see  it  yourself  some  day.  Let's  go 
away  at  once,  darling,  and  get  married.' 

Tlie  urgency  of  what  he  now  saw  as 
escape  was  suddaily  so  strong  m  him 
that  he  really  meant  it,  really  planned, 
while  he  spoke,  the  southern  fli^t: 
Tony  deposited  at  her  safe  London 
house  that  very  evening  and  the  license 
bought  next  day.  Why  not?  Was  n't  it 
the  only  way  with  her?  As  long  as  she 
was  allowed  to  hesitate,  her  feet  would 
remain  fixed  in  this  quagmire. 

She  hardly  heard  his  words;  he  saw 
that,  as  she  turned  her  eyes  on  him;  bat 
she  heard  his  ardor,  and  it  had  broken 
down  her  withdrawal. 

'I'm  so  frightened,  Bevis,'  she  mur- 
mured. 'You  don't  understand.  You 
are  so  bitter;  so  cruel.  You  frighten  me 
more  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  seined  to 
see,  just  now,  when  you  said  that,  about 
getting  over  me,  that  I  diould  lose  your 
love,  and  his  love,  too;  that  that  wouM 
be  my  punishment.' 

This,  after  all,  was  a  fear  easy  to  deal 
with.  He  passed  his  arm  in  h^s  and 
drew  her  from  the  window,  feding  i 
foretaste  of  the  final  triimifA  as  he 
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did  so,  for,  child,  adorable  child  that 
she  was,  she  had  forgotten  already  the 
f(»iiia' fear. 

'But  you  know  what  a  nasty  cantan- 
kerous creature  I  am,  darling,'  he  said, 
making  her  walk  up  and  down  with 
him.  'You  don't  really  take  my  flings 
seriously.  And  didn't  you  b^in? 
How  like  a  woman!  What  a  woman 
you  are!  You  know  that  I  shan't  get 
over  you.  And  I  assure  you  that  I  don't 
think  less  wdl  of  Malcolm's  fidelity.' 

'But  the  bitterness,  Bevis.  Why 
were  you  so  bitter?'  Her  voice  trem- 
bled. 'I  am  never  bitter  with  you.' 

*And  I'm  never  bitter  with  you  — 
though  I'm  a  bitter  person,  which  you 
aren't  You  knew  perfectly  well  that 
it  was  Miss  Latimer  whose  neck  I  want- 
ed to  wring.  Beastly  little  stone-cur- 
kw,  with  her  stare  and  her  wailing!' 

'It  felt  like  my  neck.  Was  it  only 
Cicdy's  then?  Poor  little  Cicely.' 

'Poor  little  Cicely,  as  much  as  you 
pkase.  Only  I'm  sick  of  her  and  want 
to  get  away  from  h^,  and  to  get  you 
tway.  Seriously,  Tony,  why  should  n't 
webeoff  at  once?' 

'At  once?'  Her  wavering  smile,  while 
her  eyes  dwelt  on  him,  had  the  plain- 
tive warmth  of  her  returning  confi- 
dence. 'But  that's  impossible,  dear, 
absurd  Bevis.' 

*  Why  impossible?' 

'Why  I  couldn't  get  married  like 
that,  at  a  day's  notice.  And  I  could  n't 
nm  away.  I'm  not  afraid  of  Cicely, 
thou^youseemtobe.  And  I  could  n't 
leave  her  like  that,  when  I've  only  just 
arrived.  It  would  be  too  unkind.' 

The  fact  that  she  felt  it  necessary  to 
argue  it  all  out  was  in  itself  of  good  au- 
gury. He  could  afibrd  to  relinquish  his 
project,  though  he  did  so  reluctantly. 

'I'm  not  afraid  of  her,'  he  said,  'ex- 
cept idien.she  frightens  you.' 

'She  doesn't,  Bevis.  You  are  the 
<Mily  one  who  firightens  me,  when  you 
tcU  me  the  truth;  whoi  you  tell  me  that 


I  am  unfaithful  and  that  I've  fallen  in 
love  with  you,  although  my  husband 
is  n't  really  dead;  and  that  perhaps,  if  I 
go  on  tormenting  you  too  much,  you  '11 
get  over  me.' 

She  looked  steadily  at  him  while  she 
spoke,  though  still  she  tried  to  smile. 

'Do  you  want  another  truth,  Tony?' 
he  said,  putting  her  hair  back  from  her 
forehead,  doting  on  her,  in  her  loveli- 
ness, her  foolishness,  her  pathos,  while 
he  drew  her  more  closely  to  him:  'it's 
the  last  that  frightens  you  most  of  all, 
and  it  never  can  come  true.' 

'Never?  Never?'  she  whispered, 
while  she,  too,  came  closer,  yielding  to 
his  arms.  'Nothing  can  ever  come  be- 
tween us?  You  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  me,  always?' 

'It's  all  I  ask,'  he  assured  her,  with 
his  dry,  cherishing  smile. 

m 

He  had  learned  to  distrust  Antonia's 
recoveries,  but  that  evening  it  would 
have  been  difiicult  to  believe  that  their 
troubles  were  not  over.  The  very  draw- 
ing-room, as  they  came  back  to  it  after 
dinner,  looked,  he  felt,  like  the  draw- 
ing-room of  a  lovely  young  widow  who 
was  soon  to  marry  again.  It  seemed, 
with  clustered  candles,  and  flowers 
where  he  had  never  seen  them  before,  to 
have  escaped  from  its  modem  formula 
of  permitted  gayety  and  intended  aus- 
terity, no  longer  to  wait  upon  events, 
but  to  celebrate  them ;  and  Antonia  her- 
self, standing  before  the  fire  and  knit- 
ting, in  absurd  contrast  to  her  bare  arms 
and  pearl-clasped  hair,  a  charity  sock, 
had  herself  an  air  of  celebration  and  de- 
cision. It  was  for  him,  he  felt,  that  her 
hair  had  been  so  clasped,  and,  as  she 
knew  he  loved  to  see  it,  tossed  back 
from  her  brow.  For  him,  too,  the  dress 
as  of  a  Charles  the  First  lady,  with  faUs 
of  lace  at  elbow  and  the  lace-edged  cape 
held  with  diamonds  and  pearls  at  her 
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breast.  Long  pearls  were  in  her  ears  — 
he  had  not  seen  them  there  since  before 
the  war  —  and  pearls  about  her  throat ; 
and,  beloved,  and  unaccountable  crea- 
ture, why,  unless  in  some  valiant  reac- 
tion to  l^e  and  sanity,  should  she  show 
this  revival? 

*  What  shall  we  do  to  amuse  ourselves 
to-night,  Cicdy?*  she  asked. 

She  had  never  asked  it  before.  It  had 
never  before  been  a  question  of  amusing 
themsdves.  But,  though  Miss  Latimer, 
evidoitly,  had  *  cried  and  cried,'  she 
hersdf  was  not  without  signs  of  the 
evening's  magic.  Her  little  pre-war 
dress,  pathetic  in  its  arrested  fashion, 
its  imused  richness,  became  her.  She, 
too,  wore  pearls  and  she,  too,  oddly, 
with  the  straight  line  of  her  fringe  across 
her  forehead,  recalled,  all  pinched  and 
pallid  though  she  was,  the  coiurt  of 
Charles  the  First.  No  one  could  have 
k)oked  less  likely  to  be  amused,  yet 
she  struck  him,  to-night,  as  almost 
charming. 

*  Shall  we  have  some  dummy  bridge? ' 
Antonia  went  on,  'Cicdy  is  very  good 
at  bridge,  Bevis.' 

'By  all  means,'  said  the  young  man, 
smiling  across  at  her  from  his  sofa. 

'Or,'  Antonia  amended,  starting  a 
new  row  of  her  sock,  'shall  it  be  table- 
turning?  Cicdy  is  good  at  that,  too. 
It  alwa3r8  turns  for  her.  Do  you  re- 
member what  fun  we've  had  with  it. 
Cicely?  The  night  the  Austins  came, 
and  it  hopped  into  the  comer.  And  the 
night  it  rapped  out  that  rude  message 
to  Mr.  Foster.  How  angry  he  was  and 
how  comic  it  was  to  watch  his  face!' 

'Yes;  I  remember,'  said  Miss  Lati- 
mer gently,  while  she  looked  before  her 
into  the  &e. 

'Let  us  do  that,  then.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  amusing.  Do  you  feel  like 
it.  Cicely?  You  are  the  medium,  of 
course.  It  never  did  an3rthing  without 
you.' 

Miss  Latimer  did  not,  for  some  mo- 


ments, raise  her  eyes  from  the  fire.  She 
seemed  to  deliba^te.  Wh^i  she  looked 
up  it  was  to  say,  'One  hardly  could  — 
with  only  three.' 

'Onlythree!  Why  you  and  I  and  Mr. 
Foster  sat  alone  that  very  evening 
when  it  went  so  well.' 

'I  imagine  he  had  power.' 

'Power!  Mr.  Foster!  Why  he  did 
nothing  but  protest  that  he  did  n't  be- 
lieve one  atom  in  it.' 

'Tliat  would  not  prevent  him  having 
power.  I  think  I'd  rather  not,'  Miss 
Latimer  said,  'unless  you  want  to  v^y 
much.' 

'But  I  do  want  to  very  much.  I  want 
Bevis  to  see  it.  Have  you  ever  done 
any  sitting,  Bevis?' 

'Once  or  twice.  It's  not  a  game  I 
like.  I  agree  with  Miss  Latimer.' 

He  felt,  as  he  spoke,  that  he  disliked 
it  very  much;  so  strongly  did  he  dislike 
it,  that  he  wondered  at  Antonia  for  her 
suggesticm. 

'Oh,  how  solemn,  Bevis!  When  it's 
only  a  game!  I  believe  you  are  afraid 
like  Mr.  Foster,  and  thhik  it  may  tap 
out  something  rude.  You  have  a  guilty 
secret  you  think  it  may  reveal!' 

'Many,  no  doubt.' 

'You  do  believe  in  it,  then  —  that 
it's  supernatural?' 

From  his  sofa,  whare  he  smoked,  his 
eye  at  this  met  hers  with  a  sort  of  re- 
minder, half  grim,  half  weary.  'Still 
catechisms?' it  asked  her.  She  laughed, 
and  now  he  knew  that  in  her  laugh  he 
heard  bravado. 

'As  if  a  game  could  be! '  she  answered 
hersdf.  'At  the  worst,  it's  only  Cicely's 
subconscious  trickery!  Are  you  really 
too  tired.  Cicely?  I  am  longing  for  it 
now.  It's  just  what  we  need.  It  will 
do  us  good.' 

'I  am  not  tired;  but  why  do  you 
think  a  game  will  do  us  good,  Antonia?' 
Miss  Latimer  asked. 

Antonia  looked  down  at  her  fondly, 
but  did  he  not  now  detect  the  fever  in 
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her  eye?  'Games  are  good  for  dreary 
peofde.  We  are  all  dreary,  are  n't  we? 
I  know,  at  least,  that  I  am.  So  be  kind, 
both  of  you,  and  play  with  me.  Our 
table  is  in  the  passage,  is  n't  it?' 

Now  she  tossed  her  knitting  aside 
and  left  the  room,  and  Bevis,  looking 
after  her  for  a  moment,  rose  and  limped 
to  join  her.  She  was  just  outside  the 
door,  lifting  a  bowl  of  flowers  from  the 
little  mahogany  table  that  stood  there. 
Bevis  closed  the  door  behind  them. 
Tien  he  laid  his  hands  on  the  table,^ 
arresting  her. 

'Stop  it,'  he  said.  The  door  was 
cksed,  but  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice.  'I 
don't  like  it.' 

*Why  not?'  She  also  spoke  in  a  low 
voice;  and  she  stood  still,  her  eyes  on 
his. 

*Idon't  like  it,'  he  repeated.  *  It 's  not 
ri^t  Not  now.  After  what's  happened 
in  these  years.' 

Oh,  what  a  blunder!  What  a  cursed 
bhmdo'!  He  saw,  as  he  spoke  the  words, 
the  fire  they  lighted  in  her.  She  had 
been  an  actress,  dressed  for  a  part,  pre- 
tending gayety  and  revival  to  inveigle 
him  into  an  experiment.  Over  the  table, 
her  hands  leaning  on  the  edge,  she  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

'You  do  believe  in  it,  then?  —  that 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  speak  through 
it?' 

Cursed  blunda*!  How  pale  she  had 
become,  as  if  beneath  the  actress's 
rouge.  There  was  no  laughter  left,  or 
pretence  of  gayety. 

*No;  I  don't  believe  it 's  spirits.  I  be- 
lieve, as  you  said,  that  it 's  subconscious 
trickery.  And  it's  not  a  time  to  mess 
about  with  it.  That's  all.  It's  ugly, 
out  of  place.' 

*If  it's  only  that,  subconscious  trick- 
ery,—  that's  what  I  believe  too, — 
why  should  you  mind  so  much;  or  even 


*And  irfiy  should  you  want  so  much 
to  do  it,  if  that's  all  you  believe?  It's 
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because  you  believe  more,  or  are  afraid 
of  more,  that  I  ask  you  to  give  it  up/ 

*But  is  n't  that  the  very  reason  why 
you  should  consent?  So  that  my  mind 
may  be  set  at  rest?  Don't  be  angry 
with  me,  Bevis.  That  frightens  me 
more  than  anything  —  as  you  told  me. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  this,  unless  you  make 
me  so  by  taking  it  so  seriously.' 

She  had  him  there,  neatly.  And  why 
should  he  mind  so  much?  He  did  mind, 
horridly.  But  that  was  all  the  more  rear 
son  for  pretending  not  to. 

*  Very  well,' he  said  dryly.  *  I'm  not 
angry.  I  don't  consent,  though;  I  sub- 
mit. Here;  let  me  carry  it  for  you.' 

But  he  had  forgotten  his  leg.  He 
stumbled  as  he  lifted  the  table,  and 
could  only  help  Antonia  carry  it  into 
the  room  and  set  it  down  before  the 
fire. 

*  There;  it  will  do  nicely  there,'  said 
Antonia.  *  And  those  three  little  chairs.' 
Her  voice  was  still  imsteady. 

Miss  Latimer  looked  round  at  them 
as  they  entered,  and  then  rose.  'Is  n't 
this  table  a  little  ricketty?'  she  asked, 
placing  her  finger-tips  upon  it  and 
slightly  shaking  it.  He  saw  that  she 
was  genuinely  reluctant. 

'It's  the  one  we  always  use,'  said 
Antonia.  'It's  qmte  solid.  If  you 
wanted  to  tip  it,  you  could  n't.' 

'I've  seen  larger  and  firmer  tables 
tipped,  by  people  who  wanted  to  do  it,' 
said  Miss  Latimer.  'I  have,  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say,  often  seen  people  cheat  at 
table-turning.  That 's  the  reason  I  don't 
Uke  it.' 

'You  don't  suspect  Bevis,  or  me,  I 
hope!'  laughed  Antonia,  taking  her 
place. 

'  Not  at  all.  But  people  don't  suspect 
themselves,'  said  Miss  Latimer.  She, 
too,  sat  down. 

'It's  very  good  of  you,  of  both  of 
you,  to  humor  me,'  said  Antonia,  still 
laughing.  'I  promise  you  both  not  to 
cheat.' 
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'Shall  I  put  out  the  lamps?'  asked 
Bevis  coldly. 

And  it  was  still  Antonia  who  direct- 
ed the  installation,  replying,  *0h,  no; 
that's  not  at  all  necessary.  We  have 
never  sat  in  the  dark.  It  was  broad  day- 
light, before  tea,  with  the  Austins.* 

Bevis  took  his  place,  and  they  laid 
their  hands  lightly  on  the  table. 

*  And  we  may  go  on  talking,'  Antonia 
added. 

But  they  did  not  talk.  As  if  the  very 
spirit  of  dumbness  had  emanated  from 
their  outspread  hands,  they  sat  silent, 
and  Bevis  seemed  at  once  to  hear  the 
muffled  rhythm  of  their  hearts  beating 
in  syncopated  measure. 

The  pulsations  were  heavy  in  his 
finger-tips  and  seemed  to  be  sending 
little  electric  currents  into  the  wood 
beneath  them.  Observant,  skeptical, 
and,  with  it  all,  exasperated,  he  watch- 
ed himself,  and  felt  sure  that  soon  the 
table,  yielding  to  some  interplay  of 
force,  would  begin  to  tip. 

But  long  moments  passed,  and  it  did 
not  stir,  and  after  his  first  intense  an- 
ticipation, his  attention  dropped,  with 
a  sense  of  comparative  relief,  to  more 
familiar  uses.  He  had  not  looked  at  ei- 
ther of  his  companions,  but  he  now  be- 
came aware  of  them,  of  their  breathing 
and  their  heart-beats,  with  an  intima- 
cy which,  he  felt,  turning  his  thoughts 
curiously,  savored  of  the  unlawful. 
People  were  not  meant  to  be  aware  of 
each  other  after  such  a  fashion,  with 
consciousnesses  fallen  far  below  the 
normal  mental  meeting-groimd  to  the 
fimdamental  crucibles  of  the  organism 
where  the  physical  machinery  and  the 
psychical  personality  became  so  mys- 
teriously intermingled.  There,  in  the 
first  place,  —  it  pleased  him  to  trace  it 
out,  and  he  was  glad  to  keep  his  mind 
occupied,  —  there  lay  the  basis  of  his 
objection  to  the  ambiguous  pastime. 
As  he  meditated  it,  his  awareness  of 
this  intimacy  became  so  troubling  that. 


withdrawing  his  thoughts  from  it  de- 
cisively, he  fixed  them  upon  the  mere 
visual  perception  of  Antonia's  hands, 
and  Miss  Latimer's. 

Miss  Latimer's  were  small,  dry,  light. 
The  thumb  ciu-led  back  and,  though 
the  palm  was  broad,  the  finger-tips 
were  pointed.  He  had  no  link  with 
them,  no  clue  to  them,  and,  though  he 
strove  to  see  them  as  objects  only,  as 
pale  patterns  on  the  dark  wood,  he  was 
aware,  disagreeably,  that  he  shrank 
from  them  and  their  hidden,  yet  felt, 
significance. 

Antonia's  hands  he  knew  so  weU.  But 
he  was  not  to  rest  in  the  mere  contem- 
plation of  their  beauty.  Everywhere, 
to-night,  the  veils  of  appearance  were 
melting  before  the  emergence  of  some 
till  now  imseen  reality;  and  so  it  was 
that  Antonia's  hands,  as  he  looked  at 
them,  ceased  to  express  her  soft,  sweet 
life,  its  luxury,  its  moumfulness,  its 
merriment,  and,  like  the  breathing  and 
the  heart-beats,  conveyed  to  him  the 
mysterious  and  fimdamental  part  of 
her  being,  all  in  her  that  she  was  uncon- 
scious of  expressing.  Laid  out  upon 
the  darkness,  they  were  piteous  hands 
—  helpless  and  abandoned  to  destiny. 

And  his  own?  As  he  examined  them, 
he  felt  himself  sinking  still  further 
into  the  sense  of  forbidden  revelation. 
Small,  delicately  fashioned,  if  strong 
and  resolute,  they  expressed  his  own 
personality  in  what  it  had  of  closest 
and  most  alien.  He  did  not  like  himself, 
seen  at  these  close  quarters;  or,  rather, 
he  frightened  himself:  the  physical 
machinery  was  too  fragile  an  appara- 
tus in  his  make-up.  It  did  not  secure 
him  sufficiently.  It  did  not  sufficiently 
secure  Antonia.  For,  while  there  was 
the  strength,  the  resoluteness,  there  was 
fear  in  his  hands;  more  fear  than  in 
hers.  He  saw  more  than  she  did;  or  was 
it  that  he  was  more  alert  to  fear,  more 
aware  of  what  was  to  be  feared?  While 
she  wandered   sadly   in  dreams  and 
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abandcmed  horself  to  peril  because  she 
did  not  know  where  p^  lay,  he  saw 
and  felt  reality,  sharply,  subtly,  like  a 
scent  upon  the  breeze,  like  a  shadow 
cast  by  an  unseen  presence;  and  be- 
cause he  was  so  subtle,  so  conscious 
and  resolute,  he  was  responsible. 

That  was  what  it  came  to  for  him, 
with  a. suddenness  that  had  in  it  an 
dement  of  physical  shock.  It  was  he 
akme  who  saw  where  peril  lay,  and 
he  ak>ne  who  could  withhold  Antonia 
from  thus  spreading  her  spirit  on  the 
darkness.  He  looked  back  at  her  hands, 
and  a  pang  of  terror  sped  through  him. 
Something  had  happened  to  them; 
something  had  pass^  from  them,  or 
into  them.  He  was  an  ass,  of  course,  an 
impressionable,  nervous  ass;  yet  he  saw 
than  as  doomed,  unresisting  creatures; 
and,  while  he  controlled  himself  to 
think,  knowing  himself  infected  with 
the  virus  of  the  horrid  game,  the  table 
suddenly,  as  if  with  a  long-drawn,  well- 
ing sigh,  stirred,  rose,  —  he  felt  it  rising 
under  his  fingers,  —  and  slowly  tipped 
toward  Miss  Latimer. 

It  was  Antonia,  then,  who  said,  al- 
most as  if  with  frivolity,  'We're  off!' 

Bfiss  Latimer  sat  silent,  her  head 
bent  down  in  an  attitude  brooding  and 
remote. 

He  table,  returning  to  the  level, 
after  a  pause  rocked  slowly  to  and  fro. 

Xicdy,  if  it  raps,  will  you  say  the 
alphabet  for  it,  while  I  spell? '  Antonia 
murmured. 

He  recognized  the  forced  conunon- 
phice  of  her  voice.  Miss  Latimer  bowed 
her  head  in  answer. 

TTie  table  rocked  more  and  more  vio- 
lently. Antonia  had  half  to  rise  in  her 
chair  to  keep  her  hands  upon  it  as  it 
tipped  from  her  toward  Miss  Latimer. 
Then,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  b^un,  it 
was  still,  and  then  he  heard  a  soft 
yet  sharp  report,  as  of  a  small  electric 
shock  in  the  very  wood  itself.  One, 
two,  three;  a  pause;  and,  one,  two. 


three,  again.  A  rhythm  distinct  and 
detestable. 

Conjecture  raced  through  his  mind. 
He  had  said  that  he  had  played  the 
game;  but  he  had  only  seen  the  table 
turned  and  tipped;  he  had  never  heard 
these  sounds.  Unable  to  distrust  his 
senses,  though  aware  that  anyone  ebe's 
he  woidd  have  distrusted,  he  located 
them  in  the  very  wood  imder  their 
hands.  They  did  not  come  from  Miss 
Latimer's  toe-joints;  nor  from  his  or 
Tony's.  Well,  what  of  it?  It  was  some 
oddity  of  magnetism,  like  the  tipping; 
and  now  that  the  experience  was  actu- 
ally upon  them,  he  felt,  rather  than  any 
panic,  a  dry,  almost  a  light  curiosity, 
seeing,  with  relief  for  his  delay,  that  to 
have  interfered,  to  have  stopped  the 
game  and  made  a  row,  would  have  been 
to  dignify  it  and  fix  it  in  Tony's  unsat- 
isfied mind  stamped  with  a  fear  more 
definite  than  any  she  had  felt. 

'Are  you  there?'  Miss  Latimer  was 
saying,  in  a  prim,  automatic  voice,  as 
of  one  long-accustomed  to  these  com- 
mimions.  *One  for  no,  and  three  for 
yes,  and  two  for  imcertain.  Is  that 
agreed?' 

The  table  rapped  three  times. 

*Are  you  ready?  Shall  I  begin  the 
alphabet?' 

Again  three  raps. 

Her  voice  now  altered.  It  was  al- 
most drowsily,  with  head  bent  down, 
that  she  began,  evenly,  to  enumerate  the 
letters.  *A,  B'  —  A  rap  fell  neatly  at 
the  second  sound. 

*B,'  Antonia  announced. 

Miss  Latimer  resumed:  *A,  B,  C,  D, 
E '  —  Another  rap  arrested  her. 

*0h  —  it  is  going  to  be  "Bevis"! '  An- 
tonia murmured.  *  It 's  for  you,  Bevis ! ' 

'Rap!' said  the  table. 

*That  is  no;  it  is  not  for  Captain  Sal- 
tonhall,'  said  Miss  Latimer  drowsily; 
and,  drowsily,  she  took  up  the  alpha- 
bet. 

The  table,   uninterrupted   by  any 
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comment^  speUed  out  the  word  'Be- 
side.* 

*  Beside.  How  odd!'  said  Antonia. 
It   was   very   wearisome.    Already 

they  seemed  to  have  sat  there  for  hours. 
His  fear  had  not  returned;  but  curiosity 
no  longer  consciously  sustained  him. 
An  insufferable  languor,  rather,  fell 
upon  him,  and  fumes  of  sleep  seemed 
to  coil  heavily  about  his  eyelids.  He 
wished  he  could  have  a  cigarette.  He 
wished  the  thing  would  go  more  qmck- 
ly  and  be  over. 

*T,  H,  E,'  had  been  spelled  out,  and 
Antonia  had  reported  *  the.'  Miss  Lati- 
mer's drugged  voice  had  taken  up  the 
alphabet  again,  and  the  table  had 
rapped  at  *P.' 

Now  the  word  demanded  nearly  the 
whole  alphabet  for  the  finding  of  its 
letters.  'O,'  came.  Then  *U.' 

Antonia  sat  still.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed,  strangely,  devouringly,  on' Miss 
Latimer,  whose  head,  drooping  forward, 
seemed  that  of  a  swooning  person. 

*P,  O,  U,  N,  T,'  was  rapped  out. 

Not  till  then  did  it  flash  upon  him, 
and  it  came  to  him  from  Antonia's  face 
rather  than  from  the  half-forgotten 
phrase.  He  sprang  up  on  his  insecure 
leg,  righting  himself  by  a  snatch  at  the 
table. 

*Stop  the  damned  thing!'  he  ex- 
claimed. 'It's  quoting  you!' 

Miss  Latimer's  hands  slid  into  her 
lap.  She  sat  as  if  profoundly  asleep. 

Antonia  rose  from  her  place,  and  at 
last  she  looked  at  him. 

*  Beside  the  fountain.  Beside  the 
fountain.  He  is  there,'  she  said. 

Bevis  seized  her  by  the  wrist.  'Non- 
sense!' he  said  loudly.  'Miss  Latimer 
is  a  medium  —  as  you  know.  Her  sub- 
consciousness got  at  yours.  They  are 
the  words  you  used  the  other  morning.' 

'He  is  there,'  Antonia  repeated,  'and 
I  must  see  him.' 

.  He  held  her  for  a  moment,  measuring 
his  fear  by  hers.  Then,  releasing  her. 


'All  right,'  he  said.    'I'U  come,  too. 
We  shall  see  nothing.'  But  he  was  not 
>  sure. 

They  crossed  the  room,  Antonia 
swiftly  going  before  him.  She  paused 
so  that  he  might  come  up  with  her  be- 
fore she  drew  back  the  curtain  from 
the  third  window.  The  moon  was  high. 
The  cedar  was  black  against  the  bright^ 
ness.  They  looked  down  into  the  flag- 
ged garden  and  saw  the  empty  moon- 
fight.  Empty.  Nothing  was  there. 

'Are  you  satisfied?'  Bevis  asked  her. 
He  placed  his  arm  around  her  waist  and 
a  passionate  triumph  filled  him.  Empty. 
They  were  safe.  Motionless  within  his 
grasp,  she  started  and  stared  and  found 
notUng.  Only  the  fountain  was  there, 
a  thin  spear  of  wavering  light,  and  the 
fritillaries,  rising  like  ghosts  from  their 
narrow  beds. 

'Are  you  satisfied?'  Bevis  repeated. 
They  seemed  measurelessly  alone  there 
at  the  exorcised  window  —  alone,  after 
the  menace,  as  they  had  never  been. 
He  held  her  closely  while  they  looked 
out,  putting  his  other  arm  around  her» 
too,  as  if  for  final  security.  'Will  you 
come  away  with  me  to-morrow?'  he 
whispered. 

She  looked  at  him.  No,  it  was  not 
triumph  yet.  Her  eyes  were  empty  — 
butof  him,  too.  They  showed  him  only 
a  blank  horror. 

'What  does  it  mean?'  she  said. 

Dropping  the  curtain  behind  theni» 
he  looked  round  at  Miss  Latimer.  Had 
she  just  moved  forward?  Or  for  how 
long  had  she  been  leaning  like  that  on 
the  table,  her  head  upon  her  arms? 

'It  means  her,'  he  said.  'She  read 
your  fears;  she  saw  them.  Have  you 
had  enough  of  it,[Tony  ?  Have  you  done 
playing  with  madness?' 

'How  could  she  read  my  fear?  I  was 
not  thinking  of  it.  I  had  forgotten  it. 
It  was  not  she.  It  came  from  something 
else.'  She  was  shuddering  within  his 
arms  and  her  eyes,  with  their  devour- 
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;  question,  were  on  the  seated  figure. 
No,  it  did  n't.  From  nothing  else  at 

It  came  from  you  and  from  me  — 
i  from  her  —  all  of  us  together.  It 
s  some  power  in  her  that  conveyed  it 
our  senses.' 

You,  I,  and  she  —  and  something 
e,*  said  Antonia. 

?hid  drew  away  from  him  and  went 
ward  the  fire,  but  so  unsteadily  that 
le  had  to  pause  and  lay  her  hajid  on 
chair  as  she  wait.  At  the  table  she 
opped.  Miss  Latimer  still  sat  fallen 
invaid  upon  it.  Silently  Antonia 
ood,  looking  at  her. 

'She's  asleep,  I  think,'  said  Bevis. 
[e  wished  that  she  were  dead.  'It  has 
diausted  her.' 

Antcmia  put  out  her  hand  and  touch- 
d  her.  'It  never  was  like  this  before. 
-  Yes,'  she  said,  after  a  pause,  'she  is 
reathiDg  very  quietly.  She  must  be 
deep.  And  I  will  go  now.' 

She  moved  away  swiftly;  but,  strid- 
3g  after  her,  he  caught  her  at  the  door, 
azmg  her  hand  on  the  lock. 

*What  do  you  want?  she  said,  stop- 
«ng  still  and  looking  at  him. 

He  said  nothing  for  a  moment.  'You 
Qust  n't  be  alone,'  he  then  answered. 

'What  do  you  want?'  she  repeated; 
nd  she  continued  to  look  at  hhn  with 
I  ooki  gentleness.  'I  must  be  alone.' 

'I  must  come  with  you.  I  make  my 


claim,  in  spite  of  what  you  feel  —  for 
your  sake.' 

Still  with  the  cold  gentleness,  she 
shook  her  head.  'You  don't  under- 
stand,' she  said.  'You  couldn't  say 
that  if  you  understood.  Good-night.' 

When  she  had  closed  the  door  behind 
her,  he  stood  beside  it  for  a  long  mo- 
ment, wondering,  even  still,  if  he  should 
not  follow  her.  Then  he  remembered 
Miss  Latimer,  sleeping  there  —  or  was 
she  sleeping?  —  behind  him.  He  went 
back  round  the  screai.  She  had  not 
stirred  and,  after  looking  at  her  for  a 
moment,  he  leaned  over  her,  as  Antonia 
had  done,  and  listened.  She  was  breath- 
ing qmetly,  but  now  he  felt  sure  that 
she  was  not  asleep.  The  pretence  was 
a  refuge  she  had  taken  against  reve- 
lations overpowering  to  her  as  well  as 
to  Antonia.  She  was  not  asleep,  and 
should  he  leave  her  alone  in  the  now 
haunted  room? 

Restless,  questioning,  he  limped  up 
and  down,  and,  going  again  to  the  win- 
dow, he  drew  the  curtain  and  again 
looked  out.  Nothing.  Of  course,  noth- 
ing. Only  the  fountain  and  the  white 
fritillaries  —  strange,  ghostly,  pallid 
and  brooding.  Well,  they  would  get 
through  the  night.  To-morrow  should 
be  the  end  of  it.  He  promised  himself, 
as  he  turned  away,  that  Antonia  should 
come  with  him  to-morrow. 


(To  be  concluded) 
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*Ydu  will  proceed  to  K6flnila  with 
supply  convoy  of  ten  sleighs/  my  or- 
ders had  said,  —  'head  of  the  drivers, 
M.  Pop6v.' 

I  was  to  be  the  only  passenger,  ap- 
parently, on  a  four-days'  trip  across  the 
frozen  bogs  and  forests  of  Arctic  Rus- 
sia; for  it  was  late  February,  and  winter 
was  at  its  depth. 

The  under-officer  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
patching took  me  out  into  the  sleigh- 
yard  in  search  of  my  head  driver.  At 
his  call  a  squat  figure  separated  it- 
self from  a  chattering  group  of  drivers, 
men  and  women,  and  came  lumbering 
toward  us  in  his  heavy  winter  clothing. 
The  face  and  contour  seemed  vaguely 
familiar,  and  I  looked  again  at  the  fig- 
ure and  again  at  the  order  in  my  hand. 
*K6fkula.  M.  Pop6v.'  True  enough! 
It  was  indeed  none  other  than  my  com- 
panion of  the  Moscow  train,  Mef6di! 

At  the  same  moment  he  recognized 
me,  and  a  pleasant  smile  played  hide- 
and-seek  in  his  reddish  b^rd,  and 
lighted  up  the  comers  of  his  eyes.  He 
blew  his  nose  with  his  fingers,  wiped 
them  on  his  pantaloons,  and  presented 
them  to  me  in  a  cordial  hand-shake. 

*  Zdrdvstvuite,  Mr.  OflSicer;  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you  again!  You  will  be 
traveling  with  us  in  our  convoy,  yes? 
Magnificent!  And  you  will  consent  to 
ride  with  me!* 

And  at  his  order  the  women  and 
men  unloaded  the  bags  and  cases  from 
Mef6di's  sleigh  and  transferred  them 


to  the  others.  This  must  have  be^Q  a 
genuine  sacrifice  for  Mef6di,  for  pas- 
sengers paid  only  a  small  lump  sum 
for  transportation — not  nearly  as  much 
as  his  stiu-dy  horse  could  earn  by  haul- 
ing freight. 

It  was  very  cold.  Rime  coated  the 
shaggy  horses,  and  hoar-frost  clung  to 
the  beards  and  shawls  of  the  drivers, 
even  powdering  their. hair  with  white. 
Clumsy  mittened  hands  piled  my  bag- 
gage into  the  deep  box  of  the  sleigh, 
and  in  the  midst  of  my  pieces  Mef6di 
made  a  snug  little  nest  for  me. 

'Plant  yourself,  please!'  said  Mef6di, 
and  buzzed  around  me,  swathing  me 
up  in  robes  and  burrowing  into  the 
hay  in  the  bottom  for  a  warm  place  for 
my  feet,  punctuating  every  movem^it 
with  *so,*  'now  look,'  or  'see  how,' 
until  at  last,  satisfied  with  the  job,  he 
stepped  back  and  beamed  on  me  from 
his  kindly  eyes. 

'How  now?  NichegSf  —  nothing  to 
complain  of?' 

I  could  n't  have  been  more  comfort- 
able, I  assured  him.  So,  after  one  last 
tug  at  their  binding  ropes,  the  convoy 
started  down  the  village  street,  past  the 
shrine  at  the  cross-roads,  and  out  on  to 
the  winter  road  through  the  dense  pine 
forest. 

And  the  stillness  of  it!  Fancy  a  land 
that  never  hears  the  sound  of  train,  or 
steamer,  or  factory;  where  for  six  long 
months  no  sound  of  a  wagon-wheel  is 
heard;  where  runners  slip  noiselessly 
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3ver  the  smooth  track,  with  never  even 
i  sleigh-bell  to  announce  their  ap- 
proach; where  even  the  thud  of  horses' 
boofs  is  smotha^  in  the  soft  snow! 
Small  wonder  that  the  peasant  plods 
on  hour  after  hour  in  silence,  head  bent, 
eyes  gazing  blankly  into  space,  thoughts 
wandering  off  and  off,  only  God  knows 
where,  evolving  childlike  philosophies 
to  startle  a  sophisticated  world. 

Just  so  we  journeyed  on,  I  snug  in 
the  warm  nest  Mef6di  had  made  for 
me,  and  he  trudging  stolidly  alongside, 
only  occasionally  calling  out  to  D6bry, 
the  horse.  (Pretty  conceit  that,  calling 
him  D6bTy  —  kind,  gentle,  good!  But 
of  course  Mefodi  would  do  it  —  it  was 
just  the  kind  of  thing  he  would  do!) 

The  road  turned  down  a  sharp  little 
hiU  and  on  to  the  ice  of  a  river.  One  by 
one,  as  the  slmghs  came  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  the  horses  pricked  up  their 
ears,  hunched  their  withers,  and  with 
a  sDort  of  joy  plimged  at  a  dead  run 
down  the  steep  grade  —  their  eight- 
himdred-pound  loads  behind  them,  and 
their  gleeful  drivers  racing  alongside 
shouting  glad  words  of  admonition. 

It  came  our  turn  and  down  we  went 
—  one  wild  whizz!  I  felt  an  impulse  to 
cross  myself — I  think  Mef6cli  did, 
with  the  hand  that  held  his  whip! 
With  the  other  he  held  the  lines,  while 
his  two  feet  pelted  down  the  hill  in  a 
mad  effort,  bundled  as  he  was,  to  keep 
up  with  his  running  horse. 

The  exdtonent  over,  Mef6di  came 
alongside  agMn,  panting  for  breath,  his 
eyes  snapping  with  excitement. 

'Nicheg6?'  he  asked;  'nothing  the 
matter  with  that?* 

'Delightful!'  said  I.  'But  isn't  it 
dangerous  with  this  load?  If  the  horse 
should  stumble  and  break  his  legs?' 

'But  he  does  n't  stumble.' 

'But  —  suppose  he  did  stumble?' 

'But  he  does  n't  stumble!'  repeated 
Mef6di,  with  an  air  of  finality,  dismiss- 
ing the  subject. 


Now,  the  road  running  for  miles 
along  the  level  ice,  it  was  easy  hauling, 
and  Mef6di  hopped  on  at  my  feet.  He 
accepted  a  cigarette,  broke  it  carefully 
in  two,  fished  a  very  dirty  holder  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  fixing  half  the  treas- 
ured smoke  in  the  end  of  the  holder, 
lighted  it  at  my  match. 

'How  do  they  call  you,  Mr.  Ofiicer?' 
asked  he. 

'By  Peter,' said  L 

'Peter!  So.  And  you're  from  what 
district?' 

'From  no  district,  Mef6d'ka;  I  come 
from  America!' 

I  watched  furtively  for  the  effect  of 
this  announcement  —  the  name  of  oiu* 
great  land  of  liberty  to  which,  we  have 
been  told,  all  oppressed  Russia  has 
looked  for  decades. 

'America,'  repeated  Mef6di.  'North 
America  or  South  America?' 

As&f,  just  ahead  of  us,  threw  the 
lines  over  the  front  of  his  sleigh  and 
came  back  to  join  us. 

To  me,  'Zdr&vtstvuite!'  and  to 
Mef6di,  'What  for  a  man  is  this?' 

'This  is  an  Amerikdnets^*  replied 
Mef6di,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  had 
hobnobbed  with  Yanks  all  his  days. 

* Amerikdntsyl  Yes,  I  know  them,' 
said  As&f  sagely,  nodding  his  head.  'I 
know  them  well.  They're  from-the- 
mind-gone-out!' 

'Prom-the-mind-gone-out?'  asked 
M6fodi  in  surprise.  (They  had  already 
forgotten  my  presence.) 

'Very,  indeed,'  replied  Asdf.  'Could 
n't  you  teU  they  were?  See  how  they 
must  always  be  drinking  water!  Look 
at  the  crazy  spectacles  they  wear,  with 
little  frames  as  big  as  horse-yokes! 
And  how  they  must  have  everything 
done  in  a  hurry!  And  when  they  say 
"no"  it  means  "no"!  Anyone  imder- 
stands  that  "no"  does  n't  mean  "no." 
Could  n't  you  see  that  they  were  from- 
the-mind-gone-out  ? ' 

'But  they're  very  capable,'  ventured 
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Mef6di  mildly;  *they  can  do  every- 
thing. Didn't  they  have  the  trams 
going  again  in  Archangel  in  the  wink 
of  an  eye?' 

*And  how  not  do  everything?'  snap- 
ped As&f.  *  Could  n't  we  do  everything 
if  we  ate  as  much  as  they?' 

*My  wife's  uncle's  father-in-law/ 
mused  Mef6di,  'went  away  into  Amer- 
ica, and  one  beautiful  day  he  died,  and 
all  the  relatives  received  money.* 

And  for  the  moment  he  was  lost  in 
memories. 

*0h,  they're  all  rich,  these  Ameri' 
kdrdsy*  explained  As&f  .  *  They  're  bom 
with  gold  in  their  teeth.  I  myself  have 
seen  it.* 

We  went  on  and  on,  back  into  the 
pines  again,  over  a  low  ridge,  and  after 
'  nightfall  wound  down  a  long  hill  to  an 
izfrdshka  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

*Here  we  will  rest,'  said  Mef6di, 
'four  hours,  and  then  off  on  the  road 
again.  Let's  be  drinking  tea.* 

The  izbiishka  was  a  great  low  hut 
built  of  logs.  It  served  as  a  rest-house 
for  the  convoys  traveling  over  the  win- 
ter road  in  either  direction,  and  some 
forty  sleighs  and  horses  stood  in  the 
yard.  A  door  four  feet  high  gave  en- 
trance to  it  on  one  side.  In  a  comer  of 
the  interior  was  a  large  pile  of  stones 
that  served  as  a  stove,  the  smok^  from 
which  was  expected  to  find  its  way  out 
of  the  doorway,  or  a  small  hole  imder* 
the  roof,  depending  on  the  wind.  The 
logs  were  charred  with  smoke/  and  the 
panes  of  the  two  small  window^stained 
dingy  brown.  At  a  rough  table  sat  a 
dozen  or  more  drivers,  drinking  tea 
and  making  jokes  about  the  wOmai  of 
the  company,  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind.  Along  one  entire  side  was  a  crude 
log-shelf,  on  which  were  filed  away 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  other  dri- 
vers, —  himselves  and  herd^lves,  — 
packed  in  like  herring  and  snoring 
away  blissfully,  quite  warm  and  happy 


in  their  heavy  winter  clothing.  There 
were  in  all  some  forty-odd  people,  and 
what  with  the  smoke,  not  air  enough  in 
the  hut  for  eight,  but  warmth  enough 
for  eighty.  Their  idea  of  comfort,  may 
be,  but  not  mine  —  even  though  it  was 
ten  below  out-of-doors. 

*  'F6d'ka,*  said  I,  *dayou  know  what? 
1*11  sleep  outside  in  the  sleigh!* 

Mef6di  said  never  a  word,  but  a 
gentle  ix>mpassionate  look  appeared  in 
the  depths  of  his  gray  eyes  as  he  fol- 
lowed me  out  and  arranged  the  little 
sleigh  for  sleeping:  a  big  bag  of  hay 
under  my  head  for  a  pillow,  and.  heaps, 
of  loose  hay*  over  my  feet.  I  had  on  a 
sheepskin  great-coat,  and  felt  sure  of 
being  warm.  But  Mef6di  knew  better. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh  he 
pulled  out  his  kush,  made  of  heavy 
reindeer  skin,  with  deep  furry  cuffs  and 
a  great  hood  to  go  completely  over  the 
head. 

*But  you*ll  need  this  yourself, 
Mef6di,'  said  I,  'on  the  road  in  the 
early  morning.  It  will  be  bitter  cold 
then!' 

'I  shan't  be  needing  it,'  he  replied. 
'If  I  did,  I'd  teU  you.' 

And  he  tucked  me  in  as  tenderly  as 
Annushka  tucked  in  little  V&nya  at 
home;  and  I  lay  snug  and  warm  under 
the  ^Snapping  fix)st  and  crystal  stars. 

I  was  awake,  though,  when  they 
finally  came  out  of  the  izbiishka  and 
took  to  the  road  again.  As&f  came  out 
with  Mef6di.  Through  half-shut  eyes 
I  saw  him  stop  and  look  down  on  me 
bimdled  up  in  the  hay  in  Mef6di's 
furs.  He  bobbed  his  head  gently  up 
and  down,  and  struck  a  comic  attitude, 
one  thumb  indicating  me,  the  other 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  nice, 
warm,  smelly  nest  out  of  which  they  had 
just  come. 

'Now  look,  F6d'ka!*  said  he.  'See 
how!  Didn't  I  teU  you  they  were 
from-the-mind-gone^>ut  ?  * 
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Henbt  Lse  HiGomsoN,  who  died  in 
Boston  on  November  14, 1919,  personi- 
fied to  an  extraordinary  d^ree  a  qual- 
ity in  American  citizenship  for  which 
the  need  was  never  greater  than  at  the 
present  moment.  This  was  the  quality 
of  a  patriot's  idealism  evoked  in  time  of 
war  and  sustained  to  the  very  end  of  a 
long  life.  He  was  the  embodied  refuta^ 
tion  of  the  doctrine,  now  proclaimed  on 
many  ades,  that  the  war-time  spirit  of 
ideaUsm  is  all  very  fine,  but  that  it  can- 
not be  expected  to  endure.   In  him  it 
did  endure  —  in  him  and  a  few  others, 
scattered  throughout  the  coimtry,  who 
offered  their  lives  in  the  physical  strug-. 
gle  of  the  Civil  War,  yet  found  in  it  also 
a  great  spiritual  adventure,  from  which 
they  returned  spiritually  quickened  for. 
the  rest  of  their  days.  The  rigid  realists 
can  point  to  their  tens  of  thousands,^ 
iK>t  so  quickoied,  but  rather  hardened; 
to  make  the  most  of  every  material  op- 
portunity that  reared  its  head  once  wai*- 
was  put  aside;  and  none  can  deny  that; 
such' there  were,  in  disheartening  num-- 
b»s.  Such  no  doubt  there  will  be  again,,  - 
in  the  new  period  on  which  we  have 
entered.  But  a.life  like  that  of  Major 
H%ginson,  ending  on  the  threshold  of 
this  period,  has  something  to  say  both 
of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  What  it 
ineant  to  the  young  inen  of  successive 
gnmitions  for  whom  he  was  an  inspir- 
ing visible  presence,  his  memory  may 
•till  mean  to  the  multitude  of  his  coun- 
trymwi  who  have  now  laid  down  their 


arms  after  the  greatest  of  wars,  and  are. 
confronted  with  the  immediate  danger 
of  losing  that  generous  spirit  of  idealism 
which  it  nourished  in  them.  He  did  not 
lose  this  spirit  —  nor  need  they. 

If  Major  Higginson,  in  respect  of  his 
sustained  idealism,  represented  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  he  embod- 
ied also  several  obvious  contradictions. 
His  very  title  of  *  Major'  was  one  of 
them;  he  was  in  reality  brevetted  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, U.S. v.,  before  the  end 
of  the  war  'for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services,'  and  might  naturaUy  have 
^ne  through  life  Colonel  Higginson.' 
He  wa!^  commonly  designated  'the  first 
citizen  of  Boston '  -:—  and  so  justly  that 
no  second  ciiizto  has  stepped  at  once 
into  his  vacant  p\ice\  but,  not  even  a 
native  of  New  England,  he  was  bom  in 
I^ew  York,  November  18,  18S4.  He 
Wa3^a  preeminent  son  of  Harvard,  but 
stiidi^  atthe  University  for  less  than  a 
smgle*year,  the  freshman  year  of  the 
class  p^  1855.  He  was  best  known 
throi^hout  t{i^  country  as  a  patron  of 
ihusi^  and  education,  as  the  'founder 
ecnjd'sustainer '  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
0/chestra  and  a  liberal  benefactor  of 
Haryiarjpl;  he  was  a  Puritan  at  heart, 
and  ill  his  daily  life  a  hardrworking, 
hard-headed  man  of  affsSrs,  deeply  im- 
mersed in  intensely  practical  matters,  a 
member  of  an  important  financial  firm, 
a  director  of  powerful  corporations. 
For  approximately  forty  years  he  held 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  public  eye; 
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but  he  never  held  public  office.  It  was 
as  a  private  citizen,  a  great  private  citi- 
zen, that  he  did  his  far-reaching  work 
for  his  community  and  his  country. 

Major  Higginson  was  forty-seven 
years  old  when,  in  1881,  he  established, 
out  of  resoiu-ces  acquired  by  his  own 
industry  and  intelligence,  not  through 
inheritance,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  committed  himself  to 
maintaining  it  by  means  of  resources 
still  to  be  acquired  on  the  same  terms. 
This  work  lasted  for  thirty-seven  years. 
It  would  have  been  an  impossible  task 
but  for  certain  personal  endowments, 
^  native  and  cultivated  —  courage,  im- 
selfishness,  a  capacity  for  public  friend- 
ship, and  a  pervading  sense  of  whimsi- 
cal humor,  diat  surest  companion  to  a 
true  sense  of  relative  values.  These 
gifts  were  not  suddenly  bestowed  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven.  They  grew  out 
of  his  inheritances,  his  boyhood,  and 
^e  maturing  experiences  of  his  earlier 
■'^    manhood. 

The  essential  Puritan  in  him,  that 
part  of  him  which  cried  out  against  ex- 
travagance and  waste,  both  public  and 
private,  and  gave  to  his  personal  habits 
an  austerity  quite  foreign  to  the  house- 
holds of  modem  American  financiers, 
came  to  him  direct  from  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  New  England.  His  first  Amer- 
ican ancestor  of  his  own  name  was 
the  Reverend  Francis  Higginson,  who 
came  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  16^. 
This  Puritan  divine  had,  in  the  words 
of  Cotton  Mather,  'a  most  charming 
voice,  which  rendered  him  imto  his 
hearers,  in  all  his  exercises,  another 
Ezekiel,  for  Zo,  he  was  unto  theniy  as  a 
very  lovely  song  of  one  thai  hath  a  pleas- 
ant voice,  and  can  play  well  upon  an  in- 
strument.^ This  suggestion  of  music  in 
a  pioneer  of  bleak  New  England  may 
be  associated,  by  no  overstraining  of 
fancy,  with  his  distant  descendant. 

The  generations  between  the  Salem 
minister  and  Major  Higginson's  father. 


George  Higginson,  were  constantly  fed 
from  the  streams  of  Massachusetts 
blood  and  tradition.  To  cite  these  trib- 
utaries would  be  to  make  a  catalogue 
of  family  names  intimately  associated 
with  the  civil  and  religious  direction  of 
New  England.  It  is  enough  to  say  here 
that  in  his  father  Major  Higginson  had 
a  friend  and  exemplar  who  definitely 
affected  the  course  of  his  life.  Greoige 
Higginson's  early  mercantile  ventures 
in  New  York  came  to  grief  in  the  finan- 
cial disturbances  of  1837.  He  then 
came  to  Boston,  where  in  1848  he  form- 
ed, with  his  cousin,  John  C.  Lee,  the 
stock-brokerage  firm  of  Lee  &  Higgin- 
son. It  was  a  day  of  comparatively- 
small  things,  and  George  Higginson 
never  owned  a  house  or  a  horse  of  his 
own  until  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death  in  1889.  But  he  gave  his  chil- 
dren, four  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  that 
the  time  and  place  afforded  in  the  way 
of  education,  and  set  them  a  high  stand- 
ard of  helpfubiess  and  int^rity.  One 
day  a  business  friend,  irritated  by  some 
misconception,  walked  into  his  oflSce 
and  said,  'Mr.  Higginson,  I  alwa3rs  sup- 
posed you  were  an  honest  man.'  *No, 
you  did  not,*  was  the  answer;  *you 
knew  it.*  Taking  such  facts  for  grant- 
ed, and  a  constant  readiness  to  do 
things  for  others,  were  thus  bred  in  the 
bone  of  his  son  Henry. 

When  he  was  a  boy  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  he  took  his  part  with  a 
fierce  energy  in  the  snowball  fights  on 
Boston  Common.  Henry  Adams,  in  his 
Education,  recalls  the  battles  between 
the  Latin  School  boys  and  all  comers 
on  the  Common,  the  trick  of  inserting 
stones  in  snowballs,  and  his  own  de- 
pression one  day  at  *  seeing  one  of  his 
trustiest  leaders,  Henry  Higginson  — 
"BuUy  Hig,"  his  school  name  —  struck 
by  a  stone  over  the  eye,  and  led  off 
the  field  bleeding  in  rather  a  ghastly 
manner.* 

His  collie  career  was  cut  short  be- 
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fore  the  end  of  one  year  by  a  weakness 
of  his  eyes.  Tlus  did  not  disqualify  him 
for  business,  and  for  several  years  he 
was  employed  in  the  counting-house  of 
S.  &  E.  Austin,  a  wdl-known  firm  of 
Boston  merchants.  But  'Trade,'  as  he 
wrote  from  Europe  to  his  father  in 
1857,  *was  not  satisfying  to  the  inner 
man  as  a  life-occupation.'  Having 
gtme  abroad,  in  1856,  without  definite 
plans,  be  soon  found  himself  bent  on 
the  serious  study  of  music.  'If  I  find 
that  I  am  not  profiting  at  all  by  my 
work,'  he  wrote  to  his  father,  'I  shall 
throw  it  up  and  go  home.  If  I  gain 
something,  I  shall  stick  to  it.  You  will 
ask,  '*  What  is  to  come  of  it  all  if  suc- 
cessful?** I  do  not  know.  But  this  is 
dear.  I  have  then  improved  my  own 
powets,  which  is  every  man's  duty.  I 
have  a  resource  to  which  I  can  always 
turn  with  delight,  however  the  world 
may  go  with  me.  I  am  so  much  the 
stronger,  the  wider,  the  wiser,  the  bet- 
ter for  my  duties  in  life.  I  can  then  go 
with  satt^action  to  my  business,  know- 
ing my  resource  at  .the  end  of  the  day. 
It  is  already  made,  and  has  only  to  be 
used  and  it  will  grow.  Finally,  it  is  my 
province  in  education,  and  having  cul- 
tivated m3rself  in  it,  I  am  fully  prepared 
to  teach  others  in  it.  Education  is  the 
object  of  man,  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
duty  of  us  all  to  help  in  it,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  means  and  in  his  sphere.  .  .  . 
And  now,  old  daddy,  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  make  something  out  of  this  long 
letto*.  You  should  not  have  been  trou- 
bled with  it,  but  I  thought  you  would 
prefer  to  know  all  about  it.  It  is  only 
carrying  out  your  own  darling  idea  of 
making  an  imperishable  capital  in  edu- 
caticm.  My  money  may  fly  away;  my 
knowledge  cannot.  One  belongs  to  the 
world,  the  other  to  me.' 

These  were  thoughtful  and  prophetic 
words  to  proceed  from  a  youth  of  twen- 
ty-three. A  letter  written  to  his  father 
m  the  same  year  contains  another  sig- 


nificant bit  of  self-revelation:  *What 
is  money  good  for,  if  not  to  spend  for 
one's  friends  and  to  help  them?  You 
've  done  so  all  your  life  —  let  me  do  so 
too,  when  I  can,  for  it  is  in  me  (I  have 
alwa3rs  known  it)  to  be  a  close  man, 
a  miser.  I  know  about  this.' 

For  about  four  years  the  young  man 
remained  in  Europe,  at  first  preparing 
himself, —  chiefly  in  Vienna,  —  by  hard 
study  of  the  piano,  singing,  and  com- 
position, for  such  possibilities  as  a  mus- 
ical career  might  open  to  him,  and  after- 
wards adjusting  himself  to  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  it.  This  was  the  direct 
result  of  over-exertion.  A  headache 
that  lasted  for  three  days  drove  him  to 
a  barber,  who  let  blood  from  his  left  arm 
to  relieve  his  suffering.  He  returned  to 
his  piano  practice  too  soon  after  this 
experience,  and  disabled  his  arm,  as  an 
eminent  ph3rsician  assured  him,  per- 
manently. *I  came  home,'  he  wrote, 
'and  swore  like  a  pirate  for  a  day;  then, 
coming  to  my  senses,  I  decided  to  sing 
away,  study  composition,  etc.,  hard, 
magnetize,  and  await  the  result.  .  .  . 
I've  hurt  myself  many  times  by  doing 
things  which  other  people  avoid  as  a 
matter  of  course.* 

While  reconciling  himself  to  his  dis- 
ablement, and  to  a  growing  realization 
that  his  musical  gifts  were  not  such  as 
to  make  him  a  musician  of  the  first  or- 
der, he  supplemented  his  personal  econ- 
omies by  giving  lessons  in  English. 
Some  months  before  returning  to  Amer- 
ica in  November  of  1860,  he  wrote  to 
his  father,  who  muat  have  wondered 
at  his  protracted  absence  from  home, 
confessing  the  disappointment  he  had 
met,  and  adding,  'If  you  consider  the 
whole  thing  and  remember  that  I  enjoy 
in  the  depths  of  my  soul  music  as  noth- 
ing else,  you'll  easily  comprehend  my 
stay.' 

Long  afterwards,  when  the  orchestra 
he  founded  had  been  established  in  Bos- 
ton for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  he 
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wrote  to  an  old  friend  who  had  advised 
him  wisely  at  its  origin,  a  letter  which 
confirmed  the  modest  estimate  he  had 
made  of  himself  as  a  musical  student  in 
Vienna,  and  at  the  same  time  revealed, 
in  his  words  about  Beethoven's  Third 
Symphony,  an  appreciation  of  music, 
and  a  response  to  its  appeal,  which  were 
a  life-long  justification  of  his  early 
studies.  Thus,  in  part,  the  letter  nms: 

*A  few  words  about  our  talk  last 
night.  Of  course  I  loved  music,  and 
therefore  studied  it  —  and  found  no 
talent  whatsoever. 

*  We  young  folks  used  to  consider  the 
problems  of  life,  and  the  rights  and 
needs  of  men  and  women,  and  the  in- 
justices of  both,  also  the  need  of  re- 
freshment and  not  of  luxuries  or  even 
comforts.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
of  the  young  beautiful  country  should 
and  could  have  music  of  the  best.  Hence 
my  hopes  and  efforts,  both  for  the  sake 
of  art  and  the  sake  of  humanity.  Do 
you  see?  But  talent,  or  even  keen  per- 
ception of  musical  talent  in  others,  I 
have  little  or  none;  nor  have  I  ever 
found  talent  for  anything,  except  power 
of  work,-  and  of  recognizing  friends  of 
'the  best,  and  the  enormous  value  of 
them  to  me.  It  is  all  second  or  third 
class,  and  I've  been  built  up  and  lifted 
up  to  a  wrong  place  by  friends. 

*As  to  the  "Eroica,"  I  had  meant  to 
tell  you  how  I  felt  about  it,  but  it  opens 
the  flood-gates,  and  I  can't.  The  wail 
of  grief,  and  then  the  sympathy  which 
should  comfort  the  sufferer.  The  won- 
derful funeral  dirge,  so  solemn,  so  full, 
so  deep,  so  splendid,  and  always  with 
courage  and  comfort.  The  delightful 
march  home  from  the  grave  in  the 
scherzo  —  the  wild  Hungarian,  almost 
gypsy  in  tone  —  and  then  the  climax 
of  the  melody,  where  the  gates  of  Heav- 
en open,  and  we  see  the  angels  singing 
and  reaching  their  hands  to  us  with  per- 
fect welcome.  No  words  are  of  any 
avail,  and  never  does  that  passage  of 


entire  relief  and  joy  come  to  me  withou 
tears  —  and  I  wait  for  it  through  lift 
and  hear  it,  and  wonder.* 

The  dreams  of  youth  and  the  realitic 
of  old  age  —  for  Major  Higginson  wa 
nearly  seventy-five  when  he  wrote  thi 
letter — have  not  often  stood  in  a  close 
relationship. 

n 

When  he  returned  to  the  Unite 
States  late  in  1860,  realities  were  sooj 
to  supersede  the  dreams.  Within  si 
months  Sumter  was  to  faU,  and  th 
mettle  of  individual  Americans  to  b 
tried.  Henry  Higginson  met  the  test  b; 
immediate  participation  in  the  forminj 
of  the  Second  Mi^ssachusetts  Regimen 
of  Infantry,  begiin  April  18,  1861.  I 
remarkable  group  of  young  men  joine< 
in  this  imdertaking,  and  became  offi 
cers  of  the  regiment.  The  name  o 
Robert  Gould  Shaw  typifies  the  qua! 
ity  of  them  all.  It  was  a  band  o 
chosen  spirits,  aflame  with  the  ideal 
for  which  a  war  is  most  nobly  fought 
and  it  was  entirely  characteristic  oi 
Henry  Higginson  that  his  friendship 
with  these  men  entered  into  the  verj 
warp  and  woof  of  his  army  life,  anci 
permanently  influenced  him.  A  pas. 
sionate  devotion  to  his  country  maj 
fairly  be  counted  the  controlling  motive 
of  all  his  years.  With  it  was  inextric- 
ably interwoven  a  passionate  devotion 
to  friends.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
conceived  virtually  all  the  relations  oi 
life  in  terms  of  friendship.  In  his  atti- 
tude toward  his  country,  his  city,  his 
college,  even  toward  the  art  of  music, 
there  was  something  intensely  personal 
—  just  as  there  was  in  his  dealings  with 
individual  men  and  women.  It  was  in 
blended  patriotism  and  friendship  that 
he  made  his  two  chief  gifts  to  Harvard 
Collie  —  the  Soldiers  Field  for  athle- 
tic games,  the  Harvard  Union  for  social 
intercourse.  He  set  up  on  Soldiers 
Field  the  names  of  six  soldier  friends. 
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and  said  about  them  to  the  students  of 
Harvard  College:  — 

*  Now,  what  do  the  lives  of  our  friends 
teach  us?    Surely  the  beauty  and  the 
holiness  of  work  and  of  utter,  unselfish, 
thoughtful  devotion  to  the  right  cause, 
to  our  country,  and  to  mankind.  It  is 
well  for  us  all,  for  you  and  for  the  boys 
of  future  days,  to  remember  such  deeds 
and  such  lives  and  to  ponder  on  them. 
These  men  loved  study  and  work,  and 
loved  play  too.  They  delighted  in  ath- 
letic games,  and  would  have  used  this 
fidd,  which  is  now  given  to  the  College 
and  to  you,  for  3rour  health  and  recrea^ 
tion.  But  my  chief  hope  in  r^ard  to  it 
is,  that  it  will  help  to  make  you  full- 
grown,  well-developed  men,  able  and 
ready  to  do  good  work  of  all  kinds  — 
steadfastly,    devotedly,    thoughtfully; 
and  that  it  will  remind  you  of  the  rea- 
sons for  living,  and  of  your  own  duties 
as  men  and  citizens  of  the  Republic' 
An  older  man  does  not  wholly  im- 
'l^ovise   thoughts   of  this   kind.    He 
brings  them  out  of  an  experience  like 
war  because  he  takes  a  great  deal  into 
it  As  a  young  officer  Henry  Higginson 
took  into  the  war  a  full  measure  of  en- 
thusiasm and  energy.  He  worked  hard 
at  recruiting  and  drilling  his  men  be- 
fore they  went  to  the  front.  They  rec- 
ognized a  fighter  in  him,  and  liked  him. 
One  day  he  overheard  a  soldier  swear- 
ing in  the  ranks,  and  checked  him,  say- 
ing, 'If  there  is  any  swearing  to  be  done 
in  this  company,  I  will  attend  to  it.' 
No  doubt  he  did,  and  by  means  of  the 
vigor  it  implied  stiffened  the  discipline 
for  which  he  was  responsible.  Talking 
to  some  college  students  in  1918  about 
discipline  in  the  army,  he  said,  — 

'O^e  incident  of  the  time  showed  the 
power  of  obedience  which  our  men  had 
learned.  One  afternoon,  as  the  regi- 
ment came  in  from  drill,  I,  being  on 
guard,  noticed  a  man  who  was  talking 
And  talking.  I  knew  he  was  a  black- 
guard, having  noted  him  before.  In  a 


few  moments  he  was  sent  down  by  his 
captain  to  the  guard-house,  to  be  kept 
there  imtil  he  was  sober.  I  said  to  the 
corporal,  "  Get  the  man's  knapsack  and 
rifle  and  bring  him  here."  (In  those 
days  we  expected  an  attack,  and  our 
rifles  were  kept  loaded.)  The  man  was 
brought  back  and  told  to  march  up  and 
down.  The  guard-tents  were  in  a  row, 
and  the  muskets  stacked  about  fifteen 
yards  from  the  officers*  tents,  where  I 
stood.  The  man  marched  up  and  came 
back,  clubbed  his  musket,  and  told  me 
he  would  like  to  knock  my  head  off. 
"No  matter,"  said  I,  "march  on."  (We 
had  taken  the  cap  off  his  rifle  in  order 
that  he  should  do  no  harm.)  He  march- 
ed up  and  down  once  or  twice,  and  then 
stopped  where  the  rifles  were  stacked, 
took  a  percussion-cap  out  of  his  pocket, 
put  it  on  the  rifle,  and  took  a  good  aim 
at  my  belt,  and  used  queer  language 
about  a  "hole  in  my  body."  There  was 
not  much  chance  for  me,  for  if  he  had 
fired,  I  should  not  be  here  talking  to 
you.  All  I  said  was,  "Bring  that  piece 
to  your  shoulder!"  and. he  brought  his 
rifle  up  to  his  shoulder;  and  then  I  said, 
"March  on!"  and  he  marched  up  to 
where  I  was.  Then  the  sergeant  took 
charge  of  him,  unloaded  his  rifle,  and  the 
man  marched  imtil  he  dropped  from 
fatigue.  He  was  a  miserable  soldier, 
and  about  ten  years  ago  I  saw  him  in 
Charles  Street  coming  out  of  a  rum- 
shop.' 

While  the  young  officer  was  impart- 
ing discipline  after  this  fashion,  he  was 
also  acquiring  his  own  experience  of  it. 
The  infantry  regiment  he  had  joined  at 
its  inception  went  to  the  front  in  July, 
1861,  wh«i  he  was  promoted  from  sec- 
ond to  first  lieutenant.  In  October  he 
was  transferred  from  the  Second  Massa^ 
chusetts  Infantry  to  the  First  Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry,  formed  in  September, 
and  received  a  captain's  commission. 
In  his  brief  infantry  experience  he  saw 
no  battle,  but  was  much  engrossed  in 
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the  routine  duties  of  soldiering.  With 
the  cavahry,  which  had  by  d^rees  to 
disprove  its  inferiority  to  the  mounted 
forces  of  the  Confederacy,  his  fighting 
b^an.  It  continued  through  the  An- 
tietam  campaign,  in  the  autumn  of 
1862,  through  the  winter  months  be- 
fore Fredericksburg,  and  the  spring 
campaign  of  1863  in  Virginia.  On  June 
17  it  came  to  an  end,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  battle  of  Aldie,  when  Major  Higgin- 
son,  sent  to  recall  a  fellow  officer.  Cap- 
tain Sargent,  who  had  gone  beyond  the 
point  to  which  he  had  been  ordered  to 
advance,  followed  him,  in  the  zest  of  an 
imexpected  fight,  and  found  himself 
and  his  men  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers.  His  horse  was  shot  under 
him,  and  in  the  hand-to-hand  encoun- 
ter that  ensued  he  was  wounded  by  pis- 
tol-shot and  sabre-cuts,  one  of  which 
left  its  scar  on  his  face  for  life.  When  he 
recovered  consciousness,  he  contrived 
to  save  himself  from  capture,  but  the 
woimds  he  had  received  incapacitated 
him  from  any  further  active  service. 
As  soon  as  he  could  do  anything,  he 
made  himself  useful  again  in  recruit- 
ing, and  for  a  brief  time  served  on  the 
staff  of  General  Francis  C.  Barlow. 

He  would  himself  have  been  the  first 
to  say  that  his  war-record  was  not  ex- 
ceptional. The  passionate  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism in  which  it  was  rendered,  and 
his  communion  in  that  spirit  with  noble 
young  contemporaries,  many  of  whom 
gave  their  lives  for  the  Union  cause,  left 
their  indelible  marks  upon  his  charac- 
ter. Like  many  another  fighter  against 
disunion,  he  gave  to  the  reunited  coun- 
try in  its  entirety  the  same  devotion 
through  life  that  he  had  given  to  the 
cause  of  the  North  in  his  earlier  years, 
and  again  and  again  spoke  of  the  men 
against  whom  he  had  fought  as  only  a 
chivalrous  foe  could  speak. 

An  incident  of  later  years,  related 
by  one  of  his  business  partners,  is  sig- 
nificant.   A  Confederate  officer  nearly 


eighty  years  of  age  came  into  the  firm's 
office  one  day,  and  said  he  would  like 
to  shake  hands  with  Major  Higginson. 
He  was  asked  to  sit  down  and  await 
the  major's  return,  which  was  expected 
at  any  moment.  While  waiting,  the  vis- 
itor, subject  to  an  old  heart  trouble, 
fainted  away,  and  was  carried  to  an  in- 
ner room  where  restoratives  were  bring- 
ing him  back  to  consciousness  when  Ma- 
jor Higginson  returned. 

'What's  the  trouble?  Who  is  that?* 
he  asked. 

'Colonel  ,  Confederate  office- 

in  the  Civil  War.  He  came  in  to  see 
you.' 

Mr.  Higginson  stepped  forward,  lean- 
ed over  the  old  man  as  he  opened  his 
eyes,  and  said,  *I  am  sorry,  colonel;  but 
there's  one  good  thing  —  you  can't  die 
here.   This  is  an  Abolitionist's  office.' 

A  ffickering  smile  was  the  visitor's 
reply,  soon  followed  by  his  sitting  up 
and  entering  into  conversation.  Before 
long  the  two  old  men  left  the  office  arm* 
in  arm,  and  the  Southern  colonel  was 
heard  to  say,  *  You  certainly  did  put  my 
trolley  on  the  wire  to-day,  major!' 

Still  another  story  illustrates  the 
quizzical  humor  that  was  quite  his  own 
and  accompanied  him  into  all  smround- 
ings.  He  was  discussing  truth-telling 
one  day  with  a  younger  associate.  'It 
is  essential  in  business,'  he  is  quoted 
as  declaring,  'but  socially  it  is  very- 
diverting  to  lie.  For  instance,  I  was 
standing  on  the  comer  of  Park  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets  the  other  day  when  a  mo- 
tor came  down  the  hill,  locked  wheels 
with  another,  and  turned  over.  In  a 
moment  a  crowd  was  buzzing  round; 
it  was  just  like  kicking  a  hornet's 
nest.  A  lady  came  by  —  imcertain  of 
age,  nondescript  clothes,  flat  heels,  car- 
rying a  bag  —  you  know  the  type, 
you  see  them  in  Boston.  'Addressing 
no  particular  person,  she  said  as  she 
passed  me,  "Anybody  hurt?  Anybody 
hurt?" 
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*Y&y  politely  I  replied  with  a  bow, 
**I  hope  so,  madam." 

*She  looked  at  me  sharply,  and  dis- 
covering that  I  was  old  and  gray  and 
piobably  deaf,  she  repeated  the  inquiry 
in  a  louder  tone.  *' Yes,  madam,  I  heard 
the  first  time;  I  said,  I  hope  so;  think 
how  disappointed  all  the  people  would 
be  if  nobody  were  hurt." 

*  Murmuring,"  What  a  wretched,  wick- 
ed old  man!"  she  walked  on  about 
ten  feet;  then,  turning,  she  came  back, 
and  scrutinizing  me  closely,  said,  "Are 
n't  you  Mr.  Higginson?"  "No,  ma- 
dam." "You  look  very  much  like  him." 
**!  have  been  told  so."  I  lifted  my  hat 
and  bowed  most  politely  as  the  lady 
walked  away  in  a  quandary.' 

The  twinkling  look  that  went  with 
words  like  these,  never  deceiving  the 
quick-witted  for  more  than  a  moment, 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  any  telling  of 
the  anecdote. 

Such  chaffing  of  a  woman  encoun- 
tered by  chance  was  characteristic  of 
him  in  all  his  social  relations.  But  of 
women  in  general,  and  especially  of 
tbdr  high  place  in  the  true  partnership 
between  man  and  wife,  he  was  the  un- 
failing champion.  His  own  marriage, 
with  a  daughter  of  Louis  Agassiz,  about 
six  months  after  his  disabling  fight  at 
AUlie,  placed  him  in  a  rarely  harmoni- 
ous domestic  relation  which  to  the  end 
of  his  days  afforded  the  basis  of  hap- 
piness, sjanpathy,  and  cooperation  in 
which  all  his  other  relations  were  root- 
ed. Through  this  marriage,  moreover, 
his  intimacy  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Alexander  Agassiz,  his  classmate  in  ool- 
lege,  became  so  close  as  to  count  among 
the  positive  influences  of  his  life,  with 
notable  results  both  in  afiairs  and  in 
thought. 

Yet  it  was  from  his  comrades  in  arms 
that  the  incentives  to  the  citizenship 
he  practised  were  primarily  derived. 
Ev«i  before  the  war  oneof  them,  Charles 
Russell  LoweU,  a  kinsman  with  whom 


he  was  in  the  closest  sympathy,  had 
revealed  in  a  letter  to  their  common 
friend,  John  C.  Bancroft,  son  of  the  his- 
torian, the  attitude  toward  life  which 
their  little  circle  of  idealists  was  taking. 
*Last  February,'  he  wrote  from  Rome 
in  1857,  'when  Henry  [Higginson] 
joined  me  in  Florence,  we  laid  our  heads 
together  to  get  you  across  the  water; 
as  a  preliminary  standpoint  we  con- 
cocted an  extensive  plan  of  migration, 
you  and  Jim  Savage  and  Henry  and  I 
were  all  to  move  to  Virginia  or  some- 
where —  we  were  to  cultivate  the  vine 
and  the  olive,  to  think  none  but  high 
thoughts,  to  speak  none  but  weighty 
words,  and  to  become,  in  short,  the 
worthies  of  our  age.' 

After  they  had  'moved  to  Virginia' 
several  years  later,  for  a  purpose  then 
quite  imforeseen,  the  future  took  on  a 
new  aspect,  and  Lowell,  who  had  dis- 
covered 'a  thorough  bom  merchant'  in 
his  friend  Higginson  while  they  were 
traveling  as  youths  together  in  Eu- 
rope, wrote  to  him  in  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  'I  hope,  Mr.  Higginson,  that 
you  are  going  to  live  like  a  plain  Re- 
publican, mindful  of  the  beauty  and 
the  duty  of  simplicity.  Nothing  fancy 
now,  Sir,  if  you  please.  .  .  .  Ihope'you 
have  outgrown  all  foolish  ambitions 
and  are  now  content  to  become  a  "use- 
ful citizen."  .  .  •  Don't  grow  rich;  if 
you  once  begin,  you  will  find  it  much 
more  difficult  to  be  a  useful  citizen.' 

The  attempts  to  attain  independence 
were  at  first  unsuccessful,  both  in  an 
oil-venture  in  Ohio  and  in  a  cotton- 
planting  enterprise  in  Greorgia,  an  ex- 
periment in  which  a  patriotic  motive 
played  am  important  part.  With  his 
joining  the  fiim  of  Lee,  Higginson  & 
Co.,  in  Boston,  in  1868,  more  prosperous 
days  began  to  dawn;  but  it  was  only 
after  thirteen  years  of  hard,  self-deny- 
ing work  that  he  found  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  carry  out  a  purpose  he  had  long 
been  forming,  the  establishment  and 
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maintenance  of  a  great  orchestra  which 
should  give  to  the  people  of  his  own  city 
and  country  music  of  the  same  supreme 
order  of  merit  as  that  which  had  nour- 
ished his  spirit  as  a  young  man  in  Eu- 
rope. This  was  essentially  a  patriotic 
purpose,  conceived  in  the  desire  to  en- 
rich the  life  of  his  own  beloved  country. 
Music,  as  he  had  long  before  written  to 
his  father  from  Europe,  was  his  prov- 
ince in  education.  Long  afterwards  he 
quoted  the  words  that  Fanny  Kemble 
had  once  spoken  to  him:  ^Life  in  the 
United  States  is  hard  and  dry.  Your 
country  is  a  great  cornfield.  See  that 
you  plant  flowers  in  it.*  Still  later  he 
amplified  the  same  thought  in  saying, 
^This  beautiful  land  is  our  workshop, 
our  playground,  our  garden,  our  home; 
and  we  can  have  no  more  urgent  or 
pleasant  task  than  to  keep  our  work- 
shop busy  and  content,  our  playground 
bright  and  gay,  our  garden  well  tilled 
and  full  of  flowers  and  fruits,  our  home 
happy  and  pure.'  It  was  precisely  for 
these  objects  that  he  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1881. 

m 

At  that  time  public  benefactions  of 
this  general  nature  were  far  less  familiar 
than  they  have  since  become,  and  such 
a  benefaction  in  the  realm  of  music  was 
wholly  original.  The  endowed  or  pri- 
vately supported  orchestra  b  now  an 
accepted  institution  in  many  American 
cities,  and  this  is  so  in  large  measure 
because  of  the  pioneering  example  set 
by  Mr.  Higginson.  The  value  of  that 
example  lay  by  no  means  only  in  the 
spectacle  of  large  annual  expenditures, 
the  fruit  of  annual  earnings  and  income 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  rolling  up  of  a  modem 
fortune,  but  also  in  the  devotion  of  per- 
sonal energies  to  an  immensely  difficult 
and  complicated  task.  How  exacting 
this  task  was,  —  in  the  selection  and 


judicious  handling  of  conductors,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  whole  company  of  highly 
temperamental  persons  who  constitute 
the  orchestra;  in  dealing  with  the  genus 
irriiabUe  of  soloists  and  with  a  public 
sometimes  only  a  little  less  difficult,  — 
few  could  realize.  Humor,  patience,  a 
decisive  will,  an  infinite  desire  to  serve 
his  generation  carried  him  over  many 
rough  patches  of  the  long  road.  At  the 
very  end  of  it,  when  he  had  carried  on 
this  work  with  increasing  success  for 
thirty-seven  years,  the  tensity  of  war- 
time feeling  and  the  sorrow  that  came 
from  clinging  too  long  to  the  trust  he 
had  placed  in  one  who  proved  unwor- 
thy of  it,  imposed  a  burden  he  could 
no  longer  bear,  and,  broken  by  the  bit^ 
ter  experience,  he  committed  to  other 
hands  the  institution  he  had  created. 
But  on  the  very  last  day  of  his  life  he 
found  occasion  to  deplore  the  course  of 
a  contemporary  who  had  recently  be- 
queathed a  great  fortune  to  a  worthy 
object,  on  the  ground  that  his  wealth 
might  have  been  doing  good  through 
many  years  of  its  accumulation,  and  to 
pity  him  for  having  missed  all  the  fun 
of  spending  it  for  others. 

When  Mr.  Higginson  wrote  an  arti- 
cle, *  A  Hint  to  the  Rich,*  for  the  Atlan^ 
tic  nine  years  ago,  he  b^gan  and  ended 
it  with  the  quotation:  — 

What  I  gaye,  I  haTe; 
What  I  spent.  I  had; 
What  I  kept,  I  lost 

There  was  his  whole  philosophy  of 
riches.  His  practice  was  itself  a  hint  to 
the  rich,  for  his  constant  refusal  to 
count  the  cost  in  what  he  did  for  others 
was  offset  at  every  turn  by  the  little 
severities  he  imposed  upon  his  own 
mode  of  life.  *I  look  at  fifty  cents  my- 
self,' he  wrote  in  a  private  letter  soon 
after  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  *and 
think  whether  I  will  take  a  carriage  or 
walk.  Indeed  I  nearly  nussed  my  train 
on  Sunday  because  I  did  not  take  a  car- 
riage. There  is  something  about  ''the 
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spigot  and  the  bung*'  that  applies  to 
everybody/ 

Personal  indulgence  of  any  kind  was 
as  alien  to  him  as  to  his  Puritan  fore- 
bears. 'Puritanism!'  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  1889;  'the  older  I  grow,  the 
more  I  incline  to  their  ideal,  and  the 
hixury  and  the  wastefulness  and  a  thou- 
sand things  send  me  that  way  —  in 
thought,  though  hardly  in  deeds  and 
living  perhaps.'  It  could  not  have  been 
entirely  from  the  Puritans  of  tradition 
that  he  derived,  for  example,  his  inter- 
est in  schemes  of  profit-sharing.  It  was 
a  cardinal  principle  of  his  economic 
creed  that  the  wage-earner  should  have 
'a  larger  piece  of  the  pie.'  The  same 
sympathy  which  prompted  this  feeling 
kept  him  youthful  to  the  last,  drew  him 
and  his  young  associates,  in  business 
and  friendship,  together,  and  placed 
him  constantly  with  those  whose  eyes 
were  turned  toward  the  sunrise. 

His  personal  presence  truthfully  be- 
spoke the  man  within.  Compact  of 
stature,  visaged  with  distinction,  mili- 
tary in  bearing,  alert  and  vigorous, 
forthri^t  and  staccato  of  speech,  both 
in  public  and  in  private,  he  visibly  em- 
bodied the  qualities  of  utter  fearless- 
ness and  honesty,  joined  with  a  fortun- 
ate capacity  for  quick  and  righteous 
anger.  These  qualities,  moreover,  were 
not  wholly  unrelated  to  a  human  and 
endearing  t^idency  to  make  impulsive 
mistakes.  But  they  stood  in  an  equally 
dose  rdation  to  a  definite  gift  for  be- 
stowing and  winning  affection.  To  a 
remarkable  d^ree  his  letters  spoke 
with  his  living  voice.  Nothing  of  good 
or  evil  fortune  could  befall  his  friends 
without  his  writing  to  them,  briefly  or 
at  length,  in  terms  appropriately  com- 
pact of  sympathy  and  humor.  His  good 
letters  were  not  the  product  of  acci- 
dent, for  he  had  a  theory  of  letter-writ- 
ing which  he  once  commimicated  to  a 
business  associate  as  follows:  ^You  sit 
down  and  visualize  the  person  you  are 

VOL.  tU' NO.  8 


addressing;  you  dictate  exactly  as  if  he 
were  present;  you  watch  the  changes  in 
his  face  and  anticipate  his  replies.  You 
go  through  it  and  cut  out  all  the  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs;  then  you  probably 
have  a  good  letter.'  A  point  of  his  own 
practice  is  not  enumerated  here  — 
namely,  the  addition  of  a  postscript  in 
long  hand,  to  almost  every  type-written 
letter,  making  it  even  more  personal 
than  it  was  before. 

Major  Higginson's  letters  will  long 
continue  to  speak,  with  authentic  in- 
flection, for  the  man  himself,  to  all  who 
may  read  them.  In  this  place  a  single 
letter  published  twenty  years  ago  in 
Dr.  A.  V.  G.  Allen's  Life  of  PhiUips 
Brooks  will  surely  not  be  unwelcome  to 
readers  who  have  seen  it  before;  to 
them  and  to  others  it  will  carry  a  clear 
suggestion  of  the  personal  quality  of  its 
writer  —  not  a  churchman,  or  a  r^ular 
church-goer  himself,  but  a  holder  of  the 
simple  faith  that  'without  God  the  bot- 
tom drops  out  of  everything.'  It  needs 
only  to  be  said  that  the  letter  was  writ^ 
ten  to  Phillips  Brooks,  his  school  and 
collie  classmate,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  considering  an  urgent  call  to  quit 
his  work  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and 
become  preacher  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, from  which  any  call  came  to  either 
of  these  two  friends,  these  devoted  sons 
of  the  college,  almost  as  a  command :  — 

BoOTON,  April  18,  1881. 
Dear  old  Chap,  — 

Forty  years  is  it  since  we  began  learning 
Latin  and  mischief  together  —  you  the 
Latin  and  I  the  mischief?  Since  which  we 
have  never  had  a  cross  word,  and  so  I  will 
run  the  chance  of  one  by  impertinence. 

Folks  say  that  the  College  is  asking  for 
you;  and  it  is  true,  I  know.  Since  you  took 
your  course  for  life,  you  have  gone  on 
steadily  and  enthusiastically  until  you've 
won  a  great  place.  Just  think  of  the  empty 
old  church  and  oi  the  present  full  church! 
Just  think  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  in- 
telligent and  educated  classes  whom  you  *ve 
drawn  into  your  fold!   Think  what  these 
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men  will  do  for  the  less  fortunate  people  of 
our  city,  and  still  more,  think  how  your 
women  work!  We  have  not  seen  the  like  for 
a  great,  great  while.  It  has  fallen  to  you  t6 
do  this  thing,  and  I  will  not  pass  on  your 
deserts,  but  merely  on  your  luck  to  have 
done  something  in  this  life  worth  doing.  Is 
not  that  what  we  all  are  after,  and  what 
goes  far  to  save  us  from  remorse  or  despair? 
How  can  a  chap  be  content  for  a  day,  unless 
he  is  aiming  at  something  of  a  serious  kind? 
It  is  the  only  theory  on  which  one  can  ex- 
plain this  life,  is  n*t  it?  And  how  many  of 
our  comrades  have  made  a  success  of  thair 
lives?  or  how  often  does  it  occur  in  our  ex- 
perience to  see  it? 

You  have  —  no  matter  how  or  why;  and 
still  more,  the  future  for  you  is  greater  in 
promise  than  the  past  has  been  in  perform- 
ance. Don't  dream  of  leaving  your  own 
field.  Your  personal  contact  with  all  these 
folks  is  a  necessity,  if  you  will  go  on.  How 
can  you  then  think  of  Cambridge  and  the 
dear  old  University?  You  can't  work. on 
those  boys  in  the  same  way,  simply  because 
they  are  at  the  questioning,  critical,  restless 
age.  The  worst  of  them  are  not  bad,  but 
'  frivolous  or  idle-minded.  The  best  of  them 
are  seeking  for  the  truth  everywhere,  and 
had  better  seek  by  themselves.  Let  them 
ferment.  Of  course  you  can  help  many  a 
restless  spirit,  when  he  wishes  to  be  helped 

—  but  you  can  do  it  as  well  here  as  at  Cam- 
bridge. You  certainly  can  talk  to  or  preach 
to  or  teach  them  at  Cambridge  occasionally 

—  as  in  Boston.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
don't  leave  your  stronghold  for  this  new 
field.  It  would  be  the  mistake  of  your  life  — 
and  you  will  rue  it  deeply  and  forever. 

Now  how  do  I  know?  I  do  not  know,  and 
yet  I  feel  absolutely  sure  of  it.  I've  talked 
to  some  of  the  middle-aged  and  some  of  the 
younger  folk  of  it,  and  listened  with  much 
interest  —  to  but  one  reply. 

You  know  that  personally  I  get  nothing 
from  your  being  in  town.  We  both  are  too 
busy  to  meet  often  unless  at  church;  and 
there  I  do  not  go.  So  I  am  free  from  bias. 
But  I  can't  but  feel  much  interested  in  your 
work,  and  glad  of  your  great  influence. 
Don't  risk  losing  it  —  don't  go  away  until 
your  sun  sets. 

This  letter  calls  for  no  reply.  If  it  annoys 
you,  bum  it  and  forgive  me  for  the  sake  of 


old  times.  I  know  that  it  is  presuming,  im- 
pertinent, arrogant  even.  It  has  not  one 
word  of  praise  or  admiration  for  you.  Such 
a  word  is  not  called  for  or  needed,  but  no 
one  can  value  work  and  enthusiasm  more 
than  I.  You  know  full  well  how  I  feel  about 
your  life. 

God  bless  you,  old  fellow. 

Henbt  L.  Higoinbon. 

There  is  much,  very  much  more  that 
might  be  said  and  quoted.  From  the 
many  fields  of  activity  of  this  great 
private  citizen  —  fields  of  business, 
education,  art,  friendship,  and  public 
service  privately  rendered  —  instances 
innumerable  might  be  drawn  to  illus- 
trate the  living  out  of  his  avowed  belief 
that  ^  there  seems  no  other  outcome,  no 
other  foundation  for  a  happy  man- 
kind, for  civilization,  than  a  full,  gener- 
ous, wise  use  of  our  powers  for  the  good 
of  our  fellow  men,  and  a  happy  for- 
getfulness  of  ourselves.*  But  this  is 
far  less  a  memoir  than  a  suggestion,  a 
turning  of  consideration  to  the  immedi- 
ate meaning  of  such  a  life  as  Major 
Higginson's. 

When  the  eighty-fifth  buthday  he 
did  not  quite  attain  was  drawing  near, 
and  some  observance  of  it  had  been 
prop>osed  to  him,  he  wrote  to  a  friend: 
'I've  had  only  too  many  kind  words 
of  praise  for  doing  my  duty,  and  only 
my  duty,  as  my  eyes  and  those  of  dear, 
dead  friends  saw  it.  The  simple  tale — 
that  he  tried  to  fill  up  gaps  and  sought 
to  bring  sunshine  into  the  lives  of  his 
fellow  men  and  women,  that  he  usually 
kept  his  word,  given  and  implied,  and 
that  he  worshipped  his  country  and 
had  the  very  best  and  most  far-seeing 
of  friends — is  the  whole  story.*' 

Thus  in  retrospect  he  saw  his  life. 
To  others  it  may  stand  preeminently,  as 
these  pages  hegBJX  by  suggesting,  for  the 
possibility  of  sustaining  from  youth  to 
old  age  an  idealism  bom  in  time  of 
war.  This  central  meaning  of  it  was 
richly  symbolized  at  his  burial.    Into 
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and  out  of  the  academic  surround- 
ings of  a  college  chapel  the  veteran  sol- 
dier, the  indomitable  lover  of  right- 
eousness and  beauty,  was  borne  in  the 
uniform  of  his  army  days,  his  sword  at 
his  side;  and  over  his  grave  the '  grieving 
bugle'  sounded  its  martial  note  of  fare- 
well For  his  coimtry  and  its  ideals  he 


enlisted  in  the  war  of  more  than  half  a 
century  ago.  The  enlistment  proved  to 
be  for  life.  He  believed  with  all  his 
heart  that  the  yoimg  men  of  this  later 
day  were  the  true  spiritual  sons  of  their 
fathers.  It  is  for  them,  in  the  light  of 
such  a  life  as  his,  to  justify  this  faith  of 
the  older  generation. 


BOYS 


BY  E-  S.  V.  P. 


Parents  who  have  a  boy  always  dis- 
close the  fact  with  a  smile,  or  in  a  tone 
of  gratification.  Then  usually  there  fol- 
lows the  assurance  that  he  is  a  'real 
boy,  too.*  Though  you  might  think  him 
noisy  and  untidy,  bent  upon  his  own 
concerns,  and  a  great  tease,  rather  rough 
and  inconsiderate,  yet,  for  themselves, 
tlieydonotmind:  they  like  boys.  Boys 
will  be  boys,  and  a  real  boy  is  the  real 


Yon  meet  this  'real  boy,'  too,  in  all 
boob  about  boys.  You  even  seem  to 
see  him  constantly  on  the  street  and  in 
your  neighbor's  yard,  or  trespassing  on 
your  own  land.  You  unquestioningly 
believe  schools  to  be  full  of  him,  and 
your  office-boy  perhaps  appears  to  be 
a  sample  of  him.  But  among  boys  whom 
you  really  know,  which  one  is  really 
such  a  boy?  Is  your  well-beloved  neph- 
ew that  kind  of  a  real  boy,  or  the  boys 
you  know  well  among  your  pupils? 
Woe  your  brothers  like  that,  or  your 
own  son,  or  you  yourself?  Scarcely. 
Yet,  if  this  is  not  the  real  boy,  what  is 
a  boy,  reaUy?    What  are  boys  like? 


Here  are  hundreds  of  them  passing  be- 
fore us,  swiftly,  vigorously  moving  from 
babyhood  to  manhood.  What  defiiiite 
things  do  we  really  know  about  them? 
and  if  they  are  not  like  what  we  think 
they  are  like,  why  do  we  think  they  are 
like  that,  and  not  like  what  they  really 
are  like? 

Our  habitual  assumptions  about  boys 
are  pretty  definite.  They  have  a  posi- 
tive reputation.  During  the  past  ten 
years,  I  have  been  collecting  what  is 
ciurently  said  and  constantly  written 
about  boys,  noting  and  jotting  down 
each  familiar  phrase  as  I  happened 
across  it.  Putting  them  all  together,  I 
get  a  popular  characterization  which 
runs  thus  (everyone  will  recognize  how 
common  the  ideas  are) :  — 

Boys  are  noisy  and  decidedly  in  need 
of  physical  activity,  for  they  possess  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  surplus  energy. 
Boys  are  dreadfully  imtidy,  very  incon- 
siderate, bent  upon  their  own  concerns 
and  inobservant  of  all  else.  Boys  are 
pugnacious  and  athletic,  yet  they  are 
lazy.   To  lessons  they  are  indifferent. 
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laughing  and  rebelling  at  them  and  at 
all  poetry,  sentiment,  ai^d  religion. 
Scornful  of  mothers,  girls,  and  babies, 
boys  are,  nevertheless,  generous,  brave 
protectors  of  the  weak;  are  good-heart- 
ed and  loyal,  and  hate  meanness,  lies, 
and  cowardice.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  impatient  of  reproof  and  insensitive 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  disgust  and  fear;  they 
spend  much  of  their  time  dodging  their 
duties,  deceiving  those  in  authority, 
and  teasing  those  beneath  them.  Boys 
love  so  to  rule  that  they  are  superla- 
tively resistive  and  rebellious.  They 
are  full  of  creativity,  because  of  which 
they  devote  themselves  to  keen  inter- 
ests, one  at  a  time,  with  the  passion  of 
collector  and  specialist.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  very  emulative,  and  so 
responsive  to  competition,  that  two 
young  boys  together  are  scarcely  safe 
in  a  dangerous  place  where  either  one 
alone  would  be  perfectly  trustworthy, 
and  three  together  are  sure  to  get  into 
trouble.  Indeed,  they  have  such  an  in- 
clination to  show  off,  that  they  thus 
speedily  take  leave  of  their  common 
sense  when  they  gather  in  groups;  but 
they  hate  to  be  shown  off  by  others.  In 
truth,  boys  have  so  great  a  desire  to 
excel,  that  it  is  said  that  every  boy  at 
some  time  wants  and  expects  to  become 
president;  this  gives  them  a  high  stand- 
ard in  whatever  they  undertake;  so, 
if  they  think  they  cannot  reach  that 
standard,  they  refuse  to  try  at  all.  In- 
deed, when  you  come  to  know  them, 
you  find  boys  supersensitive  and  very 
dependent  on  sympathy  and  compre- 
hension, highly  objective  and  very 
dramatic,  and  not  at  all  self-cogni- 
zant. They  are  built  in  compartments, 
and  a  real  boy  cannot  see  one  part  of 
himself  when  another  is  engaging  his 
attention. 

Everyone  must  recognize  that  this 
concatenation  of  contradictory  claims 
and  charges,  heterogeneous  as  it  is,  in- 
cludes after  all  only  what  is  currently 


said  and  constantly  written  about 
boys.  Yet,  collected  and  bound  to- 
other, it  reads  like  an  ill-sorted  bundle 
of  imrelated  impressions  made  regard- 
ing separate  boys  of  various  tempera- 
ments and  tastes  at  sundry  times — it 
appears  to  be,  not  a  characterization, 
but  a  scrap-heap.  The  lads  whom  we 
know  do  not  categorically  answer  to 
this  description,  though  we  recognize 
that  each  is  like  some  part  of  it.  Our 
own  lads  are  sons  and  brothers  and  hu- 
man souls;  each  is  a  person,  different 
from  all  others  that  ever  were.  The 
characteristics  which  all  bo}^  have  in 
common  seem  to  us  so  few  as  to  be 
almost  negligible,  and  even  these  few 
appear  in  separate  boys  in  very  vary- 
ing degrees.  Besides,  there  is  almost 
nothing  which  boys  have  in  conmion 
that  men  do  not  also  have;  and  most  of 
what  makes  boy  and  man  is  conmion 
in  girls  and  women,  too. 

*Boy*  probably  pointed  out  origi- 
nally nothing  but  the  mere  fact  that  a 
man  is  yoimg  before  he  is  old.  There 
is,  we  all  know,  very  little  which  distin- 
guishes a  boy  from  a  man,  except  his 
youth  —  that  is,  his  obviousness  in  in- 
terests, his  inexperience,  and  his  inex- 
pertness.  In  thinking  of  boys,  we  are 
thinking  of  men,  minus  responsibilities 
and  skill. 

Your  own  boy  at  twelve  or  fourteen 
is  as  much  a  full-grown  man  as  Rich- 
ard the  Lion-Hearted  ever  was  (though 
not  as  great).  He  is  able,  or  should  be 
able,  to  maintain  himself  in  the  inani- 
mate world  and  to  handle  simple  per- 
sonal relations  with  some  good  sense. 
The  only  difference  between  the  boy 
and  the  man  that  he  is  to  become 
is  in  self-use  and  in  use  of  the  world 
about  him.  Nevertheless,  in  the  long 
ages  since  there  was  not  even  that  dif- 
ference between  boy  and  man,  certain 
salient  characteristics  may  have  ac- 
cumulated in  the  mere  boy,  —  in  boys 
as   boys,  —  somewhat  separate   from 
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men.  The  word  'boy'  has  a  strong  col- 
lective flavor  of  its  own,  and  before  we 
discard  it  as  a  mere  label,  I  want  to 
consider  it  in  a  different  way. 

Instead  of  collecting  what  people 
say  about  boys,  suppose  we  patiently 
watch  many  actual  boys,  regarding 
each  as  if  he  were  our  own  son  or  bro- 
ther, and  moving  our  thoughts  about 
so  as  to  see  the  boy's  acts  as  he  sees 
them  himself,  and  so  as  to  guess  how 
he  explains  himself  to  himself;  and,  in 
addition,  to  guess  how  much  of  invis- 
ible motive  and  impulse  there  is  which 
he  never  explains  or  thinks  of  at  all: 
thus  we  may  win  at  last  to  understand 
how  the  whole  conflicting  conception 
of  boy  came  about,  and  how  popular 
assertions  which  seem  most  contradic- 
tory are  really  descriptions  of  the  same 
traits  from  divers  standpoints  of  com- 
prdiofision  and  incomprehension.  The 
heterogeneous  scrap-heap  of  current 
notions  can,  in  fact,  be  arranged  like 
the  bits  of  a  picture  puzzle  into  a  com- 
prehensible, continuous,  and  satisfac- 
tory whole. 

Pursuing  the  idea  *  boy '  in  this  way  is 
trying  to  detach  a  group  from  the  great 
flood  of  life  and  to  define  it.  This  is 
almost  a  scientific  pursuit.  And  so,  as 
we  set  forth  to  capture  that  elusive 
quarry,  a  definition,  let  us  be  sure  we 
know  what  sort  of  creature  we  expect 
to  find  in  the  end.  'In  the  sciences  of 
life,  a  group  must  be  defined,  not  by 
its  exclusive  possession  of  certain  char- 
acters but  by  its  tendency  to  emphasize 
them'  —  this  is  soimd  doctrine  and 
simplifies  our  search.  We  do  not  expect 
to  discover  what  boys  are  that  no  one 
dse  is,  but  only  what  they  emphasize 
as  no  one  else  emphasizes  it. 

n 

Thinking  thus,  about  real  boys,  my 
mind  runs  back,  perforce,  to  the  imag- 
ined banning  that  we  all  know  so 


much  about.  Back  there  in  the  Tree 
and  Cave,  physical  circimistances  made 
the  Boy-Man  of  earliest  times  inevita- 
bly the  protector  of  wife  and  child, 
hearth  and  home,  tribe  and  land,  king 
and  country.  So,  from  very  long  ago, 
his  muscles  and  his  temper  have  bred 
themselves  to  strength  and  pugnacity, 
activity  and  self-protection,  through 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  piumiit, 
struggle,  and  capture. 

Consequently,  he  has  to-day,  if  he  is 
healthy,  and  usually  even  if  he  is  not, 
a  natural  love  of  physical  activity;  and 
he  possesses  the  abundant  persistent 
energy  made  necessary  to  him  by  his 
position  as  progenitor  and  protector  of 
the  race.  This  is  not  to  say  that  he  has 
special  toughness  against  disease,  for 
he  has  not;  nor  has  he  freedom  from 
fatigue. 

Likewise,  we  know  that  his  oflice  as 
father  put  upon  him  the  duty  of  domi- 
nance, self-confidence,  and  ingenuity 
after  its  importmiate  presence  made 
vivid  its  demands.  All  this  has  no  di- 
rect causal  connection  with  the  repro- 
ductive impulse.  His  character  is  sim- 
ply the  practical  elaborate  outcome  of 
a  responsible  position  which  he  took 
early  in  history,  consequent,  of  course, 
upon  his  possessing  the  reproductive 
impulse,  but  not  caused  by  it.  That 
impulse  simply  gave  the  type,  as  it 
were,  to  his  activity  —  a  type  marked 
by  vigor  and  inmiediacy.  It  establish- 
ed a  precedent  for  the  sort  of  way  in 
which  his  desire  should  work,  through 
whichever  part  of  his  nature  that  spir- 
itual force  might  ever  and  anon  be 
active. 

So,  through  whatever  channel  a  boy 
is  working  off  his  spirits,  whether  it  be 
miiscular,  creative,  or  cogitative,  he 
tends  always  to  move  with  a  sort  of 
generative  definiteness.  He  is  subject  to 
sudden  overmastering  impulses  to  ac- 
tion. Now  it  is  hunger:  hence  raids  on 
the  pantry.  Now  it  is  muscular  motion": 
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hence  trials  of  strength  and  the  twist- 
ing of  other  boys' arms.  Always 'some- 
thing doing.*  Always  generative  defi- 
niteness,  even  in  doing  nothing. 

This  generative  definiteness  then  is 
his  characteristic  emphasis:  concentra- 
tion, vividness,  intensity,  inmfiediacy, 
exclusion,  and  selection  are  apt  to 
control  the  manner  of  his  activity, 
whether  emotion  and  passion,  steady 
practical  occupation,  or  mere  attention 
and  mental  process,  be  the  matter  of 
it. 

His  historic  business  in  life,  the  sum 
of  his  duty  to  the  race,  has  been  to  be 
bent  upon  his  own  purposes,  and  to 
strive  to  rule  and  to  excel  to  the  very 
utmost  of  his  native  capacity,  so  that 
he  may  preserve  life  and  gain  advan- 
tage, for  himself  and  for  those  depend- 
ent upon  him.  Hence  it  is  natural  that 
he  should  often  seem  inconsiderate,  im- 
observant,  and  insensitive,  to  bystand- 
ers who  have  not  his  attention  and 
wish  they  had  it;  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  his  purpose  and  wish  him  to  be 
interested  in  theirs. 

Such  was  the  Boy-Man,  by  force  of 
his  personal  circumstances;  but  the 
primitive  tribe  wanted  him  to  fit  also 
the  communal  circumstances.  It  need- 
ed good  fighters  and  loyal  clansmen. 
So,  side  by  side  with  the  real  boy,  pro- 
duced because  his  nature  sought  to  an- 
swer its  own  immediate  demands,  there 
grew  up  an  accepted  type  called  a  boy, 
which  embodied  the  commimity-ideal 
of  what  a  satisfactory  boy  must  be.  He 
must  be  agiiinst  his  enemies,  brave;  and 
to  his  friends,  good-hearted,  generous, 
open,  and  loyal.  He  must  protect  the 
weak  in  his  care.  He  must  hate  lies  to 
his  confederates,  meanness  to  his  com- 
rades, and  all  cowardice.  He  must  be 
insensitive  to  fear,  disgust,  and  pain; 
and  also  to  the  weakening  claims  of 
all  the  softer  sentiments  —  because  he  ' 
must  be  a  good  warrior  and  a  stem 
enemy. 


m 

I  think  that  we  all  know  enough  of 
human  nature  to  know  that  in  such  a 
primitive  society,  if  any  individual  boy 
had  not  these  virtues,  he  must  assume 
them;  he  must  believe  that  he  had 
them  and  make  others  believe  it. 

Here  arose  a  source  of  confusion.   In- 
ternally, for  himself  and  to  himself,  a 
boy  was,  first  of  ali,  a  conglomerate  hu- 
man creature,  compact  of  innumerable 
capacities  and  perceptions,  incapaci- 
ties and  obtusities.   He  could  not  by 
any  amount  of  determination  or  self- 
deception  be  other  than  that  particular 
individual  bundle  of  traits  which  he 
happened  to  possess.  He  could  not  by 
any  effort  really  conform  to  a  type. 
The  most  he  could  do,  of  course,  toward 
that  imperative  community  demand 
was  to  assimie  an  outward  aspect  of  in- 
vincibility; while  the  best  he  could  do 
for  the  race  as  well  as  for  himself  was  to 
develop  his  own  traits,  each  to  its  best 
use,  irrespective  of  whether  he  resem- 
bled in  consequence  any  other  boy  or 
anyr.accepted  type.  The  early  conunu- 
nity  demanded  many  more  enthusi- 
astic physical  fighters  than  it  naturally 
produced,  so  the  rest  of  the  boys  must 
pretend  to  these  warrior  virtues  if  they 
could.  If  they  positively  could  not,  the 
monastery  bcK^ame  at  last  open  to  them. 
What  these  non-fighters  did  in  the  ear- 
lier ancient  days,  when  opportimities  to 
be  priests  were  comparatively  few,  it  is 
hard  to  guess.   (Perhaps  fewer  dream- 
ers were  bom,  since  the  need  for  them 
can  have  been  so  little  felt.)  But  abso- 
lute natural  conformity  to  the  demand-    • 
ed  type  was,  of  course,   very  rare. 
And  so,  from  time  inmfiemorial,  boys 
have  pretended  to  be  what  they  are  not, 
as  all  persons  do  upon  whom  an  unat^ 
tainable  expectation  is  laid.   The  pre- 
tence has  not  been  conscious  most  of 
the  time.  They  have  fooled  themselves, 
as  we  all  do  in  the  process  of  submits 
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ting  to  others*  expectations.  So  boys» 
personaDy  self-wrapped  and  uncom- 
prehending of  others  and  of  themselves, 
laugh  at  each  other,  traditionally  and 
tribaQy,  for  showing  personal  feeling, 
special  interest,  or  individual  taste. 
They  expect  from  each  other  accept- 
ance of  the  group-demand.  Often  this 
is  good. 

To  most  boys  the  expression  of  this 
community-ideal  comes  through  the 
'gang,'  and  his  gang,  whatever  it  is,  — 
school,  or  scout  troop,  or  merely  his 
set,  —  is  rightly  his  world.  The  gang 
is  indeed  a  boy's  larger  self;  it  makes 
possible  for  him  achievements  and  joys 
that  he  could  not  compassalone;  though 
he  often  follows  the  gang  merely  be- 
cause he  is  made  imcomfortable  if  he 
does  not,  yet  much  of  the  time  he  fol- 
lows it  because  it  provides  him  with 
ideas  and  purposes  which  he  lacks  in 
himself.  But  even  in  the  gang  boys 
frequently  heckle  each  other  because 
eadi  wants  to  feel  superior  to  everyone 
dse,  and  the  easiest  way  to  do  that  is 
to  bdieve  all  others  inferior,  and  one's 
own  way  always  best.  They  are  afraid 
of  each  other's  ideas,  and  of  being 
judged  by  the  code.  They  dread  to  be 
thought  queer  and  to  be  teased,  and 
yet  they  have  to  be  controlled.  Most 
potoit,  most  firm-bedded  in  each  boy's 
own  nature  is  the  wish  to  rule,  himself 
anyway,  others  if  possible.  He  feels 
stron^y  the  determination  not  to  sub- 
mit, the  instinct  to  follow  his  own  pur- 
poses, to  hitch  to  his  own  star,  to 
achieve  his  own  victory.  Here  is  a 
curious  and  very  real  *cross-rip'  be- 
tween the  wind  of  social  demand  and 
the  tide  of  self-fulfihnent. 

Tlireat^ied  and  compelled  extern- 
ally by  the  buffeting  fear  of  pain  or  dis- 
grace, and  of  scorn  or  laughter  from  his 
comrades,  and  at  the  same  time  urged 
internally  by  the  irresistible  current  of 
his  own  self-directive  tendencies,  he 
finds  himself  in  a  parlous  position. 


falsely  interpreted  by  others  and  misin- 
terpreting himself  .  He  appears  at  once 
resistive  and  acquiescent,  rebellious 
and  gregarious.  This  is  his  position 
among  his  mates. 

Similarly,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
the  normal  attitude  of  a  vigorous  boy 
toward  asserted  authority  is:  *I  am  in- 
wardly urged  to  do  as  my  ingenuity  and 
interest  prompt  me.  You  must  master 
me  if  I  am  to  do  differently.'  It  never 
occurs  naturally  to  him  to  look  at  what 
he  does  from  any  point  of  view  but  his 
own.  He  will  accept  naturally  nothing 
that  does  not  capture  him;  he  wants  his 
own  way,  and  if  he  must  seem  to  sub- 
mit, his  first  instinct  is  to  dodge.  The 
average  careless  boy,  for  instance,  does 
not  ask  himself,  *Am  I  telling  the 
truth?  Am  I  acting  openly? '  He  asks, 
*Am  I  protecting  myself?  Am  I  de- 
fending myself  or  gaining  my  end?' 
We  are  so  used  to  this,  that  we  do  not 
ask,  *Why?'  and  'Is  it  weU?'  We 
merely  sniile  or  laugh  or  growl  or  sigh 
or  reprove  or  scold  or  punish,  and  say, 
^Is  n't  that  just  like  a  boy!'  Lazy,  in- 
considerate, ingenious,  and  self-willedl 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  nicest  boy 
of  your  acquaintance.  I  mean  the 
average  boy  in  any  big  school.  It  is  a 
conmion  saying  among  teachers  that 
boys  are  la^,  and  among  parents  that 
they  are  self-willed,  and  'old  grads' 
delight  in  telling  the  ingenious  self- 
willed  devices  by  which  they  used  to 
*  do*  the  teachers. 

So,  from  an  ancient  commimity-ideal 
embodying  an  imperative  necnd,  has 
arisen  conununity  misconception  of 
what  any  given  boy  probably  is;  and 
each  individual  boy,  as  he  grows  out 
of  babyhood,  meeting  this  miscon- 
ception, faces  it  out  as  best  he  may. 
The  art  and  manner  of  assuming  to  be 
a  warrior  when  you  are  not  is  still 
handed  on  from  father  to  son,  and  from 
big  brother  to  little  one,  all  of  them 
tragically  and  ridiculously  imconscious 
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of  the  luinecessarinessy  in  these  days, 
in  this  country,  of  this  dreary  discom- 
fort from  counter-blasts  to  which  they 
are  thus  daily  exposed.  Boy  learns 
from  older  boy  a  tradition  which  has 
been  ceaselessly  handed  down  from  boy 
to  boy  since  the  time  when  men  and 
boys  were  one.  Of  course,  if  he  has  by 
nature  only  the  two  simple  primitive 
interests,  if  he  thinks  of  life  in  terms  of 
fighting  and  subduing,  —  of  conquer- 
ors and  slaves,  rivals  and  supporters, 
friends  and  enemies,  —  he  will  behave 
accordingly.  He  will  be  self-absorbed, 
rough,  and  inconsiderate;  or  he  will  be 
bold,  generous,  and  loyal.  Although 
self-assertion  be  contrary  to  his  nature, 
nevertheless,  when  visitors  to  the  new 
baby  say  to  the  elder  brother,  *Your 
nose  is  out  of  joint,*  of  course,  he  will 
grow  jealous.  He  becomes  ashamed  of 
taking  part  where  he  cannot  excel,  and 
so  feigns  indifference  toward  things  in 
which  he  feels  no  superiority.  From 
the  boys  just  older  than  himself,  and 
from  men,  he  learns  the  time-honored 
'bluffs'  by  which  he  may  create  a  sur- 
face of  protection  and  gain  an  out- 
ward aspect  of  invincibility.  If,  being 
modest  by  nature,  he  thus  becomes 
self-conscious,  who  has  made  him  so? 
Certainly  not  the  inanimate  world; 
certainly  not  himself.  He  is  naturally 
as  un-self-conscious  as  a  deer's  fawn  or 
a  bursting  bud.  Grown  folks  believe 
they  are  eager  to  see  the  world-triumph 
of  brotherly  love,  yet  they  talk  about 
each  other  and  talk  to  children  as  if  the 
old  conditions  of  tribal  defense  were  in 
full  control.  No  wonder  that  modest 
sensitive  natures  are  wrenched,  and 
learn  to  conceal  and  to  deny  their  real 
selves.  They  do  it  all  in  self-defense 
against  a  commimity-expectation  which 
has  lost  its  usefulness  in  the  more  civ- 
ilized groups  and  yet  stands  firm  and 
unnoticed,  a  barrier  to  further  progress. 
What  we  want  in  this  modem  democ- 
racy of  ours  is  not  more  fighters  or 


more  blindly  loyal  followers,  not  even 
an  increase  of  wise  leaders:  it  is  more 
able,  cooperative,  wide-seeing  workers, 
each  capable  in  his  own  line  and  ready- 
to  recognize  and  aid  the  capacity  of 
others.  Leaders  are  bom,  not  made. 
So  long  as  we  keep  our  institutions  and 
social  customs  plastic,  natural  leaders 
will  rise  to  the  places  which  need  them. 
We  have  only  to  provide  conditions  by 
which  all  may  become  capable,  willing 
co-workers;  from  among  such,  the  right- 
ful leaders  will  emerge.  We  cannot 
train  leaders;  we  can  train  useful,  civ- 
ilized men.  Our  boys  are  ready  and 
able  now  to  become  such  men.  But 
they  do  not  get  a  fair  chance,  tradition 
so  stands  in  their  way.  It  raises  this 
false  expectation  about  them  from  the 
time  they  can  tum  over  in  their  cribs, 
and  it  makes  them  take  this  false  model 
for  themselves  as  soon  as  they  can  un- 
derstand a  word.  The  false  expecta^ 
tion  is  that  they  will  be  self-absorbed, 
and  impervious  to  fine  issues.  The 
false  model  is  the  clan-defender. 

When  I  say  I  think  our  boys  do  not 
get  a  fair  chance,  I  mean  that  our  pres- 
ent way  of  meeting  them  as  they  come 
briskly  along  out  of  infancy,  expecting 
our  companionship,  is  stupidly  inade- 
quate and  discourteous.  Boys  are  not 
yoimg  savages,  tough  and  intractable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  young  boys 
whom  we  actually  know,  most  of  our 
own  small  sons  and  brothers,  are  su- 
persensitive and  most  endearingly  de- 
pendent upon  sympathy  and  praise  and 
comprehension  from  those  al)out  them. 
They  are  subject,  these  dear  little  fel- 
lows, to  most  distressing  disgusts  and 
repulsions,  fears,  and  physical  dis- 
tresses. They  are  very  demonstrative. 
Sentiment  is  dear  to  them,  beauty  is  a 
keen  delight,  and  they  are  eager  to  be 
worthy  men  and  tme  gentlemen.  Yet 
we  incline  to  treat  every  little  boy  as 
though  he  knew  not  fear,  pain,  or 
shrinking  of  any  sort,  had  no  sensitive 
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spots,  and  should  be  laughed  at  only  to 
his  advantage.  If  our  boy  shuns  girls 
and  babies,  it  is  because  he  has  been 
lauf^ied  at;  or  because  by  them  a  pro- 
{dietic  feeling  is  roused  in  him  for  which 
he  finds  no  immediate  use  —  so  per- 
vasive that  it  gives  him  an  unpleasant 
sense  of  being  mastered  —  not  of  mas- 
tery. He  feeb  baffled.  Because  this 
makes  him  imcomfortable,  he  calls  it 
dklike  of  girls  or  babies.  Just  so  he 
looks  askance  at  sentiment  and  relig- 
ion. And  just  so  he  believes  that  he  dis- 
likes singing  and  dahcing  and  whatever 
dse  hints  of  a  world  which  he  does  not 
understand.  He  is  generally  shut  off 
from  the  road  to  that  imderstanding  by 
the  hackneyed  remarks  and  obtuse  ar- 
rangements of  his  elders,  instead  of  be- 
ing helped  along  it  by  good  fellowship 
and  sincerity. 

Boys,  in  fact,  are  full  of  how  many 
qualities  1  It  is  boys  who  grow  into  the 
tender  husbands  and  devoted  fathers 
whom  we  know.  It  is  boys  who  be- 
come poets  and  heroes,  lovers,  leaders, 
and  creators.  What  a  barbarism  it  is 
that  their  abundant  pellucid  natures 
diould  be  tormented  into  rigid  boimds 
or  simply  thrust  into  hiding.  In  most 
.  boys  does  not  the  stream  of  inner  per- 
sonality dive  undergroimd  at  about  the 
age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  and  leave  a 
more  or  less  stony  siu-face  to  the  world  ? 
It  reappears,  perhaps,  in  college  with 
special  collie  mates;  or  not  until  mar- 
riage, when  the  husband  learns  to  trust 
his  wife's  sympathy;  or  sometimes  not 
even  until  fatherhood  has  given  him 
the  confiding  trust  of  children.  Or  it 
actually  waits,  gloomy  and  distrustful, 
mitfl  the  children  have  grown  to  an  age 
of  comradeship,  and  then  the  real 
beauty,  humor,  and  tenderness  well  up 
again.  Yet,  sadly  often  they  never  re- 
emerge,  but  the  man  goes  on  to  the  end, 
puzzled  about  himself,  and  misimder- 
stood  by  everyone  else. 

But  more  of  an  obstacle  than  com- 


mon sense  to  inqutsitiveness  from  us 
and  to  a  lack  of  reserve  in  him  is  the 
blessed  fact  that  he  does  not  himself 
know  what  are  his  hopes  and  purposes, 
why  he  loves  and  how  he  is  to  create. 
He  evades  these  thoughts,  instinctively 
seeking  to  live  in  the  present  and  to 
avoid  invasion  by  serious  far-sighted 
persons.  Boy  or  man,  he  frequently  has 
no  real  notions  or  emotions.  So  he  sel- 
dom knows  the  real  reason  why  he  does 
anything.  What  he  is  going  to  do  and 
be,  he  knows  even  less.  Much  that  he 
does  he  does  instinctively,  to  conceal 
from  us  some  feeling  or  thought  which  is 
too  strong  for  him  to  understand.  He 
is  so  very  demonstrative  that  he  early 
learns  the  absolute  necessity  for  con- 
trol. Of  course,  the  pity  of  it  is  that,  by 
poking  fun  at  him,  we  stupidly  drive 
him  to  complete  self-repression,  instead 
of  respectfully  helping  him  to  learn 
a  judicious  and  satisfying  partial  ex- 
pression. 

In  consequence  of  this  tendency  to 
live  in  the  present  and  to  be  unaware 
of  his  inner  self,  a  boy  seems  ordinarily 
to  stay  young  a  long  time;  he  never 
assumes  a  virtue  until  it  has  become 
necessary  or  desirable  to  him;  he  waits 
to  express  himself  till  his  knowledge 
shall  have  related  itself  to  himself;  and 
he  dislikes  to  display  a  power  imtil  he 
masters  it.  He  is  not  really  young,  he 
is  only  inexpressive.  He  is  growing  in- 
wardly, from  the  centre.  Thought  will 
show  on  the  surface  in  due  time.  His 
mind  is  fixed  on  immediate  purposes 
and  projects,  on  prompt  achievement, 
and  on  the  masterful  handling  of  his 
present  opportunities,  materials,  and 
experiences.  He  can,  and  he  usually 
does  with  incredible  success,  shut  off 
from  his  consciousness  all  side  consid- 
erations, all  surroimding  circumstan- 
ces, and  obvious  by-products  of  his 
line  of  thought  or  action.  He  can  fail 
to  see  to  right  or  left,  but  he  sees 
straight  on  to  the  end  of  what  he  is 
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looking  at  —  or  he  at  least  tries  to  see 
it  and  thinks  he  succeeds.  So  he  can  be 
amazingly  blind  to  necessary  by-prod- 
ucts of  his  own  course  of  reasoning. 
This  makes  him  often  seem  incredibly 
selfish  or  stupid.  To  a  boy»  life  is  a  suc- 
cession of  experiences.  He  himself  is 
the  centre  of  life.  All  'things  else  are 
events  of  a  drama,  elements  in  a  pro- 
ject, obstacles  to  a  purpose,  or  aids  to 
an  achievement.  How  this,  that,  or  the 
other  action  on  his  part  will  afiect 
other  people  or  even  hhnself,  inwardly, 
does  not  concern  or  occupy  him;  except 
as  other  people's  resulting  action  may 
affect  his  own  results  in  the  aim  which 
he  is  just  then  pursuing.  For  this 
reason  we  find  many  chums,  but  few 
intimate  friends,  among  boys. 

Very  seldom,  indeed,  is  a  boy  much 
interested  in  persons,  and  very  little  of 
his  attention  does  he  give  to  the  signif- 
icance of  himmn  relations.  This  sort 
of  impersonality  is  equally  character- 
istic of  the  most  imselfish  and  of  the 
most  selfish  boys,  of  the  boy  who  be- 
comes the  beloved  physician  as  truly 
as  of  the  boy  who  becomes  the  social 
robber.  A  boy's  capacity  for  not  know- 
ing the  personal  affairs  of  his  best 
friend  is  limitless.  He  is  absorbed,  not 
in  persons  but  in  pursuits;  for  him,  per- 
sons are,  as  it  were,  things,  elements  in 
his  own  problems.  He  senses  neither 
other  people  as  they  might  know  them- 
selves, nor  himself  as  he  might  be 
known.  That  is  not  his  affair.  If  he 
is  interested  in  other  people's  inward 
life,  it  is  not  for  their  sake,  but  to  add 
to  his  own  store  of  knowledge. 

So  it  comes  about  that  we  may  call 
boys  very  impersonal.  But,  in  another 
sense,  we  may  call  them  very  per- 
sonal; in  the  sense  that  they  are  in- 
terested in  the  whole  universe  only  as 
it  relates  itself  to  their  own  personal 
interests. 

Surely,  the  fact  is  that  a  boy's  con- 
scious life  is  intensive.  I  can  but  think 


that  we  do  not  half  enough  consider  this 
in  trying  to  understand  him,  or  half 
enough  allow  for  it  in  the  chances  we 
give  him  for  growth.  What  he  ob- 
serves in  any  mood  is  a  narrow  portion 
of  his  total  impressions;  hence  his  love 
of  making  what  seem  useless  collec- 
tions, and  of  getting  up  what  seem  ir- 
relevant areas  of  information.  *If  you 
want  to  know  a  thing,  ask  a  boy.  He 
will  know  all  about  it,'  or  nothing.  If 
he  is  interested,  he  is  thoroughly  inter- 
ested. If  not,  not  one  whit.  Watch  a 
company  of  boys.  Each  is  intent  upon 
his  own  way  of  taking  the  matter  — 
even  if  it  be  the  team-work  for  the 
home  eleven.  The  eye  of  his  mind  is  a 
dark  lantern,  the  light  of  his  intelligence 
falls  in  a  straight  shaft.  His  nature  is 
built  in  separate  compartments.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  a  half-baked  boy 
to  be  sincerely  devoted  to  his  sister 
and  yet  tell  ribald  stories  among  his 
boy  comrades  —  in  direct  preparation 
for  being  a  good  husband  and  fa- 
ther, while  he  tolerates  the  existence 
of  brothels,  and  laughs  at  indecent 
plays. 

Because  of  this  exclusiveness  of  their 
attention,  and  because  of  this  absorp- 
tion of  theirs  in  pursuits,  not  persons, 
boys  are  hard  to  invade  and  impress. 
And  when  we  add  to  this  lack  of  inter- 
est the  positive  impulse  to  self-rule  and 
the  generative  quality  of  their  im- 
pulses, it  is  no  wonder  that  boys  are  not 
docile.  It  is  no  winder  that  the  ques- 
tion of  discipline  is  ever  present. 

IV 

Clearly  they  have  to  b^  impressed  in 
some  way  other  than  by  persuasion  or 
expectation,  request  or  admonition.  It 
is  fruitless  to  drag  or  drive  a  boy. 
Sometimes  you  can  ride  him,  but  gen- 
erally the  way  to  do  is  to  get  beside 
him  and  shove  with  him,  so  that  he  feels 
that  you  are  as  himself,  pointing  out 
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the  bad  places  in  the  road  ahead.  A 
boy  cannot  see  that  an  act  is  important 
until  it  becomes  somehow  a  personal  in- 
t^est  to  him.  Then  he  does  it  simply, 
with  his  whole  soul.  A  real,  capable  boy 
will  do  a  thing  because  he  is  interested 
or  because  he  is  compelled,  but  not  be- 
cause he  is  expected  to  do  it;  for  with  a 
boy  there  must  be  either  impulse  from 
within  or  compulsion  from  without. 
The  force  must  be  strong.  Whatever 
moves  him  must  seem  to  him  to  be  ir- 
resistible. Custom,  the  crowd,  public 
opinion  are  compulsion  enougji  for 
most  boys,  even  quite  contrary  to  their 
taste;  but  one  person's  wish  is  not  — 
unless  a  peculiar  devotion  liappens  to 
exist,  and  this  can  never  be  counted 
upon  for  next  time.  A  new  attraction 
may  have  intervened. 

While  boys  are  still  very  young, 
under  ten,  they  generally  feel  personal 
control  to  be  as  compulsion,  and  if  it  is 
strong,  that  is  sufficient  to  direct  them. 
Consequently,  what  they  learn  to  be- 
lieve with  their  heart  in  these  years 
appears  to  them  in  the  later  years  as 
a  primary  liking,  a  personal  taste  or  a 
primal  ordinance;  for  they  soon  forget 
how  they  came  by  this  prejudice  and 
that  predilection.  Their  native  inhos- 
pitality  toward  immastered  experien- 
ces makes  another  reason  for  starting 
them  young. 

Later,  a  boy  resents  personal  control 
because  he  hates  to  be  a  slave,  andalso 
because  it  makes  hurt  feelings  when  he 
breaks  over;  but  lie  likes  law  or  mili- 
tary control  because  it  makes  author- 
ity impersonal  and  gives  him  a  chance, 
if  he  sees  fit,  to  outwit  the  rules  of  au- 
thority without  hurting  an  individual. 
If  he  shuns  preachments,  it  is  because 
he  feels  that,  if  they  merely  bring  con- 
viction to  his  mind,  they  almost  surely 
win  not  create  sufficient  force  to  make 
hnn  wish  to  do  the  thing.  They  pro- 
vide him  with  a  chance  to  pretend, 
while  they  take  away  his  hearty  satis- 


faction in  looking  upon  the  whole  thing 
as  a  game  between  himself  and  the 
powers  that  be. 

Is  not  your  boy,  then,  loyal?  Does 
he  not  joy  to  follow  a  beloved  leader? 
Yes  —  but  loyalty  which  is  simple- 
minded  and  unquestioning  belongs  to 
earlier  times.  The  boy  of  eight  or  ten 
corresponds  to  the  loyal  feudatory  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Our  boys  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  have  their  own  indepen- 
dence to  establish.  A  moving  cause  of 
acquiescence  may  at  any  time  be  afiec- 
tion  or  admiration;  but  if  a  boy  of 
twelve  recognizes  it  as  such,  he  gener- 
ally refuses  the  job;  he  must  believe 
that  he  does  it  because  he  is  interested. 
Even  conviction  is  but  halfway  com- 
pulsion. If  he  does  it  consciously  for 
afiection,  he  does  it  condescendingly 
as  charity,  or  protestingly  as  nonsense, 
or  pleasantly  as  a  mere  personal  favor. 
It  does  not  become  a  habit  or  take  its 
place  among  his  own  preferences.  And 
this  is  well.  A  boy  who  is  led  merely  by 
his  afiections  is  a  ^  sissy,'  and  a  man  or 
woman  who  by  'affection'  alone  pro- 
duces impulse  in  a  boy  weakens  him. 

So  a  boy's  parents  send  him  to  board- 
ing-school because  they  are  assured 
that  there  he  will*  be  submitted  to  an 
impersonal  process;  he  will  be  put 
through  a  mill,  as  it  were,  and  properly 
manufactured;  under  compulsion,  he 
will  learn  to  conform  to  type.  They 
can  supply  no  such  assurance  at  home. 
Whether  the  product  produced  is  the 
best  that  could  have  been  made  of  him, 
they  are  in  no  position  to  know.  At  all 
events,  he  has  the  chance  to  be  formed 
by  strong  pressure. 


Suppose  your  boy  has  been  brought 
to  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  well 
developed,  —  able,  that  is,  to  look  after 
himself  in  the  world,  and  grown-up  ac- 
cording to  pioneer  standards,  —  in  very 
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truth  full-grown.  He  still  has  ten  years 
of  'prolonged  infancy'  ahead,  before  he 
can  become  a  modem  man,  fit  for  the 
complex  responsibilities  of  civilization, 
able,  that  is,  to  act  upon  principle,  to 
apply  a  general  principle  to  novel  in- 
stances, and  to  see  future  advantage  or 
invisible  good  so  vividly  that  self-regu- 
lation is  a  matter  of  course.  The  last 
four  of  those  ten  years  he  will  very 
probably  spend  in  independence  at  col- 
lege, imder  the  formative  influence  of 
able  men,  public  opinion,  and  a  general 
atmosphere  of  intelligent  thinking;  or 
he  will  go  into  business  and  come  imder 
steady  control,  and  the  necessity  to  do 
something  useful.  But  what  of  the  six 
earlier  years  —  are  they  productive  as 
we  now  arrange  them?  Just  here  is 
where  I  believe  we  fail  to  give  him  a 
full  chance. 

The  two  fundamental  truths  about  a 
boy  clearly  are,  that  spiritually  his  ac- 
tion is  always  generative  and  that 
mentally  his  attention  is  toward  pur- 
suits, not  persons.  Rearranged  by  these 
clues,  the  heterogeneous  scrap-heap  of 
current  notions  (which  I  collected  in 
my  opening  paragraph)  becomes  order- 
ly and  makes  sense. 

A  modem  boy,  bom  of  civilized  par- 
ents, we  may  define  as  a  human  being 
whose  nature  emphasizes,  as  none  else 
emphasizes,  activity,  adventure,  and 
conquest,  with  strong  generative  defin- 
iteness.  And  he  differs  specifically  from 
a  man  in  that  he  emphasizes  activity 
and  adventure  above  conquest  —  the 
process  above  the  result. 

From  all  of  which  it  is  plain  to  be 
seen  that  a  boy  needs  for  his  best  de- 
velopment, not  only  activity,  but  ad- 
venture; not  only  adventure,  but  con- 
quest; and  the  more  you  permit  him  of 
tme  conquest,  the  more  you  make  a 
man  of  him.  His  way  of  life  should  pro- 
vide these  three  things  for  him  in  abun- 
dance. What  form  they  should  take 
would  depend  on  the  boy's  personal 


capacities.  For  the  musical  boy,  it  is 
an  adventure  to  hear  a  symphony  and  a 
tme  conquest  to  play  a  Bach  fugue  cor- 
rectly; for  a  scientific  boy,  the  adven- 
ture may  be  to  pursue  a  new  bird  and 
the  conquest  to  mount  a  perfect  but* 
terfly.  But  every  boy  has  muscles  and 
lungs  which  need  the  primitive  joys 
and  violent  activities.  He  rejoices  to 
wrestle  with  the  elements,  and  to  try  his 
strength  against  the  forces  of  nature  — 
among  which  forces  are  other  hoys^  of 
course. 

We,  the  commimity,  have  taken 
from  him  one  by  one  all  the  primitive 
activities  upon  which  he  was  wont  to 
expend  all  his  surplus  physical  energy. 
Nowadays  he  must  not  fight  'except 
in  self-defense.'  Corporal  punishment, 
hunting,  hazing,  violent  football,  daily 
dangers,  gaming,  drinking,  have  all 
been  removed;  fealty,  partisan  pride, 
rivalry,  jealousy,  mastery,  tyranny, 
vaulting  ambition  —  all  these  we  would 
taboo.  This  is  not  the  establishment  of 
civilized  inhibitions;  this  is  stoppage. 
Fear,  pain,  and  rage  and  fierce  desire 
have  been  the  chief  sources  of  action 
and  the  great  generators  of  force  in  men 
since  man  was.  His  proper  job  is  to 
fight  a  good  fight,  and  pit  himself  to 
win  against  something  all  the  time.  If 
the  only  obstacles  which  we  offer  are 
rules  and  masters,  he  will  pit  himself 
against  those.  It  is  the  old,  old  in- 
stinct, the  need  to  stmggle  and  to  over- 
come. 'Battle 'to  him  means  strife,  not 
carnage.  Death  and  slaughter  are  mere 
accompaniments.  It  is  not  the  blood 
and  the  devastation  that  he  loves:  it 
is  the  vivid  conflict,  with  its  visible 
risk  and  keen  excitement.  'Fighting' 
to  him  does  not  mean  destruction.  It 
means  overcoming.  It  means  the 
chance  of  conquest.  Destmction  seems 
merely  a  necessary  incident,  deplora* 
ble,  but  unavoidable. 

Nor  does  fighting  necessarily  mean 
enmity.   Only  our  stupidity  makes  it 
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carry  that  evil  connotation.  Boys  must 
have  danger,  vigorous  physical  strug- 
gle, and  quick  result.  If  you  have  a  lit- 
tle son  who  hates  to  hear  tales  of  fight- 
ing, do  you  not  feel  an  uneasy  fear  that 
perhaps  he  has  trouble  ahead,  through 
lacking  virility?   Fighting  is  not  kill- 
ing; fighting  is  the  hope  of  achievement. 
Adventure  and  invention  are  fighting; 
80  is  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal,  the  strug- 
^  for  a  principle,  and  the  capture 
of  a  truth;  all  these  involve  fighting, 
and  any  private,  personal  victory  brings 
more  joy,  though  less  glory,  than  a 
collective  victory.  Hence,  in  democra- 
cies, where  each  man  is  free  to  have  a 
posonal  struggle  throughout  life,  men 
care  less  and  less  for  wars,  and  need 
than  less.  Fighting  is  here  in  the  world 
to  stay  —  but  it  is  a  personal  fight;  that 
is,  each  man  wants  to  feel  that  he  has 
done  a  good  thing  himself;  any  triumph 
makes  him  equally  glad.   Peace  must 
provide  fights  and  physical  activity. 
We  in  our  commimity  have  sought  to 
set  ande  fist-fighting  and  to  discon- 
tinue the  pain  of  corporal  punishment, 
that  the  higher  faculties  may  be  devel- 
oped— toleration,  sympathy,  unselfish- 
ness, justice,  and  their  mates. 

But  —  here  is  a  flaw.  Because  a  fac- 
ulty is  more  recently  developed,  it  is 
not  therefore  higher.   Usually,  because 
it  is  newer,  it  is  weaker  and  more  erring. 
At  best,  it  is  but  additional;  not  higher 
in  itself,  but  making  the  whole  higher. 
The  hi^-grade  man  retains  all  his  fac- 
ulties, the  primitive  as  well  as  the  re- 
cent. Love  of  power,  old  though  it  be, 
8till  is,  and  forever  will  remain,  the  only 
i^eleafflng  motive  of  human  energy.   It 
our  own  power  is  not  sufficient,  the  next 
W  joy  is  to  behold  the  power  of  an- 
other and  to  lend  our  aid  to  his  victory. 
Soaoon  as  the  sense  of  power  deserts 
us,  and  the  possibility  of  achievement 
Appears,  then   life  is  stale,  bitter, 
SAd  useless;  hence  the  pathos  of  old 


Therefore,  in  setting  up  any  new 
conmiunity  ideals  we  must  give  the 
superfluous  energy  of  boys  sufficient 
occupation  to  ensure  them  a  sense  of 
power,  struggle  and  achievement.  If 
that  energy  is  simply  checked,  it  will 
and  does  take  annoying  side-channels, 
because  boys  have  so  little  inventive 
resource  of  their  own.  Our  American 
boys  in  other  generations  have  had 
independence,  responsibility,  and  ad- 
venture; they  have  been  belligerent  in 
their  own  way.  They  have  battled  with 
the  elements,  and  tried  their  strength 
and  cimning  against  the  forces  of 
nature.  If  we  are  providing  nothing 
to  take  the  place  of  such  activities 
except  organized  athletics  and  super- 
vised lessons,  we  must  not  yet  expect 
a  very  satisfactory  crop  of  better  men. 
Games  and  lessons  will  not  suffice. 
Such  things  provide  no  adequate  strug- 
gle, no  independence,  no  responsibil- 
ity, or  adventure  —  only  a  harmless 
activity  and  a  formal  kind  of  conquest; 
they  all  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but 
ridiculously  inadequate  for  young  fel- 
lows who  are  really  not  children  at  all, 
but  old  enough  to  be  their  own  mas- 
ters—  if  only  modem  life  were  not  so 
complex. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that,  for  youth, 
every  experience  is  new  and  is  a  discov- 
ery, does  coimt  for  much.  But  it  is  not 
enough.  We  must  get  the  accidental 
back  into  our  boys'  life.  And  if  we  are 
to  keep  their  independence  alive,  we 
must  give  them  something  creative  to 
fight  for,  and  something  actual  to  fight 
against,  all  the  time.  We  must  give 
them  vigorous  practical  work  to  do  in 
battling  toward  common  purposes  and 
worthy  achievements.  It  must  be  a 
battlefield  which  aims  to  cooperate,  aid, 
and  construct  for  others  as  well  as  for 
one's  self.  It  is  well  for  us  to  seek  peace, 
that  we  may  have  room  to  work;  but 
the  peace  which  we  seek  must  not  be 
placidity,  or  settled  order.   In  it,  the 
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boys  must  use  their  ^rength  to  fight 
vaHantly  against  all  sorts  of  dangers 
and  difficulties  —  only  not  against  peo- 
ple as  enemies,  that  is  all. 

Boys  are  chiefly  interested  in  *  some- 
thing doing.'  What  they  want  to  do 
will  depend  upon  what  they  have 
learned  to  find  desirable.  What  they 
want  to  fight  will  depend  upon  what 
they  have  learned  to  find  hateful. 
They  must  have  action.  We  elders  are 
responsible  for  the  ideals  which  prompt 
any  special  action.  We  begin  early  to 
mislead  their  minds.  We  still  say  to 
the  smiling  two-year-old,  gazing  at  his 
mysterious,  fiumy  little  baby  brother, 
*Are  n't  you  jealous? '  And  to  the  foiu*- 
year-old,  we  say,  'Look,  Johnny,  can 
you  do  this?  You  would  n't  let  him  do 
better  than  you,  would  you?*  We  ask 
who  is  the  b^  in  the  class,  and  we  call 
his  fellows  his  'rivals.'  In  regard  to 
every  discussion,  we  talk  of  attack  and 
defense.  Ambition  we  make  a  wish  to 
excel  others,  and  competition  a  wish  to 
destroy  others.  Verily,  there  is  much 
vocabulary  to  be  sloughed,  and  many 
stock  ideas  to  be  got  rid  of,  before 
fathers  and  mothers  can  safely  speak 
without  thinking  before  their  children. 

VI 

Ask  yourself  what  gives  you  most 
trouble  with  the  grown-up  boys  whom 
we  call  men,  in  committee  work,  in  bus- 
iness relations,  and  in  public  service  — 
in  fact,  in  any  efibrt  to  work  democrat- 
ically, which  is  to  say,  cooperatively. 
It  is  not  chiefly  the  incapacity  of  each 
man  to  seeanypointof  view  but  hisown, 
retarding  as  that  is.  It  is  not  chiefly 
their  incapacity,  inexperience,  or  even 
credulity.  It  is  jealousy;  it  is  rivalry; 
it  is  treacherous  and  self-seeking  sus- 
picion. Self-importance,  touchiness,  ex- 
igence, fault-finding,  the  imputing  of 
motives,  and  the  unwillingness  to  act 
upon  other  people's  ideas,  all  these  are 


signs  of  jealousy,  and  they  come  from 
the  habit  of  fijdng  one's  mind  on  per- 
sons as  rivals,  —  on  one's  self  versus  the 
others,  instead  of  on  the  job.  They  are 
sadly  fostered  by  the  notion  that, 
wherever  two  things  or  two  persons  are 
juxtaposed,  one  is  best,  and  should  be 
uppermost. 

In  this  coimtry  you  cannot  impress 
upon  your  boy  his  life-opinions  before 
he  is  ten;  but  you  can  impress  upon 
him  an  habitual  expectation,  that  is,  a 
conception  of  himianity,  and  a  notion 
of  his  own  relative  attitude  toward  dif- 
ficulties and  toward  persons.  What 
parents  say  and  do  in  the  presence  of 
their  children  can  teach  that.  You  can 
^tablish  his  motives^  too.  Good  sense, 
good-will,  sincerity,  self-restraint,  and 
social  cohesion  reside  in  a  nation  just 
in  proportion  to  the  real  democracy  of 
feeling  that  is  shown  its  boys  and  giiis 
in  the  nursery  and  the  school.  Democ- 
racy knows  that  every  man's  interest, 
rightly  used,  helps  every  other  man's, 
and  that  men  are  never  natural  ene- 
mies. In  this  country  we  all  must  fight, 
not  enemies,  but  obstacles,  and  not  so 
much  against  anything  as  for  some- 
thing. We  must  see  what  we  want  and 
struggle  toward  it  —  as  does  the  whole 
creation.  We  want  to  raise  our  boys  to 
be  soldiers,  and  our  boys  all  want  to  be 
soldiers.  They  are  full  of  fight.  We  do 
not  want  them  to  spend  their  fine  tal- 
ents on  the  primitive  vigors  of  fisti- 
cuffs and  fir^rms.  But  we  do  want 
them  to  be  brave  soldiers  of  some  sort, 
and  even  fighting  in  the  trenches  is  bet- 
ter than  no  valor.  What  they  will  wish 
to  fight  agiiinst  depends  on  their  intel- 
lectual and  physical  constitution  and 
their  basic  stock  ideas,  those  cherished 
notions  that  they  get  into  their  heads 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  think. 

These  notions  come  largely  from  the 
community-ideal.  Where ver  that  shifts 
in  recognition  that  civilization  is  really 
possible,  there  a  new  demand  grows  up. 
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And  there  a  new  conception  of  a  satis- 
fiictory  boy  grows  up  to  meet  it.  A  civ- 
ilized man  is  a  highly  artificial  product. 
He  is  the  result  of  purpose  and  deter- 
mination. He  does  not  appear  by  ac- 
cident; he  is  not  a  sport  or  a  variation 
of  species.  A  civilized  man  is  not  a  pro- 
duct of  nature  at  all.  He  comes  by 
taking  thought.  He  is  laboriously  pro- 
duced by  his  own  conununity .  Wishing 
will  not  bring  him.  Only  according  as 
we  deliberately  give  our  boys  a  chance, 
will  they  become  men  of  a  new  world. 
The  more  they  are  hemmed  in  by  the 
visible  ingenuities  of  other  folks'  brains, 
the  less  chance  have  they  for  growth. 
Each  invention  is  one  man's  conquest, 
but  another  man's  barrier.  Inventions 
have  no  civilizing  power.  Unless  a  boy 
can  learn  to  jump  them  or  use  them  to 
his  own  ends,  they  will  not  civilize  him, 
but  will  stultify  him.  Civilization  is  be- 
havior, and  it  springs  from  conscious- 
ness of  values.  It  comes,  not  by  growth, 
but  by  choice. 

vn 

Here  then  are  our  sons  and  our 
brothers,  vivid,  immediate,  compelling. 
They  have  a  right  to  growth  and  a  need 
to  be  civilized.  They  are  the  pride  of 
our  hearts.  Eager  for  mastery,  keen 
for  adventure  and  achievement,  ready 
to  devote  themselves,  in  complete  self- 
forgetfulness,  to  whatever  has  force  to 
compd  or  impel  them  —  they  like  a 


thing  better,  the  better  it  is,  if  only 
they  apprehend  it.  They  are  very  real 
boys;  no  wonder  their  parents  have 
pleasure  in  them,  and  no  wonder  we'all 
rejoice  in  them.  What  are  their  fathers 
and  mothers  doing  with  them  that  suits 
their  true  natures?  What  enlarging 
experience,  what  satisfying  skill,  what 
deep-lying  interests  does  the  communi- 
ty allow  them?  Here  are  good  material 
and  sufficient  force.  At  present,  for  six 
years  after  they  have  become  equal  to 
pioneer  men,  they  are  usually  treated 
as  children.  Their  world  has  no  real 
use  for  them.  An  adequate  use  should 
be  found  —  a  use  productive,  creative, 
and  friendly  to  self-expression,  yet  at 
the  same  time  exciting,  hazardous, 
and  resistant,  so  that  battles  may  be 
waged  and  strongholds  lost  and  won 
with  cheerful  immediacy.  War  is  as 
natural  as  earthquake.  It  should  be  a 
purifier  and  clarifier  of  hearts  and  pur- 
poses; as  it  most  surely  is,  where  hearts 
and  purposes  are  ready  to  go  right. 
Fear,  pain,  and  rage  and  fierce  desire 
are  good;  not  spent  in  gusts  and  par- 
oxysms, but  used  as  power  to  gain  some 
difficult  good.  Pursuit,  struggle,  and 
capture,  danger,  difficulty,  and  fatigue 
are  good;  not  to  gain  mean  ends,  but  to 
make  ideals  real.  These  fervent  heats 
are  necessary  to  real  life.  Real  boys 
must  fight,  and  they  must  fight  for 
something  worth  the  vigorous  conflict 
and  the  high  endeavor. 
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TWO  SONNETS 

I.    THE   PAISLEY  SHAWL 

What  were  his  dreams  who  wove  this  colored  shawl  — 

The  gray,  hard-bitten  weaver,  gaunt  and  dour» 

Out  of  whose  grizzled  memory,  even  as  a  flower 

Out  of  bleak  winter,  at  young  April's  call. 

In  the  old  tradition  of  flowers  breaks  into  bloom, 

Blossomed  the  old  and  intricate  design 

Of  softly  glowing  hues  and  exquisite  line  — 

What  were  his  dreams,  crouched  at  his  cottage  loom? 

What  were  her  dreams,  the  laughing  April  lass 
Who  first  in  the  flowering  of  young  delight. 
With  parted  lips  and  eager,  tilted  head 
And  shining  eyes,  about  her  shoulders  white 
Drew  the  soft  fabric  of  kindling  green  and  red, 
Standing  before  the  candle-lighted  glass? 

n.  hands 
Tempest  without:  within  the  mellow  glow 
Of  mingling  lamp  and  firelight  over  all  — 
Etchings  and  water-colors  on  the  wall. 
Cushions  and  curtains  of  clear  indigo. 
Rugs,  damask-red,  and  blue  as  Tyrian  seas. 
Deep  chairs,  black  oaken  settles,  hammered  brass. 
Translucent  porcelain  and  sea-green  glass. 
Color  and  warmth  and  light  and  dreamy  ease. 

And  I  sit  wondering  where  are  now  the  hands 
That  wrought  at  anvil,  easel,  wheel,  and  loom,  — 
Hands,  slender,  swart,  red,  gnarled,  —  in  foreign  lands 
Or  English  shops  to  furnish  this  seemly  room; 
And  all  the  while,  without,  the  windy  rain 
Drums  like  dead  fingers  tapping  at  the  pane. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson. 
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A   NOTE  ON  THE   PSYCHOLOGY  OF  FEAR 


BY  C,   GOUVERNEUR  HOFFMANN 


One  afternoon  in  December,  1918,  I 
took  the  air  in  a  De  Haviland  plane,  to 
pass  a  pupil  through  the  Camera  Ob- 
scura  test,  in  thecourse  of  which  colored 
lights  are  fired  from  a  Very  pistol  at 
the  moment  when,  in  action,  bombs 
would  be  released  over  the  enemy's 
Unas;  the  target  in  this  case  being  a 
darkened  room  on  the  aerodrome. 
Ha\'ing  climbed  to  a  height  of  2000  feet 
and  flown  over  the  target,  to  allow  the 
observer  to  make  certain  necessary  cal- 
culations and  adjustments,  I  laid  my 
course  over  it  again,  for  the  test.  At 
the  proper  moment  the  pupil  fired,. but 
in  such  wise  that  the  flare  passed  into 
the  lower  plane  of  the  right  wing,  near 
the  fuselage,  smashing  several  ribs,  and 
finally  setting  the  wing  afire. 

At  once  I  went  into  a  vertical  nose- 
dive; but  finding  the  strain  upon  the 
machine  excessive,  I  pulled  the  stick 
back  to  neutral  position,  and  at  the 
same  time  caused  the  plane  to  side-slip 
on  her  good  left  wing.  Wishing  to  a\'oid 
a  forced  landing  outside  the  aerodrome, 
with  the  consequent  risk  of  crashing 
and  perhaps  exploding  the  tanks,  I 
decided  not  to  switch  oS"  the  motor, 
but  to  flatten  out  and  land  on  the  near- 
est part  of  the  aerodrome.  Asl  executed 
this  manoeuvre,  the  shower  of  sparks 
diminished,  and  as  we  touched  the 
ground,  I  found  that  the  fire  was  out. 
We  'taxied'  up  to  the  sheds. 

The  flight  lasted  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  descent  about  a  quarter  of  a 
minute. 
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Such  are  the  facts  —  what  one  learns 
in  college  to  call  the  'brute'  facts  of  an 
experience;  but  the  human  organism  is 
complex,  and  so  played  upon  by  a  med- 
ley of  emotions,  thoughts,  and  reflex 
actions,  that  an  account  of  the  simple 
facts  of  objective  reality  must  neces- 
sarily omit  many  aspects  of  the  episode 
and,-  like  all  descriptions,  inevitably 
fall  far  short  of  the  truth.  While  direct- 
ing attention  to  this  imvamished  fact- 
sequence,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  continuity  of  the  physical  acts 
performed,  the  parallel  series  of  psy- 
chological stimuli  which  swept  over  me 
like  an  advancing  tide,  but  never  for 
an  instanV  threatened  to  submerge  the 
primary  working  faculties  or  drown 
those  motive-actions  necessary  to  self- 
preservation,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of; 
although  from  the  bare  recital  of  events 
given  above,  the  whole  realm  o{ feeling , 
which  in  any  drama,  and  according  to 
its  intensity,  influences  for  good  or  for 
ill  the  destiny  of  the  individual,  has 
been  ruthlessly  divorced. 

Furthermore,  there  was  a  rapid,  viv- 
id train  of  barely  bom  images  spring- 
ing unbidden  over  the  'threshold'  of 
the  subconscious,  obtruding  with  an  al- 
most comic  imconcem  upon  a  situation 
balanced  on  the  brink  of  tragedy.  For 
during  that  brief  interval  of  lightning 
decisions  and  sudden  physical  efforts, 
there  was  clearly  and  dispassionately 
pictured  in  the  mind's  eye  a  heteroge- 
neous agglomeration  of  familiar  scenes, 
conditions,  and  faces,  each  responsive 
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—  possibly  through  some  subtle  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  —  to  long-past  mem- 
ories of  places  and  people  outwardly  un- 
connected, after  the  swift  kaleidoscopic 
fashion  of  dreams. 

To  select  but  one  example  from  the 
multitude  crowding  those  strenuous 
seconds  —  I  saw,  as  in  a  play  within  a 
play,  the  blue  mist  stealing  over  the  sil- 
ver waters  of  the  lake  that  sleeps  be- 
tween the  hills  in  the  wooded  valley 
below  my  home;  I  saw  the  steep  slopes 
turn  from  green  to  purple  as  the  brood- 
ing shadows  passed  across  them;  I  saw 
the  gathering  dusk  soak  up  the  changing 
colors;  and  I  was  aware,  gratefully 
aware,  of  a  deepening  calm.  Here  is  a 
single  instance,  one  more  enduring,  per- 
haps, than  the  host  of  others  which 
might  have  been  recalled  at  the  time 
the  notes  for  this  paper  were  made 
(which  was  only  a  few  hours  after  the 
incident) ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  in 
dreams,  a  considerable  time  has  appar- 
ently elapsed  during  the  shifting  scenes 
thus  visualized;  whereas,  in  reality y  — 
as  we  say  so  glibly  and,  it  may  be,  so 
ignorantly,  —  the  element  of  duration 
was  practically  nil. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  to  note  that,  at 
the  present  writing,  I  cannot  remember 
'what  the  weather  was  like*  on  that 
memorable  day,  although  through  the 
agency  of  hypnosis  every  detail  of  this 
experience  could  no  doubt  be  recovered 
from,  let  us  say,  the  Bergsonian  reser- 
voir of  mind.  At  any  rate,  it  is  evident 
that  my  so-called  'content  of  conscious- 
ness '  was  complicated  to  a  high  degree; 
nevertheless,  there  was,  so  far  as  I  could 
recollect,  absolutely  no  confusion  in- 
troduced between  the  report  of  the 
senses  and  the  proper  motor-reactions 
—  the  current  flowing  freely  from  exter- 
nal warnings  through  nerves  to  the 
brain,  that  bureau  of  interpretation, 
and  thence  by  muscular  translations  in- 
to directed  energy. 

In  the  light  of  this  inner  human  ex- 


perience, we  propose  to  review  the  chain 
of  events  related  so  baldly,  and  to  dis- 
cover if  possible  the  position  of  fear.  At 
once  the  story  will  become  animated, 
probed  by  passions,  stirred  by  sharp 
impulse;  for  now  it  deals  with  the  deep- 
rooted  instincts  of  life  itself. 

As  we  flew  serenely  northward,  I  was 
leaning  out  of  the  cock-pit  to  get  a  bet- 
ter 'line*  on  the  target,  when  I  heard 
the  crack  of  the  pistol.  An!instant  later, 
I  saw  a  ragged  hole  in  my  wing  from 
which  smoke  began  to  pour,  and  real- 
ized with  a  start  that  the  plane  was  on 
fire.  —  Thousands  of  sparks  and  wick- 
ed little  red  tongues  of  flame!   What 
crazy  shooting  (I  thought),  when  there 
was  plenty  of  room;  the  fool  must  have 
fired  with  his  eyes  shut.  Anger  was  up- 
permost in  my  mind,  and  already  I  was 
framing    words    of   indignation    with 
which  to  'tick  him  off,'  when  we  got 
down.    When  we  got  down!    Instinc- 
tively I  had  dived,  after  throttling  down 
the  motor,  goaded  by  an  intense  desire 
to  reach  the  earth  quickly,  —  yes,  that 
was  it,   quickly,  —  before  the  flames 
burned  through  a  spar  or  consimied  a 
dangerous  amoimt  of  the  lifting  sur- 
faces.   I  wondered,  in  a  flash  of  evil  an- 
ticipation, whether  the  sparks  from  the 
magnesium  flare  ('can't  blow  thai  out,' 
was  vaguely  registered)  would  reach  the 
carburetors  through  their  big  intake 
pipes  located  on  that  side.  Also,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  one  might  have  to 
crawl  out  on  the  other  wing  to  adjust 
the  balance,  when  lateral  control  was 
lost  —  such  feats  had  been  done  be- 
fore; but  when  would  the  ailerons  fail  to 
respond?  Very  different  matter,  having 
wires  shot  away:  little  worry  then,  with 
machines  inherently  stable.   Confoimd 
those  sparks!   Infernal  carelessness  — 
We're  going  hell  for  leather!   But  we 
must  get  to  earth  soony  or  —  perhaps  a 
nasty  crash  —  better  unfasten  belt  and 
switch  off,  in  case  —  must  n't  think  of 
that  now  —  get  down  — fasti 
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Then,  at  the  very  birth  of  fear,  the  res- 
cue was  made  —  by  some  queer  twist 
of  redeeming  nature,  or  by  the  sure 
touch  of  an  inscrutable  Providence  — 
int^pret  it  as  you  will,  according  to 
philosophic  prepossession.  For  in  this 
extremity,  I  was  strongly  conscious  of  a 
calm,  like  the  calm  at  the  storm's  cen- 
tre, while  a  veritable  torrent  of  cher- 
ished memories  and  familiar  fancies 
rose  and  vanished  and  rose  again,  weav- 
ing a  tangled  skein  of  beauty  and  — 
regret. 

Yet  this  train  of  images  persisted 
with  all  its  charming  variety  as  a  sep- 
arate issue,  as  a  sort  of  side-show,  be- 
guiling but  unimportant;  like  those  long 
thought-vistas  conjured  in  the  flicker- 
ing reason  of  an  exhausted  swinuner 
stnig^ing  against  the  waves.  Here, 
however,  was  no  sense  of  desperation 
or  desertion,  but  rather  a  strange  forti- 
tude fighting  to  deny  an  impending 
catastrophe.  It  was  as  if  the  soul  were 
pitted  against  a  universe  shouting  the 
approach  of  the  inevitable;  yet  a  soul 
somehow  detached  from  disaster,  and 
still  the  determined  arbiter  of  its  fate. 
The  spectre  of  fear  lingered  menacingly 
on  the  edge  of  my  resolve,  clinging  as  it 
were  to  the  fringe  of  desire,  but  without 
power  to  drug  or  paralyze. 

Famtly  coloring  all  this  co-conscious 
strain  was  a  certain  aloof  sadness,  a 
feeling  of  possible   and   irretrievable 
loss:  to  die,  to  kill  the  body  —  the  ab- 
'  sorbing  interest  of  this  contingency 
overwhdmed  the  counter-drag  of  fear. 
Nevertheless,   above  this  speculative 
undertow  called  into  being  by  sugges- 
tive scenes  (or  vice  versa)  ^  rushed  the 
dominating  and  well-nigh  furious  pur- 
pose to  turn  the  scales  in  life's  favor. 
Although  most  inconsequent  details, 
normally  inhibited,  were  not  suppressed, 
twt  even  accentuated,  no  confusion  in- 
{«nflBned  to  disrupt  the  correlation  of 
"wnediate  decisions  with  their  practi- 
cal e:q>re6sion  through  force.   Indeed, 


the  brain  seemed  to  function  with  more 
than  usual  clarity,  and  hands  and  feet 
upon  the  controls  responded  with  an 
added  celerity. 

But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our 
story:  the  plunge  earthward;  the  rush 
of  wind,  and  the  whining  wires;  the  en- 
larging landscape,  and  the  comet's  tail 
of  sparks.  What  a  pace!  Away  past  the 
safety  point!  The  fabric  may  tear  and 
rip  clean  off  —  it 's  flapping  now.  Any- 
way, the  wings  will  snap  unless  I  take 
care  to  pull  her  out  ever  so  gently,  ever 
so  gently.  —  There  we  are!  Still  burn- 
ing, after  that  straight  drop.  —  Side- 
slip, only  away  from  the  flames,  of 
course.  —  So! 

In  a  mere  fraction  of  the  time  it  takes 
to  tell,  the  dilenuna  was  solved  —  by 
the  simple  art  of  causing  the  aeroplane 
to  fall  almost  vertically  on  one  wing: 
a  modtut  operandi  not  quite  arrived  at 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  yet  perhaps 
not  so  tardily  when  one  considers  that 
the  elapsed  time  of  fall  through  about  a 
thousand  feet  was  roughly  half  a  dozen  . 
seconds.  It  will  be  noticed  that  two 
issues  were  in  conflict,  their  cross-cur- 
rents flowing  through  what  may  be 
termed  the  *  here  and  now '  aspect  of  my 
cognizance.  On  the  one  hand,  rapid 
descent  was  essential;  on  the  other  to 
nose-dive  in  such  headlong  fashion  was 
to  invite  destruction.  Each  involved  a 
concomitant  hazard,  the  choice  seem- 
ing to  lie  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea. 

There  is  no  point  in  following  the 
analysis  any  further,  since  the  element 
of  fear  did  not  intrude  again.  The  bleak 
record  has  expanded  into  a  human  ex- 
perience. In  its  curiously  composite 
photograph  the  atavistic  strain  is 
slight,  so  far  has  our  civilization  —  de- 
spite its  wars  —  removed  from  the 
individual  the  primitive  dread  of  death. 
The  past  of  a  pilot  is  bound  to  have  its 
lurid  and  indelible  memories  of  planes 
afire  crashing;  and  yet  the  throat-ff^*"" 
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of  fear»  with  that  resurgence  of  the 
principle  of  survival,  was  obliterated 
almost  in  its  inception  by  the  rise  and 
sway  of  anger. 

A  word  may  be  added.  Onlanding»a 
deep  thankfulness  took  complete  pos- 
session of  me.   We  went  into  the  air 


again  with  a  new  ship»  completed  the 
test,  and  then  with  light  hearts  came 
down  for  tea.  Shortly  afterward,  while 
smoking  a  pipe,  I  burned  my  finger  — 
and  discovered  that  the  play  of  a  live- 
ly imagination  is  not  an  unmitigated 
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BY  A  EDWARD  NEWTON 


If  to  be  misunderstood  is  to  be  great» 
then  allmy  life  I  have  been  great,  and 
never  greater  than  in  these  last  few 
months. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  My  life 
has  always  been  a  singularly  duplex 
affair:  one  half  of  it  —  no,  much  more, 
nine  tenths  of  it  —  has  been  hard  work, 
the  rest  of  it  has  been  spent  in  my 
library;  even  when  I  wasa  boy  and  had 
only  a  shelf  or  two  of  books,  I  always 
called  it  my  library. 

As  a  result  of  much  reading  —  and 
very  little  thinking,  for  like  Charles 
Lamb,  books  do  my  thinking  for  me  — 
I  became  moved  to  write  a  paper  on  the 
pleasure  of  buying  and  owning  books; 
and,  much  to  my  delight,  not  only  was 
it  accepted  by  a  well-known  editor, 
paid  for,  and  published,  but  people  read 
it  and  asked  for  more.  It  is  the  first 
step  gut  ca&le,  as  the  French  so  elo- 
quently say.  After  the  acceptance  of 
my  first  article  my  ascent  was  easy. 

I  have  said  that  I  have  always  been 
misunderstood.  For  example:  I  never 
had  any  education,  whereas  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  I  have  sat,  or  at 


least  stood,  at  the  knee  of  some  great 
scholar  like  Kittredge.  The  fact  is  that 
kindly  disposed  relatives  took  me  in 
hand  at  an  early  age  and  sent  me  from 
one  dame  —  I  had  almost  said  damn 
—  school  to  another,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  one  who  had  me  in  charge 
for  the  time  being.  This  is  a  bad  plan. 

In  like  manner,  when  I  grew  up  I  got 
a  job  in  a  bookstore.  Porter  &  G>ates's, 
and  a  fine  bookstore  it  was;  but  I  never 
sold  any  books.  I  suppose  it  was  early 
discovered  that,  though  I  might  take  a 
customer's  money,  I  would  never  part 
with  the  books,  never  deliver  the  goods, 
as  it  were,  and  for  that  reason  I  was  put 
in  the  stationery  department.  I  made 
my  first  acquaintance  with  pais,  ink, 
and  paper  by  selling  them,  and  in  those 
days  I  had  no  idea  what  delightful  play- 
things they  make.  Because  I  sp^it  a 
few  years  at  Porter  &  G>ates's,  I  am 
supposed  to  have  gained  there  the 
knowledge  of  books  that  I  am  cred- 
ited with. 

And  later  on  I  was  for  a  time  in  a 
banking-house,  and  a  most  respectable 
banking  house  it  was,  too:  Brown  Bn>- 
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thers  &  Co.  —  a  sort  of  younger  son 
of  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.  of  London, 
There  I  drew  bills  of  exchange  in  sets  of 
three:  first,  second,  and  third  of  ex- 
change, I  remember  they  were  called. 
I  never  became  much  of  a  draftsman, 
but  I  soon  became  expert  enough  to 
make  three  separate  blunders  in  a  single 
bill.  It  took  time  for  these  blunders  to 
come  to  the  surface.  I  made  a  mistake 
in  June  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  came  to 
light  in  Shanghai  in  December.  I  used 
to  dread  the  arrival  of  a  steamer.  I  did 
not  mind  'steamer  day':  that  meant 
outgoing  mail;  what  I  hated  was  an  in- 
coming post.  I  can  see  now  the  brief 
notes  written  in  clerkly  longhand,  —  it 
was  before  the  introduction  of  type- 
writers in  respectable  houses,  —  *  call- 
ing attention  for  the  sake  of  regularity 
to  the  error  m  draft '  —  number,  name, 
and  amoimt  given.  I  came  to  know 
just  how  long  after  the  arrival  of  the 
mail  it  would  be  before  someone  would 
tell  me  that  Mr.  Delano  wanted  to  see 
me  in  the  back  office. 

This  w^as  the  unhappiest  time  of  my 
life,  and  I  determined  to  throw  up  my 
job  and  go  into  business  for  myself:  to 
do  in  a  wholesale  way  what  I  had  done 
at  retail.  After  some  years,  when  I  had 
accumulated  a  little  money,  a  man, 
thinking  I  had  much,  called  on  me  with 
a  view  to  selling  me  an  interest  in  an 
electrical  business.  I  was  told  that  what 
was  needed  was  a  financial  manager; 
and  when  upon  investigation  I  discov- 
ered that  the  business  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  sherifi*,  I  knew  that  I  had  not 
been  deceived. 

A  stor>'  of  suffering  and  disaster  is 
usually  more  interesting  than  a  story  of 
commonplace  success.  How  in  time  I 
became  the  president  of  an  electrical 
manufacturing  company,  without  know- 
ing a  volt  from  an  ampere,  or  a  kilo- 
watt from  either,  might  be  interesting 
to  my  family,  had  they  not  heard  it 
before,  but  to  no  one  else.  It  is  enough 


for  me  to  say  that  by  the  happiest  kind 
of  a  fluke  I  came  to  have  a  name  not 
unknown  in  electrical  and  financial 
circles,  although  nothing  of  an  elec- 
trical engineer  and  very  little  of  a 
financier. 

And  now  in  my  old  age,  —  for  if  an 
electrical  business  will  not  premature- 
ly age  a  man,  nothing  wiUj  —  when  I 
sometimes  so  far  forget  myself  as  to 
talk  of  eddy  currents  and  hysteresis,  I 
see  that  I  deceive  no  one;  that  I  am 
listened  to  as  an  old  man  is,  when  for 
the  himdredth  time  he  starts  to  tell 
what  he  thinks  is  a  fimny  story;  for  I 
am  known  to  hate  every  living  mechan- 
ical thing  with  a  royal  hatred  —  auto- 
mobiles especially,  with  their  thousand 
parts,  each  capable  of  being  misunder- 
stood. Even  a  screw-driver  fills  me  with 
suspicion,  and  a  monkey-wrench  with 
horror. 

And  I  am  not  altogether  alone  in 
this:  others  so  situated  share  my  weak- 
ness. I  was  dining  once  in  London,  quite 
informally,  with  a  great  electrical  engi- 
neer, a  very  trig  maid  in  attendance. 
On  the  table  near  my  host's  right  hand 
was  a  small  block  of  white  marble  and 
a  tiny  silver  mallet.  When  he  wanted 
the  maid,  he  struck  the  marble  a  re- 
sounding blow. 

I  was  somewhat  amused,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  a  push- 
button for  the  same  purpose. 

*My  boy,  I  have,'  was  his  reply,  *but 
I  get  enough  of  electrical  devices  in  the 
city;  I  don't  want  a  single  one  of  them 
in  my  own  home.  I ' ve  not  come  yet  to 
tising  gas;  I  prefer  candles;  they  are 
not  so  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  I  hate 
this  pushing  a  dimple  and  waiting  for 
something  to  happen.  When  I  make 
a  noise  myself  I  h^n  to  feel  a  sense  of 
progress;  that's  what  we  stand  for  in 
this  country'  —  with  a  knowing  wink 
—  *  progress.* 

Do  not  be  alarmed,  gentle  j-eader; 
tbi9  mtroduotion  is  almost  over.  It  is 
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like  a  door  stuck  tight  which,  when,  by 
a  great  effort,  you  have  forced  it  open, 
you  find  leads  nowhere. 

n 

I  set  out  some  time  ago  to  tell  how  I 
came  to  be  an  author,  and  then  I  lost 
my  place;  better  authors  .than  I  ever 
hope  to  be  have  done  the  same. 

I  shall  start  over  again.  There  is  a 
rhyme  to  this  effect :  — 

A  littie  home  well  fiOed, 
A  little  wife  well  willed. 
Are  great  riches. 

Having  these,  I  wanted  one  thing 
more.  I  wanted  to  add  a  leaf —  I  did 
not  ask  to  add  a  tree,  not  even  a  sapling, 
only  a  single  leaf,  to  that  forest  which 
we  call  English  literature,  that  stately 
forest  in  which  for  many  years  I  have 
delighted  to  lose  myself.  It  is  an  hon- 
orable ambition  and  I  gave  it  full  play, 
and  I  was  as  pleased  as  Punch  when, 
after  a  time,  it  was  suggested  that  if,  in 
addition  to  a  nimfiber  of  essays  that  had 
already  appeared  in  the  Atlantic^  I  had 
some  other  literary  material,  as  it  is 
called,  it  would  be  read  with  the  idea  of 
publication  in  book  form. 

In  due  time  a  book  appeared ;  a  book, 
mind  you.  Boswell,  in  conversation  one 
day  with  Johnson,  remarked  that  he 
had  read  a  certain  statement.  *Why, 
Sir,  no  doubt,'  replied  the  sage,  *but 
not  in  a  bound  book.'  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  an  essay  in  a  maga- 
zine and  the  same  essay  in  a  bound 
book.  My  book  was  bound.  As  one  of 
my  critics  very  kindly  said  of  the  pub- 
lication, it  might  not  be  worthy  of  the 
immortality  of  morocco,  but  it  certainly 
was  a  very  pretty  success  *  in  boards.' 

But,  after  all,  reading  is  the  test. 
Anyone  can  write  and  print  and  bind  a 
certain  number  of  pages;  the  thing  is  to 
get  people  to  read  them.  A  great  man 
can  wait  for  posterity,  but  for  a  little 
man  it  is  now  or  never.  A  book's  life  is 


almost  as  brief  as  a  butterfly's.  There 
is  something  pathetic  about  the  brevity 
of  the  life  of  a  book.  A  man  works  over 
it,  thinks  about  it,  talks  about  it,  if  he 
can  get  anyone  to  listen  to  him;  at  last 
he  finds  a  publisher,  and  the  book  ajv 
pears.  For  a  few  days  perhaps  it  may 
be  seen  in  the  bookshops,  and  then, 
like  the  snowflake  in  the  river,  it  dis- 
appears, and  forever.  Speaking  by  and 
large,  the  greatest  successes  escape  this 
fate  only  for  a  moment.  There  are  so 
many  books!  Go  into  any  public  li- 
brary and  ask  what  proportion  of  the 
books  on  the  shelves  are  called  for,  say, 
once  in  ten  years.  The  answer  should 
make  for  modesty  in  authors.  That  it 
does  not  do  so  only  proves  with  what 
eagerness  we  pursue  the  phantoms  of 
hope. 

But  I  must  avoid  a  minor  note  in  my 
carol.  D'Israeli  has  written  of  the 
Calamities  and  Quarrels  of  authors  —  I 
write  only  of  the  amenities  of  author- 
ship. When  writing  ceases  to  be  a  de- 
light, I  wiU  give  it  over.  Meanwhile  the 
trifling  honor  that  has  come  to  me  is 
very  gratifying.  My  book  was  pub- 
lished in  November,  1918.  Within  a 
short  time  commendatory  letters  be- 
gan to  arrive.  They  came  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  at  first  single 
spies,  and  then  battalions.  Almost  all 
of  them  from  entire  strangers.  Not 
many  of  my  friends  wrote  me.  When 
a  man  is  publishing  his  first  book,  his 
friends,  feeling  that  a  great  joke  is 
being  perpetrated,  want  to  have  a  hand 
in  it  and  do  not  hesitate  to  remind  him 
that  they  are  looking  forward  to  re- 
ceiving a  presentation  volume,  the  in- 
ference being  that  they,  at  least,  may 
be  depended  upon  to  read  it.  But  I  re- 
membered Dr.  Johnson's  remark:  'Sir, 
if  you  want  people  to  read  your  book, 
do  not  give  it  to  them.  People  value  a 
book  most  when  they  buy  it.' 

When  the  book  finally  appeared,  and 
people  b^gan  to  read  and  talk  of  it. 
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many  things*  grave  as  well  as  gay,  re- 
sulted, the  gayest  being  a  dinner  given 
to  me  at  one  of  the  clubs,  at  which  I  was 
presented  with  a  copy  of  my  own  book 
superbly  bound  by  Zucker  in  full  crush- 
ed levant  morocco.  A  special  page  was 
inserted  in  it,  whereon  was  printed, 
among  other  gibes  and  floutings,  a  para- 
graph from  the  book  itself:  'I  trust  my 
friends  will  not  think  me  churlish  when 
I  say  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  turn 
a  single  copy  of  my  book  into  a  pres- 
entation volume/  This  was  followed  by 
a  'stinging  rebuke  from  the  uncommer- 
cial committee  which  is  paying  for  the 
dinner  and  which  regards  presentation 
copies  as  the  cardinal  virtue  of  good 
book-collecting/ 

It  was  a  merry  dinner,  and  well  on 
toward  morning,  after  the  wine  had 
been  flowing  freely  for  several  hours, 
my  friend  Kit  Morley  wrote  on  the 
back  of  a  menu  card  the  following 
parody  of  Leigh  Hunt's  well-known 
poon,  *Abou  Ben  Adhem':  — 

ABOU  A.  EDWABD 

A.  Edward  Newton  —  may  his  tribe  e'er  wax  — 
Awoke  one  ni^t  from  dreaming  of  Rosenbach's, 
And  saw  among  the  bookshelves  in  his  room. 
Making  it  like  a  'SheUey  first'  in  bloom, 
A  BoKwell  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
AwtemHes  had  nuule  Ben  Edward  bold. 
And  to  the  vision  in  the  room  he  said, 
'What  writest  thou?'     The  BosweU  raised  its 

head. 
And  with  a  voice  ahnost  as  stem  as  Hector's, 
Bcphed,  *An  index  of  the  great  coUectors.' 
'Sir,  am  I  one?'  quoth  Edward.  'Nay,  not  so,' 
Rq>lied  the  BosweD.     Edward  spake  more  low. 
But  cheerly  still:  'Sir,  let  us  have  no  nonsense! 
Write  me  at  least  as  a  lover  of  Dr.  Johnson's.' 
The  BosweO  wrote  and  vanished.     The  next 

ni^t 
He  came  again  with  an  increase  of  light. 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  books  had 

blessed-- 
And  k>,  A.  Edward's  name  led  all  the  rest! 

In  the  cold  gray  Ught  of  the  morning 
after,  it  was  seen  that  this  poem  lacks 
8ome  of  those  transcendent  qualities 
which  have  given  Shelley's  *  Cloud '  and 


Keats's  'On  First  Looking  into  Chap- 
man's Homer'  such  enduring  fame;  but 
at  the  time  it  was  composed  and  read* 
it  produced  a  prodigious  effect  upon 
the  company,  and  some  day  my  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns 
may  sell  the  manuscript  at  auction  for 
a  price  which  wiU  amaze  them.  —  But 
this  verges  upon  prophecy. 

For  months,  each  day  brought  me  at 
least  one  letter,  and  frequently  several, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  joy  of  life 
and  proved  a  very  welcome  change 
from  the  more  usual  communications, 
which  I  have  grown  accustomed  to, 
that  'a  prompt  remittance^  would  be 
highly  appreciated.' 

m 

Written,  as  my  book  professedly  was, 
for  the  tired  business  man,  it  had  an 
equal  success  with  the  sex  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  think  of  as  fair.  I 
came  to  have  in  some  small  measure  the 
astonished  feeling  that  Byron  had  when 
he  awoke  and  found  himself  famous,  ex- 
cept that  I  feared  to  wake  and  discover 
that  my  success  was  a  dream.  I  dreaded 
the  arrival  of  the  time  when  flattering 
letters  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
when  friends  would  no  longer  stop  me 
in  the  street  to  tell  me  that  they  never 
would  have  supposed  that  I  could  write 
a  book. 

My  reputation  as  a  Johnsonian  grew 
out  of  all  proportion  to  my  knowledge; 
and  if  I  recast  a  bit  of  dialogue  with  a 
casual  acquaintance  on  a  street  comer 
it  must  stand,  not  for  the  single  en- 
counter, but  for  a  hundred. 

Fbiend. — I  never  hear  Dr.  Johnson's 
name  mentioned  without  thinking  of 
you. 

N.  —  That 's  very  good  of  you  (with  a 
leer). 

Friend.  —  There  were  two  Johnsons 
were  n't  there?  Did  n't  one  write  plays? 

Nf  — Yes,  but  th^y  spelled  their 
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names  differently,  ^  and  Ben  Jonson 
died  — 

Friend.  —  I  remember  I  sat  in  his 
seat  in  a  tavern  the  last  time  I  was  in 
London  in  1907  —  no,  1909, 1  can't  re- 
member now  whether  it  was  1907  or 
1909,  —  but  I  sat  in  Dr.  Johnson's  seat 
in  a  tavern;  let  me  see,  I  have  forgotten 
the  name,  but  it  was  in  the  Strand. 

N.  (wearily).  —  No,  it  was  not  in  the 
Strand,  it  was  in  Fleet  Street,  and  the 
name  of  the  tavern  was  the  Cheshire 
Cheese  — 

Friend  (exuUingly,  as  one  who  has 
found  great  treasure).  —  That's  it  — 
the  Cheshire  Cheese !  I  had  lunch  there 
and  I  sat  in  Dr.  Johnson's  seat.  Have 
you  ever  been  there? 

N.  —  Yes,  and  it  may  surprise  you  to 
know  that  there  is  not  one  single  con- 
temporary reference  to  Johnson's  ever 
having  visited  the  Cheshire  Cheese. 

Friend.  —  Why,  that's  queer.  I  was 
told  — 

N.  {firmly).  —  Yes,  I  know  very 
well  what  you  were  told,  but  it's  all 
fiction.  The  legend  that  he  frequently 
visited  the  Cheshire  Cheese  has  grown 
up  in  the  last  century,  and  is  founded 
on  nothing  more  than  possibility,  or  at 
most  probability. 

Friend.  —  You  surprise  me.  Well, 
it 's  a  dirty  old  place,  anyhow.  I  always 
preferred  going  to  Simpson's. 

N.  —  Now  you  're  talking!  Don't 
you  wish  you  were  there  now?  Well,  I 
must  be  on  my  way. 

For  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  it  was 
soon  recognized  that  my  book  was 
written  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  busy 
man,  it  escaped  severe  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  critics.  Allowances  were 
made,  —  Dr.  Johnson  suggests  that  a 
woman's  preaching  should  not  be  criti* 
cized;  rather,  one  should  be  surprised 
that  she  does  it  at  all, — so  amiably  was 
my  writing  considered.  It  was,  how- 
ever, rather  disconcerting  tp  discover 


that  in  no  single  instance,  I  bel 
have  I  been  asked  a  question  that  ] 
able  to  answer.  This  leads  me  to  i 
the  profound  conclusion  that  ther 
many  more  questions  than  answe 
this  world. 

One  thing  greatly  surprised  m 
seems  that  my  book  had  created 
very  erroneous  idea  that  all  old  b 
are  valuable,  especially  those  in  ¥ 
/s  takes  the  place  of  **s.  This 
—  which  began  almost  with  the 
of  printing,  continued  throughout 
eighteenth  century,  and  signifiesexj 
nothing  at  all  —  was  supposed  to 
mark  of  special  significance;  and  it 
all  the  tact  I  was  master  of  to  t 
this  news  gently  to  those  who 
thinking  of  selling  a  few  volumes  ¥ 
had  long  been  regarded  as  invali 
family  treasures. 

When  the  famous  Gutenberg  ] 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Himtington  a 
Hoe  sale  in  New  York,  in  1911,  jh 
generally  —  especially  in  the  rei 
country — formed  the  idea  that, 
Gutenberg  having  recently  died 
widow  had  disposed  of  the  fa 
Bible  for  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
lars,  and,  it  was  thought,  would  be 
ing  to  pay  a  substantial  moiety  oi 
sum  for  any  other  old  Bible  whichn 
be  offered.  Consequently,  *  Mrs.  Gi 
berg'  was  overwhelmed  with  offe 
of  Bibles,  most  of  which  would 
been  dear  at  one  dollar. 

In  like  manner,  I  was  overwhe 
with  offerings  of  Bums.  I  had  casi 
mentioned,  in  speaking  of  a  Kilmar 
Bums  in  boards  uncut,  that  the 
might  be  about  five  thousand  do 
The  book  was  published  in  1786, 
the  reasoning  which  went  on  in 
minds  of  those  who  addressed  m 
the  subject  seems  to  have  been: 
copy  of  Bums  printed  one  hundred 
twenty-five  years  ago  is  worth 
thousand  dollars,  a  copy  half  af 
would  be  wQrtb  Ivrif  w  much;  cert 
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a  copy  of  Bums  printed  in  1825  must  be 
worth,  say,  a  thousand  dollars. 

One  old  lady,  suffering  from  sciatica 
and  desirous  of  spending  some  months 
at  Mount  Clem^its,  decided  to  part 
with  her  copy  for  this  amoimt.  She 
wrote  me  as  follows:  *My  copy  of 
Bums  bdonged  to  my  grandfather.  It 
is  of  1825  edition,  bound  with  gilt 
edges,  and  is  in  fair  condition  for  so  old 
a  book  (almost  a  hundred  years).  It  is 
of  course  very  yellow  and  some  pages 
are  much  worn;  however^  His  all  there* 

Another  lady  wrote:  *  Understand- 
ing you  are  desirous.of  bu3ring  old  books 
I  write  to  say  that  I  know  of  famiUes 
having  same  in  their  possession.  Before 
I  make  inquiry  I  want  to  get  all  the  in- 
formation possible.  I  am  anxious  to 
make  money  in  a  pleasing  way,  and 
this  se^ns  along  the  lines  of  my  taste 
and  inclinations.  Please  let  me  know 
what  you  want  to  buy,  by  return  mail.' 
Not  getting  a  reply  by  return  mail,  she 
wrote  another  letter,  this  time  sending 
a  stamped  envelope:  'I  wrote  you  re- 
cently about  old  books.  I  am  anxious  to 
begin.  Please  write  at  once,  sending  me 
a  list  of  books  that  are  valuable.' 

From  a  man  in  Texas  came  this  gem 
on  a  letterhead  of  William  Crawford, 
who  called  himself  an  Electrician, 
Fhnnber,  and  Steamfitter:  'Dear  Sir: 
I  understand  you  have  gotten  out  a 
book  giving  a  1^  of  old  books  that  are 
valuable.  Does  it  come  free  of  charge? 
If  so,  send  it  right  along,  as  I  know 
where  some  books  are  that  I  would 
Eke  to  know  the  value  of.' 

Many  of  these  tributes  to  my  g^us 
I  owe  to  the  editor  of  that  enterprising 
paper  the  Kansas  City  Star  for  an  ex- 
cellent review  which  appeared  in  that 
paper,  —  I  call  it  excellent  because  it 
was  80  flattering,  —  and  which  was 
copied  far  and  wide,  even  in  the  met- 
ropolitan press.  It  created  the  idea 
tl^t  I  knew  all  that  was  to'  be  known 
about  the  mtnmcing  m^^Ct  of  book- 


collecting.  'Get  hold  of  a  book  entitled 
The  Amenities  of  Booh-CoUecting^  by 
A.  fklward  Newton,  and  you  will  find 
therein  the  golden  key  that  will  open  up 
for  you  whatever  there  is  of  mystery 
about  the  game,'  the  review  said. 

This  *  golden-key'  business  bedeviled 
me  for  a  time.  I  was  asked  to  send  for- 
ward promptly  the  'golden  key,'  and  at 
the  time,  not  having  seen  the  article,  I 
was  quite  in  the  dark  to  know  what  was 
meant.  It  seemed  as  if,  the  moment  this 
phrase  met  the  eye  of  the  reader,  he  or 
she  followed  the  instructions  au  pied  de 
la  lettre.  One  man,  evidently  a  business 
man  in  Minnesota  with  no  time  for  the 
Amenities,  wrote  me  briefly  and  to  the 
point:  'Give  me  all  particulars  about 
old  rare  books.  Send  me  the  ''golden 
key  "at  once.  I  have  some.' 

But  not  all  my  correspondence  was 
of  this  character.  I  received  some  let^ 
ters  which  would  give  delight  even  to 
so  hardened  an  author  as  H.  G.  Wells. 
Captains  of  Industry,  whose  names  are 
household  words  in  Wall  Street,  seem 
to  have  found  relief  from  the  cares  of 
the  hour  in  my  pages;  and  oflicers  just 
returned  from  duty  in  France,  anxious 
to  forget  the  horrors  of  the  Argonne, 
dipped  into  me  as  if  I  were  a  bath  of 
oblivion.  Finally,  I  was  asked  to  name 
my  price  for  lectures.  Of  the  many  un- 
expected results  of  my  little  success, 
this  was  the  most  amusing.  I  invariably 
replied  to  requests  for  'terms*  by  a 
story  told  me  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
the  great  Oxford  scholar.  A  friend  was 
asked  to  name  his  fee  for  a  lecture,  and 
replied,  'I  have  a  three-guinea  lecture 
and  a  five-guinea  lecture  and  a  ten- 
guinea  lecture,  but  I  can't  honestly 
recommend  the  three-guinea  lecture.* 
I  said  that  I  had  only  a  three-guinea 
lecture  in  stock,  and  that  I  couldn't 
recommend  it,  especially  as  I  should 
have  to  charge  a  hundred  guineas  for  it. 
No  doubt  my  correspg^dlQut^  thought 
me  mad. 
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It  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  who  sug- 
gested that  I  write  a  paper  on  Mrs. 
Thrale,  although  my  title  for  it,  *A 
light-Blue  Stocking/  is  my  own.  Aiid 
speaking  of  Sir  Walter,  let  me  tell  a 
story  of  him  which  I  have  never  seen 
in  print,  but  which  deserves  to  be  im- 
mortal. 

He  was  to  deliver  a  series  of  ten- 
guinea  lectures  at  Princeton  University, 
and  was  expecting  to  be  met  by  Pr^- 
ident  Hibben  at  the  railway  station. 
Just  at  the  hour  of  his  arrival  Dr.  Hib- 
ben discovered  that  he  had  a  very  im- 
portant meeting  of  the  trustees,  or 
something,  which  he  could  not  very 
well  miss.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  call  upon  one  of  the  younger 
professors  to  go  to  the  station,  meet  the 
distinguished  man,  and  escort  him  to 
'Prospect,'  Dr.  Hibben's  residence. 

The  professor  thus  called  upon  was 
glad  to  be  of  service,  but  remarked,  *I 
have  never  met  Sir  Walter.  How  shall 
I  know  him?' 

*0h,  very  easily,'  replied  Dr.  Hibben; 
*Sir  Walter  is  a  very  large  distinguished- 
looking  man.  You  can't  miss  him;  you 
"will  probably  know  almost  every  man 
getting  off  the  train  from  New  York; 
the  man  you  don't  know  will  be  the 
man  you  are  looking  for.' 

With  these  instructions  Dr.  Hibben's 
representative  proceeded  to  the  station, 
met  the  incoming  train,  and  seeing  a 


large  distinguished-looking  man 
ing  a  silk  hat,  approached  him,  rei 
ing,  'I  presume  I  am  addressin 
Walter  Raleigh.' 

The  gentleman  thus  accosted 
much  astonished,  but  pulling  hi 
together,  quickly  replied,  *No! 
Christopher  Columbus.  You  wil 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  smokii 
playing  poker  with  Queen  Elizal 

The  man,  as  it  turned  out,  ^ 
New  York  banker;  he  had  heard  : 
of  the  impudence  of  the  Princeto: 
dergraduate  and  decided  to  nip  it  i 
bud.  No  one  enjoyed  the  story 
than  Sir  Walter  himself  when  il 
told  him. 

In  the  words  of  *  Koheleth,'  —  s 
friend  Dr.  Jastrow  prefers  to  cal 
author  of  Ecdesidstesy  in  his  deli^ 
book.  The  Gentle  Cynic,  —  *Hea 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter:  "1 
study  is  weariness  to  the  fle 
*Much'  study,  observe.  I  have  \ 
my  subject  only  such  study  as  haj 
duced,  not  weariness,  but  plec 
Books  are  for  me  a  solace  and  a 
We  are  told  that  of  the  making  of 
there  is  no  end.  Be  it  so.  Let  us  n 
that,  whatever  comes,  books  will 
tinue  to  be,  books  that  suit  our  < 
mood  and  fancy.  If  all  is  vanit 
*The  Preacher'  says,  how  can  we  I 
employ  our  time  than  by  reading  1 
and  writing  about  them. 
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Esther  Brown  came  softly  out  of 
the  bedroom  and  waited  on  the  little 
porch,  breathing  unconsciously  a  sigh 
of  relief.  The  whispered  cry  of  the  sick 
woman,  the  look  on  her  white  face, 
touched  her  with  too  sharp  a  pity.  She 
was  not  unused  to  this  pain  of  S3rmpa^ 
thy:  so  sensitive  was  her  nature,  that 
always  she  had  only  to  come  near  the 
lives  of  others  to  feel  their  emotions  of 
happiness  or  sorrow  vibrating  in  her- 
sdf.  Nor  would  she  have  Jiad  it  other- 
wise. Above  all  else,  she  desired  to  live, 
to  be  keenly,  thrillingly  alive  to  every- 
thing about  her,  whatever  that  might 
mean. 

Life  sought  her  out  in  unUkely  places. 
Six  weeks  ago  she  had  come  with  her 
husband  and  little  daughter  to  this 
quietest  of  villages  set  in  the  hills,  — 
from  where  she  stood  now  she  could  see 
the  cottage  where  she  was  staying,  — 
and  already  her  nearest  neighbors  had 
become  for  her  a  subject  of  absorbing 
interest. 

Two  women  they  were,  Eliza  Clark 
and  her  mother  of  eighty.  Nature  had 
not  made  the  face  of  the  daughter  a  mir- 
ror for  ^notions;  but  on  that  older  face 
she  had  set  such  a  seal  of  patience  and 
dumb  k)nging  that  the  most  casual  eye 
would  have  been  arrested.  From  the 
first,  Esther,  divining  some  hidden  sor- 
row, had  longed  to  bring  comfort;  but 
as  yet  she  did  not  know  what  comfort 
was  needed.  To-day,  as  if  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  all  but  the  essential 
had  faded  away;  the  look  was  intensi- 
fied untfl  the  face  almost  told  its  own 
8toiy. 


The  house,  little  and  low  and  very 
old,  stood  on  a  rise  of  ground,  from 
which,  in  the  pleasant  afternoon  sim- 
light,  she  could  look  across  gentle  fields 
to  the  hills  which  cradled  the  village. 
Far  down  below  gleamed  a  spot  of 
blue.  That  was  the  'pond,'  which  she 
could  not  see  from  her  own  house.  She 
felt  a  sudden  desire  to  go  and  sit  beside 
the  sparkling  water. 

A  slow  tapping  sound  made  her  look 
down.  Rover,  the  old  dog,  warming 
himself  in  the  simshine,  was  wagging  a 
greeting.  She  stooped  to  pat  him,  and 
he  looked  up  at  her  in  friendly  fashion. 

Eliza  Clark  came  out  and  stood  be- 
side her.  'She's  gone  to  sleep,' she  said 
in  a  low  voice. 

The  two  women  moved  away  from 
the  door  to  the  other  end  of  the  porch, 
where  their  voices  would  not  reach  the 
sick  woman. 

'She's  not  so  well  this  morning,' 
went  on  Eliza.  Her  plain,  large-fea- 
tured face  was  working;  she  folded  her 
arms  tightly  across  her  breast.  'She 
did  n't  know  us  then;  you  saw  that.  She 
just  lies  there  and  calls.  T(yday  is  the 
day,*  she  added  in  a  still  lower  whisper. 
'I've  tried  to  keep  it  from  her,  but  she 
knows.  Is  n't  that  strange,  don't  you 
think,  when  she  hardly  knows  me? 
Early  this  morning  she  woke  up  and 
said,  "It's  the  tenth  of  July,  Eliza"; 
and  since  then,  every  time  she's  sort  of 
lost  herself,  she's  called  and  called.  It 
hurts  me!'  cried  Eliza  impotently.  She 
saw  the  question  in  Esther's  eyes.  'You 
don't  know? 'sheasked.  'But,  of  course, 
you  would  n't  know.  You  've  just  come. 
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and  the  people  here  don't  talk  much. 
It  was  years  ago,  years,  when  I  was  — 
Hark!'  There  was  a  faint  sound  from 
her  mother's  room.  'She  can't  sleep, 
you  see,  poor  mother!'  She  went  in 
noiselessly,  and  Esther  could  hear  her 
crooning,  'Hush,  dear,  hush!  Yes,  by- 
and-by.* 

Esther  brushed  away  the  tears.  'I'll 
go  now,'  she  thought,  'and  come  back 
later  when  Faith  has  had  her  supper.' 

At  her  own  words,  she  started  and 
looked  about  her  with  that  quick  sweep 
of  the  vision  that  mothers  know.  Then 
she  hurried  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
calling  softly,  'Faith,  Faith!' 

There  was  no  answer.  She  stood  for 
a  second,  her  eyes  dilated,  her  hand  at 
her  throat.  She  had  left  the  child  play- 
ing in  the  yard  when  she  went  into  the 
house  five  minutes  ago.  Five  minutes 
—  how  long  had  she  lost  herself  in  the 
pitying  contemplation  of  the  two  wom- 
en? It  seemed  now  an  eternity  since  her 
eyes  had  rested  on  the  adored  little 
form  playing  among  the  daisies. 

'She's  not  in  the  house,'  whispered 
Eliza  from  the  doorway.  'Look  around 
the  bam.  She  can't  have  gone  far;  it's 
only  been  a  minute.' 

Esther  nodded.  'No,  she  can't  have 
gone  far.  I'll  find  her  and  take  her 
home  and  then  come  back.' 

She  smiled  up  into  Eliza's  face, 
though  her  heart  was  beating  wildly. 
The  bam  stood  at  the  left  of  the  house, 
a  little  down  the  slope.  She  hurried  out 
to  it. 

The  child  was  not  in  sight.  Here, 
away  from  the  house,  she  called  her 
loudly,  a  shrill  note  coming  into  her 
voice.  Only  the  echo  came  back  to  her: 
'Faith,  Faith!'  She  looked  down  the 
white,  dusty  road  that  led  to  her  own 
cottage,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The 
child,  tired  of  waiting,  might  have  gone 
back  to  her  father.  She  was  safe  then. 
But  there  was  a  chance  — 

The  old  dog  had  risen  lazily  from  the 


porch  and  followed  her.  Now  i 
stood,  uncertain  what  to  do,  he  t 
few  rambling  steps  down  the  hi] 
looked  back  at  her  with  a  dim  ii 
in  his  watery  eyes.  She  looked  pas 
down  the  long  slope.  And  far  oi 
blue  of  the  lake  called  her!  'Nc 
she  whispered  to  herself,  'it's  to 
she  could  rCV  But  all  the  time  sh 
hurrying  down  the  path,  the  dog 
alert  now,  beside  her.  She  knew  ( 
lake,  —  Willow  Pond  they  called 
a  little  blue  gem  in  the  valley, 
great  willows  bending  over  it.  Nc 
dren  played  there.  The  day  she  ca 
the  village,  some  one  had  warned 
that  treacherous  water,  droppir 
suddenly  from  shallowness  to  unk 
depths.  Esther  had  never  take 
three-year-old  child  to  the  place 
the  fascination  of  the  rippling 
should  carry  her  back  to  it  some 
alone.  'She  didn't  come  this 
The  dog  made  a  sudden  bound  t 
side  and  stopped  at  something  i 
It  was  a  little  sunbonnet! 

After  that,  she  went  in  te 
plunges  over  the  uneven  ground, 
the  dog,  left  behind,  followed 
slowly.  She  was  not  crying:  tears 
strength  and  blind  the  eyes.  Sh( 
not  even  thinking,  unless  those  r( 
less  pictures  burning  into  her 
could  be  called  thought.  She  ha< 
sight  of  the  lake  now.  In  a  m 
more,  at  a  turn  of  the  path,  she  \ 
see  it  again.  She  would  know 
perhaps.  She  would  know  surely, 
saw  little  footprints  leading  to  the 
and  not  returning.  That  thoughts 
from  her  one  cry  of  agony.  Thei 
sank  to  the  groimd,  unable  to  tab 
other  step,  for  her  cry  had  beei 
swered  by  a  child's  laugh,  a  'H 
am!'  —  and  mnning  toward  her  i 
sunlight  was  her  baby, 

Esther  caught  her  in  her  arms, 
bing  out  her  questions.  'Why  did 
darling?  Oh,  why  did  you  come  99 
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'She's  not  hurt,*  said  a  clear  voice. 

Esther  started  violently  and  looked 
up.  A  little  girl,  perhaps  eight  years 
old,  dressed  in  a  bright  plaid  frock,  had 
come  around  the  bend  of  the  path 
and  stood  smiling  at  her,  a  shy  little 
smileof  reassurance  and  welcome.  Her 
hair  lay  in  glossy  ringlets  over  her  neck 
and  about  her  fresh  round  face,  half 
hiding  h^  eyes,  great  bluish-gray  eyes, 
with  heavy,  black  lashes* — :  quite  the 
loveliest  eyes  Esth^  had  ever  seen. 
Even  in  her  preoccupation  she  felt 
that,  with  the  quick  pang  that  beauty 
always  brought  to  her. 

'She's  not  hurt  at  all,'  the  child  re- 
peated, speaking  with  the  curious  slow- 
ness which  one  often  meets  in  sparsely 
inhabited  rural  districts,  and  which  on 
her  baby  Ups  was  delightful.  'Just  her 
feet  are  wet,  and  her  skirts.' 

*Girl  pulled  Baby  out,'  volunteered 
Faith. 

*You  went  in  for  her?'  cried  Esther. 
'Then  you  must  be  wet,  tool' 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  feel  the 
diiU's  clothing;  but  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion, like  that  of  a  bird  too  closely  ap- 
proached, the  little  girl  darted  aside. 

*No,  I'm  not  wet,'  she  said;  *I  just 
reached  out  and  caught  her  little  hand.' 

She  smiled  at  the  baby  and  back  at 
Esther,  watching  her  with  interest  as 
she  drew  off  the  wet  shoes  and  socks 
and  rubbed  the  baby's  feet. 

'Wrap  her  in  your  skirt,'  she  sug- 
gested; and  laughed  gleefully  when 
Esther  did  so.  *Now  she's  warm  and 
snugl'  The  laugh  died  on  her  lips  sud- 
denly, and  her  soft  face  became  almost 
stem.  'That  is  wicked  water,'  she 
said.  Her  eyes,  gray  a  moment  before, 
kwked  black.  'It  is  cruel.  It  looks  so 
blue  and  beautiful,  and  it  calls  to  little 
children  till  they  come  to  it  from  where 
they  are,  all  safe  at  home,  and  they  take 
one  little  step,  two — '  She  shivered. 
'It  goes  down,  cbuTH,  nothing  to  hold 
to,  no  one  to  I 


Faith,  fright^ied,  burst  into  a  wail. 
It  came  to  Esther  that  perhaps  the  child 
had  lost  someone  in  the  depths  that 
she  described  with  so  shuddering  a 
pain.  She  stretched  out  her  hand;  but 
at  Faith's  cry,  the  little  girl's  look  had 
changed  to  one  of  t^ider  satisfaction. 

'But  your  baby  wasn't  hurt,  the 
darling.  She  just  started  to  wade  out 
—  and  I  had  her!  Only  her  shoes,'  she 
added  anxiously,  'they're  wet,  and  such 
pretty  shoes,  tool  Pretty  things  should 
n't  be  spoiled.  Do  you  mind?' 

Esther  fought  back  a  wild  desire  to 
cry  hysterically.  'No,  I  don't  mind,' 
she  answered.  She  thanked  the  little 
girl,  or  tried  tp  thank  her,  and  the  child 
listened  with  grave  attention. 

'I'm  so  glad  I  was  here,'  she  said. 
'Often  I'm  not,  but  I  k)ve  best  of  all  to 
come  and  sit  here  in  the  sunshine,  and 
to-day  they  let  me.' 

With  the  prettiest  little  air  of  pride, 
she  looked  down  at  her  dress.  Though 
rather  oddly  made,  it  was  quite  new. 

'What  a  pretty  dress!'  said  Esther, 
smiling.  'And  what  dear  little  buckled 
slippers!' 

The. child  nodded  assent.  'Yes,  I 
dressed  up  and  came  here.  I  didn't 
know — '  She  did  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence, but  stood  looking  off  seriously, 
while  Esther  watched  her  in  silence. 
With  every  thought,  the  expression  on 
the  small  face  changed.  'I'll  tell  you 
a  secret,'  she  said,  presently,  turning  to 
Esther  with  a  wise  little  smile.  'I  don't 
know  for  sure,  but  I  think  my  mother 's 
coming  to-day!  I'm  waiting  for  her 
now.' 

'  Is  your  mother  away  ? '  asked  Esther. 

'Away?'  The  child  r^arded  her 
steadily  for  a  moment.  Then  she  threw 
out  her  little  empty  hands.  'Oh,  I 
have  n't  seen  my  mother  for  so  longl' 
she  sighed,  'and  I  want  her!' 

A  chill  struck  at  Esther's  heart.  So 
that  was  it!  The  child's  mother  was,  of 
course,  dead.  Was  it  she  who  had  been 
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drowned  in  the  treax^herous  lake?  No 
doubt.  Another  thought  filled  her  with 
immeasurable  pity.  The  shock  of  the 
mother's  death  had  left  its  mark,  never 
to  be  erased,  on  the  tender  mind  of  the 
child.  In  no  other  way  could  she  inter- 
pret a  strangeness  she  had  vaguely  felt 
from  the  first. 

*But  you  have  your  father,'  she  said 
soothingly,  *and  sisters?* 

*My  father,  but  not  any  sister.  And 
all  the  rest.  But  they  're  not  my  mother ! ' 

*Muddie,'  said  Faith,  'I'm  cold.' 

*0h,  my  baby!'  cried  Esther.  How 
had  she  chanced  to  forget  her,  even  for 
a  moment?  The  afternoon  was  drawing 
to  a  close;  already  the  air. held  a  slight 
chill.  'I  must  take  her  home  at  once,' 
she  said  hurriedly.  *  But  I  must  see  you 
again,  dear.  Where  shall  I  find  you? 
Do  you  live  near?' 

*Not  near,  but  not  so  very  far.  It 
does  n't  take  long,  if  you  know  the  way. 
But  I'll  walk  a  little  piece  with  you 
now.' 

*And  you're  sure  you'll  know  your 
way  home  again?' 

The  child  smiled  a  strange,  brilliant 
smile.  'How  could  I  miss  that?'  she 
cried. 

Again  Esther  felt  the  chilling  dread. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  and  rather 
slowly.  Esther  could  not  put  Faith 
down ;  the  need  of  the  little  body  clasped 
to  her  heart  was  imperative.  But  the 
weight  held  her  back. 

'There's  the  dog.'  cried  the  child  in 
delight.  'It's  almost  like  one  I  — ' 

'It's  Rover,'  said  Faith.  'Come,  Ro- 
ver, Rover!'  she  called. 

Far  ahead  of  them,  the  old  dog  was 
hurrying  back  to  the  house. 

'Come,  Rover,  Rover!'  echoed  the 
little  girl  in  her  shrill  sweet  voice. 
*I  like  Rover  for  a  dog's  name,'  she 
said,  'and  I  like  Faith  for  a  little  girl's. 
What  is  your  name?' 

Esther  told  her  name  with  the  sim- 
plicity that  always  drew  children  to  her. 


'And  I  like  Esther  for  a  grown  lady,' 
said  the  child. 

'And  what  is  your  name?'  asked 
Esther. 

But  with  one  of  her  instant  changes, 
the  child  had  bounded  aside  and  was 
stooping  over  a  flower.  No  suggestion 
now  of  anything  sinister.  She  might 
have  been  a  brilliantly  colored  butttf- 
fly,  poising  for  a  moment  before  it 
darted  off  into  the  bright  air. 

'She's  beautiful,'  thought  Estho-. 
'I'd  love  a  picture  of  her.' 

They  had  come  halfway  up  the  slope. 
The  Clarks'  house  was  in  full  view.  The 
child  stopped  abruptly,  h&t  face  v«y 
sober  again. 

'Ican'tgoanyfarther,'shesaid.  'I'm 
sorry.' 

'But  you'll  come  some  time,'  urged 
Esther,  'or  tell  me  how  to  find  you? 
I'll  see  you  again?' 

'If  I  can;  if  they'll  let  me,'  the  little 
girl  answered  with  sweet  precision.  'Oh, 
listen,'  she  murmured,  'list«i!' 

Up  from  the  church  in  the  valley 
floated  the  clear  sound  of  the  bell  that 
called  the  villagers  to  a  mom^it  of 
silent  prayer.  Esther  bowed  her  face 
over  her  baby's  soft  head,  mingling 
broken  words  of  gratitude  with  her 
prayers  for  a  suffering  worid.  As  she 
prayed,  she  heard  a  whisper  —  scarcely 
that,  the  breath  of  a  whisper,  so  sharp 
with  joy  that  she  opened  her  eyes: 
*  There* 8  my  mother  1' 

She  looked  up  the  hill;  no  one  was 
coming. 

'Where,  dear?'  she  asked.  Her  voice 
sounded  curiously  loud,  as  if  she  were 
speaking  in  some  vast  solitude. 

She  looked  around.  The  child  was  no 
longer  beside  her.  She  called,  'little 
girl,  little  girl!' 

'Girl  gone,'  said  Faith,  with  light 
finality. 

Esther  clasped  the  child  more  closely 
in  her  arms  and  went  on  home.  Sli^ 
attended  to  her  wants  quickly,  urged 
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by  some  nameless  feeling  to  return  at 
once  to  the  other  house. 

As  she  opened  the  gate,  she  was  con- 
scious of  a  change.  The  house  looked 
quiet  and  aloof.  As  she  reached  the 
porch,  she  heard  Eliza  Clark  speaking 
quietly  to  someone  else,  heard  a  quiet 
answer;  then  Eliza  came  to  the  door. 

'Ifound  her,'  whispered  Esther.  *And 
your  mother?' 

Eliza  had  been  in  the  shadow.  She 
stepped  out  now,  and  Esther  could  see 
that  her  face  was  very  white  and 
stnmgely  majestic  in  a  new  calm. 

'I'm  glad  you  found  her,'  she  said 
simply.  *I  was  frightened  too.  Mother 
—  Mother's  gone.' 

'Your  mother!  Not—' 

Eliza  nodded.  'I  did  n't  expect  it  so 
soon;  I  hoped  to  keep  her.  I  wanted 
every  second.  Oh,  you  don't  know — ' 
She  paused  a  moment  and  then  went  on 
calmly.  *For  a  while  after  you  left,  she 
lay  whispering  and  calling  just  like  you 
saw,  sleeping  a  minute  and  then  waking 
up  and  calling  again,  never  quite  her- 
self. She  was  so  weak  she  could  not 
raise  her  head.  And  then  the  church- 
bdl  began  to  ring.  She  was  dozing,  but 
she  started  just  the  way  you  do  when 
you're  called  suddenly,  and  she  raised 
herself  half  up  in  bed  and  stretched  out 
h^  arms  and  said, ''  Mattie,"  again,  not 
pitiful  and  complaining,  but  in  a  real 
young,  happy  voice  and  as  if  she  saw 
Mattie.  It  seemed  almost  a  minute  she 
sat  like  that,  and  then  she  fell  back  on 
the  pillow  and  closed  her  eyes;  but  be- 
fore she  died  she  opened  them  just  once 
and  whispered,  "Dear  Eliza!'"  Slow, 
painful  tears  were  coming  into  the 
woman's  eyes.  'I've  never  begrudged 
her  one  thought  of  Mattie,'  she  sobbed. 

Esther  held  her  closely.  'Mattie  was 
your  sister?' 

Eliza  faced  her,  calm  once  more.  'Ah, 
IVe  never  told  you.  But  I'll  tell  you 
now.' 

They  sat  down  in  the  gatheruig  twi- 


light. Esther  could  see  that  the  recital 
was  in  some  way  a  relief  to  the  other; 
that  to  live  again  in  the  old  accustomed 
sorrow  eased  her  present  pain.  As  for 
herself,  she  had  borne  too  much  in  the 
last  hours  to  listen  attentively  to  the 
tale  of  another's  bygone  grief,  even  the 
tale  she  had  so  wished  to  hear.  Of  the 
first  sentences,  only  a  few  words  came 
to  her. 

*  It  was  fifty  years  ago  to-day,*  b^gan 
Eliza  slowly.  'I  was  ten,  and  Mattie, 
my  little  sister,  was  seven,  gomg  on 
eight,  and  we  lived  here  in  this  same 
house,  which  wasn't  old  then.  One 
day,  I  was  hdping  mother  with  the 
canning,  and  JVib^ttie  was  out  of  doors 
playing.  She  loved  to  watch  the  birds 
and  flowers  and  chase  the  butterflies 
or  play  with  the  dog.  She  was  the  lov- 
ingest  little  thing,  crazy  over  animals 
and  babies,  but  most  of  all  she  loved 
our  mother.  Only  that  morning  she 
had  stopped  her  play  and  run  to  mother 
and  flung  her  arms  tight  about  her, 
and  mother  had  stood  there,  with  her 
hands  all  juice  from  peaches,  laughing 
down  at  her.  It  was  a  real  picture: 
mother  so  young  and  happy-looking,  — 
she  was  only  thirty,  —  and  Mattie  so 
little  and  pretty.  I  remember  after  she 
ran  out  of  doors,  mother  turned  to  me 
and  said, "  My  good  little  helper  I "  But 
I  was  n't  jealous.  I  was  never  jealous 
of  Mattie. 

'By-and-by  I  glanced  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  there  was  Mattie  running  past. 
The  little  thing  was  all  dressed  up  in  a 
new  dress  that  she  was  n't  supposed  to 
wear  until  Sunday.  My  motiier  saw 
her  too,  and  we  both  smiled.  Mother 
took  a  step  toward  the  door  and  then 
came  back  without  telling  her  to  come 
in  and  change  it.  She  knew  how  Mattie 
loved  pretty  things.  I  suppose  she  just 
couldn't  wait  for  Sunday.  And  she 
did  look  so  sweet.  Wait  a  minute;  I'll 
show  you.' 

Eliza  Clark  rose  to  her  feet  heavily 
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and  went  into  the  house.  It  was  very 
quiet  outside.  The  sun  had  set  at  last; 
night  was  coming  on.  Again  Esther 
felt  that  icy  feeling  at  her  heart.  She 
had  felt  it  earlier  in  the  day;  she  had 
felt  it  when  —  She  shivered  and  looked 
about  her  uneasily. 

'There,'  said  Eliza,  *  there  she  isP 

She  held  in  her  hand  an  old  photo- 
graph, a  crude  specimen  of  a  new  art. 
She  gazed  at  it  a  moment,  and  then  put 
it  carefully  into  Esther's  hands. 

Esther  looked  down,  and  choked 
back  a  cry.  She  found  herself  suddenly 
in  a  world  that  reeled  and  whirled, 
where  there  was  no  light  or  breath  of 
air,  for  she  had  looked  full  into  a  pair 
of  beautiful  gray  eyes,  at  a  quaint  old- 
fashioned  dress,  at  a  spirited  grace  of 
pose  that  no  crudity  of  art  could  con- 
ceal. She  had  looked  again  at  the  Child 
of  Willow  Pond!  Eliza's  words  came  to 
her  from  a  great  distance.  She  was  los- 
ing herself,  but  she  struggled  back  to 
consciousness.  She  must  hear,  she  must 
know.  She  refused  to  let  herself  sink 
into  the  black  depths  of  faintness  that 
claimed  her. 

'There  she  is,'  said  Eliza,  'just  as  she 
looked  then.  This  was  taken  only  a 
few  weeks  before,  in  the  very  dress 
she  had  put  on  that  morning.  It  was  a 
dear  little  plaid,  made  so  prettily,  we 
thought,  though  it  looks  odd  now.  See 
her  pretty  curls  and  her  eyes.  I  always 
thought  she  had  the  loveliest  eyes! 
And  do  you  see  the  way  she  sort  of 
rises  out  of  the  picture  as  if  she  were 
going  to  fly?  That's  the  way  she  al- 
ways was.'  She  sighed.  'So  little  and 
pretty  and  younal 

''Well,  we  saw  heir ]«>  past,  and  then  a 
few  minutes  later,  ri^perhaps  ten  min- 
utes, it  surely  was  lai't  any  more,  —  we 
finished  our  work  and  went  out.  Mattie 
was  not  there.  We  looked  and  called 
the  way  you  do,  carelessly  at  first. 
Then  we  got  awfully  frightened,  and 


my  mother  sent  me  for  my  fath( 
we  hunted  everywhere,  calling, 
see  my  mother's  white  face;  it 
looked  young  any  more  after  thf 
hunted  all  that  day.  Next  da 
even  dragged  the  pond;  but  it : 
deep.  We  never  found  her. 
mother!'  said  Eliza. 

She  stood  looking  off  in  silenc 
story  told,  she  was  taking  up  ag 
newer,  heavier  burden  of  grief. 
*  Will  you  come  to  see  her  ? '  she 
She  went  into  the  dimly  lighU 
room^  and  Esther,  white  and  s 
followed  her.  A  neighbor,  sitting 
rose  and  went  out  softly,  and  tl 
came  to  the  bedside  and  looked 
The  face  on  the  pillow  was  » 
whiter  than  when  Esther  saw  i 
but  it  had  changed.  The  look  < 
ness  was  gone,  and  in  its  place 
smile  of  tenderest  joy.  As  she 
Esther  felt  the  wild  terror  of  tl 
few  minutes  slipping  from  hei 
had  had  a  strange,  momentary  g 
of  another  world,  yes,  but  it  was 
everlasting  strengthening  of  he 
She  was  interpreting  it  now  1 
beauty  of  the  aged  face  befoi 
Where  the  soul  of  this  frail  womi 
gone  forth,  there  were  peace  and 

—  and  eternal  goodness.  She 
again  the  ripple  of  her  child's  lai 

'It  was  just  as  the  bell  rang,'  i 
ed  Eliza.  'She  raised  herself  up 
pillow,  real  strong  for  a  minute,  a 
put  out  her  arms  and  called  'h 
Her  face  looked  as  if  the  sun  wer 
ing  upon  it.  And  then  she  jus 
back  and  spoke  to  me.  And  all  tt 
the  church-bell  was  ringing.  It 
good  way  to  go.  She's  happy  no 

—  and  Mattie.' 

She  looked  questioningly  at  the 
'Yes,' answered  Esther.  'Liste 

Miss  Eliza.' 
She  drew  her  tenderly  out  < 

little  porch. 
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BY  EDWARD  YEOMANS 


In  writing  on  these  school  affairs 
I  am  aitirely  conscious  of  these  facts: 
first,  that  distinguished  ability  is  al- 
ways rare;  second,  that  the  character 
of  the  teaching  suggested  requires  a 
very  special  kind  of  teacher — a  teacher 
already  endowed  with  many  gifts  which 
have  been  denied  to  most  people,  and 
therefore  to  most  teachers.  And  this 
also  is  true  —  that  those  who  have  not 
diis  endowment  can  never  get  it. 

You  can  graft  a  good  apple  on  a  poor 
apple  tree,  but  you  cannot  graft  a  good 
apple  on  even  a  good  walnut  tree  or 
chary  tree.  In  other  words,  the  species 
cannot  be  changed.  Operations  in  nor- 
mal schools  or  teachers'  colleges  will 
not  change  the  species  to  which  a  per- 
son bdcmgs. 

And  the  grave  and  overshadowing 
consideration  about  a  teacher  iswhether 
he  or  she  bdongs  to  the  teaching  species, 
or  is  only  trying  to  imitate  the  habits  of 
that  species  and  thereby  draw  a  salary. 
The  rules  of  the  teaching  game  are  fair- 
ly well  made  out,  and  are  being  daily 
elaborated  and  extended  by  pedagogues, 
by  psychologists,  by  medical  experts; 
and  all  for  good  where  the  intelligence 
is  sound  and  disinterested. 

But  it  wiU  always  be  true  that  the  im- 
ponderable influences  of  individuals  of 
the  actual  teaching  species  will  out- 
weigh any  set  of  rules  and  definitions 
and  metlKxls  of  teaching. 

What  is  this  supreme  symbol  that 
educational  establishments  like  to  use 
on  their  stationery?  It  is  one  hand 
holding  a  torch  and  another  hand  open 

yOLiU'NO.8 
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to  receive  it.  If  it  means  anything,  it 
means  that  something  illuminative  is 
passing,  or  can  be  passed,  from  one 
human  being  to  another  —  from  teach- 
er to  scholar.  And  so  it  can  be.  'Wis- 
dom cannot  be  passed  from  one  having 
it  to  another  not  having  it';  but  this 
strange  subtle  undercurrent,  this  wind 
of  the  spirit  which  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  —  which  cannot  be  defined  or 
confined  or  expressed  in  any  formulas, 
—  this  whole  core  and  substance  of 
the  educational  process,  can  be  passed. 
It  can  be  passed  on  one  condition,  and 
only  one,  namely,  that  the  teacher  is 
actually  a  source  of  illumination — not 
a  reflected  light,  but  a  light-producer; 
not  a  moon  but  a  sun;  and  that  the 
scholar  is  capable  of  catching  fire,  is 
combustible,  is  spiritually  organic. 

The  great  thing  about  a  teacher  of 
youth  is  not  at  all  how  much  he  knows 
of  the  science  of  education,  the  laws  of 
learning,  the  administration  of  a  school, 
or  of  the  particular  subject  which  he 
teaches.  The  important  thing  is  his 
personal  radiative  power  as  an  illumi- 
nant  along  the  highways  which  his 
pupils  have  to  travel.  One  cpuld  weep, 
one  must  weep,  to  observe  how,  in  place 
of  this,  something '  manufactured  is 
substituted.        ^^ 

Did  you  ever  t9kd  about  the  teacher 
in  Nexo's  Pelle  the  Conqueror  f  Read  it 
and  reflect  on  what  constitutes  the 
thing  we  call  education.  Where  shall 
children  get  their  Light  —  not  their 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  spelling, 
but  their  Light? 
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Well,  you  say,  why  not  at  home  or  at 
church?  Are  not  schools  designed  for 
the  particular  purpose  of  doing  the 
thing  the  home  and  the  Church  cannot 
do  as  well,  if  at  all,  namely,  teach  cer- 
'^  tain  definite  topics  and  end  there? 
That  is  what  they  were  designed  to  do; 
but  it  is  as  plain  as  can  be  that  if  they 
don't  conserve  all  the  by-products  from 
,  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  intrusted 
to  them,  and  also  add  things  that  used 
to  be  entirely  domestic  or  ecclesiastic, 
children  as  a  whole  are  not  going  to  be 
fit  for  anything  except  the  paths  of  life 
beaten  hard  and  sterile  by  prejudice, 
complacency,  and  inarticulate  or  bel- 
lowing ignorance. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  children 
will  be  equally  sensitive  to  the  stimuli 
which  this  ideal  teacher  provides.  Are 
not  commonplace  teachers  therefore 
good  enough  for  commonplace  children? 
Is  not  society  composed  almost  entirely 
of  ordinary  hmndrum  people,  from  all 
eternity  predestined  to  be  so:  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  rather  bad  taste,  of  pretension, 
showiness,  shallowness,  and  a  blissful, 
mischievous,  or  malevolent  ignorance? 

No  doubt  about  it,  at  all.  But  who 
can  tell  how  much  this  huge  percentage 
could  be  reduced  if,  at  a  certain  early  pe- 
riod in  their  lives,  people  went  through 
a  better  process  of  screening?  There 
would  still  be  prodigious  piles  of  refrac- 
tory material,  and  certainly  something 
very  unpleasant  and  unfortunate  would 
happen  if  there  were  not. 

But  some  extremely  valuable  quali- 
ties would  be  saved  from  obscurity  by 
a  certain  spiritual  specific  gravity  in 
their  possessors,  by  hidden  capacities  to 
respond,  as  the  gold  button  forms  in  the 
fire-assay  when  there  is  gold  in  the  ore. 

And  these  constitute,  so  far  as  we 
know,  —  and  that  is  not  far,  of  course, 
—  the  sole  raison  d'itre  of  the  universe. 
So  that  you  come  to  a  rather  astonish- 
ing realization  that  the  business  of  a 
teacher  seems  to  be  to  prove  that  our 


solar  system  is  worth  while;  a 
real  teacher  does  it. 

When  it  comes  to  finding  t< 
for  different  subjects,  there  is  a 
area  within  which  you  can  capti 
teachers  if  you  have  a  clear  idea  < 
habits,  and  can  therefore  recogn 
when  you  see  him.  Against  a 
ground  of  school-routine  thes 
spirits  are  often  indistinguishal 
cept  to  a  hunter  of  discriminatic 

Many  a  teacher-hunter  goes  oi 
a  net  like  the  Roman  retictdaritiB, 
he  throws  over  something  that 
inviting,  without  considering,  ¥ 
having  the  experience  or  the 
standing  to  warn  him,  that  for  o 
teacher  there  are  ten  imitation 
that  these  imitations  are  either  t 
things  to  get  entangled  with  an 
easily  *bite  you  first,'  as  the  sa^ 
or  else  are  too  thin  and  watery, 
both  cases,  therefore,  useless  as 
ment  in  his  schooL 

You  may  remember  a  dialogue 
roadside  between  a  young  and  < 
angel  and  a  hard-working  spi 
Stephen's  Demigods,  Mostly,  h 
he  caught  thin  little  flies  without 
eating  on  them;  but  that  was 
luck  than  the  lad  below  with  th< 
hairy  legs  had,  for  yesterday  he  < 
a  wasp. 

'What  did  he  do  then?'  inquii 
angel. 

'Don't  ask  him,  sir;  he  don't ! 
talk  about  it,'  said  the  spider. 

The  area  in  which  you  are  lil 
find  real  teachers  is  not  the  schoc 
only.  In  the  public  schools  you  a] 
fined  to  certified  people  —  profec 
teachers. 

Does  it  not  seem  unfortunate 
superintendent  of  discretion  shou 
be  able  to  use  non-professional  ] 
who  are  peculiarly  qualified  to 
certain  subjects?  This  is  the  pri 
of  the  private  school  and  of  the  o 
and  it  is  a  privil^e  rarely  abused 
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the  'flaf^^uarding  of  public  institutions ' 
peremptorily  forbids  it. 

When  the  president  of  a  collie  wants 
a  man  to  teach  history,  for  instance,  he 
has  a  ri^t  and  a  duty  to  pick  the  very 
best  man  he  can  afford.  President  Eliot 
p»cked  Henry  Adams  to  teach  mediseval 
histoTy  at  Harvard.  Adams  had  never 
taught  before,  and  didn't  want  to 
teach  at  all;  but  such  was  the  Presi- 
dent's way  with  people  he  invited,  that 
Adams  taught  themysteriesand obscur- 
ities of  mediseval  history  for  six  years. 
If  you  have  read  his  book,  Mani  St. 
Midtd  and  Chartres^  you  can  easily  un- 
derstand President  Eliot's  determina- 
tion  to  have  that  man  on  that  subject. 
Li  other  words,  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  teachers  could  be  taken  where 
found,  and  not  always  out  of  the  con- 
finement of  the  normal  school  and  the 
teachers'  coU^e. 

When  it  comes  to  ateacher  of  history, 
you  would  think  that  such  a  teacher 
must  be  capable  also  of  teaching  nat- 
ural history  and  geography. 

There  are  too  many  compartments  in 
schools.  Education  is  all  of  one  piece, 
and  yet  a  school  is  a  place  of  compart- 
ments. They  try  to  join  things  up,  but 
you  can't  join  things  up  very  weU  that 
are  so  separated  by  walls  and  by  text- 
books and  by  narrow  minds,  with  their 
partitions  over  which  there  is  not  much 
opportunity  for  children  to  look. 

Ev^  music  must  be  taught  —  if  it  is 
to  be  adequately  taught  —  by  those, 
and  those  only,  who  are  much  more 
than  musicians.  Nothing  is  deadlier 
than  the  effect  produced  on  a  child  by  a 
muac-teacher  who  knows  of  little  but 
music  —  who  is  incapable  of  coimecting 
muac  with  all  art  and  all  experience. 

n 

The  history  teacher  must  in  some 
^y  account  for  history.  And  when  you 
we  called  upon  to  do  that,  then  you  are 


compelled  to  go  back  of  the  recent,  to 
those  huge  foundations  laid  in  century 
piled  upon  century  of  astronomical 
time.  To  such  a  teacher  the  Cro-Mag- 
non and  Neanderthal  man,  the  Glacial 
Epoch,  and  rivers  and  mountain-ranges 
are  even  more  interesting  than  the 
Punic  Wars  and  the  Crusades. 

It  happened  that  I  knew  one  geogra- 
phy teacher  —  a  man;  and  it  happens 
that  I  also  know  one  history  teacher  — 
a  woman.  A  woman,  and  an  elderly 
woman ;  a  woman  who  understands  that 
the  history  for  her  children  must  be  the 
philosophy  of  history,  and  who  there- 
fore luLS  to  teach  natural  history  and 
arrive  at  human  history  as  human  his- 
tory was  actually  arrived  at;  and  who 
knows  as  much  of  geography  as  of  his- 
tory, and  loves  it  with  an  equal  passion. 

Having,  as  Stevenson  says,  *  thrown 
her  soul  and  body  down  for  God  to 
plough  them  under,'  she  has  grown  up 
out  of  that  furrowed  field  with  a  cer- 
tain fierceness  of  joy  in  life  that  can 
best  be  contained  in  the  robust  and  tire- 
less body  which  fifty  years  have  seem- 
ed only  to  tune  to  pitch,  and  to  leave 
humming  to  the  great  winds  of  heaven. 
And  yet  such  a  simple  woman,  with- 
out an  affectation,  without  a  single 
pose,  without  self-consciousness,  with- 
out pride  of  intellect,  with  apparently 
notldng  but  prodigious  good-will,  gi- 
gantic good  sense,  and  brimming  good- 
humor,  and  imlimited  patience,  and  an 
energy  and  interest  and  curiosity  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  energies  and  interests 
and  curiosities  of  all  the  children  in  the 
school. 

You  would  not  think  that  this  plain 
elderly  lady,  of  Quaker  ancestry  and 
Quaker  bearing,  had  traveled  most  of 
the  trails  of  history  on  her  own  feet;  that, 
she  read  Latin  and  Greek  quite  as  well 
as  she  read  Grerman;  and  that  she  spoke 
three  languages.  Nor  would  you  think 
that  she  knew  as  much  about  the  litera^ 
ture  and  music  of  nations  as  she  did  of 
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their  history.  Is  there  no  place  for  a 
Leonardo  like  this  in  a  school  —  in  a 
public  school? 

There  is  a  place,  and  I  will  tell  you 
where:  it  is  everywhere.  But  it  is  espe- 
cially in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
grades,  in  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  six- 
teen, in  that  restless  and  dreaming  age, 
the  age  of  adolescence,  of  great  beauty 
and  potential  danger.  And  in  these 
grades  she  taught. 

I  have  been  many  times  in  her  class- 
room —  that  is,  I  have  been  present  on 
occasions  when  she  was  teaching,  her 
classroom  being  as  often  in  a  ditch  by 
the  road  as  in  a  building. 

But  I  fu^t  met  the  lady  sitting  alone 
in  front  of  the  Hermes  of  Prajdteles  in 
the  little  museum  at  Olympia,  whither 
she  had  come  on  a  donkey  from  some 
obscure  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  talk- 
ing modem  Greek  with  the  peasants  as 
she  passed  along  their  vineyards. 

^Before  this  thing  my  soul  is  pros- 
trate,'she  whispered  as  she  rose.  After- 
ward we  walked  beside  theAlpheus,  and 
'Idstenl'  she  said;  'there's  some  Iwe 
Greek  history,  the  exact  thing!' 

It  was  the  frogs  of  Aristophanes,  — 
the  brackJcuki'tDaXj  brack-kiJci'tDaXt  — 
totally  unlike  any  sound  of  frogs  I  had 
ever  heard;  and  there  they  were,  at 
home,  as  usual,  in  their  old  river! 

The  last  time  I  saw  her  she  was  stand- 
ing by  a  roadside  in  New  England,  with 
a  turtle  in  her  hand,  engaged  in  unveil- 
ing the  mysteries  of  sex  to  a  group  of 
ten-year-old  boys  in  such  a  way,  with 
such  directness  and  such  delicacy,  as 
Pabre  himself  might  have  used  inspeak- 
ing  of  these  things  with  his  own  bo}^ 
and  girls.  Wherever  she  went  she  was 
quietly  building  bridges  over  places 
where  fatal  accidents  might  happen  to 
children  through  the  ignorance  or  tim- 
idity or  laziness,  of  parents. 

What  teacher  of  natural  history  do 
3rou  know  who  is  capable  of  making  her 
subject  the  occasion  to  illuminate  for 


pupils  the  origin  of  life  and  pre 
of  reproduction,  so  that  thercaft 
vulgarities  and  familiarities  of  tl 
fortunate  can  only  repel  these 
people,  the  truth  about  this  matte 
ing  made  them  free  from  the  con 
that  breeds  in  unenlightened  mi 

But  schools  have  to  leave  tha 
question  out;  yes,  democratic  ii 
tions  must  be  safeguarded,  and 
fore  they  have  to  leave  out  f 
everything  that  is  really  importaj 

If  I  describe  the  schoolroom  in 
this  teacher  meets  her  classes  < 
the  school  year,  you  will  learn  still 
about  her,  because  the  rooms 
people  live  always  reflect  pretty 
rately  their  lives  and  minds. 

One  side  is  occupied  by  window 
almost  half  the  windows  are  oa 
by  aquariums,  so  arranged  the 
light  comes  through  the  water  fro 
top;  and  the  quiet,  cool  effect  pre 
an  antidote  to  the  feverishness  of  s 
rooms  in  general. 

The  opposite- wall  is  covered 
map  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
flat  relief  so  exquisitely  worked  c 
George  Thoms^i,  showing  the  i 
tain-ranges,  river-valleys,  high 
teaus,  and  all  the  elevations,  d 
sions,  and  barriers  which  have  pro 
diversity  of  life,  and  have  the 
produced  natural  history  and  fa 
history  as  it  was  and  is  and  eve 
shall  be. 

On  shelves  everywhere  are  fossi 
relics  —  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Etn 
Roman,  Greek;  Archaeological,  Pa 
tological,  Geologiccd. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  ai 
statues,  each  about  four  feet  higt 
of  the  Stone-Age  Man,  and  nea 
reproduction  of  St.  Gaudens's  Li 
I  could  easily  guess  that  those  tv 
ures  had  a  very  definite  significai 
that  room,  without  anything  i 
being  said  about  them. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room  a 
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an  eqnaDy  large  reproduction  of  Bar- 
nard's great  symbolic  statue.  The  Two 
Natures. 

Now  history  taught  in  a  room  with 
these  things  in  it  might  still  be  dull  and 
profitless.  But  you  might  be  pretty 
sure,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  teacher 
fdio  put  these  statues  in  a  history  class- 
room, who  had  to  go  to  great  trouble 
and  expense  to  get  them,  no  doubt,  was 
quite  likely  to  be  a  teacher  of  history 
idio  proposed  to  make  that  subject  con- 
tribute something  more  than  names, 
places,  and  dates  to  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren. A  certain  intelligence  of  the  heart 
was  evident  there.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  see  that  she  proposed  to  connect  her 
childrrai  up  with  history,  and,  in  some 
sense,  promote  an  all^iance  to  that 
mysterious  upward  thrust  which  we 
call  'goodwill,'  which  is  the  only  worth- 
while thing  ever  produced  or  to  be 
produced,  except  beauty  —  and  it  is, 
of  course,  a  part  of  that. 

And  yet  there  would  be  no  moraliz- 
ing. You  heard  both  sides;  you  took 
your  choice.  When  a  case  is  adequately 
presented,  choosing  is  not  so  difficult. 

Perhaps  most  of  the  mistakes  in 
ethics  everywhere  are  due  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  never  having  heard  the  case 
presented  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  conform 
to  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

If  you  look  at  Barnard's  statue  long 
enough,  you  learn  certain  things  which 
thereafter  help  to  deliver  you  from  your 
adversary.  And  yet  Barnard  never 
made  that  statue  for  that  purpose  — 
or  for  any  other  purpose  except  the 
recondite  purposes  of  art. 

Nevertheless  art  cannot  escape  its 
ministrations,  protest  as  it  will. 

A  much  abridged  staten^ent  of  what 
this  teacher  had  to  say  one  evening,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Parents'  and  Teachers* 
Association,  on  the  subject  of  history, 
will  further  illustrate  her  way  of  look- 
ing at  things  in  her  department,  and 
also  her  theory  of  the  relation  which 


should  exist  between  a  school  and  its 
pupils. 

She  spoke  in  that  confidential  quiet 
manner  of  the  person  who  gives  you 
something,  rather  casually  than  by 
design,  out  of  a  great  store  of  experi- 
ence, quite  as  if  you  knew  it  already,  — 
as  if  everybody  knew  it,  —  but,  lest 
you  might  forget  it,  she  would  remind 
you.  And  while  you  listened,  you  in- 
creasingly, and,  finally,  intensely  real- 
ized that  here  was  one  of  those  burning 
bushes  of  Moses  —  which  it  was  well 
for  you  to  have  turned  aside  to  see. 

She  b^gan  by  saying  that,  as  her 
father  and  her  grandfather  had  both 
been  ministers,  she  could  rarely  resist 
the  temptation  to  use  a  text:  it  was 
something  that  seemed  determined  to 
come  out,  resist  as  she  would.  And 
when  she  talked  about  children  in 
schools,  she  felt  that  there  was  one  bib- 
lical text  that  covered  the  case  —  that 
expressed  for  all  time  the  sort  of  thing 
a  school  should  be  and  the  attitude  of 
parents  and  teachers  toward  children; 
and  she  repeated,  slowly,  'And  he  shall 
be  like  a  tree,  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water^  that  bringeth  fordi  kis  fruit  in 
his  season.' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  expound  this  text,' 
she  said;  'it  is  quite  unnecessary.  All 
you  need  to  do  is  to  repeat  it,  to  repeat 
it  in  reference  to  your  own  son  or  your 
own  daughter;  to  demand,  then,  that  a 
school  shall  be  more  likeariver  of  water, 
that  flows,  that  sparkles,  that  lies  out 
under  the  sun  and  the  stars.  And  also 
you  must  not  be  in  a  hurry.  You  must 
allow  this  tree  of  yoiu^,  planted  by  this 
river,  time  and  space  —  leisure  to  grow 
in,  quiet  to  grow  in,  so  that  in  his  sea- 
son, not  in  your  season,  he  may  bring 
forth  his  fruit. 

*The  entire  philosophy  of  education 
is  there  —  from  Rousseau  to  Dewey. 

'But  I  am  supposed  to-day  to  talk 
to  you  about  history  —  that  is  my  sub- 
ject. You  want  to  know  what  sort  of  a 
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history  teacher  I  am.  Th^i  you  must 
come  to  the  classroom  —  not  once,  but 
often.  How  is  it  that  parents  go  so 
seldom  to  see  their  little  trees,  to  see 
what  sort  of  irrigation  they  get  at 
school? 

*I  wonder  whether  you  will  agree 
with  me  as  to  the  origin  of  history  — 
of  human  history. 

*  Human  history  started  in  the  sun.  — 
Why,  of  course;  why  not?  The  trouble 
is,  you  never  heard  anybody  say  so  bo- 
fore,  did  you?  The  trouble  is  that  peo- 
ple don't  go  back  far  enough  to  arrive 
at  the  root  of  things.  All  the  seething 
and  boiling  and  explosive  energy  was 
inherited  from  that  perfectly  impossible 
conflagration  we  call  the  sun.  So  easy 
to  call  it  that  —  *the  sun';  but  what  is 
it?  Do  you  suppose  anybody  hnxAOd 
what  it  is?  Not  a  living  soul!  But  at 
any  rate,  the  earth  is  a  minute  piece  of 
it,  cooled  off  but  still  kept  going  by  the 
heat  and  the  light  from  the  original 
lump. 

*The  gases,  condensed,  made  water, 
and  the  salts,  the  chemicals,  in  the 
water,  acted  upon  by  the  sim's  rays, 
made  protoplasm.  The  inorganic  got 
worked  into  the  organic  by  one  of  these 
miracles  which  only  time  can  perform. 

'And  in  that  protoplasm  were  things 
as  incredible,  as  incomprehensible,  as 
huge,  as  turbulent,  as  fierce,  and  as 
fiery  as  the  sim  itself.  The  single  word 
for  the  whole  thing  is  Energy.  Now 
there  are  two  predominating  elements 
in  this  protoplasmic  energy,  and  they 
are  two  expressions  of  solar  energy,  I 
suppose,  simply  transformed  and  find- 
ing a  new  expression.  These  are  Hun- 
ger and  Fear;  and  they  are  confronted 
by  two  other  very  strange  and  violent 
ingredients,  namely.  Love  and  Death. 

'So,  you  see,  widi  stuff  in  it  like  this, 
history  is  bound  to  be,  not  only  extreme- 
ly dramatic,  but  even  tragic.  History  is 
a  mixture;  it  is  a  bowl  as  large  as  the 
earth,  at  any  rate,  filled  with  the  most 


terrible  brew  concentrated  from 
dust,  from  violent  gases  and  fit 
from  water  and  air  and  dirt  of  < 
sort,  and  it  boils  everlastingly. 

*  What  we  propose  to  do  in  schoo! 
get  a  little  of  the  odor  of  it  and  a 
of  the  taste  of  it.  We  are  in  th< 
ourselves,  but  for  the  time  beiA 
must  get  outside  the  pot. 

*And  then  history  is  part  of  our 
ent  daily  intimate  life:  history  % 
just  a  story!  Is  your  own  past  lif< 
tory?  Is  n't  it  the  most  vivid  an 
tense  history  to  you,  and  a  big  ps 
your  present  life,  and  is  there  any  i 
of  it?  History  is  life  a  day  or  two 
— life/orty  cetdurie^  past, — and  hi 
is  part  of  us.  And  the  accounts  o; 
tory  are  often  the  feeble  mumblin 
old  stick-in-the-muds,  who,  in  a  fr 
effort  to  'embrace  the  subject,'  as 
would  say,  were  squeezed  to  deal 
tf,  were  turned  to  stone  because 
were  false  lovers,  or  too  rash. 

'"Here  is  the  earth,"  says  Eme 
"complete  in  every  detail  —  som 
a  nut;  but  the  theories  of  the  earth 
the  accounts  of  the  earth,  are  thin 
shreds  and  patches." 

'And  while  I  am  on  the  subjc 
might  as  well  go  a  bit  further.  Tfa 
of  the  p)ast  is  significant  to  us  bei 
it  is  the  life  of  men,  women,  and 
dren  very  much  like  us,  althou^ 
different  skins  and  costmnes. 

'And  that  means  this:  it  means 
it  would  not  be  worth  a  mom 
thought,  if  the  bulk  of  it  was  really 
a  mass  of  wars  and  the  perfectly 
cious  antics  of  most  of  the  folks  oi 
—  their  speeches  and  their  parade 

'  You  understand  this,  and  you  w 
stand  the  inner  nature  of  society, 
the  little  things  that  count.  What 
that  keeps  the  earth  fruitful  —  thi 
that  keeps  the  soil  which  we  depei 
for  producing  vegetable  life  fron 
coming  sodden  and  unproductive 

'E^arth-wormsl    Now  what  is 
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carious  statistic  about  these  beasts? 
Why,  as  I  rranember  it,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  land  —  that  is,  arable  land 

—  goes  through  the  long  muciferous 
stomach  of  the  worm-tribe  every  five 
years  or  ten  years  —  something  like 
that 

'  The  sofl  of  Society  is  worked  by  this 
same  mjrriad  of  swallowers  and  digest- 
ers and  ezcreters,  and  out  of  it  therefore 
things  grow  —  heroes  grow,  and  artists, 
poets,  and  musicians.  Let  old  Carlyle 
talk  about  his  heroes  —  and  how  glo- 
riously he  does  iti  The  fact  is  that  it 
was  all  in  the  black  dirt  of  the  hero's 
ancestry,  the  dirt  he  goes  back  into 
when  his  day  above  the  surface  is  done, 
and  his  works  frequently  follow  him. 

'One  thing  has  saved  society  from 
rottmg  at  the  core  —  or,  I  should  say, 
two  things;  two  things  in  the  life  of 
man  make  it  worth  while — worth  talk- 
ing about  and  worth  thinking  about. 
The  two  things  are  Virtue  and  Suffering 

—  Courage  and  Pdn. 

'Did  you  ever  realize  that  the  man 
who  wrote  Revelation,  the  Book  of  the 
Revelatbn, — the  man  John  of  Patmos, 
—was  a  trem^idous  mural  painter? 
Do  you  read  Revelation  much?  Well, 
read  it,  and  let  that  pageantry  work  on 
your  mind.  One  of  these  scenes  illus- 
trates the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth,  the 
inhabitants  whose  courage  had  raised 
them  into  a  great  light  —  a  light  which 
illmninated  those  millions  of  eager  faces 
and  stretched  arms  and  fingers  as  they 
sang  there  an  oceanic  sort  of  song  like 
oneof  Bach's  or  Palestrina's;  and  under- 
neath that  picture  John  wrote,  "These 
are  they  who  have  come  up  out  of 
great  tribulation." 

'History  is  the  threshing  —  the  ter- 
rific threshing — of  life;  that's  history: 
that  is  what  we  are  studying. 

'Two  great  flails  —  Time  and 
Chance^  or  Time  and  Destiny  —  beat 
down  on  the  groaning  centuries  and 
the  iidieat  and  chaff  get  separated.  So 


much  suffering,  so  much  bewilderment, 
so  much  failure — and  so  much  courage. 

'But,  you  understand,  this  mangled 
and  disfigured  body  of  human  history  is 
like  Samson's  old  lion  that  lay  wh^«  he 
left  it,  torn  in  two,  by  the  road.  "Out 
of  the  strong  cometh  forth  sweetness." 
Out  of  the  vitals  of  history  comes  what- 
ever is  lovely  and  of  good  report,  and 
the  chaff  gets  blown  into  the  place  that 
is  reserved  for  chaff — not  a  bad  place, 
but  a  place  where  chaff  can  be  used. 
Not  a  bit  of  it  is  wasted;  nothing  is 
wasted. 

'See  here  —  here  is  a  little  piece  of 
clay;  what  is  it?  It 's  an  Assyrian  book. 
On  a  book  just  like  this,  written  4000 
years  before  Christ  and  dug  out  of  the 
hot  sand  in  Arabia  the  other  day,  are 
these  words  in  cuneiform:  — 

*  Trembling  one,  pursued  by  Evil,  dash 
thyself  against  the  bosom  of  thy  God. 

'And  have  we  anything  new  to  say 
to-day?  Have  we  found  any  substitute 
at  all? 

'The  next  time  you  sing  Dr.  New- 
man's hymn  "Lux  Benigna," — "Lead, 
kindly  light,"  —  remember  this  old 
Assyrian! 

'Now  I  propose  to  talk  to  your  chil- 
dren about  these  things  in  some  way  or 
other  which  they  can  understand,  so 
that  they  may  appreciate  a  little,  per- 
haps, what  they  have  come  from,  and 
may  not  be  fooled  too  much  by  the 
racket,  by  the  maddening  slam-bang- 
ing and  apparent  speed  of  the  present; 
by  people  making  deafening  noises  and 
proposing  impossible  things.  It 's  slow 
—  it 's  fearfully  slow  —  it  will  never  be 
anything  but  slow  I 

'For  instance,  suppose  we  were  talk- 
ing about  the  Nile.  I  should  hope  to 
make  them  visualize  that  old  Nile,  so 
slow  and  so  muddy,  but  so  beneficent 
to  Egypt  just  because  it  was  slow  and 
muddy.  It  was  opaque,  and  it  was 
full  of  fecundity.  Things  grew  because 
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of  it,  things  grew  amazingly,  and  see 
what  happened:  Egyptian  civilization 
brought  forth  its  fruit  in  its  season. 

*Now,  whether  this  Egyptian  civili- 
zation was  worth  all  the  time  spent  on 
it,  they  will  have  to  determine  them- 
selves after  they  know  more  about  it. 

*  Civilizations  happen  just  the  way 
the  Nile  mud  happens  —  there  is  no 
choice  about  it.  They  are  deposits;  and 
if,  out  of  all  the  mixture  of  mud  and 
water,  passions  and  tears,  and  centuries 
of  sunlight  to  stew  in  and  to  bake  in; 
if,  after  all  the  frenzies  and  terrors  of 
conflict,  the  endless  and  deadly  toil  of 
generations  of  slaves,  there  is  a  residue 
of  something  very  precious  and  very 
rare  as  a  contribution  to  the  human 
spirit,  to  science  and  to  art  and  to  re- 
ligion, then  it  was  worth  while  —  and 
they  will  see  that  there  was. 

'They  are  going  to  tell  me  all  about 
it.  They  are  going  to  write  delightful 
essays  on  that  subject;  they  are  going 
to  museums  and  libraries;  they  are 
going  to  have  a  perfectly  grand  time 
living  in  old  Egypt  if  we  —  you  and 
I  —  will  assist  them  a  little. 

'You  see,  my  dear  people,  a  school- 
room must  be  a  high  place,  a  place  from 
which  we  can  see  off  and  see  enough  to 
excite  our  most  intense  interest  and 
curiosity.  Things  started  there  have 
got  to  carry.  We  have  to  put  that  old 
discredited  stuff  they  called  "phlo- 
giston" into  the  lives  of  children,  to 
keep  them  from  becoming  soggy. 

*I  look  out  of  my  school-window 
across  the  street,  to  a  large  wholesale 
millinery  store,  and  see  the  processions 
of  girls  in  and  out  of  that  establishment, 
each  one  clothed  in  the  latest  mode  — 
all  their  little  goods,  as  the  saying  is,  in 
the  show-window.  What  would  you  do? 
What's  a  school  for?  Where  else  will 
they  get  this  thing  in  the  shape  they 
can  get  it  here?  A  school  which  clarifles 
the  selections,  the  ethics,  the  interests, 
the  tastes  of  its  pupils,  which  heads 


them  positively  toward  that  fum 
of  the  interior  as  opposed  to  the  ft 
ing  of  the  exterior  which  you  se 
there,  —  a  school  which  teach< 
"  Mystery  of  life  and  its  Arts,"  a 
kin  had  it,  —  is  an  educational 
lishment;  otherwise  not;  otherwi 
ecltddy  noil 

*  I  want  to  know  whether  the  k 
men  and  women  are  laid  the  wa] 
used  to  be.  I  don't  know.  Do 
Fairhaven  last  summer  they  were 
ing  a  four-masted  schooner.  It 
magnificent  thing,  prodigious,  sta 
there  in  its  ribs  and  bones  onl} 
apparently  equal  to  any  kind  of 
and  stress,  besides  having  that  & 
indescribable  beauty  of  a  ship  e' 
this  early  stage.  Everything  the} 
into  her  helped  —  helped  her  sti 
and  helped  her  beauty  too;  tha 
perfectly  plain.  • 

How  about  children?  Does  < 
thing  we  build  into  them  help 
strength  and  beauty,  do  you  1 
Really,  it  is  a  lucky  thing  that  th 
able  to  resist  or  escape  a  great  dea 
They  have  a  certain  protective  c 
tion  and  a  certain  imperviousness, 
may  be  there  because,  if  it  was  n 
world  would  n't  get  on;  the  nea 
faith  in  itself  would  n't  siu^ve; 
lusionment  would  set  in,  and  the 
would  be  up. 

'But  one  day  I  asked  an  old  wl 
captain  who  lives  down  on  the  *' 
Road,"  as  they  call  it,  whether  h 
seen  that  vessel  up  there.  ''Oh, 
he  said,  "I  was  there  when  the; 
stfetchin'  of  the  keel ;  and  I  'Usay  1 
they  ain't  puttin'  the  keels  into  \ 
now  that  they  used  to."* 

m 

One  evening  at  her  house,  inst< 
talking  over  these  very  profound 
serious  things,  we  devoted  part  < 
time  to  trying  to  locate  a  tre& 
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and  part  to  playing  with  her  Amazonian 
monkey. 

'Let  me  introduce  you  to  a  child  of 
a  million  years  ago,'  she  said,  as  she 
brought  in  the  creature  with  his  quiz- 
zical face,  a  little  black  hand  wrapped 
around  his  owner's  thimib.  'Just  think 
—  ho^'s  one  of  those  early  efforts  of 
nature  to  get  herself  humanized,  to  get 
hersdf  sinning  and  repenting,  sinking 
hospital  ships,  singing  the  "Messiah," 
weighing  the  planets,  painting,  praying, 
writing,  massacring,  educating — What 
a  mess  it  is! 

'And  what  can  an  individual  do,  tell 
me  that,  but  just  distribute  such  little 
gifts  as  he  has  to  give,  which  increase 
the  chances  for  happiness  by  increasing 
th9 appetite  for  —  what?  The  things  of 
the  spirit}  And  for  the  teacher  there  is 
but  one  way,  one  way  by  which  you 
can  keep  going.  You  have  to  take  in  a 
very  great  deal  more  than  you  give  out. 
And  th^i  you  have  to  wait.  You  must 
have  seclusion  —  enough  seclusion  in 
which  to  wait,  to  "suspend  judgment," 
as  Powyssays;  to  "wait  upon theLord," 
as  the  Bible  says;  and  by  some  such 
process,  —  by  waiting  after  having 
done  your  job  each  day,  —  and  each 
year,  you  renew  your  strength. 

'Look  there  at  your  feet  —  do  you 
see  that  little  green  light,  like  the  star- 
board light  of  a  tiny  ship?  That's  the 
larva  of  the  firefly.  He's  going  to  carry 
that  light  down  underground,  away 
bebw  the  frost-line,  and  he's  going  to 
bring  it  up  again  in  June  and  flash  it  in 
the  air,  and  at  last  transmit  it  to  his 
h^  to  the  children  of  light.' 

On  my  way  home,  through  the  mas- 
sive shadows  and  mysterious  presences 
of  trees,  with  a  great  glory  of  stars 
arched  overhead  and  the  autumnal 
cricket  chanting  his  own  In  exceUisy  I 
fdt  as  anyone  would  feel  who  comes 
ftom  even  a  very  casual  conversation 
with  that  teacher,  that  almost  all  of  us 
have  gone  through  life  without  catch- 


ing fire  from  a  source  like  this  —  a 
source  where  high  emotions  glow,  bum, 
sparkle,  flame  up  into  passionate,  reso- 
lute, and  tireless  effort  to  refine  the  ore 
of  life.  Therefore  we  remain,  if  not  a 
little  stony  and  cynical,  at  least  rather 
damp  with  doubts  and  reservations,  or 
very  sure  that  personal  or  corporate  or 
political  efficiency  will  make  the  paths 
straight  through  the  wilderness.  The 
American  mind  opens  and  closes;  but 
in  general,  and  in  comparison  with  the 
European  mind,  is  generously  open,  and 
its  spirit  still  capable  of  being  set  alight. 
That  has  been  the  effort  of  the  great 
schoolman  at  Washington,  namely,  to 
light  these  millions  of  inward  flames 
from  his  own.  And  that  is  the  mission 
of  every  real  teacher  everywhere. 

But  that  inward  fire  —  what  a  rare 
thing  and  how  beyond  all  telling  is  its 
worth,  fed  from  those  emotions  which 
go  back  into  the  darkest  recesses  of 
human  history! 

Among  the  tall  grass,  briars,  and 
weeds  of  the  twentieth  century,  all 
drenched  with  the  rains  of  modernity, 
of  hurry  and  violence,  how  steadily  and 
clearly  that  old  emotion  bums;  how 
buried,  but  how  immortal,  that  'Lux 
Benigna'  of  Cardinal  Newman,  that 
'Lux  Perennis'  of  an  ancient  verse  of 
plain-song  taken  from  the  black  bag  of 
medisevalism  and  sung  so  beautifully 
by  the  students  at  Princeton  the  other 
d^y,  in  their  desire  to  express  in  the 
loftiest  and  holiest  manner  their  sorrow 
and  their  faith  in  remembrance  of  the 
boys  who  died  fighting  for  what  they 
believed,  and  what  we  believe,  to  be 
some  Kingdom  of  Light:  — 

Jam  8ol  lecedit  igneus, 
Tu  Lux  Perennis  Unitas, 
Nostris  beata  Trinitas, 
Infunde  lumen  oordibus. 

As  fade  the  fires  of  the  Sun, 
Thou,  Light  Eternal,  Three  in  One; 
Oh,  ever-blessed  Trinity, 
Dluminate  our  hearts,  we  pray. 
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Mt  first  adventure  in  France  was  a 
musical  one.  From  the  capacious  maw 
of  theLeviathan  we  had  been  disgorged, 
like  Jonah  from  the  whale,  upon  the 
shores  of  Brest.  En  route  to  a  place 
humorously  called  the  'Rest  Camp,'  we 
had  been  approached  by  the  first  de- 
tachment of  the  ten  million  ingratiating 
young  innocents  who  were,  in  the  ensu- 
ing months,  destined  to  grasp  our  hands 
and  demand  *  une  cigarette  pour  papa  k 
Verdun.'  As  we  marched,  the  girls  and 
women  had  smiled  and  waved  and 
thrown  flowers  at  us.  The  men,  mostly 
cripples,  had  saluted.  It  was  altogether 
the  most  inspiring  walk  that  I  had  ever 
taken. 

By  supper  time  we  had  made  the 
'Rest  Camp.'  This  was  a  very  small 
enclosure  of  the  sacred  but  liquid  soil 
of  France,  roofed  by  a  desperately 
weeping  heaven.  The  enlisted  men 
threw  up  their  pup  tents  and,  in  default 
of  supper,  slumbered  heavily.  We  offi- 
cers had  an  excellent  chance  to  get  near 
to  Nature's  heart,  or  at  least  h^r  Brest. 
For  our  tents,  bedding-roUs,  and  hand- 
baggage,  though  officially  present,  did 
not  appear  until  late  the  following  day. 

About  the  time  they  appeared,  our 
colonel  sent  for  me  and  thrust  a  wad  of 
francs  into  my  hand. 
^  'Lieutenant,  we  entrain  at  five- 
thirty  to-morrow  morning.  You  will 
purchase  five  rations  for  each  of  the 
headquarters  officers.  The  regimental 
band  is  still  probably  on  board  the 
Leviathan.  You  will  see  that  it  en- 
trains.' 

As  I  hurried  down  to  the  port,  I  real- 
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ized  that  I  was  in  a  dilenuna.  If] 
out  at  once  in  person  to  get  the 
all  the  stores  would  be  closed  be 
could  return  and  buy  food  for  th< 
journey  that  lay  ahead  of  us.  If,  < 
other  hand,  I  bought  the  pro\ 
first,  I  might  miss  the  band.  ¥ 
ever  I  did,  I  was  almost  sure 
wrong. 

By  good  luck  I  found,  almost  at 
the  skipper  of  the  official  lightei 
sent  him  out  to  the  Leviathan, 
strict  instructions  to  bring  me  bacl 
band.  Then  I  got  a  detail  of  d 
boys,  and  with  them  raced  for  the 
against  closing  time.  A  strange  p 
my  detail  must  have  made  as 
stmnbled  back  through  the  black  s 
of  Brest.  Their  arms  were  heapec 
with  figs  and  huge  branches  of  gi 
and  every  pocket  of  their  blue 
was  bursting  with  wine.  Ithoughi 
offered  a  fair  modem  version  c 
spies  returning  from  the  land  of  Ca 
But  I  did  not  tell  them  that  they  h 
like  spies.  It  would  have  been  bi 
the  morale. 

At  eleven  I  met  the  returning  li| 
No  band!  That  skipper  vowed 
had  taken  another  lighter  an  hou 
a  half  before,  bound  for  a  remote 
called  Pier  7.  Gracious  heaven 
was  a  case  of  innocents  abroad.  1 
a  case  of  the  little  children  of  the 
tale  wandering  about  bewildere 
Robin  Red-Breast  should  come 
gently  cover  them  over  with  bea 
leaves.  So  far  as  I  knew,  those  a 
bandsters  could  n't  muster  two  wg 
French  between  them.  EvoitheF 
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horns  were  pure  Irish.  Fisher,  their 
leader*  had  but  recently  been  commis- 
sioned. And  while  he  could  lead  the 
fingers  and  the  lips  of  his  men  through 
the  Maritana  Overtiu^  in  masterly 
iashion,  I  feared  that  he  might  lack 
the  more  mundane  capacity  to  guide 
their  feet  through  the  stygian  mazes  of 
a  strange  foreign  city,  darkened  against 
air-raids.  I  imagined  that  miserable 
band  wandering  about  lil^e  lost  sheep, 
weighed  down  by  the  tuba  and  the  big 
bass  drum  and  dragging  them  wearily 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  dark  laby- 
rinth of  the  slums. 

Of  course  I  hastened  to  Pier  7. 

No!  Positively  no  band  had  arrived 
there  that  evening.  No  band  of  any 
kind.  If  they  had,  they  would  most 
certainly  have  been  held  up  for  a  tune. 
The  dusky  American  stevedores  always 
worked  better  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  divine  art  of  melody.  No  band  was 
ever  allowed  to  effect  a  landing  there 
without  limbering  up  their  instruments 
and  playing  a  shake-down  and  a  cake- 
walk.  *You  ought,'  continued  the 
young  shave-tail,  *to  see  the  "shines" 
put  their  backs  into  it  when  that  hap- 
pens. And  it  happens  quite  often. 
They  unload  a  boat  in  half  the  time. 
Say,  do  you  know,  what  I've  seen  on 
this  dock  has  convinced  me  that  we're 
going  to  win  the  war  toot  sweet.  The 
very  first  month  we  Yankees  'took  hold 
here  we  unloaded  twenty-nine  times  as 
much  freight  as  the  French  had  ever 
unloaded  in  their  best  month.  Why, 
therell  be  nothing  to  it.  But  about 
your  band.  I  wish  they  'd  show  up  here.' 

I  stemmed  the  young  officer's  rhap- 
sodies over  the  effect  of  my  favorite  art 
on  the  activities  of  the  darker  side  of 
the  S.O.S.  The  S.O.S.  was  not  what  in- 
terested  me  just  then.  What  interested 
me  was  hdpfaig  to  get  the  SlSth  Infan- 
try mtact  to  the  front.  I  asked  what  he 
thought  could  have  happened  to  the 
band.  He  could  n't  say  for  sure,  but 


a  couple  of  lighters  had  that  evening 
broken  away  from  the  Leviathan  and 
were  rapidly  drifting  out  to  sea  in  a 
helpless  manner.  Perhaps  my  band 
was  on  one  of  these. 

Grood  heavens  I  The  outlook  was 
growing  worse  and  worse.  A  lighter 
that  had  got  so  far  out  of  control  as  to 
break  away  and  drift  seaward  might  be 
in  a  sinking  condition.  My  unhappy 
imagination  boggled  at  what  it  beheld. 
Why,  the  poor  fellows  most  likely  did 
n't  even  have  life-belts  along.  I  imag- 
ined their  frantic  but  vain  efforts  to 
plug  both  ends  of  the  bass  tuba  so  that 
it  might  float  and  serve  as  a  life-raft. 
This  failing,  I  beheld,  with  the  blood- 
shot eye  of  my  mind,  the  thirty-seven 
heroes  all  struggling  in  concentric  cir- 
cles to  lay  a  hand  on  the  buoyant  bass 
drum. 

In  vainl  Down  goes  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  who  performs  so  divinely 
on  the  piccolo.  Their  last  gasps  bub- 
ble up  from  the  lips  of  the  plumber  who 
plays  the  bassoon  and  the  tutor  who 
tootles  the  flute.  For  the  third  and  last 
time  the  conunanding  head  of  Lieuten- 
ant Fisher  emerges  from  the  foam,  com- 
manding his  merry  men  to  swim  allegro 
vivace^  while  his  baton  arm  rhythmically 
caresses  old  ocean's  gray  and  melan- 
choly waist. 

Wild-eyed  I  hunted  up. the  quarter- 
master lieutenant  in  charge  of  imload- 
ing  operations,  and  persuaded  him  to 
send  out  an  inquiry  to  the  Leviathan 
regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the  band. 
He  was  a  good  fellow  and  consented  at 
once.  According  to  him  it  was  a  per- 
fectly simple  matter.  He  would  merely 
telephone  to  the  Naval  Station,  which 
would  flash  the  message  by  Morse  code 
to  another  place,  which  would  pass  it 
on  to  a  dreadnought.  And  the  dread- 
nought would  flash  it  out  to  the  Le- 
viathan. It  was  all  as  easy  as  A  B  C. 
The  answer  would  be  back  in  twenty 
minutes. 
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Two  hours  and  a  half  dragged  their 
slow  length  along.  No  answer.  .We 
called  up,  and  the  Naval  Station 
vaguely  but  optimistically  reported 
progress.  It  was  two  in  the  morning 
and  we  were  to  entrain  at  five-thirty. 
We  flashed  out  another  and  more  im- 
perative inquiry.  At  length  that  great, 
slow-moving  body,  the  Leviathan,  re- 
sponded. It  was  an  ambiguous  mes- 
sage, saying  that  the  band  had  just  left. 
It  did  not  say  which  band  or  what 
pier  it  was  boxmd  for.  But  the  lieuten- 
ant explained  that  there  were  only  two 
possible  docks  where  it  could  land,  and 
he  was  positive  that  there  was  no 
.  lighter  en  rovie  to  either  of  these  docks. 
He  said  he  ought  to  know  about  that  if 
anybody  on  earth  did,  as  he  was  the 
ranking  officer  in  charge  of  docking 
facilities.  By  a  process  of  elimination, 
the  818th  Infantry  band  must  be  still 
on  board  the  Leviathan. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  I  ex- 
torted a  small  tug  from  the  authorities, 
climbed  precariously  over  the  mountain- 
ous cargoes  of  three  freighters  waiting 
to  be  unloaded,  swung  down  a  chain 
into  the  tug,  with  difficulty  aroused  the 
French  skipper  and  his  crew,  and,  in  no 
more  time  than  it  takes  to  get  sleepy 
and  reluctant  Frenchmen  limbered  up 
and  launched  into  a  full  tide  of  activity, 
we  were  off. 

There  was  room  in  the  cabin  for  only 
ten  men  packed  close;  and  I  spent  my 
force  figuring  out  where  to  accommo- 
date a  band  of  thirty-seven  souls,  sup- 
posing them  not  to  have  been  on  one  of 
the  lighters  that  had  drifted  out  to  sea. 
For  large  waves  were  breaking  over  the 
scanty  deck  above.  And  where  should 
I  dispose  the  bass  drum  out  of  the  wet? 

We  drew  alongside  the  huge  cliff  of 
the  Leviathan,  and  I  tackled  the  deck 
officer.  He  thought  my  band  had  left, 
but  was  not  sure  how  or  when  or  why, 
or  to  what  end.  I  thought  of  recom- 
mending to  that  band,  if  I  ever  caught 


it,  to  adopt  as  its  motto  those  li 
Omar  Khayyam's :  — 

Wbat,  without  asking,  hither  harried  wJ 
And,  without  asking,  tBkUher  harried  he 

But  then  I  recollected  that  the  i 
ended  in  a  resolution  to  hit 

Full  many  a  ciq>  of  this  forbidden  w 

and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  migl 
haps  be  better  not  to  bring  the 
couraging  words  to  their  attentic 

At  a  moment's  notice  it  is  a  di 
thing  to  lay  your  hands  on  thirty 
dreamy,  unpractical,  and  retiring 
cians,  in  a  ship  whose  war-time 
city  is  fomteen  thousand  souls.  ] 
ning  with  the  officers  higher  n\ 
progressing  methodically  to  those 
down,  I  woke  up  all  the  naval 
taries,  one  by  one. 

Like  true  knights-errant  of  tli 
they  were  all  dignified  and  cour 
once  they  had  dug  the  sand  out  o: 
eyes.  But  none  of  them  knew  an] 
definite  about  the  dldth  band  < 
that  it  had  played  very  agreeably 
ing  the  voyage.  Of  this  fact  I  y^ 
ready  aware.  And  as  I  was  now  h 
and  thirsty  and  a  bit  on  edge, 
some  ado  to  restrain  myself  from 
ing  out  that  my  knowledge  alon 
line  equaled  theirs  in  every  respe 

I  woke  up  the  men  of  the  ba 
another  regiment  of  the  79th  Di 
which  had  not  yet  disembarke 
thought  I  could  distinguish  the  I 
men  from  the  less  aesthetic  doug 
because  they  snored  with  greater  i 
ity  and  sweetness,  and  because 
combined  efforts  blended  into 
mighty  barber-shop  chord  which 
nearer  to  being  the  lost  chord  thai 
thing  I  have  heard  since  on  sea  or  I 
I  asked  them  what  had  become  < 
dldth  band.  Wakened  thus  abrup 
the  small  hours,  they  had  some 
culty  in  deciding  whether  this  w 
night,  last  night,  or  to-morrow. 
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they  finally  agreed  that  my  band  had 
left  the  evening  before.  They  could, 
however,  supply  none  of  those  precise 
details  for  which  my  soul  yearned. 

I  woke  up  their  colonel.  He  heaved 
aloft  his  pink-spotted  pyjamas,  pon- 
dered darkly  for  a  space  of  time,  and 
then  swore  softly  to  himself. 

'Well,'  he  finally  said,  'I'm  an  old 
West  Pointer  and  I '  ve  heard  of  mislay- 
ing everything  in  the  United  States 
Army  from  a  firing-pin  to  a  field  kit- 

chai;  but  I'll  be d  if  I  ever 

heard  of  mislaying  a  military  band!' 

Thai  he  pulled  the  blankets  over  his 
head  and  morosely  prepared  to  relapse 
into  slumber.  As  I  went  out  I  could 
hear  him  mutter: 

'Lostabandl  WeU,I'Ubed d!' 

Finally,  from  one  of  the  stokers  in 
the  hold  I  learned  definitely,  with  im- 
pressive concrete  details,  that  difierent 
sections  of  the  313th  band  had  left  that 
night  at  eight  and  nine-thirty  in  two 
coal  barges.  Destination  unknown. 

On  this  I  climbed  back  into  the  tug, 
aroused  the  French  nation,  and  com- 
bined a  nice  cool  shower  on  deck  with 
watching  the  eaiiy  dawn  streak  the 
surface  of  that  marvelous  harbor.  If  I 
had  been  in  a  properly  receptive  frame 
of  mind,  I  should  doubtless  have  receiv- 
ed some  very  sesthetic  impressions. 

'That's  bad!'  exclaimed  my  lieuten- 
ant of  the  port  when  I  told  him  the 
stoker's  story;  *I  never  thought  of  those 
coal  barges.  Your  band  is  probably,  at 
this  moment,  five  miles  away  down  the 
harbor,  hopelessly  stymied.  Here  it  is, 
four-thirty,  and  only  an  hour  left  before 
your  oitrainment.  With  the  fastest 
truck  I  have,  you  could  n't  possibly  get 
out  there  and  back  in  an  hour  through 
the  mess  you'd  have  to  negotiate.' 

At  that  crucial  moment,  had  I  for  a 
second  lost  control,  I  should  have  be- 
gun to  gobble  like  a  turkey  and  run  up 
the  walls.  Never  before  had  I  realized 


so  clearly  the  wonderfully  expressive 
power  of  that  vulgar  phrase,  'to  beat 
the  band,'  in  connoting  superlative 
states  of  longing  or  passion.  In  a  super- 
lative degree  I  now  passionately  longed 
to  beat  the  band  of  the  313th  Infantry, 
A.E.P. 

'There's  only  one  hope  left,'  said  I. 
'That  stoker,  like  everybody  else,  may 
have  been  wrong.  I'll  call  up  the  rail- 
road station  again  on  the  chance.' 

I  had  never  liked  the  telephone 
much;  but  that  morning  I  experienced 
a  change  of  heart  toward  it;  and  if  the 
Signal  Corps  had  only  been  courteous 
enough  to  run  a  wire  out  frx>m  the  port 
to  the  so-called  Rest  Camp,  I  probably 
should  never  have  another  word  to  say 
against  that  instrument  of  torture,  even 
if  I  lived  to  be  older  than  the  Father  of 
Lies  who  had  distributed  his  offspring 
so  plentifully  about  the  city  of  Brest. 

'Hello,  hello!  Yes,  the  313th  band 
have  just  arrived.  I  can  see  them  now 
through  my  window,  sitting  on  their  in- 
struments in  the  yard.  Yes,  yes,  I  see 
both  the  bass  drum  and  the  big  bass 
tuba.  They  look  intact.  Talk  with 
Fisher?  Why,  certainly.  Hold  the  wire.' 

Then  Fisherexplained  to  me  in  a  voice 
faint  from  exhaustion  that,  in  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  he  had  taken  the  band 
from  the  Leviathan  at  nine-thirty  the 
previous  evening,  by  still  another 
lighter  than  had  ever  been  heard  of  by 
me  or  by  the  port-lieutenant;  had 
landed  at  still  another  dock  that  was 
far  out  of  our  combined  kens;  and  had 
spent  the  entire  night  of  my  anxious 
researches  marching,  like  the  King  of 
France  and  thirty-seven  men,  up  the 
hill  to  the  Rest  Camp,  and  inunediately 
turning  aroimd  with  the  outfit  and 
marching  down  again,  dragging  the 
bass  drum  and  the  tuba  in  his  wake. 

Nunc  dimittist  I  had  the  band  and  I 
had  the  grub  and  I  had  the  five-thirty, 
too. 
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IF  I  WERE  THE  LORD  GOD 

BY  CLAUDIA  CRANSTON 

If  I  were  the  Lord  God, 

Of  the  beauty  that  lies  in  my  heart, 

I  would  make  a  tree. 

And  give  it  to  man  as  a  gift; 

A  slender  young  tree,  with  the  tender  green  leaves 

To  hang  like  lace  from  the  branches  — 

If  I  were  the  Lord  God. 

If  I  were  the  Lord  God, 

Of  the  wbnder  that  lies  in  my  eyes, 

I  would  make  a  lake, 

A  tiny  little  lake  like  a  jewel. 

With  the  pearly  blue  sky 

Turned  down  like  a  cup  on  a  saucer  — 

If  I  were  the  Lord  God. 

And  as  I  am  not,  shall  the  beauty  that  lies  in  my  heart. 
My  Gift,  go  ungiven  forever? 
And  as  I  am  not,  shall  my  wonder 
Die  out  like  a  ring  on  the  water? 
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BY  JAMES  6.  COZZENS 


In  his  discriminating  criticism  of  the 
American  boarding-school  Mr.  Parme- 
lee  presented  to  the  AUaniie  readers  an 
interesting  study  of  the  situation  and 
the  remedy.  To  the  former  nothing  can 
be  added.  The  American  boy's  temper- 
ament reacts  in  the  manner  described 
to  the  conditions  that  surround  it  in 
boarding-school  life;  one  might  say  in 
any  school  life,  for,  I  believe,  a  niunber 
of  the  symptoms  considered  walk  hand 
in  hand  with  all  American  educational 
systems,  both  public  and  private.  As  to 
the  remedy;  this  is  my  fourth  year  in 
a  school  that  has  been  fully  tested  out 
and  has  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned  that  its  system  is  the  answer, 
the  oviy  practical  answer,  to  the  various 
problons  discussed  by  Mr.  Parmelee. 

I  will  take  up  his  three  principal 
points  one  by  one,  and  offer  the  solu- 
tion —  not  the  visionary  solution,  but 
the  solution  that,  in  one  school  at  least, 
works  to-day. 

'First,  as  regards  their  conunercial^ 
ism.  A  school  of  this  kind,  however 
hi^  its  ideals,  is,  we  must  remember, 
at  bottom  a  business,  and  in  the  view 
of  its  authorities  the  first  requisite  of 
such  a  business  is  that  it  must  pay.' 

This  is  Mr.  Parmelee's  first  difficulty. 
It  is  evident  that,  to  make  a  school  of 
the  average  type  pay  in  this  age,  the 
rates  must  be  high,  too  high  for  middle- 
class  boys  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of 
attending  a  boarding-school.  The  task 
is  to  reduce  expenses  in  such  a  way  as 
to  lower  the  tuition  fee.  This,  of  course, 
must  not  be  done  by  decreasing  the 
number  or  salaries  of  the  faculty,  or  by 


detracting  from  the  quality  or  quan- 
ity  of  the  food.  An  impossible  case,  you 
say?  Yet  the  question  has  been  solved. 
In  the  school  I  have  in  mind  the  self- 
help  system  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
answar.  Large  sums  are  saved  by  the 
work  around  the  buildings  which  the 
boys  do  (no  kitchen  or  laundry-work) 
without  inconvenience,  or  interference 
in  the  slightest  degree,  either  with  the 
necessary  academic  work,  or  with  regu- 
lar athletics.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
hardest  tasks  set  can  be  done  thorough- 
ly in  the  half  hour  allowed  twice  a  day; 
and  generally  less  time  is  required. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  this  is  no 
visionary  fancy.  It  is  a  fact;  it  works; 
it  has  worked  for  over  ten  years.  The 
school  in  question  has  grown  from  the 
cautious  experiment  to  the  present 
splendid  fulfillment.  It  has  never  been 
publicly  advertised,  yet  the  waiting 
list  niunbers  several  hundred.  Never 
has  the  future  looked  brighter.  The 
system  has  spread,  in  some  or  all  of  its 
forms,  to  several  otherjBchook.  It  is  the 
coming  t}rpe. 

Next,  the  question  of  arbitrary  disci- 
pline. Self-government  b  the  satisfac- 
tory answer.  Here,  Mr.  Parmelee  ob- 
serves, all  head-masters  balk.  It  is 
a  too-much-talked-of  and  disastrously 
tampered-with  subject  to  find  favor  or 
even  toleration  with  the  preparatory- 
school  faculties.  Can  the  average  head- 
master conceive  of  a  big  study  hall, 
with  every  desk  filled,  no  authority  in 
the  form  of  masters  in  the  room,  or 
even  m  the  building,  and  yet  the  ticking 
of  the  clock  far  down  in  front  distinct 
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and  sharp  in  the  very  last  seats — this 
not  for  a  moment,  but  for  hours  at  a 
time?  Again  you  say,  impossible;  and 
again  I  say  it  is  true,  and  it  is  working 
side  by  side  with  the  self-help  system, 
to  the  adequate  solving  of  these  two 
serious  boarding-school  problems. 

To  be  more  clear.  The  members  of 
the  faculty  have  no  duties  of  any  kind 
except  their  classroom  work.  The  en- 
tire discipline  is  controlled  by  three 
'prefects'  appointed  by  the  head-mas- 
ter from  the  graduating  class,  and  four 
other  fellows  elected  by  popular  vote, 
two  from  the  fourth  and  two  from  the 
fifth  form.  These  seven  make  up  a 
council,  which  meets  once  a  week,  and 
has  practically  absolute  power, —  ex- 
cepting the  right  of  expulsion,  —  sub- 
jept,  of  course,  to  the  head-master's 
veto.  Perhaps  it  does  n't  sound  prac- 
ticable, but  then,  it  works.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  attitude  of  boys  to  the  mas- 
ters is  astounding.  A  more  sincere 
spirit  of  friendship  and  respect  is  devel- 
oped, because  the  *spy  system,'  with 
its  mutual  lack  of  confidence,  is  done 
away  with.   Of  this  I  will  speak  later. 

The  prefects,  with  another  corps  of 
inspectors  drawn  from  the  sixth  form, 
are  in  charge  of  the  regular  working  of 
the  self-help  system.  They  make  out 
the  job  *Iist,'  which  is  changed  from 
day  to  day,  and  is  formed  by  entering 
numbers  opposite  the  names  on  the 
school  list.  These  numbers  represent 
certain  *jobs,'  so  that  the  prefects  have 
little  knowledge  of  'who  gets  what.' 
The  jobs  are  done  twice  a  day,  and  in- 
spected and  reported  on  in  job-assem- 
blies held  before  the  morning  and  after- 
noon school  sessions.  Jobs  that  fail  to 
pass  inspection  are  done  over  at  stated 
periods,  and  reported  to  the  prefect  of 
the  day.  A  very  poor  job,  or  a  failure  to 
do  a  job  over,  receives  an  hour's  'deten- 
tion,' which  is  served  immediately  after 
lunch  by  an  hour  of  outdoor  manual  la- 


bor. This  hour's  detention  is  th( 
ard  penalty  used  both  by  the 
members  and  by  the  faculty. 

In  exchange  for  the  'spy  i 
mentioned  above,  a  form  of  hoi 
tem  is  used.  Questions  of  all  a 
asked  in  assembly,  and  it  is  a  t 
and  a  point  of  honor  very  loyj 
held  that  the  offenders  will  at  oi 
up,  r^ardless  of  the  nature  of 
or  the  consequences  it  involves, 
credit  both  to  the  system  and 
boys  in  the  school  that  practii 
questions  go  unanswered. 

Mr.  Parmelee's  third  point  c 
the  spirit  of  college  entrance 
greater  part  of  the  boys  who 
such  a  school  as  this,  and  plan  i 
college,  are  making  no  'social  fi 
of  it.  It  is  with  them  a  serious 
and  they  act  accordingly.  They 
very  type  which  Mr.  Parmelee 
has  so  little  chance. 

It  is  not  my  place  to  disc 
rights  or  wrongs  of  the  Colic 
trance  Board.  The  standards 
may  be  unwise,  but  conscientio^ 
finds  no  trouble  with  them,  i 
aim  of  the  school  I  am  discussing 
scientious  work  in  every  depa 
Conscientious  work  on  the  'jo 
solved  the  great  economic  prol 
schools.  Conscientious  self-gove 
has  proved  practical  in  forward 
plan.  Conscientious  study  is  s" 
wide  the  doors  of  the  colleges. 

May  I  suggest  as  our  cryini 
rather  than  Mr.  Parmelee's  'Ai 
Cecil  Rhodes,'  more  men  of  tl 
of  the  head-master  of  this  scho 
conceived  this  educational  syst< 
has  endowed  American  boyho< 
a  great  gift  —  a  gift  not  yet  fi 
der  stood  by  present-day  edi 
but  one  which  we  who  have  b< 
by  it  must  believe  to  be  the 
school,  the  true,  democratic,  Ai 
school. 
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BY  BOBERT  EILBUBN  BOOT 


One  of  my  friends,  by  temperament 
always  a  somewhat  belated  adherent  of 
abeady  wamng  enthusiasms,  has  just 
built  a  spacious  sleeping-porch  on  his 
hitherto  comfortable  suburban  house, 
and  now  discourses  warmly  on  the  frig- 
id healthfulness  of  outdoor  sleeping, 
though  the  north  wind  blow  never  so 
keenly.  Very  scornful  he  waxes  over 
the  exploded  superstition  that  some 
strange  noxiousness  lurks  in  'night  air.' 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  him  on  that 
score.  Hiough  I  cling  to  a  comfortable 
bed  in  a  comfortable  room,  I  comply 
with  the  age  so  far  as  to  throw  wide  the 
windows  —  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
kindly  French  family  on  whom  I  was 
billeted  in  the  December  of  a  year  ago. 
But  my  friend  is  not  content  with  the 
virtues  of  night  air;  all  day  long  he 
keeps  *  open  house,'  so  that  a  visit  under 
his  otherwise  hospitable  roof  stores  the 
mmd  with  many  shivering  memories. 

Save  for  theacknowledged  invalid,  the 
open-air  life  is  already  on  the  decline; 
one  hears  on  every  hand  the  cry  of  back 
to  sense  and  comfort.  Very  much  in- 
deed can  be  said  for  the  snug  fireside, 
for  a  roof  and  stout  inclosing  walls. 
Whatever  may  be  true  of  our  merely 
pulmonary  life,  it  is  at  any  rate  clear 
that  our  mental  life  transacts  itself  bet- 
ter indoors  than  out.  Concentration  of 
mmd  is  easier  at  a  study  desk  than  on  a 
breezy  piazza.  Keeping  open  house  — 
figuratively  or  literally  —  is  not  the 
nearest  way  to  wisdom. 

Of  a  much  subtler  character,  though 
not  wholly  unrelated,  is  that  idea  of 
widest  currency  that  a  man  must  at  all 
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costs  keep  an  open  mind.  He  may  build 
himself  a  house  of  brick  and  stone,  he 
may  lock  his  front  door  and  even  shut 
tight  his  windows;  but  his  mind  must 
be  open  as  a  sleeping-porch  to  every 
wind  of  doctrine  and  every  breath  of 
a  new  idea,  imder  penalty  of  intellect- 
ual quick  consumption.  The  idea  has, 
of  course,  its  quantum  of  truth.  The 
catch-phrase  is  but  the  quintessence  of 
a  broad  generalization,  and  as  such  is  an 
inextricable  weave  of  truth  and  false- 
hood. The  mind  impervious  to  new 
ideas,  the  mind  hermetically  sealed,  will 
find  no  advocate  and  needs  no  prosecut- 
ing attorney;  one  may  be  no  fresh-air 
enthusiast  and  yet  value  good  ventila- 
tion. For  a  tubercular  or  atrophied 
mind  one  may  well  prescribe  a  regimen 
of  open  air;  but  the  healthy  mind  needs 
its  inclosing  walls  and  its  fireside,  where 
it  may  be  at  home.  It  will  slowly  extend 
its  wsills,  open  new  windows  to  the  east, 
build  itself  new  watch-towers;  it  will 
from  time  to  time  issue  forth  on  travels 
of  high  adventure,  and  bring  back  the 
wealth  of  Asia,  or  sail  to  new  Americas; 
but,  weary  of  wandering  through  eterni- 
ty, it  will,  imless  it  be  a  mere '  hobo '  of  a 
mind,  seek  back  to  its  fireside  and  its 
four  walls.  There  it  lives,  there  it  does 
its  fruitful  work.  The  little  mind  builds 
itself  walls  of  prejudice;  the  greater 
mind  fashions  them  out  of  convictions. 
The  truly  open  mind  can  have  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Better  walb  of 
prejudice  than  an  ineffectual  homeless- 
ness. 

With  the  ideal  of  the  open  mind,  or  as 
merely  another  phrasing  of  it,  goes  the 
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ideal  of  broad  tolerance.  Have  I  not  a 
right  to  my  own  opinion?  and  if  so, 
mere  generosity  must  accord  the  same 
right  to  my  neighbor.  It  is  an  interest^ 
ing  case  of  casuistry,  this  supposed 
right  to  one's  own  opinion.  I  suspect 
that  its  loudest  asserters  seldom  stop  to 
ask  what  sort  of  a  right  they  are  talking 
about.  If  they  mean  legal  right,  the 
answer  is  simple.  The  most  ruthless 
minions  of  the  most  despotic  govern- 
ment cannot  keep  me  from  holding 
what  opinion  I  please,  so  long  as  I  also 
hold  my  tongue;  the  law  can  challenge 
only  the  utterance  of  opinion.  And 
here  my  legal  right  varies  according  as  I 
am  in  Bolshevist  Russia  or  the  United 
States.  It  varies  also  with  peace  and 
war.  I  am  told  that  here  at  home  there 
was,  during  the  war,  a  rather  consider- 
able curtailment  of  our  accustomed 
liberty  of  speech;  certain  it  is  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  army,  I  foimd  a  double 
watch  set  on  tongue  and  pen.  Even  in 
peaceful  'free'  America  there  are  lim- 
its to  our  freedom.  A  mecn  is  legally  free 
to  believe  that  the  President  —  or  shall 
we  say  a  carefully  chosen  group  of  sen- 
ators —  should  be  assassinated;  but  the 
public  utterance  of  this  belief  will  en- 
tail the  penitentiary  or  the  madhouse. 
I  may  hold  what  opinion  I  will  of  my 
neighbor's  character,  and  of  his  wife's; 
but  the  expression  of  it  carries  unpleas- 
ant possibilities  of  criminal  libel.  It  is 
but  poor  compensation  that  I  may  free- 
ly declare  the  opinion  that  this  is  a 
geocentric  universe,  or  that  Francis 
Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare  and  heaven 
knows  how  much  of  Marlowe,  Spenser, 
and  Milton.  Who  cares  a  fig  for  matters 
like  these? 

If  by  'right'  one  means  not  legal  but 
absolute  right,  as  established  by  ab- 
stract Justice  in  the  high  court  of 
Truth,  the  liberty  of  private  judgment 
is  not  so  wide.  One  can  have  no  abso- 
lute right  to  any  opinion  except  a  true 
oninion;  one  can  have  no  right  to  believe 


that  two  and  two  make  five,  or  e 
four  and  a  half.  In  matters  of  a 
demonstrable  finality,  the  right  to 
own  opinion  presupposes  that  I  h 
taken  into  account  aU  the  evidence,  t 
I  have  the  requisite  skill  to  sift  it  i 
the  knowledge  to  weigh  it.  Many  ( 
pie  go  through  life  without  the  righi 
form  their  own  opinion  on  any  matte 
more  weight  than  the  probable  form 
of  a  salad-dressing  or  a  new  cocktail 
and  this  latter  opinion  is  now  hea 
ing  a  question  of  merely  scholastic 
straction!  The  only  man  with  the  ri 
to  an  opinion  is  the  expert;  and  in  ( 
matter  that  we  consider  really  impc 
ant,  we  seek  his  opinion,  and  ackn< 
ledge  its  superior  worth  by  pay 
roundly  for  it.  Sensible  people  quic 
abdicate  the  right  to  their  own  opin 
when  it  is  a  question  of  estimating 
strain  of  a  cantilever  span  or  of  order 
a  capital  operation.  They  prefer  to 
ercise  their  'right'  only  in  matters 
less  serious  moment,  such  as  the  Lea{ 
of  Nations  ir  the  immortality  of 
soul. 

What  men  demand,  after  all,  is  not 
much  the  recognition  of  a  right  w 
toleration  of  their  idiosyncrasies,  if  i 
respectful,  at  least  kindly  and  go< 
natiured.  And  toleration  within  cert 
limits  we  are  all  ready  to  grant;  e^ 
the  Grand  Inquisition  could  be  tolen 
in  non-essentials.  Society  will  toler 
almost  any  opinion  which  does  not  se 
to  imply  important  consequences 
the  way  of  action.  It  will  tolerat 
sufiiciently  theoretical  attack  on  1 
institution  of  private  property,  or 
marriage  —  particularly  if  the  att« 
sparkles  with  good  Shavian  wit;  it  1 
not  tolerated,  up  to  this  time,  open  ( 
vocacy  of  burglary  and  promiscu( 
love.  Tolerance  presupposes  indiff 
ence,  and  precludes  any  eagerness 
love  or  hate.  It  is  not  in  human  nati 
to  be  tolerant  when  we  are  deeply 
earnest.   A  man  b  not  tolerant  wl 
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his  wife  or  his  aster  is  slandered;  he  is 
not  tolerant  when  his  honor  is  at  stake. 
We  were  not  tolerant  of  Mr.  Hohen- 
soUem  and  his  system,  or  of  such  of  our 
misguided  countrymen  as  would,  how- 
ever indirectly,  lend  him  aid  and  com- 
fort; we  are  not  tolerant  to-day  of  Mr. 
Lenin  and  his  Bolsheviki.  An  army 
organized  on  principles  of  kindly  toler- 
ance, where  each  officer  and  man  had 
a  right  to  his  own  opinion,  would  not 
have  driven  the  invader  out  of  France. 
Tolerance  is  a  plant  which  thrives  best 
during  a  protracted  peace,  when  the 
public  conscience  is  blunted  by  much 
dipping  in  the  flesh-pots  of  prosperity 
and  ease;  but  even  in  times  of  peace 
a  successful  business  man  is  not  toler- 
ant of  dishonesty  or  inefficiency  among 
the  men  whom  he  employs.  We  are  in 
earnest  about  these  things,  we  have 
settled  standards,  we  have  established 
judgment  in  our  gates;  and  we  guard 
the  establishment  with  complete  intol- 
erance. Tolerance  in  non-essentials, 
yes;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  some 
things  are  essential. 

We  reserve  our  tolerance  for  those 
things  of  the  mind  which  seem  divorced 
from  practical  afiairs,  the  things  about 
which  we  do  not  really  care:  religion, 
phik)8ophy,  and  rival  schools  of  art. 
Our  attitude  finds  complete  expression 
in  the  trite  formula:  'It  does  n't  make 
any  differ^ice  what  a  man  believes,  as 
long  as  he  lives  right.'  As  if  real  action 
could  ever  be  divorced  from  real  belief! 
Mere  habit  and  polite  conventionality 
may  take  one  through  a  humdrum  day; 
but  ID  every  crisis  action  springs  from  a 
genume  belief  in  some  abstraction,  in 
some  theory  of  life,  though  never,  per- 
haps, phrased  into  the  formality  of  a 
creed.  The  beliefs  systematically  prop- 
agated ID  the  Grerman  mind  for  forty 
years  have  made  some  serious  difier- 
ence  to  the  worid.  The  organized  cam- 
paigns of  propaganda  let  loose  upon  us 
from  every  side  would  seem  to  indicate 


that  it  does  make  some  difference  what 
men  believe.  Anarchy  of  thought  must 
ultimately  issue  in  anarchy  of  action. 

We  still  have  a  few  generally  accepted 
standards  of  conduct;  for  our  more  ab- 
stract thought  we  have  next  to  none. 
Intellectually  our  modem  world  is  an 
anarchy.  It  is  not  a  case  of  sharply 
drawn  conflict  between  two  standards 
of  thought  struggling  for  the  mastery. 
Such  struggles  the  world  has  had  in 
plenty,  and  has  survived  them  with 
profit;  they  are  always  a  sign  of  life, 
if  not  of  health.  There  is  in  our  modem 
world  conffict  of  a  sort,  but  without 
battle-cries  and  without  leaders,  like 
the  battle  of  embryo  atoms  in  Mil- 
ton's Chaos,  mixed  confusedly:  — 

To  whom  thete  moft  adhere,  he  nilei  a  mo- 
ment. 

To  this  dim  battle  of  the  mists  can  come 
no  decision  which  will  not  more  em- 
broil the  fray;  for,  if  it  has  any  dis- 
coverable trend,  it  is  toward  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
decision,  that  one  opinion  is  as  good  as 
and  no  better  than  thenext.  There  may 
come  an  armistice,  but  no  peace.  Mean- 
while, we  stagger  to  and  fro  like  drunk- 
en men,  and  startle  the  night  with  our 
cries  of  *  Progress,'  forgetting  that  prog- 
ress implies  a  measurement,  and  that 
measurement  implies  standards. 

It  is  surely  in  no  spirit  of  cowardice 
that  one  sighs  for  the  earlier,  simpler 
days  when  the  fight  was  pitched  in 
ranged  battalions;  when  Romanticist 
went  out  to  slay  Classicist  because  he 
knew  he  was  right;  when  Nominalist 
and  Realist  closed  in  deadly  grapple: 
when  Humanist  met  Scholastic  with 
bitter  scorn  and  beat  him  about  the 
head  with  a  stout  cudgel  cut  on  the 
mountain-slopes  of  Hellas;  when  every 
other  sentence  did  not  limp  in  on  a 
•probably'  or  a  'perhaps.' 

Yet  there  are  better  days  than  those 
of  battle.  If  war  gives  a  certain  stimu- 
lus, it  b  rather  in  an  ardent  peace  that 
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man  works  most  productively.  There 
have  been  periods  of  human  history, 
brief  but  glorious,  when  a  whole  na- 
tion, a  whole  civilization,  had  made  up 
its  mind  about  the  important  things  of 
philosophy  and  art,  and  all  men  could 
work  together  in  generous  rivalry,  or 
with,  at  most,  a  disagreement  over  the 
detailed  application  of  established  prin- 
ciples. Those  have  been  the  periods 
of  great  achievement.  The  age  of  Peri- 
cles was  one;  thirteenth-century  Prance 
was  another;  and,  on  a  lower  plane,  the 
France  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  The 
great  churches  at  Bourges  and  Amiens, 
the  ruined  glory  of  Rheims,  are  but  the 
supreme  monuments  of  an  age  when  all 
builders  were  agreed  that  the  only 
architecture  worth  a  tinker's  damn  was 
that  which  we  know  as  Gothic.  In 
accordance  with  its  canons  they  built 
cathedral  and  parish  church,  castle  and 
farmhouse  and  granary. 

When  Sir  Christopher  Wren  lifted  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  over  the  ashes  of  the 
great  fire,  all  of  London  was  being  re- 
built in  the  same  school.  No  one  had 
an  'open  mind'  in  which  to  entertain 
the  rival  claims  of  a  despised  Gothic. 
What  is  the  dominant  architectiu^  of 
present-day  New  York,  or  London,  or 
Buenos  Aires?  The  Greek  temple,  af- 
fected by  our  modem  money-changers, 
jostles  a  Romanesque  clubhouse  or  a 
French  chateau;  a  severely  Greorgian 
portico  endures  stolidly  the  exuber- 
ance of  florid  Gothic  just  across  the 
way.  Who  shall  arbitrate?  To  every 
man  his  taste.  Yet  out  of  the  confusion 
rises  no  supreme  triumph  of  the  build- 
er's art. 

When  Milton  composed  his  great 
epic,  all  literary  Europe  was  agreed 
that  the  heroic  poem  was  the  one  thing 
supremely  worth  \%Titing.  Prom  the 
critical  chaos  of  the  present  there 
emerges  no  great  master  in  any  of  our 
discordant  manners.  If  one  poetic 
form  more  than  another  expresses  our 


corporate  soul,  it  is  the  anarc 
vers  libre.  The  one  established 
of  painting  is  the  denial  of  all  estf 
ed  canons.  Who  shall  chart  the 
mire  of  our  philosophy  and-religi( 
spiritualisms,  its  pragmatisms,  t 
vamped  Manichseism  of  Mr.  ] 
Wells,  'Ethical  Culture*  and  * 
Thought,  the  thousand  stnigglinf 
of  protestant  Christianity  —  stru 
not  for  final  dominance,  but  fo] 
survival?  And  so  in  all  affairs  < 
spirit  we  tolerantly  spread  our  a 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  and,  do 
to  which  harbor  we  should  steer 
elude  that  there  is  no  such  thinj 
harbor  anywhere  in  all  our  barrc 
To  this  indictmentof  general  an 
there  is  one  striking  exception, 
realm  of  intellectual  activity  whi 
call  science  is  no  region  of  vague 
alism  and  kindly  tolerance.  Scic 
may  reach  discordant  results,  tl 
the  scoffer  is  prone  to  exaggerai 
discords;  in  the  fundamentals  th 
in  absolute  agreement.  There  is  p 
uniformity  in  the  articles  of  their 
the  invariability  of  natural  law 
conservation  of  energy  and  indes 
ibility  of  matter,  the  continui 
organic  life.  Whoever  should 
these  articles  of  faith  is  branded  h( 
and  read  out  of  the  commimion 
bell,  book,  and  electric  light.  Th 
also,  an  established  procedure  whi 
call  scientific  method.  Whoeve 
parts  from  it  in  any  essential  is  a  ( 
and  a  charlatan;  and  the  canons  ( 
method  are  so  sharply  defined  thi 
charlatan  can  be  convicted  of  c 
tanry  with  due  reason  shown.  N 
entist  recognizes  the  charlatan's  ri^ 
his  own  opinion.  *0f  coiurse,  I 
be  wrong'  is  not  a  favorite  prei 
phrase  with  the  scientist;  it  is  his 
ness  to  be  right,  and  demonsi 
right,  with  the  smallest  possible  n 
of  error.  The  scientist  has  estab 
judgment  in  the  gates  of  hislabon 
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he  has  built  for  himself  a  house  instead 
of  a  wind-swept  sleeping-porch;  he  is 
notorious  for  his  intolerance,  for  the 
narrowness  of  his  mind;  and  traveling  a 
strait  and  narrow  path,  he  has  reached 
his  goal.  The  most  fruitful  and  endur- 
ing intellectual  achievements  of  our 
age  are  beyond  question  those  of  the 
scientist. 

I  would  not  have  all  the  world  turn 
scientist.    Heaven  forbid!   Philosophy 
and  the  humane  arts  may  yet  contribute 
as  much  to  human  happiness  as  can  the 
most  exact  knowledge  of  the  reproduc- 
tive processes  of  unicellular  organisms. 
But  I  should  be  glad  to  see  in  the  pro- 
fessors of  these  arts  some  of  the  fine  in- 
tolerance of  the  scientist ;  for  that  would 
argue  seriousness  of  conviction.    We 
have  no  academy  to  establish  canons 
for  our  thought  and  practice  —  or  to 
lend  real  zest  to  heresy  and  revolt; 
ance  there  is  no  orthodoxy,  there  can  be 
no  heresies.    *0f  course,  you  may  be 
right;  but  I  prefer  to  think  this  way.' 
That  makes  but  a  muddy,  drab  world 
of  it;  the  wine  of  the  spirit  is  prohibited, 
along  with  the  more  obvious  varieties 
that  come  in  bottles.   And  so  by  the 
average  man  in  the  marketplace  this 
drab  and  bone-dry  world  of  the  Seven 
Arts  is  not  accorded  the  compliment  of 
a  passing  glance.  Even  the  college  un- 
dergraduate, who  spends  four  casual 
years  in  its  outskirts,  too  often  finds  it 
but  a  worid  of  shadows.    Tolerance, 
which  is  a  growth  of  indifference,  begets 
a  deeper  indifference  of  its  own.   I  re- 
member with  what  growing  tedium  I 
heard  in  my  own  imdergraduate  days 
from  lecturer  after  lecturer  that  *the 
truth  lies  somewhere  between  this  ex- 
tr^ne  view  and  that.'  I  hoped,  in  vain, 
that  I  should  some  day  sit  under  a  pro- 
fessor who  would,  as  one  having  author- 
ity, boldly  defend  one  extreme  or  the 
other,  or  who  would  at  least  define 
8harply  the  intermediate  'somewhere.' 
Smce  th^  I  have  become  a  professor 


myself,  and  better  realize  the  lure  of 
Laodicea;  it  is  rarely  possible  to  estab- 
lish truth  of  fact  with  sharp-cut  defini- 
tion. But  truth  of  principle  must  al- 
ways be  three  parts  faith;  and  what  is 
faith  unless  it  bum  with  a  clear  flame? 

It  seems  unlikely  that  our  own  gener- 
ation will  attain  any  substantial  unity 
of  faith,  any  body  of  accepted  princi- 
ples in  art  and  letters,  in  philosophy  or 
religion.  Very  well,  then;  if  no  king  is 
crowned,  no  bishop  mitred  over  us,  to 
enlist  loyal  service,  —  or  provoke  bold 
rebellion,  —  we  must  make  the  most 
of  sect  and  faction;  at  least,  we  can 
be  stout  partisans.  Having,  after  due 
study  and  meditation,  chosen  alle- 
giance, —  and  without  such  choice  cre- 
ative thought  is  impossible,  —  let  us 
maintain  this  allegiance  tooth  and  nail, 
without  *if '  or  'perhaps,'  until  we  have 
established  it  beyond  dispute,  or  are 
battered  out  of  it  by  the  superior  weight 
of  opposing  evidence.  If  intellectual 
order  is  ever  to  supervene  over  present 
chaos,  it  will  arise,  not  out  of  easygoing 
tolerance  and  the  indifference  of  a  gen- 
ial give-and-take,  but  out  of  a  good 
clean  fight. 

The  intolerance  I  would  advocate 
does  not  mean  persecution;  it  is  direct- 
ed, not  at  the  mistaken  individual,  but 
at  the  wrong  idea;  not  at  the  heretic, 
but  at  the  heresy.  It  does  not  involve 
burning  people  at  the  stake  or  shutting 
them  up  in  prison;  that  is  a  stupid  and 
futile  way  to  combat  error  —  though  I 
sometimes  wish  people  were  enough  in 
earnest  to  find  these  courses  tempting. 
No,  I  can  smoke  a  pipe  of  tobacco  in  all 
friendliness  with  a  man  whose  opinions 
I  abhor  and  detest.  I  can  even  under- 
stand those  damnable  heresies  of  his, 
while  still  detesting;  for  an  intolerant 
mind  need  not  be  a  narrow  mind.  In- 
deed, a  narrow  iriind  cannot  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  be  intolerant  at  all. 
To  fight  an  enemy,  one  has  to  recon- 
noitre his  positions  and  form  a  just 
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estimate  of  his  strength;  one  must 
have  the  imagination  to  see  the  situa^ 
tion  as  he  sees  it.  Intolerance  militant 
must  organize  its  service  of  intelligence. 
Broad-minded  intolerance,  moreover, 
will  discriminate  its  hostilities.  It  will 
carry  no  dogmatic  chip  on  its  shoulder, 
nor  seek  a  quarrel  over  every  trifle. 
Where  the  broad  mind  is  intolerant,  the 
narrow  mind  will  achieve  nothing  but 
bigotry;  and  bigotry  —  obstinate,  un- 
reasonable, unenlightened  —  is  but  a 
base  caricature  of  fine  intolerance.  It  is 
bigotry,  not  intolerance,  that  draws  the 
sword  of  persecution,  or  scornfully  de- 
clines the  pleasant  dinner-party  at  the 
house  of  publican  and  sinner.  The  bigot 
may  in  his  blind  and  stubborn  fashion 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good;  he  is  for- 
ever incapable  of  obeying  the  other  half 
of  the  apostolic  counsel,  —  to  make  trial 
of  all  things,  —  because  he  has  quench- 
ed the  light  of  his  own  spirit. 

They  tell  a  story  of  two  army  chap- 
lains, a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Meth- 
odist, who  were  assigned  to  the  same 
regiment.  The  two  soon  became  insep- 
arable cronies;  they  were  quartered  to- 
gether in  one  partitioned-off  cubicle  of 
an  Adrian  barracks;  they  were  unwear- 
ied in  good  works  and  spiritual  min- 
istrations to  the  regiment,  each  after 
his  kind,  and  shared,  with  never  a  trace 
of  friction,  the  limited  facilities  which 
the  camp  offered  for  their  work.  The 
chief  recreation  of  their  rare  leisure  was 
theological  discussion,  hotly  urged  on 


either  side,  but  resulting  in  no  < 
ution  of  good-fellowship. 

Then  one  day  came  orders  tn 
ring  the  Methodist  to  another  un 
he  sought  out  his  Roman  collei^ 
bid  him  good-bye. 

'It  has  been  a  real  privilege,'  h 
*to  be  associated  with  you.  I 
never  before  been  thrown  mucl 
preachers  of  your  church.  In  s] 
all  our  arguments,  I  want  you  tc 
that  I  honor  and  respect  you,  an 
I  believe  you  are  serving  Grod  u 
way,  just  as  I  am  trying  to  serv 
in  his  way.' 

There  you  have  the  spirit  o 
intolerance — abundant  charity, 
compromise. 

Yes,  one  can  smoke  a  friendly  ] 
tobacco  with  the  most  heteroc 
one's  acquaintance.  I  can  evens] 
pleasant  week-end,  when  the  wea 
not  too  raw,  with  my  friend  of  the 
ing  porches  and  the  wide-flun^ 
dows.  But  he  has  been  hinting  re 
that  before  another  winter  he  m 
cide  to  inclose  those  wind-swept 
es,  toward  the  north,  at  any  rate 
good  window-glass.  There  is  som 
to  be  said  for  window-glass.  It  t 
the  sunlight,  and  without  obstr 
the  view,  affords  at  least  a  britti 
ter  from  the  ever-shifting  wind. 

But  then,  with  a  house  of  wi 
glass,  one  can't  enjoy  the  fun  of  t 
ing  stones. 
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Japan,  revimted  after  the  interval  of 
the  war»  seems  at  first  glance  less 
changed  by  its  share  in  that  experi- 
ence than  we  might  anticipate.  To 
be  sure,  tall  gantry  cranes,  straddling 
aloft  from  new  shipyards,  are  the  first 
objects  to  greet  the  eye  of  a  person  ap- 
proaching Yokohama  or  Kobe  from  the 
sea.  Motor-cars,  which  used  to  be  spo- 
radic, show  signs  of  becoming  conven- 
tionally eindrauc.  Spindly  iron  fac- 
tory stacks  are  more  numerous  and 
more  obtrusively  smoky  than  a  few 
years  ago.  Occidental  and  half-occi- 
dental buildings  have  multiplied,  until 
one  catches  an  occasional  street  vista 
that  reveals  hardly  a  suggestion  of  the 
Orient  But  these  changes  were  com- 
ing so  rapidly  before  the  war,  —  they 
repeat  so  exactly  what  occiured  during 
previous  p^ods  of  absence,  —  that 
they  do  not  appear  extraordinary. 

It  is  the  shock  to  the  visitor's  purse 
that  first  reminds  him  of  a  real  and 
unprecedented  transformation.  Prices 
have  mounted  faster  than  even  in  New 
York  or  London.    No  longer  is  Japan 
a  hnd  where  our  pleasure  in  the  exotic 
is  heightened  by  the  impression  that  we 
are  getting  it  at  a  bargain.    Rickshaws 
now  cost  more  than  cabs  used  to  cost 
in  Europe.    The  bett^  shops  main- 
tain Fifth  Avenue  prices.   At  the  hotels 
Russian  refugees,  lucky  enough  to  have 
escaped  from  their  country  with  well- 
lined  pockets,   Japanese   millionaires 
and  profiteers,  and  war-enriched  spend- 
as  from  evOTy  obscure  comer  of  the 
Orient,  compete  for  the  best  accom- 
OKKlations.   The  white  race  has  ceased 


to  be  the  sole  plutocratic  caste  in  pub- 
lic places.  It  is  being  elbowed  out  of 
its  previous  exclusive  haunts  by  Orien- 
tal competitors,  who  can  pay  liberally 
for  what  they  want,  and  who  rejoice 
in  thdr  purse-power. 

Yet  in  respect  to  prices  Japan  is 
merdy  copying  the  rest  of  the  worid. 
like  ourselves  and  like  Europe,  she  is 
on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  currency  in- 
flation —  in  the  heyday  of  greenback 
and  shin-jdaster  prosperity.  A  brief 
chill  shot  through  business  circles  with 
the  Armistice;  but  this  merely  height- 
ened the  fever  that  followed,  ^en  it 
was  found  that  peace  hath  its  profits  ad 
wdl  as  war.  Factories  are  still  flooded 
with  orders.  Industrial  earnings  some- 
times reach  cent  per  cent  upon  the 
investment.  But  lust  for  gain  outruns 
even  this  generosity  of  fortune.  Pro- 
moters and  speculators  throng  the 
exchanges,  grasping  at  golden  visions 
that  spurn  percentages.  Everyone 
would  dip  his  bucket  into  the  stream  of 
easy  mon^  that  flows  by  so  lightly, 
and  draw  out  an  inmiediate  fortune. 

A  dispassionate  stranger  naturally 
asks,  'Where  is  the  physical  wealth  of 
which  these  millions  and  billions  of 
stocks  and  bonds  and  bank-notes  are 
the  tokens?'  It  is  not  displayed  in 
Japan's  show-window.  To  be  siu^  the 
country  emerged  from  the  war  with 
more  ships,  factories,  industrial  skill, 
and  commercial  experience  than  before. 
It  has  accuaulated  substantial  credits 
abroad  which  strengthen  its  foreign 
exchange  and  which  will  eventually  be 
paid  in  cotton,  wool,  and  steel,  and  in 
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machinery  to  manufacture  them.  These 
are  real  assets.  But  against  them  are 
such  set-offs  as  depleted  mines,  worn 
machinery,  and  that  maladjustment  of 
factory  equipment  to  peace  needs  that 
always  follows  war.  Large  as  the  credit 
balance  is,  moreover,  paper  titles  to 
wealth  have  multiplied  faster  than 
wealth  itself.  Part  of  Japan's  apparent 
prosperity  is  fictitious.  It  is  based  upon 
capitalizing  a  state  of  mind  —  upon 
anticipation  rather  than  attainment. 

Nevertheless,  fictions  shape  history 
—  both  economic  and  political.  For 
the  time  being  make-believe  wealth 
exchanges  for  real  luxuries  and  begets 
extravagance.  It  thus  increases  the 
actual  scarcity  created  by  the  war. 
Even  the  workingman,  whose  two  yen 
now  buy  less  than  one  yen  bought  be- 
fore, spends  with  a  more  liberal  gesture. 

These  familiar  phenomena  —  high 
prices,  a  class  of  newly  rich,  and  a  grow- 
ing thirst  for  luxury  —  are  accom- 
panied, as  they  are  in  Western  lands, 
by  increasing  social  unrest  and  a  sul- 
len murmur  from  the  proletariat.  This 
is  the  most  significant  effect  of  the  war 
upon  Japan. 

For  several  years  occasional  out- 
bursts of  local  discontent  have  issued 
from  the  sombre  army  of  industrial 
workers.  But  they  were  very  local  and 
very  transitory,  though  sometimes 
briefly  violent.  In  the  past,  also,  edu- 
cated enthusiasts  from  the  middle 
classes  now  and  then  set  up  some  idol 
of  radical  social  theory,  fished  from  the 
stream  of  Western  leanung,  and  wor- 
shiped it  with  the  devotion  of  half- 
comprehension.  For  even  the  educated 
Japanese  have  no  historical  background 
of  native  industrial  history  by  which 
to  interpret  social  conditions  imtil  re- 
cently peculiar  to  western  Europe.  In 
their  country  a  ready-made  factory 
system  was  thrust  upon  a  feudal  society 
unprepared  to  receive  it.  The  peasants 
still  look  at  life  much  as  Europeans  did 


in  the  twelfth  century.  Feudall 
clan  and  guild  bonds,  the  supen 
and  prejudices  and  sentiments 
older  era,  dominate  their  thougl 
deed,  Japan  is  full  of  just  such  co: 
as  Mark  Twain  describes  in  ^  C 
icut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur*8  Co 

Nothing  else  could  have  c 
grated  this  society  so  rapidly  as  t 
tory  system.  It  transferred  mill 
people  from  the  unprogressive  h 
the  paddy-fields  to  hives  of  i 
industry.  It  created  almost  ov© 
a  new  wago-eaming  class,  re< 
from  peasants  and  fishermen.  I 
there  were  just  over  100,000  i 
employees  in  Japan.  Thirty 
later  their  number  had  multiplier 
ly  fourteen-fold. 

Rustic  habits  and  traditions 
mined  the  customs  and  the  st^ 
of  living  of  the  first  generation 
dustrial  operatives.  The  only  ] 
they  knew  against  oppressive 
tions  of  employment  was  a  t 
flare  of  temper  —  a  rural  lalx 
transferred  to  a  factory.  A  ver 
proportion  of  these  workers 
young  women  and  girls,  brou§ 
labor  agents  directly  from  the  ps 
discipline  of  peasant  homes  to  ti 
stricter  discipline  of  mill  bo£ 
houses.  It  took  a  full  generat 
transform  these  simple-minded, 
planted  country  folk  into  an 
industrial  proletariat.  Of  recent 
the  population  of  Japan's  five  1 
manufacturing  cities  and  their  si 
has  grown  thirteen  times  as  rap: 
the  population  of  the  country 
whole.  This  is  where  the  ed 
leaders  of  the  working  people  m 
gin  to  get  an  intdligent  hearing 
the  masses. 

The  individualist  philosophy  o 
em  capitalism  was  grasped  sooi 
the  propertied  classes  than  fa 
workingmen.  During  the  interv 
former  took  excess  profits  fro: 
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caste  subordination  of  the  latter.  Ex- 
cessivdy  long  hours  and  low  pay  were 
ahnost  universal.  These  conditions  be- 
got a  numerous  progeny  of  social  evils, 
which  finally  aroused  the  conscience 
of  men  of  better  instincts  and  alarmed 
patriots  by  the  threat  of  national  de- 
cadence. Many  of  the  old  landed  aris- 
tocrats, who  looked  with  scant  favor 
upon  the  rising  industrial  plutocracy, 
patronized  the  new  ideas  Uius  engen- 
dered. So  the  vague  aspirations  of  the 
masses  were  seconded  by  the  good  in- 
tentions of  would-be  benefactors.  But 
aspirations  and  intuitions  are  not  rem- 
edies. Nor  is  there  a  visible  limit  to 
the  iN-esent  dispute  and  bewilderment 
as  to  vfhat  the  r^nedies  should  be. 
Meanwhile  the  people  want  action. 

Therefore  the  present  speculative  and 
industrial  climax  finds  the  field  plough- 
ed and  harrowed  for  the  seed  of  popu- 
lar unrest.  Indeed,  such  seed  of  an 
earlier  sowing  has  long  been  silently 
germinating.  Some  ten  years  ago  an 
earlier  pmod  of  Socialist  propaganda 
culminated  in  an  allied  conspiracy 
against  the  government.  Twelve  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  were  executed,  af- 
ter a  secret  trial,  and  an  equal  number 
were  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 
As  a  result  of  these  severe  measures, 
peripheral  symptoms  of  discontent 
ceased  for  a  time,  but  the  state  of  sen- 
timent they  disclosed  seems  to  have 
made  continuous  headway  beneath  the 
surface  of  society.  Quiet  but  bitter 
aDusions  to  the  'martyrs  of  1910^  were 
recently  heard  on  more  than  one  occa- 
non  from  intdligent  Japanese. 

Nor  is  this  discontent  confined  to 
wage-earners.  Inflation  and  mounting 
prices  have  imposed  hardships  upon 
salaried  people — students,  teachers, 
writ«s,  clerks,  and  petty  oflicials  — 
quite  as  severe  as  in  our  own  coun- 
try; indeed,  more  severe.  For  before 
the  war  prices  were  rising  more  rapidly 
in  the  Ori^t  than  in  the  Western  world. 


partly  as  a  result  of  successful  wars 
and  a  changing  standard  of  living;  so 
that  the  disparity  between  the  cost  of 
living  and  fixed  incomes  was  already 
serious  when  the  present  sky-rocketing 
began.  The  efi'ect  upon  the  Japanese 
has  been  precisely  the  same  as  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  The  lower  bourgeoi- 
sie and  the  inteUectual  proletariat  have 
become  radical-minded. 

At  the  same  time  the  sweep  toward 
democracy — both  poh'tical  and  in- 
dustrial —  which  attended  the  war,  is 
carrying  with  it  both  the  laboring  and 
the  middle  classes. 

This  trend  is  indicated  by  the  recent 
multiplication  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, pamphlets,  and  burger  works  de- 
voted to  social  and  labor  questions. 
Standard  periodicals  are  filled  with 
articles  on  the  same  topics.  It  is  not 
exceptional  for  two  thousand  laboring 
men  and  women  to  assemble,  —  and  to 
pay  an  admission  fee  as  large  as  would 
be  demanded  at  a  place  of  popular  en- 
tertainment, —  in  order  to  hear  these 
subjects  discussed.  Three  separate 
translations  of  Karl  Marx's  writings 
are  announced  for  publication.  A  vet- 
eran university  professor,  long  known 
as  a  scholarly  exponent  of  academic 
Socialism,  remarked  m  anything  but 
a  spirit  of  self-congratulation,  'Many, 
many  of  our  students,  even  in  the  Im- 
perial University,  S3rmpathize  with  Bol- 
shevism. Yes,  some  of  them  are  se- 
cretly outright  Bolshevists.* 

This  youthful  radicalism  may  be  but 
a  passing  fancy,  inspired  by  the  social 
upheaval  of  the  war.  But  there  is  a 
deeper  current  of  democratic  senti- 
ment, of  which  such  surface  eddies  are 
only  the  transient  and  superficial  symp- 
toms. This  current  is  carrying  the 
working  people  into  trade-unionism  and 
a  class-conscious  labor  movement,  and 
the  middle  classes  into  a  new  liberalism, 
which  may  make  their  country  a  very 
difi'erent  influence  in  awakening  the 
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Orient  from  that  which  we  have  hith- 
erto contemplated. 

Japan  is  still  in  great  measure  a 
military-bureaucratic  autocracy,  opera- 
ting under  constitutional  parliamentary 
forms.  Authority  does  not  reside  in  the 
people  or  in  their  representatives.  The 
franchise,  though  recently  extended, 
is  even  now  limited  to  a  minority  of 
adult  male  citizens.  Agitation  for  uni- 
versal suffrage  forms  part  of  the  pres- 
ent liberal  movement.  But  even  were 
everyone  allowed  to  vote,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  parliam^it  would  make  its 
power  effective  over  the  well-intrenched 
ruling  classes.  The  spirit  of  political 
self-assertion,  like  the  spirit  of  labor 
self-assertion,  is  waxing  stronger  — 
but  it  is  as  yet  rather  a  storm-warning 
than  the  storm  itself. 

Nevertheless,  public  sentiment  al- 
ready controls  the  course  of  govern- 
ment more  than  it  ever  did  before. 
That  sentiment  is  turning  away  from 
the  military  ideals  which  until  recently 
held  the  place  of  honor  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Last  year  the  number 
of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Academy  for  training  army  officers 
was  1000  less  than  in  1918,  and  2600 
less  than  in  1912;  and  of  the  221  men 
accepted,  104  later  abandoned  thdr 
right  in  order  to  enter  civilian  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  A  Japanese 
paper  says,  *It  is  stated  that  such  a 
manifestation  of  the  unpopularity  of 
the  military  profession  is  a  phenomenon 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the 
array  authorities.'  To  be  sure,  the 
salaries  of  officers  are  not  high,  and  this 
may  account  in  part  for  the  preference 
shown  for  civiliaii  careers.  But  the  in- 
cident accords  with  other  indications 
that  the  army  caste  is  losing  favor. 
The  people  recently  demanded  that 
the  new  governors  to  be  appointed  in 
Korea  and  Formosa  should  be  civilians. 
In  the  second  instance  they  won  their 
point.  For  the  first  time  since  the  ter- 


ritorial expansion  of  Japan  hi 
man  who  does  not  wear  an  a 
navy  imiform  has  been  appoii 
the  highest  office  in  an  import 
pendency.  Conunenting  upon 
novation,  a  leading  paper  said 
time  may  not  be  distant  wh 
posts  of  Minister  of  War  and  A 
of  the  Navy  will  be  held  by  ci 
as  has  long  been  advocated  b; 
people  in  this  country.' 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  fire 
and  sharpness  of  public  criticis 
bureaucracy  is  losing  prestig< 
faster  than  the  army.  The  dis; 
ment  of  militarism  may  be  insp 
the  results  of  the  war;  but  the 
elation  of  the  bureaucracy  is  ti 
come  of  practical  exigencies  of  | 
ment.  A  widely  read  newspc 
Tokio  recently  voiced  opinions  t 
heard  on  every  hand:  'Japan  h 
grown  her  old  bureaucratic 
This  is  not  a  question  of  meril 
question  of  fact.  The  real  intc 
the  coimtry  is  shifting  from  T 
Osaka,  from  politics  to  busines 
controlling  influence  is  passing  fi 
hands  of  officials  to  the  hands  < 
talists  and  landlords.  Think  h 
city  of  Tokio  is  ruled  and  ownec 
great  political  metropolis,  the  sea 
reaucratic  culture,  the  influence 
has  made  Japan  what  she  is 
is  not  run  by  its  numerous  < 
and  its  two  million  inhabitan 
gas  company,  for  example — '  j 
have  the  b^inning  of  the  old  ( 
story. 

So  the  breaking  down  of  the 
political  structiu^  as  well  as  1 
cient  social  structure,  imder  th( 
of  modem  industrialism  is  1 
Japan  into  paths  that  may  leac 
gions  of  radical  experiment.  Th 
tion  now  disturbing  the  country 
how  to  avoid  change,  but  how  U 
tain  the  old  authority  until  a  s 
modem  authority  can  take  its 
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loted  laments  that 
f-rir^g  ^^age  of  the 
discJBline/ 
Jied  disciplinewhich 
5  voluntary  habit  of 
:  powerful  stabilizer 
ons.  But  mass  dis- 
)m  above,  whether 
gma,  has  exhibited 
world-crisis  a  dan- 
irgin  of  safety  as  a 
;  order.  No  man  of 
y  can  presume  to 
,ss  the  superficially 
ne  of  the  Japanese 
3e  riots  in  1918,  and 
itical  disturbances, 
xg  the  interval  be- 
an old  civilization 
one,  —  an  interval 
ired  by  the  surface 
\  which  so  many 
-  the  Japanese  are 
oose  from  all  fixed 
T  expressed  in  the 
ot  entirely  ground- 
n  for  the  spirit  of 
urrent  in  Japan  to- 

Jtrays  itself  in  every 
,  from  education  to 
'  attraction  at  a  re- 
paintings  was  en- 
1  from  public  dis- 
lacy  of  confidential 
trasts  like  a  black 
y  optimism  of  gold- 
trs  and  promoters, 
meeting  a  teacher 
''e  chord  among  his 
ting:  *The  spiritual 
>w  in  a  state  of  un- 
T,  Japan  is  now  at 
le  rising  generation 
eith  the  institutions 
thers.  Its  members 
apan  as  immigrant 
look  upon  the  old- 
standards  of  their 


parentsN  A  Japanese  oommentator  up- 
on present  conditions  says,  'It  used  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  educational  authori- 
ties to  force  old-fashioned  morals  upon 
the  pupils,  regardless  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Can  such  a  policy  command 
the  respect  of  the  yoimger  generation? 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  pupils 
will  no  longer  accept  the  imperative  or 
compulsory  morals  hitherto  dictated  by 
the  authorities/  Right  here  we  get  a 
glimpse  into  the  mechanism  of  Japan's 
national  discipline. 

What  is  this  new  critical  and  disin- 
tegrating spirit  that  possesses  Japanese 
youth?  'They  speak  of  the  "emanci- 
pation of  school-education,"  of  the 
"emancipation  of  sex,"  and  of  "eman- 
cipation from  the  guardianship  of  the 
home."  The  proposal  to  abolish  ex- 
aminations is  a  sort  of  emancipation 
of  school-education;  opening  the  doors 
of  private  universities  to  women  is 
the  emancipation  of  sex  in  education.' 
The  house  shortage,  which  is  acute 
throughout  Japan,  is  said  to  be  ren- 
dered worse  by  the  increasing  unwill- 
ingness of  young  married  couples  to  live 
with  the  groom's  parents,  where  the 
bride  is  traditionally  treated  as  a  su- 
perior servant  of  the  family. 

Though  the  old  mystic  reverence  for 
the  Mikado  survives,  —  possibly  a 
little  impaired,  but  not  materially 
weakened,  —  no  rank  outside  the  iih- 
perial  household  is  spared  the  attacks 
of  current  iconoclasm.  A  newspaper  — 
radical,  to  be  sure,  but  of  wide  and 
unchecked  circulation  —  says,  bluntly, 
*The  peers  and  the  rich  are  generally 
more  corrupt  than  the  lower  classes. 
Quite  true  —  they  had  able  men  among 
their  forefathers.  But  most  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration are  mentally  and  morally  infe- 
rior to  ordinary  persons.' 

Suddenly  acquired  war-fortimes  have 
given  dramatic  prominence  to  the  in- 
equality of  wealth,  and  evidence  is  at 
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hand  of  an  almost  amusing  'timidity 
lest  the  'brain  proletariat,'  as  the 
Japanese  call  it,  may  ponder  on  this 
theme  too  much.  One  newspaper  goes 
so  far  as  to  recommend  that  the  use  of 
motor-cars  in  large  cities  be  prohibited, 
because  they  incite  hatred  of  the 
poor  for  the  rich.  Luxury  taxes  — 
though  not  yet  levied  —  are  strongly 
advocated.  The  authorities  are  told 
that,  when  one  of  the  commonest  books 
seen  in  the  hands  of  students  on  the 
tram-cars  is  Das  Kapitaly  it  is  no  time 
to  be  dallying  with  a  revenue  system 
which  favors  the  opulent  at  the  expense 
of  the  needy. 

Doubters  and  slow  believers,  wrap- 
ped in  their  preconception  of  the  Jap- 
anese as  a  people  w:ho  grow  up  from  un- 
vocal  babyhood  to  a  maturity  spent  in 
adoration  of  the  Mikado  and  the  ban- 
ner of  the  rising  sun,  will  naturally  ask 
whether  this  is  not  a  superficial  and 
passing  sentiment,  or  possibly  the  tea^ 
cup  fury  of  excited  parlor  Socialists, 
whose  knack  of  getting  access  to  the 
press  enables  them  to  megaphone  what 
are  in  reality  but  weak  and  treble 
voices.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
hard-headed  political  and  industrial 
leaders  of  Japan  prove  by  their  acts 
that  they  take  a  serious  view  of  the 
present  state  of  opinion  among  their 
countrymen. 

Strikes  are  shown  by  government 
statistics  to  have  multiplied  during  the 
past  year  beyond  all  precedent;  and 
new  labor  demands  go  beyond  the 
question  of  higher  wage^  A  large  fac- 
tory between  Kobe  and  Osaka  displays 
a  sign  to  the  effect  that  its  hands  en- 
joy an  eight-hour  day.  That  is  the 
working  period  already  nomii^ally  in 
force  in  nearly  all  shipyards  and  en- 
gineering works,  and  in  many  factories. 
*  Nominally'  means  that  most  employ- 
ees still  voluntarily  remain  on  duty  two 
or  three  hours  additional,  tempted  by 
the  higher  pay  for  overtime. 


Prominent  Japanese  liberals, 
with  an  ancient  spirit  of  benefi 
temalism,  have  formed  a  ^af 
tion  Society '  to  improve  the  r 
between  employers  and  employ 
their  very  first  meeting  the) 
$665,000  (yen  1,330,000)  for  1 
ject;  and  according  to  the  la 
formation  their  subscriptions 
exceed  half  of  the  proposed 
ment  of  $5,000,000.   Parlor  S 
do  not  frighten  dollars  into 
lines  of  service  so  rapidly  as  th 

Yet  the  Japanese  labor  move 
in  its  infancy.  Such  unions  9 
in  defiance  of  the  law  prohibitii 
activities,  have  no  reserve  fu 
corps  of  salaried  oflicials,  and 
cognized  status  in  wage-negot 
Their  energy  is  devoted  to  ] 
agitation,  academic  discussion  of 
social  problems,  and  teaching  t 
and  file  of  the  working  peop 
elementary  rights  and  how  to 
them.  The  usual  strike  weapon 
the  Japanese  call  'sabotage,'  \ 
something  different  from  the  £i 
practice  of  that  name.  Strike 
possession  of  their  place  of  empl 
by  reporting  regularly  for  du 
drawing  wages;  but  they  neitl: 
form  useful  labor  nor  permit  o1 
do  so.  Technically  they  are  sa 
police  interference,  since  they  < 
no  overt  act  of  disorder;  and  the 
the  factory  their  lodge  hall.  Tl 
stroy  no  property,  create  no 
bance,  but  exhibit  at  the  san 
Quaker-like  pacifism  and  unpro 
quiescence.  These  tactics  pi 
work  better  in  Japan  than  the) 
with  Western  employers.  TKey< 
ly  have  proved  successful  duri 
present  intense  indus^ial  activit 
profits,  and  scarcity  oi  skilled  ^ 

Equally  characteristic  of  tt 
anese  is  the  method  of  protes 
adopted  when  the  government  s 
a  delegate  to  represent  the  wor 
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the  International  Labor  Conference 
in  Washingtcm  without  consulting  the 
working  people  themselves.  The  day 
the  delegate  was  to  sail  for  America, 
more  than  one  thousand  members  of 
the  Yokohama  labor  organizations  as- 
sembled at  the  Seamen's  Association 
office  and  formed  a  procession  after  the 
fashion  of  a  funeral  cort^e»  with  all  the 
necessary  paraphernalia,  including  an 
ancestral  tablet,  incense,  shakHn  twigs, 
and  the  like,  and  marched  to  the  quay, 
singing  labor  songs  as  they  walked/ 
Meanwhile  large  mass  meetings  to 
protest  against  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment were  held  in  Tokio  and  elsewhere. 
Some  of  these  were  addressed  by  speak- 
ers whose  violent  remarks  landed  them 
mfNrison.  mk, 

The  government  will  still  resort 
to  strong  measures  to  repress  labor 
agitation  —  and  especially  the  Social- 
ist movement.  But  it  no  longer  acts 
with  the  old  consistency  and  assivance. 
Intdligent  Japanese,  close  to  high  offi- 
dal  circles,  say  frankly  that  fear  of  rev- 
olution —  or  something  akin  to  revo- 
lution —  chills  the  heart  and  stays  the 
hands  of  the  authorities.  This  fear  may 
be  exaggerated.  It  certainly  seems  so 
to  one  who  has  moved  about  among 
the  working  people  and  attended  their 
ccmfidential  meetings,  ^^e  ignorant 
coolie  laborers  of  Japan  are  still  stolid 
—  not  people  to  start  anything,  or  to 
stop  where  reason  dictates  if  once 
started  by  others.   Intelligent  and  ed- 


ucated workingmen,  who  are  by  no 
means  a  mere  handful,  are  primarily 
seeking  relief  from  the  intoleiuble  bur- 
den of  exorbitantly  rising  prices;  but  in 
the  course  of  this  effort  they  are  invol- 
untarily acquiring  more  radical  ideas 
and  are  learning  to  promote  their  in- 
terests in  new  directions.  The  labor 
movement  is  marching  in  Japan. 

But  above  these  people  is  the  'brain 
proletariat,'  restiess,  alert,  dissatisfied, 
repressed.  It  has  sympathizers  and 
sentries  in  every  government  bureau, 
factory  ofiice,  bank,  and  counting- 
house  in  the  Empire.  Its  sentiments 
creep  into  the  organs  of  public  opinion 
in  innumerable  covert  as  well  as  overt 
ways.  It  has  the  ear  of  the  silent  thou- 
sands who  are  doing  the  manual  labor 
of  Japan  —  whose  very  discipline  may 
become  one  day  aweapon  against  estab- 
lished institutions.  The  thought  of  this 
brain  proletariat  has  many  aspects, 
—  from  Buddhist  passivism  to  Bolshe- 
vist activism,  —  but  through  them  all 
runs  the  red  thread  of  a  new  discontent, 
of  criticism  of  everything  that  has  been 
and  is.  It  resents  even  its  former  prides 
and  affections.  An  educated  Japanese 
of  lib^ul  sympathies  illustrated  this  by 
declaring,  with  his  usually  conventional 
English  rendered  picturesque  by  irri- 
tation, 'These  tourists  who  bubble  at 
the  mouth  about  our  cherry-blossoms 
must  have  empty  heads,  or  they  would 
see  more  serious  things  in  Japan  to  talk 
about.' 
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The  treaty  of  peace  imposes  upon 
Germany  charges  for  reparations  which 
cannot  fail  to  entail  far-reaching  chan- 
ges in  the  trade  between  her  and  other 
countries.  Through  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  more  or  less,  she  will  be  com- 
pelled to  make  heavy  remittances  to 
other  countries.  Without  entering  now 
on  any  close  estimate  of  her  obligar 
tions,  —  more  will  be  said  presently  of 
the  treaty  clauses  which  define  them,  — 
it  may  be  premised  that  they  require 
the  regular  payment  to  the  Allies  of 
sums  quite  beyond  anything .  hereto- 
fore known  in  international  transactions 
on  government  account.  The  German 
government  will  have  to  effect  pay- 
ments which  cannot  be  less  than  $750,- 
000,000  a  year,  and  may  reach,  even 
exceed,  a  round  billion. 

The  treaty  provisions  on  this  subject 
divide  themselves  into  three  parts.  In 
the  first  place,  Germany  is  to  pay  five 
billion  dollars  by  May  1,  1921.  (For 
simplicity,  I  reckon  the  gold  mark 
as  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  — 
20,000,000,000  marks  equal  to  5,000,- 
000,000  dollars.)  This  first  installment, 
however,  will  virtually  not  figure  in  the 
remittance  operations.  As  credits  to- 
ward making  it  up,  Germany  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  count  all  the  ships,  securities, 
coal,  machinery,  cattle,  and  like  inune- 
diate  assets  which  she  may  turn  over 
to  the  Allies  until  the  date  mentioned. 
Whatever  remains  to  be  paid  after 
these  credit  items  have  been  exhausted 
is  to  be  charged  with  no  interest,  but  is 
to  be  converted,  on  May  1,  1921,  into 
interest^bearing  bonds  of  the  character 

888 


described  under  the  second  hea 
impossible  to  say  how  much  the 
will  amount  to,  and  how  much 
main  to  be.  funded  into  the  i 
bearing  bonds.  I  should  suppos 
very  liberal  estimate  would  be  1 
one  half  of  the  total  —  two  and  i 
billions — on  account  of  the  credi 
leavinjiui  equal  amount  to  be 
inl92l^ 

Second,  Germany  is  to  issue 
ten  billion  dollars  of  bonds,  whic 
bear  interest  at  two  and  a  half  p 
between  1921  and  1926,  and  afl 
four  per  cent,  with  an  additio: 
per  cent  for  amortization.  To  t 
of  ten  billions  must  be  added 
the  unpaid  obligation  under  t 
head,  which,  as  has  just  been  noi 
hardly  amount  to  less  than  t 
one  half  billions.  The  minimun 
principal  of  the  bonds  will  t 
twelve  and  one  h|ilf  billions.  Tli 
est  charge  oit^  twelve  and  one  1 
lions  at  two  and  a  half  per  ceni 
be  $812,500,000  for  1921-26,  ai 
1926,  when  the  interest  charge 
at  the  full  six  per  cent,  $750,00 
year.  If  the  unpaid  obligatior 
the  first  head  is  more  than  twi 
half  billions,  as  is  probable  enoi 
interest  charge  will  be  so  much 

Third,  there  is  an  indetermin 
ligation,  —  a  possible  ten  billi 
lars  more,  —  to  be  issued  *wh 
not  until  the  Reparation  Comm 
satisfied  that  Germany  can  m 
interest  and  sinking-fund  oblig 
How  much  more  will  be  added 
score  to  the  total  interest  du 
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that  i8»  to  the  total  remittances  which 
G^inany  must  make,  —  it  would  be 
rash  to  estimate.  I  should  be  surprised 
if  the  Reparation  Commission  were  to 
find  Grermany  able  to  meet  obligations 
in  excess  of  a  billion  a  year;  even  that 
sum  is  a  high  maximum. 

A  considerable  period  of  transition  is 
thus  provided  for,  during  which  Grer- 
many may  prepare  to  pay  and  the  Al- 
lies th^nsdves  may  prepare  to  receive. 
Considerable  changes  may  take  place  in 
the  intervening  period,  and  not  a  few 
difficulties  may  be  obviated  by  fore- 
a^t  and  preparation.  But  when  all  is 
said,  a  new  factor  of  enormous  import- 
ance will  within  a  few  years  influence 
the  international  trade  of  all  civilized 
countries.  Germany  will  have  to  remit 
a  billion  a  year,  more  or  less,  to  foreign 
parts.  How  can  it  be  accomplished? 

Two  questions  stand  out.  First,  how 
will  the  mechanism  of  international  ex- 
change operate,  and  what  will  happen  to 
the  rates  of  foreign  exchange?  Ajid  sec- 
ond, what  will  be  the  eventual  effect  on 
Germany's  imports  and  exports?  These 
questions  I  will  take  up  in  order. 


Even  if  the  case  were  of  the  simplest 
sort,  —  if  both  Germany  and  the  repar- 
atifui  coimtries  were  on  a  specie  basis, 
—  no  outflow  of  gold  from  Germany 
can  be  conceived  which. would  bring 
about  a  fulfillment  of  the  enormous  re- 
quirements. If  the  German  govern- 
ment w^e  to  undertake  remittance  by 
purchasing  bills  of  exchange  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  were  then  to  let  gold  be  trans- 
ferred to  foreign  coimtries,  Germany 
would  be  completely  drained  of  gold  in 
afew  months  —  at  the  latest,  inayear. 

In  fact,  however,  Germany  is  deeply 
in  the  throes  of  a  paper-money  regime. 
The  chance  of  her  escaping  from  it  at  an 
early  date  is  slender  indeed.  No  gold 
can  flow  out  of  her  circulating  medixun. 


For  a  considerable  time 'she  will  have 
paper  prices,  and  foreign  exchange  will 
be  reckoned  in  depreciated  paper.  Un- 
der such  conditions,  how  manage  these 
extraordinary  transactions? 
Consider  what  rates  of  foreign  exchange 
are  to  be  expected.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  will  be  a  steady,  insistent  demand 
by  the  German  Government,  month  by 
month  and  year  by  year,  for  bills  on 
London,  Paris,  New  York,  Amsterdam, 
Madrid,  Copenhagen  —  anything  that 
will  serve  for  remittance.  That  demand 
will  tend  steadily  to  raise  in  Germany 
the  price  of  exchange  on  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  to  depress  in  foreign  countries 
exchange  on  Germany.  And  in  conse- 
quence there  will  be  a  tendency  for  the 
prices  of  foreign  exchange  in  that  coim- 
try  to  be  kept  A^A^  than  would  accord 
with  the  coxurse  of  conunodity  prices. 
For  a  long  time  there  will  be  a  diver- 
g^ce  between  the  general  price-level 
in  Grermany  and  the  rates  of  foreign 
exchange.  The  divergence  means  that 
exporters  will  be  in  a  position  to  profit. 
They  can  buy  cheap — comparatively 
cheap  —  in  Germany,  sell  the  German 
goods  abroad,  draw  on  the  foreign  pur- 
chasers, and  sell  their  exchange  to  ad- 
vantage at  home.  Quite  the  reverse  will 
be  the  situation  of  importers.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  sell  to  advantage  in 
Germany,  and  will  have  to  pay  high  for 
the  means  of  remittance  to  the  foreign 
vendors.  The  whole  situation  obvious- 
ly will  tend  to  attract  labor  and  capital 
to  the  Grerman  exporting  industries  and 
to  repel  them  from  the  importing  indus- 
tries. The  greater  the  divergence  be- 
tween foreign  exchange  and  the  com- 
modity price-level,  the  more  rapid  and 
extensive  will  be  these  transpositions  of 
German  industry. 

In  other  words,  the  paper-money  r^ 
gime,  bad  as  it  is  in  every  other  respect, 
will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  fiilfiU- 
ment  of  Germany's  obligations.  Ra^ 
ther,  it  will  facilitate  their  fulfillment. 
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The  artificial  conditions  of  foreign  ex- 
change will  serve  to  turn  her  efforts 
more  rapidly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
reparation  requirements.  It  is  odd,  but 
none  the  less  true,  that  the  monetary 
disorder  which  would  embarrass  her  ex- 
port trade  under  ordinary  conditions, 
is  likely  to  facilitate  the  extraordinary 
operations  called  for  by  the  treaty. 
No  doubt  this  will  be  r^arded  in  some 
quarters  as  evidence  of  astute  design; 
in  reality  it  is  the  fortuitous  outcome 
of  an  unexpected  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

n 

So  much  as  to  the  first  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  case  —  the 
mechanism  of  payment.  Turn  now  to 
the  second :  the  concrete  form  in  which 
the  payments  must  be  effected. 

There  is  but  one  possibility.  The 
substance  of  the  payments  will  be  in 
goods  and  in  goods  only.  Grermany  can 
remit  only  by  sending  out  merchandise, 
and  the  limit  of  remittance  is  foimd  in 
the  possible  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports over  merchandise  imports.  The 
extent  of  reparation  that  can  be  se- 
cured is  limited  by  the  available  amount 
of  exportable  goods. 

In  many  estimates  and  speculations 
concerning  the  maximum  which  Ger- 
many can  be  made  to  pay,  figures  have 
been  put  together  showing  her  total 
wealth  and  total  resources.  AU  such 
calculations  are  quite  beside  the  case. 
Statistics  of  wealth,  property,  total  pos- 
sessions, have  nothing  to  do  with  repar 
ration  possibilities.  That  part  only  of 
her  property  and  wealth  can  be  consid- 
ered for  reparation  purposes  which  can 
be  delivered  to  the  Allies  and  used  by 
them.  Her  fixed  wealth  in  the  form  of 
lands,  houses,  railroads,  factories,  is 
quite  unavailable  (subject  to  an  excep- 
tion, not  important,  presently  to  be 
mentioned).  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
plant  can  be  moved  away  or  put  at  the 


disposal  of  foreigners.  The  oi 
only  way  in  which  payments  ( 
made  to  foreigners  is  by  tumin 
to  them  things  which  they  can  ta 
will  take.  These  things  obviou 
elude  such  easily  movable  assets 
and  securities;  but  everything 
kind  will  have  been  exhausted 
the  sustained  flow  of  reparatio 
ments  sets  in.  They  include  al 
exportable  goods,  wares  and  mc 
dise;  and  these  are  the  assets 
alone  remain  for  utilization.  Ift 
arations  are  to  be  stated  in  tern 
capital  sum,  —  a  total  represent 
present  value  of  a  series  of  pa] 
spread  over  many  years,  —  that 
simply  the  capitalized  value  of  tfa 
imum  excess  of  Grermany*s  mc 
dise  exports  over  her  merchand 
ports.  Somehow  a  huge  *fav< 
balance  of  trade — never  has  the 
had  greater  irony — must  be  rapi 
veloped.  Exports  must  expan 
ports  must  shrink.  Bythisproce 
by  this  process  only,  can  the 
withal  be  provided  for  sending  in 
countries  what  is  due  on  repi 
account. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  con 
that  flow  from  this  proposition, 
note  the  one  qualification  to 
tached  to  it.  There  is  a  cono 
way  in  which  lands,  houses,  an 
roads  in  Germany  could  be  us 
reparation  purposes:  namely,  th 
eign  investors  should  buy  this  in 
able  property,  and  arrange  to  p 
purchase  price  to  the  reparation 
tries.  In  view  of  the  extreme  dii 
of  handling  investments  thus 
Germany;  in  view  of  the  drain  in 
ing  in  aiiy  event  upon  the  av 
savings  of  foreign  countries;  in 
too,  of  the  extreme  reluctance 
German  government  and  the  G 
people  thus  to  part  with  the  con 
of  their  own  industrial  outfit  —  tl 
sibility  seems  to  me  almost  neg 
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Bforeov^,  it  would  promptly  lead,  as 
the  conversant  reader  need  hardly  be 
informed,  to  further  remittance  out  of 
G^many.  The  interest  and  profits  on 
these  investments  of  foreigners  in  Ger- 
many would  have  to  be  sent;  and  for 
these  again  the  only  resource  would  be 
merchandise  exports.  There  is  here  no 
soious  qualification  of  the  main  prop- 
osition. To  repeat,  the  only  way  in 
which  Germany  can  meet  her  obliga^ 
tioDs  is  by  an  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports equal  in  value  to  the  interest  and 
amortization  of  the  reparation  bonds; 
that  is,  not  far  from  a  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  considOT  the  statistical  aspects  of  the 
case  or  to  figure  how  far  it  is  possible 
that  Germany  will  really  succeed,  by 
whatever  method,  in  sending  out  this 
eoonnous  excess  of  exports.  In  no  one 
year  before  the  war  did  her  total  ex- 
ports reach  the  sum  of  two  and  one  half 
bilUcm  dollars;  during  the  four  or  five 
years  preceding  the  war  they  were,  on 
the  average,  but  two  billions  a  year. 
The  imports,  as  is  familiar  to  all  con- 
versant with  these  matters,  had  ex- 
ceeded the  exports  for  many  years,  and 
during  the  pre-war  period  were  greater 
than  the  exports  by  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  annually.   During 
the  reparation  period,  not  only  must 
the  excess  be  quite  the  other  way,  but 
the  rev^sal  must  be  upon  an  enormous 
scale.  True,  the  general  rise  in  gold 
prices  may   somewhat   facilitate   the 
change;  all  monetary  transactions  mean 
jess  than  formerly  in  terms  of  conunod- 
ities.  But  even  so,  the  task  is  a  most 
formidable  one,  and  he  would  be  rash 
who  would  make  prediction  as  to  the 
outcome.   My  present  purpose,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  weigh  figures  or  hazard 
statistical  guesses.    I  would  have  the 
fowler  note  the  inevitable  changes  in 
the  currents  of  trade,  of  industry,  and 
of  opinion  also. 

yOLiU'NO.S 
D 


The  Grerman  government  must  con- 
sciously and  deliberately  grapple  with 
the  task.  No  country,  Germany  least 
of  all,  would  rely  solely  on  automatic 
trade^justments  for  the  procurement 
of  this  enormous  supply  of  foreign  ex- 
change. There  must  be  search  for  ways 
of  deliberately  stimulating  exports  and 
deliberately  checking  imports. 

Import  restrictions  are  an  obvious 
device.  They  have  been  utilized  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  other 
European  countries  during  the  war, 
and  for  essentially  the  same  reason  — 
namely,  that  the  ordinary  mechanism 
of  foreign  trade  did  not  bring  about 
that  diminution  in  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign goods  which  was  deemed  neces- 
sary in  the  public  interest.  Grermany 
may  be  expected  to  prohibit  some  im- 
ports and  to  impose  high  duties  upon 
others.  Import  restrictions  doubtless 
will,  in  part,  be  sumptuary  in  character, 
designed  to  lessen  the  consumption  of 
articles  of  luxury,  even  of  comifort.  It 
is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  they  will  also  have  a  slant  in  the 
direction  of  protection.  Suchcombina^ 
tion  of  fiscal  and  protectionist  policies 
is  familiar  enough. 

But  restriction  of  imports  will  not 
alone  sufiice.  Exports  must  be  en- 
larged as  well  as  imports  lesseied.  I  The 
circumstance  that  Grerman  imports 
consist  in  large  part  of  raw  materials 
and  indispensable  food-supplies  puts  a 
limit  on  the  effective  application  of  im- 
port restrictions.  But  devices  for  pro- 
moting exports  may  be  expected  to  be 
utilized  to  the  limit.  And  their  utmost 
utilization  cannot  be  consistently  ob- 
jected to  by  the  reparation  countries. 
Among  available  devices  are  export 
bounties,  special  rates  of  transporta^ 
tion  for  exported  goods,  and  special- 
ly reduced  prices  of  export  commodi- 
ties. Remission  of  taxes,  or  reduction 
of  taxes,  on  exporting  industries  might 
also  be  on  the  list. 
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Under  ordinary  circumstances  prac- 
tices of  this  sort  are  to  be  condemned  in 
the  interest  of  the  very  country  that  ap- 
plies them.  Though  they  may  promote 
export  trade,  they  do  so  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  exporting  country  itself. 
Their  advocacy  and  defense  usually 
rest  upon  a  crass  mercantilism.  But 
in  a  case  like  the  present  all  ordinary 
reasoning  ceases  to  apply  and  all  ordi- 
nary objections  cease  to  have  weight. 
When  it  comes  to  the  tremendous  task 
of  financing  these  reparation  dues,  any 
and  every  device  for  promoting  exports 
would  seem  to  be  in  order.  They  may 
mean  a  loss  to  the  exporting  country; 
but  Germany  as  an  exporting  country 
obviously  is  doomed  to  incur  a  loss. 
She  is  under  the  necessity  of  turning  to 
any  and  every  possible  device  for  meet- 
ing the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Consider  now,  however,  another  con- 
sequence. Suppose  that  Germany  does 
promote  exports  in  every  possible  way. 
What  sound  and  fury  there  will  be 
from  the  protectionists  and  mercan- 
tilists of  other  countries!  Here  is  Ger- 
niany  the  vanquished,  the  necessitous, 
the  country  compelled  to  disgorge,  en- 
tering on  the  very  career  of  a  *  war  after 
the  war'  which  these  same  protection- 
ists and  mercantilists  had  most  feared 
and  reprobated.  She  prohibits  imports 
or  imposes  high  duties.  So  far  from 
constituting  a  docile  market  to  which 
the  conquerors  can  ship  goods  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  she  arrogantly 
refuses  admission  to  their  wares.  And 
as  regards  exports,  here  is  penetration 
with  a  vengeance.  A  sinister  Germany 
emerges,  bent  upon  trade-conquest. 
The  very  steps  for  forcing  export  trade 
which  have  been  so  often  placarded  be- 
fore an  abhorrent  world  as  deeds  of  the 
arch  criminal  are  now  resorted  to  more 
deliberately  and  upon  a  greater  scale 
than  ever  before. 

Not  only  will  there  be  horror  and 
wrath  among  the  staunch  protection- 


ists in  countries  hostile  to  Gen 
but  those  gentry  of  the  same  trc 
opinion  in  the  Fatherland  will  n 
They  will  find  in  the  achievemc 
a  Welimarkt  some  compensatio 
their  humiliation.  Germany's  & 
will  be  permeating  the  world,  and  I 
ing  countries  near  and  distant  S 
the  sphere  of  her  influence.'  Not 
standing  the  plain  fact  that  thei 
ports,  being  so  much  tribute, 
nothing  at  all  to  the  country,  the 
cantilist  attitude  will  infallibly  re 
That  attitude  colors  so  indelibi 
thinking  of  the  ordinary  man  an 
everyday  financial  writer,  that  il 
persist  even  in  the  face  of  this  re 
ad  absurdum.  Germany  is  selling 
ing,  selling;  and  is  not  this  the 
in  which  nations  always  get  rich? 
the  sales  serve  merely  to  enabi 
country  to  meet  the  obligations*.  < 
feat.  None  the  less,  they  will  be  ( 
ed  by  those  astute  folk  eviden( 
commercial  victory. 

Further,  it  is  obvious  that  th 
much  in  the  deliberate  plans  and  c 
tations  of  the  Allies  which  runs  e 
ly  counter  to  this  sort  of  comm 
change.  Their  own  trade  progra 
are  flatly  inconsistent  with  the 
gramme  which  they  impose  on 
many  through  the  reparation  re( 
ments.  They  have  been  solicitc 
promote  their  own  export  trade  a 
supplant  Grermany  in  every  f( 
market.  The  British  have  ouste 
Germans  from  every  cranny  thr 
out  the  Orient,  South  America,  A 
the  Levant.  French  and  Italians  i 
less  bent  on  the  same  end.  Grem 
colonies  are  gone.  Whatever  open 
principle  may  be  accepted  for  co 
under  the  mandatory  system,  it 
erably  certain  that  every  mand 
power  will  find  ways  of  makin 
market  open  most  of  all  for  iu 
goods. 

Germany's  ships  are  gone,  too 
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least,  for  many  years  to  come.  True, 
there  is  exaggeration  in  the  current  talk 
about  the  necessity  of  a  merchant  ma- 
rine of  a  country's  own  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  carry  on  an  export 
trade.  Export  trade  can  be  developed 
without  ships,  as  is  amply  proved  by 
the  pre-war  experience  of  the  United 
States.  Even  foreign  ships,  when  they 
bring  imports  into  Grermany,  must  plan 
to  secure  freights  out  of  Germany  also. 
But  some  interrelation  doubtless  there 
is:  your  own  ships  may  be  made  to  act 
as  instruments  for  promoting  your  own 
trade;  and  the  absence  of  a  merchant 
marine  will  constitute  a  handicap  upon 
the  development  of  Grermany's  export 
trade.  And  yet,  —  it  is  so  obvious  as  to 
se^n  wearisome,  although  persistently 
overlooked  in  most  public  talk,  —  it 
is  only  by  exporting  that  Grermany  can 
make  reparation.  The  Allied  countries, 
90  far  as  they  smother  Grermany's  ex- 
ports, as  they  persistently  are  trying  to 
do,  are  cutting  off  the  nose  to  spite  the 
face. 

Whither  now  will  Grermany  export? 
In  part,  no  doubt,  directly  to  the  repar 
ration  countries  and  to  the  other  Al- 
lies; in  part  to  third  countries,  which  in 
turn  will  send  commodities  to  reparation 
countries. 

AU  protectionists,  especiallyintheAl- 
lied  coimtries,  most  of  all  in  the  repar 
ration  countries,  will  furiously  oppose 
direct  exports  into  their  own  domains. 
Everything  points  to  a  maintenance, 
even  to  a  strength^iing,  of  the  protec- 
tionist attitude  in  France  and  Italy. 
Exports  from  Grermany  to  those  coun- 
tries will  long  be  respited.  Great  Brit- 
ain has  always  been  a  better  customer 
for  Germany  than  the  others,  and  may 
continue  to  be  a  good  customer.  No 
one  can  foretell  what  will  be  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  Great  Britain  after 
the  first  burst  of  passion  has  run  its 
course.  And  who  can  say  whether  the 
United  States  tanff  system  will  be 


relaxed?  Moreover,  the  protectionist 
feeling  has  been  so  intensified  by  the 
hatred  engendered  during  the  war,  that 
tariff  duties  on  imports  from  Grermany 
are  likely  to  be  reinforced  by  boycot- 
ting. At  the  very  best,  the  direct  ex- 
ports from  Grermany  to  the  Allies  may 
hold  their  own;  they  will  hardly  be  al- 
lowed to  increase. 

Elsewhere,  too,  the  possibilities  are 
dubious,  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Allies  as  described  in  the  preceding  par- 
agraphs. No  Grerman  colonies  remain. 
This  market  was  at  no  time  a  large  one, 
—  the  Grermans  themselves  exagger- 
ated its  importance,  —  but  such  as  it 
was  and  is,  what  between  chicanery 
and  the  natural  influence  of  polijtical 
preponderance,  the  lion's  share  will  fall 
to  Uieir  rivals.  A  somewhat  similar  sit- 
uation must  be  contemplated,  at  least 
for  many  years  to  come,  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  Orient.  All  the  Allies,  and 
particularly  the  British,  will  try  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  policy  which  they  fol- 
lowed during  the  war  —  ousting  Grer- 
man firms  and  banks,  and  cutting  out 
all  German  connections,  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  securing  the  trade  which 
Grermany  had  built  up. 

The  only  direction  in  which  a  con- 
siderable expansion  of  Grerman  trade 
may  be  looked  for  is  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  especially  Russia.  Here  the  possi- 
bilities are  considerable.  Not  only  are 
they  considerable,  but  they  are  to  be 
welcomed.  On  all  but  bald  chauvinistic 
and  mercantilist  grounds  the  develop- 
ment of  Russia  by  Grermany  is  to  the 
advantage  of  both  countries  and  to  that 
of  all  the  world.  And  everything  in  the 
political  and  social  situation  of  the  two 
peoples  points  to  the  probability  of 
their  eventual  economic  cooperation. 
The  ulterior  political  and  social  conse- 
quences no  one  can  predict.  The  exper- 
iments in  a  reconstruction  of  society  of 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  the  scene 
dui:ing  the  qoming  generation  wiU  bQ 
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among  the  most  instructive  that  have 
ever  come  mider  the  observation  of  the 
economist.  Whatever  their  course  and 
outcome,  they  seem  likely  to  be  accom- 
panied by  trade  developments  in  which 
Germany  will  supply  manufactured 
goods  to  Russia,  and  Russia  will  make 
payments  in  large  measure  through  the 
export  of  food  and  raw  materials.  Here 
is  a  source  from  which  Germany  may 
procure  the  wherewithal  for  her  repa- 
ration payments. 

m 

Such  are  the  prospects.  How  are 
they  to  be  assessed  by  the  cool-head- 
ed? What  is  there  of  real  good  and 
real  ill  to  Germany  and  the  Allies? 

We  may  brush  aside  the  notion  that 
all  this  is  a  cause  of  loss  to  the  Allies, 
—  say  to  France,  —  not  of  gain.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  has  been  propounded, 
not  only  by  militant  mercantilists,  but 
by  many  persons  who  have  prejudices  of 
quite  another  sort.  Advocates  of  peace 
have  been  disposed  to  urge  that  mili- 
tarist exactions  cannot  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  of  real  advantage  to  the 
victors  themselves.  The  effects  of  the 
Franco-German  indemnity  of  1871  have 
been  adduced  as  a  warning  example. 
Doubtless  that  indemnity  was  not  an 
unmixed  boon  to  the  Germans.  But 
none  the  less  it  was  a  clear  source  of 
material  gain  to  them,  promoting  in  no 
small  measure  the  first  steps  in  Ger- 
many's remarkable  industrial  develop- 
ment. France,  too,  will  gain  from  her 
reparations;  she  will  at  least  be  better 
off  with  them  than  she  would  have  been 
without  them.  She  will  secure  tangible 
economic  gain. 

And  yet  France — to  use  that  country 
still  as  typical — must  face  the  fact  that 
the  gain  will  not  be  secured  without 
some  disturbance  of  existing  conditions 
and  without  some  possibilities  of  un- 
welcome concomitants.    Goods  come 


from  Germany  graiis.  They  may 
dubbed  reparations  —  not  gifts, 
mere  replacements  of  what  was 
stroyed  or  taken;  yet  for  the  mom 
they  are  virtually  the  same  as  gi 
The  goods  so  supplied  take  the  plac4 
similar  goods  which  might  have  b 
secured  in  other  wa3rs,  perhaps  are 
ing  secured  at  the  very  time  in  ot 
wajrs.  At  least  the  possibility  of  chan 
and  readjustments  in  Frajice  her 
must  be  faced. 

Two  kinds  of  cases  may  arise,  c 
responding  to  the  two  forms  wl 
Germany's  export  trade  may  assui 
There  may  be  direct  export  of  go 
from  Germany  to  France,  as  of  c< 
iron,  woolens.  The  labor  and  cap 
which  formerly  produced  these  sa 
things  in  France  will  then  be  free  to  t 
to  something  else,  perhaps  must  tun 
something  else.  Indeed,  France  m 
somehow  direct  a  part  of  her  product 
forces  to  the  actual  work  of  reparat 
—  to  rebuilding  villages,  factor 
railways.  Needless  to  say,  the  prol 
tionists  will  endeavor  with  all  tl 
might  to  prevent  the  diversion  to  t 
task  of  forces  now  engaged  in  fami 
industries.  True,  the  treaty  of  pe 
prescribes  specifically  that  Germi 
must  deliver  to  France  quantities 
coal,  cattle,  machinery,  materials,  i 
niture.  Yet  if  these  same  things  sho 
be  sold  by  German  exporters  for  de 
ery  in  France,  there  will  infallibly 
resentment. 

Second,  there  is  the  indirect  proci 
Germany,  for  example,  exports  to  R 
sia,  and  Russia  sends  flax,  wool,  tim 
to  France.  If  this  takes  place,  FraJ 
in  turn  cannot  export  to  Russia  as  mi 
as  she  might  if  Germany  were  i 
of  the  way.  The  expansion  of  her 
ports  meets  with  a  competition  wh 
will  be  arraigned  as  ill^timate,  if : 
wicked:  the  competition  of  a  coun 
which  is  deliberately  developing 
ports  in  every  possible  direction 
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eveiy  possible  means.  So  with  Great 
Britain.  G^inany  will  'invade*  mar- 
kets coveted  by  Great  Britain  and  will 
rouse  the  ire  of  the  British  traders. 

In  sum,  the  reparation  comitries  can- 
not get  the  substance  of  what  they  have 
insisted  on  without  disturbance  and 
reacijustment  in  their  own  industrial 
oiginization.  It  is  indeed  conceivable, 
tliou^  highly  improbable,  that  all  the 
imports  into,  say,  France  which  the 
reparation  payments  will  bring  about, 
wfll  take  the  form  exclusively  of  food 
and  raw  materials  not  produced  within 
iier  limits  at  all;  or  so  produced  that  the 
impoirts  will  alwa3rs  supplement  the 
domestic  supply,  never  displace  any 
part  of  it.  Even  so,  some  disturbance 
of  existing  conditions  seems  inevita- 
ble throughout  the  countries  and  the 
bnmcfaes  of  trade  coming  within  the 
scope  of  these  extraordinary  opera- 
tkioa.  Imports  and  exports  will  shift  as 
trade-balances  and  international  price- 
relations  come  to  be  readjusted,  and 
the  several  countries  and  the  several  in- 
dustries within  them  must  in  some 
measure  submit  to  corresponding  modi- 
Bcations. 

Th^reismore.  Eventually  the  wind- 
up  of  the  whole  reparation  business  will 
come;  and  then  a  second  series  of  read- 
justments must  ensue,  in  the  opposite 
direction.  A  return  must  take  place  to 
international  and  domestic  trade  in* 
which  reparation  payments  no  longer 
play  a  part.  The  pams  of  transition 
will  have  to  be  suffered  twice:  first, 
iHiile  the  economic  world  adjusts  itself 
to  the  process  by  which  reparation  is 
accomplished,  and  again,  when  the 
cessation  of  this  process  compels  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  and  more  normal  state 
of  things.  There  will  have  to  be  a 
double  set  of  adjustments,  one  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process,  another  at  its 
end.  The  lost  motion  necessarily  aris- 
ing from  shift  and  change  is  an  offset 
to  the  tangible  material  advantages 


secured  by  the  reparation  ooimtries 
during  the  period  of  reparation  itsdf  . 

To  all  this  may  be  added  a  word 
of  warning  —  which,  in  the  utterances 
of  the  fervid  foreign-trade  promoters, 
would  become  a  prediction  of  disaster 
—  on  the  future  export  trade  of  Euro- 
pean countries.  Some  real  basis  there 
may  be  for  the  forebodings  of  our 
friends  the  mercantilists.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  are  under  a  virtual  necessity 
to  maintain  and  even  to  increase  ex- 
ports, in  order  to  secure  the  wherewith- 
al to  pay  for  the  food  and  raw  materials 
which  they  must  have.  Their  needs  for 
these  things  vary  in  degree:  France, 
perhaps,  is  least  necessitous.  Great 
Britain  most  so;  but  all  are  in  ess^i- 
tially  the  same  case,  and  all  must  ooimt 
on  maintaining  an  export  trade.  In 
such  trade,  as  must  further  be  admit- 
ted, established  position,  connection, 
prestige,  habit,  custom  count  heavily. 
Such  factors  tell  in  disposing  of  goods 
under  any  conditions,  and  tdl  perhi^ 
most  of  all  in  selling  for  export.  Ger- 
many  will  have  been  compiled  during 
the  reparation  period  to  develop  by 
main  force  a  great  export  business. 
When  the  end  of  the  period  comes, 
there  will  no  more  be  an  automatic  ces- 
sation of  her  exports  than  at  the  begin- 
ning there  was  an  automatic  start  of 
those  exports.  She  will  be  in  possession 
of  an  export  market  which,  however 
distributed  geographically,  will  be  well 
established.  Having  developed  it,  she 
will  be  in  better  position  to  hold  it. 

A  word  of  caution  as  I  conclude.  I 
have  spoken  about  the  future  in  terms 
not  sufficiently  guarded.  Much  of 
what  has  preceded  is  matter  of  specular- 
tion;  and  it  might  have  been  wiser  to 
give  warning  at  every  stage  how  care- 
ful one  must  be  in  venturing  on  pre. 
diction.  We  are  still  some  way  from 
1921, anda  long  way  from  1926;  and  not 
imtU  1926  are  the  reparation  provi- 
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dons  planned  to  be  in  full  effect.  Many 
things  may  happen  before  that  time, 
in  the  political  field  as  weU  as  in  the 
economic.  The  reparation  programme 
as  it  stands  in  the  Treaty  may  be  much 
altered,  perhaps  quite  upset.  It  r^ 
mains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  conditions 
assumed  in  the  present  analysis  of  the 
case  will  prove  to  obtain.  My  forecast 
must  be  understood  to  be  of  a  hypo- 
thetical nature.  Chdy  if  the  assumed 
premises  hold  good,  is  it  to  be  expect^ 
ed  that  the  consequences  will  eipisue  as 
predicted. 

One  remark  may  be  made  about  the 
probable  or  possible  future  of  the  re- 
paration programme.  France  and  the 
other  Allies  need  disposable  means  at 
once — ready  funds.  They  must  market 
the  German  bonds,  or  else  thdr  own 
securities  based  on  these  bonds,  presum- 
ably with  some  sort  of  endorsement  or 
guaranty.  Market  them  they  must,  in 
order  to  command  the  resources  they 
need  at  this  very  moment.  But  once 
they  have  put  the  securities  in  the  hands 


of  investors,  they  have  given  hosta 
fortune.  Thereafter  they  miui  p 
nay,  facilitate,  German  arrangemei 
export.  A  distinguished  French  s 
man  —  one  whose  name,  were  I  f 
give  it,  would  carry  weight  —  rem 
to  me,  in  the  course  of  a  conversat 
which  the  inevitableness  of  Gem 
expanding  exports  was  pointed 
*If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  —  ii 
many  cannot  pay  without  com] 
with  us  and  displacing  us  in  the  e 
trade  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  —  w 
simply  cancel  the  reparations.' 
answer  is  that,  when  once  the 
have  cashed  in  the  German  repan 
by  selling  the  securities  to  investo 
cancellation  is  possible.  Either 
must  refrain  from  the  initial  coi 
ment  or  else  they  must  allow  the 
tract  to  be  carried  out  to  the  bitte 
And  so,  like  all  the  intemation 
rangements  that  the  war  has  led  t< 
one  faces  a  problematic  future, 
can  say  what  sort  of  a  world  we 
find  ourselves  in  ten  years  hence? 


THE  NATIONALIZATION  MOVEMENT  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

BY  ARTHUR  GREENWOOD 


During  the  Great  War,  the  force  of 
circumstances  led  the  belligerent  states 
to  intervene  directly  in  industry,  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  production  of 
essential  supplies  for  war  purposes.  In 
some  quarters  the  breakdown  of  the 
capitalist  system  and  the  need  for  di- 
rect state  intervention  were  used  as  an 


argument  against  private  ownei 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  capitalist  oi 
zation  of  industry  was  based  upo 
normal  conditions  of  peace,  rather 
upon  the  h3rpothetical  needs  of  a  < 
t^  in  time  of  war.  Nevertheless 
experience  which  has  been  gaini 
war-time  has  its  lessons  for  the  da 
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jularly  true  in  the 
n,  where  it  seems 
as  spent  itself, 
in  industry  dur- 
o  main  forms.  In 
lormous  and  ever- 
munitions  of  war 
{ the  government, 
the  gradual  with- 
ibers  of  the  most 
service  with  the 
to  exercise  a  con- 
control  over  the 
industry,  and  the 
strial  firms.  This 
hat  may  almost  be 
rship  between  the 
rms.  Accusations 
he  war  —  and  in 
ly  —  that  the  ef- 
iterference  was  to 
3n  the  other  hand, 
oubt  that  British 
jh  more  highly  or- 
n  of  effort,  greater 
firms  in  the  same 
pecialization  were 
ing  the  war.  The 
together  for  com- 
irious  em  ployers' 
\  associations,  and 
rticular  industries, 
overnment  action 
'ents  is  seen  in  the 
ions   among   em- 

e,  the  State  itself 
^ponsibilities.  It 
lanufacturer,  and 
Ministry  of  Food 
ributed  enormous 
he  Liquor  Control 
e  licensed  houses 
rlisle  and  district, 
Lrade  in  alcoholic 
The  War  Office 
lyer  of  wool  in  the 
ions  of  the  Min- 
ran  into  fabulous 


figures.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Dis- 
posal Board,  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment, sold  superfluous  war-supplies  of 
all  kinds.  The  list  of  activities  of  the 
State  could  easily  be  extended,  but  it  is 
suflicient  for  our  purpose  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  State  inevitably 
found  itself,  during  the  war,  involved 
in  a  sum  total  of  direct  government  ef- 
fort in  the  realm  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, such  as  the  most  visionary  col- 
lectivist  never  contemplated  as  likely 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. Besides  all  this,  the  govern- 
ment assumed  supreme  responsibility 
for  the  railway  services,  without  actual- 
ly becoming  the  owner  of  the  railroads. 

There  was,  during  the  war,  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  criticism  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  State  in  Great  Britain. 
Charges  of  incompetence  were  freely 
leveled  against  the  government,  and 
business  men  and  others  denounced 
bureaucratic  management  in  angry 
terms.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
while  larger-scale  production,  the  con- 
solidation of  industrial  and  financial 
interests,  and  the  organization  of  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  received  a 
powerful  impetus  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
the  advocates  of  collectivism  suffered 
a  rebuff.  For  a  while,  indeed,  this 
seemed  to  be  the  case;  but  the  Labor 
Party  still  holds  to  its  policy  of  nation- 
alization, and  is  daily  adding  to  its 
strength. 

During  the  war,  the  British  public 
made  no  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
the  various  forms  of  state  activity. 
Direct  state  action,  increased  general 
control  over  privately  owned  industry, 
and  the  limitations  placed  by  the  State 
upon  individual  freedom,  were  not 
separately  analyzed.  The  State  got 
little  credit  for  its  successes,  which  were 
smothered  under  the  irritation  created 
by  restrictions  imposed  by  war-condi- 
tions and  by  some  glaring  cases  of  in- 
eptitude.   The  British  public,  indeed. 
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never  had  an  opportunity  of  appreciat- 
ing the  government's  activities  at  their 
true  value.  Every  mistake,  every  exam- 
ple of  inexcusable  delay,  red  tape,  and 
incompetence,  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  all  places  where  men  were 
gathered  together.  The  excellent  work 
carried  on,  out  of  the  public  eye,  by 
the  Civil  Service  and  those  who  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  government,  had  few 
expositors.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surpris- 
ing that  with  the  Armistice  there  arose 
a  cry  for  the  relaxation  of  government 
control  in  aU  directions.  The  govern- 
ment hastened  to  satisfy  the  public 
and  the  clamorous  interests  which  had 
the  ear  of  the  press,  and  withdrew 
many  restrictions,  against  the  wish  of 
many  of  its  best  advisers.  But  the 
conditions  which  had  rendered  state  in- 
tervention necessary  persisted,  and,  in 
consequence,  a  popular  cry  arose  again 
for  government  action,  with  the  result 
that  in  many  cases  control  was  rein- 
troduced. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  its  general 
industrial  policy.  It  lacked  the  cour- 
age to  accept  the  nationalization  of  the 
great  services.  Its  main  supporters 
and  its  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  opposed  to  state  ownership 
as  a  policy.  Yet  the  government  could 
not  readily  extricate  itself  from  the 
position  it  had  occupied  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  country  during  the  war.  Not 
only  was  this  so,  but  the  transforma^ 
tion  of  industry  during  the  war  ren- 
dered a  return  to  the  datua  quo  ante  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  glaring  defects 
and  shortcomings  of  pre-war  industry 
are  generally  accepted.  So  that,  while 
the  government  rejected  a  limited  pro- 
gramme of  nationalization,  it  could  not 
revert  to  the  old  order.  It  therefore 
took  what  it  regarded  as  a  trta  media. 

In  brief,  its  policy  is  one  of  private 
ownership  combined  with  government 
control.  It  has  established  a  Ministry 


of  Transport,  but  it  hasnotna 
the  railways  and  canals.  Its  I 
Bill  proposes  the  institution 
tory  companies  under  a  wid< 
of  government  control.^  If  i 
policy  with  regard  to  coal-m 
one  of  private  trusts  under  si 
lation.  Though  Mr.  Lloyd 
government  would  protest  if 
ware  regarded  as  bureaucra 
is  no  other  word  which  so  con 
describes  it.  It  is  more  than 
that  the  wide  powers  of  extern 
which  the  government  propo 
case  of  transport  will  prove  U. 
the  disadvantages  of  both  pr 
public  ownership,  with  the  ax. 
of  ndther.  State  r^ulation, 
fective,  must  run  in  certain 
fined  channels,  and  it  must  n 
the  motives  which  lie  behin< 
ownership,  unless  it  substit 
motives.  The  general  tren( 
policy  of  the  British  govemmi 
to  be  in  directions  which  will 
freedom  of  private  enterprise 
ensuring  that  public  responsil 
take  its  place.  During  the  p 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  Bil 
Parliament,  even  stalwart  sup 
the  government  expressed  st 
approval  of  the  powers  to  be 
the  new  minister. 

To  give  a  minister  power  1 
nate  and  develop  the  transpo 
of  the  country,  when  that  2 
privately  owned,  is  to  reduc 
ownership  to  a  farce,  withou 
the  minister  responsible  for  tl 
of  the  transport  services.  Be 

^  It  is  typical  of  the  general  aimles 
goveniment  that,  since  these  words  ^ 
it  has,  owing  to  the  drastic  critidsn: 
Electricity  Bill  met  in  the  House  of  1/ 
the  measure,  and  left  little  of  its  on| 
sals  standing.  The  compulsory  powei 
have  been  abandoned,  and  practica 
remains  is  the  provision  for  creati 
city  G>mmissioners  as  a  central  ai 
The  Author. 
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i  hands,  his  pow- 
3  strictly  limited. 
I  of  respond bility 
rove  to  be  intol- 
5tate  and  to  the 
rt  services. 
1,  in  fact,  trying 
There  is  no  half- 
public  ownership 
ip,  and  the  gov- 
ing  to  build  one, 
atelyowTied  serv- 
■equirements  and 
e  services  should 
coordination  and 


Itish  Labor  Move- 
hand,  is  crystal- 
e  immediate  na- 
in  services.  It  is 
ment  control  di- 
mership,  and  it  is 
motive  of  private 
3ably  most  Labor 
a  comprehensive 
nation  is  not  im- 
.  As  regards  the 
3,  however,  the 
x>r  Movement  is 
of  public  owner- 
rowing  insistence 
5  programme,  the 
and  the  Coali- 
becoming  clearly 
has  behind  it  the 
nd  the  vested  in- 
The  former  gains 
the  great  trade- 
growing  group  of 

truggle  is  the  coal 
ih  public  is  now 
^  factor  in  the  con- 
Ltionalization.  In 
I  of  public  owner- 
!S  academic.  But 
>inion  has  moved 


rapidly  in  favor  of  the  nationalization 
of  mines,  and  the  public  has  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  no  industry  can  continue 
for  long  to  be  run  in  face  of  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  workers  employed  in 
it.  This  is  the  situation  in  the  coal- 
mining industry,  and  the  problem  is  to 
work  out  a  system  which  will  meet  with 
the  approval  and  active  support  of  the 
mine-workers.  So  far,  nationalization 
holds  the  field. 

During  the  war,  the  Miners*  Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  prepared  thdr 
plans.  Early  in  1919,  as  a  result  of 
n^otiations  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
the  government  appointed  a  Royal 
Commission  to  investigate  wages  and 
the  larger  question  of  nationalization. 
The  Conunission  consisted,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  three  mine-owners  and  three 
employers  connected  with  other  in- 
dustries, and,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
three  miners'  representatives  and  three 
members  of  the  Labor  Party  uncon- 
nected with  the  mining  industry.  The 
chairman  was  Mr.  Justice  Sankey. 

The  Commission  gave  its  attention 
in  the  first  place  to  the  question  of 
wages.  The  Chairman  and  the  three 
non-mining  employers  issued  a  report 
on  this  question,  which  admitted  that 
the  present  system  of  mines-manage- 
ment was  not  utilizing  the  experience 
and  capacity  of  the  miners.  The  six 
Labor  representatives,  in  a  separate  re- 
port, pressed  for  the  full  acceptance  of 
the  wage-claims  made  by  the  Miners' 
Federation,  and  urged  that  nationali- 
zation was  essential,  if  the  just  demands 
of  the  miners  were  to  be  met.  The  three 
colliery  owners  on  the  Commission  sub- 
mitted a  separate  report  on  wages. 

These  interim  reports  are  mentioned 
to  show  that  there  was  a  distinct  di- 
vergence of  view  from  the  beginning. 
The  real  issue  was  joined  when  the 
Commission  opened  the  second  stage  of 
its  proceedings  by  taking  evidence  on 
nationalization.     The  witnesses   who 
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appeared  before  it  were  examined  in 
public.  There  was  considerable  inter- 
est in  the  proceedings,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  general  public  became  much 
more  favorably  disposed  toward  public 
ownership  of  the  mines.  The  owners 
appeared  to  disadvantage.  Their  case 
was  badly  fought,  and  when,  events 
ually.  Lord  Grainford,  on  their  behalf,  put 
forward  a  constructive  policy,  it  won 
little  support.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Labor  men  handled  their  case  extreme- 
ly well,  and,  judging  by  the  evidence 
produced  before  the  Commission,  and 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  witness- 
es, the  honors  lay  with  the  miners'  side. 

As  was  expected,  th^e  was  not  a 
unanimous  report.  The  Chairman 
drafted  a  report  of  his  own,  which 
reconunended  nationalization.  The  six 
Labor  members  in  a  separate  docu- 
ment, signified  their  approval  of  the 
general  conclusions  contained  in  the 
Chairman's  report.  The  mine-owners' 
side,  with  the  exception  of  one  mem- 
ber, produced  a  report  which  ran  along 
the  lines  of  Lord  Gainford's  evidence 
in  favor  of  a  sort  of  glorified  system  of 
profit-sharing  and  copartnership.  Sir 
Arthur  Duckham  drafted  a  report  of 
his  own,  suggesting  the  establishment 
of  district  monopolies,  with  limited 
profits. 

Public  discussion  centred  upon  the 
Chairman's  report  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  Sir  Arthur  Duckham.  Short- 
ly after  the  publication  of  the  report,  it 
was  thought  for  a  time  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  pronounce  in  favor  of 
the  Duckham  plan;  but  since  then  it 
has  given  the  impression  that  it  has  no 
policy.  It  has  introduced  a  bill  to  limit 
coal-owners'  profits  temporarily  which, 
owing  to  opposition,  it  seems  to  have 
dropped;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
in  mind  any  general  plan  for  dealing 
with  the  coal  industry .  It  has,  however, 
through  Mr.  Lbyd  George,  declared 
that  it  does  not  accept  nationalization. 


The  speech  in  which  he  made 
nouncement  was  hardly  worthy 
seriousness  of  the  subject,  and 
ed  a  discussion  of  the  main  pi 
involved. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  the  genei 
lie  when  Sir  John  Sankey,  tfa 
pendent  Chairman  of  the  Comi 
unhesitatingly  reconunended  t 
tionalization  of  the  coal-mines, 
miners'  side  gave  adhesion  to  his 
mendations,  the  Chairman's  re 
in  fact,  a  majority  report.  Bu 
as  a  result  of  the  evidence  givei 
the  Commission,  the  public  dv 
pared  to  deal  more  sympath 
with  the  claims  of  the  miners  fo 
wages  and  improved  conditions 
not  convinced  as  to  the  wisdon 
tionalization.  Nevertheless,  op] 
to  nationalization  has  diminif 
many  quarters,  an(|  more  peo 
favorable  to  it  than  before  tjie 
of  the  Coal  Commission. 

ni 

The  Miners'  Federation  of 
Britain  brought  the  question 
tionalization  before  the  Tradi 
Congress  in  September  last,  ai 
the  support  of  the  whole  Trade 
movement.  It  was  arranged 
deputation  should  interview  th< 
Minister  on  the  subject,  and, 
event  of  an  imsatisfactory  reply 
special  Trade-Union  Congress 
be  called.  The  deputation  duly  i 
Lloyd  George;  but,  as  was  fc 
the  result  was  that  the  special  C 
was  convened  in  London  on  ] 
ber  9  and  10,  to  consider  this  an 
pressing  matters.  The  Trade 
Congress  stood  by  its  previous  d 
to  support  the  miners.  A  prop 
campaign  has  been  arranged 
Miners'  Federation,  the  Trade 
Congress,  and  the  Labor  Party 
congress  is  to  be  called  in  Fd 
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to  consider  further  action.  In  the  mean- 
time* every  effort  will  be  made  to  pop- 
ularize the  mines-nationalization  pro- 
posals, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  wide 
measure  of  support  from  the  electorata 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  prophesy  the 
probable    future   developments.     Mr. 
Robert  Smillie,  the  President  of  the 
Ifiners'   Federation,  stated  —  at  the 
December  Cmigress —  that  the  miners 
would  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  elim- 
inate the  {Mivate  owners  of  the  coal- 
mines, and  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
industrial  action.    The  British  Labor 
Movem^it  is  essentially  moderate  and 
constitutional;  but  the  miners  are  be- 
commg  more  and  more  restive,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if,  after  next 
February,  they  refused  to  work  under 
private  ownerdiip  any  longer. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Lkyd  George  might  decide  on  a  general 
electicHi.   But  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  such  an  expedieit  would  not 
create  an  even  more  difficult  situation. 
For  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  ih4k>  is  an  astute  electioneer- 
er,  would  not  keep  the  issue  clear.  The 
dection  i4>peal  would  be  on  several 
issues;  an   attraapt  will  certainly  be 
made,  whenever  the  next  electioncomes, 
to  throw  upon  the  Labor  Party  the 
odium  of  *  Bolshevism,'  and  a  cry  will 
be  raised  against  trade-Union  tyranny 
and.  government  by  trade-union  domi- 
nation.  What  would  happen  after  an 
dection  on  these  lines,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  would 
be  a  parliamentary  majority  pledged 
to  the  nationalization  of  the  mines.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  trade-union  move- 
ment, and   particularly   the   Miners' 
Federation,  will  not  allow  the  matter 
to  drop.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  policy  of  mines- . 
nationalizaticMi  will  be  realized.    The 
finn  attitude  of  the  miners'  unions 
—which  are  extremely  powerful  and 
rq)re8entative — and  the  gradually  in- 


creasing number  of  adherents  to  the 
Labor  Party,  make  this  inevitabla 

The  case  of  the  opponents  of  mines- 
nationalization  is  not  very  strong.  They 
fasten  upon  two  main  arguments.  In 
the  first  i^ce,  it  is  argued  that  state 
^iterprise  is  inefficient.  Every  examine 
of  government  ineptitude  during  the 
war  is  dragged  forth  in  illustration  of 
this  thesis.  But  the  revdations  before 
the  Coal  Conunission  show  clearly 
enough  that  the  present  systexa  of  own- 
ership and  management  is  also  ineffi- 
cient. The  searchlight  of  the  Conunis- 
sion penetrated  many  dark  places.  The 
Labor  campaign,  which  has  just  open- 
ed, may  be  relied  upon  to  expose  the 
waste  and  inefficiency  of  private  own- 
ership in  the  mining  industry.  Not 
least  among  the  truths  which  will  be 
brought  home,  is  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  coal  is  not  based  cm  the  average  cost 
of  production,  but  on  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing coal  in  the  poorest  and  worst  man- 
aged mines.  For  the  existence  of  these 
the  public  is  penalized,  and  pays  a  fine 
on  every  ton  of  coal  raised,  which  pass- 
es into  the  pockets  of  the  owners  of  the 
better  mines.  In  view  of  the  need  for 
cheap  coal,  this  argument  will  appeal 
with  considerable  force. 

In  the  second  place,  those  who  op- 
pose the  nationalization  of  the  coal- 
mines urge  that  state  ownership  spdis 
bureaucracy.  This  argument  assumes 
that  organized  Labor  has  a  liking  for 
bureaucracy.  It  fails  to  realize  that  of- 
ficialism is  hated  as  much  by  the  work- 
ers as  by  employers  and  upholders  of 
private  ownership.  The  Miners'  Fed- 
eration has  made  it  clear  that  by  na- 
tionalization it  means  state  ownership 
and  democratic  management,  with  the 
maximum  amount  of  devolution.  Mr. 
Justice  Sankey,  in  his  report,  was  at 
pains  to  work  out  a  scheme  of  admin- 
istration which  would  avert  the  bureau- 
cratic tttidendes  of  centralization  and 
put  the  actual  management  ii\  the  hands 
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of  district  councils,  each  operating  over 
a  coal-field.^ 

The  growing  demand  among  the 
miners  for  nationalization  is  based  on 
two  grounds.  First,  they  object  to 
working  for  the  profit  of  individuals; 
and»  secondly,  they  desire  a  system 
which  will  enable  them  to  exercise  real 
responsibility.  Industrial  draaocracy, 
as  now  conceived,  means  not  only  the 
elimination  of  private  capitalism,  but 
the  inauguration  of  a  schracie  of  working 
which  will  place  the  government  of  an 
mdustry  in  the  hands  of  those  employ- 
ed in  it.  What  the  miners  aim  at  estab- 
lishing is  an  exp^iment  in  guild  social- 
ism. Now,  whatever  arguments  may 
be  leveled  against  guild  socialism,  it 
cannot  justly  be  urged  that  it  wiU  be 
bureaucratic.  The  charge  could  well  be 
brought  against  coUectivism.  But  Brit- 
ish Labor  opinion  is  rapidly  moving 
away  from  collectivism,  and  embracing 
the  ideas  of  guild  socialism.  This 
method  of  enlisting  the  active  coopera^ 
tion  of  the  various  grades  of  workers  in 
an  industry  in  its  conduct  and  man- 
agement, it  is  said  by  many  people, 
contains  no  safeguard  for  the  con- 
sumer. But  at  the  present  time,  with 
the  gradual  elimination  of  competition, 
and  the  growth  of  trusts,  combinations, 
rings,  and  understandings,  the  con- 
sumer ei\joys  little  protection.  The 
advantage  of  free  competition  was  that 
it  tended  to  keep  prices  down.  But  it 
has  gradually  destroyed  itself.  At  any 
rate,  it  will  be  agreed  that  it  is  a  dimin- 
ishing force.  It  will  probably  prove 
easier  to  protect  the  int^-estsof  con- 
sumers in  a  publicly  owned  service  than 
under  a  system  of  private  ownership. 
Those  who  support  the  nationalization 

^  Several  witnesses,  notaUy  Mr.  Sinker  of  the 
Duriiam  Bfiners*  Association,  outlined  means  of. 
avoiding  officialism.  The  present  writer  sub- 
mitted in  evidence  before  the  Coal  Commission 
a  scheme  of  administration  with  this  end  in 
view. 


of  the  coal-mines  have  endefi 
meet  the  need  for  adequate  sa 
so  far  as  consumers  are  conoei 
It  caimot  be  denied,  howen 
nationalization  will  bring  its  c 
culties  and  its  own  problems, 
be  sheer  folly  to  [pretend  that, 
acceptance  of  public  ownershii 
be  well,  and  that  troubles  wii 
into  thin  air.  The  propagan 
paign  now  taking  place  will  nee 
isfy  the  public  that  there  are  re 
prospects  of  overcoming  the  dij 

IV 

Another  industry  in  whid 
ownership  has  become  a  practi< 
tion  is  the  liquor  trade.  Du 
war,  the  government  found  it  n 
to  impose  drastic  restrictions  a 
lations  upon  this  trade.  In  anc 
Carlisle,  it  was  driven,  owing  t 
influx  of  munition-workers,  to 
bold  course  of  buying  out  the  li 
terests  in  that  area,  and  condu( 
trade  itself.  Licensed  houses  ai 
and  breweries  were  bought,  loc 
and  barrel.  The  Liquor  Contn 
then  had  a  perfectly  free  hai 
dundant  licenses  were  extin 
many  public  houses  were 
others  were  improved  structv 
far  as  circuml^tances  allowed; 
of  food  became  an  important 
in  many  public  houses;  the  n 
were  given  no  inducements  to  ] 
sale  of  intoxicants,  though,  on  t 
hand,  they  were  given  a  libei 
mission  on  the  sale  of  food  a 
alcoholic  beverages.  The  genei 
ager  of  the  scheme.  Sir  Edgar  i 
has  the  assistance  of  a  local  A 
Conunittee,  of  representatives 
ous  local  interests  and  organii 

This  experiment  has  been  a 

'  The  evidence  presented  by  the  prei 
suggests  the  establishment  of  a  consum 
dl  for  this  purpose. 
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able  success,  and  has  ^icouraged  be- 
lievers in  state  purchase  to  press  for  an 
extension  of  the  scheme.  Legislation 
is  inevitable,  as  the  war-time  regula- 
tions will  automatically  lapse  within 
six  months  after  the  termination  of  the 
war.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  a 
reversicm  to  the  status  quo  ante  is  impos- 
sible. Even  the  vested  interests  in  the 
drink  trade  admit  so  much;  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  various  organiza- 
tions of  brewers  and  licensed  victualr 
lers  have  prepared  a  draft  bill  on  the 
question.  But  as  this  measure  has  been 
framed  by  the  drink  trade,  it  is  not 
likely  to  obtain  much  public  support; 
and,  indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  dead. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prohibition- 
ist school  of  temperance  reformers, 
assisted  by  Mr.  'Pussyfoot'  Johnson, 
and  other  American  supporters  of  pro- 
hibition, is  being  used  to  bring  home  to 
the  public  the  advantages  of '  going  dry.' 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  their  activities  will  end  in 
failure.  Whether  England  and  Wales 
will  ever  be  won  round  to  prohibition, 
none  can  say;  but  what  can  be  said 
without  hesitation  is  that  there  is  not 
the  remotest  possibility  of  the  public 
accepting  this  policy  in  the  near  future. 
So  far,  the  prohibitionist  campaign  has 
probably  succeeded  in  heartening  the 
extreme  temperance  reformers;  but  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  has 
gained  many  new  adherents. 

The  govemmoit  has  already  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  passing  legis- 
lati<m  on  the  subject,  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  its  bill  has  been  postponed. 
So  far  as  can  be  gathered,  it  means  to 
supersede  the  present  Liquor  Control 
Board  (whidi  has  regulated  the  drink 
trade  during  the  war)  by  liquor  com- 
missions, which  will  exercise  at  least 
some  of  the  powers  of  regulation  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  Control  Board. 
But  this  solution,  while  it  meets  the 
need  for  early  legislation,  will  satisfy 


nobody.  It  will  subject  the  brewers 
and  publicans  to  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  statutory  Liquor  Commissions, 
and  the  trade  interests  will,  therefore, 
not  welcome  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
will  receive  no  welcome  at  the  hands 
of  any  school  of  t^nperance  reformers. 
The  government's  measure  indicates 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  administra- 
tion has  no  policy  on  the  question.  As 
in  the  case  of  other  controversial  sub- 
jects, the  heterogeneous  character  of 
the  Coalition  majority  in  the  House  d 
Commons  robs  it  of  real  unity. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  drink  question 
is  one  of  the  thorniest  of  political  prob- 
lems, and  only  the  Conservative  Party 
(to  which  practically  all  the  trade  in- 
terests are  allied)  has  a  policy  upon  it. 
The  Liberal  Party  is  torn  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Labor  Movem^it  is  pre- 
dominantly in  favor  of  state  purchase, 
though  a  number  of  its  supporters  are 
convinced  prohibitionists.  Recently, 
however,  a  committee  of  trade- 
unionists  and  m^nbers  of  the  Labor 
Party  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  focusing  Labor  opinion  in  support  of 
the  policy  of  public  ownership  and  con- 
trol. It  is  now  actively  pursuing  its 
propaganda  toward  this  end.  The  cam- 
paign was  formally  inaugurated  at 
Carlisle  in  November,  when  a  confer- 
ence was  held  of  representatives  of 
trade-union  and  labor  organizations  in 
the  area  covered  by  the  experiment  re- 
ferred to  above.  It  is  significant  that, 
though  there  were  criticisms  on  the  de> 
tails  of  local  administration,  there  was 
no  desire  to  sweep  away  the  principle  of 
public  ownership.  Over  220  represen- 
tatives attoided  the  Conference,  and 
resolutions  were  passed  (with  only  one 
dissentient)  urging  the  continuance  of 
the  Carlisle  experiment,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  public  ownership  of  the 
liquor  trade  to  the  whole  country. 

Already  a  considerable  number  of 
Labor  bodies  have  adopted  resolutions 
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in  harmony  with  the  programme  of  the 
Labor  campaign.  Labor  conferences 
are  being  held,  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try, and  the  opinion  of  organized  Labor 
is  being  steadily  consolidated  in  favor 
of  public  ownership  and  control.  The 
interests  in  the  liquor  trade,  while  they 
treated  the  prohibitionist  crusade  with 
a  certain  contempt,  are  expressing 
alarm  at  the  propaganda  which  is  being 
conducted  under  Labor  auspices;  and 
it  would  appear  to  be  probable  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Labor  Movement  will 
finaUy  determine  the  policy  of  the  State 
on  the  drink  question. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
policy  of  state  purchase  and  public 
control  commends  itself  to  many  tem- 
perance reformers  unconnected  with^he 
Labor  Party.  Prominent  publicists  and 
journalists,  and  many  ecclesiastics,  have 
proclaimed  their  sympathy  with  this 
programme,  and  here  and  there  persons 
interested  in  the  liquor  trade  have 
admitted  its  soundness.  Mr.  Waters 
Butler,  a  member  of  one  of  the  largest 
brewing  firms  in  England,  is  an  avow- 
ed supporter  of  the  policy. 

In  1915  proposals  were  made  for  the 
purchase  of  the  liquor  trade,  and  the 
present  Prime  Minister  was  then  one 
of  the  strongest  supporters  of  this  pol- 
icy. At  that  time  the  drink  interests 
were  in  the  slough  of  despondency,  and 
would  gladly  have  relinquished  their 
property  rights  to  the  State.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  trade  improved,  and  it  en- 
joyed high  profits  and  the  spectacle 
of  an  imprecedented  rise  in  brewery 
and  similar  shares.  In  consequence, 
the  brewers  and  their  agents  recanted 
from  the  earlier  position  which  mis- 
fortune had  forced  upon  them,  and 
they  have  declared  their  intention  of 
fighting  against  their  expropriation. 
But  as  public  opinion  seems  to  be 
crystallizing  round  the  policy  of  elimi- 
nating private  gain,  as  the  great  step 


in  the  interest  of  national  sobriety, 
prospect  of  nationalization  and  pu 
control  is  by  no  means  remote. 


Coal  and  drink  are  the  two  indust 
in  which  a  vigorous  campaign  is  \h 
imdertaken  in  favor  of  nationalizati 
but  they  are  by  no  means  the  c 
ones  in  which  there  is  a  demand  fo 
It  is  well  known  that  theNationalUi 
of  Railwaymen  has  in  view  the  nati 
alization  of  the  railway  system,  tho 
it  has  not,  as  yet,  formulated  a  dem 
to  this  end.  They  have  been  occu] 
with  the  satisfaction  of  their  claims 
garding  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  w( 
ing  conditions.  The  terms  they  h 
so  far  succeeded  in  obtaining  have 
posed  a  new  burden  on  the  compan 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  pri^ 
enterprise  will  be  unable  to  bear 
burden. 

There  is  in  all  quarters  of  the  o 
munity  considerable  support  for  i 
way  nationalization,  and  there  is  a  B 
way  Nationalization  Society  to  forw 
it.  It  is  generally  felt  that  the  Minii 
of  Transport  will  be  drivoi  to  assu 
on  behalf  of  the  State,  the  owners 
and  control  of  the  railway  service, 
any  legislation  for  this  purpose, 
canals  also  would  be  bought  out, 
well  as  certain  shipping  services.  1 
would  be  inevitable,  as  a  considers 
number  of  canals  are  owned  by 
railway  companies,  —  which  have 
lowed  many  of  them  to  fall  into  < 
use,  —  while  some  companies  own  li 
of  steamboats. 

The  Labor  Party  is  inclined  to 
gard  transport,  or,  at  any  rate, 
main  forms  of  transport,  as  a  sir 
service.  It  is  urged  diat,  in  the  ev 
of  railway  nationalization,  the  fleet 
railway  companies'  boats  running 
Continental  ports  and  to  various  pi 
of  the  British  Isles  should  pass  un 
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state  ownership.  The  political  Labor 
Movement  would  go  further,  and  em- 
bark upon  a  sch^ne  of  state  purchase 
of  the]  chief  shipping  lines.  But  while 
the  nationalization  of  the  railways 
would  meet  with  little  opposition,  any 
proposal  for  the  nationalization  of  ship- 
ping would  not  command  gen^id  ap- 
proval at  present. 

At  the  special  Trade-Union  Congress 
held  in  December,  1919,  it  was  recom- 
mended that '  the  work  of  reorganizing 
and  developing  the  railways  should  be 
put  immediately  in  hand,  and  that  the 
same  energy  should  be  applied  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  railway  and  allied 
transport  services,  including  motor 
transport,  as  was  put  into  the  task  of 
organizing  the  nation  for  war  purposes. 
.  .  .  Such  organization  can  only  be 
effected  on  a  basis  of  public  owncrdiip 
and  democratic  control.' 

The  nationalization  of  the  land  is  an 
old  cry,  and  there  is  an  old-establish- 
ed Land-Nationalization  Society  which 
seeks  to  popularize  this  proposal.  Nev- 
erthelesB,  at  the  moment,  land-na^ 
tionalization  is  an  academic  question. 
There  is  no  really  vigorous  and  effective 
agitation  being  carried  on,  though  the 
British  Labor  Movement  subscribes  to 
the  fHinciple  and  there  is  a  number  of 
people  who,  while  unfavorable,  or  even 
actively  opposed  to  the  application  of 
public  ownership  in  other  directions,  in- 
dorse the  plea  for  the  nationalization 
of  land.  Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  two  chief  trade-unions 
organizing  agricultural  workers  —  the 
Work^^*  Union  in  June,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Laborers  and  Rural  Workers' 
Union  in  April,  1919  —  have  declared 
clearly  during  the  past  few  months  in 
favor  of  land  reform. 

It  may  be  that  the  nationalization  of 
<»al-mines  will  lead  to  a  demand  for  the 
nationalization  of  other  mines  and  min- 
erals, in  which  case  it  will  be  impossible 
to  ignore  the  claims  of  land-nationali* 


zation,  as  many  questions  of  land-own^ 
ership  and  tenure  are  involved.  With 
the  improved  organization  of  the  agri- 
cultural workers,  thedemand  for  nation- 
alization will  grow.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Labor  candidates  contested  rural 
constituencies  at  the  last  Gen^id  Elec- 
tion; and,  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  un- 
der which  the  Labor  Party  suffered, 
made  remarkably  good  polls.  This  is 
the  result  of  trade-unionism  in  rural 
areas.  In  view  of  the  new  political  and 
industrial  activity  of  the  agricultural 
workers,  it  is  certain  that  more  will  be 
heard  in  the  future  about  the  national- 
ization of  land. 

The  nationalization  of  the  banking 
services  is  now  a  definite  pcut  of  the 
programme  of  the  organized  Labor 
Movement,  and  at  the  recent  Trade- 
Union  Congress  an  explicit  resolution 
was  passed,  asking  for  the  immediate 
nationalization  of  the  banking  system. 
So  far,  however,  there  is  not  any  strong 
pressure  behind  this  demand. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  serv- 
ices mentioned  above  there  are  no  man- 
ufacturing industries.  It  is  true  that 
the  Labor  Party  contemplates  an  ulti- 
mate extension  of  the  policy  of  nation- 
alization to  the  field  of  manufacture; 
but  the  immediate  demand  is  for*  the 
establishment  of  public  ownership  in  a 
limited  range  of  economic  services.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  public  opinion 
desirous  of  nationalizing  certain  natur- 
al resources,  such  as  land  and  mines. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  demand  for  the 
public  ownership  of  the  main  transport 
services.  Thirdly,  comes  the  formula- 
tion of  the  policy  of  a  nationalized 
banking  system.  Lastly,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable body  of  opinion  favorable  to  ^ 
State  purchase  and  public  control  of 
the  liquor  trade. 

The  only  political  force  which  sub- 
scribes to  the  nationalization  of  all  the 
foregoing  services  is  the  Labor  Move- 
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ment.  But  while  there  is  nothing  ap- 
proax^hing  unanimity  of  opinion  in 
Britain  on  the  advisahjlity  of  introduc- 
ing the  principle  of  public  ownership 
intx>  coal-mines,  land,  transport,  bank- 
ing, and  the  drink  trade,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  groups  of  people,  by  no 
means  negligible,  who  support  the 
policy  in  one  or  other  of  these  services 
and  trades.  This  is  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  land,  railways,  and  the  liquor 
trade.  There  is  therefoits  a  considerable 
amount  of  backing  for  these  various 
nationalization  proposals.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  strong  body  of  inter- 
ested opposition,  which  wiU  rally  be- 
hind any  private  interest  which  is  as- 
sailed by  a  nationalization  programme. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  misrepresentation  from  which 
those  who  advocate  public  ownership 
suffer,  and  of  the  strength  of  old  tradi- 
tions in  industry  and  commerce  based 
upon  competition  and  self-interest, 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  volume  of 
support  for  this  national  programme. 
The  tirade-union  movement  now  num- 
bers about  six  million  members;  and 
though  it  would  create  a  false  impres- 


sion if  one  were  to  say  that  these  n 
lions  of  workers  were  unanimously  1 
hind  the  general  policy  of  the  Lai 
Movement,  it  is  certain  that  a  cons 
erable,  and  steadily  growing,  proporti 
of  these  organized  workers  subscr 
to  at  least  a  restricted  measure 
nationalization.  Further,  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Labor  Party,  it  I 
been  reinforced  by  people  drawn  fn 
other  classes  than  that  of  the  mani 
workers.  Again,  it  is  not  without  sig 
ficance  that  very  large  numbers  of  1 
younger  men  and  women,  who  have  h 
aloof  from  political  parties,  are  now  p 
foundly  dissatisfied  with  the  existi 
order,  and  more  and  more  inclined 
look  for  guidance  to  the  Labor  Part] 
How  rapidly  opinion  will  mature 
favor  of  the  nationalization  of  spec! 
industries  and  services  cannot  be  fo 
seen.  At  the  present  time,  the  old  s; 
tern  is  generally  recognized  as  bankru; 
and  no  broadly  conceived  altemati 
policy  has  been  propounded.  Nati< 
alization,  ^consequently,  must  be 
garded  as  the  only  alternative  pi 
gramme  to  the  existing  chaos  at  presc 
confronting  the  British  public. 


AMERICANIZATION:  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  CAS 


BY  JOHN  KULAMER 


Before  putting  the  patient  under 
the  anaesthetic  and  operating  on  him, 
give  him  a  chance  to  say  a  few  words; 
they  may  help  the  wise  doctors  in  their 
diagnosis,  and  may  suggest  the  kind  of 
operation  to  be  performed.    It  is  no 


consolation  to  the  patient  or  to  1 
friends  to  say  that  the  operation  vi 
successful  but  the  patient  died.  '  Am< 
icanize  the  foreigners'  is  the  cry  hee 
aU  over  the  country.  Several  state  leg 
latures  have  already  passed  laws,  mc 
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satisfy  this  hysteri- 
sent  session  of  Con- 
pslation  on  its  pro- 
yrsterical  advisedly, 
:  it  looks  so  to  the 
^e  gone  through  the 
ter  position  to  know 
an  judge  better  the 
i  attempts  by  l^gis- 
rder  Americans  out 
is  not  a  question  of 
lien-bom  American 
Dans  by  which  *for- 
to  be  Americanized 
\e  oiu-  voices  in  pro- 
,  let  those  who  seek 
lib^td  country  to 
nently  become  in 
Americans;  and  let 
ere  temporarily,  so 
America  to  admit 
apt  her  munificence, 
lously  all  her  laws; 
can  a  *  foreigner'  b^ 
!an  by  force?  Some 
hready  passed,  and 
lods  contemplated, 
brce.  Is  that  wise? 
it  American? 
>  as  not  to  be  mis- 
mgh  bom  in  far-off 
nder  the  shadow  of 
atra,  I  can  without 
i  yield  to  no  one  in 
Stars  and  Stripes; 
ny  views  as  to  the 
d  in  Americanizing 
were  bom  in  other 
jut  of  love  for  my 
Bind  because  I  am 
»e  efforts  crowned 
who  are  Americans 
(pardon  the  boast) 
e  faults  of  our  com- 
nost  anxious  to  see 
are  heartily  in  favor 
vement  on  the  [mrt 
itizens  to  help  these 
lie  Americans,  in  the 


fuU  meaning  of  the  word;  but  we  say 
that  you  wiU  never  succeed  by  using  the 
same  methods  as  drove  many  of  them 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  free  American  in- 
stitutions. Do  not  transplant  Prussia  or 
Hungary  to  the  shores  of  liberal  Amer- 
ica. Prussian  and  Magyar  methods 
have  proved  to  be  a  failure:  the  Irish 
nation  is  a  fairly  lively  corpse,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  Celtic 
language  is  almost  reckoned  among 
the  dead  languages.  Remember  this:  a 
parrot  does  not  become  a  man  by  learn- 
ing to  say,  *  Polly  wants  a  cracker,'  or  to 
swear  like  a  sailor.  Do  not  confuse  the 
means  with  the  end:  a  man  can  com- 
mit treason  in  English  as  readily  as  in 
Hottentot. 

First  of  all,  why  this  hectic  outcry 
just  now?  Why  this  feverish  activity 
to  remedy  by  I^islation  the  evils  which 
grew  up  through  years  of  neglect,  nay, 
almost  brutal  opposition,  on  the  part  of 
the  American-bom;  through  years  of 
galling  ridicule  and  heartless  exploita- 
tion; through  years  of  contempt  and 
prejudice?  Let  us  face  the  facts  square- 
ly. Is  it  because  of  the  activities  of  the 
paid  agents  of  foreign  governments  dur- 
ing the  war?  Is  it  because  of  foreign 
and  native  propaganda  now?  Why  does 
not  the  government  deal  with  individ- 
uals according  to  their  just  deserts? 
Why  does  the  government  so  scmpu- 
lously  adhere  to  the  constitutional  safe- 
guards of  individuals  in  its  proceedings 
against  those  who  openly  renounce  and 
ridicule  them?  G>uld  anything  be  more 
humiliating  than  the  arrogance  of  the 
departing  Emma  Groldman?  Of  all  the 
*  foreigners  *  whom  it  is  proposed  now  to 
Americanize  only  a  negligible  percent- 
age is  dangerous  to  American  institu- 
tions, and  the  government  of  such  a 
powerful  naticHi  ought  to  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  rid  of  these. 

Some  of  them  are  crude  in  their  man- 
ners, illiterate,  and  ignorant  of  the  fine 
points  of  our  Constitution;  but  at  heart 
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they  are  loyal  to  their  new  comitry; 
their  greatest  desire  is  to  become  like 
Americans,  whom  they  admire;  their 
greatest  boast  is  that  they  are  citizens, 
and  they  almost  worship  their  *  second 
papers,'  if  they  have  been  able  to  get 
them.  I  need  not  cite  proofs  of  this: 
it  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  blood  on 
the  pages  of  American  history.  To-day 
many  of  them  are,  besides,  boimd  to 
this  coimtry  by  gratitude  for  the  help 
which  it  extended  to  their  oppressed 
brethren  in  the  land  of  their  nativity. 
During  the  war  they  looked  upon  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  not  only  as  the  flag  of 
their  adopted  country,  but  also  as  a 
symbol  of  hope,  a  guaranty  of  freedom  to 
their  mother  countries:  and  so  it  is  now. 
They  are  living  beings,  and  it  is  the 
essential  principle  of  life  to  respond  to 
favorable  environment.  All  efforts  at 
their  Americanization  should  be  found- 
ed upon  this  principle.  Remove  diffi- 
culties out  of  their  way,  create  a  favor- 
able environment,  and  they  will  respond 
to  it.  Do  not  place  new  difliculties  in 
their  way. 

n 

The  greatest  obstacles  to  the  speedy 
Americanization  of  *  foreigners*  are  the 
ridicule  of,  contempt  for,  and  prejudice 
against  them  on  the  part  of  native 
Americans.  In  showing  this,  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  the  experience  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
make  out  a  concrete  case,  and  because 
I  am  best  acquainted  with  their  spirit 
and  situation.  The  Bohemian  or  Czech 
portion  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  old 
settlers  in  this  country;  most  of  them 
are  considered  as  Americanized.  The 
Slovak  immigration  is  rather  recent, 
andjs  included  in  that  invidious  term, 
'foreigners.*  The  first  immigrants  came 
here,  or  rather  were  brought  here,  by 
American  agents  scouring  Europe  for 
laborers;  so  that  originally  they  were 
sought  after.  They  first  settled  in  the 


hard-coal  regions  of  Pennsyl 
After  them  came  thousands  s 
larger  opportunities,  or  fleeing 
Magyar  political  persecution, 
they  are  hard  workers  and  econo 
every  one  concedes.  But  it  is  & 
justiiScation  of  the  existing  prejud 
if  class  prejudice  can  be  justif 
that  they  have  so  many  bad  1 
their  manners  are  so  uncouth, 
dress  so  ridiculous  and  crude,  th< 
in  such  an  unsanitary  way,  thi 
such  drunkards  and  fight  so  mucl 
fact  they  are  chronic  trouble-n 
There  are  two  other  specification 
different  nature,  charged  against 
that  they  constitute  the  cheap  la 
the  country  and  compete  unfairl; 
the  American  laborer,  and  thai 
come  here  only  to  save  up  mon( 
take  it  home  with  them,  thus 
out  of  the  country  a  large  portioi 
capital.  Before  answering  these  a 
tions  categorically,  let  me  say  1 
general:  they  are  deeply  religio 
matter  what  religion  they  profess 
are  hardly  any  professional  hai 
criminals  among  them;  and  the 
no  anarchists. 

It  may  be  a  little  humiliati 
proud  Americans  to  know  thi 
manners  of  these  'foreigners'  < 
orate  in  the  United  States.  The^ 
lost  many  good  points  by  their  o 
with  Americans,  principally  on  a< 
of  bad  example.  Trained  in  th< 
school  of  centuries  of  servitude 
the  most  cruel  masters,  the  Slova 
naturally  respectful  to  their  sup 
—  not  necessarily  servile,  —  n 
and  law-abiding;  they  are  tn 
kind-hearted, ''and  cheerful.  To 
the  state  and  its  authority  are 
sacred.  True,  the  laboring  claa 
not  possess  the  polish  of  the 
cannot  wear  a  tuxedo  with  grac 
elegance;  but  are  American  la 
courtiers?  They  learned  to  chc 
bacco  in  America,  but  nothing  is 
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repellent  to  them  than  to  see  the  cheek 
of  a  weU-dressed  man  bulge  with  a 
*quid,'  and  they  cannot  imderstand 
how  a  man  in  an  exalted  position,  say 
a  judge  in  the  courtroom,  can  squirt 
tobacco-juice  under  the  bench.  Their 
drees  may  appear  ridiculous;  but  when 
milady  turns  up  her  puissant  nose  at 
the  unshapely  dress  of  her  Slovak  sis- 
ter, let  her  remember  that  she  looks  so 
ungainly  because  she  is  trying  to  imi- 
tate Parisian  fashions;  in  her  native 
country  she  wore  lace  and  embroid^y 
over  which  milady  would  rave,  and 
that  made  with  her  own  hands;  she 
wore  the  finest  hand-made  linen,  her 
own  product  from  the  flax  to  the  gar- 
ment. She  has  not  tortured  her  shape 
all  her  life  out  of  the  proportions  which 
nature  bestowed  on  her. 

They  will  amuse  th^nselves  on  Sun- 
days in  a  boisterous  manner,  have  mu- 
sic and  dancing.  It  should  not  be,  even 
if  there  is  no  real  harm  in  it,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  out  of  deference 
to  Ammcan  customs.  At  home  they 
did  it  mostly  in  the  open  air,  under 
some  spreading  tree,  and  they  hardly 
realize  the  difference  when  done  in  con^ 
fined  quarters. 

Now  about  their  housing  conditions. 
Here  the  same  statement  applies  as  to 
their  manners:  they  live  here,  as  a  rule, 
worse  than  they  did  at  home.  Who  is  to 
blame?  The  first  settlers  lived  exclu- 
sively in  company  houses,  and  thou- 
sands of  them  still  use  such  quarters  as 
their  employers  supply  them.  Those 
living  in  dties  mostly  occupy  houses 
from  which  proud  American  families 
draw  rents.  And  what  exorbitant  rates 
they  pay!  At  the  rate  which  they  pay 
for  their  twp  or  three  rooms  they  could 
rent  palaces,  if  counted  by  rooms.  In 
the  old  country,  no  matter  how  humble 
the  cottage,  it  had  a  small  plot  of 
ground  around  it  and  the  flower-garden 
in  front  of  it  was  one  of  the  house- 
keq)er's  greatest  prides.   A  large  coal 


company  in  Pennsylvania,  in  recent 
years,  has  made  some  effort  to  better 
the  housing  conditions,  and  now  in  the 
blooming  front  gardens  you  can  see  the 
reproduction  of  some  old  country  vil- 
lage. The  Slovak  women  are  the  largest 
buyers  of  stove-polish,  and  no  other 
women  spend  as  much  time  on  their 
knees  scrubbing  the  floors. 

So  long  as  the  American  govemmoit 
drew  large  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
liquors,  who  dares  to  accuse  them  of 
disloyalty  because  they  drank  a  good 
deal  ?  As  to  being  trouble-makers :  if  the 
facts  were  thoroughly  sifted,  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
fights  at  celebrations  were  caused  by 
American  hoodlums  who  wanted  for- 
cibly to  share  their  kegs  of  be^,  which 
the 'hunkies*  naturally  resented.  I  need 
not  describe  how  much  the  first  set- 
tlers in  the  hard-coal  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania suffered  at  the  hands  of  a  certain 
organized  gang  of  another  nationality, 
dozens  of  whom  finally  expiated  their 
crimes  on  the  gallows.  We  heard  of 
their  terrorism  four  thousand   miles 


away. 


m 


Now  take  the  other  side  of  the  (hc- 
ture:  what  did  the  'foreigner'  have  to 
«idure?  Ridicule,  contempt,  persecu- 
tion, exploitation,  extortion,  injustice, 
all  of  which  was  due  to  the  prejudice 
against  him.  He  is  very  seldom  called 
by  his  name,  is  always  referred  to  as 
'himkie,'  or  'dago,'  or  the  like;  he  is 
made  on  all  sides  to  feel  that  he  is  de- 
spised, that  he  is  a  stranger  and  unwel- 
come. His  children  are  discriminated 
against,  no  matter  how  hard  he  tries  to 
bring  them  up  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican standard.  To  bring  this  home: 
several  times  my  little  giri  asked  me, 
'Daddy,  why  does  Jennie  call  me  a 
hunkie?'  It  hurts,  and  not  everybody 
can  take  such  matters  philosophically, 
especially  when  he  knows  that  his  child 
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is  just  as  good  as  if  not  bettor  than  the 
other. 

This  ostracism  by  American-bom 
children  and  yomig  folk  is  bearing  very 
disastrous  fruit.  Fine  clean-cut  young 
men  of  foreign  parentage  have  gone 
wrong  because  compelled  to  associate 
with  American  scum.  They  are  shunned 
by  their  equals,  made  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable among  them,  and  so  they  seek 
other  society,  often  dangerous.  And 
this  discrimination  is  not  always  crude 
and  brutal,  owing  to  ignorance.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  make  an 
argument  before  the  court  in  banc^ 
three  judges  sitting.  Some  days  later 
one  of  the  judges  was  kind  Plough  to 
compliment    me   on   my  effort,   and 

added  that  Judge had  remarked 

upon  the  fact  that  a  foreign-bom  attor^ 
ney  could  acquit  himself  so  well.  And 
why  not,  pray?  It  would  take  volumes 
to  describe  the  abuse,  iU-treatment,  dis- 
crimination, and  even  brutality  which 
the  'hunkies'  have  to  suffer  at  their 
work  —  work  which  the  native  Ameri- 
can would  disdain  to  perform  but  which 
must  be  done.  Let  us  spread  a  pall  of  for- 
getfulness  over  it.  Furthermore,  only 
those  connected  with  the  practice  of  law 
know  the  amount  of  injustice  and  extor- 
tion that  is  practised  on  them.  Preju- 
dice often  blinds  even  the  jurists  sitting 
as  judges.  Details  could  be  given  ad 
nauseam.  At  times  it  seems  as  if  Amer- 
icans thought  that  the '  foreigners '  have 
no  ordinary  human  feelings. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  settlers  com- 
peted with  American  labor;  but  they 
soon  leamed  their  lesson.  There  are  no 
stauncher  supporters  of  organized  labor 
than  'foreigners,*  and  they  form  the 
backbone  of  some  large  unions.  Just 
now  there  is  an  outcry  against  them, 
and  all  the  labor  unrest  is  laid  at  their 
doors.  But  go  to  their  meetings,  and 
you  will  find  that  in  some  locals  the  only 
Americans  are  the  ofiicers  who  are  their 
leaders.  In  whose  hands  is  the  national 


leadership?  How  many  *  foreigners 'are 
at  the  head  of  large  labor  organiia- 
tions?  The  number  of  foreign  agitatois 
who  are  dangerous  to  American  insd- 
tuticms  is  small:  why  does  not  the  gOT- 
emmoit  eject  them  summarily?  It  is 
a  principle  of  American  jurispnidenoe 
that  a  man  can  renounce  his  country; 
why  is  not  the  reverse  also  true,  tint 
acountry  can  renounce  its  citizen,  after 
he  has  openly  declared  himself  to  be 
opposed  to  all  organized  government? 
Eaiisily  misled;  blind  foUowers;  unfit 
for  our  institutions,  it  will  be  objected 
Which  is  a  greater  crime,  to  lead  astray 
or  to  foUow  astray?  Besides,  why  is  it 
almost  impossible  to  abolish  political 
bossism  throughout  the  whole  country? 
That  is  politics,  I  hear  someone  say. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  them  return 
to  the  old  country  and  take  money 
along  with  them,  their  hard-earned  sav- 
ings.  Can  they  be  blamed  for  wishing 
to  return  to  more  congenial  p^Bonal 
surroundings  and  put  up  with  political 
oppression  which  is  more  distant?  The 
fact  is  that  the  United  States  should 
appreciate  this  propensity  of  the 
'foreigners';  it  has  saved  the  country 
many  a  labor  crisis,  and  has  automata 
ically  solved  the  question  of  unempby- 
ment,  with  which  other  countries  have 
had  to  wrestla  The  volume  of  travel 
by  sea  was  a  good  barometer,  and  a 
very  sensitive  one,  of  business  condi- 
tions in  this  country.  When  slack  times 
came,  the  outgoing  business  of  the 
steamship  companies  was  brisk,  and 
when  conditions  improved,  the  tide 
tinned  the  other  way.  Thus  unemfdoy- 
ment  was  kept  at  a  minimum.  Amer- 
ica should  not  begmdge  the  price  in 
money  that  it  had  to  pay  for  the  solu- 
tion of  such  a  delicate  problem. 

Now,  what  efforts  are  being  made  to 
make  the  "foreigners'  forget  all  this, 
and  to  make  them  cheerful,  loyal,  and 
willing  Americans?  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  wants  to  force  them  to  become 
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Americans :  that  would  be  un-American. 
The  methods  so  volubly  and  volumin- 
ously discussed  can  be  divided  into 
two  groups  —  educational  and  legisla^ 
tive.  SeUl^n^it-workers  are  as  thick 
as  flies  among  the  *  foreigners.'  But 
these  latter,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
are  not  responding  to  kindness,  it  will 
be  reported  by  some  kind-hearted  but 
ratho-  meddlesome  lady.  It  would  be 
far  better  for  her  if  she  stayed  at  home 
and  did  her  own  knitting,  put  her  own 
house  in  ordw.  It  would  be  well  if  this 
work  w^!e  more  sympathetic  and  less 
professional.  The  *  foreigners'  do  not 
want  to  be  pampered,  but  ndther  do 
they  want  strangers  to  come  among 
them  with  a  better-than-thou  air  and 
try  to  'uplift'  them.  The  earnest  *for- 
eigner,'  with  a  little  self-respect  in  him, 
hates  to  be  made  a  public  spectacle,  to 
be  exhibited  like  some  rare  bird  or  a 
fireak  of  nature  to  boost  the  standing  of 
aome  professional  Americanizer,  so  that 
his  salary  may  be  increased.  There  is  a 
sospicicHi  among  the  foreign-bom  that 
afl  this  hullabaloo  now  raised  is  art- 
ificial, that  the  professicmal  Amer- 
icanizers  need  it  in  their  business.  The 
war  has  created  so  many  new  profes- 
sions, organizers,  and  charity  .workers, 
who  need  new  outlets  for  their  talents. 
I  was  present  at  one  'Americanization 
meeting'  and  was  disgusted  with  it. 
'See,'  the  professional  seemed  to  say, 
'what  I  made  of  these  savages;  that 
is  my  wcnrk.'  I  know  of  a  Federal  judge 
who  has  made  more  Americans,  tech- 
nically and  spiritually,  by  his  sympa- 
thetic talks  when  granting  papers,  than 
whole  shoals  of  professional  American- 
vE&s.  They  fairly  worship  him,  but  the 
outside  world  knows  little  about  it.  But 
when  it  is  done  to  the  accompaniment 
of  theatricals,  the  victim  may  remem- 
ber what  the  boss  called  him  at  his  job 
the  day  before,  and  he  will  not  have  a 
very  h^  opinion  of  American  sincerity. 
Really  all  such  work  is  unnecessary. 


The  old  generation,  the  original  immi- 
grants, will  soon  die  out,  and  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  doing  all  that  can  be 
done  for  the  coming  generation.  Only 
one  thing  need  be  added  to  their  present 
syst^n;  teach  the  American-bom  chil- 
dren  to  treat  the  others  as  their  equals. 
The  problem  will  solve  itself,  if  you  will 
remove  the  friction  between  native  and 
alien-bom,  and  keep  meddlers,  who 
cannot  take  the '  foreigner's '  view,  from 
interfering  with  the  natural  process. 

In  the  vast  mass  of  literature  spread 
broadcast  over  the  country  so  far  I  have 
seen  but  one  item  which  showed  the 
proper  spirit.  The  Massachusetts  Bu- 
reau of  Immigration  gave  out  this 
motto:  'Our  foreign-speaking  neigh- 
bors desire  our  friendship;  we  desire 
thdrs.  We  should  make  these  strangers 
in  a  strange  land  feel  "at  home";  that 
we  want  them  to  share  "our  house." 
You  can  help  make  America  united  by 
special  courtesy  and  patience  in  your 
daily  contact  with  all  who  do  not 
speak  our  language  readily.  Help  make 
America,  its  institutions,  and  Amer- 
icans dear  to  them,  so  that  they,  too, 
wiU  become  steadfast  Americans.' 

Sincere  thanks  from  all  'foreigners' 
to  the  composer  of  this  beautiful  mot- 
to. In  other  words,  Americanize  the 
Americans  first,  and  there  will  be  no 
trouble  with  the  'foreigners';  for  all 
these  various  methods  are  not  truly 
American.  These  'foreigners'  have  a 
very  high  conception  of  Americanism. 
My  teacher  of  English  (and  he  was  a 
Prussian),  so  far  as  I  can  remember 
(it  was  twenty-eight  years  ago),  said  to 
me:  'John,  no  higher  compliment  can 
be  paid  to  a  man  than  to  say  that  he 
is  an  American  gentleman;  the  quali- 
fication "Ammcan"  raises  him  above 
everybody.'  That  was  my  first  lesson 
in  Americanism;  quite  often  I  was  dis- 
abused; but  when  I  meet  with  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman,  I  have  no  trouble  in 
recognizing  him  from  this  description. 
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IV 

All  the  legislative  programmes  con- 
tain in  one  form  or  another  a  provision 
for  forcing  the  'foreigners'  to  learn  the 
English  language.  That  is  a  great  mis- 
take. By  all  means,  raise  the  bars 
against  inmiigrants  as  high  as  public 
policy  demands;  be  very  stringent  in 
granting  the  foreign-bom  the  supreme 
privilege  of  citizenship.  It  is  right,  nay, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  country  to  protect 
itself  against  undesirables;  but  the  lan- 
guage test  is  the  poorest  test  that  could 
be  thought  of.  It  is  just  as  futile  as  the 
literacy  test  in  the  immigration  legisla- 
tion; it  will  produce  results  contrary 
to  those  desired.  It  will  admit  into  the 
country  and  to  citizenship  the  crook, 
the  agitator,  the  dangerous  criminal, 
and  keep  out  the  honest,  hard-working 
man.  The  swindler,  the  agitator,  and 
his  like  are  usually  educated  men,  and 
can  easily  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  such  legislation;  the  ignorant,  unlet- 
tered man  is  politically  harmless. 

It  is  also  proposed  by  some  to  abolish 
the  foreign-language  press.  That  would 
be  taking  away  from  aliens  the  only 
means  of  acquiring  information,  and 
from  the  government  the  only  means 
of  reaching  the  'foreigners.'  I  am  sur- 
prised that  no  government  officials  raise 
their  voices  in  protest  after  their  experi- 
ence during  the  war;  after  the  help  that 
they  received  from  the  foreignrlanguage 
newspapers  in  counteracting  the  pois- 
ons spread  by  paid  agitators  of  hostile 
foreign  governments.  They  could  also 
tell  that  they  received  voluntary  infor- 
mation concerning  meetings  at  which 
dangerous  principles  were  advocated. 

History  has  proved  that  language 
wiU  not  necessarily  make  a  man  a  loyal 
citizen.  What  has  England  gained  by 
forcing  the  Irish  to  learn  the  English 
language?  Prussia  tried  to  Prussianize 
the  Poles  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
Polish  tongue,  and  Hungary  tried  to 


Magyarize  its  various  nationaliti 
similar  legislation;  and  what  has 
pened?  The  principle  of  the  oppr 
nations  was  that  action  create 
action;  and  the  more  the  govern 
tried  to  force  a  strange  tongue  on  1 
the  more  stroiuously  they  oppose 

Language  is  a  very  useful  mea 
an  end;  also  it  is  something  to  wl 
strong  sentiment  attaches;  but  it 
mistake  to  make  the  language  an 
the  test  of  a  man's  loyalty.  So  lo; 
a  man  is  free  to  learn  another  lang 
he  will  do  his  best  to  learn  it,  if  it 
his  advantage;  but  if  you  try  to 
him  to  learn  it,  his  opposition  to  i 
at  once  be  awakened.  The  psych< 
of  this  need  not  be  discussed;  it 
fact.  The  foreigners  in  this  coi 
realize  the  value  of  the  English 
guage,  and  are  doing  their  best  t 
quire  it;  but  let  them  find  out  tl 
is  obligatory,  and  they  will  pres< 
thousand  and  one  excuses  against  1 
ing  it.  For  one  thing,  they  will  a 
*You  call  this  a  free  country;  we 
here  because  we  thought  it  was  s( 
fled  from  our  native  land  because 
wanted  us  to  learn  a  strange  toi 
and  behold,  America  is  doing  the 
thing.'  Xhey  do  not  object  to  the 
lish  language  as  a  language,  but 
will  more  or  less  strenuously  oppo 
if  required  by  law  to  learn  it.  Thei 
jections  are  not  whoUy  for  sentim 
reasons;  most  of  them  are  hard-T 
ing  men,  doing  back-breaking  lab 
grime  and  amid  intense  heat  ¥ 
completely  exhausts  them;  to  rei 
them,  after  a  day  put  in  at  such  n 
to  go  to  school  and  to  learn  a  new 
guage,  at  an  advanced  age,  is  alma 
human.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  pi 
sional  Americanizer,  sitting  at  his  < 
with  plenty  of  leisure,  to  learn  anc 
language;  but  it  is  a  different  m^ 
for  a  hard-working  man. 

Besides,  it  is  unnecessary:  the 
generation    knows    English;   a   | 
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many  young  men  and  women  are  even 
ashamed  of  their  mother-tongue.  Out- 
side of  anall  villages,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  in  some  cases  almost  entirely 
foreign,  the  children  do  not  speak  their 
mother-tongue  e\€n  among  themselves. 
It  is  a  common  experience  with  some 
parents  to  be  answwed  in  English  by 
their  children  when  addressed  in  their 
mother-tongue.  What  advantage  can 
be  gained  from  arousing  the  secret  op- 
position of  these  people  by  such  l^isla- 
tion?  Because  ofthe  undue  importance 
given  to  language  in  European  countries 
by  their  governments,  it  received  an 
equally  undue  importance  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people;  language  was  raised 
by  these  means  to  the  same  sentimental 
heights  as  religion.  It  is  not  wise  for 
legislators  to  meddle  with  sentiments 
not  directly  harmful  to  the  country. 

This  problem  of  language  will  also 
solve  itself,  if  left  to  its  natural  course. 
Liberal  and  generous  treatment,  in 
accord  with  the  principles  of  Amer- 
icanism, on  the  part  of  individuals  in 
their  daily  contact  with  the '  foreigners  * 
will  do  more  than  volumes  of  laws.  Let 
every  American  constitute  himself  a 
committee  of  one  to  behave  with  ordin- 
ary courtesy  toward  the '  foreigner,*  and 
not  to  discriminate  against  him,  and  he 
will  respond  wonderfuUy.  He  need  not 
show  *  special  courtesy'  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  asks:  ordinary  cour- 
tesy will  be  sufficient.  The  American  is 
not  asked  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  please 
the  'foreigner';  he  needs  only  to  meet 
him  half-way.  If  the  government  will 
supplement  this  by  energetic  action 
a^unst  the  real  undesirables,  the  coun- 
try will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
others.  There  is  no  one  more  disgusted 
with  the  dilatory,  temporizing  tactics  of 
our  government  in  dealing  with  these 
pests  than  the  alien-bom  citizens. 

It  can  be  said  with  assurance  that  the 
solidarity  of  the  United  States  during 
the  past  war,  in  spite  of  its  very  much 


mixed  population,  rested  solely  on  its 
past  liberality,  these  unpleasant  fea- 
tures notwithstanding.  The  foreign- 
bom  population  overlooked  all  that, 
and  their  love  for  their  adopted  country 
wiped  out  all  past  irritation,  healed  all 
their  wounds  when  the  great  crisis 
came.  Do  not  repay  them  with  distrust 
and  unnecessary  burdens.  Was  not  the 
Kaiser  disappointed  in  his  'American 
party'?  And  the  evidence  against  the 
Germans  seemed  to  be  the  strongest. 

The  position  of  the  'foreigners'  here 
-is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Christians 
in  the  days  of  persecution  by  the  Rcnnan 
Empire.  They  are  treated,  not  as  indi- 
viduals, according  to  their  deserts,  but 
as  a  class,  and  the  whole  class  is  con- 
demned. There  seems  to  be  a  certain 
perversity  that  is  unexplainable;  indul- 
goice  to  the  individual  transgressor  and 
severity  with  the  class.  A  man  can 
openly  renounce  his  allegiance,  declaim 
against  organized  forms  of  government, 
denounce  the  right  of  the  government 
to  interfere  with  the  individual,  laugh 
at  constitutional  guaranties,  and  at  the 
same  time  invoke  them  for  his  protec- 
tion, and  they  will  be  granted  to  him; 
but  you  condemn  a  whole  class  without 
a  hearing.  It  seems  so  un-American, 
for  the  American  boasts  of  his  fondness 
for  fair  play.  Let  Congress  stop  playing 
politics,  catering  to  the  popular  clamor; 
let  it  pass  stringent  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  wise  and  con- 
structive laws  to  promote  its  future  wel- 
fare; let  the  executive  powers  enforce 
those  laws  fearlessly;  let  them  hunt 
down  the  violators,  high  and  low,  native 
or  alien,  and  it  will  be  found  that  those 
of  Czecho-Slovak  origin,  naturalized  or 
unnaturalized  (I  speak  now  for  th^n 
alone),  are  as  a  class,  loyal,  law-abiding, 
hard-working  inhabitants  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  that  there  are  no  more 
criminals  and  traitors  among  than 
than  among  native-bom  Americar 
What  more  is  wanted  of  them? 
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RAGHIB 

At  first  I  did  n*t  appreciate  Raghib. 
Starting  upon  new  work  with  one  of 
the  highest  classes  in  an  Egyptian  mis- 
sion college,  dealing  with  the  intrica^ 
cies  of  English  grammar  and  idiom,  I 
was  not  altogether  confident  anyway. 
Egyptian  students  know  disconcerting 
things  about  the  grammar  of  our  lan- 
guage. AndRaghib,  knowing  more  than 
most,  amused  himself  during  the  first 
few  weeks  in  trying  to  take  me  unaware. 
Very  innocently  he  would  rise  and 
ask  me  some  apparently  simple  ques- 
tion, which,  alas,  was  full  of  guile.  He 
kept  me  constantly  in  hot  water. 

So  one  day  I  decided  to  quash  him 
for  all  time.  He  rose  with  one  of  his 
innocent  catch-questions,  and  I  was 
primed.  That  one  point  of  idiom  I 
knew  better  than  he  did.  So  I  started 
in  on  him.  Soon  he  was  back-watering 
rapidly.  In  two  minutes  he  had  surren- 
dered and  was  crying  for  mercy.  But 
I  persisted,  and  before  I  had  done,  the 
class  was  in  roars  of  laughter  at  his 
expense.  So  I  felt  very  self-satisfied. 

After  the  class  had  grinningly  filed 
out,  Raghib  remained  behind.  Looking 
at  me  mournfully  out  of  his  innocent 
eyes,  he  asked  me  sadly,  *  Why  have  you 
despised  me  in  the  face  of  all  these  stu- 
dents, my  collaborators? ' 

My  self-satisfaction  rapidly  faded, 
and  from  that  time  forth  Raghib  and  I 
had  an  understanding. 

When  Raghib's  first  composition 
came  to  me,  I  wept  —  from  what  feel- 
ings you  may  judge.  To  try  out  the 
class,  I  had  given  them  a  simple  sub- 
ject, 'Young  Animals,'  and  here  is  part 
of  what  Raghib  wrote:  — 
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If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  this  subject  y 
a  spirited  eagerness  and  manful  way, 
find  that  the  benefits  of  animals,  as  a  t( 
are  prodigious  and  unparalleled.  Bet! 
the  sheep,  which  has  four  feet,  two  eyes, 
a  neck  with  a  head,  and  which  gives  us  i 
of  no  parallel  and  excellent  flesh.  Are  tl 
not  resulted  from  this  yoimg  animal?  ] 
not  the  camel  which  walks  through  des 
listlessly  and  endures  the  pangs  of  hui 
coolly  and  severity  of  thirst  without  lod( 
a  complaint?  Is  it  not  the  camel  from  w] 
we  make  our  boots  and  shoes?  Certainl; 
is  indubitable.  The  cow  has  two  big  eye 
long  neck,  ended  in  a  head  upon  which 
horns  are  standing.  The  cow  is  of  ii 
haustible  avails.  Before  setting  on  foot 
its  benefits,  we  must  say  that  it  is  hum 
If  we  idealize  its  advantages,  we  shall 
come  owed  by  ourselves  to  it. 

How  was  I  to  correct  that  comp 
tion?  The  grammar  was  not  bad, 
Sgyp^&n  students  write;  unquesti 
ably  the  English  was  idiomatic;  i 
Raghib  would  believe  my  criticis 
were  prejudiced.  I  made  a  few  i 
fimctory  remarks  (red  ink)  on  his 
per,  and  called  him  to  me  after  clas 

'You'll  have  to  change  your  st] 
Raghib,*  I  told  him.  '  Write  simply  i 
naturally.  This  is  absolutely  no  goc 

Raghib  was  hurt.  'It  is  easy 
write  simple  English,'  he  decla 
scornfully.  'All  students  can  do  tt 
But  no  other  student  can  write  as  I  d 
Seeing  me  unconvinced,  he  went  • 
'See  the  idioms  I  use  —  almost  noth 
but  idioms.  You  have  said  it  is  good 
use  idioms.' 

I  saw  that  further  protest  was  u 
less;  interference  with  Raghib's  pe 
liar  genius  was  truly  of  'inexhausti 
avails.'   So  he  wrote  on,  triumphan 

After  a  time,  I  became  absorbed 
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Raghib's  compositions.  They  were  the 
oases  in  a  desert  of  grammatical  errors. 
He  never  failed  me.  However  abstruse 
or  however  simple  the  subject  I  as- 
signed him,  he  managed  always  to 
flood  it  with  idioms  and  effervesce  it 
with  his  inexhaustible  enthusiasms. 

Very  soon  I  found  that  Raghib  was 
not  truly  at  his  best  until  he  was  as- 
signed a  proverb  subject.  Proverbs  are 
favorite  themes  among  the  students: 
they  love  good-sounding  generalities. 
And  Raghib's  style  was  eminently 
suited  to  proverb-compositions.  Given 
such  a  subject,  he  wrote  furiously  for 
fifty  minutes,  and  begged  an  extra 
five  minutes  to  express  a  thought  which 
he  said  was  'strug^ing  in  him  for  ex- 
pression.' This  boon  I  consistently  de- 
nied him.  Early  in  the  term,  I  assigned 
him  the  subject,  *The  child  of  to-day  is 
the  father  of  to-morrow,'  and  smack- 
ing his  lips  he  went  to  work. 

I!  we  cast  our  eyes  over  this  motto  with 
precise  correctness  of  its  meaning  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  it  seems  obvious  to  us 
that  man,  in  all  his  stage,  is  changeable. 
For  instance,  to-day  is  small;  to-morrow  is 
old;  shortly  after  is  a  millionaire,  —  and  in 
a  word,  the  woiid  has  ups  and  downs.  Then 
we  must  prepare  for  our  future  as  children, 
during  our  childhood,  what  we  can  afford. 
We  must  illuminate  our  intdiect  with  the 
histre  of  knowledge,  and  secure  education 
which  goes  by  us  in  after-life.  Or  at  least 
it  is  our  duty  to  go  after  any  calling  from 
which  we  obtain  our  daily  bread. 

As  time  went  on,  I  found  mysdf 
dKxsing  themes  for  the  class  with 
Baghib  in  mind  more  than  the  benefit 
of  the  dass.  It  was  undoubtedly  solely 
for  his  benefit  that  I  selected  the  sub- 
ject, 'A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon 
parted,'  and  he  responded  fervently. 
After  three  paragraphs  of  'nothing  but 
idbms,'  he  concluded  smashingly, — 

Then  it  is  our  duty  to  advise  the  fool  to 
heoome  aware  of  his  bad  habits  and  banish 
from  himsdf  the  diversion  of  this  vanished 


world  and  act  the  manly  part  And  let  him 
know  that  if  he  q[>aids'his  money  in  useful 
things  he  may  be  honored,  loved  by  people, 
and  the  case  is  the  reverse  with  those  who 
spend  their  money  in  low  things.  Oh,  fool 
<me,  you  are  bubbling,  you  are  pursuing 
your  low  ideals  and  leaving  the  golden  un- 
touched which  elevates  you  to  the  highest 
sky.  In  all  likdihood,  if  you  do  not  give 
up  this  habit,  you  will  strip  down  to  the 
indigence. 

By  that  time,  I  had  become  so  ac- 
customed to  Raghib,  and  had  devel- 
oped such  a  powerful  *  teacher's  con- 
science,' that  I  unfedingly  dipped  my 
pen  deep  in  the  bottle  of  red  ink  and 
scrawled  after  Raghib's  final  masterly 
sentence,  'The  meaning  is  very  ob- 
scure.' Thus  does  the  unfeeling  world 
reward  the  few  geniuses  in  its  midst. 

But  Raghib,  like  a  real  genius,  bore 
in  his  heart  no  malice  for  his  critic. 
On  the  last  day  of  school,  after  we  had 
stumbled  through  the  final  exercise  in 
our  grammar-and-idiom  book,  Raghib 
rose  and  asked  permission  to  address 
the  class.  Curiosity  prompted  an  im- 
mediate assent.  Drawing  a  manuscript 
from  his  pocket,  he  tossed  back  his 
long  black  hair,  and  read  feelingly,  — 

'Before  setting  on  foot  for  delivering  my 
speech,  here  is  a  great  impulse  struggling 
with  me  for  expression.  O  would  that  I 
knew,  what  is  it?  The  deep  thanks  for  you, 
which  would  not  enter  under  description. 
It  is  for  everyone  to  profess  that  our  illus- 
trious teacher  did  his  best  and  exerted  him- 
sdf to  the  utmost  to  shift  for  us  the  best 
mode  of  teaching  by  which  we  can  learn 
English  tongue  easily  and  surmount  the 
difficulties  of  it. 

^By  your  unparallded  conduct  we  learn 
that  slothfulness.  indolence,  and  touching 
the  hands  of  the  rude  and  curs,  drag  us 
down  to  the  precipice  of  devastation  and 
pit  of  misery,  and  the  case  is  the  contrary 
to  this  if  we  take  pattern  after  character, 
strictest  diligence  and  laboring  earnestly 
which  raise  us  to  the  highest  pitch. 

'Now  it  would  be  melancholy  and  la- 
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mentod  to  lay  thai  the  hour  of  dq;Mrtiire  is 
come.  My  heart  Calls  within  me  on  calliiig 
to  mind  that  this  is  the  last  period  of  study. 
Now  we  take  leave  of  your  diligence  and 
perseverance  on  work  with  a  renewed  char- 
acter. We  take  leave  of  your  rosy  face 
which  indicates  your  dexterity  aiui  efli- 
ciency. 

'At  last,  I  ask  God  to  touch  your  hand  on 
allhands.  May  God  protect  you  against  the 
brands  of  sin  and  evil.  Gentlemen*  we  must 
make  a  covenant  with  oursdves  not  to  for- 
get our  illustrious  teacher.  We  must  fall  in 
opinion  with  our  brain  to  remember  our 
teacher  as  long  as  we  live. 

'Our  teacher,  notice  but  ratify  without 
scruple  that  your  name  is  written  in  the 
pages  of  our  hearts,  and  do  not  go  away  but 
with  the  end  of  our  lives!' 

JUST   ENOUGHS 

I  can  have  been  no  more  than  six 
when  it  came  home  to  me  that  it  was 
v^y  nice  to  be  just  sick  enough  to  have 
my  mother  smooth  my  wrists  and  hold 
her  great  cold  crystal  beads  against  my 
small  hot  brows,  and  presently  feed 
me  'lammie-baa^broth-with-rico-in-it.' 
In  fact,  the  phrase  'just  sick  enough  to 
have  lammie-baa^broth'  became  the 
symbol  of  a  mild  paradise,  not  to  be 
overworked,  yet  most  desirable. 

Since  then  I  have  been  unconsciously 
collecting  'just  enoughs'  until  I  have  a 
goodly  assemblage,  familiar  to  every- 
one in  their  homely  mingling  of  pains 
and  pleasures. 

How  excellent  it  is  to  be  just  cold 
enough  at  three  a.m.  to  want  another 
blanket  over  you;  to  pull  it  dozily  yet 
snugly  around  your  chin,  and  to  feel 
new  spots  in  the  cool  sheets  growing 
warm  and  amiable  to  your  seeking  ten- 
tacles! Or  to  be  just  hot  enough,  on  a 
May-day  tramp,  to  cast  your  sweater 
over  your  shoulder  and  to  step  out 
gayly  with  the  wind  feeling  its  way  up 
your  sleeve  and  the  sun  drawing  warm 
patterns  on  your  back! 

Then  to  be  just  hungry  enough  to 


find  a  dry  antique  of  a  sandwich 
for  Olympians,  and  just  thirsty  ok 
to  drnun  for  three  miles  of  the  best 
coldest  spring,  sure  to  come;  to  tur 
just  tired  enou^  to  purr  and  acb 
the  end  of  the  road  aiod  the  day! 

These  are  joys  weU-known,  and  < 
brated  by  all  professional  Open-B 
ers^  like  Stevenson  or  David  Grray 
but  there  are  others  more  homely 
more  miscellaneous:  just  dirty  enc 
to  enjoy  getting  clean;  just  poor  enc 
to  feel  the  adventure,  as  Charles 
Mary  Lamb  did,  of  a  new  pair  of  ^ 
or  a  new  book  of  poetry;  just  fast 
able  Plough  to  fed  superior  to  both 
thoroughly  stylish  and  the  thorouj 
dowdy;  just  unconventional  enoug 
scorn  the  pose  of  upper  Fifth  Av( 
as  well  as  of  Greenwich  Village; 
lonely  enough  to  dream  and  to  ei 
one's  loneliness  for  half  a  day. 

So  one  could  go  on  forever.  1 
plain  that  my  ideal  is  simply  tha 
the  Little  Bear.  His  porridge,  yoi 
member.  Goldilocks  found  neither 
hot,  nor  too  cold,  but  just  hot  enoi 
his  bed  not  too  hard  or  too  soft, 
just  right. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  ei 
by  temperament  or  by  volurn 
growth  in  grace,  the  Little  Bear 
Goldilocks  are  patterns  for  certah 
my  acquaintance,  who,  never  wil 
to  accept  the  Doctrine  of  the  Meai 
there  such  a  doctrine?),  go  miser 
all  their  lives.  They  can  see  no  g 
in  being  a  little  bit  sick,  a  little  bit  1 
gry,  a  little  bit  poor,  a  little  bit  Ion 
Therefore  they  find  no  good  in  { 
thing;  for  life  deals  out  her  little 
with  a  generous  hand,  no^matt^  i 
sparing  she  may  be  of  her  wholes. 

But  I  cannot  preach  to  such  uni 
idealists,  being  well  aware  that  my  < 
standard  of  just  enough  may  not  t 
at  all  with  theirs.  For  instance,  ' 
shall  say  when  another  is  just  d 
enough  to  ei\joy  getting  clean?    ' 
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his  stolen  p)Otatoes 
e  railway  ties,  and 
ond  box-car,  would 
easoned  and  pickled 
dream  of  the  least 
tubful  of  hot  water; 
me  of  the  shell-pink 
nt  lace  would  shud- 
)f  soot  plant  itself  on 
,  or  her  ivory  fingers 
a  greasy  dish-pan. 
es  to  greater  things 
)t  tell  other  people 
ose  the  very  least  of 
3ast  of  Fortune,  and, 
great  deal  of  Love, 
themselves  with  the 
ks  that  just  enough 
le  intimate  and  pre- 
dl  normal  creatures 
-wide  celebrity,  and 

live  in,  and  a  hun- 
an  his  remotest  bid- 
eny  him?  Perhaps, 
Groldilocks's  size,  he 
liked  being  just  sick 

lammie-baa-broth, 
^stals  on  his  eyes,  or 
o  scrimp  and  screw 
y  some  superfluous 
a  real  fountain-pen, 
rout  rod ! 

Id  say  that  I  have 
id  uncivilized  scan- 
Fhat  is  not  true.  I 
coming  to  me,  and 
road,  there  are  all 
enoughs  to  give  me 
t  to  heaven  and  find 
get  tired  enough  by 
liose  golden  streets 
It  glassy  sea  to  feel 
id  purr  like  a  foot 
lould  drop  down  be- 
jrely  find  odd  jobs 
t  tired  on. 

ter  not  try  that,  for 
that  nothing  down 
ttle  Bear's  porridge. 


In  fact,  the  very  soul  of  hell  is  that  it 
has  no  just  enoughs  an3nvhere.  HeU  is 
Idealism  turned  topsy-turvy. 

So  I  will  ask  of  heaven  only  that  it 
make  no  error  to  the  other  extreme. 
There  must  be  some  night  there,  some 
poverty,  some  sickness,  some  hunger. 
But  not  too  much. 

How  desperately  afraid  we  are,  after 
all,  of  absolute  perfection!  How  nat- 
ural it  was  that  Adam  and  Eve  could 
not  have  borne  the  perfect  garden  any 
longer  without  hating  it  and  each  other! 

One  can  almost  argue,  in  this  mood, 
that  the  Old  Serpent,  who  was  more 
subtle  than  all  the  other  beasts  that 
God  had  made,  was  just  bad  enoughl 

THE   COMING  SUBJECT 

'Howdy?'  came  the  greeting  of  my 
voluble  friend,  as  he  stopped  me  in 
the  midst  of  my  Saturday  morning  er- 
rands about  town.  'So  you're  back  at 
work!  And  still  teaching  English! 
Foolish!  Very  foolish!  Science  is  the 
subject  to-day.  We  need  science.  Or, 
if  you  must  have  language,  why  not 
Spanish?  That  is  becoming  more  im- 
portant every  day.  No  more  defunct 
branches  for  the  wise  student.  Silent 
tongues  do  not  call  the  live  man.' 

I  opened  my  lips,  preparatory  to 
verbal  expression  in  a  live  language. 

'Oh,  yes,'  continued  Sir  Voluble,  'the 
usual  excuse.  English  is  in  general  use. 
Then  why  over-emphasize  ?  It  dissem- 
inates itself.  We  English-bom  do  not 
need  you.  As  for  the  foreign  element — 
they  soon  pick  up  a  vocabulary  suffi- 
cient for  their  needs,  without  you  en- 
thusiasts, who  preside  over  English  in 
the  most  impossible  form  for  popular 
utility.  If  you  taught  science  now,  or 
Spanish !  There  is  your  coming  subject !  * 

I  made  my  departure  during  his  in- 
taking  of  breath,  the  name  of  the  com- 
ing subject  following  me  to  the  door  of 
the  shoe-shop  a  few  yards  away. 
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'Well,  did  you  find  my  shoe?*  I 
asked. 

The  alert  black  eyes  sparkled  their 
assent.  The  little  waxed  moustache 
twitched  with  suppressed  enjoyment  of 
the  joke. 

'Ach,  ya!  Ihafheem.  He  eez  feexed.' 

A  grimy  right  hand  flourished  the 
shoe  wildly  before  my  face,  and  the 
glib  tongue  continued  the  narration 
to  the  nervous  accompaniment  of  the 
left. 

*I  say  when  you  go  las'  time — Damn 
heem!  I  fine  heem!  All  day  it  could 
take  me,  but  I  fine  heem!  I  chase  heem 
all  over  store.  He  nowhere.  I  chase 
heem  een  pile,  een  comer,  een  drawer  — 
allwheres  I  chase  heem  —  he  nowhere. 
Sometime  I  see  shoe  on  peg  where  I 
leef  heem  when  man  come!  Ach!  I 
grab  heem!*  —  This  with  dramatic 
demonstrations.  —  *I  grab  heem  —  I 
hole  heem  up  —  I  look  at  heem!  Ach! 
Mein  GottI  You  eez  de  shoe!' 

I  departed  for  the  Chinese  laundry. 
The  Chinaman  shuflfled  forward.  His 
passive  yellow  face  reflected  no  emo- 
tion as  he  wrapped  the  shirt  in  its  white 
paper  and  hunted  for  the  ball  of  string. 
The  string  was  apparently  missing.  He 
padded  to  and  fro  in  vain,  and  from 
the  gentle  murmur,  I  judged  that  he 
was  slowly  and  safely  troubled. 

'Dammee  stringee  gonee  —  dam- 
mee  stringee  gonee  —  dammee  stringee 
gonee — ' 

He  finally  inserted  a  pin  to  do  duty 
for  the  string,  his  motionless  lips  still 
emitting  the  fascinating  refrain  about 
the  lost  ball. 

As  I  went  up  the  steps  to  the  street,  a 
sprinkle  or  two  announced  a  shower 
close  at  hand.  I  hurried  along,  but  the 
shower  caught  up  with  me,  and  ran 
ahead  of  me  through  the  streets.  Those 
unnecessarily  abroad  hastened  indoors 
or  under  awnings.  I  crossed  the  street, 
weight  on  heels  on  the  dangerously 
slippery  pavement;  then  stopped  to 


witness  a  modem  Italian  drama,  8 
scene,  all  characters  on  stage. 

An  apartment  house  was  in  proci 
constmction.  A  number  of  the  p< 
branches  of  iEneas's  family-tree 
been  engaged  in  their  ancestor's  cl 
occupation — building.  They  now  8 
waging  verbal  war  with  the  Dut( 
the  person  of  their  boss,  a  stolid 
man,  who,  between  pipe-puffs,  coi 
ued  his  commands. 

'Go  on  mit  dem  bricks,  I  teU 
Hustle  mit  dem  bricks.' 

Some  of  the  meeker  sheep  startc 
obey,  but  were  restrained  by  th 
censed  gestures  and  staccato  Italic 
the  stronger-minded.  One  bold  s 
pushed  to  the  front  and  a  dial 
ensued. 

'You  hustle  mit  dem  bricks.'  ] 
Puff. 

'It  rain.    Men  say  no  work.' 
elusive  gestures. 

'I  tell  you  hustle  mit  dem  bricli 
no  money.'    A  decisive  gesture. 

The  hero  shmgged  his  shoulders 
confronted  his  supporters. 

'Damma  boss!  We  no  work.  B 
Get  wet!  Seek!  Dead!  ToheUw 
money!' 

Poorer,  but  conqueror,  he  led 
comrades  to  the  unfinished  bases 
and  their  abandoned  coats.   The 
puffed  after  them  sullenly. 

I  laughed  as  I  tumed  my  home 
ner,  nearly  colliding  with  three  g 
whose  ideas  were  wont  to  form  pai 
a  dull  conclusion  to  my  teaching  < 
I  should  explain  that  they  were 
foreign-bom.  They  barely  nodde< 
me,  but  this  remark  came  back  to  i 

'New  glad  rags!  An'  out  in  all 
soup!     Wha'  d'yer  know  about  tfa 

On  my  own  doorstep  I  stood 
pondered.  Then,  with  absent-miii 
ease  bom  of  habit,  I  took  out  my  n 
book  and  wrote:  'If  you  could  t( 
science,  now  —  or  Spanish.  Thn 
your  Coming  SubjecU' 
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ays  of  liking  to  read, 
the  delight  of  it;  some 
ome,  again,  to  learn 

find  out  something 
ow,  the  right  way  to 
pal  is  for  the  delight 
:o  speculate  about  the 
ion,  you  may  do  so  to 

About  her  past,  the 
lat  she  has  told  him, 
ript  he  knows  a  good 

five  months  she  has 
tgether  at  his  instiga- 

frequently  and  with 
iiflBcultie^  of  her  task 
iarist's  frugal  practice 
des  of  the  sheet;  but 

varying  with  the  life 
id  the  quality  of  the 
il  clue  to  kindred  por- 
pt.  The  method  em- 
and,  later;  fragments 
,  smoothing  out  the 
JT  the  most  part,  they 
Kiing  after  the  fashion 
'"er  of  picture-puzzles. 
;ment  is  completed,  it 
nd  in  this  way  Miss 
i  a  card  system  that 
I  scientific  museum, 
filed  in  sequence,  and 
a  t\T>ed  off  just  as  it 
:ept  for  capitals  and 
)riginal,  the  style  em- 
lIs  and  no  punctua- 
;riptions  dug  up  by 


our  American  obses- 
the  very  structure  of 
tortuous  shapes,  and 
ocial  or  personal,  of 
ik  in  political  terms. 
id  highly  stimulating 
lUghts  discharge  into 
and  we  are  very  glad 
f  publishing  it.  As  all 


men  know,  he  is  Principal  of  Manchester 
College,  Oxford,  and,  incidentally,  editor  of 
the  Hibbert  Journal.  Anne  Douglas  Sedg- 
wick (Mrs.  Basil  de  S61incourt)  is  again  at 
work  in  England,  after  two  years  of  service 
with  her  husband  in  France.  Edwin  Bonta 
is  a  S3iraciise  architect,  who  saw  much  of 
the  Russian  people,  owing  to  his  years  of 
relief  work  during  the  war. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  long  ago  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  Atlantic  staff,  has  re- 
turned to  the  office,  and  is  now  in  editor- 
ial charge  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 
All  we  may  say  about  the  writer  of  'Boys' 
is  that  the  author  has  had  ample  opportun- 
ity to  know  them.  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson, 
best  known,  perhaps,  by  his  striking  vol- 
ume, Daily  Breads  has  often  contributed  to 
the  Atlantic.  A  poem  of  his,  which  we  are 
particularly  glad  to  recall  to  the  reader,  is 
*  Solway  Ford,*  which  appeared  in  the  Atlan- 
tic in  October,  1913.  These  are  stanzas 
which  we  have  never  forgotten.  C.  Gouver- 
neur  Hoffman,  a  new  contributor,  is  a  New 
Yorker,  who  saw  service  with  the  American 
Air  Force  during  the  war. 

*  *  ♦ 

A.  Edward  Newton,  with  whose  literary 
achievement  this  magazine  has  been  so 
closely  identified,  'commenced  author'  with 
his  papers  on  'The  Amenities  of  Book-Col- 
lecting '  in  the  Atlantic  for  March  and  April, 
1915.  Mrs.  Helen  EUwanger  Hanford 
sends  this  her  first  contribution  from  a 
Southern  college  town.  Edward  Yeomans, 
a  Chicago  manufacturer,  contributed  a  pa- 
per on  'Geography'  to  our  February  issue. 
The  Schauffler  family,  in  spite  of  predi- 
lections for  music  and  literature,  can  be 
warlike  on  occasion.  Robert  Haven  Schauf- 
fler had  four  brothers,  seven  nephews,  and 
two  cousins  in  the  army  and  navy  during 
the  war,  of  whom  not  one  was  drafted.  All 
the  brothers  were  over  the  draft  age.  Of  the 
thirteen,  seven  served  in  France  and  three 
in  Germany,  and  there  are  three  Croix  de 
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Querre  in  the  family.  Furthermore,  Mrs. 
Schauffler»  then  mmiarried,  served  as  a  War 
Camp  Commwiity  Service  Worker. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Claudia  Cranston,  a  young  Texan  of 
Quaker  descent,  now  living  in  New  York, 
was  the  author  of  two  fanciful  sketches,  'A 
Thm  Day'  and  'The  Invisible  Garden,' 
which  we  printed  in  July,  1918,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1919,  respectively.  James  G.  Coir 
zens  is  a  fourth-form  boy  at  the  Kent 
School  in  Connecticut. 

I  entered  the  school  at  the  bottom  [he  writes]. 
I  have  been  personally  affected  by  some  of  the 
experiences  whidi  Mr.  Parmelee  mentions.  [In 
'A  Boarding-School  Inquiry/  January  AUantic.] 
Most  of  the  fellows  of  boarding-school  age  are 
woefully  ignorant  of  the  beautiful  things  of  life 
whid^  they  do  not  yet  appreciate.  Tlus  comes 
later.  At  Kent,  however,  I  have  never  known 
anyone  to  be  seriously  ridiculed  because  he  en- 
joyed nature,  good  pictures,  or  good  music.  The 
tx>y  who  really  cares  for  these  things  is  not  wor- 
ried by  disparaging  remarks  from  those  who  don't 
understand. 

Another  boy,  a  sixteen-year-older  from  an 
Eastern  boarding-school,  writes  as  follows: 

I  had  the  latest  AtlarUiCf  so  you  see  I  did  not 
lack  good  reading  matter.  I  thmk  the  article  on 
the  boarding-school  is  wonderfully  correct  and 
flood.  Any  man  who  is  able  to  see  the  facts  in  the 
Ii^t  that  the  author  saw  them  in,  and  he  saw 
them  incorrectly  in  not  a  sin^^e  detail,  deserves 
credit.  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  onlv  a  boy  him- 
self in  sudi  a  'prep  school  would  be  able  to 
think  in  that  fashion.  But  what  he  says  about 
the  present-day  school-fellow  is  absolutely  indis- 
putable. His  boy  waiting  till  he  is  alone  to  play 
good  music  on  his  Victrola  for  fear  of  jibes  rrom 
Uie  others  is  probably  in  every  school;  and  fur- 
thermore the  conditions  which  force  this  boy  to 
do  this  in  all  probability  exist  in  every  school. 
Hie  boy  who  reads  good  literature,  who  likes 
flood  music,  is  considered  snobbish;  the  naturalist 
IS  an  eccentric.  1  am  not  agreeing  with  the  author 
because  of  any  personal  experience,  but  because 
of  my  observations  in  my  school.  I  begin  to  real- 
ize that  in  almost  any  company  of  fellows  an  at^ 
tempt  to  start  a  discussion  about  current  events 
would  be  jumped  on  inunediately  and  would  be, 
at  the  best,  very  short-lived.  However,  after  all, 
were  not  these  conditions  identical  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years  ago?  Will  they  not  be  the  same 
that  many  years  hence?  The  world  must  be  the 
same  always,  fellows  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty  are  bound  to  be  the  same  the  world 
over  and  for  all  time.  Of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tions to  everything. 


Robert  KUbum  Root  is  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Princeton.    Victoc  S.  Clarl^  ecoa- 


omist  and  student  of  contemp 
tory,  and  for  several  years  past  oi 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wi 
is  now  controlling  the  political  d 
the  Living  Age,  published  from  tl 
office.  Dt.  Clark  has  just  return 
visit  to  Japan.  Frank  W.  Ta 
many  years  Henry  Lee  Professor 
cal  Economy  at  Harvard,  is  recog 
leading  political  economist.  He  1 
ly  resigned  from  the  United  Sti 
Commission  of  which  he  had  been 
since  1917.  His  Principles  of  . 
(1911)  is  perhaps  the  most  notable 
merous  publications.  Arthur  Gre 
an  English  economist  and  studeu 
problems.  At  one  time  Lecturei 
nomics  at  the  University  of  Le 
now  General  Secretary  of  the  C 
the  study  of  International  Relati< 
Kulamer,  of  Czecho-Slovak  ori 
lawyer  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvanii 


This  appeal,  tragic  in  our  ears  ai 
chorus  of  *The  Trojan  Women,' 
print  as  showing  how  fruitful,  tl 
Europe,  is  the  harvest  of  ancient 

Give  us  Liberty,  or  give  us  Death! 

'Better  a  free  life  of  few  hours, 
years  of  servitude  and  shackles.*  We,' 
men  of  Thrace,  have  solenmly  sworn 
no  other  resolution  of  our  question,  [ 
fore  the  conference  in  Paris,  but  the  u 
land  with  Mother  Greece. 

The  souls  of  our  beloved  dead  shd 
us  and  their  bones  will  have  no  peac 
were  we  to  accept  less. 

We  seek  nothing  that  does  not  be 
We  only  desire  the  freeing  of  the  ]an< 
live. 

Our  hearts  bleed,  danger  and  despai 
our  heads.  Our  only  dierished  hop< 
sacred  desires  are  ignored.  Our  expect 
we,  too,  ma^  live  free  in  our  beautii 
Greek  from  unmemorial  time,  are  exti 

In  these  momentous  times,  and  this 
agony,  we,  the  women  of  Thrace,  app 
the  women  of  America,  who  have  th( 
tune  to  be  bom  free,  and  inhale  the 
liberty  and  Uie  inspiring  air  of  vour  la 
the  clarion  call  of  danger  for  downtn 
Thrace. 

When  the  servitude  yokes  are  cast  a 
the  pec^les  of  Europe  are  freed,  our 
land  suffers. 

We  hope  for  nothing  less  than  th 
Thrace  with  Mother  Greece,  and  the 
her  from  her  depressing  bonds. 

We.  for  whofe  centuries,  suffered  ( 
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iword  of  Turk  and  Bul- 
ly,  over  our  heads;  our 
lives  of  our  fathers  and 
s  and  daughters  are  not 

I  cruel  persecutions,  de- 
propriations,  imprison- 
i  vers  ions  to  Mohamme- 
iT  houses  of  worship  and 
the  proper  time  to  cast 
ranny. 

ing  in  Europe,  a  war  of 
e,  we,  the  Greek  women 
>ed  that  the  time  had 
freed  and  throw  herself 
Greece. 

disappointed.  Greek 
I  those  beasts  in  human 
)leeds,  in  full  twentieth 
f  bloodthirsty  Turks. 
I  of  the  powerful,  that 
ist  tyranny  and  for  the 
en,  when  hundreds  and 
"s  fought  beside  the  Al- 
ls of  thousands  suffered 
the  hands  of  Bulgar  and 
inds  of  women,  old  folks 
gry,  and  downcast  from 
1  and  unlamented,  far 
T  all  these,  we  see  our 
,  the  twentieth  century, 
lambs  to  slaughter.  The 
day  to  day,  worse. 
>f  life,  neither  in  to^^Ti 
)se  in  the  fields  are  mer- 
lers  and  robberies  con- 
t  is  to-morrow  in  store 

enseless. 

tunes  hang  in  the  baU 
ou  hopefully,  and  pleads 
le  name  of  all  the  t>T- 
n  of  Thrace,  that  by  all 
1  you  raise  your  voice, 
press,  through  meetings, 
ir  rights  that  are  being 

!  freedom-loving  Ameri- 
is,  and  thanking  you  in 
erely  yours, 

fr  15,  1919. 

a). 


ain  Talk  to  Teachers  * 
fep  interest.     Here  is 

o,  December  17,  1919. 

\&y  a  few  words  regard - 
irticle  *  Plain  Talk  to 
er  Atlantic.  He  deplores 
lirit  among  teachers,  but 
he  reason  for  it.   May  I 


The  teacher  expresses  the  enthunasniB,  the 
ideas  of  other  people.  She  is  bound  by  a  cast-iron 
graded  course,  which  obliges  her  to  teach  certain 
definite  things.  As  to  her  methods,  she  must  use 
those  desired  by  her  superiors  —  principals  or 
supervisors.  Her  judgment,  her  ideals,  her  com- 
mon sense,  her  conscience  must  be  set  aside. 
Many  times  she  teaches  what  she  knows  is  not 
best  for  her  pupils  —  but  she  must  not  'reason 
why,'  or  *  make  reply.*  She  is  treated  like  a  cog 
in  a  machine,  and  naturally  becomes  like  one. 

Mr.  Brubacker  compares  teachers  to  doctors 
and  lawyers !  WTiat  doctor  advises  patients,  gives 
prescriptions,  or  performs  surgical  operations 
under  the  orders  of  superiors  who  never  allow 
him  to  use  his  own  ideas,  and  give  him  no  free- 
dom to  think  or  (act  as  he  judges  best?  A  law- 
yer, or  architect,  or  writer  expresses  his  own 
judgments;  a  teacher  cannot,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  compared  to  the  members  of  other  pro- 
fessions. After  a  few  attempts  to  do  and  dare, 
most  of  them,  tiring  of  the  'Everlasting  Nay* 
of  their  supervisors,  give  up  in  despair,  and  plod 
along,  trying  to  keep  their  positions  by  doing 
meekly  what  they  are  ordered  to  do.  Hence  their 
lack  of  'professional  conduct.* 

Respectfully, 

Grade  Teacher. 

Another  teacher  writes:  — 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  article  'Plain  Talk 
to  Teachers,*  by  A.  R.  Brubacker. 

I  have  been  a  teacher  for  many  years  in  a  spe- 
cial line.  —  training  of  nurses,  —  and  I  deplore 
the  evidence  of  many  destructive  elements  in  my 
own  line  of  w^ork,  as  well  as  in  high  schools,  nor- 
mals, etc.  Two  faults  particularly  I  have  had  to 
contend  with  in  practically  all  my  pupils  —  par- 
ticularly those  just  out  of  school:  stressing  meth- 
ods instead  of  principles,  which  tends  to  negative 
reasoning  because  it  emphasizes  memory;  and, 
second,  the  effort  to  learn  pupils  instead  of  teach- 
ing them,  by  preparing  sets  of  tasks  and  then 
pouring  them  into  the  mind.  Our  teaching 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  make  for  thinking;  for 
when  we  get  a  thinker,  then  we  get  a  learner. 
And  if  the  direction  of  the  life  has  been  borne  in 
mind  for  constructive  purposes,  principles  will 
work  out  through  thinking  for  good  results  in  the 
individual.    Very  truly  yours. 


To  anyone  who  can  speak  of  *  Cousin 
Abe,*  the  editor  listens  hat  in  hand.  We 
are  glad  to  pass  on  to  our  readers  this  in- 
teresting letter. 

Dear  Atiantic, — 

Mr.  Morgan's  article,  'New  Light  on  Lincoln*s 
Boyhood,'  in  the  February  Atlantic,  reminds  me 
of  the  stories  I  used  to  hear  from  my  mother 
about  her  uncle  Tom.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Lincoln,  brother  to  Thomas  Lincoln,  hence 
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fint  ooann  to  Abe  lincobi.  When  John  and 
Thomas  left  the  old  linooln  home  in  Rockingham 
County,  Virginia,  John,  my  grandfather,  settled 
in  (Muo  and  Thomas  in  Kentucky.  Mother's 
stories  about  her  uncle  did  not  extend  beyond  his 
residence  in  Kentucky.  Living  somewhat  remote 
from  her  early  home,  she  was  fond  of  telling  us 
children  about  the  scenes  and  events  of  her  giri- 
hood  and  her  family  history.  What  she  said  al^ut 
Uncle  Tom  agrees  on  the  whole  with  incidents  of 
his  life  already  published,  hence  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  One  incident,  however,  I  have  not 
aeen  in  print,  namely  a  skbmish  with  Indians  in 
which  Uncle  Tom  was  slightly  wounded. 

My  brother,  John  Lincoln  Hicks,  was  named 
for  his  grandfather. 

I  voted  for  Cousin  Abe  in  1860,  responded  to 
his  first  call  for  volunteers,  and  served  through- 
out the  war.  I  never  sought  any  favor  from  Abe, 
and,  unlike  John  Lynch,  I  never  had  occasion  to 
thrash  anyone  for  disrespect  to  him. 

As  for  the  alleged  poverty  of  the  Lincolns,  I  can 
say  this:  John  Lincoln  was  a  substantial  farmer, 
and  I  never  heard  any  hint  that  his  brother  was 
any  less  fortunate  or  less  worthy  of  respect.  Un- 
like Andrew  Johnson,  Abe  Lincoln's  boyhood  was 
not  darkened  or  embittered  by  any  sense  of  social 
inferiority. 

'Uncle  Tom  made  the  little  wheels.*  That  sen- 
tence in  Mr.  Morgan's  article  brings  vividly  to 
mind  the  cheerful  picture  of  my  mother  sitting 
at  her  spinning-wheel,  deftly  drawing  out  the 
smooth  linen  thread.  The  'little  ^eel*  was 
turned  with  a  treadle  and  spun  hetcheled  Bbx. 
The '  big  wheel  *  was  twirled  about  with  the  right 
hand  on  a  spoke,  and  the  woolen  thread  drawn 
out  by  walkmg  backward  with  the  carded  roll  in 
the  l^t  hand.  Frequently  both  wheels  were  hum- 
ming at  once,  mother  at  the  little  wheel  and  one 
of  niy  sisters  at  the  big  wheel. 

Like  Cousin  Abe,  I  wore  in  boyhood  home-spun 
and  home-woven  linen  and  woolen.  We  left  the 
linen  in  its  natural  color  instead  of  dyeing  it  with 
walnut  or  butternut.  For  table-cloths  we  bleach- 
ed it. 

One  of  Mr.  Morgan's  statements  challenges 
critical  comment.  'Very  little  wheat  was  raised, 
as  it  had  to  be  cut  with  a  scythe,  threshed  with  a 
flail,  and  carried  to  some  small  water-power  for 
grinding.'  Cutting  wheat  with  a  scythe  pertains 
to  a  later  period  than  Lincoln's  boyhood.  The 
sickle  was  the  more  primitive  tool,  and  its  use 
persisted  even  into  my  own  bovhood.  Then  came 
the  cradle,  a  broad  scythe  reinforced  with  curved 
rods,  to  hold  the  wheat  cut  at  one  stroke.  Much 
strength  and  skill  were  required  to  swing  the 
cradle  and  lay  the  golden  grain  evenly  for  binding 
into  sheaves. 

As  for  the  use  of  the  'flail,'  treading  out  the 
grain  with  horses  was  much  more  frequent  and 
efficient.  Many  a  day  have  I  sat  astride  of  staid 
old  Bob,  with  frisky  voung  Tib  by  his  side,  swing- 
ing round  and  round  the  circle,  and  I  doubt  not 
Cousin  Abe  had  a  similar  experience. 

L.  E.  HiCKB. 
AUOUBTA,  Ga. 


One  of  the  ways  not  to  recom 
wares  is  illustrated  by  the  Mucid 
of  the  following  note. 

Deab  Atlantic, — 

Man,  to  sustain  his  earthly  being  i 
its  power  of  activity,  must  engage 
endeavors  relative  to  his  general  foi 
such  exertions  he  gains  double  compi 
livelihood  and  the  preservation. 

To  thus  employ  his  energy  for  pe 
nance  he  must  seek  active  and  progi 
ters  where  his  serviceable  efforts  ma 
merdal  usefulness,  and  where  throug 
licttation  he  may  obtain  the  desired  € 

Being  thus  informed  of  the  moder 
solicitation,  I  write  this  letter  to  you 
my  pressing  desire  for  literary  em] 
seek  profitable  work  in  the  literary  t 
suit  indeed  barren  of  joy. 

I  am  a  writer  new  and  unknown 
thus  free  of  ^ory  and  fame,  m^  lit 
move  on  unread  and  if  read,  misunc 
my  writing  is  based  on  a  system  of  h 
sophy  that  is  new;  and  being  ne^ 
strange. 

This  system  conceived  I  aim  to  ex 
say  form  of  simple  delivery,  in  a  styl< 
rectness.  My  aim  is  to  enlighten 
beings,  not  a  mere  few  with  obecur 
tion;  for  the  thoughts  I  wish  to  diffui 
cate  are  of  the  vital  problems  pei 
average  thinking  man. 

It  is  therefore  that  I  earnestly  ask ; 
me  a  reading,  a  careful  reading;  that 
for  then  you  will  perceive  the  unive 
tance  and  human  usefulness  in  th< 
work.  And  by  obtaining  for  publicati 
ary  and  philosophic  work  you  will  i 
courage  and  sustain  this  humble  wril 
will  add  glory  to  your  name  and 
mankind.  Permit  me  to  send  an  essay 
telligent  perusal.  I  may  also  fumisl 
poems  and  short  stories  that  are  unt 

A  speedy  response  to  this  call  will  i 

oei ved  in  joy,  for  great  will  my  suspense 

Your  earnest  and  humble  servi 

The  suspense  was  great,  but 

brief. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Atla 
text  of  many  remarks,  deprecato 
thusiastic,  minatory  and  exulting 
one  we  like  best  to  quote  cot 
through  the  kindness  of  a  reader,  ] 
Wilder,  who  reminds  us  of  this 
impromptu  of  Dr.  Holmes:  — 

When  the  toughs,  as  we  call  them,  gi 

and  dutiful. 
All  worship  the  good,  and  the  tru 

beautiful. 
And,  preying  no  longer  as  lion  and  v 
All  read  the  Atlantic,  as  persons  of  c 
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PRJSON  CRUELTY 


BY  FRANK  TANNENBAUM 


To  the  uninitiated,  prison  cruelty 
seems  to  be  a  rare  and  isolated  phenom- 
enon. When  on  occasion  instances  of  it 
become  known  and  the  community  has 
its  smse  of  decency  outraged,  there  is 
generally  a  demand  for  investigation  f 
and  removal  of  the  guilty  warden  and 
keeper.  \^th  that  achieved,  the  aver- 
age citizen  settles  back  comfortably  into 
the  old  habits  of  life,  without  asking  too 
many  questions,  and  with  the  general 
asBumption  that,  after  all,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  prisons  should  be  turned 
into  palaces. 

To  him  who  goes  into  the  matter 
more  deeply,  there  is  the  added  com- 
fort, not  only  that  the  given  warden 
has  been  punished  for  cruelty,  but  that 
there  are  legal  and  constitutional  pro- 
visions against  its  reappearance.  Our 
laws  provide  against  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments,  and  to  the  average  mind, 
with  its  faith  in  the  law,  this  is  sufficient 
assuranceagainst  their  repetition.  These 
(acts,  added  to  the  infrequ^icy  of  the 
publicity,  str^igth^i  the  general  feeling 
that  prison  brutality  is  a  personal  mat- 
ter for  which  particular  individuals  are 
responsible. 

This  is  the  general  view.  But  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  prison 
organization,  brutality  is  a  constant 

A 


factor  —  constant  as  the  prison  itself; 
and  the  publicity  which  upon  occasion 
makes  it  known  to  the  public  has  only 
an  accidental  relation  to  the  thing  it- 
self. It  is  some  fortimate  approach  on 
the  part  of  an  inmate  to  the  publicity 
forces  in  the  conmiunity,  or  some  ac- 
cidental trial,  such  as  brought  before 
the  public  the  current  charges  against 
Bedford,  which  makes  it  evident  that 
brutality  exists  in  a  particular  institu- 
tion. It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  trial  at  which  the 
charges  of  brutality  at  Bedford  were 
brought  in  as  a  part  of  the  court  proce- 
dure, brutality  might  have  existed  for  a 
long  period  of  time  without  general  pub- 
lic knowledge.  I  am  stressing  this  point 
because  it  helps  to  carry  the  import- 
ant fact  that  cruelty  in  prison  and  pub- 
licity about  it  are  not  closely  related. 

Historically,  cruelty  has  always  mark- 
ed prison  administration.  We  have  rec- 
ords of  brutality  in  prisons  stretching 
over  all  written  histor>%  and  including 
practically  every  nation  of  which  we 
have  written  records.  Prison  brutality 
is  both  continuous  and  universal.  Pub- 
licity, public  indignation,  investiga- 
tion, removal  of  officials,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  reform  methods  have,  up 
to  the  present  time,  been  ineffective  in 
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eHminating  brutality  from  prison  ad- 
ministnition. 

A  prison  is  primarily  a  grouping  of 
human  beings  involving  problems  of 
cooperation  and  discipline.  As  such,  it 
gives  room  forthe  play  of  all  the  various 
emotions  and  instincts  common  to  man 
in  any  other  grouping.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  striking  difference.  This  dif- 
ference is  that  the  man  in  the  prison, 
just  because  he  is  shut  out  and  away 
from  the  world,  is  forced,  so  to  speak, 
to  become  a  closer  neighbor  to  him- 
self, and  therefore  exhibits  most  of  the 
instincts  and  passions,  the  loves  and 
hates,  the  boldness  and  the  fear,  com- 
mon to  men,  but  in  a  more  intense, 
more  direct,  and  less  concealed  way.  A 
prison  is,  in  a  sense,  the  greatest  labora- 
tory of  human  psychology  that  can  be 
found.  It  compels  men  to  live  social 
lives  —  for  man  lives  primarily  by  be- 
ing social  —  under  unsocial  conditions, 
and  it  therefore  strains  to  the  breaking- 
point  those  things  that  come  naturally 
to  people  in  a  free  environment.  The 
fact  that  men  are  more  sensitive,  more 
self-conscious,  more  suspicious,  more 
intensely  filled  with  craving,  more  pas- 
sionately devoted  in  hate  and  in  love, 
—  just  because  most  of  these  emotions 
are  expressed  in  idea  rather  than  in 
fact,  —  makes  the  prison  a  grouping  of 
men  requiring  very  delicate  and  sym- 
pathetic treatment.  This  is  the  general 
background  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  discussion  of  prison 
administration,  and  in  any  analysis  of 
the  forces  that  lead  toward  prison  bru- 
tality. Like  every  human  grouping, 
the  prison  group  is  complex,  and  all  that 
one  may  hope  to  do  in  an  analysis  is  to 
describe  what  seem  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  situation. 


n 

Our  approach  to  the  criminal  is  the 
first  element  in  any  consideration  of 


prison  brutality.  It  is  obi 
somehow  or  other  our  feeling 
criminal  is  differmt  from  c 
about  othermembersof  the  cc 
We  fed  diffenoitly  about  hi 
we  are  under  the  impression 
a  being  distinctly  different 
selves.  Just  why  he  is  differe 
in  what  degree  he  is  dif 
whether  the  differ^ice  is  reall 
is  basic  in  the  man  himself  n 
in  our  assumption  about  the 
not  concern  the  average  pe 
know  that  he  is  differ^it.  Tl 
common  to  most  people,  and, 
it  is  shared  by  officials  concc 
prison  administration. 

The  elements  that  go  to  t] 
of  this  attitude  may  broad 
scribed  in  the  following  tei 
first  apparent  fact  is  that  we 
dinarily  distinguish  between 
a  man  has  done  and  the  ] 
self.  We  tend  to  translate  a 
lated  act  into  a  whole  being, 
all  of  the  man's  past,  with  its 
able  imrecorded  emotions  a 
We  make  the  crime  and  the 
onymous.  In  common  parlai 
that  the  man  who  has  stolen 
and  the  man  who  has  commi 
der  is  a  murderer,  summaria 
the  man  in  terms  of  the  singk 
which  we  are  impressed.  We 
to  transfuse  the  one  act  whicb 
like  into  all  of  the  man,  who  n 
from  that  one  act,  be  a  vei 
person,  and  we  place  him  in  i 
distinctly  outside  the  pale  oi 
association  and  consideratic 
different.  Not  only  different, 
worse.  Any  treatment  whi 
seem  imfair  and  unjust  for  p< 
ourselves'  seems,  even  to  the 
less  unfair,  less  unjust,  for  h 
we  have  classified  as  different 
worse  than  ourselves. 

To  this  may  be  added  tl 
and  closely  related   influen< 
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the  feeling  of  dif- 
ify  methods  of  ap- 
ot  in  common  use 
assified.  The  first 
ences  is  undoubt- 
the  man  who  is  in 
ly  undesirable.  A 
y  a  bad  man  in 
It  he  is  a  bad  man 
it,  to  put  it  in  col- 
sociate  with  other 
imself,  because  he 
or,  in  other  words, 
cial  and  deserving 
exclusion  from  the 
'  people  who  may 
nation  if  he  is  let 

to  some  people,  a 
deration  is  the  fact 
riminal  is  not  only 
3.1,  but  also  a  man 
aw.  This  may  not 
strong  emotional 
to  whom  the  law 
vague  and  sacred 
s  forbidden,  but  it 
eful  fact  in  the  life 
ictions  of  officials, 
ass  is  centred  about 
le  law.  A  crime  to 
imarily  be  a  viola- 
)ther  words,  apart 
or  'unsociability' 
liately  concerned, 
law  may  in  itself 
bias  sufficient  to 
n  which,  to  ordin- 
by  *  badness '  and 

element,  which,  in 
I  different  groups, 
y  to  the  general 
criminal  is  a  sin- 
in.  I  refer  to  the 
the  minds  of  re- 
m  crime  and  sin. 
ss  are  considered 
are  recognized  as 


erson,  is  I 

of  law,  \ 

I  is  made   i 


crimes,  yet  for  most  purposes  there  is  a 
sufficient  overlapping  to  add  the  flavor 
of  sin  and  its  consequences  to  the  act  of 
the  criminal. 

A  criminal,  to  the  ordinary  person, 
thus  bad,  unsocial,  a  violator 
and  a  sinner  as  well.  Provision  is  made 
in  these  four  categories  for  the  possibil- 
ity of  condensation  by  almost  every 
member  of  the  community. 

I  have  placed  these  considerations 
first,  not  because  they  are  first  in  im- 
portance, but  because  they  tend  to 
define  the  approach  toward  the  crim- 
inal, on  the  part  of  the  officials  who  are 
to  care  for  him  during  the  period  of 
punishment,  expiation,  or  reform,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  consider  the 
purpose  of  confinement.  I  say  the 
purpose  of  confinement,  because  in 
ordinary  criminal  procedure  confine- 
ment comes  first  and  is  the  basis  for 
punishment  or  reform. 

in 

The  function  of  the  prison  is  to  keep 
the  men  confined.  The  fimction  of  the 
warden  is  to  make  sure  that  the  purpose 
of  the  prison  is  fulfilled.  He  is  primarily 
a  jailer.  That  is  his  business.  Reform, 
pimishment,  expiation  for  sin  —  these 
are  social  policies  determined  by  social 
motives  of  which  he,  as  jailer,  becomes 
the  agent.  He  is  a  jailer  first;  a  reform- 
er, a  guardian,  a  disciplinarian,  or  any- 
thing else,  second.  Anyone  who  has 
been  in  prison,  or  who  knows  the  prison 
regime,  through  personal  contact,  will 
corroborate  this  fact.  The  whole  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  the  jail  isj 
centred  on  keeping  the  men  inside  the 
walls.  Men  in  prison  are  always 
coimted.  They  are  counted  morning, 
noon  and  night.  They  are  counted 
when  they  rise,  when  they  eat,  when 
they  work,  and  when  they  sleep.  Like  a 
miser  hovering  over  his  jingling  coins, 
the  warden  and  the  keepers  are  con- 
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stantly  on  edge  about  the  safety  of  their 
fharges  —  a  safety  of  numbers  first, 
of  well-being  afterwards. 

This  leads  to  some  very  important 
consequenceis.  It  is  the  core  of  the  de- 

ivelopment  of  prison  brutality.  It  is  the 
feeding  basis  upon  which  a  number 
of  other  important  elements  tending  in 
the  direction  of  brutality  depend.  The 
warden  is  human.  Being  human,  he  is 
strongly  inclined  to  follow  the  path  of 
least  resistance.  And  the  path  of  least 
resistance,  in  the  light  of  the  ordinary 
understanding  of  a  prison  warden,  is  to 
make  jail-breaking  hard,  by  making 
the  individual  prisoner  helpless. 

One  of  the  ways  of  making  it  easy  for 
the  warden  to  keep  the  prisoner  safely, 
is  to  prevent  all  f>ossibilities  of  collusion 
among  the  criminals.  He  knows  them 
to  be  dangerous  and  bad  men,  whose  in- 
terests are  diametrically  opposed  to  his. 
They  are  interested  in  freedom.  He  is 
interested  in  keeping  them  confined. 
Collusion  is  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
warden's  programme.  Collusion  may 
be  the  means  toward  escape  —  this  is 
the  great  fear  of  the  warden.  So  he  does 
what  administrative  interests  direct  un- 
der the  circumstances.  He  attempts  to 
isolate  the  individual  from  the  group. 
It  is  easier  to  deal  with  one  individual 
criminal  than  with  a  whole  prison  of 
criminals.  And  so  the  warden  tries  to 
achieve  all  the  benefits  of  isolation,  of 
solitary  confinement,  in  fact,  if  not  in 
form. 

That  this  is  the  warden's  purpose  is 
made  evident  by  a  consideration  of  the 
facts.  At  Blackwell's  Island,  for  in- 
stance, we  were  not  allowed  to  have 
pencils  or  paper  or  thread  in  our  cells, 
because  these  might  become  the  instru- 
ments of  communication  with  other 
prisoners.  The  rule  of  silence  is  another 
itineration  of  the  general  insistence  up- 

^  on  isolation  for  the  individual  prisoner. 

'  1  am  not  forgetting  that  isolation  was 
at  one  time  considered  a  reform;  that 


the  good  Quakers  who  introc 
convinced  of  the  benefits  of 
mimion  with  one's  self  and  oi 
upon  one's  place  and  fort^ 
world.  Be  the  cause  that  I 
lation  into  prison  what  it 
warden  it  is  a  method  of  ad] 
efficiency  which  has  little  re 
original  purpose  which  ma 
an  ideal.  But  isolation,  sup] 
denial  of  association,  of  < 
tion,  of  friendships,  are  thin 
cannot  accept  in  their  o 
without  resistance.  Men  res 
as  men  resist  death,  becaui 
complete  denial  of  social  re 
the  group,  is  a  kind  of  dea 
to  a  gradual  disintegratioi 
distortion  of  the  mind,  t 
deterioration  of  all  that 
valuable  in  personality.  So 
comes  to  the  prisoner  the  m 
taining  a  semblance  of  non 
abnormal  environment.  I 
stinctive  adjustment,  and  is 
sistent  just  in  the  d^ree 
is  suppressed.  There  is  n 
compromise  in  that  issue  I 
warden  and  the  prisoner.  ' 
wants  isolation.  The  men 
group-life.  This  fact  has 
results:  it  makes  for  the  | 
definitely  two-sided  social  o 
There  is  routine,  discipline, 
methodical  aspect  of  the 
which  centres  about  isolatio 
of  confinement  for  the  prise 
opposite  —  insistent,  ingen 
organization  and  group-life 
sphere  of  isolation  contro! 
administrative  machine  in 
A  visitor  entering  the  pri 
side  —  the  formal,  stiflT,  ar 
ary  side  of  the  prison.  T 
knows  the  other.  To  the  ^ 
exists  nothing  but  what  i 
And  what  is  apparent  is 
uniformity,  evenness,  and  la 
tion.  Everything  looks  alik 
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I  runs  by  the  clock, 
ommand  of  the  keep- 
lence.   It  is  the  disci- 

s  formal  organization 
uning  life  —  a  life  of 
K^iation.  Right  under 
lorities,  in  spite  of  all 
[X>8ed,  in  spite  of  the 
ness,  in  spite  of  the 
Nation,  the  men  man- 
sans  and  method  of 
ition.  Anyone  who 
can  recall  a  thousand 
5  with  the  other  pris- 
lers  break  every  rule 
bey  talk,  they  com- 
Lch  other,  they  ex- 
id  they  even  publish 
te  of  all  the  attempts 
Y  do  it  because  they 
las  there  been  a  pris- 
ccessfully  suppressed 
even  solitary  con- 
l. 

son  experience  there 
instances  which  il- 
tant  violation  of  the 
rresistible  insistence 
in  some  form.  We 
to  communicate  with 
ossess  pencil  or  paper 
B  was  a  poor  prisoner, 
ot  a  little  pencil  and 
idden  in  some  crevice 
•  conmiimication,  the 
ried  as  the  day.  For 
le  boys  would  steal  a 
read  from  the  shops, 
I  into  the  cell  for  the 
an  end  to  the  man 
;hat  man  would  pass 
ed  the  end  of  the  gal- 
5  floor,  drawn  against 
inside  a  cell  at  each 
>r,  it  would  serve  as 
IS  of  commimication 
ight.  All  one  had  to 
ip  of  paper  with  the 


cell-niunber  to  the  thread  and  give  it  a 
few  jerks,  and  it  would  be  passed  on  un- 
til it  reached  the  designated  cell. 

Another  instance  illustrative  of  the 
unsuppressible  sociability  of  prison  life 
is  to  be  found  in  the  following  personal 
experience.  Having  been  placed  in 
solitary  confinement  and  kept  there  for 
some  weeks,  and  being  denied  the  right 
to  smoke,  I  was  regularly  supplied  with 
tobacco  in  spite  of  all  rules,  and  in  spite 
of  all  watchfulness.  But  more  striking 
than  this  is  the  story  of  a  piece  of  pie 
that  was  sent  to  my  cell.  One  of  the 
boys  working  in  the  keepers'  mess-hall 
decided  that  I  ought  to  have  a  piece  of 
pie.  Pie  was  served  only  twice  a  year 
in  that  prison,  on  very  special  occasions. 
I  had  the  two  legal  pieces  of  pie  and  one 
illegal  piece,  the  piece  of  pie  stolen  from 
the  officers'  mess-hall  by  a  prisoner. 
He  placed  it  in  a  bag  and  put  my  cell 
number  on  it.  As  I  was  in  solitary  con- 
finement and  he  was  working  outside 
the  prison  proper,  the  piece  of  pie  must 
have  traveled  some  three  days  and  gone 
through  many  different  hands;  and  yet 
it  reached  me  without  mishap,  though 
in  a  rather  dried  and  crushed  form.  As 
pie  it  tasted  very  good;  but  it  tasted 
better  still  because  it  illustrated  the 
intense  social  character  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  prison  group.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  pie  was  rare  to  all  the 
men,  and  that  it  would  have  tasted 
equally  sweet  to  any  one  of  them,  and 
yet  they  passed  it  on  without  eating  it. 

The  breaking  of  the  rules  is  constant, 
discovery  frequent,  and  pimishment 
follows  discovery.  To  the  warden  dis- 
covery spells  lack  of  discipline,  lack  of 
isolation,  danger  of  collusion.  It  means 
that  there  are  not  enough  rules  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  greater  strictness.  It 
means  that  the  danger  of  collusion  is 
serious  and  must  be  prevented.  It  does 
not  mean  to  him  that  there  must  be 
association.  So  the  rules  are  made  more 
niunerous,  the  discipline  stricter,  and 
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the  punishment  more  severe  upon  each 
discovery  ofa  new  violation.  But  to  the 
prisoner  punishment  only  intensifies 
the  need  for  association.  Punishment 
takes  the  form  of  a  greater  isolation,  of 
more  suppression,  and  for  the  prisoner 
has  the  result  of  greater  discontent, 
more  bitterness,  and  the  greater  need 
for  friendship,  for  communication,  and 
the  very  pleasures  of  attempted  as- 
sociation, in  spite  of  opposition.  This 
simply  means  that  the  more  rules  there 
are,  the  more  violations  there  are  boimd 
to  be;  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
violations,  the  more  numerous  the  rules. 
The  greater  the  number  of  violations, 
the  more  brutal  the  punishments;  for 
variety  of  the  punishments  and  their 
intensification  become,  in  the  mind  of 
the  warden,  the  sole  means  of  achiev- 
ing the  intimidation  of  the  prisoner 
by  which  he  rules. 

Brutality  leads  to  brutality.  It 
hardens  official  and  inmate  alike,  and 
makes  it  the  ordinary  and  habitual 
method  of  dealing  with  the  criminal. 
It  adds  hatred  to  the  prisoner's  reac- 
tion against  the  individual  official,  and 
makes  the  individual  official  more  fear- 
ful, more  suspicious,  more  constantly 
alert,  and  develops  in  him  a  reaction  of 
hatred  against  the  prisoner,  making  the 
need  for  brutality  greater  and  its  use 
more  natural.  This  general  consequence 
holds  true  for  the  whole  prison.  The 
punishment  of  the  individual  prisoner 
develops  within  the  whole  prison  a 
feeling  of  discontent  and  hatred  be- 
cause of  the  natural  sympathy  which 
the  prisoners  feel  for  one  whom  they 
know  to  be  no  more  guilty  than  them- 
selves; and  particularly  because  solidar- 
ity of  feeling  is  in  proportion  to  indi- 
vidual physical  helplessness.  This  adds 
to  the  tensity  of  the  situation  in  the 
prison,  adds  fuel  to  the  discontent,  and 
makes  the  need  for  isolation  in  the  light 
of  the  warden's  disciplinary  measures 
more  justified,  brutality  more  normal, 


hatred  on  the  part  of  the  prii 
more  constant,  and  irritati 
general. 

The  use  of  brutality  on  th 
the  warden  comes  as  a  com[ 
natural  process.  It  becomes  a 
administrative  procedure  and 
expectation  on  the  part  of  the 
If  the  warden  is  to  punish  th( 
violating  the  rules,  his  field 
tions  is  very  limited. 

The  rules  being  niunerous, 
tions  corresponding  to  their 
the  bitterness  increasing  with 
and  their  violations,  all  taj 
genuity  of  the  prison  officials 
out  punishments  that  will  fit  tl 
The  men  in  prison  are  already 
of  most  of  the  privileges  ai 
which  are  ordinarily  possessc 
free  man.  They  cannot  be  ta 
as  punishment,  for  they  are  i 
The  only  thing  at  hand  for  t 
officials  upon  which  to  exer 
authority  is  the  prisoner's  l 
bones.  They  cannot  take  awi 
erty,  for  stone  walls  do  a  pris 
They  cannot  deprive  him  of 
erty.  In  prison  most  men  ar 
propertyless.  The  privileges 
and  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  th 
punishment.  Nor  is  there  ths 
and  social  status  which  an 
men  may  be  used  for  purpose 
trol.  Men  in  prison  are  not 
about  their  social  standing.  1 
a  social  status  all  their  own. 
But  this  is  increased  by  punish 
the  punishment  gives  the  p 
standing  and  honor  in  a  pri 
mimity  which  is  enjoyed  an 
men  by  a  martyr  in  a  good  ca 
man  must  be  punished.  And  1 
the  situation  for  which  proced 
find  a  method —  the  dark  < 
vation  for  days  at  a  time, 
strait-jacketing,  handcuffing, 
to  a  door,  or  lifting  from  the 
come  the  immediate  instrui 
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hand.  They  become  so  through  the 
Ifanitation  of  the  field  of  punishment. 
The  habitual  use  of  physical  manhand- 
ling requires  intensification  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  intimidation  by  which 
the  prison  authorities  operate.  In  ad- 
dition, the  physical  manhandling  of  the 
human  body  tends  to  develop  an  indif- 
ference to  human  suffering  and  a  crav- 
ing for  the  imposition  of  cruelty,  which 
increases  with  the  exercise  of  brutality. 
This  is  the  general  setting  for  the 
development  of  other  phases  of  cruelty 
and  brutality.  A  prison,  just  because  it 
centres  on  keeping  the  prisoner  from 
escaping,  succeeds  not  only  in  keeping 
the  prisoner  inside  the  walls,  but  in 
keeping  the  sim  out.  A  prison  is  a  dark, 
damp,  and  cheerless  place. 

IV 

The  harshness,  silence,  twilight,  dis- 
cipline hold  true,  not  only  for  the  pris- 
oner, but  also  for  the  keeper.  The 
keeper,  too,  is  a  prisoner.  He  is  there  all 
day  k>ng,  in  this  atmosphere  of  tense 
emotional  suppression  and  military  dis- 
cipline, and,  in  addition,  he  is  generally 
there  at  least  two  nights  a  week  when 
on  special  duty.  He  is  a  prisoner.  For 
him  there  is  little  beyond  the  exercise  of 
power.  This  exercise  is  a  means  of  es- 
cape and  outlet,  but  it  is  not  a  sufficient 
means.  It  does  not  make  the  keeper  a 
happy  person.  It  makes  him  a  harsh 
and  brutal  one.  The  keeper  subjects 
the  prisoners  to  military  organization, 
but  he  himself  is  subjected  to  a  similar 
rule.  In  the  prison  as  he  is  all  the  time, 
in  constant  contact  with  the  prisoners, 
of  whom  he  sees  more  than  of  his  own 
wife  and  children,  his  contact  is  chiefly 
physical.  He  has  no  social  relations 
with  them.  The  military  discipline  to 
which  he  is  subjected  makes  that  a 
pAnary  rule  of  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  keeper.  TTie  warden  is  not  only 

ftfraid  of  collusion  among  the  prisoners. 


but  he  is  also  afraid  of  collusion  be- 
tween the  prisoners  and  the  keepers. 
The  general  rule  is  that  a  keeper  niust 
not  speak  to  a  prisoner  except  on  strict- 
ly official  business,  and  then  the  words 
must  be  few  and  to  the  point.  This  is 
the  ordinary  rule,  and  the  violation  of  it 
in  the  more  strictly  disciplinary  prisons 
is  followed  by  immediate  and  summary 
pimishment. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason 
why  the  keeper  does  not  associate  with 
the  prisoner.  After  all  A«  is  a  keeper,  an 
official,  a  good  man  (at  least  in  his  own 
judgment).  Whereas  a  convict  is  a 
criminal.  For  his  own  clear  conscience' 
sake  the  keeper  must,  and  does  in- 
stinctively, make  a  sharp  distinction 
between  himself  and  the  man  whom  he 
guards.  This  distinction  in  the  mind  of 
the  keeper  is  absolutely  essential.  It  is 
essential  because  we  cannot  brutally 
impose  our  will  upon  our  equals  and 
betters.  We  can  do  it  only  to  those 
whom  we  believe  to  be  inferior,  —  dif- 
ferent, —  and  not  as  good  as  ourselves. 
In  particular,  it  is  helpful  if  to  this  feel- 
ing there  is  added  a  personal  element  of 
hatred.  It  all  tends  to  make  brutality 
easier  and  more  natural. 

The  keeper,  of  course,  does  not  know 
all  this.  He  does  not  see  that  his  hatred 
and  contempt  for  the  prisoner  is  a 
shield  for  his  own  conscience  and  a 
cover  for  his  own  morality.  He  believes 
the  prisoner  to  be  worse,  just  because 
he  is  a  prisoner.  This  makes  association 
between  the  prisoner  and  the  keepers 
almost  impossible,  except  as  it  expresses 
itself  in  dominance.  The  keeper  succeeds 
in  making  a  gap  between  himself  and 
the  prisoner,  and  the  gap  is  filled  by 
contempt. 

But  the  prisoner  is  not  at  all  ready  to 
make  the  concession  of  inferiority.  In 
fact,  the  prisoner  feels  that  he  is  much 
better  than  the  keeper  and  certainly  as 
good  as  most  other  people  in  the  com- 
mimity.  This  is  the  prisoner's  morality. 
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To  him  —  and  within  his  experience  — 
there  is  room  for  reasonable  conviction 
that  all  people  are  crooked,  and  that  the 
chief  distinction  between  himself  and 
the  others  is  that  he  has  been  caught 
and  the  rest  are  still  to  be  caught.  For 
if  a  man  is  not  a  thief  he  is  a  fool,  or  a 
poor  *simp'  like  the  keeper,  who  cannot 
make  a  living  at  anything  except  tor- 
turing better  and  smarter  men  than 
himself. 

I  say  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  is  understandable  in  the  light 
of  his  experiences.  The  people  with 
whom  he  has  associated,  the  police  who 
have  hounded  him,  the  lawyers  who 
have  prosecuted  or  defended  him,  the 
courts  instrumental  in  jailing  him,  and 
the  keepers  who  guard  him  are,  as  he 
well  knows,  and  have  been  on  occasion, 
subject  to  proper  influence  —  *  proper' 
meaning  safe  and  remunerative  ap- 
proach. That  being  the  case,  the  pris- 
oner is  convinced,  generally  speaking, 
that  his  conviction  and  sentence  are  un- 
just and  unfair;  that  he  is  in  a  way  a 
martyr;  that  justice  and  decency  are 
on  his  side;  and  that  the  poor  ignorant 
and  simple-minded  'screw'  knows  no- 
thing but  brutality,  is  simply  a  per- 
son beneath  his  own  class  and  worthy  of 
nothing  but  contempt.  The  gap  which 
the  keeper  fills  on  his  side  is  on  the  other 
side  filled  to  its  limit  by  the  prisoner. 

It  is  necessary  fully  to  understand 
what  all  this  means  to  the  keeper,  and 
its  consequence  upon  his  mental  de- 
velopment. Most  keepers  enter  prison 
as  young  men,  long  before  maturity  and 
experience  have  given  them  that  larger 
and  more  sympathetic  insight  and  un- 
derstanding which  come  to  most  men 
as  they  grow  older.  They  become  the 
keepers  of  other  men  when  they  them- 
selves are  still  immature  and  imde- 
veloped.  They  are  thrown  into  an  at- 
mosphere that  tends  to  stifle  initiative 
and  personal  activity  of  any  kind.  They 
are  pressed  from  the  bottom  by  their 


charges,  and  from  the  top 
superiors.  They  are  in  a 
st^es,  cramps,  and  destroyi 
taneity  in  their  being,  long  b< 
reached  its  full  growth.  Not 
men,  in  the  sense  that  men 
their  work;  not  being  able  t< 
laugh  and  associate  humanl; 
people  with  whom  they  are  ii 
constant  companionship,  th( 
likely  to  be  social.  The  suppi 
the  lack  of  personal  free 
monotony  of  their  existence 
stant  atmosphere  of  hatred, 
and  contempt,  tend  to  contor 
and  to  make  bitter  the  attit 
keeper  toward  his  charges. 
relation  he  can  have  with  th 
of  dominance,  and  the  onl; 
and  play  he  can  get,  the  on 
of  initiative  at  his  dispos 
through  the  imposition  of 
He  needs  pleasures,  beeaus 
need  pleasures;  but  his  pie; 
come,  through  the  prison  ma 
exercise  of  brutality  for  him 
for  others. 

These  two  elements  —  th 
of  authority  and  the  resulti 
ment  of  brutality  —  are  the  1 
an  imderstanding  of  the  psy^ 
the  keeper.  They  are  both  tl 
the  prison  organization,  and 
upon  suppression.  The  e: 
authority  has  a  very  peculiai 
on  most  men.  It  tends  to  n 
domineering,  abrupt,  harsh,  i 
ate,  and  terribly  opinionated 
true  to  the  nth  degree  in  pris( 
outside  world,  authority  is  1 
the  freedom  of  the  subjeci 
army,  the  soldier  can  always 
the  factory,  he  can  always  qi 
Both  of  these  have  obvioi 
tions,  but  they  are  not  1 
that  are  absolute.  They  caj 
come  in  despair,  in  anger,  or 
But  in  prison  there  is  no  es 
authority.  The  authority  of 
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ibsolute,  and  the 
isness  of  the  pris- 
/hat  this  means  is 
r  authority  tends 
luickly  and  more 
ore  effectively  in 
oes  in  any  other 
.  The  influence  of 
ose  who  exercise 
roportioned  to  the 
whom  the  power 

I  remember  one 
i  was  brought  as 
rison.  He  was  a 
of  about  twenty- 
me  three  sizes  too 
cap  that  reached 
^en  he  first  made 
the  walls,  stand- 
of  marching  men 
'^ery  pitiful  sight, 
ale,  his  shoulders 
pping  down  (be- 
0,  his  feet  drawn 
ig  limply  between 
a,  his  eyes  on  the 
^ery  much  fright- 
itly  fearing  that 
gray  would  jump 
But  in  time,  as 
I  by  smiled  rather 
iviously  frighten- 
;an  to  straighten 
to  move  his  cap 
is  change  of  ap- 
lom  day  to  day. 
little  higher  and 
tie  farther  off  the 
little  more  apart, 
Lraighter,  and  his 
ing  a  little  more 

mg  Kelly  was  a 
i  like  a  peacock 
His  shy,  rather 
lad  been  replaced 
ing,  rather  cyn- 
little  curl  of  the 


lower  lip  to  the  right  of  his  mouth. 
He  became  the  worst  guard  we  had  in 
prison.  He  was  the  yoimgest  guard  we 
had  there.  They  all  become  a  little 
more  cautious  when  they  become  older, 
because  they  find  th^t  a  prisoner  may 
on  rare  occasions  have  a  'come  back'; 
but  it  takes  time  to  learn  that,  and 
Kelly  had  not  learned  it.  He  became 
the  most  hated  man  in  prison,  and 
actually  drove  a  gang  under  his  charge 
into  mutiny,  so  that  they  nearly  killed 
him.  After  that  Kelly  was  a  little  more 
cautious.  He  exercised  his  brutality  on 
the  isolated  individual  and  was  more 
circumspect  with  the  group. 

I  have  gone  to  this  length  to  describe 
a  change  which  took  place  in  that  boy, 
because  I  am  convinced,  both  from  ob- 
servation and  from  what  I  know  of  pris- 
ons, that  this  is  a  fairly  characteristic 
consequence  due  to  the  exercise  of  dom- 
inance within  prison  walls. 


The  prisoner  gets  some  pleasure  try- 
ing to  beat  the  rules  of  the  game  laid 
down  by  the  prison  administration. 
These  facts,  combined  with  the  morbid 
lonesomeness  of  an  isolated  prison  com- 
mimity,  with  the  intensity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, make  the  need  for  excitement  a 
physical  craving,  at  least,  for  some  of 
the  guards.  There  is  thus  a  passion 
developed  for  cruelty  in  prison  on  the 
part  of  the  keeper,  which  is  unmistak- 
able, and  for  which  testimony  is  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  prison  memoir 
and  the  report  of  almost  every  investi- 
gation of  prison  cruelty.  Nothing  can 
explain  the  ingenious  tortures,  the  read- 
iness and  almost  the  pleasure  with  which 
they  are  inflicted,  except  a  strong  de- 
sire in  terms  of  emotion  (rather  than 
reasonable  conviction  of  their  utility) 
for  their  imposition.  Hanging  people 
by  their  wrists,  handcufling  them  to 
their  doors,  making  them  wear  head- 
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cages  chained  around  the  neck,  beating 
them  with  clubs,  and  doing  other  brutal 
things  cannot  be  explained  in  terms 
of  discipline  or  its  effectiveness.  This 
seems  especially  true  when  the  evidence 
of  brutality  is  set  against  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  man  who  has  been  a  practi- 
tioner of  that  type  of  brutality  for 
many  years.  Let  me  describe  one  in- 
stance of  what  was,  undoubtedly, 
cruelty  of  this  particular  type. 

In  the  *  cooler'  of  Blackwell's  Island 
we  had  a  keeper  whose  business  it  was 
to  look  after  the  men  in  that  particular 
place.  He  was  a  tall,  lanky,  slim,  pale- 
faced  person,  with  a  bald  head,  except 
for  the  fringe  of  yellow  hair  hanging 
loosely  down  the  back  of  his  head.  His 
general  name  in  the  prison  was  'String 
Beans,'  because  he  looked  like  a  string 
bean,  —  long,  lean,  and  crooked, — 
except  that  he  was  yellow  rather  than 
green..  His  special  name,  the  name  giv- 
en him  by  the  boys  in  the  cooler,  was 
the  'Chippie  Chaser.'  He  had  a  very 
long  face,  with  a  mouth  that  hung 
down  and  had  no  teeth  in  it,  and  eyes 
that  were  inside  of  his  head,  just  a  little 
green  and  rather  small.  He  looked,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
copy  of  the  proverbial  devil,  or  what 
might  have  passed  for  his  assistant, 
ihat  I  have  seen  outside  of  a  picture- 
book. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  unkind  to  the 
*  Chippie  Chaser.'  He  had  been  a  keeper 
for  twenty  years;  practically  his  whole 
life  had  been  passed  in  looking  after 
men  in  their  weakest  and  in  their  most 
brutal  moments.  He  had  been,  for  a 
long  time,  in  charge  of  the  confinement 
of  the  men  in  the  cooler,  or  in  the 
dark  cell,  before  the  cooler  took  its 
place,  and  his  contact  with  the  men  was 
in  their  most  helpless  and  least  interest- 
ing moments.  Confined  in  this  little 
room  of  twenty-eight  cells,  locked 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  prison,  his 
was  a  very  dull  and  monotonous  life.  I 


was  there  fourte^i  days  as  s 
but  he  had  been  there  for  m 
as  a  l^eeper,  and  it  is  not 
where  a  man  can  keep  his  s 
normal  state  over  a  long  peric 
Men  are  put  in  the  cooler  I 
discipline,  and  in  this  parti 
the  discipline  took  the  fonn  oi 
us  of  our  beds,  our  clothir 
pyjamas),  our  food,  except  tv 
bread  and  a  gill  of  water  evei 
four  hours,  and  of  keeping  us 
we  were  broken  in  spirit  or  s 
to  the  gnawings  and  deterioi 
himgering  body.  It  was  his  I 
care  for  us  and  those  like  u 
been  there  before  throughout 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  job  and 
tend  to  make  a  pleasant  mar 
We  called  him  the  *Chipp 
because  he  used  to  chase  the '. 
off  the  window  that  would  oc 
come  there  with  early  moi 
chirp  a  morning  song.  Toai 
cooler,  hungry  and  unwashc 
broken  body  and  a  sick,  n 
soul,  a  cheering  note  from  a 
was  a  very  pleasant  sound 
to  refresh  and  lighten  our  bi 
knew  it.  That  is  why  he  c 
birds  away.  We  knew  that  i?v 
did  it,  and  we  cursed  him. 
more  we  cursed,  the  happier 
to  be.  He  had  developed  a  i 
parently,  to  make  us  curse,  t 
suffer,  to  exasperate  us,  if 
If  the  bird  did  not  provide  th* 
he  would  find  other  means  t 
us.  He  would  stand  down  th 
floor  and  look  up  at  us  on  th^ 
each  one  of  us  stemding  a^ 
barred  door,  straining  our  ne< 
out,  and  he  would  call  us  e^ 
that  he  could  think  of.  He 
things  to  us  that  cannot  be 
where  but  inside  a  prison,  \ 
are  locked  safely  behind  theii 
knew  a  great  manN'  vile  nc 
had  spent  many  years  in  an  a 
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r  human  disrepute 
Vnd  we  would  say 
J  who  were  hungry 
n  tire  of  this  game, 
nors  to  him,  would 
exhausted. 
T,  not  having  had 

he  would  take  a 
nd  spiU  it  into  the 
boys.  It  must  be 
>  slept  on  the  floors, 
fort  the  floors  were 

would  not  all  run 
W3  were  kept  open, 
at  night.  A  pail  of 
to  add  to  the  com- 
.  We  responded  in 
lid  —  by  exaspera- 
nd  screeched,  grit- 
ed  our  buckets  and 
nst  the  doors,  rais- 
Idening  sound,  that 
rd  in  heaven.  And 
;here  looking  up  at 
he  men  were  foam- 
with  exasperation, 
,  open  his  toothless 
bove  the  din  of  the 
inst  the  iron  doors, 
n  the  devil.' 
^,  that  this  is  prob- 
cample  of  cruelty, 
mt,  it  is  difl*erent 

not  in  kind  from 
m  cruelty.   Prison 
what  it  is,  leads  to 
lelty  tends  to  vary 
liar  emphasis  with 
^ho  exercises  it. 
bered  that  to  all  of 
dded  the  fact  that 
nail  cells,  on  poor 
ent  exercise  or  air,  i 
;  influence  of  wife  or  i 
here  of  suppression 
sciousness,  become 

They  tend  to  ex- 1 
ince  of  little  things, 
1  edge,  and  their  ^ 


response  to  imposition,  even  of  the"] 
slightest  degree,  is  likely  to  be  dispro-  / 
portionately  intense.  All  this  only  goes 
to  make  each  little  rule,  which  seems 
unimportant  and  of  no  consequence  to 
an  outsider,  a  heavy  and  unsupportable 
burden  to  the  prisoner.  / 

VI 

There  is  at  least  one  more  element  to 
be  considered  in  the  discussion  of  prison 
cruelty:  the  relation  of  the  well-inten- 
tioned warden  to  this  whole  scheme  of 
rule  and  discipline.  The  better  inten- 
tioned  the  warden  is,  the  more  likely 
is  he  to  become  cruel,  if  he  maintains 
the  old  prison  organization.  He  gener- 
ally comes  into  prison  a  comparatively 
ignorant  man  in  so  far  as  the  real  signi- 
ficance of  prison  organization  is  con- 
cerned. He  knows  very  little  about  the 
actual  workings  and  consequence  of  the 
prison  regime.  He  comes,  generally, 
with  the  same  attitude  toward  the 
prisoner  that  is  characteristic  of  most 
people.  The  men  are  bad  and  he  is  go- 
ing to  reform  them.  Not  imderstanding 
the  vicious  circle  of  prison  isolation  and 
its  results,  he  assumes  that  reform  con- 
sists in  the  changing  of  a  few  of  the 
more  stupid  rules,  and  that  in  doing  so 
he  will  have  laid  the  basis  of  complete 
regeneration  of  the  prisoner. 

But  this  is,  of  course,  an  idle  dream. 
The  prison  cannot  be  changed  as  long 
as  the  old  basis  of  suppression  and  iso- 
lation is  maintained;  and  he  finds  to  his 
dismay  that  the  men  do  not  reform;  in 
spite  of  his  good  intentions,  the  men 
continue  breaking  the  rules.  He  does 
not  know  that  they  mitst  break  them,  so 
he  thinks  they  break  them  because  they 
are  bad.  He  is  a  conscientious  person. 
He  means  well  by  the  commimity.  He 
is  outraged  at  a  lack  of  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  the  men.  He  becomes  convinced 
that  there  are  a  few  men  who  are  in- 
corrigibles,  and  that  these  few  must 
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be  made  a  lesson  of  for  the  greater 
benefit  of  the  rest.  So  he  falls  back  into 
the  older  ways.  Were  he  an  indifferent 
man  instead  of  a  reformer,  he  would  let 
things  go  their  way  and  not  be  over- 
sensitive about  than;  but  just  because 
he  is  sensitive,  just  because  his  inten- 
tions are  good,  just  because  he  means 
well,  he  has  a  tendency  to  lose  his 
temper,  to  damn  the  fellow  who  would 
take  advantage,  as  he  puts  it,  of  his 
own  good-nature,  and  his  cruelty  rises 
with  his  good  intentions.  I  do  not  say 
he  is  cruel;  all  I  say  is  that  he  means 
well  and  his  cruelty  is  only  an  indirect 
reflection  of  his  good  intentions. 

This  point  may  seem  strange,  be- 
cause good  intentions  are  in  themselves 
held,  as  a  general  rule,  in  such  high 
esteem.  In  prison  organization,  how- 
ever, what  is  important  in  the  consider- 
ation of  cruelty  and  its  development  is 
the  fact  that  the  old  prison  system  ex- 
ists in  terms  of  suppression  and  isola^ 
tion  of  the  individual  and  in  a  denial  of 
a  social  existence;  and  just  so  long  as 
this  is  the  major  fact  in  prison  adminis- 
tration, just  so  long  is  cruelty  inevitable, 
and  just  so  long  can  the  cruelty  phe- 
nomenon not  be  eliminated  by  a  few 
changes  in  rules  and  regulations. 

The  chief  merit,  from  this  point  of 
view,  of  Thomas  Mott  Osborne's  work 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  emphasis,  in- 
stead of  being  upon  isolation,  is  upon 
sociability;  that  through  self-govern- 
ment the  men  are  given  an  ever-in- 
creasing degree  of  inter-relationship 
and  communication,  association,  group- 
problems  and  esjnii  de  corps.  This 
simply  means  that  the  prime  cause  of 
the  development  of  the  cruelty  phenom- 
enon ceases  to  operate,  becaiise  isola^ 


tion  from  the  group  ceases,  ai 
isolation  and  suppression, 
hatred,  bitterness,  k>nesoma] 
bid  self-consciousness,  and  n 
the  less  pressure  there  is  upc 
dividual  to  escape,  and  thei 
less  need  there  is  for  isolatioi 
isolation  works  in  a  vicious  ci 
ing  on  to  greater  isolation  ani 
cruelty  and  more  isolation, 
verse  leads  to  a  lessening  of  th 
upon  the  individual;  the  m< 
bility,  the  less  need  for  cruelt 
resulting  greater  sociability. 

I  do  not  want  at  present  to ; 
analysis  of  the  results  upon 
vidual  of  social  organization 
It  must,  however,  be  obviou 
first  consequence  is  to  elim 
greater  part  of  the  evil  results 
system,  to  make  those  ^nor 
and  secondly,  it  tends  to  in 
new  set  of  consequences  ^ 
phasize  the  social  aspects  of  h 
which  develop  initiative,  self 
cooperation,  powers  of  grouf 
and  all  the  characteristics  t 
from  freedom  of  participati< 
activities  of  the  group.  It  b 
problems  and  new  evils,  but 
the  problems  and  the  evils  c 
tion  and  not  those  of  isolat 
these  new  problems  are  the  pi 
democracy,  and  their  contro 
found  in  the  methods  of  d 
Just  as  the  old  system  tends  t< 
ize  and  to  distort  the  prisonei 
system  of  social  organizatioi 
socialize  the  imsocial  crimini 
develop  the  undeveloped  mi 
man  who  has  lived  —  as  man} 
have  —  a  very  one-sided  and  h 
life. 
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FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  OPAL  WHITELEY 


Six  Years  Old 

It  was  after  some  of  our  reading 
lessons  this  morning  —  it  was  then 
teacher  did  ask  questions  of  all  the 
school.  First  she  asked  Jimmy  eight 
things  at  once.  She  did  ask  him  what 
is  a  horse  and  a  donkey  and  a  squirrel 
and  a  engine  and  a  road  and  a  snake 
and  a  store  and  a  rat.  And  he  did  tell 
h^  all.  He  did  tell  her  in  his  way. 
Then  she  asked  Big  Jud  some  things, 
and  he  got  up  in  a  slow  way  and  said, 
*I  don't  know,' — like  he  most  always 
does,  —  and  he  sat  down.  Then  she 
asked  Lola  some  things,  and  Lola  did 
tell  her  all  in  one  breath.  And  teacher 
marked  her  a  good  mark  in  the  book, 
and  she  gave  Lola  a  smile.  And  Lola 
gave  her  nice  red  hair  a  smooth  back 
and  smiled  a  smile  back  at  teacher. 

Then  it  was  teacher  did  call  my 
name.  I  stood  up  real  quick.  I  did 
have  thinks  it  would  be  nice  to  get  a 
smile  from  her  like  the  smile  she  did 
smile  upon  Lola.  And  teacher  did  ask 
me  eight  things  at  once.  She  did  ask 
me  what  is  a  pig  and  a  mouse  and  a 
baby  deer  and  a  duck  and  a  turkey  and 
a  fish  and  a  colt  and  a  blackbird.  And 
I  did  say  in  a  real  quick  way,  'A  pig  is 
a  coehaa  and  a  mouse  is  a  muht  and  a 
baby  deer  b  a  daine  and  a  duck  is  a 
canard  and  a  turkey  is  a  dindan  and  a 
fish  is  a  poisson  and  a  colt  is  a  potUain 
and  a  blackbird  is  a  merle,'  And  after 
each  one  I  did  say,  teacher  did  shake 
h^  head  and  say,  'It  is  not,'  and  I  did 
say,  'It  is.' 
When  I  was  all  through,  she  did  say. 


*You  have  them  all  wTong.  You  have 
not  told  what  they  are.  They  are  not 
what  you  said  they  are.'  And  when 
she  said  that,  I  did  just  say,  'They  are 
—  they  are  —  they  are.'  Teacher  said, 
'Opal,  you  sit  down.'  I  so  did.  But 
when  I  sat  down,  I  said,  'A  pig  is  a 
cochon  —  a  mouse  is  a  mulot  —  a  baby 
deer  is  a  daine  —  a  duck  is  a  canard  — 
a  turkey  is  a  dindon  —  a  fish  is  a  pois- 
son  —  a  colt  is  a  poulain  —  a  blackbird 
is  a  merle.'  Teacher  says,  *Opal,  for 
that  you  are  going  to  stay  in  next  re- 
cess and  both  recess-times  to-morrow 
and  the  next  day  and  the  next  day.' 
Then  she  did  look  a  look  at  all  the 
school,  and  she  did  say  as  hoyr  me  not 
getting  to  go  out  for  recess-times  would 
be  an  egg  sam  pull  for  all  the  other 
children  in  our  school. 

They  are  out  at  play.  It  is  a  most 
long  recess,  but  I  do  know  a  pig  is  a 
cochon  and  a  mouse  is  a  midot  and 
a  baby  deer  is  a  daine  and  a  duck  is  a 
canard  and  a  turkey  is  a  dindon  and  a 
fish  is  a  poisson  and  a  colt  is  a  poulain 
and  a  blackbird  is  a  merle.  So  I  do 
know,  for  Angel  Father  always  did 
call  them  so.  He  knows.  He  knows 
what  things  are.  But  no  one  here- 
abouts does  call  things  by  the  names 
Angel  Father  did.  Sometimes  I  do 
have  thinks  this  world  is  a  different 
world  to  live  in.  I  do  have  lonesome 
feels. 

This  is  a  most  long  recess.  While  here 
I  do  sit  I  do  hear  the  talkings  of  the 
more  big  girls  outside  the  window  most 
near  unto  my  desk.  The  children  are 
playing  Black  Man  and  the  ones  more 
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little  are  playing  tag.  I  have  thinks  as 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  be  having  talks 
with  Good  King  Edward  I  and  lovely 
Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile  and  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  and  Brave  Horatius  and 
Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium  and  Thomas 
Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus  and  Aphro- 
dite. And  I  do  think  this  is  a  most 
long  recess. 

I  still  do  have  hearings  of  the  talkings 
of  the  girls  outside  the  windows.  The 
more  old  girls  are  talking  what  they 
want.  Martha  says  she  wants  a'  bow. 
I  don't  have  seeings  why  she  wants  an- 
other one.  Both  her  braids  were  tied 
back  this  morning  time  with  a  new 
bow,  and  its  color  was  the  color  of  the 
blossoms  of  crow-berry.  Lola  says  she 
wants  a  white  silk  dress.  She  says  her 
life  will  be  complete  when  she  does 
have  on  a  white  silk  dress  —  a  white 
silk  dress  with  a  little  ruffle  around  the 
neck  and  one  aroimd  each  sleeve.  She 
says  she  will  be  a  great  lady  then;  and 
she  says  all  the  children  will  gather 
around  h^r  and  sing  when  she  has  her 
white  silk  dress  on.  And  while  they 
sing  and  while  she  does  have  her  white 
silk  dress  on,  she  will  stand  up  and 
stretch  out  her  arms  and  bestow  her 
blessing  on  all  the  people  like  the 
deacon  does  in  the  church  at  the  mill 

tOWTl. 

Now  teacher  is  come  to  the  door. 
She  does  say,  *Opal,  you  may  eat  your 
lunch  —  at  your  desk.'  I  did  have 
hungry  feels  and  all  this  is  noon-time 
instead  of  short  recess-time.  It  so  has 
been  a  long  recess-time.  I  did  have 
thinks  when  came  noon-time  of  all  the 
things  I  would  do  down  by  the  riviSre. 

I  went  to  look  for  the  fairies.  I  went 
to  the  near  woods.  I  hid  behind  the 
trees  and  made  little  runs  to  big  logs. 
I  walked  along  the  logs  and  I  went 
among  the  ferns.  I  did  tiptoe  among 
the  ferns.  I  looked  looks  about.  I  did 
touch  fern-fronds  and  I  did  have  feels 


of  their  gentle  movements.  1 
a  big  root.  I  hid  in  it.  I  so  di 
waits  for  the  fairies  that  con 
the  big  trees. 

While  I  did  wait  waits,  I 
thinks  about  that  letter  I  did 
the  other  day  for  more  cole 
that  I  do  have  needs  of  to  pi 
I  thought  I  would  go  to  the 
by  the  old  log.  I  thought  I  w( 
goes  there  to  see  if  the  fairie 
find  my  letter.  I  went.  The 
was  gone.  Then  I  did  have 
all  over.  The  color  pencils*  t 
come.'  There  was  a  blue  oi 
green  one  and  a  yellow  one.  A 
was  a  purple  one  and  a  browi 
a  red  one.  I  did  look  looks  a 
long  time.  It  was  so  nice,  t 
way  the  fairies  did  bring  ther 
I  was  looking  more  looks  at  th< 
one  did  come  near  the  old  roo 
my  dear  friend  Peter  Paul  R 
gave  him  four  pats  and  I  she 
all  the  color  pencils.  Then  I  < 
a  start  to  go  to  the  mill  b) 
woods.  Peter  Paul  Rubens  w 
me  and  Brave  Horatius  came 
ing  after.  All  the  way  along  ] 
glad  feels,  and  I  had  thinks  he 
the  man  that  wears  gray  necl 
is  kind  to  mice  would  be  whc 
see  how  quick  the  fairies  did  ai 
letter  and  bring  the  color  pent 

When  we  were  come  near  th 
the  far  woods,  it  was  near  g 
time.  The  lumber  men  were 
home  way.  They  did  whistle 
did  go.  Two  went  side  by  s 
three  came  after.  And  one  ca 
all.  It  was  the  man  that  w€ 
neckties  and  is  kind  to  mice 
Horatius  made  a  quick  run 
him,  and  I  did  follow  after.  I 
him  guess  what  it  was  the  ft 

1  The  mjumacript  is  written  in  grea 
colored  pencils  —  an  accident  which 
material  assistance  in  grouping  the 
ments  which  belong  together.  —  Edit 
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le  guessed  a  sugar- 
Shakespeare  every 
told  him  it  wasn't 
guessed  some  more, 
guess   right,   so   I 

0  him.  He  was  so 
he  was  so  surprised 
ng  them  this  soon, 
about  it.  He  always 

do  have  knows  the 
in  these  woods,  and 
leeds  of  more  color 
>re  prints  with,  I  do 
bout  it.  I  write  to 
r  on  leaves  of  trees, 
the  moss-box  at  the 
Then,  after  they  do 
lie  woods  and  find 
moss-box,  they  do 
ncils,  and  they  lay 
^box.    I  find  them 

>py- 

ve  knowing  of  that 
He  is  the  man  that 
and  is  kind  to  mice, 
of  the  letters  I  do 
d  put  there  for  the 
[le  does  ask  me  and 
n  I  have  wrote  to 
sncils  that  I  have 
ke  a  little  fern  plant 
ish  with  it  that  the 
>  me  the  color  pen- 
'.  Then  we  do  plant 
le  old  log.  And  the 
mtil  I  do  find  the 
moss-box  by  the  old 
>py. 

Ipa^  dug  potatoes  in 
5  chore-boy  did  dig 
d.  I  followed  along 
7B8  to  pick  up  the 
>ut  of  the  ground.  I 

1  piled  them  in  piles, 
very  plump.  Some 

g.  AH  of  them  wore 
Tien  they  were  in 
^*a  father. 


piles  I  did  stop  to  take  looks  at  them. 
I  walked  up  close.  I  looked  them  all 
over.  I  walked  ofi*  and  took  a  long  look 
at  them.  Potatoes  are  very  interesting 
folks.  I  think  they  must  see  a  lot  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  earth.  They 
have  so  many  eyes.  And  after  I  did 
look  those  looks  as  I  did  go  along,  I 
did  coimt  the  eyes  that  every  potato 
did  have  and  their  numbers  were  in 
blessings.  To  some  piles  I  did  stop  to 
give  geology  lectures,  and  some  I  did 
tell  about  the  nursery  and  the  cater- 
pillars in  it  —  the  caterpillars  that  are 
going  to  hiver  sleep  in  silken  cradles, 
and  some  in  woolen  so  go. 

And  one  I  did  tell  about  the  new  rib- 
bon Aphrodite  has  to  wear,  and  how 
she  does  have  a  fondness  for  chocolate 
creams.  To  the  potato  most  near  unto 
it  I  did  tell  of  the  little  bell  that  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  does  wear  to  cathedral 
service.  To  the  one  next  to  it  I  did  tell 
how  Louis  n,  le  Grand  Cond6,  is  a 
mouse  of  gentle  ways  and  how  he  does 
have  likings  to  ride  in  my  sleeve.  And 
all  the  times  I  was  picking  up  potatoes 
I  did  have  conversations  with  them. 
Too,  I  did  have  thinks  of  all  their  grow- 
ing days  there  in  the  ground  and  all  the 
tilings  they  did  hear. 

When  I  grow  up  I  am  going  to  write 
for  children — and  grown-ups  that  have 
n't  grown  up  too  much  —  all  the  earth- 
songs  I  now  do  hear.  I  have  thinks 
these  potatoes  growing  here  did  have 
knowings  of  star-songs.  I  have  kept 
watch  in  the  field  at  night,  and  I  have 
seen  the  stars  look  kindness  down  upon 
them.  And  I  have  walked  between  the 
rows  of  potatoes  and  I  have  watched 
the  star-gleams  on  their  leaves.  And  I 
have  heard  the  wind  ask  of  them  the 
star-songs  the  star-gleams  did  tell  in 
shadows  on  their  leaves.  And  as  the 
wind  did  go  walking  in  the  field  talking 
to  the  earth-voices  there,  I  did  follow 
her  down  the  rows.  I  did  have  feels  of 
her  presence  near.  And  her  goings  by 
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made  ripples  on  my  nightgown.  Thom- 
as Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus  did  cuddle 
more  close  up  in  my  arms.  And  Brave 
Horatius  followed  after. 

Sometimes,  when  a  long  time  it  is  I 
have  been  walking  and  listening  to  the 
voices  of  the  night,  then  it  is  Brave 
Horatius  does  catch  the  comer  of  my 
nightgown  in  his  mouth  and  he  pulls  — 
he  pulls  most  hard  in  the  way  that  does 
go  to  the  house  we  live  in.  After  he  does 
pull,  he  barks  the  barks  he  always  does 
bark  when  he  has  thinks  it  is  home- 
going  time.  I  listen.  Sometimes  I  go 
back.  He  goes  with  me.  Sometimes  I 
go  on.  He  goes  with  me.  And  often  it 
is  he  is  come  with  me  to  this  field  where 
the  potatoes  grow.  And  he  knows  most 
all  the  poetry  I  have  told  them. 

On  the  afternoon  of  to-day,  when  I 
did  have  a  goodly  number  of  potatoes 
in  piles,  I  did  have  thinks  as  how  this 
was  the  going-away  day  of  Saint  Fran- 
cois of  Assisi  and  the  boming-day  of 
Jean  Frangois  Millet;  so  I  did  take  as 
many  potatoes  as  they  years  did  dwell 
upon  earth.  Forty-four  potatoes  I  so 
took  for  Saint  Francois  of  Assisi,  for 
his  years  were  near  unto  forty-four. 
Sixty  potatoes  I  so  took  for  Jean  Fran- 
cois Millet,  for  his  years  were  sixty 
years.  All  these  potatoes  I  did  lay  m 
two  rows.  In  one  row  was  forty-four 
and  in  the  other  row  was  sixty.  And 
as  I  had  seeing  of  them  all  there,  I  did 
have  thinks  to  have  a  choir.  First  I 
did  sing,  'Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus, 
Dommus  Deus.'  After  I  did  sing  it 
three  times,  I  did  have  thinks  as  how 
it  would  be  nice  to  have  more  in  the 
choir.  And  I  did  have  remembers  as 
how  to-morrow  is  the  going-away  day 
of  Philippe  ni,  roi  de  France,  and  so 
for  the  forty  years  that  were  his  years 
I  did  bring  forty  more  potatoes  in  a 
row.  That  made  more  in  the  choir. 
Then  I  did  sing  three  times  over, 
'Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritu  Sanc- 
to.  Hosanna  in  excelds.' 


Before  I  did  get  all  through  th 
time  with  'Hosanna  in  excelsis,' 
have  thinks  as  how  the  next  day 
that  day  would  be  the  boming-d 
Louis  Philippe,  roi  de  France,  an 
going-away  day  of  Alfred  Tenn 
And  I  did  bring  more  potatoes  fc 
choir.  Seventy-six  I  did  so  brin 
the  years  that  were  the  years  of 
Philippe,  roi  de  France.  Ei 
three  I  so  did  bring  for  the  years 
were  the  years  of  Alfred  Tenn 
And  the  choir  —  there  was  a  g 
number  of  folks  in  it  —  all  p 
folks  wearing  brown  robes.  Then 
sing  one  Ave  Maria.  I  was  goii 
sing  one  more  when  I  did  have  thii 
how  the  next  day  after  the  nexl 
after  the  next  day  would  be  the  % 
By^y  day  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  so 
bring  thhty-one  more  potatoes  fc 
choir.  It  did  take  a  more  long  tii 
bring  them  because  all  the  pot 
nearabout  were  already  in  the  ch< 
Brave  Horatius  did  walk  by  mj 
and  he  did  have  seeing  as  how  ] 
bringing  potatoes  to  the  choir.  A 
he  did  bring  some  —  one  at  a  tii 
did  pick  them  up  and  bring  them 
like  he  does  pick  up  a  stick  of  wo 
his  mouth  when  I  am  carrying  in  i 
He  is  a  most  helpful  dog.  To-day 
have  needs  to  keep  watches.  I  d 
have  needs  to  see  that  he  put  not 
potatoes  in  the  other  choir-rows, 
time  he  did  bring  a  potato  he  di< 
it  down  by  the  choir-row  of  A 
,  Tennyson.  Next  potato  he  did  I 
he  did  lay  it  by  the  choir-row  of 
Frangois  Millet.  Next  time  I  m« 
quick  run  when  I  did  have  seeii 
him  going  to  lay  it  down  by  the  c 
row  of  Philippe  HI,  roi  de  Fran 
did  pat  my  foot  and  tell  him  whc 
lay  it  for  the  choir-row  of  Sir  I 
Sidney.  He  so  did.  We  did  go  fori 
When  there  were  thirty-one  pot 
in  the  choir-row  of  Sir  Philip  Sidn< 
did  start  service  again.    I  did  1 
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inctos,  sanctus,  Domi- 
[  Brave  Horatius  did 
^  a  most  good  dog. 
y-Iight  time  was  come» 
vent  from  the  fidd. 
time  was  come.  Brave 
»went.  When  we  were 
fe  we  live  in,  the  folks 
at  the  house  of  Elsie. 
>wl  of  bread  and  milk 
t  on  the  back  steps, 
ate  his  suppa*  near 
his  all  long  before  I 
did  give  him  some  of 
$  watched   the  stars 


3  goings  to  school  to- 
i  wash-day  and  the 
I  needs  of  me  at  home, 
clothes  to  wash.  The 

that  is  my  work,  and 
in  the  proper  way  she 
be  done.  It  does  take 
,  and  all  the  time  it  is 

longings  to  go  on  ex- 
And  the  brook  that 
»use  is  always  bringing 
ills.  When  the  clothes 
re  most  white,  I  did 
n  to  the  wash-bench 
he  porch  that  does  go 
ck  door.  Then  there 
to  feed  and  the  stock- 
».  Stockings  do  have 
bs.  That  makes  them 
id  do  the  rubs,  I  did 

to  the  grasses  that 
loor. 

lungs  did  have  many 
t  was  to  tend.  I  did 
ngs  Angel  Mother  did 
sleeps  came  upon  the 
a  baby  that  does  have 
sn  times.  To-day  she 
ber.  By  and  by,  when 

part  done,  then  the 
ray  to  the  grandma's 
me  soap.    When  she 


went  away,  she  did  say  she  wished  she 
didn't  have  to  bother  with  carrying 
water  to  scrub  the  floor.  She  does  n't. 
While  she  has  been  gone  a  good  while, 
I  have  plenty  of  water  on  the  floor  for 
her  to  mop  it  when  she  gets  back. 
When  she  did  go  away  she  said  to  me 
to  wring  the  clothes  out  of  the  wash. 
There  was  a  lot  of  clothes  in  the  wash 
—  skirts  and  aprons  and  shirts  and 
dresses  and  clothes  that  you  wear  un- 
der dresses.  Every  bit  of  clothes  I  took 
out  of  the  tubs  I  carried  into  the  kitchen 
and  squeezed  all  the  water  out  on  the 
kitchen  floor.  That  makes  lots  of  wa- 
tCT  everywhere — under  the  cook-table 
and  under  the  cupboard  and  under 
the  stove.  Why,  there  is  most  enough 
water  to  mop  the  three  floors,  and  then 
some  water  would  be  left  over. 

I  did  feel  glad  feels  because  it  was  so 
as  the  mamma  did  want  it.  While  I 
did  wait  for  her  coming,  I  did  make 
prints  and  mind  the  baby.  When  the 
mamma  was  come,  she  did  look  not 
glad  looks  at  the  water  on  the  floor. 
She  did  only  look  looks  for  the  switches 
over  the  kitchen  window.  After  I  did 
have  many  sore  feels,  she  put  me  out 
the  door  to  stay  out-  I  did  have  sorry 
feels  for  her.  I  did  so  try  hard  to  be 
helps. 

When  a  little  way  I  was  gone  from 
the  door  I  did  look  looks  about.  I  did 
have  thinks  about  Thomas  Chatterton 
Jupiter  Zeus  —  about  his  nose  —  its 
feels.  I  so  went  in*  the  way  that  does 
go  to  the  hospital.  That  dear  pet  rat's 
nose  is  getting  well.  Some  way  he  got 
his  nose  too  near  that  trap  they  set 
for  rats  in  the  bam.  Of  course,  when  I 
foimd  him  that  morning,  I  let  him 
right  out  of  the  trap.  He  has  a  ward  all 
to  himself  in  the  hospital.  For  break- 
fast he  has  some  of  my  oatmeal.  For 
dinner  he  has  some  of  my  dinner.  And 
for  supper  I  carry  to  him  com  in  a  jar- 
lid.  Sadie  McKinzie,  who  has  on  her 
face  many  freckles  and  a  kind  heart. 
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gives  me  enough  mentholatum  to  put 
on  his  nose  seven  times  a  day.  And  he 
is  growing  better.  And  to-day  when  I 
was  come  to  the  hospital  I  took  him  in 
my  arms.  He  did  cuddle  up.  Too,  he 
gave  his  cheese  squeak.  That  made  me 
have  lonesome  feels.  I  can't  carry 
cheese  to  him  any  more  out  of  the 
house  we  live  in.  I  can't  because,  when 
the  mamma  learned  that  I  was  carrying 
cheese  to  Thomas  Chatterton  Jupiter 
Zeus,  she  said  to  me  while  she  did  ap- 
ply a  kindling  to  the  back  part  of  me, 
•  Don't  you  dare  carry  any  more  cheese 
out  to  that  rat.*  And  since  then  I  do 
not  carry  cheese  out  to  Thomas  Chat- 
terton Jupiter  Zeus,  but  I  do  carry  him 
into  the  kitchen  to  the  cheese.  I  let 
him  sniff  long  sniffs  at  it.  Then  I  push 
his  nose  back  and  I  cut  from  the  big 
pieceof  cheese  delicate  slices  for  Thomas 
Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus. 

This  I  do  when  the  mamma  is  n't  at 
home.  To-day,  she  being  come  again 
lo  the  house  we  live  in,  I  could  not 
have  goings  there  with  Thomas  Chat- 
terton Jupiter  Zeus  to  the  cheese.  I 
did  go  the  way  that  goes  to  the  house  of 
Sadie  McKinzie.  I  did  go  that  way  so 
she  might  have  knowings  of  the  noso- 
improvements  of  Thomas  Chatterton 
Jupiter  Zeus.  When  I  was  most  come 
there  he  did  squeak  more  of  his  cheese 
squeaks.  It  was  most  hard  —  having 
hearing  of  him  and  not  having  cheese 
for  him.  I  could  hardly  keep  from  cry- 
ing. He  is  a  most  lovely  wood-rat  and 
all  his  ways  are  ways  of  gentleness. 
And  he  is  just  like  the  mamma's  bfiby 
—  when  he  squeaks  he  does  have  ex- 
pects to  get  what  he  squeaks  for.  I  did 
cuddle  him  up  more  close  in  my  arms. 
And  he  had  not  squeaks  again  for  some 
little  time.  It  was  when  I  was  talking  to 
Sadie  McKinzie  about  the  ch&teau  of 
Neuilly  that  I  do  have  most  part  done; 
it  was  then  he  did  give  his  squeaks.  He 
began  and  went  on  and  did  continue  so. 
I  just  could  n't  keep  from  crying.  His 


I 


cheese  longings  are  like  my  loi 
Angel  Mother  and  Angel  Fa 
did  just  crawl  up  and  put 
against  my  curls.  I  did  stan< 
one  foot  and  then  on  the  otl 
things  I  was  going  to  say  di< 
swallow  down  my  throat. 

Sadie  McKinzie  did  wipe  I: 
on  her  blue  gingham  apron  ^ 
stitches  on  it.  She  did  hav( 
what  was  the  matter  with 
Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus.  Ai 
said,  'O  Sadie  McKinzie, 
cheese  squeak.'  And  she  sa 
word,  but  she  did  go  in  a  qui( 
her  kitchen.  She  brought  bac 
of  cheese.  It  was  n't  a  little 
was  a  great  big  piece.  There 
in  it  for  four  breakfasts  and  sL 
When  Sadie  McKinzie  did  | 
me  for  him^  she  did  smooth 
curls  and  she  did  give  me  three 
one  on  each  cheek  and  one  on 
She  smiled  her  smile  upon  m 
were  most  happy  and  we  die 
her  house  to  the  cathedral, 
did  have  a  thank  service  for 
ness  of  God  and  the  goodness 
McKinzie,  and  the  piece  of  cl 
did  bring  peace  to  the  lovel> 
Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus. 

When  I  was  come  to  the 
live  in,  the  mamma  and  the 
and  the  bab^  —  they  were  ai 
the  house  of  Elsie.  I  made  i 
the  works.  I  did  feed  the  chic 
there  was  much  wood  to  brii 
baby  clothes  to  wash  and 
empty  from  the  stove.  Tl 
things  I  did.  I  looked  looks 
see  what  other  works  did  hav< 
be  done.  I  had  remembers  tl 
the  papa  went  away  to  work  t 
ing,  he  said  he  did  not  have  ti 
the  ham  before  he  went.  I  hi 
if  he  is  too  busy  in  the  momi 
a  thing  done,  it  mostly  don't 
when  he  comes  home  from 
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lot  because  he  has  so 

thinks  the  time  was 
ter  help  about  that 
to  the  woodshed.  I 
et  wood.  I  went  out 

>  tend  to  that  ham.  I 
r  make  an  early  start 
Id  n't  be  cut  up  by 
ood  high  enough  so  I 
toes  and  reach  to  the 
1  was  tied  in.  But  I 
sack  down.  I  pulled 
irould  n't  come  down, 
ws  what  I  was  going 

y  having  concentra- 
I  thought  of  a  way. 
and  cut  the  bottom 
.  That  ham  came 
L.  It  landed  on  its 
ood-pile.  My  foot 
ed  on  top  of  it.  I  got 
up  on  the  chopping- 
)t  the  butcher  knife 
le  cook-table  drawer. 
That  knife  didn't 
^es  like  the  moves  it 
it  is  in  the  hands  of 
to  make  it  go  down 
It  went  not  so.  I 
I  at  it.  Its  appears 
3  it  did  have  ne^s  of 
I  have  seen  the  papa 
le  grindstone  by  the 

>  did  I.  I  poured  a 
water  on  that  stone 
le  water  splashed  off. 
le  away.  Then  I  did 
to  the  stone  wheel, 
tries  to  turn  it  in  a 
have  seen  the  papa 
not  make  that  wheel 

It  would  not  so  go. 
>r  a  long  time, 
iks  the  knife  did  look 
go  again  to  my  work, 
les  aroimd  that  ham 
ping-block.  I  so  did 


to  take  looks  at  it  to  see  where  I  bet- 
ter make  begins.  I  did  have  thinks  in 
under  its  outside  where  it  is  most  big 
would  be  the  proper  place.  I  made  be- 
gins. I  did  make  the  knife  to  go  a  lit- 
tle way.  Then  I  made  a  stop  to  rest. 
Then  I  made  the  knife  go  some  more. 
I  made  another  stop  to  rest.  I  went  on. 
Pretty  soon  a  slice  of  ham  landed.  It 
fell  off  the  chopping-block  on  to  a 
stick  of  wood.  I  picked  it  up.  I  held 
it  up  to  take  a  look  at  it.  My,  I  did 
feel  such  proud  feels  from  my  toes  to 
my  curls.  I  had  it  cut  in  such  a  nice 
way.  It  had  frills  aroimd  it  and  holes 
in  between  —  just  like  Elsie's  crochet 
doily  that  she  keeps  on  her  best  stand 
table.  I  have  knows  the  papa  never 
did  cut  a  slice  of  ham  that  way.  The 
slices  of  ham  he  cuts,  they  never  do 
have  frilly  looks  with  holes  in  between. 
After  I  did  hang  that  slice  of  ham  on 
a  nail  by  the  door,  I  did  cut  another 
slice.  It  was  not  so  wide  but  it  had 
more  longness  and  some  strings  on  it 
like  the  little  short  strings  on  the 
nightcap  of  Jenny  Strong.  I  had  not 
decides  yet  where  to  hang  it.  It  was 
when  I  was  having  thinks  about  it  — 
it  was  then  I  did  hear  a  heavy  step. 

I  turned  me  all  about,  and  there  was 
a  tramper  by  the  woodshed  door.  He 
had  not  gentle  looks  like  some  tramp- 
ers  have.  His  beard  did  grow  in  the 
hobo  way.  And  his  appears  did  look 
like  he  knew  not  knowings  of  neatness. 
He  stood  there  looking  looks  at  that 
ham.  He  kept  his  looks  on  it  and  he  did 
walk  right  into  the  woodshed.  He  had 
asking  if  the  mamma  was  at  home. 

I  said,  *No,  she  is  not.  She  is  at  the 
house  of  Elsie.' 

Then  he  says,  *I  guess  I'll  take  this 
ham  along  with  me.' 

I  almost  lost  my  breathings  because 
I  did  have  remembers  of  all  the  days 
the  papa  has  plans  to  have  that  ham 
for  breakfast  and  dinner  and  supper. 
So  I  just  sat  down  on  the  chopping- 
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block.  I  sat  on  the  ham  and  I  spread 
my  blue  calico  apron  out  over  it.  I  put 
my  hand  on  its  handle  that  it  hangs  in 
the  woodshed  by.  Me  and  my  apron 
covered  that  ham  so  he  could  n't  have 
seeing  of  it.  And  while  I  sat  on  the 
ham  I  did  pray  God  to  keep  it  safe  for 
the  breakfasts  and  dinners  and  suppers 
of  the  papa  and  the  mamma. 

The  tramper  looked  queer  looks  at 
me.  He  came  a  little  more  near.  I  did 
pray  on.  And  God  in  his  goodness  sent 
answer  to  my  prayer  in  a  quick  way. 
Brave  Horatius  came  on  a  run  from 
somewhere.  He  made  a  stop  at  the 
woodshed  door.  He  looked  a  look  in. 
He  gave  a  growl.  Then  he  went  at  that 
tramper.  He  did  grab  him  by  his  rag- 
ged pants.  I  have  thinks  maybe  his 
teeth  did  touch  the  ankle  of  the  tramp- 
er, because  he  gave  a  little  pain  squeal 
and  shook  his  1^.  Then  he  did  go  in  a 
hurry  away.  Brave  Horatius  followed 
after. 

I  was  just  going  to  start  work  again 
on  that  ham  when  the  manuna  was 
come  home  from  her  visit.  She  did 
soon  give  me  a  whipping  and  put  me 
here  under  the  bed.  Now  I  have  won- 
der^  what  that  whipping  was  for.  I  did 
feed  the  chickens  and  carry  in  the 
wood  and  do  the  baby's  washing  and 
empty  the  ashes.  And  more  I  did 
beside  —  I  cut  two  slices  of  ham  with 
frills  on  them. 

Some  of  the  trampers  that  go  the 
way  that  goes  to  the  upper  camps  do 
have  stops  when  they  go  by  here.  They 
stop  to  get  a  bite  to  eat.  And  some 
come  to  the  front  door,  and  some  do 
come  to  the  back  door.  They  knock  on 
the  door.  Some  rap  their  knuckles  hard 
and  some  tap  in  a  gentle  way.  There 
was  one  who  so  did  one  week  ago. 
Sleeps  was  just  come  upon  the  baby 
after  I  did  sing  it  Le  chanson  de  Saint 
Firmin,  and  I  did  go  to  the  door  to 
see  who  it  was.  The  man  that  it  was, 
he  said  he  was  on  his  way  to  get  work 


at  the  upper  camps.  He  was 
with  a  clean  sad  face  and  a  kind 
his  eyes.  And  the  roll  upon  hi 
was  a  heavy  roll.  I  straightway 
and  get  my  bowl  of  bread  and  mi 
I  was  going  to  have  for  dinner, 
it  to  him.  He  ate  it  in  a  hungr 
like  Brave  Horatius  does  eat  h 
per  when  we  are  come  back  ; 
long  explore  trip.  Then,  wnen  tl 
did  eat  all  the  bread  and  milk, 
split  some  wood  out  in  the  woe 
He  did  pile  it  up  in  a  nice  way. 
he  went.  He  went  on  to  the 
camps.  When  he  did  go  he  saic 
Lord's  blessing  be  with  you,  chi 
I  said,  *It  is.'  And  I  did  te 
*We  have  a  cathedral  in  the 
and  this  eventime,  when  we  hav 
ers  there,  we  will  pray  that  yo 
get  work  at  the  upper  camps, 
at  coming  of  eventime  we  did 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  did  grunt 
at  in-between  times.  Now  eve 
we  do  pray  for  the  man  that  ws 
gry  and  had  a  kind  look  in  his 

When  I  was  come  to  the  h< 
went  aroimd  and  I  did  walk 
back  door-way.  The  mamma  ' 
in.  I  took  long  looks  about  to  se 
works  I  best  do  first.  There  wa? 
ed-up  dishes  in  a  bake-pan,  so 
dish-towel  them  all  and  put  then 
There  was  needs  to  climb  upon 
and  upon  a  box  to  put  those 
where  they  ought  to  be  put.  \ 
was  up  there,  I  took  looks  abou1 
what  there  was,  I  saw  a  cake 
Ami.  Bon  Ami  is  to  give  tfi 
shine-up.  And  this  morning  ] 
the  knives  a  shine-up  and  the 
too.  Then  I  tried  Bon  Ami  < 
black  kettles  and  the  bakepans. 
not  give  unto  them  such  nice  a] 
so  I  gave  them  a  shine-up  witl 
line.  After  that  I  did  take  the 
from  its  place  and  I  gave  the 
good  brooming.  I  broomed  the 
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i  cross-ways.  There 
df  dirt  on  them  left, 
off  with  the  broom  I 
Koe-box  lid  and  dust 
len  the  floor  did  look 
lamma  does  say  it 
f  the  time.  I  put  the 
ts  place,  where  the 
t  ought  to  be. 
;  looks  from  the  floor 
I  thought  I  better 
too  while  I  was  fixing 
sn  I  started  to  put 
indow,  I  did  look  out 
lid  see.  I  saw  Aga^ 
:s  Dindon  going  in  a 
»  was  giving  his  neck 
gave  it  another  one, 
)  a  swallow  his  throat 
jf  croup.  And  croup 
needs  of  being  flxed 
1  the  Bon  Ami,  and  I 
IT  a  whole  lot  of  coal- 
roat  of  Agamemnon 
.  That  was  to  make 
ly.  Now  he  will  be 
eal  soon.  He  did  n't 
oal-oil.  I  had  to  hold 
turkey  gobblers  can 
Lfter  that  I  went  out 
vrhere  the  papa  keeps 
ys  them  in  a  big  box. 
gets  to  lock  the  box. 
ive  very  interesting 
Ished.  There  are  all 
>king  things  in  that 

d  have  the  lid  open, 
call..  She  was  come 
she  sent  me  back  to 
tidy  she  was  crochet- 
)rget  and  leave  there. 
my  that  does  lead  to 
It  is  not  far  from  the 
nd  Elsie  has  not  been 
e  only  has  one  baby, 
ing  for  it.  Elsie  is  a 
-  a  very  yoimg  girl  to 
ammasays.  To-day, 


when  I  came  to  the  house  of  Elsie,  she 
was  trotting  on  her  knee  that  dear  baby 
boy  the  angels  brought  her  when  she 
did  Uve  at  the  other  camp  where  we 
did  live  too.  To  him*  she  was  singing  a 
song.  It  was 

'Gallop-A-trot, 
Gallop-a-trot, 
This  is  the  way  the  gentlemen  ride. 
Gallop-a-trot.' 

She  tossed  her  head  as  she  did  sing. 
And  the  joy-light  danced  in  her  eyes. 
I  have  thinks  it  must  be  wonderful 
happiness,  being  married.  I  have  seen 
the  same  joy-light  in  the  eyes  of  her 
tall  young  husband.  It  is  there  much 
when  he  is  come  home  at  eventide  from 
work  in  the  woods.  Then  she  does 
have  many  kinds  words  and  kisses  for 
him.  He  has  adores  for  her,  and  too  he 
has  a  pumpadoor  that  he  smooths  back 
with  vaseline.  Why  to-day  I  did  see 
he  had  used  most  all  of  the  vaseline  out 
of  that  jar  that  sets  on  their  kitchen- 
shelf.  That  vaseline  jar  has  an  interest 
look.  I  have  been  watching  it.  And 
every  day  when  I  do  stand  on  tiptoe 
and  take  peeks  at  it,  there  is  not  so 
much  vaseline  in  it  as  there  was  in  it 
the  day  before.  I  have  thinks  it  does 
take  a  goodly  amoimt  to  keep  his 
pumpadoor  smooth. 

While  I  was  bringing  home  the  tidy 
the  mamma  did  leave  at  the  house  of 
Elsie,  I  saw  a  gray  board.  I  did  turn  it 
over.  Under  that  old  gray  board  were 
five  little  silk  bags.  They  were  white 
and  they  did  feel  lumps.  I  know  baby 
spiders  will  come  out  of  them  when 
come  spring  days,  because  last  year  I 
found  bags  like  these,  and  this  year  in 
the  spring  baby  spiders  walked  out. 
They  were  very  fidgety  youngsters. 

Just  when  I  did  most  have  decides  to 
take  them  to  the  nursery,  I  heard  the 
mamma  calling.  I  put  the  board  back 
again  in  the  way  it  was  before  I  came 
that  way.  Then  I  did  run  a  quick  run 
in  the  house.    And  the  mamma  did 
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send  me  in  a  hurry  to  the  woodshed. 
It  was  fortwo  loads  of  wood  she  wanted. 
I  did  bring  in  the  first  load  in  a  hurry. 
The  second  load  I  brought  not  so.  I 
did  pick  up  all  the  sticks  my  arms 
could  hold.  While  I  was  picking  them 
up,  I  looked  long  looks  at  them.  I 
went  not  to  the  kitchen  with  them  in  a 
quick  way.  I  was  meditating.  I  did 
have  thinks  about  the  tree  they  all 
were  before  they  got  chopped  up.  I 
did  wonder  how  I  would  feel  if  I  was  a 
very  little  piece  of  wood  that  got  chop- 
ped out  of  a  very  big  tree.  I  did  think 
that  it  would  have  hiu-t  my  feelings.  I 
felt  of  the  feelings  of  the  wood.  They 
did  have  a  very  sad  feel. 

Just  when  I  was  getting  that  top- 
most stick  a  bit  wet  with  sympathy 
tears,  then  the  mamma  did  come  up 
behind  me  with  a  switch.  She  said 
while  she  did  switch,  'Stop  your  medi- 
tations.' And  while  she  did  switch,  I 
did  drop  the  wood.  I  felt  the  feels  the 
sticks  of  wood  felt  when  they  hit  the 
floor.  Then  I  did  pick  them  up  with 
care,  and  I  put  them  all  in  the  wood- 
box  back  of  the  cook-stove.  I  put  them 
there  because  the  mamma  said  I  must 
put  them  there.  But  all  the  time  I  was 
churning  I  did  hum  a  little  song.  It 
was  a  good-bye  song  to  the  sticks  in  the 
wood-box  back  of  the  kitchen  stove. 

When  the  churning  was  done  and  the 
butter  was  come,  the  mamma  did  lift 
all  the  little  lumps  of  butter  out  of  the 
chum.  Then  she  did  pat  them  together 
in  a  big  lump,  and  thLs  she  put  away  in 
the  butter-box  in  the  woodshed.  When 
she  went  to  lay  herself  down  to  rest  on 
the  bed,  she  did  call  me  to  rub  her  head. 
I  like  to  rub  the  mamma's  head,  for  it 
does  help  the  worry  lines  to  go  away. 
Often  I  rub  her  head,  for  it  is  often  she 
does  have  longings  to  have  it  so.  And 
I  do  think  it  is  very  nice  to  help  people 
have  what  they  do  have  longings  for. 

By  and  by,  when  the  mamma  did 
have  sleeps  and  after  I  did  print,  I  did 


go  to  listen  to  the  voices.  The  wind 
was  calling.  He  was  in  a  rush.  I  raced. 
Brave  Horatius  ran.  We  played  tag 
with  the  wind.  By  and  by  I  came 
to  a  log.  I  climbed  upon  it.  The 
wind  did  blow  in  a  real  quick  way. 
He  made  music  all  around.  I  danced 
on  the  log.  A  grand  pine  tree  did  wave 
its  arms  to  me.  The  wind  did  blow 
back  my  curls.  They  clasped  the  fin- 
gers of  the  bush  people  most  near.  I 
did  turn  and  untangle  them. 

When  I  did  turn  to  untan^e  my 
curls,  I  saw  a  silken  cradle  in  a  hazel 
bush.  It  was  cream  with  a  hazd  leaf 
half  way  round  it.  I  put  it  to  my  ear 
and  I  did  listen.  It  had  a  little  voice. 
It  was  not  a  tone  voice;  it  was  a  heart 
voice. 

And  I  did  hurry  away  in  the  way 
that  does  lead  to  the  house  of  the  girl 
that  has  no  seeing.  I  w^it  that  way  so 
she  too  might  know  its  feels  and  hear 
its  heart  voice.  She  does  so  like  to 
feel  things.  She  has  seeing  by  feds. 
Often  I  do  carry  things  to  her  when 
I  find  them,  and  she  knows  some  of 
my  friends.  Peter  Paid  Rubens  has 
gone  with  me  to  visit  her.  So  has  gone 
Felix  Mendelssohn  and'  Nann^  Mo- 
zart—  the  two  mice  with  voices  that 
squeak  mouse-songs  in  the  night.  And 
Plato  and  Pliny,  the  two  bats,  and 
others  go  too.  And  their  goings  and 
what  she  has  thinks  about  them  I  have 
printed  here  in  my  prints.  And  it  is 
often  I  go  the  way  that  does  lead  to  her 
house,  for  the  girl  who  has  no  sedng  — 
she  and  I  —  we  are  friends.  One  day  I 
told  her  about  the  trees  talking.  Then 
she  did  want  to  know  about  the  voices 
—  and  now  I  do  help  her  to  hear  them. 

I  led  her  in  the  way  that  does  lead 
to  that  grand  fir  tree.  Good  King  liOuis 
VI.  And  when  we  were  come  unto  him, 
I  did  touch  his  finger-tips  to  h^  cheeks. 
She  liked  that.  Then  we  did  stand  near 
unto  him,  and  I  told  her  of  the  trees 
in  the  night,  of  the  things  they  tdl  to 
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t  wander  through  the 
she  did  n't  think  she 
a  shadow.  And  just 
her  toe.  She  did  ask 
ls  there  near  unto  her 
was  a  mile  I  did  build 
5  of  St.  Denis.  She 
vhy  I  builded  it  there, 
nras  needs  of  it  being 
King  Louis  VI,  for  he 
>uilded  it  there  where 
ter  it  and  his  kindness 
u]x>n  it.  And  I  did 
J  being  on  his  way  to 
edied.  Whilelbuild- 
jomer  of  the  abbey,  I 
ions  about  how  love- 
gray  shadow  walking 
ig  the  faces  of  people. 
( such  velvety  fingers. 
did  go  on.  We  went 
ell  Alan  of  Bretagne 
Uois  and  Godefroi  of 
lymond  of  Toulouse. 
;irl  who  has  no  seeing, 
d  to  know  them  all. 
rees.  As  we  went  our 
unto  the  voices.  And 
rpins  that  were  in  her 
so  did,  so  the  wind 
ik  and  whisper  things 
le  wind  does  have  so 
ar  lands  and  of  little 
near  unto  us  in  the 
woods. 

ne  near  unto  the  bam, 

t  Plato  and  Pliny.   I 

apron-pockets.    The 

'  dark.    There  were 


friendly  shadows  in  its  comers.  When 
I  came  out  I  thought  of  Peter  Paul 
Rubens.  I  did  have  thinks  cathedral 
service  would  be  good  for  his  soul.  I 
went  again  into  the  bam  to  get  his  little 
bell  that  he  does  always  wear  aroimd 
his  neck  to  service,  and  I  did  put  it  on. 
There  was  a  time  when  there  was  no 
little  bell  for  Peter  Paul  Rubens  to 
wear  to  service.  That  was  in  the  days 
before  one  day  when  I  did  say  to  the 
man  that  wears  gray  neckties  and  is 
kind  to  mice, '  I  do  have  needs  of  a  little 
bell  for  Peter  Paul  Rubens  to  wear 
to  church.'  I  got  it.  And  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  always  knows  he  is  going  to 
the  cathedral  when  I  put  that  little 
bell  around  his  neck.  It  does  make 
lovely  silver  tinkles  as  he  goes  walking 
down  the  aisle  to  the  altar. 

To-night  so  we  did  go  and  too  with 
us  was  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
When  we  were  come  near  unto  the 
hospital,  I  went*aside  for  Thomas  Chat- 
terton  Jupiter  Zeus.  In  the  cathedral 
the  wind  and  the  trees  sang  a  vesper 
song.  And  I  prayed  for  quite  a  long 
time  little  prayers  and  long  prayers 
for  the  goodness  of  us  all.  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  did  grunt  amen  in  between. 

Now  I  hear  the  mamma  say  I  won- 
der where  Opal  is.  She  has  forgets. 
I'm  still  under  the  bed  where  she  did 
put  me  quite  a  time  ago.  And  all  this 
nice  long  time  light  is  come  to  here 
from  the  lamp  on  the  kitchen  table  — 
light  enough  so  I  can  print  prints.  I 
am  happy.  I  think  I  better  crawl  out 
now  and  go  into  the  bed  for  sleeps. 


KAMATIB  PEBSONiE  of  this  chapter  of  Opal's  journal 


Clubium,  a  crow. 
liAUB  DiNDON,  a  turkey. 

HN  ] 

>  mice. 
2om±) 

TON  Jupiter  Zeus,  a 
>d-rat. 


WiLUAM  Shakespeare,  the  gray  horse. 
Aphrodite,  the  mother  pig. 
Peter  Paul  Rubenb,  her  son. 
Brave  Horatiub,  the  shepherd  dog. 
Plato  \ ,    . 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Brownino,  a  cow. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  MAN-HUNT 


BY  BEULAH  AAODON  RATLIFF 


[We  print  this  genuine  letter  without 
alteration.  —  The  Editors.] 

Drew,  MiasiBaiPPi,  April  24,  1919. 

Dear  Father,  — 

The  reason  I  have  not  written  you 
for  several  days  is  because  we  have  been 
all  upset  with  a  'nigger  chase.' 

Sunday  Paul  and  I  went  out  to  Fitz- 
hugh  plantation  for  dinner,  and  walked 
home  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  only  six 
miles,  and  such  a  lovely  country  road, 
though  only  Ethiopians  walk  on  the 
country  roads  here.  If  we  had  proceed- 
ed on  our  hands,  we  could  scarcely  have 
received  more  stares  and  comment! 
Just  as  v/e  got  into  the  house  Mrs. 
Clara  tebphoned  that  Gardner's  mur- 
derer had  'taken  to  the  woods'  near 
Fitzhugh,  and  a  chase  was  on.  The 
proper  thing  seemed  to  be  to  get  into 
our  car  and  go  racing  back  to  Fitzhugh. 
We  found  the  road  crowded  with  cars 
going  the  same  way. 

I  believe  I  wrote  you  about  the 
Gardner  murder,  which  was  committed 
when  I  first  came  down  here:  a  man 
from  Blaine,  riding  along  the  road  with 
a  friend,  was  killed  by  a  negro  who  had 
never  seen  him  before.  'Will  jes'  felt 
biggoty  an'  took  a  shot  at  the  car,'  the 
negro'scompanionsaid.  Thatwasabout 
a  month  ago,  and  several  rewards  have 
been  offered  for  the  negro's  arrest. 

Shortly  after  we  started  home  Sun- 
day, Dr.  Sims  of  Blaine,  who  knew  this 
negro,  Will  Lane,  had  seen  him  walking 
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along  the  railroad  just  beyond 
hugh,  headed  south  toward  Blain 
seems  that  negro  criminals,  instcj 
leaving  the  country,  almost  alwa; 
'back  home,'  trusting  their  frien< 
hide  them.  Dr.  Sims  had  his  wife 
little  girl  in  the  car  and  did  not 
shoot  for  fear  Lane  was  armed. 
turned  around  and  drove  to  Fitzl 
stopped  Mr.  Tom,  who  was  on  his 
to  the  afternoon  train,  and  asked 
if  he  was  going  away. 

'Just  to  get  a  paper,'  said  Mr. '. 
and  proceeded  about  his  business. 

The  worthy  doctor  \^us  too  excit 
think  clearly.  When  Mr.  Tom  i 
back,  he  asked  him  whether  he  h 
rifle.  Mr.  Tom  said  that  he  had. 

'Got  any  buckshot?'  demanded 
Sims. 

'Plenty,*  said  Mr.  Tom,  in  his  in 
ous  fashion. 

After  all  this  parley  the  doctor 
him  that  the  man  who  killed  Gar 
was  'up  the  road.'  But  it  was  n't 
the  doctor's  wife,  sitting  in  the 
called  out,  'He's  taken  to  the  wo 
that  Mr.  Tom  realized  that  Lane 
been  in  sight  (and  within  gunshot 
a  full  fifteen  minutes.    Of  course, 
had  known,  the  trouble  would  1 
been  over.   Mr.  Tom  is  *the  best 
in  the  county,'  and  *  has  a  way  witl 
niggers.'    Dead  or  alive,  Lane  w 
have  been  'stopped.'  But  by  that 
Lane  was  in  the  tangled  woods,  a  q 
ter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  railroad  ti 
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e  reached  Fitzhugh 
r.  Tom  and  Mr.  Vick 
til,' with  bloodhounds 
farm  at  Parchman. 
.  Clara  if  I  don't  get 
T.  Tom  called  to  us. 
;t  had  the  only  sad- 
Paul  was  disappoint- 
i  sooner,  and  he,  in- 
would  have  ridden  to 
Tom.  How  thankful 
^e  minutes! 
ntry  seemed  to  con- 
jgh,  and  those  who 
te  telephoned.  Men 
it  of  the  house,  with 
5,  and  rode  across  the 
r  horses.  There  was 
conjecture,  and  gen- 
Sims  going  from  one 
telling  just  how  Lane 
im  to  see  whether  he 
nd  by  what  signs  he 
'beyond  doubt,'  and 
ve  done  if  he  had  not 
d  Sissy  in  the  car. 
the  one  calm  person 
.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
;  charge  of  such  expe- 
less,  unexcitable,  and 
d  he  has  a  strange,  in- 
about  negroes;  they 
lat  they  are  going  to 

led  down  to  be  body- 
,  for  It  grew  dusk  and 
Mr,  Tom.  Someone 
they  had  found  the 

lay  know  for  a  week,' 

ock  Mr,  Tom  tele- 
ildwood  plantation, 
he  railroad,  that  the 
they  might  come  up 
time. 

Mr.  Tom  telephoned 
ey  had  lost  the  trail 
le  road  and  could  not 


do  anything  more  until  daylight.  He 
wanted  Paul  to  come  for  him  with  the 
car.  Cole  is  the  tenant  on  Mr.  Tom's 
*  little  place,'  on  the  road  to  his  'old 
place.'  There  is  a  long,  straight  road 
from  Fitzhugh  plantation  to  Drew,  fol- 
lowing the  railroad.  A  mile  from  Drew 
the  road  to  the  *old  place'  branches  off 
to  the  east. 

Paul  and  I  dressed  in  a  hurry,  and 
went  rushing  through  the  night  in  the 
big  yellow  car,  which  is  like  a  living 
thing,  it  is  so  easy  and  wise. 

There  were  armed  *  volunteers*  at  aU 
the  culverts  and  crossroads.  We  found 
three  guards  sitting  on  the  little  ce- 
ment bridge  over  the  branch  a  mile 
from  Fitzhugh,  and  one  of  them  called 
out,  *  Nothing  doing,'  as  we  passed. 
Half  a  mile  farther,  a  guard,  nearly 
wild  with  excitement,  stopped  us.  Will 
Lane  had  been  there  not  three  minutes 
before.  He  came  up  the  track  from  the 
direction  of  Drew.  Evidently  he  had 
made  a  circle  through  the  woods  and 
regained  the  railroad;  but  the  sight  of 
the  crowd  at  Whitney  had  turned  him 
back  to  look  for  a  road  that  would 
enable  him  to  circle  Whitney  without 
getting  too  far  from  the  railway.  He 
does  not  know  this  part  of  the  country 
(Blaine  is  nearly  twenty  miles  below 
Drew)  and  he  had  to  stick  to  the  tracks 
or  run  the  risk  of  losing  himself  com- 
pletely. The  guard  shouted  to  him  to 
stop.  He  ran  down  the  embankment, 
away  from  the  road,  and  disappeared  in 
the  brush.  They  heard  him  crashing 
along  up  the  right  of  way.  We  passed 
him  between  the  bridge  and  the  next 
guard,  we  later  learned,  for  the  bridge 
guard  saw  him  try  to  cross  the  branch 
on  the  trestle  after  we  passed,  called 
to  him  to  stop,  and  then  watched  him 
deliberately  turn  around,  walk  off  the 
trestle  and  disappear  in  the  woods  along 
the  branch.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  after 
him.  Excellent  reasons  were  given,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  six  of  the  dom- 
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inant  race,  with  rifles,  did  not  stop  one 
hunted  nigger.  Of  course,  he  has  a 
'desperate'  reputation  since  the  mur- 
der; but  the  loquacious  reasons  for  the 
*  getaway'  never  referred  to  this. 

The  guard  begged  us  to  'get  Mr. 
Tom/  and  this  we  proceeded  to  do  at 
rather  a  reckless  pace.  Mr.  Tom  roused 
the  man  with  the  bloodhounds,  who 
proved  to  be  a  trusty  (colored)  from 
the  convict  farm  at  Parchman.  The 
dogs  were  nice  little  sleek  brown  beasts, 
gentle  as  kittens,  and  so  pretty  that  it 
was  impossible  to  visualize  them  as  bay- 
ing bloodhoimds. 

Mr.  Tom  was  startled  to  find  me  in 
the  car,  and  intimated  that  this  was 
*no  place  for  a  lady';  but  there  was 
nothing  to  do  except  take  me  along. 
We  went  back  to  the  place  where  Lane 
had  left  the  railroad,  and  the  dogs  took 
the  trail  at  once,  starting  unhesita- 
tingly up  the  branch. 

'He'll  look  for  a  good  place  to  cross, 
I  believe,'  said  Mr.  Tom;  'then  go  over 
and  come  back  to  the  railroad  along 
the  far  side,  unless  we  are  too  close  to 
him.  That  nigger  won't  get  away  from 
the  tracks  if  he  can  help  it.' 

Quite  a  little  procession  went  stum- 
bling across  the  wet  field,  led  by  the 
graceful  little  dogs,  sniffing  along,  with 
the  negro  in  his  stripes  holding  the  reins 
and  encouraging  them;  then  came  Mr. 
Tom  and  Paul  and  I;  and  behind  and 
beside  us  a  dozen  armed  volunteers, 
among  them  one  of  the  bridge  guards, 
still  explaining,  soUo  voce,  why  he  did 
n't  shoot. 

The  stars  seemed  as  large  as  they  do 
in  the  desert,  and  a  great  red  moon  was 
half-way  up  the  sky.  You  could  see  for 
miles  and  miles  by  its  white,  deceptive 
light.  An  owl  hooted  along  the  branch 
now  and  then,  and  made  everybody 
jump.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
tracks  Mr.  Tom,  Paul,  and  I  stopped. 
We  were  sure  the  dogs  would  cross  and 
come  back  on  the  other  side  in  a  few 


minutes.  While  we  waited,  Mr.  Tcwn 
reminisced  in  his  slow  drawl  about  'the 
last  big  hunt,  after  the  man  that  killed 
Kutner.' 

'And  that  was  a  real  chase,  too,*  he 
said.  'The  first  day  we  ran  that  nigger, 
his  traO  led  to  the  cabin  of  a  nigger 
named  Ray.  Beyond  Ray's  we  could 
n't  find  a  trace  of  it,  so  we  decided  he 
had  got  a  lift  from  there.  I  told  Ray,— 

'"Now,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
tell  all  you  know.  It  may  go  hard  with 
you  anyway,  but  yoiu*  only  chance  is  to 
tell  the  truth." 

'He  said,  "Yes,  suh,  boss,  I  dio'  will 
tell  all  I  knows." 

'He  was  scared  to  death.  That 
a  nasty  shooting  and  everybody 
stirred  up.  Ray  told  his  story  without 
any  hesitation.  Filly,  the  nigger  who 
killed  Kutner,  had  come  to  his  cabin, 
he  said,  but  he  didn't  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  him  and  told  him 
to  get  out.  Then  Filly  pulled  a  gun, 
according  to  Ray,  and  ordered  food, 
quick.  With  the  gun  p)ointed  at  him, 
R&y  gave  him  some  combread  and 
meat  and  a  "drink  of  coffee."  Then, 
Ray  said,  Martin,  anoth^  nigger,  came 
along  on  a  horse.  He  stopped  outside 
the  cabin  and  whistled.  Filly  got  up 
behind  and  they  rode  away. 

'Martin  lived  near  Ray  and  we  got 
hold  of  him  in  a  few  minutes  and  ques- 
tioned him.  He  insisted  he  hadn't 
seen  Filly  since  the  miuxler,  and  said  he 
and  Ray  were  always  having  trouble. 
We  whipped  him  till  he  could  n't  stand 
up,  but  while  we  were  whipping  him 
he  kept  screaming  that  he  did  n't  take 
Filly  away.  Then  we  filled  him  up  witli 
water  till  he  lost  his  seises,  but  he  stuck 
to  his  story. 

'Finally  I  went  to  Ray's  wife,  who 
had  been  hiding  in  the  cabin,  and  asked 
her  about  it.  She  said  she  had  n't  aeon 
Filly,  and  swore  he  had  n't  been  ftt  llie 
house.  I*took  her  out  in  tiia  JHll-Mi 
made  Ray  teU  his  rtngr  M4»4ffc 
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v^hipher.  She  yelled 
11  it,"  and  began  to 
had  heard  Ray  tell, 
right,  but  there  was 
ice  to  prove  she  was 
If  and  trying  to  re- 
I  said. 

d  I  did  n't  believe 

Filly,  and  that  Ray 

story    because   he 

>  tell  something  to 
I  n*t  want  any  more 
une  home. 

it  hold  of  Filly.  We 
ail  again.  Som^ne 
a  train  forty  miles 
the  hounds  dowTi 
r  and  followed  the 
t  we  lost  him  out  in 

0  get  my  hands  on 

>  find  out  how  he 
!.  He  was  at  Ray  s 
It  I'm  convinced  it 
re  in  the  field.    He 

somebody  passing 
low  him  and  begged 
tely  he  was  helped . 

>  know  who  carried 

7  whether  anything 

1  and  Ray. 

ay  off  with  a  whip- 
n,  *but  they  hung 

!d  and  I  shivered, 
that  we  go  back  to 
i  Burnett  waiting 
.  He  and  Mr.  Tom 
jvening,  a  hot  trail 
ntation  to  the  Sun- 
they  found  a  negro 
ver  the  river.  Lane 
Ls,  after  he  was  on 
ad  secured  a  bottle 
vay  and  sat  on  the 
mtine  on  his  feet, 
destroy  the  scent.) 
nan  that  the  dogs 
[,  according  to  the 


negro,  asked  for  a  gun  and  a  mule.  Mr. 
Tom  thought  he  might  have  asked  for 
the  mule;  but  if  he  asked  for  a  gun,  it 
was  to  give  the  impression  that  he  was 
unarmed. 

*He  had  a  gun  to  kill  Gardner,  and 
he  must  have  known  he  would  need  it 
again.' 

Soon  after  he  crossed  the  river  the 
trail  disappeared. 

At  four  o'clock  we  all  went  back  to 
Fitzhugh.  It  was  gray  dawn,  with 
fading  stars,  and  away  up  the  branch 
the  barking  of  dogs  marked  the  prog- 
ress of  the  chase.  The  hounds  do  not 
bark,  of  course,  but  all  the  dogs  they 
meet  do.  We  dropped  into  bed,  and 
were  asleep  almost  before  we  Imew  it. 
The  bloodhounds  from  Crystal  Springs, 
supposedly  the  best  in  the  state,  were 
expected  in  the  morning. 

*Keep  him  moving  all  night,  get 
fresh  dogs  on  him  in  the  morning,  and 
it 's  done,'  said  Mr.  Tom. 

Yesterday  morning  one  of  the  volun- 
teers reported  that  they  had  followed  a 
fresh  trail  along  the  branch  all  night. 
Once  they  actually  saw  Lane  in  a  lot, 
trying  to  catch  a  mule,* but  we  did  n't 
shoot  for  fear  of  killing  the  mule.'  This 
was  accepted  as  perfectly  legitimate. 

The  hounds  from  Crystal  Springs  did 
not  come  yesterday,  but  they  got  fresh 
dogs  from  Parchman  and  went  on.  All 
yesterday  Paul  and  Mr.  Tom  were  in 
the  woods  along  Sunflower,  and  the 
trail  zigzagged  back  and  forth,  now  up 
the  river,  now  down. 

'That  buck's  worth  trailing,'  said 
Mr.  Tom. 

Paul  and  Mr.  Tom  got  back  to  Fitz- 
hugh in  the  evening,  and  Paul  was  ready 
to  go  home  for  a  good  sleep,  leaving 
other  zealots  to  follow  the  hounds. 

Mr.  Tom  came  in  town  early  this 
morning,  bringing  lots  of  news.  Some- 
one had  taken  Lane  in  a  car  to  Rule- 
ville,  six  miles  beyond  Drew,  on  the 
way  to  Blaine.    That  was  about  noon 
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yesterday,  but  he  had  left  such  a  com- 
plicated trail  that  the  dogs  did  not 
reach  the  place  where  he  was  picked  up 
till  late  last  evening. 

At  Ruleville  lAne  w^it  to  the  home 
of  a  n^ro  family  he  had  known  for 
years.  Only  the  woman  was  at  home. 
He  asked  for  something  to  eat,  and 
she  gave  him  a  good  meal,  which  he 
bolted.  Then  he  took  to  the  woods 
again.  He  had  been  twenty-four  hours 
without  food  or  rest.  As  soon  as  the 
woman^s  husband  came  home,  she  told 
him  Lane  had  been  there  and  she  had 
fed  him.  He  reported  it  at  once  to  his 
'boss,'  knowing  the  trail  would  event- 
ually be  followed  to  his  cabin,  and 
consequences  would  be  dire  if  he  was 
found  to  have  been  *  harboring.'  The 
'boss'  finally  reached  Mr.  Tom  over 
long-distance,  and  last  night  the  dogs 
were  taken  to  Ruleville  on  the  train 
and  carried  to  the  house  of  Lane's 
friends,  where  they  picked  up  the  trail. 
In  the  woods  they  came  on  the  place 
under  dome  bushes  where  Lane  had 
slept  for  several  hours  in  the  afternoon; 
then  the  trail  led  straight  back  into 
the  canebrake  —  heavy,  slow  going  for 
everybody.  This  afternoon  they  were 
in  the  woods  behind  Doddsville,  the 
next  station  to  Blaine.  That  was 
Gardner's  home  town,  and  the  whole 
place  has  turned  out. 

*It's  their  hunt  now,'  Mr.  Tom  says; 
and  he  and  Paul  are  peacefully  at  work 
shingling  the  kitchen  porch  at  Fitz- 
hugh.  'They'll  have  hhn  by  morning. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  that 
nigger  to  have  been  caught  up  here 
where  we  are  n't  so  excited.' 

I  try  to  tell  this  tale  without  con- 
fusing it  by  my  impressions,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  is  an  untidy  piece  of  reporting. 
There  were  many  sidelights.  For  in- 
stance, the  woman  from  Blaine  who 
stopped  at  Fitzhugh  in  her  car  to  leem 
the  progress  of  the  hunt. 


'They'll  get  him,  and  I  hope  th^ 
torture  him  a  couple  of  hours  before 
they  hang  him,'  she  said. 

Thesheriffofthiscoimtysaidtosome 
men  from  Blaine,  'If  we  catch  him  op 
here  I'll  'phone  you  all  and  bring  Um 
down  on  the  train.  You  can  me^  me 
and  overpower  me  at  Doddsville.' 

Mb.  Tom.  —  We  can't  let  biggotr 
niggers  get  away  with  things  like  thtSw 
If  we  do,  no  one  will  be  safe  on  the 
roads. 

JiMBfT  (age  six). — Dirty  nigg»^  gon- 
na get  his  if  Daddy  has  to  chase  him 
a  week. 

Mb.  Debmott.  —  If  we  could  traH 
him  all  day  to-day  and  all  night,  and 
catch  him  in  the  morning,  we  'd  havie 
had  a  good  chase. 

ViCK  BuBNBTT.  —  Decr-Jiuntin'  has 
its  excitement,  but  there's  nothin'  as 
excitin'  as  chasin'  a  man.  He's  worth 
outwittin'. 

Wednsidaif  mormm§, 

Paul  drove  up  then,  having  oome 
into  town  for  Paris  green.  He  wanted 
me  to  go  out  to  Fitzhugh  with  him. 
and  of  course  I  went.  It  was  a  hot 
sleepy  day,  and  I  was  fidgety.  'Nigger 
chases'  get  on  your  nerves.  I  seem  to 
be  getting  my  higher  education  in  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  race-questicm, 
and  it's  wearing  business. 

I  found  Mr.  Tom  deep  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Idtch^i  pordi 
where  the  churning  can  be  done  in  cocd- 
ness  and  peace.  Jinrntiy,  little  FauL 
Billy,  and  the  baby  were  assisting,  and 
all  the  tools  disappeared  all  the  time. 
Rose,  one  of  the  field  negroes,  was  whin- 
ing nearby.  Across  the  railroad  from 
the  plantation  house  there  is  a  row 
of  cabins,  in  which  a  good  many  of  the 
croppers  live.  One  of  them  is  Dick 
Washington,  who  has  a  wife  named 
Maria.  But  'jes*  this  summ^'  he  is 
also '  living  with '  Rose,  to  Maria'sgraat 
annoyance. 

Yesterday  Maria  was 
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tated  to  'the  point  beyond  which,'  and 
*stuck  a  knife  in  Rose' — in  her  thigh,  I 
believe,  and  not  very  far  in.  Rose  came 
to  Mr.  Tom,  appealing  for  justice.  She 
insisted  theit  he  'heah  de  story  in  pri- 
\^te.'  Finally  Mr.  Tom  threw  down  his 
hammer  and  w^it  around  the  comer  of 
the  house  with  her.  A  moment  later 
we  saw  Rose  limping  across  the  lot  to 
the  commissary,  with  Mr.  Tom  follow- 
ing her.  She  turned  around  with  such 
a  desperate  face  and  sniffled, — 

'Please,  [rfease,  suh!' 

*Go  on,'  said  Mr.  Tom  briefly. 

'What's  the  matter  with  Rose?'  I 
asked  Mrs.  ClarEU 

'I  guess  Tom  is  going  to  give  her 
some  liniment  for  her  hip,'  Mrs.  Clara 
replied,  and  winked  at  Paul. 

Presently  Rose  came  dragging  out  of 
the  commissary,  and  Mr.  Tom  resumed 
his  carp^itering. 

'I  don't  want  to  hear  another  word 
out  of  you!'  he  said  to  Rose. 

•You  won't,  suh,'  she  promised 
heartily. 

Jhnmy  danced  up  and  down. 

*Rose  got  a  whipping!  Rose  got  a 
whipping!  Rose  got  a  whipping!'  he 
taunted. 

Mr.  Tom  has  a  reputation  for  un- 
usual fairness  to  his  n^roes. 

They  caught  Lane  this  afternoon, 
just  outside  Itta  Bena.  A  negro  dis- 
covered the  fugitive  hiding  near  his 
cabm,  and  told  his  'boss,'  who  'stop- 
ped* Lane  and  turned  him  over  to  the 


sheriff  of  Sunbriar  County.  The  *  boss ' 
wanted  the  reward,  Mr.  Tom  explained 
at  length,  and  to  get  it,  it  was  necessary 
to  turn  Lane  over  to  an  officer  of  the 
law  instead  of  to  the  crowd.  They  have 
him  in  jail  at  Itta  Bena,  and  the  sheriff 
of  this  county  is  going  after  him  to- 
night. Mr.  Tom  says  he  will  notify  the 
people  of  Blaine  what  train  he  is  taking, 
and  he  will  be  'met  and  overpowered' 
en  route.  'Then  Lane  won't  have  long 
to  worry.'  The  hunters  say  they  were 
on  Lane's  trail,  and  would  have  come 
up  with  him  in  about  half  an  hour. 

While  all  the  Parchman  bloodhounds 
were  out  looking  for  Lane,  three  con- 
victs at  Parchman  seized  the  opportun- 
ity to  escape.  Now  people  are  trailing 
around  the  landscape  with  guns,  look- 
ing for  them. 

I  don't  suppose  I  can  ever  forget 
that  broad  field  before  dawn,  and  the 
screech-owl  and  the  convict  in  stripes 
and  the  cocked  guns  and  Mr.  Tom's 
low,  pleasant  voice,  telling  about  the 
whipping  and  the  torture  and  the 
screaming  negro;  or  the  Uttle  rustlings 
which  might  have  been  a  desperate 
hunted  thing  creeping  through  the  mud 
and  the  brush;  or  the  six-foot  strap  of 
harness  leather  hanging  in  the  com- 
missary which,  Mr.  Tom  told  me,  *  stung 
mighty  sharp.' 

'Don't  be  so  squeamish,  Beulah,' 
Mrs.  Clara  advises;  'remember  you've 
come  to  live  in  the  delta.' 

With  love, 

Beulah. 
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When  I  was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  Mark 
Twain  took  hold  of  me  as  no  other 
viriter  had  then  and  as  few  have  since. 
I  lay  on  the  rug  before  the  fire  in  the 
long  winter  ev^iings,  while  my  fath^ 
read  ThelnnoeerUsAbroadsnd  Old  Times 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  Roughing  It  and 
I  laughed  till  I  cried.  Nor  was  it  all 
laughter.  The  criticism  of  life,  strong 
and  personal,  if  crude,  the  frank,  vivid 
comments  on  men  and  things,  set  me 
thinking  as  I  had  never  thought,  and 
for  sevaul  years  colored  my  maturing 
reflection  in  a  way  that  struck  deep  and 
lasted  long. 

Such  is  my  youthful  memory  of 
Mark.  For  forty  years  I  read  little  of 
him.  Now,  leaping  over  that  consider- 
able gulf,  reading  and  rereading  old  and 
new  together,  to  distil  the  essence  of  his 
soul  in  this  brief  portrait,  has  been  for 
me  a  wild  revel,  a  riot  of  laughter  and 
criticism  and  prejudice  and  anti-pre- 
judice and  revolt  and  rapture,  from 
which  it  seems  as  if  no  sane  and  rea- 
soned judgm^it  could  ensue.  Perhaps 
none  has,  or  ever  does.  But  I  have  done 
what  I  could. 

This  much  is  clear,  to  start  with:  that 
Mark  is  not  to  be  defined  or  judged  by 
the  ordinary  standards  of  mere  writers 
or  literary  men.  He  was  something 
different  —  perhaps  something  bigger 

>  The  material  easentia]  to  an  intelligent  es- 
timate of  Biark  Twain  *8  character  will  be  found, 
of  oonne,  in  Albert  Bigebw  Paine*8  monumen- 
tal  and  very  human  biography,  in  three  volumes, 
published  by  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brbther,  and 
referred  to  in  this  article.  —  Thje  EorroB. 
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and  deeper  and  more  human 
rate,  something  diffoe&t.  He< 
amount  of  litoary  work  and 
cme  may  say  so,  in  a  literary 
He  was  capable  of  long,  steac 
the  desk.  He  wrote  and  rev 
vised  his  writing  again  and  ag 
patience  and  industry.  He 
writ^'s  sense  of  Ii\ing  for  th 
too,  instinctively  made  cop 
deepest  personal  emotions  an 
ences.  One  of  his  most  strikini 
tions  is  the  account  of  the  de& 
daughter  Jean;  yet  no  one  bi 
writer  would  have  deliberately 
such  experiences  at  such  a 
with  publication  in  his  thoug 
he  liked  literary  glory.  To  be 
sometimes  denied  this.  In  3 
wrote,  'There  is  no  satisfacti 
world's  praise  anyhow,  and  il 
worth  to  me  save  in  the  way  of  1 
Again,  he  says  in  age,  *indi£ 
nearly  everything  but  work.  I 
I  enjoy  it,  and  stick  to  it.  I  d( 
out  purpose  and  without  a 
merely  for  the  love  of  it.'  All  t 
glory  was  sweet  to  him. 

Yet  one  cannot  think  of  1 
professional  ^vriter.  Rather, 
something  of  the  bard  about  hi 
old,  epic,  popular  singer,  who 
up  in  himself,  almost  unconscic 
life  and  spirit  of  a  whole  nai 
poiu^  it  forth  more  as  a  voi( 
strument,  than  as  a  delibera 
Think  of  the  mass  of  folk-lo 
best,  his  native  books!    Is  it 
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such  material  as  we  find  in  the  sponta- 
neous* elementary  productions  of  an 
earlier  age? 

Better  still,  perhaps,  we  should  speak 
of  him  as  a  journalist;  for  a  journalist 
he  was,  essentially  and  always,  in  his 
themes,  in  his  gorgeous  and  unfailing 
rhetoric,  even  in  his  attitude  toward 
life.  The  journalist,  when  inspired  and 
touched  with  genius,  is  the  nearest 
equival^it  of  the  old  epic  singer,  and 
most  embodies  the  ideal  of  giving  forth 
the  life  of  his  day  and  siuroundings 
with  as  little  intrusion  as  ix>ssible  of  his 
own  personal,  reflective  consciousness. 

And  as  Mark  had  the  temperament 
to  do  this,  so  he  had  the  training.  No 
man  ever  sprang  n)ore  thoroughly  from 
the  people  or  was  better  qualified  to  in- 
terpret the  people.  Consider  the  no- 
madic irrdevance  of  his  early  days,  be- 
fore his  position  was  established,  if  it 
was  ever  established.  Bom  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  toward  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, he  came  into  a  moving  world, 
and  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  moving 
creature  and  to  move  everybody  about 
him. 

He  tried  printing  as  a  business;  but 
any  indoor  business  was  too  tame, 
even  though  diversified  by  his  thou- 
sand comic  inventions.  Piloting  on  the 
vast  meanders  of  the  Mississippi  was 
better.  What  contacts  he  had  there, 
with  good   and   evil,  with  joy  and 

SCHTpw! 

But  even  the  Mississippi  was  not  vast 
enough  for  his  uneasy  spirit.  He  roved 
the  Par  West,  tramped,  traveled, 
mined,  and  speculated,  was  rich  one 
day  and  miserably  poor  the  next;  and 
all  the  time  he  cursed  and  jested  alter- 
natdy  and  filled  others  with  laughter 
and  amazement  and  affection,  and 
passed  into  and  out  of  their  lives,  like 
the  shifting  shadow  of  a  dream.  Surely 
the  line  of  the  old  poet  was  made  for 
him, — 

Now  dotbed  in  feathers  he  on  steeples  walks. 


And  thus  it  was  that  he  met  his  friend's 
challenge  to  walk  the  city  roofs,  where 
they  promenaded  arm  in  arm,  imtil  a 
policeman  threatened  to  shoot  and  was 
restrained  only  by  the  explanatory  out- 
cry, *  Don't  shoot!  That 's  Mark  Twain 
and  Artemus  Ward.' 

This  was  his  outer  youthful  life,  and 
within  it  was  the  same.  For  with  some 
the  feet  wander  while  the  soul  sits  still. 
It  was  not  so  with  him.  Though  he  al- 
ways scolded  himself  for  laziness,  com- 
plained of  his  indolence  or  gloried  in  it, 
yet  when  he  was  interested  in  anything, 
his  heart  was  one  mad  fury  of  energy. 
Hear  his  theory  on  the  subject:  *If  I 
wer^  a  heathen,  I  would  rear  a  statue  to 
Energy,  and  fall  down  and  worship  it! 
I  want  a  man  to  —  I  want  you  to  — 
take  up  a  line  of  action,  and  follow  it 
out,  in  spite  of  the  very  devil.'  And 
practice  for  himself  never  fell  short  of 
theory  for  others. 

To  be  sure,  his  energy  was  too  often 
at  the  mercy  of  impulse.  Where  his 
fancies  led  hbn,  there  he  followed,  with 
every  ounce  of  force  he  had  at  the 
moment.  What  might  come  after- 
wards he  did  not  stop  to  think  —  until 
afterwards.  Then  there  were  some- 
times bitter  r^rets,  which  did  not 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  process.  He 
touches  off  the  whole  matter  with  his 
unfailing  humor:  'I  still  do  the  thing 
commanded  by  Circumstanceand  Tem-  ^ 
perament,  and  reflect  afterward.  Al- 
ways violently.  When  I  am  reflecting 
on  these  occasions,  even  deaf  persons 
can  hear  me  think.' 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  of  all 
these  spiritual  efforts  and  adv^itures 
of  his  youth  were  his  dealings  with 
money.  He  was  no  bom  lover  of 
money,  and  he  was  certainly  no  miser: 
but  he  liked  what  money  brings,  and 
from  his  childhood  he  hated  debt  and 
would  not  tolerate  it.  Therefore  he  was 
early  and  always  on  the  lookout  for 
sources  of  gain,  and  was  often  shrewd  in 
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profiting  by  them.  But  what  he  loved 
most  of  all  was  to  take  a  chance.  His 
sage  advice  on  the  matter  is :  *  There  are 
two  times  in  a  man's  life  when  he  should 
not  speculate:  when  he  can't  afford  it 
and  when  he  can.'  Apparently  his  own 
life  escaped  from  these  all-embracing 
conditions,  for  he  speculated  always. 
A  gold  mine  or  a  patent,  an  old  farm  or 
a  new  printing  machine — all  were  alike, 
to  him,  vast  regions  of  splendid  and  un- 
explored possibility.  And  much  as  he 
reveled  in  the  realities  of  life,  possibil- 
ity was  his  natural  domain — gorgeous 
dreams  and  sunlit  fancies,  strange  realms 
of  the  imagination,  where  his  youthful 
spirit  loved  to  wander  and  shape  for  it- 
self cloud  futures  that  could  never  come 
to  pass,  as  he  himself  well  knew,  and 
knew  that  to  their  unrealizable  remote- 
ness they  owed  the  whole  of  their 
charm. 

But,  you  say,  this  was,  after  all, 
youthful.  When  years  came  upon  him, 
when  he  had  tasted  the  sedate  sober- 
ness of  life,  dreams  must  have  grown 
dim  or  been  forgotten.  Far  from  it. 
His  lovely  wife  called  him  *  Youth*  till 
she  died,  and  he  deserved  it.  Though 
he  was  married  and  a  great  author,  and 
had  a  dozen  homes,  he  never  settled 
down,  neither  his  feet  nor  his  soul.  The 
spirit  of  his  early  ideal,  *  A  life  of  don't- 
care-a-damn  in  a  boarding-house  is 
what  I  have  asked  for  in  many  a  secret 
prayer,'  lingered  with  him  always.  You 
see,  he  had  restless  nerves,  to  which 
long  quiet  and  solitary,  sombre  reflec- 
tion were  a  horror.  And  then  he  had 
perfect,  magnificent  health,  the  kind 
that  can  endure  boarding-houses  with- 
out ruin.  *In  no  other  human  being 
have  I  ever  seen  such  physical  endur- 
ance,' says  his  biographer.  And  Mark 
himself  declared  that  he  never  knew 
what  fatigue  was.  Who  that  was  made 
like  this  would  not  be  glad  to  wander 
forever?  So  Mark  was  most  happy  and 
most  at  home  when  he  was  wandering. 


He  saw  and  likedi  to  see  all  thii 
all  m^i  and  women.  The  touc 
human  hand  was  pleasant  to  hh 
the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  sp 
no  matter  what  lingo.  He  made 
of  pilots  and  pirates  and  mine 
peasants  and  emperors  and  cler 
—  above  all,  clergymen,  over 
he  apparently  exercised  such  wi 
that  oaths  from  him  fell  on  the 
like  prayers  from  other  people.  > 
ever  more  abused  the  human  h 
railed  more  at  the  hoUowness  of 
affection,  and  no  man  ever  ha( 
friends  or  loved  more.  To  be  si 
could  hate,  with  hiunorous  frena 
it  would  seem,  with  persistence 
love  in  the  main  prevailed;  and,  i 
what  anchored  Ids  wandering  fo< 
was  not  places  but  souls,  was  lo 
tenderness.  He  had  pl^ity  f 
pilots  and  the  pirates  and  clerj 
He  had  much  more  for  those  wh 
nearest  him.  His  infinite  devoi 
his  daughters,  most  of  all  to  hi 
who  was  fully  worthy  of  it,  an 
understood  and  brought  out  tl 
in  him  and  tolerated  what  was 
good,  is  not  the  least  among  the 
that  make  him  lovable. 

As  he  was  a  creature  of  con 
tions,  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  that 
he  prayed  for  boarding-hous 
loved  comfort  and  even  luxur 
would  have  eaten  off  a  plani 
mining-camp,  and  slept  on  on 
the  softest  beds  and  the  richest 
were  never  unwelcome,  and  one 
tion  of  wandering  was  to  see  ho^ 
fortable  men  can  be,  as  well  as  h 
comfortable. 

Now,  in  order  to  have  luxur 
must  have  money.  And  Mark,  in 
in  youth,  always  wanted  money, 
er  from  mines  in  Nevada,  or  frot 
books  sold  by  huge  subscripti 
from  strange  and  surprising  invf 
that  were  bound  to  revolutioni 
world  and  bring  in  muili-milliox 
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5y,  though  rivers  of 
Buid  ran  out  again. 
3  it  away,  he  never 
uted  it. 

leath,  his  soul  wan- 
body  did.  And  his 
oney  were  always 
3n  where  the  dreams 
ith  sharp  material 
Lgain  some  exciting 
i  to  him,  as  much 
3  for  its  profit.  He 
(ties,  and  wandered 
his  friends  admire 
)ssa]  calculations  of 
Then  the  clouds 
led,  and  the  flaw  in 
Eune  evident  —  too 
krere  never  a  strong 
lether  of  assets  or 
nt  a  white  night 
ter.  'When  I  came 
g,  a  gray  and  aged 
)T  the  figures  again, 
me  imaccountable 
1  the  totals  by  two. 
seventy-five  years 
stood!' 

lad  an  element  of 
surely  dream  made 
his  hatred.  Certain 
1,  exasperated  him, 
«lf  with  furious  as- 
>uld  like  to  torment 
I  one  of  them  suffer, 
tid,  he  would  have 
r  to  relieve  it.  But 
he  did  luxuriate  in 
nary  enemies,  what 
ned  danmation  he 
Jid  all  a  matter  of 

m  entered  also  into 
y;  for  such  wealth 
iration  has  surely 
on  walkers  of  the 
ing  the  first  decade 
itury  he  drifted  in 
•ments  —  as  Emily 


Dickinson  did  in  solitude  —  through 
dream-crowds,  who  applauded  him 
and  looked  up  to  him  and  loved  him. 
And  he  ridiculed  it,  turned  it  inside  out 
to  show  the  full  dream-lining,  and  en- 
joyed it,  enjoyed  his  vast  successes  on 
the  public  platform,  enjoyed  the  throng- 
ing tributes  of  epistolary  admirers,  en- 
joyed the  many  hands  that  touched  his 
in  loving  and  grateful  tenderness. 

And  at  the  end,  to  make  the  dream 
complete,  as  if  it  were  the  conception  of 
a  poet,  a  full,  rounded,  perfect  tragedy, 
misfortunes  and  disasters  piled  in  upon 
the  dream-glory  and  thwarted  and 
blighted  it,  even  while  their  depth  of 
gloom  seemed  to  make  its  splendor 
more  imposing.  Money,  which  had  all 
along  seduced  him,  betrayed  him,  for  a 
time,  at  any  rate,  and  he  wallowed  in 
the  distress  of  bankruptcy,  till  he  made 
his  own  shoulders  lift  the  biuxlen  en- 
tire. One  of  his  daughters,  who  was 
very  dear  to  him,  died  when  he  was 
far  away  from  her.  His  wife  died,  and 
took  happiness  with  her,  and  made  all 
glory  seem  like  sordid  folly.  His  young- 
est daughter  died  suddenly,  tragically. 
What  was  there  left? 

Nothing.  Toys,  trifles,  snatched 
moments  of  oblivion,  billiards,  billiards 
till  midnight,  then  a  little  troubled 
sleep,  and  more  billiards,  till  the  end. 

In  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  words 
he  ever  wrote  he  summed  up  the  fading 
quality  of  it  all  under  this  very  figure 
of  a  dream:  — 

'Old  Age,  white-headed,  the  temple 
empty,  the  idols  broken,  the  worshipers 
in  their  graves,  nothing  but  you,  a  rem- 
nant, a  tradition,  belated  fag-end  of  a 
foolish  dream,  a  dream  that  was  so  in- 
geniously dreamed  that  it  seemed  real 
all  the  time;  nothing  left  but  You,  cen- 
tre of  a  snowy  desolation,  perched  on 
the  ice-summit,  gazing  out  over  the 
stages  of  that  long  trek  and  asking 
Yourself,  "Would  you  do  it  again  if 
you  had  the  chance?"' 
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Mark  Twain  is  generally  known  to 
the  world  as  a  laugher.  His  seriousnesB, 
his  pathos,  his  romance,  his  instinct  for 
adventure  are  all  acknowledged  and 
enjoyed.  Still,  the  mention  of  his  name 
almost  always  brings  a  smile  first.  So 
did  the  sight  of  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  found  the 
universe  laughable  and  made  it  so.  The 
ultimate  test  of  the  btughing  instinct 
is  that  a  man  should  be  always  read\ 
to  laugh  at  himself.  Mark  was.  The 
strange  chances  of  his  life,  its  ups  and 
downs,  its  pitiful  disasters,  sometimes 
made  him  weep,  often  made  him  s\i*ear. 
But  at  a  touch  they  could  always  make 
him  laugh.  *  There  were  few  things  that 
did  not  amuse  him,'  writes  his  bio- 
grapher, *  and  certainly  nothing  amused 
him  more,  or  oftener,  than  himself.' 
One  brief  sentence  sums  up  what  he  was 
never  tired  of  repeating:  *!  have  been 
an  author  for  twenty  years  and  an  ass 
for  fifty-five/ 

And  he  not  only  saw  laughter  when  it 
came  to  him :  he  went  to  seek  it.  He 
was  always  fond  of  jests  and  fantastic 
tricks,  made  mirth  out  of  solemn  thini^s 
and  solemn  people,  stood  ready,  like  the 
clown  of  the  circus,  to  crack  his  whip 
and  bid  the  world  dance  after  him  in 
quaint  freaks  of  jollity,  all  the  more 
diverting  when  staid  souls  and  mirth- 
less visages  played  a  chief  part  in  the 
furious  revel. 

On  the  strength  of  this  constant  sense 
and  love  of  laughter  many  have  main- 
tained that  Mark  was  one  of  the  great 
world-humorists,  that  he  ranks  with 
Cervantes  and  Sterne  and  the  Shake- 
speare of  As  You  Like  It  and  Twelfth 
Nighty  as  one  who  was  an  essential  ex- 
ponent of  the  comic  spirit.  With  this 
view  I  cannot  wholly  agree.  It  is  true 
that  Mark  could  find  the  laughable 
element  in  everything;  true  also  that 
he  had  that  keen  sense  of  melancholy 


which  is  inseparable  from  t 
comedy.  Few  have  expressed 
intensdy  than  he  has.  'E 
human  is  pathetic.  Thesecrei 
humor  itself  is  not  joy,  bu 
There  is  no  humor  in  heaven, 
very  extravagance  of  expref 
suggests  my  difficulty.  Soi 
^lark  the  humor  and  the  p 
not  perfectly  blended.  The  L 
^ild  and  exuberant  as  heart  c 
but  it  does  not  really  go  to  tl 
of  things.  Serious  matters, 
serious  matters,  are  taken  too 
and  under  the  laughter  there  i 
ing  basis  of  \iTath  and  bitte 
despair. 

To  elucidate  this,  it  is  ne< 
examine  and  follow  the  pn 
progress  of  Mark's  thinking. 
years,  as  he  himself  admits,  h 
little — that  is,  abstractly.  His 
active  enough,  busy  enough,  £ 
have  seen,  his  fancy  was  alwi 
dreams.  But  he  let  the  great 
alone,  did  not  analyze,  did  n 
ophize,  content  to  extract 
joviality  from  the  carele^  5 
life,  and  not  to  probe  further, 
analysis  of  laughter  itself  did  i 
him.  In  this  he  was  probably 
he  maintained  the  attitude 
*  Humor  is  a  subject  which  1 
had  much  interest  for  me.'  Ir 
analysis  of  humor  may  be  saf 
those  gray  persons  who  do  1 
what  it  is.  But  much  of  the 
Mark's  youthful  days  is  so  ix 
it  distinctly  implies  the  al 
steady  thinking  on  any  subj 
that  he  was  indifferent  to 
seriousness.  Wrong,  injustici 
could  always  set  him  on  fire 
ment.  There  was  no  folly  i 
treatment  of  these.  But  at  t 
his  seriousness  was  busy  wi 
rather  than  with  causes. 

Then  he  acquired  money  w 
and   began  to  reason  on  tl 
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of  things.  This  late  dawning  of  his 
speculative  turn  must  always  be  re- 
membered in  considering  the  quality  of 
it.  It  accounts  for  the  singular  gaps  in 
his  information  about  simple  matters, 
for  the  impression  of  terrific  but  not 
very  well  guided  energy  which  comes 
from  his  inteUectual  effort.  It  ac- 
counts for  the  soise  of  surprise  and 
novdty  in  his  spiritual  attitude,  which 
Mr.  Howdls  has  so  justly  p)ointed  out. 
He  se^ns  always  like  a  man  discovering 
things  which  are  perfectly  well  known 
to  trained  thinkers,  and  this  gives  an 
extraordinary  freshness  and  spirit  to 
his  pronouncements  on  all  speculative 
topics. 

When  he  grew  aware  of  his  reasoning 
powers,  he  delighted  in  them.  His 
shrewd  little  daughter  said  of  him,  *He 
is  as  much  of  a  philosopher  as  anything, 
I  think.'  He  was  a  philosopher  by  incli- 
nation, at  any  rate.  He  loved  to  worry 
the  universe,  as  a  kitten  worries  a  ball 
of  yam.  Perhaps  this  seemed  to  make 
op  in  a  small  way  for  the  worries  the 
universe  had  given  him.  He  loved  to 
argue  and  discuss  and  dispute  and  con- 
fute, and  then  to  spread  over  all  bit- 
terness the  charm  of  his  inexdnguish- 
aUe  laughter.  His  oaths  and  jests  and 
qMgrams  convulsed  his  interlocutors,  if 
they  did  not  convince  them. 

As  to  his  theoretical  conclusions,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  were  in  the  main 
nihilistic.  But  before  considering  them 
more  pardculariy,  it  must  be  insisted 
ind  emphasized  that  they  were  wholly 
theoretical  and  did  not  affect  his  prac- 
tical morals  in  the  least.  Few  human 
bengg  ever  lived  who  had  a  nicer  con- 
•cince  and  a  finer  and  more  delicate 
fidfihnentofduty.  It  is  true  that  all  his 
Sfe  he  kept  up  a  constant  humorous 
d^iwedation  of  himself  in  this  regard. 
ff  you  listened  to  his  own  confess^'"'"- 
ym  would  think  him  the  greatest 
oirtenee,  and  conclude  that  his 
Apavation  was  equaled  only 


intellectual  nullity.  This  method  is 
often  effective  for  hiding  and  excusing 
small  defects  and  delinqu^icies.  But 
Mark  needed  no  such  excuse.  What 
failings  there  were  in  his  moral  char- 
acter were  those  incident  to  humanity. 
As  an  individual,  he  stood  with  the  best. 

The  most  obvious  instances  of  his 
rectitude  are  in  r^ard  to  money.  In 
spite  of  his  dreams  and  speculative 
vagaries,  he  was  punctiliously  scrupu- 
lous in  financial  relations,  his  strictness 
culminating  in  the  vast  effort  of  pa- 
tience and  self-denial  necessary  to  pay 
off  the  obligations  of  honor  which  fell 
upon  him  in  his  later  years.  But  the 
niceness  of  his  conscience  was  not  limit- 
ed to  broad  obligations  of  this  kind. 
'Mine  was  a  trained  Presbyterian  con- 
science,' he  says,  'and  knew  but  the 
one  duty  —  to  hunt  and  harry  its  slave 
upon  all  pretexts  and  all  occasions.* 
He  might  trifle,  he  might  quibble,  he 
might  jest;  but  no  one  was  more  anxious 
to  do  what  was  fair  and  right,  even  to 
the  point  of  overdoing  it.  *  I  don't  wish 
even  to  seem  to  do  anything  which  can 
invite  suspicion/  he  said,  as  to  a  matter 
so  trivial  as  taking  advantage  inagame. 

And  the  moral  sense  was  not  confined 
to  practical  matters  of  conduct.  Hu- 
man tenderness  and  kindliness  and 
sympathy  have  rarely  been  more  highly 
developed  than  in  this  man  who 
questioned  their  existence.  The  finest 
touch  in  all  his  writings  is  the  cry  of 
Huck  Finn,  when,  after  a  passionate 
struggle  between  his  duty  to  societ}- 
and  his  duty  to  friendship,  he  tears  the 
paper  in  which  he  proposed  to  surren- 
der the  nigger,  Jim,  and  exclaims,  'All 
right,  then,  I'll  go  to  hell.'  And  Mark 
himself  would  have  been  perfectly  ca- 
pable, not  only  of  saying  he  would  go, 
but  of  going. 

^8  he  loved  men,  so  he  trusted  them. 

le  abstract,  judging  from  himself, 

clared  they  were  monsters  of  self- 

s,  greedy,  deceitful,  treacherous. 
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thoughtful  in  all  thmgs  of  their  own 
profit  and  advantage.  In  the  individual, 
again  judging  from  himself,  he  accepted 
them  at  their  face  value,  as  kindly, 
self-sacrificing,  ready  to  believe,  ready 
to  love,  ready  to  help.  Being  himself 
an  extreme  example,  both  in  skeptical 
analysis  and  in  human  instinct,  he  often 
fell  into  error  and  trusted  where  there 
was  no  foundation  to  build  on. 

In  consequaice,  his  actual  expm^ice 
went  far  to  justify  his  skeptic^  theo- 
ries, and  he  presents  another  example, 
like  Swift,  like  Leopardi,  of  a  man 
whose  standard  of  life  is  so  high,  who 
expects  so  much  of  himself  and  of  oth- 
ers, that  the  reality  perpetually  fails 
him,  and  excess  of  optimism  drives  him 
to  excess  of  pessimism.  For  example, 
his  interesting  idealization  or  idolatry 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  his  belief  that  she  actu- 
ally existed  as  a  miracle  of  nature, 
makes  it  comprehensible  that  he  should 
find  ordinary  men  and  women  faulty 
and  contemptible  enough  compared 
with  such  a  type. 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  analyze 
Mark's  speculative  conclusions  in  de- 
tail. They  may  be  found  theoretically 
elaborated  in  What  is  Man  f  practically 
applied  in  The  Myderwus  Stranger  and 
the  Maxims  of  PuMnhead  Wilson,  and 
artistically  illustrated  in  Tlui  Man  Who 
Corrupted  Hadleyburg  and  innumerable 
other  stories.  They  may  be  summed  up 
as  a  soulless  and  blasting  development 
of  crude  evolutionary  materialism,  as 
best  manifested  in  the  teachings  of 
Robert  Ingersoll.   Man's  freedom  dis- 
appears,  his   best  morality  becomes 
enlightened  selfishness,  his  soul  is  dis- 
Hipated  into  thin  air,  his  future  life 
grows  HO  dubious  as  to  be  disr^arded, 
and  the  thought  of  death  is  tolerable 
only  because  life  is  not.  The  deity,  in 
any  sense  of  value  to  humanity,  is  quite 
(li«poHod  of;  or,  if  he  is  left  lurking  in  an 
mid  comer  of  the  universe,  it  is  with 
such  entire  discredit  that  one  can  only 


recall  the  sarcasm  of  the  wi 
man:  *  The  highest  complii 
pay  God  is  not  to  believe 

In  all  this  perpetually  rec 
dissection  of  the  divine  and 
is  constantly  impressed  b; 
and  independence  of  th< 
The  man  makes  his  views 
or  since,  as  he  repeatedly  in 
does  this,  at  least  he  makes 
rethinks  them,  gives  then 
touch  that  stamps  them  M 
and  no  one  else's,  and,  as  s 
cant  for  the  study  of  his  < 
for  nothing  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
fresh  and  vigorous,  one  is  a 
ed  and  distressed  by  its  nan 
dogmatism.  Here  again  tli 
dividuality  shows  in  am] 
ous  recognition  of  his  own  ^ 
excess  of  strength.  No  one  1 
mitted  with  more  delightfu 
encroaching  passion  of  a  p 
theory.  I  have  got  a  philo» 
he  says,  and  the  rest  of  my 
spent  in  patching  it  up  and 
the  other  way  when  an  imp 
ment  or  a  damaging  fact  c 
Nevertheless,  the  impressio 
tism  remains,  or,  let  us  sa 
limitation.  The  thinking  u 
does  not  go  to  the  botton 
The  fundamental,  dissolvii 
of  the  idealistic  philosop 
stance,  is  not  once  suggesi 
prehended.  This  shows  no 
fully  than  in  the  discussion 
Science.  Everything  is  si 
brilliant,  but  wholly  on  the 

The  effect  of  the  bitter  ar 
character  of  Mark's  though 
life  was  much  emphasized  b 
the  great  and  sure  spiritu 
that  are  an  unfailing  refugt 
us.  He  could  not  transport 
the  past.  When  he  atten 
carried  all  the  battles  and 
to-day  along  with  him,  as  ir 
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d  Yankee  in  King  Arthur*8  Court.  He 
Eui  not  the  historical  feeling  in  its  rich- 
st  sense.  Art  also,  in  all  its  deeper 
tanifestations,  was  hidden  from  him. 
[e  could  not  acquire  a  love  for  classical 
atnting  or  music,  and  revenged  himself 
)r  his  lack  of  such  enjoyment  by  railing 
t  those  who  had  it.  Even  nature  did 
ot  touch  great  depths  in  him,  because 
hey  were  not  there.  He  felt  her  more 
Keatrical  aspects — sunsets,  ice-storms, 
ler  eno^y  stimulated  a  strange  ex- 
it^nent  in  him,  shown  in  Twitchell's 
x^count  of  his  rapture  over  a  mountain 
>Took.  I  do  not  find  that  he  felt  the 
:hftnn  of  lonely  walks  in  country  soli- 
ude. 

It  is  on  this  lack  of  depth  in  thinking 
md  feeling  that  I  base  my  reluctance 
to  class  Mark  with  the  greatest  comic 
nrriters  of  the  world.  His  thought  was 
bitta'  because  it  was  shallow;  it  did  not 
strike  deep  enough  to  get  the  humble 
tolenmce,  the  vast  self-distrust,  that 
should  go  with  a  dissolving  vision  of  the 
foundations  of  the  individual  muverse. 
His  writing  alternates  from  the  viol^ice 
of  unmeaning  laughter  to  the  harshness 
of  satire  that  has  no  laughter  in  it.  In 
this  he  resembles  Moli^,  whose  Sca^- 
pins  are  as  far  from  thought  as  are  his 
Tartuffes  from  gayety.  And  Mark's 
place  is  rather  with  the  bitter  satirists, 
Moli^  Ben  Jonson,  Swift,  than  with 
the  great,  broad,  sunshiny  laughers, 
Lamb,  Cervantes,  and  the  golden  com- 
edy of  Shakespeare.     . 

Indeed,  no  one  word  indicates  better 
the  lack  I  mean  in  Mark  than  'sun- 
shme.'  You  may  praise  his  work  in 
pMny  ways;  but  could  anyone  ever  call 
it  merry?  He  can  give  you  at  any  time 
a  riotous  outburst  of  convulsive  cachin- 
nation.  He  cannot  give  you  merri- 
ment, simshine,  pure  and  lasting  joy. 
These  are  always  the  enduring  ele- 
nwatsofthe  highest  comedy.  They  are 
'^<>t  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
^wk  of  Mark  Twain. 


in 

But  perhaps  this  is  to  consider  too 
curiously.  The  total  of  Mark's  work  af- 
fords other  elements  of  interest  besides 
the  analysis  of  speculative  thought,  or 
even  of  laughter.  Above  all,  we  Ameri- 
cans should  appreciate  how  thoroughly 
American  he  is.  To  be  sure,  in  the  huge 
mixture  of  stocks  arid  races  that  sur- 
rounds us,  it  seems  absurd  to  pick  out 
anything  or  anybody  as  typically 
American.  Yet  we  do  it.  We  all  choose 
Franklin  as  the  American  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  Lincoln  as  the  Amer- 
ican of  the  nineteenth.  And  most  will 
agree  that  Mark  was  as  American  as 
either  of  these. 

He  was  American  in  appearance. 
The  thin,  agile,  mobile  figure,  with  its 
undulating  grace  in  superficial  awk- 
wardness, suggested  worlds  of  humor- 
ous sensibility.  The  subtle,  wrinkled 
face,  under  its  rich  shock  of  hair,  first 
red,  then  snowy  white,  had  endless 
ix>ssibilities  of  sympathetic  response. 
It  was  a  face  that  expressed,  repressed, 
impressed  every  variety  of  emotion 
known  to  its  owner. 

He  was  American  in  all  his  defects 
and  limitations.  The  large  tolerance, 
cut  short  with  a  most  definite  end 
when  it  reached  the  bounds  of  its  com- 
prehension, was  eminently  American. 
The  slight  flavor  of  conceit,  at  least  of 
self-complacent  satisfaction,  the  pleas- 
ant and  open  desire  to  fill  a  place  in  the 
world,  whether  by  mounting  a  platform 
at  just  the  right  mom^t  or  wearing 
staring  white  clothes  in  public  places, 
we  may  call  American  with  slight  em- 
phasis, as  well  as  human. 

But  these  weaknesses  were  intimately 
associated  with  a  very  American  ex- 
cellence, the  supreme  candor,  the  laugh- 
ing frankness  which  recognized  them  al- 
ways. Assuredly  no  human  being  ever 
more  abounded  in  such  candor  than 
Mark  Twain.  He  confessed  at  all  times. 
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with  the  amplitude  of  diction  that  was 
bom  with  him,  all  his  enjoymwit,  all  his 
suffering,  all  his  sin,  all  his  hope,  all  his 
despair. 

And  he  was  American  in  another 
delightful  thing,  his  quickness  and  read- 
iness of  sympathy,  his  singular  gentle- 
ness and  tenderness.  He  could  lash 
out  with  his  tongue  and  tear  anything 
and  anybody  to  pieces.  He  could  not 
ha\  e  done  bodily  harm  to  a  fly,  unless 
a  larger  pity  called  for  it.  He  was  su- 
premely modest  and  simple  in  his  de- 
mands up)on  others,  supremely  depre- 
ciative  of  the  many  things  he  did  for 
them.  *I  wonder  why  they  all  go  to  so 
much  trouble  for  me.  I  never  go  to  any 
trouble  for  anybody.'  The  quiet  wist- 
fulness  of  it,  when  you  know  him, 
brings  tears. 

Above  all,  he  was  American  in  his 
thorough  democracy.  He  had  a  pitiful 
distrust  of  man;  but  his  belief  in  men, 
all  men,  was  as  boundless  as  his  love  for 
them.  Though  he  lived  much  with  the 
rich  and  lofty,  he  was  always  perfectly 
at  home  with  the  simple  and  the  poor, 
understood  their  thoughts,  liked  their 
wa}'s,  and  made  them  feel  tKat  he  had 
been  simple  and  poor  himself  and  might 
be  so  again. 

He  was  not  only  democratic  in  feeling 
and  spirit,  he  was  democratic  in  author- 
ship, both  in  theory  and  practice. 
Hundreds  of  authors  have  been  obliged 
to  write  for  the  ignorant  many,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  the  cultivated  few 
would  not  listen  to  them.  Perhaps  not 
one  of  these  hundreds  has  so  deliber- 
ately avowed  his  purpose  of  neglecting 
the  few  to  address  vast  masses  as 
Mark  did.  The  long  letter  to  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang,  in  which  he  proclaims  and 
explains  this  intention,  is  a  curious 
document.  Let  others  aim  high,  he 
says,  let  others  exhaust  themselves  in 
restless  and  usually  vain  attempts  to 
please  fastidious  critics.  I  write  for  the 
million,  I  want  to  please  them,  I  know 


how  to  do  it,  I  have  done  it 
never  tried  in  even  one  singh 
to  help  cultivate  the  cultivs 
es.  .  .  .  I  never  had  any  ai 
that  direction,  but  always  1: 
bigger  game  —  the  masses.  1 
dom  deliberately  tried  to  insti 
but  have  done  my  best  to 
them.  To  simply  amuse  thi 
have  satisfied  my  dearest  as 
any  time.* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  d 
the  weak  ploints  in  this  theoi 
ever  Mark,  or  anyone  else,  pi 
cannot  be  questioned  that  he  j 
approbation  of  the  cultured  1 
he  can  get  it.  Moreover,  it  n 
be  maintained  that  the  man; 
cases  take  their  taste  from 
and  if  this  does  not  hold  with 
contemp)oraries,  it  is  unfaii 
posterity.  If  a  writer  is  to  j 
generations  that  follow  him,  i 
it  only  by  securing  the  prais< 
who  by  taste  and  cultivs 
qualified  to  judge.  In  other 
Mark's  works  endure,  it  will  b 
he  appealed  to  the  few  as  well 
many. 

However  this  may  be,  thei 
no  question  that  Mark  rea 
great  democratic  public  of  his 
and  held  it.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
whether  even  he  attained  the 
of  what  he  and  Steve^nson  agn 
'submerged  aiuhoi^ltlp,"  the 
ceptance  of  those  who  are  wef 
lone  midnight  by  the  shop-gir 
serving-maid.  But  his  best 
Tom  Sawyer,  Huckleberry  Fin 
the  Misdssippiy  The  Prince  am 
per — may  justly  be  said  to  I 
the  literature  of  American  de 
and  the  travel  books  and  mai 
are  not  far  behind  these. 

In  view  of  this  fixed  intenti 
peal  to  the  masses  and  to  a 
masses,  it  becomes  an  essentia 
the  stud}'  of  Mark's  career  a 
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what  his  influence 
«vas.  He  talked  to 
'om  the  platfonn  and 
page,  with  his  sym- 
v'oice,  his  insinuating 
is  talk  mean  to  them, 
:hem,  for  good  or  for 

€e,  beyond  a  doubt, 
xkI.  Laughter  in  it- 
blessing  to  the  weary 
»utable  blessing,  like 
y  and  preaching,  but 
..  'Amusement  is  a 
for  study  and  a  good 
after  it,'  says  Mark 
lUsement  he  provid- 
lance,  muscle-easing, 

ore  than  make  men 
m  think,  on  practical 
He  used  his  terrible 
>  demolish  meanness, 
dishonesty.  He  may 
he  abstract,  that  self- 
K)t  of  human  action. 
In  concrete  cases  with 
5.  He  may  have  be- 
ict ,  that  men  were  un- 
iselves,  but  he  threw 
dtriol  on  those  who 
nnize  over  others. 

admirers  insist,  and 
,  that  he  was  a  splen- 
overthrow  of  shams, 
dncerity,  the  simple 
ts  as  they  stand,  no 
Jy,  and  with  all  his 

cant  of  all  kinds. 
is  honor,  his  love  of 
of  honor,  overflow  all 
Mr.  Birrell.  'He  has 
tter  by  his  presence.' 
f  view  the  praise  was 

•e  that  we  come  upon 
d  if  Mark  made  the 
Iso  made  it  worse  — 
y  individuals  in  it: 


for,  with  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
shams,  went,  as  so  often,  the  destruc- 
tion of  reverence,  'that  angel  of  the 
world,'  as  Shakespeare  calls  it.  The 
trouble  was  that,  when  Mark  had  fairly 
got  through  with  the  shams,  there  was 
nothing  left.  One  of  his  enthusiastic 
admirers  compares  him  to  Voltaire. 
The  comparison  is  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. Voltaire,  too,  was  an  enormous 
power  in  his  day.  He  wrote  for  the 
multitude,  so  far  as  it  was  then  possible 
to  do  it.  He  wielded  splendid  weapons 
of  saircasm  and  satire.  He  was  always 
a  destroyer  of  shams,  smashed  su- 
perstition and  danced  upon  the  remains 
of  it.  But  Voltaire  was  essentially  an 
optimist  and  believed  in  and  enjoyed 
many  things.  He  enjoyed  literature, 
he  enjoyed  glory,  he  enjoyed  living; 
above  all,  he  believed  in  and  enjoyed 
Voltaire.  When  Mark  had  stripped  from 
life  all  the  illusions  that  remained  even 
to  Voltaire,  there  was  nothing  left  but 
a  naked,  ugly,  hideous  corpse,  amiable 
only  in  that  it  was  a  corpse,  or  finally 
would  be. 

Mark  himself  frequently  recognizes 
this  charge  of  being  a  demolisher  of 
reverence,  and  tries  to  rebut  it.  I  never 
assault  real  reverence,  he  says.  To 
pretend  to  revere  things  because  others 
revere  them,  or  say  they  do,  to  cherish 
established  superstitions  of  art,  or  of 
morals,  or  of  religion,  is  to  betray  and  to 
deceive  and  to  corrupt.  But  I  never 
mock  those  things  that  I  really  revere 
myself.  All  other  reverence  is  humbug. 
And  one  is  driven  to  ask,  what  does  he 
really  revere,  himself?  His  instinctive 
reverence  for  humanity  in  individual 
cases  is  doubtless  delicate  and  exquis- 
ite; but  in  theory  he  tears  the  veil  from 
God  and  man  alike. 

To  illustrate  I  need  only  quote  two 
deliberate  and  well-weighed  utteran- 
ces of  his  riper  years.  How  could  you 
wither  man  more  terribly  than  in  the 
following? 
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*A  myriad  of  men  are  bom;  they 
labor  and  sweat  and  struggle  for  bread ; 
they  squabble  and  scold  and  fight;  they 
scramble  for  little  mean  advantages 
over  each  other;  age  creeps  upon  them; 
infirmities  follow;  shames  and  humilia- 
tions bring  down  their  prides  and  their 
vanities;  those  they  love  are  taken  from 
them  and  the  joy  of  life  is  turned  to 
aching  grief.  The  burden  of  pain,  care, 
misery,  grows  heavier  year  by  year;  at 
length  ambition  is  dead;  pride  is  dead; 
vanity  is  dead;  longing  for  release  is 
in  their  place.  It  comes  at  last,  — 
the  only  unpoisoned  gift  earth  ever  had 
for  them,  —  and  they  vanish  from  a 
world  where  they  were  of  no  conse- 
quence, where  they  have  achieved  noth- 
ing, where  they  were  a  mistake  and  a 
failure  and  a  foolishness;  where  they 
have  left  no  sign  that  they  have  existed 
—  a  world  which  will  lament  them  a 
day  and  forget  them  forever.' 

For  those  who  thus  envisaged  man 
there  used  to  be  a  refuge  with  God. 
Not  so  for  Mark.  Man  deserves  pity. 
God  —  at  least,  any  God  who  might 
have  been  a  refuge — deserves  nothing 
but  horror  and  contempt.  The  criticism 
is,  to  be  sure,  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Satan;  but  Satan  would  have  been 
shocked  at  it:  he  was  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  Mark:  — 

*A  God  who  could  make  good  child- 
ren as  easily  as  bad,  yet  preferred  to 
make  bad  ones;  who  could  have  made 
every  one  of  them  happy,  yet  never 
made  a  single  happy  one  .  .  .  who 
mouths  justice  and  invented  hell  — 
mouths  mercy  and  invented  hell  — 
mouths  Golden  Rules,  and  forgiveness 
multiplied  by  seventy  times  seven,  and 
invented  hell;  who  mouths  morals  to 
other  people  and  has  none  himself; 
who  frowns  upon  crimes,  yet  commits 
them  all;  who  created  man  without 
invitation,  then  tries  to  shufile  the 
responsibility  for  man's  acts  upon  man, 
instead  of  honorably  placing  it  where 


it  belongs,  upon  himsdf;  and  finaDy, 
with  altogether  divine  obtuseness,  m- 
vites  this  poor,  abused  slave  to  wotship 
him.' 

Can  it  be  considered  that  doctriiies 
such  as  this  are  likely  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  average  ignorant  reader  of  democ- 
racy, or  that  the  preacher  of  them  ma<k 
the  world  wholly  better  by  his  presence? 
It  is  true  that  they  do  not  af^war  » 
openly  in  Mark's  best-known  books, 
true  that  the  practical  manliness  and 
generosity  of  Tom  and  Huck  largeij 
eclipse  them.  Yet  the  fierce  pessimkm 
of  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  stares  at  the 
reader  from  the  popular  story  of  that 
name  and  from  the  equally  popdar 
FcUowing  the  Eqiuxtor,  and  even  in  the 
history  ofTom  and  Huck  the  hand  that 
slashes  reverence  is  never  far  away. 

The  charge  of  evil  influ^fice  fretted 
Mark  as  much  as  that  of  irreverence. 
He  defends  himself  by  d^iying  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  {personal  in- 
fluence from  doctrines.  Our  happmess 
and  unhappiness,  he  says,  come  from 
our  temperament,  not  fix>m  our  beBef, 
which  does  not  afl*ect  them  in  the  di^t- 
est.  This  is,  of  course,  gross  exagg^^- 
tion,  as  the  story  of  Mark's  own  life 
shows  again  and  again.  One  can  p^- 
haps  best  speak  for  one's  self.  It  took 
years  to  shake  off  the  withering  blight 
which  Mark's  satire  cast  for  me  over 
the  whole  art  of  Europe.  For  y^ars  he 
spoiled  for  me  some  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  relief  and  joy.  How  many 
never  shake  off  that  blight  at  all  I  Again, 
in  going  back  to  him  to  write  this 
portrait,  I  found  the  same  portent- 
ous, shadowing  darkness  stealing  over 
me  that  he  spread  before.  I  lived  for 
ten  years  with  the  soul  of  Rob«t  £. 
Lee,  and  it  really  made  a  little  better 
man  of  me.  Six  months  of  Mark  Twain 
made  me  a  worse.  I'ev^i  caught  his 
haunting  exaggeration  of  profuiity. 
And  I  am  fifty-six  years  old  ancf  not 
very  susceptible  to  infection.  WIfttcan 
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le  not  do  to  boys  and  girls  of  sixteen? 
It  is  precisely  his  irresistible  per- 
sonal charm  that  makes  his  influence 
sverwhelining.  You  hate  Voltaire; 
you  love  Mark.  In  later  years  a  lady 
called  upon  him  to  express  her  exk- 
thusiasm.  She  wanted  to  kiss  his  hand. 
Imagine  the  humor  of  the  situation  — 
for  Mark.  But  he  accepted  it  with  per- 
fect dignity  and  perfect  tender  serious- 
ness. *How  God  must  love  you!*  said 
the  lady.  *  I  hope  so,'  answered  Mark 
goitly.  After  she  had  gone,  he  observed 
as  gently  and  without  a  smile,  'I  guess 
she  has  n't  heard  of  our  strained  rela- 
tions.* 

How  could  you  help  being  overcome 
by  such  a  man  and  disbelieving  all 
he  disbelieved?  When  he  clasps  yoiir 
hand  and  lays  his  arm  over  your  shoul- 
der and  whispers  that  life  is  a  wretch- 
ed, pitiable  thing,  and  effort  useless,  and 


hope  worthless,  how  are  you  to  resist 
him? 

So  my  final,  total  impression  of  Mark 
is  desolating.  If  his  admirers  rebel, 
declare  this  utterly  false,  and  insist  that 
the  final  impression  is  laughter,  they 
should  remember  that  it  is  they,  and 
especially  Mark  himself,  who  are  per- 
petually urging  us  to  take  him  seriously. 
Taken  seriously,  he  is  desolating.  I 
cannot  escape  the  image  of  a  person 
groping  in  the  dark,  with  his  hands 
blindly  stretched  before  him,  ignorant 
of  whence  he  comes  and  whither  he 
goes,  yet  with  it  all  suddenly  bursting 
out  into  peals  of  laughter,  which,  in 
such  a  situation,  have  the  oddest  and 
most  disconcerting  effect. 

Yet,  whatever  view  you  take  of  him, 
if  you  live  with  him  long,  he  possesses 
you  and  obsesses  you;  for  he  was  a  big 
man  and  he  had  a  big  heart. 


TWO  SINS  AGAINST  TOLERANCE 


BY  F.  LYMAN  WINDOLPH 


iNacatechism  which  I  used  to  study 
there  was  a  classification  of  sins  on  the 
basis  of  virtues  in  the  somewhat  dis- 
couraging ratio  of  two  to  one.  The 
path  of  godliness,  it  appeared,  was  beset 
whh  temptations  on  either  side.  One 
ooold  have  too  much  or  too  little  of  the 
qiaJity  of  every  virtue,  but  whether  one 
siimed  by  way  of  excess  or  by  way  of 
defidency,  one  was  equally  far  from  be- 
ing in  a  state  of  grace.  Thus  it  was  said 
that  the  sins  against  Hope  were  Pre- 
sumption on  the  one  hand  and  Despair 
on  the  other. 
I  hold  no  brief  either  for  or  against 


such  a  method  of  classification  as  a 
piece  of  abstract  casuistry,  but  I  am 
interested  iit  its  present  application  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  Tolerance, 
which  is  the  newest  and  therefore  the 
least  generally  understood  of  the  car- 
dinal virtues.  Moreover,  at  the  risk  of 
seeming  imduly  dogmatic,  I  am  will- 
ing to  assert  that  the  sins  against  Tol- 
erance are  Skepticism  and  Bigotry,  and 
that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we 
Americans  are  simultaneously  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  skeptics  as  a  matter  of 
philosophy  and  bigots  as  a  matter  of 
fr 
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The  roots  of  skepticism  Ke  in  the  very 
general  modem  acceptance  of  what  I 
have  come  to  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  heresies  under  the  sun^ 
namely,  the  doctrine  that  right  and 
wrong  are  entirely  relative  matters 
which  rest  on  nothing  more  enduring 
than  personal  opinion.  I  am  not  at- 
tacking the  teachings  of  any  formal 
school  of  philosophy.  I  am  only  trying 
to  express  the  attitude  of  most  of  the 
people  who  think  of  themselves  and 
speak  of  themselves  as  liberab.  Go  into 
any  church  which  calls  itself  liberal,  or 
advanced,  and  you  will  be  told  in  sub- 
stance that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
right  but  only  to  think  you  are  right. 

This  is  not  only  a  very  soft  doctrine, 
but  it  is  softer  than  the  facts.  Upon 
the  very  fabric  of  life  is  stamped  the 
stem  command  that  you  must  be  right 
at  your  peril.  Not  for  nothing  was  it 
written  that  it  must  needs  be  that  of- 
fenses come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offense  cometh.  To  say  that 
polygamy  is  a  meritorious  practice  for 
Mormons  because  they  honestly  be- 
lieve in  it  is  to  say  that  the  world  was 
flat  before  Columbus  proved  that  it 
was  roimd.  To  say  that  Republicans 
and  Democrats  are  equally  patriotic  is 
to  state  a  perfectly  evident  fact,  but  to 
say  that  they  are  equally  right  is  to 
state  an  absurdity.  Moreover,  it  is  an 
absurdity  which  no  one  is  so  foolish  as 
to  commit  in  practical  affairs.  No  one 
for  a  moment  supposes  that  a  clear  con- 
science will  heat  a  cold  room  or  tum  a 
bad  meal  into  a  good  one.  We  live  our 
lives  subject  to  rigorous  physical  laws, 
and  when  we  violate  them  we  tak?  the 
consequences.  What  we  are  to  eat  and 
how  we  are  to  live  are  questions  which  * 
we  are  bound  to  answer  at  our  own  risk. 
If  we  fail  to  answer  them  correctly, 
mere  goodness  of  intention  will  not 
help  us  a  whit. 


Much  good  work  has  been  done  m 
recent  years  in  the  field  of  prison  r^ 
form,  but  some  of  it  has  been  maned 
by  a  failure  to  remember  that  a  pm»- 
er  is,  after  all,  a  man  who  has  oomiiiit> 
ted  a  crime.  It  is  utteriy  be&ide  the 
point  to  answer  that,  if  we  knew  aH  ve 
would  forgive  all.  lliere  is  reepect&Ue 
authority  for  the  proposition  tliat  it  is 
our  duty  to  forgive  all  whether  we  knov 
all  or  not.  God  alone  can  measure  the 
length  and  breadth  of  human  sin  in  the 
light  of  his  infinite  mercy.  But  neither 
our  knowledge  nor  our  forgiveness  ^ 
any  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  for  sup- 
posing that  a  murderer  is  any  the  lessa 
murderer  because  he  has  added  unwrit- 
t«i  amendments  to  the  text  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  It  is  precisely  ihe 
case  of  the  man  who  is  out  of  st^  with 
the  regiment.  As  a  piece  of  pure  logic. 
it  is  possible  (though  unlikely)  that  the 
man  and  the  raiment  are  both  out  of 
step  with  the  music.  But  it  is  imdunk- 
able  that  they  are  both  in  step  with  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  out  of  step  with 
each  other. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  any  more  can  be 
said  on  behalf  of  this  particular  kind  of 
liberalism  if  we  pass  altogether  outskle 
the  domain  of  individual  ethics.  It  b 
generally  conceded,  for  instance,  that 
the  Civil  War  was  the  most  tremendous 
domestic  crisis  through  which  America 
has  passed  up  to  the  pres^it  time.  Hie 
cause  of  the  North  triumphed,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  most 
Americans  are  agreed  that  its  triumph 
was  righteous.  Every  mind  indignantly 
rejects  the  idea  that  sin  can  in  any  wise 
be  imputed  to  the  men  who  faced  eadi 
other  on  the  battlefields  of  that  war. 
We  are  humbly  conscious  rather  that 
their  conduct  was  equally  above  all 
praise.  And  yet  it  is  a  mockery,  which 
they  would  be  the  first  to  resent,  to 
suggest  that  they,  or  the  principles  fw 
which  they  fought,  were,  in  any 
of  the  word,  equally  right. 
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Another  national  crisis  is  upon  us 
to^^lay.  As  I  write  these  words,  a  battle 
is  being  waged,  bdiind  the  rights  and 
wrong?  of  puzzling  specific  instances, 
between  those  who  are  seeking  to  de- 
stroy and  those  who  are  seeking  to  fulfil 
the  social  and  political  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations to  which  the  American  Com- 
mcmwealth  was  dedicated.  In  the  issue 
thus  joined  it  is  altogether  likely  that 
each  side  honestly  believes  in  the  jus- 
tice and  wisdom  of  its  cause.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  one  side  or  the 
other  is  mistaken,  and  neither  idealism, 
however  unselfish,  nor  loyalty,  however 
devoted,  can  abate  the  awful  conse- 
quences of  that  certainty.  Let  our  citi- 
zens look  to  it,  for  on  one  side  or  the 
other  fights  the  invisible  ally  whose 
'truth  is  marching  on.' 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that 
truth  is  one  thing  and  our  idea  of  it  an- 
other; but  this  is  only  the  tacit  admis- 
sion bcjiind  ever>'  human  affirmation. 
If  we  never  spoke  except  upon  certain 
kno^edge,  we  should  always  be  silent. 
*A  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind'  bids  us  beware  of  a  wayward 
cocksureness;  but  pure  skepticism  im- 
plies an  indecent  disrespect  to  our  own 
ofnnions,  which  is  one  of  the  clearest  of 
the  stigmata  of  decadence.  It  was  the 
disciples  of  Pynho  and  not  of  Socrates 
who  doubted  whether  they  doubted. 
Our  forefathers  professed  'a  decent  re- 
spect to  the  opinions  of  mankind,'  but 
they  nevertheless  had  no  scruples  about 
pitching  several  thousand  pounds  of 
tea  into  Boston  harbor.  They  also 
hanged  witches  at  Salem,  and  did  many 
other  fierce  and  wrong  acts;  but  they 
never  committed  the  sin  of  Pontius  Pi- 
late, whose  name  has  been  detestable 
for  tup  thousand  years,  because,  at  a 
stupendous  crisis,  he  could  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  ask,  *What  is  truth?' 

I  have  a  friend,  a  lawyer,  who  has  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  examine  two 
medical  experts  as  i/ritnesses  on  his  side 


of  various  important  cases.  The  physi- 
cians in  question  are  in  all  respects 
equally  distinguished  practitioners,  but 
my  friend  considers  one  of  them  a  much 
safer  witness  than  the  other.  He  bases 
this  belief  on  the  answer  which  each  is 
accustomed  to  make  to  a  usual  ques- 
tion in  the  course  of  cross-examination. 
This  question  is  whether  the  witness 
may  not  be  mistaken  in  his  opinion. 
The  first  doctor  always  says,  'Certain- 
ly,' without  more.  The  second  replies, 
'I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  not '; 
and  my  friend  is  satisfied  that  the  em- 
phasis on  the  added  words  carries  great 
weight  with  juries. ' 

Logically,  the  second  answer  is  a 
piece  of  tautology,  because  in  stating 
any  opinion  one  necessarily  expresses  a 
belief  in  its  correctness;  but  the  tauto- 
logy springs  from  imfaimess  inherent 
in  the  question  itself.  An  admission  of 
possible  error  is  the  unspoken  preface 
of  every  speech.  Fallibility  is  the  iner- 
tia against  which  a  man  moves  when  he 
undertakes  to  speak  at  all.  How  posi- 
tively he  may  be  justified  in  speaking 
depends  upon  'an  assemblage  of  prob- 
abilities' of  which  he  must  be  the  judge. 
This  'assemblage  of  probabilities'  may 
be  so  strong  as  to  amoimt  to  a  moral 
certainty,  or  so  weak  as  to  make  the  ad- 
herence to  a  judgment  based  upon  it 
mere  stubbomess;  but  in  either  case 
tolerance  certainly  demands  nothing  so 
absurd  as  a  concession  that  one  opinion 
is  as  good  as  another  because  both  may 
be  wrong. 

Now  tolerance  is  a  by-product  of  de- 
mocracy, professing  the  same  doctrine 
and  subject  to  the  same  limitations. 
The  essence  of  donocracy  is  not  equal- 
ity, but  equality  before  the  law.  The 
essence  of  tolerance  is  not  doubt,  but 
charity  and  a  sense  of  fair  play.  The 
vice  of  the  bigot  and  the  despot  is  not 
certitude,  but  a  refusal  to  hear  both 
sides  of  the  case.  Freedom  of  thought 
no  more  implies  an  approval  of  heresy 
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than  freedom  of  action  implies  an  ap- 
proval of  crime.  Everyone  has  a  right 
to  a  hearing,  just  as  everyone  has  a 
right  to  a  chance  in  the  world;  but 
truth  and  worth  are,  none  the  less,  sol- 
emn and  detached  realities  which  noth- 
ing can  controvert. 

All  this  IB,  in  a  sense,  a  protest  against 
a  modem  point  of  view.  In  another 
sense  it  is  a  personal  profession  of  faith. 
The  objective  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  and  our  fitness  to  make  that 
distinction,  seem  to  me  first  principles 
which  increase  in  importance  with  our 
own  perplexities.  If  the  world  is  indeed 
a  wilderness,  it  is  both  imtrue  and 
foolish  to  keep  repeating  that  all  paths 
lead  straight  to  the  broad  highway; 
and  it  is  equally  foolish  to  follow  only 
half-heartedly  what  seems  to  us  the 
best  path,  for  the  reason  that  our  neigh- 
bor may  possibly  have  hit  upon  a  better 
one.  There  is  no  way  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth except  to  find  the  clue,  and  noth- 
ing will  discharge  our  obligation  to  find 
it  except  performance.  On  such  a 
theory,  life  is  a  perilous  quest  which 
may  end  in  achievement.  On  any  other, 
It  is  a  meaningless  nightmare  without 
an  end  in  view.  It  was  Shakespeare 
who  wrote,  *for  there  is  nothing  either 
good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so.' 
But  it  is  worth  remembering  that  he 
put  these  words  in  the  mouth  of  Ham- 
let, who  was  either  a  madman  or  a  sane 
man  successfully  feigning  madness,  as 
the  critics  may  prefer. 

n 

But  if  the  sin  of  skepticism  lies  in  a 
perversion  of  liberal  thinking,  the  men- 
ace of  bigotry  is  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  an  equally  dangerous  perversion  of 
conservative  conduct  and  leadership. 
Every  war  brings  with  it  a  temporary 
curtailment  of  the  sphere  of  individual 
liberty  of  which  no  citizen  can  justly 
complain.  No  sea-<».ptain,  even  though 


we  may  conceive  him  to 
placed  in  authority  by  the 
of  his  crew,  can  afford  to  d< 
tions  of  navigation  in  the 
storm.  At  such  a  time  the  b] 
dience  becomes  the  part,  i 
duty  but  of  self-interest,  and 
choice  but  to  put  mutineer 
tive  of  their  motives,  in  irons 
the  return  of  fair  weather 
swing  once  more  in  their  « 
places.  It  is  time  to  bring 
neers  up  from  the  hold  foi 
hearing  'the  law  of  the  Ian 
them. 

The  American  people  ar^ 
confronted  with  the  wave  ol 
rest  which  is  sweeping  over 
in  the  wake  of  the  world-i 
I  suppose,  impossible  to  ap 
questions  which  are  now  be 
consideration  without  some  i 
disposition  one  way  or  th< 
know  that  my  own  predispos 
innately  and  as  a  matter  of 
what  is  generally  called  coi 
I  really  believe,  for  instance, 
resentative  republic  such  as 
better  and,  rightly  consider 
progressive  form  of  govemm 
social  democracy.  I  am  as  fi 
ble  from  being  a  Bolshevist  < 
cbist.  I  do  not  believe  in  goi 
ownership  of  public  utilities  i 
or  under  any  disguise.  I  op] 
the  constitutional  amendmc 
ing  for  the  popular  election 
States  senators  and  the  amei 
acting  national  prohibition, 
their  adoption  I  have  had  r 
to  change  my  opinion  abou 
them. 

These  are  simply  my  o\ 
sions,  which  may  be  quite  ii 
a  matter  of  fact,  though,  likei 
witness,  I  think  not.  But,  so 
fellow  citizens  are  conceme< 
elusions  are,  in  a  certain  sens 
entirely  irrevelant.    Thev  a 
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a  composite  judgment,  nothing  more, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  only  so  much 
weight  as  their  own  intrinsic  worth, 
backed  by  the  wdght  of  my  personal 
authority,  be  that  much  or  little,  is  able 
to  win  for  th^n.   *A11  power,'  says  the 
Constitution  of  my  own  state,  in  words 
which  fairiy  express  the  political  phil- 
osophy underlying  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  well,  'is  inherent 
in  the  people  and  all  free  governments 
are  founded  on  their  authority  and  in- 
stituted for  their  peace,  safety  and  hap- 
piness.   For  the  advancement  of  these 
ends  they  have  at  all  times  an  inalien- 
able and  indefeasible  right  to  alter,  re- 
form or  abolish  their  government  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper.' 
But  the  right  thus  stated  is,  in  the 
United  States,  happily  more  than  the 
abstract  product  of  any  paper  constitu- 
tion.   It  is  a  perfectly  practical  fact, 
and  every  American  knows  it.  When- 
evcra  substantial  majority  of  ourfellow 
citizens,  having  soberly  considered  both 
sides  of  the  case,  desires  to  adopt  the 
social  and  political  theories  of  Lenin 
and  Trotsky,  it  not  only  has  a  theoret- 
ical right  so  to  do,  but  it  has,  by  means 
of  constitutional  amendments,  the  ac- 
tual power  to  accomplish  such  a  result. 
Precisely  because  this  is  the  case,  every 
right-minded  American  must  have  view- 
ed inith  satisfaction  the  recent  convic- 
ticMi  and  sentence  in  New  York  of 
two  aliens  who  had  advocated  the  over- 
throw by  force  of  our  present  form  of 
govemm^it.  The  crime  for  which  they 
were  indicted  is  defined  by  a  special 
statute  and  is  known  as  'criminal  an- 
archy,' but  logically  it  is  treason — not 
treason  against  the  United  States  in  the 
technical  sense,  but  treason  against  the 
basic  principle  of  democracy,  which  is 
that  the  will  of  the  whole  people  (neces- 
aarily  determined  in  practice  by  the  will 
of  the  majority)  is  paramount  to  the 
will  of  any  part  of  the  people. 
Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  people 


have  a  right  'to  alter,  reform  or  abol- 
ish '  their  government  at  will,  —  and  we 
Americans  should  be  the  last  to  dispute 
it,  —  and,  further,  if  it  be  true  that  it  is 
here  and  now  treason  against  democ- 
racy and  tolerance  for  a  radical  minor- 
ity to  seek  to  blow  up  with  bombs  the 
leaders  and  representatives  of  a  politi- 
cal organization  with  which  they  hap- 
pen to  disagree,  it  is  equally  —  and  for 
the  same  reasons  —  treason  against 
democracy  and  tolerance  for  a  conser- 
vative majority  forcibly  to  prevent  a 
full  and  free  discussion  of  the  vipws  of 
poUtical  thinkers  with  whom  they  hap- 
pen to  disagree.  Indeed,  one  proposi- 
tion necessarily  depends  on  the  other. 
Revolution  by  force  is  a  crime  only 
when  revolution  by  argument  and  per- 
suasion is  an  ever-present  possibility. 
Free  speech  is  not  merely  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  democracy:  it  is  likewise  one 
of  the  continuing  causes  of  democracy. 
When  free  speech  ceases,  public  opinion 
ceases;  and  when  the  rule  of  public 
opinion  ceases,  despotism  b^ins.  The 
^nerican  tradition  affirms  that  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  despotism  is  not 
base  but  noble. 

Some  months  ago  a  well-known 
clergyman  and  educator  delivered  a 
public  lecture  in  the  city  in  which  I  live. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said 
that  if  he  were  President  of  the  United 
States  he  would  order  the  arrest  of 
every  Socialist  and  anarchist  in  the 
country,  would  have  them  taken  to 
New  York  harbor,  and  thence  *on  a 
ship  of  stone  with  sails  of  lead'  would 
'start  them  straight  for  the  closest  port 
of  Hell.'  The  speaker  was  an  educated 
native-bom  citizen,  and  was  speaking 
in  a  small  and  thoroughly  American, 
inland  city,  but  one  seldom  hears  more 
seditious  language  on  the  lips  of  an  illit- 
erate immigrant  haranguing  foreigners 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  our  great  centres 
of  population.  In  principle  such  an 
utterance  is  quite  as  bad  as  that  for 
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which  the  New  York  anarchists  were 
sent  (as  I  think  rightly)  to  jail,  and  in 
practice  it  is  a  great  deal  more  sinister 
and  alarming.  The  number  of  radical 
agitators  in  the  United  States  is  said  to 
be  about  twenty  thousand.  The  num- 
ber of  influentisJ  conservatives  is  many 
times  as  great.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly 
upon  the  temperance  and  fortitude  of 
conservative  leadership  that  the  safety 
of  America  depends. 

I  have  said  that  I  have  faith  in  our 
political  institutions.  I  have  faith  in 
our  people  as  well.  '  It  is  not  uninterest- 
ing to  the  world,'  said  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, 'that  an  experiment  should  be 
fairly  and  fully  made  whether  freedom 
of  discussion,  unaided  by  power,  is  not 
sufiicient  for  the  propagation  and  pro- 
tection of  truth.*  We  find  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  this  experiment,  and  I  for 
one  am  willing  to  debate  the  apostles  of 
Bolshevism,  not  only  because  tolerance 
entitles  both  sides  to  a  hearing,  but  be- 
cause I  believe  I  have  a  better  case  than 
they  have  and  because  I  have  confi- 
dence in  the  court  and  jury. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  can  claim  for  itself  none  of  the 
sacred  character  which  the  Hebrews 
attributed  to  the  laws  of  Moses.  It  was 
devised  by  wise  and  patriotic  men  after 
a  score  of  compromises*  It  was  adop^ted 
after  the  most  unrestricted  considera- 
tion in  the  forum  of  public  opinion.  It 
stands  vindicated  in  the  record  of  near- 
ly a  century  and  a  half  of  progress  and 
development  without  a  parallel  in  the 
liistory  of  civilization.  If,  then,  the 
form  of  government  which  the  Consti- 
lution  set  up  cannot  now  win  for  itself 
\  indication  as  a  working  success  from 
t  he  same  tribunal  which  approved  it  as 
a  mere  experiment  over  a  century  ago, 
the  obvious  conclusion  would  seem  to 
be  that  our  government  is  not  really  so 
good  as  I  think  it  is  —  in  other  words, 
that  my  own  conclusion  on  this  point  is 


quite  wrong;  and  in  that  case  i 
by  all  means  to  avail  our8elv< 
first  opportunity  to  replace  oui 
political  structure  by  a  better 

Finally,  and  as  a  mere  matte 
servative  expediency,  it  will  do 
in  any  event  to  tie  down  th^ 
valve.  Most  of  the  imdesirafa 
tors  in  the  country  are,  as  e\ 
knows,  of  foreign  birth,  and 
them  were  bom  in  countries  wh 
has  already  been  too  much  tyi 
of  the  safety-valve.  The  im 
conservative  first  of  all  begets 
thinking  radical.  However  r 
may  wish  that  the  soap-box  or 
chosen  to  set  up  his  soap-box, 
enes  set  up  his  tub,  in  the  lai 
nativity,  he  has  in  fact  done 
thing.  The  soap-box  is  at  oi 
comers,  and  we  are  confront© 
necessity  of  letting  it  remain 
long  as  its  occupant  confines  h 
tion  to  pointing  out  the  supp 
vantages  of  substituting  anotl 
of  government  for  the  one  imd« 
we  are  now  living,  or  of  rep 
the  very  principles  which  form 
significant  part  of  America's  c 
tion  to  the  world's  heritage  of  1 

There  is  only  one  other  possil 
of  view,  and  that  is  that  the  p< 
incompetent  to  select  their  owi 
government.  If  that  is  true, 
mocracy  has  failed;  and  if  de 
has  failed,  then  America  ha 
Personally  I  have  no  fear  on  th 
but  even  if  I  had,  —  being  an  A 
and  remembering  the  aspirati 
denial,  the  blood  and  tears,  the 
and  longing  that  have  gone 
making  of  America.  —  it  seen 
that  I  would  at  least  gi\e  de] 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  c 
though  with  a  waning  faith,  a 
old  paths,  even  as  Peter,  aftei 
denied  his  Lord,  nevertheless  * 
afar  off  ...  to  see  the  end.' 
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BREAD  ANDSALTNESS 


BY  EDWIN  BONTA 


,t  other  things  of  a 
nation  may  find  to 
D  may  be  reasonably 
unt  its  spirit  of  hos- 
il  is  this  proper  con- 
red,  that  we  believe 
imd  the  land  of  Nod 
less  to  the  'stranger 
'or  this  reason  we  feel 
imassailable  when  we 
ians  too  are  particu- 
native  trait,  known 
breadandsaltness. ' 

tired.  I  was  tired, 
t  we  be?  Had  n't  we 
ce  six  o'clock  in  the 
I  old  wagon  without 
r  a  corduroy  road  in 
alf  the  logs  had  simk 

bog?  How  can  you 
this  kind  is  comfort- 
Li  believe  our  disposi- 
^ed  to  a  thin  fringe? 
js  I  look  back,  is  that 
)  through  four  days 
ogether  —  days  and 
[^essant  travel  —  and 
ids. 

1  on  the  road  already 
it  was  nearing  two 
riing. 

ing  the  end  of  our 
li,  where  we  should 
re  gping  on  with  the 

the  stage'  at  once 
ise,  and  tea,  and  rest. 


and  perhaps  even  sleep  —  four  whole 
hours  of  it  —  before  we  must  be  up  and 
on  our  way  once  more. 

And  then,  to  cast  down  our  rising 
spirits,  had  come  Mefodi's  announce- 
ment that  there  would  n't  be  any  post- 
house. 

'What?  No  post-house?  No  rest? 
No  supper?  No  sleep?' 

*Not  necessary!'  Mefodi  assured  us. 
*You  may  be  very  quiet.  There  is  a 
friend  to  me  in  this  town,  this  Verkho- 
vaya.  You  will  go  to  him!' 

*But,  Mefodusha,'  I  cut  in,  'impossi- 
ble! It's  already  two  o'clock — ' 

*It  is  nothing!'  interrupted  Mefodi. 
'You  will  go  to  him!' 

'Agreeable!'  said  I,  relapsing  into 
the  hay. 

My  traveling  companion  rolled  a  tired 
eye  in  my  direction.  'What  was  the 
meaning  of  that  little  lot?'  he  asked. 

With  a  stifled  sigh,  I  retailed  in  Eng- 
lish, for  the  hundredth  time  that  day, 
the  scrap  of  conversation  we  had  held. 

Some  minutes  after,  Mef6di  pulled 
up  his  horse  before  a  house  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  pounded  on  the  door  with  the 
butt  of  his  whip. 

'This,'  he  announced,  'is  the  house  of 
Makdr.' 

The  door  opened  at  length,  and  a  very 
tousled,  verysleepy head  was  thrust  out. 

'  Zdrdvstvuij  Makar ! '  said  Mef6di ;  and 
pointing  with  the  butt  of  his  whip,  'My 
friend  Petr  Ivanich  W^eaver.  Become 
acquainted,  please!'    And   he  bowed 
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as  graciously  as  possible,  owing  tx>  the 
quiltiness  of  his  costume. 

The  tousled  head  bobbed  doiVn  and 
back.  *Very  pleasant!'  said  its  owner, 
drowsily. 

*My  friend's  friend.  Captain  Catch- 
pole,'  continued  Mefodi.  *  Become  ac- 
quainted, please!' 

*Very  pleasant!'  said  Makar,  bob- 
bing again  with  the  head. 

*The  officers  will  night  it  with  you, 
Makar  Stepanich,'  explained  Mef6di. 

*Very  pleasant!'  responded  Mak&r, 
bobbing  some  more. 

We  hesitated  at  being  wished  on  a 
total  stranger  in  this  manner. 

*  You  're  sure  we  won't  be  in  the  way 
—  sure  we  won't  uncalm  you  at  all?' 
I  asked. 

Mak&r  dug  his  knuckles  into  sleepy 
eyes.  *  Uncalm  us?'  he  repeated  to  him- 
self. 'Uncalm  us?  —  oh,  please!'  he  re- 
plied cordially,  and  bobbed  once  again. 

The  captain  poked  gingerly  with  his 
stick  at  a  filthy  renmant  of  a  door-mat, 
or  glanced  furtively  over  the  shoulder 
of  Makar's  nightshirt  at  the  disorder 
within  the  house.  (Night-shirt,  did  we 
say?  More  correctly,  under  layer  of  in- 
teguments—  the  upper  layers  having 
been  laid  ofi*  at  bedtime.) 

'  Be  so  kind ! '  said  Makdr,  leading  the 
way  through  a  dark  hall-way  smelling 
of  hay,  fish,  wet  boots,  damp  clothing, 
moist  plaster,  and  folks. 

'Damn!'  muttered  my  companion 
under  his  breath,  as  he  stumbled  over  a 
padded  driver  asleep  on  the  floor;  and 
*Damn!'  again  as  he  tripped  over  a 
second. 

*Chortr  I  said,  as,  carefully  avoiding 
the  above  two,  I  stepped  squarely  on 
the  soft  stomach  of  a  third. 

Mak&r  noted  our  annoyance  and  em- 
barrassment. *It  is  nothing!'  he  said. 

He  flung  open  the  inner  door  and 
ushered  us  into  the  single  room  that 
made  their  home.  A  smoky  lamp  burned 
dimly  on  the  table.  In  the  comer  a  dis- 


ordered bed  from  which  he 
had  apparently  hastily  arisei 
comer  another  bed,  in  which  i 
yoimgsters  were  tucked  awa 

'Plant  yourselves,  please! 
Makar  pointed  to  the  usual  1 
under  the  windows,  and  tl 
peared  for  the  moment  behin 
masonry  stove. 

Catchpole  planted  himself 
but  continued  standing  by 
way.  With  his  bamboo  he  st 
ing  at  the  tattered  edge  of 
around  the  casing.  I  had 
would  n't  disturb  this!  Mai 
things  lurk  behind  tattered  i 

When  Makar,  now  clot] 
peared  from  behind  the  stov< 
panion  was  still  busy  with  t 

*  Good  Lord ! '  he  exclaimed 
at  the  bottom  of  his  breath. 

'What?'  I  asked,  apprehei 

Seen  in  the  flickering  si 
features  showed  extreme  di^ 

'Bugs!'  he  snapped  in  a  1< 

'And  what  does  he  sa 
Makar. 

'My  friend,'  I  explained, 
refuses  to  believe  that  an> 
show  such  hospitality  to  two 
especially  at  such  a  time  of  n 
saw,  no  doubt,  the  unbelievi 
sion,  and  the  strong  gesture 

'So?'  said  Mak&r  complac 

Mef6di  appeared  with  01 
and  our  sleeping-bags,  and 
retired  again,  taking  his  ph 
floor  of  the  hallway  beside 
sleepers.  The  Mak&rov  wif 
peared  from  behind  the  sto^ 
us  graciously,  and  hastened 
samovar  for  tea. 

'You  will  sup,'  explaine 
'and,  after,  you  will  sleep  h 

He  bowed  low,  and  with 
pride  indicated  the  tumbled 
best  —  for  his  guests. 

'What's  he  saying?'  aske< 
panion 
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will  sleep  there,'  I  in- 
iting  to  the  bed. 
r  companion  exclaimed, 
vhat  did  he  say?'  asked 
im. 

n  is  overcome  by  the 
hospitality/  I  explained, 
friend  interrupted.  'Are 
1 1  '11  sleep  in  that  bed? ' 
K)le,  we  must! '  I  replied. 

Here  we  are,  perfect 
're  nothing  to  this  man. 
P  sheer  kindness  of  heart 
i  get  up  at  two  A.M.  and 
,  give  us  tea  —  and  even 
offer  us  their  own  bed! 
I  decency  demands — ' 
he  gasped.  'If  I  did 
would  be  the  most  inde- 
erdid!' 

ve  got  to  live  on  fairly 
IS  with  these  people,'  I 

ne!'  he  replied.  'Who 
rel  with  them?  Patch  it 
)u  like  —  as  long  as  you 
>  in  that  bed,'  he  added. 
18  to  be  accomplished,  I 
ed  to  say.  Certainly  not 
n  the  true  cause  of  our 
ism!  As  I  tried  to  think 
ly  eyes  roved  aimless- 
xx)m,  lighting  upon  the 
in  the  'beautiful  comer.' 
ms  that  the  inspiration 

myself  to  Mak&r  and  the 
se,  thanking  them  in  no 
ns  for  their  unstinted 
3ss.  I  assured  them  that 
3St  attention  had  gone 
ppreciated.  And  then,  as 
I  leaned  over  and  whis- 
3cret  in  the  ear  of  each, 
f  eyes  opened  wide  with 
id  surprise.  Two  excited 
peared  behind  the  stove, 
wed  a  spirited  discussion 
Attle  P&vel  awaked,  and 


sitting  up  in  bed,  took  in  their  conver- 
sation, too,  his  eyes  op^iing  wide. 

All  hours  are  the  same  hour.  Two 
A.M.  or  two  P.M.  —  what  does  it  mat- 
ter when  there  is  excitement  toward? 
Quietly  P&vel  slipped  into  his  boots  arid 
was  out  of  the  door  and  off  down  the 
village  street,  apparently  on  some  such 
errand  as  another  Paul  pursued  years 
ago  along  the  dark  road  to  Lexington. 

At  least,  as  we  sat  at  supper  soon 
after,  friends  began  dropping  in.  Slip- 
ped in  silently  and  shyly,  and  took  pla- 
ces along  the  seat  under  the  windows. 
What  P&vel  had  told  them  we  could 
not  say  —  but  there  they  were. 

We  opened  our  hamper,  and  the  cap- 
tain fished  out  a  couple  of  tins  of  beef 
and  a  paper  of  sugar  and  tucked  them 
quietly  into  the  angle  of  the  mother's 
arm  as  she  came  with  the  samovar. 

Her  face  lighted  with  pleasure.  Set- 
ting down  the  load  to  give  her  hands 
free  play,  she  started  thanking  him  in 
voluble  Russian. 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  Catchpole 
dislikes,  it  is  effusiveness.  He  rum- 
maged about  hastily  in  his  meagre 
Russian  vocabulary  for  a  word  to  stem 
this  flow.  Then,  pushing  out  a  slender 
hand  deprecatingly,  ^Boomsillavaiskal' 
he  replied,  unsuccessfully. 

As  we  two  sat  at  supper,  Mak&r 
{vice  Mefodi,  retired)  showed  off  his 
guests  with  a  proud  air  of  proprietor- 
ship. In  the  shadowy  comer  by  the 
stove  there  was  much  whispering,  and 
some  giggling. 

'Not  the  haughty  one,  Makar,'  I 
heard  them  ask  shyly.  'The  other 
queer  one  —  what  for  a  man  is  this? ' 

'This?'  answered  Mak4r  knowingly. 
^TYixsisBxi  Amerikdnets,  One  tells  from 
the  thick  nape  of  the  neck.  They  drink 
much  cold  water,  these  strange  people, 
and  it  shows  in  the  back  of  the  neck.' 

Selecting  isolated  spots  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  we  unrolled  our  sleeping- 
bags.  Russia  was  deeply  interested. 
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Catchpole  then  dropped  down  in  the 
chair  by  the  lamp,  sweeping  a  distressed 
glance  across  the  faces  of  the  populace 
lining  the  walls  of  the  little  room.  '  You 
may  tell  them.  Weaver,'  he  said,  'that 
the  show  is  over  for  this  evening.  Tdl 
( hem  they  may  go.  I  'm  ready  for  bed.' 

'Why,  I  can't  tell  them,  old  man,'  I 
explained.  'They  *re  not  our  guests, 
they  're  Mak&r's.' 

The  captain  scowled  and  sat  along 
in  silence.  Meanwhile  the  populace 
patiently  waited.  Russia  has  time,  as 
the  German  proverb  says. 

My  friend  twitched  convulsively  and 
gave  utterance  to  dire  threats.  *Tell 
them,'  he  said  'that  if  they  don't  go  I 
shall  take  my  tunic  off  just  the  same! ' 

I  told  them.  Russia  stirred  with  ex- 
pectant excitement,  and  remained  fast. 

The  captain,  true  to  his  given  word, 
removed  his  blouse  ceremoniously  and 
deliberately,  and  sat  in  the  presence  of 
the  populace  in  his  shirt-sleeves  —  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  great 
Empire. 

Still  Russia  had  time.  Still  Russia 
waited.  Several  uneventful  moments 
passed,  after  which  my  friend  turned  to 
me  again.  'Weaver,'  he  said  despair- 
ingly, 'would  n't  you  think  they  'd 
take  the  hint?  Would  n't  you  think 
they  'd  go  now?* 

I  was  busy  unwinding  my  puttees, 
and  did  n't  answer.  But  potent  is  the 
power  of  suggestion.  Soon  he  too  was 
unwinding  his  puttees,  attentively 
watched  by  many  pairs  of  round  eyes. 

'Now  perhaps  they  '11  go,'  he  ven- 
tured, hesitantly,  straightening  up  once 
more. 

But  I  was  busy  taking  off  my  shoes 
and  did  n't  hear  him.  He  looked  from 
me  to  his  pair  of  boots,  from  his  pair  of 
boots  to  the  many  pairs  of  eyes,  and 
back  again  at  me. 

And  bending  over  once  more,  he  too 
started  unlacing  his  boots.  From  boots 


we  progressed  to  shirts.  And,  undaunt- 
ed, from  shirts  to  socks.  And  still  Rus- 
sia sat,  undismayed.  The  captain,  non- 
plussed, slumped  back  hopelessly  in  his 
chair,  a  long  sock  dangling  limply  from 
his  hand.  Obviously,  the  only  remaining 
part  of  our  ceremony  was  breeches. 

He  turned  a  pati^it  eye  on  me. 
'Now,  Weaver,  damme!'  he  sighed; 
'they  've  got  to  go,  you  know!' 

'Yes,'  I  echoed  doubtfully,  'they  've 
got  to  go. 

Then  it  was  that  my  companion  had 
his  inspiration.  A  tell-tale  light  flashed 
in  his  eye  for  an  instant  as  he  sat  up 
and  turned  his  face  smilingly  toward 
the  row  of  faces.  '  Good-night ! '  he  said, 
in  his  best  Russian. 

The  row  of  faces  looked  mystified. 

He  turned  in  his  chair,  and  with  a 
deft  hand,  before  anyone  could  guess 
his  intent,  flicked  the  sock  across  the 
top  of  the  lamp  chimney.  Tful  Out 
went  the  light,  and  we  found  oursdves 
in  the  blackest  of  nights. 

There  was  a  long  wait  in  the  dark: 
and  a  loud  steady  drone,  as  of  a  swarm 
of  angry  bees. 

At  length  Makar  brought  a  splmt 
and  lit  the  lamp  again.  As  it  bumol  up 
once  more,  the  eager  eyes  p)eered  blink- 
ingly  through  the  new-made  light.  But 
too  late! 

The  strangers  were  tucked  away  in 
their  bags. 

'I  say,  Peter  Weaver,'  droned  my 
companion  from  the  depths  of  his,  after 
the  last  of  the  villagers  had  filed  out, 
'  I  don't  like  to  be  always  begging  trans- 
lations—  no,  not  half!  But  I  should 
like  to  know  what  you  said  to  the  old 
blighter  and  his  wife,  that  started  all 
the  row.' 

'  Why,'  —  I  yawned  sleepily,  —  'I 
had  to  tell  them  something  about  that 
bed  business.  I  told  them  it  was  part  of 
our  religion  to  sleep  on  the  floor.* 
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Thkbe  was  little  of  the  subtle  influ- 
ence of  previous  occupancy  clinging  to 
my  tiny  dwelling.  A  gray  little  bun- 
galow in  a  village  of  bungalows  that 
sheltered  a  *  literary  colony/  it  suffered 
naturally  from  the  heterogeneity  of  a 
rumished  house  for  rent.  Five  years 
of  promiscuous  ingress  and  egress,  since 
the  pasfflng  of  its  original  owner,  had 
rubbed  from  its  portals  all  dtamp  of 
individuality;  and  when,  therefore,  in 
installing  certain  of  my  own  lares  and 
penateMf  that  somewhat  of  that  missing 
quality  might  hastily  be  lent  during  my 
occupation  with  a  piece  of  Hterary  work, 
I  came  suddenly  upon  signs  of  a  grimly 
persistent  presence,  it  was  to  be  startled 
almost  into  a  stammered  apology  for 
my  intrusion. 

For  confronting  me  from  a  dark  far 
comer  of  a '  skied '  top-sholf,  stolid  and 
forbidding  in  the  gloom,  stood  an  old- 
model  typewriter,  its  bars  and  keys  fes- 
tooned with  cobweb  chains,  while  be- 
side it,  lined  up  like  sentries  before  a 
closeted  past,  was  a  row  of  veteran 
magazines.  A  shabby  guard  they  were, 
dusty  and  unkempt,  their  tri-coms 
tattered,  their  edges  frajred,  some  with 
their  coats  quite  gone.  But  foremost 
among  than,  one  sturdier  and  less  ante- 
dated than  the  rest  had  managed  to  re- 
tain his  own,  and  in  an  upper  comer  — 
on  the  lapel,  as  it  were,  like  the  decora- 
tion of  some  royal  order  —  was  a  brief 
inscription  written  in  a  fine  and  neatly 
rounded  hand: 'Etiuiuz  Pf«7)^.  Keep,'' 
Involuntarily  I  stepped  back.  It 
was  something  like  five  years,  I  had 
been  informed,  since  Miss  Peeples,  the 


original  owner  of  the  house,  had  dwelt 
here  —  five  years  since  that  worthy 
lady,  passing  on,  had  left  her  abiding- 
place  to  the  tender  mercies  of  transient 
renters.  Yet  here,  in  the  face  of  that 
inconsequent  horde,  stood  stolidly  this 
old  t3rpewriter,  like  a  time-locked  gate, 
and  the  tattered  magazine  guard,  faith- 
ful warders  of  a  presence  reigning  still 
through  that  last  precisely  executed  or- 
der: ^Bjmma  Peeples,   Keep* 

It  was  arresting,  this!  There  was 
something  of  stem  tenacity  in  the  terse- 
ness of  that  phrase,  something  that  in 
its  simple  literalness  was  not  to  be  gain- 
said. And  I  was  seized  with  a  swift  in- 
terest in  one  who,  through  the  power  of 
the  written  word  alone,  had  thus  man- 
aged to  defy  the  oblivion  of  death.  For 
I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  inside 
that  frayed  and  dusty  guard  of  maga- 
zines the  person  of  Miss  Peeples  per- 
sisted still. 

The  power  of  a  phrase!  Certainly 
Miss  Peeples  had  known  it  well  —  she 
who  had  relied  upon  that  brief  one  of 
her  own  to  stay  so  long  the  vandal's  hand 
—  through  all  those  years  to  maintain 
on  that  'skied'  top-shelf  her  personal 
sanctum.  And  what  was  there  of  value 
and  significance  there  to  her?  Was 
there,  perhaps,  in  those  frayed  back- 
numbers,  a  treasury  of  contributions, 
from  her  own  hand  —  that  hand  which 
had  known  so  well  the  force  of  the 
written  word?  For  undoubtedly  Miss 
Peeples  wrote!  The  typewriter  and 
the  literary  colony  attested  that.  Then 
it  was  not  unlikely  that  Miss  Peeples 
herself  was  living  in  those  pages  in  her 
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own  masterly  phrase.  For  all  I  knew, 
die  mi^t  be  hklden  there  bdiind  some 
nam  de  jjlume.  She  might  even  prove, 
could  I  but  find  her,  to  be  an  old  and 
dear,  though  by  her  own  name  an  un- 
familiar, friend.  In  any  case,  *Tell  me 
what  you  read/  said  some  wiseacre, 
'and  in  tell  you  what  you  are/  And 
that  in  those  frayed  back-numbers 
there  was  something  significant  to  her 
was  in  itself  as  significant,  as  this  other 
fact  was  graphic,  of  this  Miss  Peeples 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  efl*acing  hand  of 
Time,  had  managed  to  write  herself  thus 
imperishably  in  that  fine  and  neatly 
rounded  hand:  *Emma  Peeples.  Keep,* 

I  must  know  Miss  Peeples!  That 
was  plain.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  as  ab- 
surd as  if  we  were  to  go  about  the  house 
together  day  after  day,  withholding  a 
friendly  greeting  for  lack  of  a  formal 
introduction.  For  my  part,  now  that  I 
knew  she  was  there,  it  would  be  almost 
as  imgracious  as  to  accept  the  lady's 
hospitality  while  deliberately  ignoring 
her  presence.  And  surely  Miss  Peeples 
would  not  grudge  me  her  acquaintance 
—  and  in  her  own  house!  I  could  not 
believe  that  she  would  withhold  from 
me  the  comradeship  of  our  mutual  in- 
terests. It  was  not  in  miserly  or  jealous 
spirit,  I  felt  sure,  that  my  hostess  had 
written  in  that  fine  and  neatly  rounded 
hand:  *Emina Peeples,  Keep,* 

So  it  was  sustained  by  this  assurance 
that,  after  a  respectful  interval,  I  ven- 
tured one  day  to  take  into  my  own 
hands  those  frayed  and  dusty  covers, 
and  in  the  friendliness  of  one  of  Miss 
Peeples's  rustic  chairs,  before  Miss 
Peeples's  hospitable  hearth,  to  open  the 
pages  of  acquaintance  with  Miss  Emma 
Peeples. 

I  was  rewarded  beyond  my  fondest 
hopes.  For  my  first  cursory  frilling  of 
the  leaves  disclosed,  dispersed  along  the 
margins  in  that  same  fine  and  neatly 
rounded  hand,  copious  commentaries 
in  pencil.    I  was  delighted,  charmed! 


Miss  Peeples  was  already  pre] 
converse  with  me.  She  was  res 
to  the  extent  of  pn^ering 
remark,  to  permit  my  friends! 

We  had  turned,  I  rememi 
page  of  literary  memoirs  by  th 
American  letters,  and  with  h 
Miss  Peeples  now  called  my  i 
to  a  line  referring  to  a  disti 
magazine  which,  wrote  the 
'still  remains  the  most  sen 
cultivated  of  our  periodicals.' 

'  It 's  as  vulgar  and  provinci 
of  them!'  declared  Miss  Peep 
asperity. 

I  confess  I  was  surprised.  T 
thus  upon  an  exponent  of  tl 
criticism  was  more  than  I  had 
In  all  my  anticipations  of  Mis 
I  had  not  suspected  such  virt 
this  —  a  perspicacity  that 
neither  at  attacking  'the  mos 
lously  cultivated  of  our  pei 
nor  at  taking  issue  with  the 
American  letters!  I  rejoiced, 
gloried,  is  a  fine  scorn  of  coi 
and  an  independence  of  thouj 
rare  in  a  contributor.  To  m] 
here  was  disclosed  at  the  stai 
found  on  closer  acquaintance 
fundamental  characteristic  ol 
friend:  in  the  honesty  and  zi 
convictions  this  lady  was  no 
of  persons. 

But  I  was  relieved  to  di$ 
once  that  by  'vulgarity'  and 
cialism'  Miss  Peeples  referred 
clusively  to  form,  not  content 
her  scrupulously  exacting,  for 
in  the  choice  of  words.  Aside  i 
erated  objections  to  the  comi 
fusions  of  'shall'  and  'will,' 
and  'should,'  'would  better  fa 
'had  better  have,'  and  in  ad 
an  unbelievable  number  of  s 
interlineations  in  protest  aga 
infinitives.  Miss  Peeples  aca 
many  concrete  examples  of  h 
ards  of  propriety  in  diction. 
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tide  on  Entomology,  a  noted  author- 
ity's persistent  and  familiar  reference 
to  his  tiny  subjects  as  'bugs'  as  per- 
sistently dicited  from  Miss  Peeples  a 
cxurrection  of  the  word  to  'insects'  —  a 
more  seemly  attitude,  one  must  admit; 
while  a  sentence  by  the  same  author  to 
the  effect  that '  the  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners receive  a  salary  of  four  dol- 
lars per  day/  drew  from  Miss  Peeples 
in  marginal  disapproval:  *"A  day"  or 
**per  diem,"  but  not  a  mixturel'  I 
found  her  particularly  inexorable  as  to 
prepositions.  'We  went  Wednesday 
and  returned  the  evening  of  Friday' 
was  presented  with  *on'  to  precede 
properly  each  adverb;  while  'made  the 
latter  part  of  the  time'  was  quietly  but 
firmly  supplied  with  'during'  after  the 
verb,  as  a  fit  chaperon  to  its  activities. 

All  of  which,  I  mused  happily,  dis- 
closed in  Miss  Peeples  a  praiseworthy 
(ik^ecision,  a  reassuring  insistence  upon 
the  small  proprieties,  only  too  often 
ignored  in  these  alarming  days  of  free 
litttuture.  I  confess  that  I  was  im- 
pressed, if  somewhat  perturbed,  with 
the  number  of  granunatical  irregulari- 
ties which  Miss  Peeples  had  succeeded 
in  ferreting  out  in  so  ostensibly  correct 
a  magazine.  Yet,  while  it  suggested 
that  the  lady  had  been  at  infinite  pains 
to  discover  so  many  lapses  in  syntacti- 
cal conduct,  still,  I  reflected,  of  such 
vigilance  are  the  censors  of  our  rhetori- 
cal morals,  to  whose  constant  fidelity 
we  owe  the  maintenance  of  our  literary 
standards. 

I  have  said  that  Miss  Peeples  con- 
ceded nothing  to  eminence  where  indis- 
cretions were  involved.  A  distinguished 
noveUst,  famous  for  the  purity  of  his 
phrase,  having  carelessly  made  use  of 
the  expression,  'entreat  to  be  done,' 
was  brought  up  promptly  to  his  man- 
neacs  by  Miss  Peeples's  stem  admoni- 
tion, 'to  have  done';  while  a  certain 
Supreme  Justice,  writing  somewhat 
pompously  of  a  specific  incident  at  law, 


asserted  that  the  details  of  the  case 
'failed  of  recordation,'  the  last  two  syl- 
lables of  which  offense  Miss  Peeples 
indicted  with  one  clean-cut  stroke  of 
her  righteous  pencil.  And  when  the 
same  offender  quoted  himself  as  asking, 
'Can  you  aid  the  Court  any  in  this?' 
Miss  Peeples  broke  forth  in  indignant 
expostulation:  'From  a  Judge?  Dis- 
graceful!' 

But  it  was  not  only  purity  but  ac- 
curacy of  gnunmatical  conduct  that 
Miss  Peeples  demanded  from  writers, 
and  writers  of  fiction  no  less  than  of 
fact.  A  youthful  character  in  a  story 
having  been  allowed  to  remark  loosely 
that  it  was  *a  quarter  of  five,'  was  con- 
fronted on  the  margin  by  Miss  Peeples 
with  this  irrefutable  fact:  'i  of  5  =«  J 
past  4.    To: 

A  moment's  mental  gymnastics 
achieved  the  answer.  A  quarter  of  five 
is  a  quarter  on  five,  which  is  but  a 
quarter  past  four,  whereas  in  reality  it 
was  a  quarter  to  five.  But  for  Miss 
Peeples's  timely  intervention,  that 
young  man  would  have  been  half  an 
hour  late!  And  the  mathematical  rigor 
of  Miss  Peeples's  conscience  in  such 
matters  was  afforded  in  another  in- 
stance. A  Harvard  professor,  writing 
on  a  technical  subject  and  venturing 
to  'disassociate  steam  into  its  compo- 
nent parts,' called  down  upon  his  unsus- 
pecting head  Miss  Peeples's  tart  rebuke 
in  a  grim  disassociation  of  the  word 
into  its  component  parts.  'To  dis-as: 
said  Miss  Peeples  crisply,  'is  to  sub- 
tract-add.  It  must  be  either  dis  or  as. 
Both  would  be  neither.' 

I  was  impressed  with  this  cryptic 
truth.  I  was  tremendously  impressed. 
Here,  I  marveled,  was  a  mind  capable 
of  the  subtlest  perceptions,  the  finest 
discriminations.  Beyond  a  doubt  I  was 
getting  on  in  my  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Peeples!  A  lady  undeniably  fas- 
tidious, with  a  keen  and  penetrating 
intelligence,  my  friend  was  taking  form 
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before  me  with  positive  profile.  Some- 
what thin  of  feature,  I  discerned.  Miss 
Peeples  was  wont  to  scan  her  pages 
\^*ith  perspicacious  eyes  through  a  small 
"pince-nezy  her  perceptions  in  no  wise 
impaired  by  a  slight  nearsightedness. 
Undaunted  in  its  charge,  her  small  but 
assertive  chin  held  pointedly  to  the 
letter  of  her  decision,  while  blue- veined 
nostrils  quivered  with  the  earnestness 
of  her  zeal.  A  pale,  high  brow  sur- 
mounted a  face  a  little  wan,  perhaps, 
but  animated  by  resolute  purpose,  a 
purpose  which  in  its  fine,  if  intolerant, 
\irtue,  scorned  to  utter  in  any  but  pure 
prose  the  imaginations  of  her  heart. 

Eagerly  I  b^an  to  look  for  hints  of 
these.  What  of  Miss  Peeples's  literary 
tastes,  I  wondered?  What  of  the  senti- 
mental proclivities  of  this  lady  so  keen 
to  niceties  of  phrase?  What  subtleties 
of  phraseology,  what  points  of  style, 
what  forms  of  art;  what  intricacies  of 
allusion  and  delicate  imagery  did  she 
enjoy?  Would  she  vouchsafe  me  com- 
radeship in  these?  What  authors  were 
her  choice,  what  school  of  fiction?  And 
if  she  herself  was  playing  hide  and  seek 
with  me  behind  that  nam  de  plume,  in 
what  form  did  she  embody  the  precise- 
ness  of  her  faiths?  Was  that  faculty 
for  exact  analysis  employed  as  scrupu- 
lously with  her  characters  as  with  her 
words?  Was  Miss  Peeples,  perhaps, 
one  of  those  literary  surgeons,  the  psy- 
cho-analysts, who,  employing  the  pen 
for  a  scalpel,  falter  not  at  any  opera- 
tion on  the  human  heart? 

It  was  with  renewed  zest  that  I  paged 
the  magazine  further  for  glimpses  into 
the  personality  of  my  friend.  There 
continued  to  be  many  painstaking  cor- 
rections margin-^ise,  and  an  almost 
pitiless  readjustment  of  split  infinitives, 
—  barely  a  contributor  escaped!  — 
but  with  these  elementary  details  I 
was  no  longer  concerned.  I  sought 
more  significant  things.  And  I  found 
my  first  revelation  in  an  essay  on  the 


popular  appeal  of  books.  Now,  I 
ised  myself,  we  approached  i 
conmiunion. 

In  his  contention  that  it  was 
thing  other  than  art  —  something 
akin  to  sentimentality  —  that  i 
the  popular  taste,  the  essa3dst  vei 
to  assert:  *  One  book  of  Jane  Aui 
worth,  for  delicate  veracity  an< 
sacrificing  fidelity  to  art,  all  the 
that  Walter  Scott  wrot;e;  yet  she 
goddess  of  an  idolatry-  beside  whi 
worship  of  Scott  is  a  race-rel 
From  her  place  on  the  margin 
Peeples  had  pulled  her  face  into  8 
drawn  question  mark! 

Can  it  be,  I  marveled,  that  my 
Miss  Peeples  takes  issue  with 
'delicate  veracity,'  that  'self-sacr 
fidelity  to  art,'  so  imdeniably  a 
ited  to  Miss  Austen?  Incredible! 
it  must  be  the  racial  worship  of 
to  which  she  objects.  But  it  mi 
that  she  is  unwilling  to  concec 
virtue  of  his  appeal,  since  she  c 
deny  the  fact  of  it.  That  pictui 
romanticism,  that  sentimental  p< 
ture,  that  exhaustive  chronicle  of 
inary  loves  and  hates,  heroism 
intrigues,  all  that  fanciful  inv( 
which  the  Scottish  imagination 
out  to  a  greedy  world,  find  no  fa 
her  sight.  Not  for  Miss  Peeples 
her  Calvinistic  pen,  a  *  race-rel 
that  chants  to  illusion,  makes  ger 
tions  to  the  man  in  the  moon,  pi 
its  devotions  in  a  castle  in  th 
Miss  Peeples,  I  perceive,  demandi 
of  verity  tlian  this,  must  have  m 
fact  in  her  fiction.  My  new  frie 
seems,  professes  Realism. 

Then  a  piece  of  realistic  writ 
cry!  Give  us  something  that  ring 
—  a  tale  that  lingers  on  a  mor 
stress,  an  hour's  pain.  Hand  us,  i 
point  of  a  literal  pen,  a  frozen  t 
drop  of  blood  —  Ah,  here's  the 
The  night  is  dark  with  storm.  A 
spot.  A  furtive  figure  crouching 
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gloom.  Out  of  the  black  the  shriek  of 
an  approaching  train.  A  pause.  The 
figure  clutches  at  something  sagging  in 
his  hand.  The  train  shrills  by.  There  is 
a  leap,  a  swing;  a  form  hurtles  through 
the  air,  seizes  the  rail  of  the  rear  plat- 
form, hurls  up  the  snow-banked  steps, 
and  lurches  into  the  light  of  the  car's 
glass  door,  with  grim  tenacity  lugging 
a  grip. 

Ah,  here^  I  gloated,  is  Miss  Peeples's 
passion  for  verity  realized,  here  a  real- 
ity she  approves.  Lugging  a  grip.  Here, 
dear  lady,  I  rejoiced,  is  all  the  telling 
power  of  the  fitting  phrase.  The  night. 
The  storm.  The  wait.  The  giim  attack. 
And  on  the  car's  rear  platform  a  fur- 
tive figure  lugging  a  grip.  Here  is  a 
thingto  strike  your  senseof  the  graphic, 
the  true.  You  yourself  have  marked 
it!  I  felicitate  you!  It  proves  you. 
None  but  the  innate  literary  sense 
would  have  discerned  the  perfect  fitness 
of  such  a  stroke  as  that. 

Miss  Peoples  smiling,  imperturbable, 
a  little  patioitly  pitying,  met  me  in  her 
fine  and  neatly  rounded  manner  with 
the  calm  correction,  'Carrying  a  bag!' 
I  sank  back  in  my  chair.  'But,  dear 
lady,'  I  protested  — 

My  friend  was  obdurate.  'Carrying 
abag!' 

And  all  at  once  there  was  a  vanishing 
—  the  night,  the  storm,  the  lonely  spot, 
the  figure  lurking,  the  shrilling  train. 
Vanished!  And  in  their  stead  appeared 
an  erect  and  leisurely  goitleman,  in  all 
the  poise  of  respectability,  approaching 
the  clean-swept  steps  of  a  waiting  Pull- 
man, 'carrying  a  bag.'  Gone,  all  gone! 
Gone  the  potency  of  the  fitting  phrase, 
the  fancy.  Gone  the  comradeship  of 
words.  Gone  Miss  Peeples!  For  with 
almost  startling  literalness  it  was  that. 
As  mystmously  as  if  her  literary  stand- 
ing were  not  in  the  very  act  involved, 
the  Miss  Peeples  of  my  vision  had  van- 
ished utterly  with  the  approach  of  that 
g^tlemanly  figure  'carrying  a  bag/ 


And  was  this  all,  I  lamented,  my  eyes 
seeking  the  empty  pages?  Was  this  as 
much  as  I  was  to  know  of  Miss  Emma 
Peeples  —  this  as  near  as  I  was  to 
come  to  fellowship  with  her?  Were  we 
to  exchange  no  appreciative  nods,  no 
sympathetic  smiles,  indulge  no  imder- 
standing  silences  over  the  poetry  of  a 
phrase,  the  laughter  in  a  tear,  the  hero- 
ism in  a  smile?  Was  she  not  to  rejoice 
me  now  and  then  with  a  flash  of  lumi- 
nous insight,  of  kindly  patience,  and 
an  enduring  faith  which  the  bom  au- 
thor harbors  in  his  heart  for  the  follies 
of  men?  Was  I,  after  all,  to  be  denied 
Miss  Peeples  even  as  a  new,  if  not  imder 
some  other  than  her  own  name  a  long- 
familiar,  friend? 

Alas,  I  waited  in  vain  for  Miss 
Peeples  to  respond.  The  margins  vouch- 
safed no  revelation,  and  at  last  I  was 
forced  to  admit  that,  so  far  as  Miss 
Peeples's  literary  conununings  were 
concerned,  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
from  her  more  intimate  than  'carrying 
a  bag.' 

So  I  had  to  readjust  my  entire  esti- 
mate of  Miss  Peeples.  I  had  made  the 
mistake  of  r^arding  my  new  acquaint- 
ance as  an  author.  Never,  I  knew  now, 
would  she  be  that!  Never  would  Miss 
Peeples  be  other  than  what  I  had  least 
suspected  —  a  lady.  The  knowledge 
robbed  me  of  her !  It  robbed  me  of  even 
the  hope  of  her.  And  there  was  a  chill 
disappointment  in  the  sad  admission 
to  which  I  had  to  come  at  length — that 
not  only  was  Miss  Peeples  not  coquet- 
ting with  me  behind  an  elusive  nom  de 
plume;  not  only  was  she  not  numbered 
among  that  company  of  old  and  lasting 
friends;  but  she  would  be  missing,  also, 
from  the  ranks  of  even  those  merely 
ephemeral  acquaintances  whose  hail 
and  farewell  greetings  are  wafted  as 
they  pass.  For  no  writer  succeeds  even 
momentarily  in  mounting  the  jugger- 
naut of  fame,  who  approaches  it  thus 
sedately  'carrying  a  bag.' 
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Charming  as  Miss  Peeples  might 
have  proved  as  a  lady,  I  found  myself 
with  little  disposition  to  pursue  the 
acquaintance  further,  even  though  by 
various  tentative  overtures  I  was  in- 
vited to  do  so.  I  was  no  longer  inter- 
ested now  in  Miss  Peeples's  naive  con- 
fession of  her  preference  for  a  'pitcher' 
of  milk  to  a  *jug'  of  the  same.  A  lady 
would,  of  course,  forswear  the  vulgar- 
ity of  such  an  article;  only  a  man  and 
a  writer  would  succumb.  I  even  had 
little  concern  with  the  temerity  — 
which  could  have  arisen  only  in  the 
passion  of  a  maiden-lady  for  form  — 
which  actually  tampered  with  the '  black 
side-whiskers'  of  a  pirate  king  to  the 
extent  of  deftly  snipping  off  the  *side' 
and  leaving  only  *  whiskers ' !  And  when, 
at  last,  on  a  reference  by  an  unconven- 
tional author  to  a  'stick  of  wood,'  Miss 
Peeples  tartly  inquired,  *What  can  a 
stick  be,  if  it  is  n't  of  wood?'  it  was 
quite  useless,  I  realized,  if  not  actually 
impertinent,  to  venture  the  suggestion 
that  it  might  be  of  dynamite,  or  e'en 
of  chewing-gum.  Alas,  a  lady  could 
know  naught  of  either! 

When,  therefore,  something  of  lost  il- 
lusions and  blighted  hopes  revealed  it- 
self imwittingly  in  one  of  Miss  Peeples's 
last  remarks,  it  found  me  no  longer  un- 
prepared, though  none  the  less  sorrow- 
ful. We  were  glancing,  just  at  parting, 
over  an  exposition  by  an  editor  of  the 
perplexities  of  choosing  material  for 
publication.  'Always,  by  preference,' 
he  wrote,  'one  accepts  a  really  good 
story  from  an  unknown  writer  rather 
than  a  poor  or  even  an  indifferent 
one  from  the  most  celebrated  author.' 
And  marginally,  in  her  fine  and  neatly 
rounded  manner,  Miss  Peeples  com- 
mented briefly, — 

*0  si  sic  omnial' 

The  power  of  the  fitting  phrase!  In 


one  more  terse  line  had  Miss 
disclosed  how  well  she  knei 
phrase  that  at  a  stroke  summc 
weary  hours,  wasted  effort,  i 
despair  that  had  attended  anoi 
aspirer's  dreams  of  authorship 
line  was  thus  written  'Finis! 
story  of  a  life  that  had  missed 
of  its  o^Ti  wine  through  too  cl 
tiny  of  the  glass — a  career  in 
my,  as  it  were,  mistaking  the 
the  whole,  the  container  for  t 
contained.  When,  therefore, 
in  casual  converse  with  an  old 
of  the  bimgalow  village,  I  inqui 
pathetically  of  Miss  Peeples's 
the  brief  reply  seemed  the  on 
able  answer:  — 

'Miss  Peeples?  Ah,  yes!  I 
the  poor  lady  tried  to  write, 
reduced  at  length  to  earning  Ii 
hood  by  some  less  precariou 
than  literature.  While  trainii 
come  a  nurse,  she  contracted 
tion  from  which  she  died.' 

It  was  while  I  was  restorin 
sigh  the  pile  of  frayed  and  du: 
azines  to  their  'skied'  top-sl 
without  some  compunctions  fc 
invaded  that  guarded  sepulcl 
by  a  curious  fatality  a  page  fel 
reveal  a  last  persistent  query 
Peeples.  There  was  a  bit  of  ^ 
titled,  'Prisoners  and  Captive 

Amid  the  medley  of  ironic  things 
We  break  our  hearts  upon  from  age  t 
Glimmers  a  question:  had  the  bird  n 
Who  would  have  taken  thought  to  bu 

And  beneath  it,  in  her  fine  an 
rounded  hand,  Miss  Peeples  1: 
ten, — 

'Stuff  and  nonsense!  Don't  \ 

Alas,  dear  lady,  was  my  con 

ate  answer,  I  fear  we  do!  At  i 

't  is  not  such  literalness  that  m 

Pegasus! 
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HAPPINESS 

BY  LYTTON  STRACHEY 

Sometimes  it  so  befalls  that  ruthless  chance 

Relents,  and  in  the  swiftly  gliding  dance 

Of  life's  strange  atoms  wields  a  wand  benign 

And  waves  them  marvelously  to  combine. 

Most  happy,  happy  fortune  1  Oftenest  known 

To  those  in  whom  the  waiting  soul  has  grown 

A  little  weary,  and  whose  deep  desires 

(As  in  black  coal  sleep  imextinguished  fires) 

All  joy's  rich  possibilities  ignore. 

And,  not  despairing,  yet  expect  no  more. 

Ah,  then,  when  haply  on  the  listless  ear 

Insidious  music  murmurs  and  draws  near, 

And  knocks,  and  pleads,  and  will  not  be  denied, 

Until  the  spirit's  portals,  opening  wide. 

Admit  voluminous  harmonies  enwound 

With  long  triumphant  mysteries  of  sound, — 

Or  when,  upon  a  sudden,  in  a  breath. 

Like  a  soul  caught  from  out  the  lap  of  Death, 

A  secret  silence,  for  a  second's  space. 

Lives,  and  reveals  a  heaven  in  a  face,  — 

Then,  then,  like  the  remote  dissolving  snow 

Li  spring-warmed  Alpine  vales,  begin  to  flow 

The  softly  trickling  rivulets  of  delight, 

Scarce  felt  at  first,  but  with  a  gathering  might 

Hurrying,  and  the  urgent  torrents  press  and  pour 

In  multitudinous  gladness,  more  and  more, 

And  join,  and  spread,  till  lo!  —  deep,  calm,  and  strong. 

Beatitude's  full  flood  is  rolled  along. 

Then  Time,  with  indrawn  breath,  stands  still,  and  smiles; 

And,  like  a  vast  soap-bubble  that  beguiles 
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With  gilded  nothingness  destruction's  power. 
Quivering  and  safe  hangs  the  miraculous  hour. 
And  ohl  then  gently,  with  familiar  art. 
Through  the  swooned  brain  and  the  enchanted  heart, 
Pale  Passion  weaves  her  way,  while  over  all 
Tears  shed  from  inaccessible  glories  fall. 


GIRLS 


BY  R.  S.  V.  P. 


Girls  are  called  incomprehensible. 
They  have  always  been  so  since  first 
men  looked  at  them  —  looked  at  them 
out  of  men's  minds  as  part  of  man's 
world.  They  will  keep  on  being  so,  al- 
ways, or  imtil  we  stop  looking  at  them 
with  men's  eyes,  speaking  of  them  in 
men's  terms,  and  testing  them  by  men's 
needs.  I  collected  for  a  year  every  gen- 
eral  statement  about  girls  that  I  heard 
spoken  or  saw  in  a  book.  I  have  the  col- 
lection before  me.  They  were  jotted 
down  in  order,  each  one  in  cheerful  dis- 
regard of  its  usual  disagreement  with 
the  one  that  came  before.  But  they  can 
be  sorted  out  into  three  separate  para- 
graphs, each  of  which  agrees  within  it- 
self fairly  well,  though  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  sequence,  and  the  three  do  not 
make  a  harmonious  whole. 

One  series  says,  'Girls  are  always 
giggling.  They  are  vain,  coquettish, 
and  anxious  to  please;  full  of  caprice, 
romantic,  sentimental,  clinging,  yield- 
ing, easily  influenced,  and  dependent; 
given  to  "crushes,"  jealous,  malicious, 
and  "catty";  scheming,  deceitful,  and 
imtruthful,  dishonorable,  and  imrelia- 
ble  in  promises,  fickle,  and  inconstant. 


Their  central  passion  is  for  admiration 
and  devotion  from  others.  They  are 
easily  intoxicated  by  social  intercourse, 
and  they  are  intrinsically  selfish.' 

But  others,  quite  as  convinced,  de- 
clare that  'Girls  are  motherly  and  un- 
selfish. Their  longing  is  to  devote  them- 
selves to  some  one  or  other,  asking  only 
to  love  and  be  loved.  They  have  a  soi- 
sitive  delicacy  and  purity  which  is  in- 
effable, an  almost  angelic  quality,  an 
extraordinary  bloom  and  glow  of  maid- 
enhood. They  are  easy  to  manage  be- 
cause they  are  naturally  good  and  well- 
behaved.  They  give  no  trouble  in 
school,  they  learn  their  lessons,  stand 
high  in  their  classes,  and  are  excell^t 
judges  of  character;  they  are  full  of  so- 
cial perception  and  of  interest  in  for- 
warding the  purpose  of  others.' 

And  then  from  a  third  angle  come  the 
serious  assertions:  'They  are  not  gre- 
garious, or  social.  Everything  which 
happens  wears  to  them  a  personal  as- 
pect. They  cannot  keep  a  secret;  are 
illogical  and  inconsequent,  incompre- 
hensible and  unaccoimtable;  indirect  b 
thought  and  action,  jumping  to  con- 
clusions in  a  thoroughly  imintellectuaJ 
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lo  good  reason,  iinbusi- 
practical,  and  without 
oing  things  really  well.' 
cial  comment,  the  sec- 
x>nmient,  and  the  third 
comment.  Yet  these 
igh  not  quite  mutually 
ire  diametrically  op- 
now  that  each  of  these 
quently  true;  not  only 
le  of  some  girl,  but  all 

the  same  girl.    Girls, 
Ifish  and  they  are  un- 
Lial  and  also  imreason- 
yet  purely  personal. 
Lich  a  course  of  external 

shall  wander  on  in  a 
;ting  impressions  and 
clue  to  real  girl  nature, 
that  we  must  go  within 

A  girl  is  an  im  Wshed 
ler  cradle  she  is  always 

the  least  girl-like,  the 

and  positive  of  your 
Atance,  and  she  is  still 
ily  as  the  most  gentle 
Is;  she  is  like  a  woman 
is.  For  a  girl  is  what 
needed  and  what  life 
king  slowly  from  far-off 
Cherisher  of  wounded, 
[>urisher  and  guardian 
-en  from  of  old,  she  has 
3  sister  of  all  mankind, 
ested  in  people.  Per- 
erself  or  someone  else, 
concern.  This  hiunan 
s  her.  Because  of  this 
jhe  has  no  other  over- 
1.  Her  desire  is,  not  to 
tisfy.  No  matter  how 
Ttistic  or  how  athletic 
neasures  her  happiness, 
ihieved  or  by  obstacles 
Tcome,  but  by  persons 

i  she  wants  to  learn  to 
voice  of  a  dear  friend 
from  it.  She  learns  her 


lessons>  well  (if  she  does),  not  particu- 
larly because  she  has  a  consuming  zeal 
to  learn  Latin,  but  because  she  likes  to 
do  what  is  expected  and  to  come  up  to 
expectation.  Her  liking  for  Latin  is 
mental;  it  is  the  agreeable  pleasure  of 
exercising  a  faculty;  her  concern  for  per- 
sons is  of  the  heart.  This  is  one  part 
of  the  clue  to  her  nature  —  the  social 
part. 

Commonly,  when  anyone  says  that  a 
girl  always  takes  everything  personal- 
ly and  is  interested  always  in  persons, 
someone  else  says  apologetically  that 
this  is  caused  by  the  restriction  which 
has  always  been  put  upon  her,  and 
prophesies  that  girls  will  outgrow  it  in 
future  generations.  There  is  no  reason 
for  being  apologetic.  Her  preoccupa- 
tion with  persons  is  her  chief  charm  and 
her  great  usefulness.  Fortunately,  no 
amoimt  of  prophecy  can  change  it.  For, 
to  the  end  of  time,  girls  can  inherit  only 
as  they  have  always  inherited,  through 
women  who  have  been  mothers  and 
therefore  have  been  preoccupied  with 
persons.  In  every  generation,  a  girl's 
physical  structure  will  foster  this  preoc- 
cupation and  urge  her  to  be  what  girls 
have  always  been  —  beloved  sisters,  in- 
comparable friends,  hostesses  and  en- 
tertainers, knitters  of  the  human  family 
into  firm  unity. 

To  serve  this  central  purpose  of  her 
nature,  she  not  only  claims  no  all-domi- 
nant interests  of  her  own,  but  she  also 
has  an  intercommunicability,  sympa- 
thetic, perceptive,  and  responsive.  Her 
whole  constitution  fits  itself  to  this. 
There  is  a  quiet,  continuous  thrill,  as  it 
were,  by  which  all  her  parts  communi- 
cate continually  and  have  an  equal 
share  in  all  her  doings.  This  cogent  ger- 
minative  warmth  is  her  characteristic 
power;  it  pervades  her  body  and  soul, 
and  informs  her  every  thought  and  ac- 
tion, from  the  most  deliberate  to  the 
least  considered  —  permeating  her  mind 
and  penetrating  through  every  infini- 
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tesimal  nerve  into  the  least-noticed 
as  completely  as  into  the  most  appar- 
ently dominant  parts  of  her  being.  This 
germinative  element  is  the  second  part 
of  our  clue  —  the  emotional.  A  girl, 
through  this,  easily  relates  new  know- 
ledge to  old;  she  is,  as  it  were,  interp)er- 
meated  by  all  she  learns  and  all  she  ex- 
periences; so  that  she  is  evidently  and 
consciously  affected  by  all  that  happens 
to  her.  This  makes  her  seem  all  of  a 
piece  —  either  wholly  tending  to  be  de- 
lightful, or  wholly  selfish  and  impleas- 
ant. 

From  this  comes  what  appears  to  be 
early  development.  She  seems  'quite 
growTi-up,'  sometimes,  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  because  she  so  easily  behaves 
as  she  is  expected  to  behave  and  does 
not  \\  ait  to  accept  the  reason  or  adjust 
it  to  her  nature.  Her  nature  does  the 
adjusting.  Moreover,  she  easily  un- 
derstands social  reasons  (which  are 
the  cause  of  all  her  aspirations  to  good 
behavior),  for  she  understands  how 
other  people  feel.  Any  special  other 
person  she  may  not  care  to  please,  but 
it  is  always  human  nature  toward  which 
she  reacts. 

This  interpermeability  and  this  sym- 
pathetic acceptance  of  what  arrives 
from  without  make  her  frequently  ap- 
pear to  be  a  good  scholar  when  she  is 
merely  a  docile  learner.  She  takes  what 
comes,  without  selection  or  rejection  on 
personal  grounds  —  for  she  has  practi- 
cally no  overmastering  likes  and  dis- 
likes in  the  mental  or  physical  world. 
In  the  human  world  —  yes;  elsewhere 
—  no.  To  explain  to  a  normal  conscien- 
tious  girl  the  reasonableness  of  a  cer- 
tain course  is  almost  always  sufficient  to 
make  her  follow  it;  at  any  rate,  she  feels 
no  strong  resistance,  because  she  has  no 
counter-impulses,  no  personal,  strong, 
fixed  loves  and  hates  in  the  world  of 
inert  matter. 

The   imputation   of  untruthfulness 

inst  her  is  often  just.    Her  ruling 


desire  to  keep  things  smooth  for  h 
or  for  another,  to  make  things  pie 
to  avoid  hurt  feelings,  to  please 
pleased,  causes  her  to  b^in  very 
to  use  subterfuge.  Yet,  in  that  p 
ent  question  of  hers,  'What  will 
people  think?'  (or  'What  do  I  th 
other  people?')  lies  the  origin 
morality.  A  false  statement,  cl 
made  to  avoid  impleasantness,  h 
a  lie  as  soon  as  other  people  exp 
dislike  at  being  deceived,  and  n 
then.  An  imtruth  is  a  natural  w 
of  defense.  Everyone  tells  one  wl 
is  cornered.  The  only  different 
tween  the  timid  and  the  brave  li 
savage  and  the  civilized  evasio 
sides  in  the  moment  when  the  s[ 
will  consider  himself  cornered.  Al 
ordinates  lie,  except  those  who 
just  superiors.  The  superiors  ca 
lie  —  the  subordinate  calls  it  a  s 
With  good  women  it  is  a  veil,  U 
ceal  what  will  hurt  or  emban 
friend. 

Again,  girls  appear  imaccom 
and  incomprehensibly  capricious 
to  those  who  do  not  understand 
physical  and  nervous  structure, 
sympathetic  action  of  their  nerve 
swift  and  complete  that  chan^ 
physical  condition  affect  thdr 
thought  and  emotion.  As  for  th< 
quettishness  —  watch  a  party  o 
among  themselves,  or  watch  ; 
talking  in  a  railroad  train  whei 
cannot  see  her  companion.  A 
smiles,  nods,  swift  appeals  for  s^ 
thy,  charming,  ineffable  lines  of  t 
are  the  same  for  one  interesting 
panion  as  for  another.  You  can  s 
tell,  simpl}'  by  watching  her,  wl 
she  is  talking  to  a  boy  or  a  gir 
will  brighten  at  someone's  appro, 
someone  who  interests  her.  It  m 
her  father,  or  her  baby  sister;  oft6 
an  old  lady,  when  she  believes  tl 
lady  is  interested  in  her  personal 
if  she  is  herself  interested  in  the  oi 
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he  old  lady's  opinion 

natural  appetite  to 
ly  turned  into  love  of 
niration  is  held  up  to 
Arable  food.  And  her 
1  easily  be  turned  into 
est  in  boys,  if  the  ad- 
is  talked  of  as  espe- 
r  if  no  other  adequate 
rcise  of  her  powers  is 
en  follow,  inevitably, 
intality,  malice,  and 

'  other  adjectives  that 
0  describe  girls,  they 
nals  or  to  classes  of 
Is,  and  they  interpret 
state  of  the  onlook- 
t  of  the  girl.  A  girl's 
irse,  manifests  itself 
personal  traits.  The 
noral  and  intellectual 

individuals  produce 
>f  girl.  And  they  en- 
rts  of  curious  miscon- 
T  and  false  ambitions 
il,  one  may  truly  say 
irl's  intellectual  inter- 
nspicuous  is  her  girl- 
set  is  impersonal  and 
lore  and  more  of  im- 
;  and  of  delicate  indi- 
expression.  But  this 
BL  girl  who  has  learned 
onally  has  likewise 
personally.  No  train- 
m  estrange  her  spirit 
persons,  or  force  her 
ow  channels, 
icteristic  she  has,  one 
vhich,  rightly  under- 
line to  most  of  what- 
ing  about  her.  It  is 
an  amazing  and  un- 
to stop  her  compre- 
;iven  point.    This  is 

concomitant  of  her 
itrability.  Her  nature 


tends  to  be  diffuse, 'not  intensive.  She 
sheds  illumination  in  all  directions  — 
not  one  fierce  searchlight  shaft  of  pen- 
etrative attention.  She  can  suddenly 
draw  a  cloud  across  her  understanding, 
and  shut  off  from  her  mental  sight  con- 
clusions too  obvious  to  deny.  Right  in 
the  known  area  of  her  own  interest  and 
knowledge  there  rises  a  vagueness.  She 
can  be  cognizant  of  facts  germane  to 
her  most  intimate  concerns  and  experi- 
ences, down  to  a  certain  depth  or  up  to 
a  certain  bound  or  on  to  a  certain  bar- 
rier —  beyond  that  she  can  be  as  hon- 
estly ignorant  of  it  and  oblivious  to  it  as 
if  it  did  not  exist  or  as  if  she  knew  none 
of  the  surroimding  or  following  facts 
which  lead  inevitably  to  it.  This  is  not 
pretense,  or  insincerity,  or  wilful  blind- 
ness. It  is  a  physical  and  emotional 
necessity.  It  is  a  natural  means  of 
instinctive  self-defense,  and  a  blessed 
softener  and  beautifier  and  clarifier  of 
her  inner  visions.  She  is,  by  her  whole 
nature,  close  to  life.  So  soon  as  she 
feels  that  a  matter  is  too  complex  for 
words  and  logic,  she  swiftly  turns  from 
thought,  and  diffuses  her  intelligence 
to  take  refuge  in  her  intuition;  that  is, 
she  acts  on  instinct.  Why  not?  *  Intel- 
ligence and  instinct  are  turned  in  op- 
posite directions:  the  former  toward 
inert  matter,  the  latter  toward  life.  In- 
stinct is  sympathy.  It  is  to  the  very  in- 
wardness of  life  that  intuition  leads  us.* 
And  so  when,  in  matters  which  closely 
concern  her  own  self,  a  girl  seems  to 
move  in  a  silvery  haze,  let  us  not  pro- 
test—  or  invade  the  holy  of  holies. 
She  has  her  own  courage  —  her  own  in- 
sights, her  own  wisdom.  And  our  med- 
dling efforts  to  rationalize  and  define 
will  shatter  a  lovely  thing  without  pro- 
ducing any  good  in  its  place. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  girls  must  not 
be  taught  to  think  clearly  and  see 
straight.  They  must.  Even  to  make 
their  intuition  more  perfect,  they  need 
to  think  more  perfectly.    'Intuition  is 
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iiistinct  that  has  become  self-conscious 
—  capable  of  reflecting  upon  its  object.' 
So,  girls  need  intellect,  but  beware  how 
you  prescribe  what  they  shall  think 
about;  beware  how  you  enter  the 
temple. 

With  this  threefold  clue  to  her  real 
nature,  one  can  see  the  real  meaning  of 
each  of  the  three  sets  of  comments,  and 
pass  a  quizzical  judgment  on  the  clum- 
sy objectiveness  of  them.  The  social 
commenter  says,  *  Girls  are  always  gig- 
gling. They  are  vain,  coquettish,  and 
anxious  to  please;  full  of  caprice,  ro- 
mantic, sentimental,  clinging,  yielding, 
easily  influenced,  and  dependent;  given 
to  ''crushes,'*  jealous,  malicious,  and 
'* catty";  scheming,  deceitful,  and  im- 
truthful,  dishonorable,  and  imreliable 
in  promises,  fickle  and  inconstant. 
Their  central  passion  is  for  admiration 
and  devotion  from  others.  They  are 
easily  intoxicated  by  social  intercourse 
and  they  are  intrinsically  selfish.'  And 
the  man  with  the  clue  answers  sagely 
and  astutely,  *Yes,  because  they  are 
preeminently  interested  in  persons.' 

The  domestic  appreciator  exclaims, 
*  Girls  are  motherly,  and  imselfish. 
Their  chief  longing  is  to  devote  them- 
selves to  some  one  or  other,  asking  only 
to  love  and  to  be  loved.  They  have  a 
sensitive  delicacy  and  purity  which  is 
ineffable,  an  almost  angelic  quality; 
an  extraordinary  bloom  and  glow  of 
maidenhood.  They  are  easy  to  manage 
because  they  are  naturally  good  and 
well-behaved.  They  give  no  trouble  in 
school,  they  learn  their  lessons,  stand 
high  in  their  classes,  and  are  excellent 
judges  of  character;  they  are  full  of  so- 
cial perception  and  of  interest  in  for- 
warcQng  the  purposes  of  others.'  And 
we  respond  with  ardor,  *Ye8,  because 
they  are  preeminently  interested  in  per- 
sons and  their  emotion  spreads  with  a 
germinative  warmth. 

The  intellectual  critic  protests,  *  They 

^  not  gregarious,  or  sodal.    Every- 


thing which  happens  wears  to 
personal  aspect.  They  cannot 
secret;  are  illogical  and  incom 
incomprehensible  and  unaccoi 
indirect  in  thought  and  actioi 
ing  to  conclusions  in  a  thorou^ 
intellectual  way  and  giving  no 
unbusinesslike  and  impractic 
without  any  interest  in  doin^ 
really  well.'  We  seek  to  explain 
ing,'*  Yes,  often;  because  they 
eminently  interested  in  personsa 
mental  attention  easily  fuses  inl 
eral  responsiveness  to  their  su 
ings.'  And  their  surrounding 
often  been  absurdly  restricted. 

Time  out  of  mind,  girls  ha 
just  as  simple  as  boys;  but  becai 
have  been  unable  to  explain 
selves,  and  because  they  were  s< 
those  who  passed  judgment  upo 
they  have  remained  incompret 
but  always  charming.  And  I 
charm  be  lost  (which  never  c 
lost,  enwoven  as  it  was  in  the  v< 
of  which  they  were  made),  ban- 
protections  have  been  set  aboi 
to  keep  them  separate. 

But  in  our  day,  all  special  resi 
and  restraints  have  b^n  remov 
girls.  They  now  do  all  which  the 
ical  construction  will  justify, 
girls  no  longer  wear  thin  slipp 
long  skirts,  so  that  they  must  g 
a  freshet  in  a  child's  wagon  i 
must  in  RoUo's  Vacation.  But 
ball  and  hockey,  cross-coimtry 
and  bicycles  have  not  altered  tli 
ishness  a  whit.  Relieve  them  as 
of  artificial  encumbrances  and 
en  demands,  they  remain  still  ti 
little  maidens.  Occupation  ai 
occupation  have  changed  for 
But  their  nature  remains  the  saj 
if  we  stop  puzzling  about  them 
them  from  within  instead  of  fro 
out,  we  come  to  understand  th 
take  all  the  old  comfort  in  then 
are  still  the  light  of  our  eyes  and 
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mming,  so  ineffable,  so 
scarce  dare  trust  our- 
of  it.  We  lightly  smile 
muse  we  cannot  explain 
cannot  explain  because 
id  value  are  too  evasive 
r  explanation. 
,  in  spite  of  the  old- 
irard  her  and  the  new- 
)r  her,  a  girl  was  and  is 
jid  dissatisfied  because 
Bctation  from  her  seems 
L  and  unsatisfactory, 
might  complain  that  it 
>lace  or  purpose,  and  the 
t  think  itself  formless 
lacking  in  definite  aim. 
rl's  life  may  thus  seem 
[ispartite  without,  with- 
inity  and  vivid  sensitive 
iparably  interesting  and 
r  pity  a  girl  for  being  a 
joys  of  the  spirit  and 
dventures  of  the  heart, 
guess  only  if  you  can 
•  of  an  eyelid,  the  deli- 
)  temples,  and  the  trem- 

meet  any  girl  whose  dis- 
lything  but  intellectual, 
lessness  does  not  really 

of  productive  occupa- 
dislike  of  being  a  girl. 
t  to  meet  anyone  who 
girl  and  has  passed  the 
lo  does  not  feel  that  her 
ictions  lie  wherever  her 

most  perfected.  Pro- 
tion  for  a  girl  is  what- 


ever her  mental  and  phj^cal  facul- 
ties fit  her  to  do  with  satisfaction. 
*  Every  girl  should,  of  course,  cultivate 
her  talents  and  develop  her  special  in- 
terests, intending  always  to  put  them 
to  ultimate  use  in  some  specific  paid  oc- 
cupation which  will  assure  her  of  value 
in  the  world.  She  may  not  choose  just 
yet  what  it  shall  be,  but  she  must  know 
it  will  be  something. 

Never  fear  for  a  girl,  whatever  work 
she  undertakes,  if  you  know  her  to  have 
been  bred  in  all  high-mindedness,  for 
she  carries  with  her  in  every  fibre  a 
charm  against  disaster.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  she  has  been  bred  to  follow 
after  pleasure  and  to  desire  admiration, 
she  must  be  watched  at  every  turn  to 
prevent  her  making  a  fool  of  herself. 
But  if  she  is  right-minded  and  not  vain, 
guard  her  and  protect  her  afar  off,  not 
to  save  her  from  being  led  astray, — 
she  is  her  own  best  protection  against 
that,  if  she  is  indeed  unselfish  and  high- 
hearted,—  but  to  save  her  from  the 
suffering  and  confusion  of  body  and 
spirit  which  will  permeate  her  whole 
being,  if  her  virgin  reserve  is  by  one  jot 
or  tittle  invaded.  She  walks  in  beauty, 
free  and  unafraid,  inviolable,  remote, 
so  long  as  she  is  guarded  by  an  invisi- 
ble ring  of  solicitude  and  protection  all 
about  her  steps.  And  from  that  protec- 
tion she  will  go  forth  safe,  when  she 
steps  from  girlhood  to  womanhood  and 
carries  her  ripened  and  strengthened 
powers  into  the  independent  yet  so  hu- 
man work  of  woman's  service  to  her 
kind. 
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THE  THIRD  WINDOW.  HI 


BY  ANNE  DOUGLAS  SEDGWICK 


He  heard,  as  he  waked  next  morning, 
that  it  was  heavily  raining.  When  he 
looked  out,  the  trees  stood  still  in  gray 
sheets  of  straightly  falling  rain.  There 
was  no  wind. 

The  mournful,  obliterated  scene  did 
not  oppress  him.  The  weather  was  all 
to  the  good,  he  thought.  He  had  al- 
ways liked  a  rainy  day  in  the  country; 
and  ghosts  don't  walk  in  the  rain.  If 
Malcolm  had  n't  come  in  the  moon- 
light, he  would  n't  come  now.  He  felt 
sunken,  exhausted,  and  rather  sick; 
yet  his  spirits  were  not  bad.  He  was  fit 
for  the  encounter  with  Antonia. 

When  he  went  down  to  the  dark  din- 
ing-room, darker  than  ever  to-day,  he 
foimd  only  one  place  laid.  The  maid 
told  him  that  both  the  ladies  were 
breakfasting  in  their  rooms.  This  was 
unexpected  and  disconcerting.  But  he 
made  the  best  of  it,  and  drank  his  cof- 
fee and  ate  kedgeree  and  toast  with  not 
too  bad  an  appetite.  A  little  coal-fire 
had  been  Ughted  in  the  library,  and  he 
went  in  there  after  breakfast  and  read 
the  papers  and  wrote  some  letters,  and 
the  morning  passed  not  too  heavily. 

But  at  luncheon-time  his  heart  sank, 
almost  to  the  qualm  of  the  night  before, 
when  he  found  still  only  one  place  laid. 
After  half  an  hour  of  indecision  over  his 
cigarette,  he  wrote  a  note  and  sent  it  up 
to  Antonia. 

Dearest  Tony,  — 

You  don't  want  to  drive  me  away,  I 
suppose?  Because  I  don't  intend  to  go. 
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When  am  I  to  see  you  ?  I  hope  you  are 
n't  unwell? 

Yours  ever,  Be\^s. 

The  answer  was  brought  with  the 
smallest  delay. 

Dearest  Bevis,  — 

I'm  not  ill,  only  so  dreadfully  tired. 
Cicely  will  give  you  your  tea  and  dine 
with  you.   I  will  see  you  to-morrow. 
Yours  ever,  Tont. 

This  consoled  him,  much,  though  not 
altogether.  And  the  handwriting  puz- 
zled him.  He  had  never  seen  Tony 
write  like  that  before.  He  could  infer 
from  the  strong  slant  of  the  letters  that 
she  had  written  in  bed ;  but  it  was  in  a 
hand  cramped  and  controlled,  as  if  with 
surely  unnecessary  thought  and  efi'ort. 

He  was  horribly  lonely  all  the  after- 
noon. 

Tea  was  brought  into  the  library,  and 
with  it  came  Miss  Latimer.  She  wore 
rain-dashed  tweeds,  and  under  her  bat- 
tered black  felt  hat  her  hair  was  beaded 
with  rain.  At  once  he  saw  that  she  was 
altered.  It  was  not  that  she  was  more 
pale  than  usual,  —  she  was  less  pale, 
indeed,  for  she  had  a  spot  of  color  on 
each  cheek,  —  but,  as  if  her  being  had 
gathered  itself  together,  for  some  em^- 
gency,  about  its  irreducible  core  of 
flame,  she  showed,  to  his  new  percep- 
tion of  her,  an  aspect  at  once  ashen  and 
feverish;  and  even  though  in  her  en- 
trance she  was  composed,  if  that  were 
possible,  beyond  her  wont,  his  subtle 
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detected  in  her  self- 
ng  desperate  and  dis- 

Dk  at  him  as  she  went 
,  drawing  off  her  wet 
le  had  been  placed  be- 
1  Bevis,  who  had  risen 
dropped  again  into  his 
us  leather  divan  set  at 
he  hearth,  its  back  to 
ss  Latimer,  thus,  fac- 
ile table  as  she  meas- 
ly was  illuminated  by 
as  the  sombre  evening 

mured  a  conventional 
now  asked  her  if  she'd 
y  in  this  bad  weather, 
ef  to  see  that  she  had 
Tony  the  whole  day 

>  the  village/  she  said, 
em  ill  there.' 
>litely  to  inquire  if  she 
t  and  would  not  rather 
I  —  he  would  n't  mind 
It  she  said,  seating  her- 
;  on  the  boiling  water, 
led  to  being  wet  and 

nined  not  to  speak  of 
ask  no  questions.  To 
uld  be  to  recognize  the 
sen  her  and  Antonia. 
mphasizing  to  his  raw 
s  own  exclusion,  she 
I  so  sorry  to  leave  you 
)he  had  one  of  her  bad 
light  a  complete  rest 
5d.' 

iiat  it  was  more  dig- 
itrength  by  generosity 
her  hands, 
ive   bad   nights?'   he 

id  n't  you  know?'  said 
She's  obliged  to  take 

u  mean?'  He  had  not 


known  at  all.  'That's  very  bad  for 
her.' 

*Very  bad.  But  her  doctor  allows 
it,  apparently.' 

^She  took  one  last  night  and  it  did 
no  good?' 

*None  at  all.  I  hope  she  is  getting  a 
little  sleep  now.  Sugar?'  Miss  Latimer 
poised  a  lump  before  him  in  the  tongs, 
and,  on  his  assent,  dropped  it  into  his 
cup. 

Could  two  creatiures  have  looked 
more  cosy,  shut,  for  the  blind-man's- 
holiday  hour,  into  the  tranquil  intima- 
cy of  the  studious  room,  with  the  even 
glow  of  its  tended  fire,  the  cheer  of  its 
humming  kettle,  the  scented  promise 
of  its  tea-table?  She  passed  him  toast- 
ed scones  from  the  hot-water  basin  and 
offered  home-made  jam.  He  wanted  no 
jam,  but  he  found  himself  quite  hun- 
gry, absurdly  so,  he  thought,  until  he 
remembered  that  he  had  really  eaten 
no  lunch.  He  was  coming,  now  that 
the  opening  had  been  made,  and  while 
he  ate  his  scone,  to  a  new  decision.  It 
was  the  moment,  and  perhaps  the  only 
one  he  would  have,  for  finding  out  just 
how  much  she  counted  against  him. 
He  determined,  if  it  were  necessary,  on 
open  warfare. 

*I  don't  think  Wyndwards  suits 
Tony,'  he  said. 

'Don't  you?'  Miss  Latimer  returned, 
but  quite  without  impertinence.  *  She 's 
always  been  very  well  here  before.' 

•Before  what?' 

*Her  husband's  death,'  Miss  Latimer 
replied. 

*  Yes,'  said  Bevis,  disconcerted.  *  Well, 
it's  that,  perhaps.' 

*It  is  that,  imdoubtedly,'  said  Miss 
Latimer. 

Her  voice,  high  and-  piping,  was  as 
dry  and  emotionless  as  her  horrid  little 
hands.  What  control  it  showed  that  it 
should  be  so.  He  felt  that  he  hated  her; 
hated  her  the  more  that  she  was  not 
wishing  to  score  off  him  as  he  wished  to 
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score  off  her.  Yet  he  did  not  dislike 
her,  if  one  could  draw  that  distinction. 
And  now  he  noticed,  as  she  lifted  her 
cup,  that  her  hand  trembled  as  if  with 
the  slight,  incessant  shaking  of  palsy. 
The  fear  of  an  emergency  burned  in  her. 
He  felt  sure  that  she,  too,  had  not  slept. 

*  Well,  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
doesn't  it?' he  said.  *  Since  Malcolm's 
death  the  place  oppresses  her,  quite 
naturally;  and  it  would  be  much  better 
that  she  should  leave  it  —  as  soon  as 
possible.' 

*I  don't  think  it  would  do  Antonia 
any  good  to  leave  Wyndwards,'  said 
Miss  Latimer,  not  looking  at  him. 

*  You  think  it  would  do  her  good  if  I 
did,  I  imagine,'  Bevis  commented,  with 
his  dry  laugh.  'Thanks  awfully.' 

She  sat  silent. 

*  You  saw,  of  course,  last  night,  how 
it  was  with  us,'  he  said.  'Perhaps  you 
saw  it  before.' 

Still  she  was  silent,  and  for  so  long 
that  he  thought  she  might  not  be  going 
to  answer  him.  But  she  replied  at  last. 
'No;  not  before.  I  did  not  suspect  it 
before.' 

Ah!  He  had  an  inner  triumph.  She 
had  n't  had  her  head  down  all  the  time; 
he  was  sure  of  it  now.  She  had,  when 
they  went  to  the  window,  watched  them. 
He  did  not  quite  know  why  this  cer- 
tainty should  give  him  the  sense  of  tri- 
umph; unless  —  was  that  it?  —  it  points 
ed  to  some  plotting  seciaet  instinct  in 
her. 

*  Yet  you  must  have  wondered  how  I 
came  to  be  here  —  so  intimately,'  he 
said. 

'No;  I  did  not  wonder;  I  know  that 
young  women  nowadays  have  friend- 
ships like  that.  I  knew  that  you  had 
been  Malcolm's  friend.' 

'You  did  not  see  that  it  was  more 
than  friendship  till  last  night?' 

She  paused,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
'I  saw  that  you  were  in  love  with  her 
'^m  the  first.' 


'But  only  last  night  saw 
were  in  love  with  each  other?' 

Again  she  did  not  reply.  Tui 
head  sUghtly  aside,  as  if  in  dis 
the  intimacies  he  forced  upon 
took  up  the  teapot  and,  still  v 
sUghtly,  incessantly  shaking  hai 
ed  herself  out  a  second  cup  of 

He  would  not  pause  for  her 
'I  am  afraid  you  disUke  it  ver 

To  this  she  replied,  'I  disl 
thing  that  makes  Antonia  unh 

He  owned  that  it  was  a  g 
swer.  Leaning  back  on  the  di 
foot  crossed  over  his  knee,  1 
holding  his  ankle,  he  contempi 
antagonist. 

'My  point  is  that  it  would  r 
her  unhappy  if  she  came  away,' 
up.  '  If  she  came  away  and  ma 
at  once.  It's  the  place  and  its 
tions  that  have  got  upon  her  n 
how  much,  you  saw  last  night. 

She  had  poured  out  the  cup 
raised  it  automatically  to  her  li 
he  spoke.  Then,  untasted,  si 
down,  and  then,  with  the  eff 
pale,  sudden  glare,  her  eyes  wei 
upon  him. 

'I  do  not  know  what  you  i 
nerves.  Antonia  is  not  as  lighi 
imagine,'  she  said.  'She  loved 
band.  She  does  not  find  it  easy  1 
him  here,  it  is  true;  but  I  do  n 
she  would  find  it  easy  if  she  left  1 
with  another  man.' 

'No  one  asks  her  to  forget  hi 
Bevis.  She  could  not  drink  her 
he  passed  his  cup,  blessing  tli 
ritual  thai  made  soft,  sliding  lir 
encounter  all  harsh,  had  it  bee 
companied,  with  the  embarrass 
their  antagonism.  'May  I  have 
cup,  please?'  —  There  was  a  n 
satisfaction,  too,  in  falling  bat 
the  ritual  at  such  a  moment,  — 
Uttle  water?  —  I  cared  for  Mai 
have  no  intention  of  forgetting 

Her  eyes  were  still  on  him,  i 
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traction,  almost  desperation,  was  work- 
ing in  her,  for,  though  she  took  his  cup 
as  automatically  as  she  had  lifted  her 
own,  though  she  proceeded  to  fill  it,  it 
was,  he  noted  with  an  amusement  that 
almost  expressed  itself  in  a  laugh,  —  he 
knew  that  he  was  capable  of  feeling 
amusement  at  the  most  unlikely  times 
and  places!  —  with  the  boiling  water 
only.  She  put  in  milk  and  sugar  and 
handed  it  to  him,  unconscious  of  the 
absurdity. 

'I  did  not  mean  in  that  sense,'  she 
said.' 

'I  should  like  to  know  what  you  do 
mean.'  He  drank  his  milk  and  water. 
'I  should  like  to  know  where  I  am 
with  you.  Do  you  dislike  me?  Are  you 
my  enemy?  Or  is  it  merely  that  you  are 
pasdonately  opposed  to  remarriages?' 
She  rose  as  he  asked  his  questions,  as 
if  the  closeness  of  his  pursuit  had  be- 
come too  intolerable.  'I  do  not  know 
you.  How  could  I  be  your  enemy?  I 
only  didike  you  because  you  make  An- 
tonia  unhappy.' 

'Would  you  like  me  if  I  made  her 
happy?' 

The  pale  glare  was  in  her  eyes  as  she 
faced  him,  her  hands  on  the  back  of  her 
chaff.  'You  can  never  make  her  happy. 
Never,  never,*  she  repeated.  'You  can 
only  mean  unhappiness  to  her.  If  you 
care  for  her,  if  you  have  any  real  love 
for  her,  you  will  go  away,  now,  at  once, 
and  leave  her  in  peace.' 

*So  you  say.  So  you  think.  It's  a 
matter  of  opinion.  I  don't  agree  with 
you.  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  to  leave 
her  in  peace.  You  forget  that  we're  in 
lovewith  each  other.'  He,  too,  had  ri»- 
en,  but  in  his  voice,  as  he  opposed  her, 
Aere  was  appeal  rather  than  antag- 
^^/f^sm.  'Let  us  understand  each  other, 
la  it  that  you  hate  so  much  the  idea  of 
'^Bmarriages?  Do  you  feel  them  to  be 
infiddities?' 

She  had  turned  from  him,  but  she 
paused  now  by  the  door,  and  it  was  as 


if,  arrested  by  the  appeal,  she  was  will- 
ing to  do  justice  to  his  mere  need  for  en- 
lightenment. 'Not  if  people  care  more 
for  someone  else.' 

Care  more?    He  did  not  echo  her^ 
phrase,  but  he  meditated,  and  then, 
courageously,  accepted  it.  'And  if  they 
can,  you  don't  hate  it?' 

At  that  she  just  glanced  at  him.  He 
seemed  to  see  the  caged  prisoner  pass 
behind  his  bars  and  look  out  in  passing; 
and  he  saw  not  only  what  her  hate  could 
be,  but  the  dark  and  lonely  anguish 
that  encompassed  her. 

'People  should  be  true  to  themselves,' 
was  all  she  said. 

When  she  was  gone,  Bevis,  charac- 
teristically, went  back  to  the  table  and 
made  himself  a  proper  cup  of  tea.  He 
had  managed  to  make  tea  for  himself 
and  a  wounded  Tommy  when  he  had 
lain,  with  his  shattered  1^  in  No  Man's 
Land. 

n 

Miss  Latimer  did  not  come  to  dinner, 
and  he  was  thankful  for  it;  though 
there  was  httle  to  be  thankful  for,  he 
felt,  as  he  sat  in  the  Ubrary  afterwards 
and  wondered  what  Tony  was  thinking 
of  there  in  the  darkness  above  him,  if 
she  were  alone  and  in  the  dark.  The 
thought  that  she  was  not,  the  thought 
that  Miss  Latimer,  with  her  stone-cur- 
lew eyes  and  pallid,  brooding  face,  was 
with  her  made  him  restless.  He  could 
not  read.  He  threw  his  book  aside  and 
stared  into  the  fire. 

Next  morning  the  rain  had  ceased, 
and  it  was  cold  and  sunny.  He  found 
Miss  Latimer  in  the  dining-room.  She 
was  already  dressed  for  going  out  and 
had  started  her  breakfast. 

'My  poor  friend  in  the  village  is  dy- 
ing,'  she  said,  'and  has  asked  for  me.  I 
have  a  message  to  you  from  Antonia. 
She  is  stiU  resting  thds  morning  but  will 
come  down  at  three,  if  you  will  be  in  the 
Ubrary  then.' 
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Her  courteous  terseness  put  barriers 
between  them;  but  none  were  needed. 
He  could  not  have  asked  questions  or 
appealed  this  morning.  He  imagined, 
though  he  had  looked  at  his  face  in  the 
mirror  with  unregarding  eyes,  that  he, 
too,  was  perceptibly  aged,  and  his  main 
feeling  about  Miss  Latimer  was  that 
she  was  old  and  ugly  and  that  he  was 
sick  of  her. 

After  breakfast  he  went  out  into  the 
hard,  bright  air.  He  walked  about  the 
grounds  and  found  himself  looking  at 
the  house  with  consciously  appraising 
eyes,  from  the  lawn,  from  the  ring- 
court,  from  the  kitchen-garden.  It  was 
a  soUd,  tasteful,  graceful  structure; 
mild,  with  its  sunny  faQade  looking  to 
the  moors;  cheerful  with  its  gable-ends; 
but  as  he  had  felt  it  at  the  first  he  felt  it 
now  more  decisively,  as  empty  of  tradi- 
tion and  tenderness.  It  had  remained, 
too,  so  singularly  new;  perhaps  because, 
in  its  exposed  situation,  none  of  the 
trees  carefully  disposed  about  it  had  yet 
grown  to  a  proportionate  height.  Yes, 
in  spite  of  the  passion  and  grief  now 
burning  within  its  walls,  it  was  imper- 
sonal, unlovable,  and  it  would  need  cen- 
turies, in  spite  of  the  care  and  love  lav- 
ished upon  it,  to  gain  a  soul. 

He  knew,  as  he  walked,  that  he  was 
taking  comfort  from  these  reflections, 
and  was  vexed  that  he  should  need 
them.  He  had  completely  placed,  psy- 
chologically, if  not  scientifically,  the 
events  of  the  other  evening,  and  it  was 
not  necessary  that  he  should  be  satisfied 
that  Wyndwards  was  a  place  to  which 
the  supernatural  could  not  attach  itself. 
Yet  that  desire,  indubitably,  directed 
his  wanderings,  and  he  could  compute 
its  power  by  the  strength  of  the  reluc- 
tance he  felt  for  visiting  the  flagged  gar- 
den where,  if  anywhere,  the  element  he 
thankfully  missed  might  lurk. 

But  when,  putting  an  ironic  compul- 
sion upon  himself,  he  had  entered  the 
'"*tle  enclosiure,  his  main  impression,  as 


before,  was  one  of  mere  beauty 
the  only  comer  of  Wyndwa 
had  achieved  individuality;  tfa 
of  the  fountain,  the  stone  hi 
beds  among  the  flags,  was  a  pi 
the  eye.  And  like  a  harbingei 
cheer,  he  heard,  from  the  br« 
the  budding  wood  beyond  th 
wall,  the  wiry,  swinging  notes  < 
chafi*,  and  his  own  soul  as  w( 
flagged  garden  seemed  exor 
that  assured  and  reiterated  , 
Ghosts,  in  a  world  where  cb 
sang,  were  irrelevancies,  evei 
walked.  And  they  did  not  \ 
sunlight  as  in  moonlight  he  fi 
flagged  garden  empty. 

He  sat  down  on  the  stone  I 
a  little  while  and  watched  the 
and  listened  to  the  chiff'-chafi*, 
lighted  a  cigarette  and  told 
that  the  day  was  pleasant.  V 
eration  the  bird's  monotone 
utterance  lost  its  special  met 
him  and  dropped  to  an  accomf 
to  thoughts  which,  if  unhauni 
not  happy,  in  spite  of  the  pleas 
He  felt  that  he  hated  silen 
Wyndwards.  He  cursed  the 
that  had  brought  Antonia  tl 
him  after  her.  It  had  seeme 
time  the  most  natural  of  thing! 
young  widowed  friend  should 
to  pay  her  a  spring  visit  in 
home.  His  courtship  of  her, 
implicit,  patient,  had  prolon| 
through  the  dreary  London  w 
lowing  the  Armistice,  and  sp 
on  the  moors  had  seemed  full 
ise  to  his  hopes. 

Alas!  Why  had  they  not  s 
safe,  dear,  dingy  London  —  L 
tubes  and  shops  and  theatres 
pie  and  clever  tea-  and  dinne 
There  one  lived  sanely  in  the 
the  normal  consciousness,  one' 
ality  hedged  roimd  by  activity 
vention  from  the  vagrant  and 
grating  influences  of  the  subli 
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,  whichever  it  might 
lad  infernally  played 
ther  evening.  He  sat 
1  his  stick  at  the  crev- 
flags,  and  the  song  of 
s  his  only  comfort. 

did  not  return  to 
in  the  library  waiting 
)efore  the  appointed 
)efore  it  struck,  softly 
^ring,  turning  without 
the  door  behind  her» 
m  as  she  went  to  the 
here,  her  hand  upon 

She  was  dressed  in 
[)wn  with  wide  sleeves 
'  with  an  unfamiliar, 
t  her  hair  was  beauti- 
id  she  wore  her  little 

shoes,  tying  about 
a  moment  she  stood 
» the  fire;  then,  as  she 
le  saw  the  change  in 

he  said  gently,  *you 

his  for  a  moment, 
,  he  kept  the  distance 

rell,' she  said.  'I  have 
sleep.   Not  for  these 


ugs,'  he  said  after  a 
!iatimer  tells  me  that 
[  did  n't  know  it.* 
>m,'  she  said,  with  a 
y  smile.    *I'm  very 

at  he  could  not  ap- 
t  was  with  a  sense  of 

m 

:  all  events,  the  irrel- 
Jplessly  fell  back  on 
*You  could,  I  am 
train  to-night  —  with 
^ou.' 

I  to  this  for  a  moment, 
as  if  she  had  really 


thought  it  over,  *Not  to-night;  Cicely 
won't  get  back  in  time.  Her  poor  wom- 
an is  dying;  she  couldn't  leave  her. 
But  to-morrow  —  I  intend  to  go  to- 
morrow —  with  Cicely.* 

*  Leaving  me  here? '  he  inquired,  with 
something  of  his  own  dryness;  so  that, 
again  with  the  faint,  defensive  smile, 
she  said,  *0h  —  you  must  come  with 
us;  we  will  all  go  together  —  as  far  as 
London.  We  are  going  down  to  Corn- 
wall, Bevis,  to  some  cousins  of  Cicely's 
near  Fowey.* 

He  came  then,  after  a  little  silence, 
and  leaned  at  the  other  end  of  the  man- 
telpiece. *  What's  the  matter,  Tony?' 
he  asked.  He  had  not,  in  his  worst 
imaginings,  imagined  this.  She  had 
never  before  spoken  as  if  they  were,  def- 
initely, to  go  different  ways.  And  she 
stood  looking  down  into  the  fire  as  if  she 
could  not  meet  his  eyes.  *  You  see,'  he 
said,  but  he  felt  it  to  be  uselessly,  *  I  was 
right  about  that  wretched  table  busi- 
ness. It's  that  that  has  made  you  ill.* 

*  Yes;  it's  because  of  that,'  she  said. 

*  You  must  let  me  talk  to  you  about 
it,'  he  went  on.  *I  can  explain  it  all,  I 
think.' 

'It  is  explained,*  she  said. 

Her  voice  was  cold  and  gentle,  cold, 
it  seemed  to  him,  with  the  immensity 
of  some  blank  vastness  of  distance  that 
divided  them.  And  a  cold  presage  fell 
upon  him,  of  what  he  could  not  say,  or 
would  not. 

*  You  would  not  explain  it  as  I  should,* 
he  said.  'You  must  listen  to  me  and 
not  to  Miss  Latimer.* 

'It  is  all  explained,  Bevis,*  she  re« 
peated.  'It  was  true.  What  it  said  was 
true.' 

'How  do  you  mean  —  true?*  he 
asked;  and  he  heard  the  presage  in  his 
voice. 

'He  is  there,'  she  said.  And  now  he 
knew  why  she  was  far  from  him  and 
what  the  stillness*  was  that  wrapped 
her  round.  'He  comes.  Cicely  has  seen 
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him.  She  saw  him  there  that  night  — 
beside  the  fountain/ 

It  was,  he  saw  it  now,  what  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  his  heart  stood  still  to  hear 
it.  Then  he  said,  *You  mean  that  she 
tells  you  she  sees  him;  that  she  thinks 
she  sees  him;  since  he's  come  just  as 
you  led  her  to  expect  he  would,  and  just 
where.' 

She  shook  her  head  gently  and  her 
downcast  face  kept  its  curious,  consid- 
ering look. 

*It  was  n't  I,  nor  you,  nor  Cicely. 
He  was  with  us.  We  could  see  nothing, 
you  and  I.  He  could  not  show  himself 
to  us;  we  had  put  ourselves  too  far  from 
him.  But  when  we  left  her.  Cicely  went 
to  the  window  and  saw  him  standing 
in  the  moonlight.  He  was  not  looking- 
up  at  her,  but  down  at  the  fritillaries. 
She  and  he  planted  them  there  together, 
before  we  were  married.  And  all  the 
while  she  looked,  he  stayed  there,  not 
moving  and  plainly  visible.  I  knew  it. 
I  knew  he  was  there  when  I  looked,  al- 
though I  could  see  nothing.'  She  spoke 
with  an  astonishing  and  terrifying  calm.' 

*And  she  came  at  once  and  told  you 
this?  That  night?' 

*Not  that  night.  She  went  down  in- 
to the  garden.  She  thought  he  might 
speak  to  her.  But  he  was  gone.  And 
when  she  came  back  and  looked  from 
the  window,  he  was  gone.  No;  it  was 
next  morning  she  told  me.  She  tried  not 
to  tell;  but  I  made  her.' 

*  Curious,'  said  Bevis  after  a  sUence, 
'  that  she  could  have  talked  to  me  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  given  me  my  tea, 
as  if  all  this  had  never  happened.' 

But  he  knew  as  he  spoke  that  it  had 
not  been  so  with  Miss  Latimer.  Some- 
thing had  happened;  he  had  seen  it 
when  she  was  with  him;  and  he  now 
knew  what  it  had  been. 

Jibes  and  skepticism  fell  as  idly  upon 

Antonia  as  faint  rain.  She  was  imaware 

of  them.  *  No ;  she  would  never  speak  to 

Lyou  about  it.  There  was  no  surprise  in 


it  for  her,  Bevis.  She  has  a 
him  there.  When  we  went  t< 
dow,  she  thought  that  we  sho 
see  him;  and  when  we  did  no 
tended  to  sleep,  purposely,  s 
should  go  and  leave  her  to  lo< 
comforted  her  to  see  him.  It 
for  me  she  was  frightened.' 

*Yes;  I  rather  suspected 
muttered;  'that  she  was  sha 
did  n't  want  to  leave  her  th< 

*  You  could  n't  have  kept 
him  always,  Bevis,'  Antonia 
tly.  *If  it  had  not  been  then, 
have  seen  him  last  night,  I  an 
cause  I  am  sure  he  intended 
him,  meant  and  longed  for  i 
was  only  the  one  time.  Last 
was  not  there.' 

He  left  the  fire  and  took  a  ti 
up  and  down  the  room.  His 
were  divided  against  themse 
he  feel,  now,  when,  after  all, 
had  happened,  less  fear,  or  n 
he  had  felt?  Did  he  believe 
Latimer  had  lied?  Did  he  be! 
colm  had  appeared  to  her?  A 
colm  had,  in  very  truth,  app 
it  make  any  difference?  Aftei 
difference  did  it  make? 

'Tony,'  he  said  presently,  j 
in  a  tone  of  ordinary  argun 
say  it  was  only  for  you  she  y 
ened.   What  frightened  her. 

She  thought  this  over  fc 
while.  *  Was  n't  it  natural? '  £ 
last.   'She  knew  how  I  shou 

'In  what  way  feel  it?' 

'She  knew  that  until  th 
not  really  believed  him  still 
said  Antonia,  with  her  cold, 
face.  'Not  as  she  believed  it 
as  you  did.  She  knew  wha 
mean.' 

'That  when  you  really  h 
must  part  us?' 

'  Not  only  that.  Perhaps  tl 
would  not  have  parted  us.  B 
should  come  back.' 
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Dt  look  at  him  and  he 
(ip  up  and  down  the 
behind  him,  his  eyes. 

He,  too,  was  seeing 
ng  there,  beside  the 
ad  seen  him  when  An- 
Id  him  of  her  fear.  He 
ier  thoughts  on  that 
)ugh,  while  they  sat  at 
lot  remembered  Tony's 
)tless  been  its  doubled 
printed  itself  from  their 
Latimer's  clairvoyant 

seeing  his  dead  friend 
ught  of  him,  the  whole 
ure,  a  painful  memory 
1  him,  challenging  that 

of  his  ghost;  and  he 
jame,  as  he  dwelt  on  it, 
I,  tightening  of  craft,  in 
his  nerves.  Subtlety, 
serve  better  than  flesh 
s,  he  was  sure,  was  a 
Jien  recalled,  at  Wynd- 
ght  strangely  help  him. 
was  Malcobn  dressed 
m?'  he  asked. 
TO.'  He  had  avoided 
n  asking  his  question, 
Dm  her  voice  that  she 
ig.  *As  he  must  have 
as  killed.' 
or  with  his  cap?' 
answer  at  once,  and, 

he  saw  that  she  was 
.    'Bareheaded.    Yes.' 
id  she  repeated,  *  As  he 
s  killed,  Bevis.' 
dale  —  unhappy?' 

he  must  go  carefully, 
oped  were  true,  if  Miss 
t  seen  Malcolm  as  he 
he  was  killed,  she,  not 
the  error, 
(he  said. 
e?' 

.sons;  but,  alas,  she  had 
still  dwelt  on  him  as 
Yes.  Something  more. 


Something  I  did  not  know.  Something 
Cicely  did  not  know.'  She  measured 
what  he  kept  from  her,  with  what  a 
depth  of  melancholy,  seeing  his  hope; 
as  he,  abandoning  hope,  measured  what 
she  had,  till  then,  kept  from  him.  - 
*They  told  me  that  Malcolm  was  shot 
through  the  heart,  Bevis.  It  was  not 
only  that.  I  do  not  know  why  they  felt 
it  kinder  to  say  that.  They  told  you 
the  truth.  There  was  something  more. 
You  do  know,'  she  said. 

Her  eyes  were  on  his  and  he  could 
not  look  away,  though  he  felt,  sickening 
him,  that  a  dull  flush  crept  revealingly 
to  his  face.  *  I  know  what?' he  repeat- 
ed, stupidly. 

*How  he  was  killed.  That's  what 
Cicely  saw.' 

*She  got  it  from  my  mind,'  he  mut- 
tered, while  the  flush,  that  felt  like  an 
exposure  of  guilt,  dyed  his  face  and, 
despite  his  words,  horror  settled  roimd 
his  heart.  'She's  a  clairvoyant.  She 
got  the  khaki  from  you  and  the  woimd 
in  the  head  from  me.' 

Now  her  eyes  dropped  from  him.  He 
had  revealed  nothing  to  her,  except  his 
own  hope  of  escape.  He  had  brought 
further  evidence;  but  it  was  not  needed. 
She  was  a  creature  fixed  and  frozen  in 
an  icy  block  of  certainty. 

*  A  wound  in  the  head,'  she  repeated. 
*A  terrible  woimd.  That  was  what 
Cicely  saw.  He  must  have  died  at 
once.  How  did  you  know,  Bevis?  You 
were  not  with  him.* 

*Alan  Chichester  told  me,'  said  the 
young  man  hoarsely.  *The  other  was 
true,  too.  The  shot  in  the  breast  would 
have  been  enough  to  kill  him.  It  was 
instantaneous;  the  most  merciful  death. 
And  he  was  not  disfigured,  Tony.' 

She  rested  pitying  eyes  upon  him. 
She  pitied  him. 

*His  features  were  not  touched;  not 
on  the  side  he  turned  to  her.  But  Cicely 
saw  that  half  his  head  was  shot  away,' 
she  answered. 
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His  busy  mind,  while  they  spoke, 
was  nimbly  darting  here  and  there  with 
an  odd»  agile  avoidance  of  certain  recog- 
nitions. This  was  the  moment  of  mo- 
ments in  which  to  show  no  fear.  And 
his  mind  was  not  afraid.  Clairvoyance 
—  clairvoyance,  it  repeated;  while  the 
horror  clotted  roimd  his  heart.  As  if 
pushing  against  a  weight,  he  forced  his 
will  through  the  horror  and  went  back 
to  his  place  at  the  other  end  of  the  man- 
telpiece; and,  with  a  conscious  voli- 
tion, he  put  his  hand  on  hers  and  drew 
it  from  the  shelf. 

'Tony  dear,'  he  said,  *come  sit  down. 
Let  us  talk  quietly.*  —  Heaven  knew 
they  had  been  quiet  enough!  —  *Here; 
let  me  keep  beside  you.  Don't  take 
your  hand  away.  I  shan't  trouble  you. 
Listen,  dear.  Evenif  it  were  true,  even 
if  Malcolm  came,  —  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  comes,  —  it  need  not  mean 
that  we  must  part.* 

She  had  suffered  him  to  draw  her 
down  beside  him  on  the  leathern  divan, 
and,  as  she  felt  his  kindly  hand  upon 
her  and  heard  his  voice,  empty  of  all 
but  an  immense  gentleness,  tears,  for 
the  first  time,  rose  to  her  eyes.  Slowly 
they  fell  down  her  cheeks  and  she  sat 
there,  mute,  and  let  them  fall. 

'Why  should  you  think  it  means  he 
wants  to  part  us?'  he  asked  in  a  gentle 
and  exhausted  voice. 

He  asked,  for  he  must  still  try  to  save 
himself  and  Tony;  yet  he  knew  that 
Miss  Latimer  had  indeed  done  some- 
thing to  him;  or  that  Malcolm  had. 
The  wraith  of  that  inscrutability  hov- 
ered between  him  and  Tony,  and  in 
clasping  her  would  he  not  always  clasp 
its  chill?  The  springs  of  ardor  in  his 
heart  were  killed.  Never  had  he  more 
loved  and  never  less  desired  her.  Poor, 
poor  Tony!  How  could  she  live  without 
him?  And  wretched  he,  how  was  he  to 
win  her  back  from  this  antagonist? 

He  had  asked  his  question,  but  she 
knew  his  thoughts. 


*He  has  parted  us,  Bevis. 
parted.  You  know  it,  too.' 

*I  don't.  I  don't.'  Holding 
he  looked  down  at  it  while  1 
mocked  the  protestation.  'Idc 
it.  Life  can  cover  this  misery, 
be  brave,  and  face  it  together. 

*  It  can't  be  faced  together.  1 
be  there,  always  —  seeing  us.* 

*We  want  him  to  be  there 
loving  you;  loving  yoiu:  happi 

'It  is  not  like  that,  Bevis.' 
needed  to  remind  him.  The  re 
fore  them  mocked   his  wor< 
would  not  have  called  to  us  if 
happy.  He  would  not  have  api 
Cicely.  He  is  not  angry.  I  um 
it  all.  He  is  trying  to  get  thro 
it  is  not  because  he  is  angry, 
cause  he  feels  I  have  gone  fr 
He  is  lonely,  Bevis,  and  lost, 
curlew,  like  the  poor,  forgotten 

When  she  said  that,  somethi] 
ed  to  break  in  his  heart,  if  th 
anything  left  to  break.  He  s 
little  while,  still  looking  dowi 
hand  he  held,  the  piteous,  < 
hand.  But  it  was  pity,  not  onl^ 
but  for  himself,  and,  imendun 
Malcolm,  in  that  vision  she 
that  brought  the  slow  tears  to  1 
And  then  thought  and  feeling 
washed  away  from  him,  and  ] 
only  that  he  had  laid  his  head  i 
shoulder,  as  if  in  great  wearin 
sobbed. 

'O  my  darling!'  whisperec 
She  put  her  arms  around  him. 
darling  Bevis!  I've  broken  yoi 
too.  Oh,  what  grief!  What  mi 

She  had  never  spoken  to  him 
before;  never  clasped  him  to  1 
had  a  beautiful  feeling  of  com; 
contentment,  even  while,  with 
felt  the  waters  closing  over  thei 

'Darling  Tony,'  he  said.  H 
after  a  moment,  'My  heart's  ] 
ken  when  you  are  so  lovely  to 

Pressing  her  cheek  against  1 
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head,  Idssiiig  him  tenderly,  she  held 
him  as  a  mother  holds  her  child.  'I'd 
give  my  life  for  you,' she  said.  *I*ddie 
to  make  you  happy.' 

*  Ah,  but  you  see,'  he  put  his  hand  up 
to  her  shoulder  so  that  he  should  feel 
her  mora  near,  'that  would  n't  do  any 
good.  You  must  stay  like  this  to  make 
me  happy.' 

'If  I  could!'  she  breathed. 

They  sat  thus  for  a  long  time  and,  in 
the  stillness,  sweetness,  sorrow,  he  felt 
that  it  was  he  and  Tony  who  lay  drown- 
ed in  each  oth^'s  arms  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  dead  and  peaceful,  and  Mai- 
cohn  who  lived  and  roved  so  restlessly 
in  the  world  from  which  they  were  mer- 
cifully sunken.  They  were  the  innocent 
ghosts  and  he  the  baleful  living  crea- 
ture haunting  their  peace. 

'Don't  go.  Why  do  you  go?' he  said, 
ahnost  with  terror,  as  Antonia's  arms 
released  him. 

She  had  opaied  her  eyes;  but  not  to 
him.  Their  cold,  fixed  grief  gazed  above 
his  head.  And  the  faint,  deprecatory 
smile  flickered  about  her  mouth  as,  ris- 
ing, she  said,  'I  must.  Cicely  will  soon 
be  back.  And  I  must  rest  again.  I  must 
rest  for  to-morrow,  Bevis  dear.' 

*  We  are  all  going  away  to-morrow? 
You  wiUreaUy  rest?' 

'All  gdng  away.  Yes;  I  will  rest.' 
Still  she  did  not  look  at  hrm,  but  around 
at  the  room.  'I  shall  never  see  Wynd- 
wards  again.' 

'Forget  it,  Tony,  and  all  it's  meant. 
That's  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  am  to 
travel  with  you?' 

She  hesitated;  then,  'Of  course.  You 
and  I  and  Cicely.' 

*And  I  may  see  you  in  London? 
You'll  take  a  day  or  two  there  before 
going  on?' 

*A  day  or  two,  perhaps.  But  you 
must  not  try  to  see  me,  Bevis  dear.' 

He  had  risen,  still  keeping  her  hand 
as  he  went  with  her  to  the  door,  still 
feeling  himsdf  the  bereft  and  terrified 


child  who  seeks  pretexts  so  that  its  mo- 
ther shall  not  leave  it.  And  he  thought, 
as  he  went,  that  their  lives  were  strange- 
ly overturned  since  this  could  be;  for 
imtil  now  Tony  had  been  his  child.  It 
had  been  he  who  had  sustained  and 
comforted  Tony. 

'Why  do  you  go?' he  repeated.  'You 
can  rest  with  me,  here;  not  saying  any- 
thing; only  being  quiet,  together.' 

'No,  Bevis  dear;  no.'  She  shook  her 
head  slowly,  and  her  face  was  turned 
away  from  him.  'We  must  not  be  to- 
gether, now.* 

He  knew  that  it  was  what  she  must 
say.  He  knew  the  terror  in  her  heart. 
He  saw  Malcolm,  mourning,  unap- 
peesed,  between  them.  Yet,  summon- 
ing his  will,  summoning  the  claim  of 
life  against  that  detested  apparition,  ex- 
pressing, also,  the  sickness  of  his  heart 
as  he  saw  his  devastated  futiu-e,  'You 
must  n't  make  me  a  lonely  curlew,  too,' 
he  said. 

He  was  sorry  for  the  words  as  soon  as 
he  had  uttered  them.  It  was  a  difi'erent 
terror  they  struck  from  her  sunken  face. 
She  stood  for  a  moment  and  looked  at 
him,  and  he  remembered  how  she  had 
looked  the  other  day,  —  oh!  how  long 
ago  it  seemed!  —  when  he  had  fright- 
ened her  by  saying  he  might  get  over 
her.  But  it  was  not  his  child  who  look- 
ed at  him  now.  'I  have  broken  your 
heart.  I  have  broken  your  heart,  too,' 
she  said. 

'Far  from  it!'  he  declared.  And  he 
tried  to  smile  at  her.  'Wait  till  I  get 
you  safely  to  London!  You'll  see  how 
it  will  revive!' 

The  door  stood  open  between  them, 
and  it  was  not  his  child  who  looked  at 
him,  answering  his  sally  with  a  smile 
as  difiicult  as  his  own.  'Dear,  brave 
Bevis!'  she  murmiu^. 

And,  as  she  turned  and  left  him,  he 
saw  again  the  love  that  had  cherished 
him  so  tenderly,  faltering,  helpless,  at 
the  threshold  of  her  lips  and  eyes. 
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Miss  Latimer  dined  with  him.  She 
told  him  that  the  poor  woman  had 
died,  and  they  talked  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. Miss  Latimer  read  her  papers 
carefully  and  the  subject  floated  them 
until  dessert.  She  spoke  with  dry  skep- 
ticism of  the  League  of  Nations.  Her 
outlook  was  narrow,  acute,  and  prac- 
tical. As  they  rose  from  the  table,  she 
bade  him  good-night.' 

*Do  you  mind  giving  me  a  few  mo- 
ments in  the  library,  first?'  he  said. 
*I  don't  suppose  we'll  have  another 
chance  for  a  talk.  You  and  Antonia  are 
going  to  Cornwall,  I  hear.' 

She  hesitated,  looking  across  at  him, 
still  at  the  table,  from  the  place  where 
she  had  risen. 

*Yes.»Weare.  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
do.' 

'I  know.  But  our  train  is  not  early. 
I  should  be  very  much  obliged.' 

Under  the  compulsion  of  his  cour- 
tesy she  moved  before  him,  reluctantly, 
to  the  library. 

*  You  see,'  —  Bevis  following,  closed 
the  door  behind  them,  —  *a  great  deal 
has  happened  to  me  since'we  talked  yes- 
terday. I've  heard  of  things  I  did  not 
know  before.  They  have  changed  my 
life  and  Antonia's.  And  since  it's  ow- 
ing to  you  that  they've  come,  I  think 
you'll  own  it  fair  that  I  should  ask  for 
a  little  more  enlightenment.' 

His  heart  had  stayed  sunken  in  what 
was  almost  despair  since  Tony  had  left 
him.  He  had  no  plan,  no  hope.  It  was 
in  a  dismal  sincerity  that  he  made  his 
request.  There  might  be  enlighten- 
ment. If  there  were,  only  she  could  give 
it.  She  was  his  antagonist;  yet,  unwill- 
ingly, she  might  show  him  some  loo{>- 
hole  of  escape. 

Reluctance  evidently  battled  in  her 
with  what  might  be  pride.  She  did  not 
wish  to  show  reluctance.  She  took  a 
straight  chair  near  the  table,  at  a  little 


distance  from  the  fire,  and  sat  there 
with  rather  the  air  of  an  applicant  for  i  . 
post,  willing,  coldly  and  succinctly,  to 
give  information. 

Bevis  limped  up  and  down  the  rcxHn. 

*  Why  have  you  been  working  again^ 
me?' he  said  at  last.  He  stopped  bdbre 
her.  'Or,  no,  I  don't  mean  that.  Of 
course  you  would  work  against  me. 
You  would  have  to.  But  why  have  n't 
you  hem  straight  with  me?  Didn't 
you  owe  it  to  me  as  much  as  to  Tony  lo 
tell  me  what  had  happened?' 

She  looked  back  coldly  at  him.  'I 
have  not  worked  against  you.  I  owe 
you  nothing.' 

*Not  even  when  what  happened  cost- 
cemed  me  so  closely?* 

*It  was  for  Antonia  to  tell  you  any- 
thing that  concerned  you.'  She  paused 
and  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  'I  shouU 
not  choose  to  speak  of  some  things  to 
you.' 

*I  see.'  He  took  a  turn  or  two  away. 
*Yes.  After  all,  that's  natural.  Bat 
now  you  see  me  defeated  and  cast  out 
So  perhaps  you'll  be  merely  mennfiiL' 

He  stopped  again  and  scrutinized 
her.  Yes,  he  had  seen  in  her  face  yes- 
terday what  her  hatred  could  be.  It 
was  —  all  defeated  and  cast  out  as  he 
was  —  hatred  for  him  he  saw  now,  evi- 
dent, palpable,  like  a  sword.  And  why 
should  she  hate  him  so  much?  Had  she 
anything  to  fear?  Like  (Edipus  before 
the  Sphinx,  he  studied  her. 

*You  believe  that  you  saw  Malcolm 
the  other  night?* 

She  had  not  told  him  that  she  would 
be  merciful,  yet,  evidently,  she  was  will- 
ing to  give  information,  since  she  sai 
there. 

Something  more  evidently  baleful 
came  into  her  eyes  as  she  answered,  *Ii 
IS  not  a  question  of  beliefs.' 

'Of  course;  naturally.   What  I  mean 
you  did  see  him.  Well,  this  is  what 


is 


I  would  like  to  know.  Did  you  see  him 
when  you  sat  at  the  table  with  your 
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head  down,  before  we  left  the  room?* 
The  question  —  he  had  not  medita- 
ted it:  it  had  come  to  him  instinctively, 
like  a  whisper  from  some  imseen  friend 
—  was  as  imexpected  to  her  as  it  had 
been  to  him.  She  had  expected,  no 
doubt,  to  be  questioned  as  to  Malcolm's 
dress,  attitude,  and  demeanor.  She 
kept  her  eyes  fixed;  but  a  tremor  knot- 
ted her  brows,  as  if  with  bewilderment. 
'As  I  sat  at  the  table?'  she  repeated. 
*How  do  you  mean?' 

He  did  not  take  his  eyes  ofi*  her.  He 
seemed  to  slide  his  hand  along  a  sudden 
chie  and  to  find  it  holding. 

'I  mean  the  vision  of  him  standing 
beside  the  foimtain.  Did  it  come  to 
you  first  while  we  were  at  the  window 
seeing  nothing?' 

She  stared  at  him,  and  the  bewilder- 
ment gained  her  eyes.  *  A  vision?  What 
do  you  mean  by  a  vision?  No.  It  was 
when  you  had  gone.  It  was  when  I  went 
to  the  window  that  I  saw  him  standing 
there.* 

Yet,  even  as  she  spoke,  he  saw  that 
she  was  thinking  with  a  new  intensity. 
Something  had  been  gained.  Safety 
required  him,  at  the  moment,  not  to  ex- 
amine it  overmuch,  not  to  arouse  her 
craft. 

'I  see,'  he  said,  as  if  assenting;  and 
agam  he  turned  from  her  and  again  he 
came  back,  with  a  new  question.  *You 
think  that  he  came  because  he  is 
suffering?' 

She  had  looked  away  from  him  while 
she  thought,  and  as  her  eyes  turned  to 
him  he  saw  the  new  edge  to  their  hatred. 
*Yes.  Suffering,*  she  said.  And  her 
eyes  added:  'Because  of  you.' 
*You  told  Tony  he  was  suffering?' 
*I  answered  her  questions.' 
*He  will  be  appeased  by  her  sacrifice 
of  me?' 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  with  a 
cold  irony  for  his  grossness.   *It  is  her 
heart  he  misses,'  she  then  said. 
He  stood  across  the  table  from  her. 


considering  her.  For  the  first  time  he 
seemed  to  see  in  full  clearness  the  force 
of  the  passion  that  moved  her.  Her 
very  being  was  centred  in  one  loyalty, 
one  devotion.  She  would,  he  felt  sure, 
sacrifice  anything,  anyone  to  it.  He 
considered  her,  and  she  kept  her  cold, 
ironic  face  uplifted  to  his  scrutiny. 
There  was  desecration,  he  felt,  in  the 
blow  his  mind  now  prepared.  Yet,  as 
she  was  merciless,  so  he,  too,  must  be. 

*How  is  it  he  comes  to  you  and  not 
to  Tony? '  he  asked  her.  *  How  is  it  you 
know  what  he  suffers?' 

Unsuspecting,  she  was  still  ready  to 
deal  with  him,  since  that  was  to  be  done 
with  him.  *I  have  always  been  like 
that.  I  have  always  known  things  and 
felt  them,  and  sometimes  seen  them.  I 
have  known  Malcolm  since  he  was  a 
child.  There  is  nothing  he  has  felt  that 
I  have  not  known.  It  frightened  him, 
sometimes,  to  find  that  I  had  known 
everythmg.   The  bond  is  not  broken.' 

*No.  It  is  not.  But  do  you  see  what 
I  am  going  to  tell  Antonia  to-morrow?' 
he  said,  not  stirring  as,  with  his  folded 
arms,  he  looked  across  at  her.  'That 
such  a  bond  as  that  sets  her  free.  It's 
you  he  comes  for;  you  he  misses.  Real- 
ities take  their  place  after  death. 
Things  come  out.  He  did  n't  know  it 
while  he  was  alive.  You  were  too  near 
for  him  to  know  it.  But  it's  you  who 
are  his  mate.  You  are  the  creature 
nearest  to  him  in  the  universe.' 

She  sat  still  for  a  moment  after  he 
had  finished.  Then  she  rose.  Her  little 
face,  with  its  lighted  glare,  was  almost 
terrifying.  He  saw,  as  he  looked  at  her, 
that  he  had  conmiitted  a  sacril^e,  yet 
he  could  not  r^ret  it. 

*  You  know  you  lie,'  she  said.  It  had 
been  a  sacril^e,  yet  it  might  help  him 
and  Tony,  for  now  all  her  barriers  were 
down.  *If  that  were  true,  how  could  I 
wish  to  keep  her  for  him?  He  is  the 
creature  nearest  to  me  in  the  imiverse, 
but  I  am  not  near  him.  Never,  never. 
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never!'  said  Miss  Latimer»  and  her 
voice,  as  she  spoke,  piped  to  a  rising 
wail.  *He  was  fond  of  me,  never  more 
than  fond,  and  Antonia  was  the  only 
woman  he  ever  loved.  I  was  with  him 
in  it  all.  I  helped  him  sometimes  to 
answer  her  letters,  for  she  frightened 
him  with  her  cleverness,  and  he  was 
not  like  that.  He  was  not  clever  in 
your  way.  And  he  would  grow  con- 
fused. Nothing  ever  brought  us  so 
near.  It  was  of  her  we  talked  that  last 
night,  beside  the  foimtain,  in  the  flag- 
ged garden.  It  was  then  he  told  me 
that  he  knew,  whatever  happened  to 
him,  that  he  and  Antonia  belonged  to 
each  other  forever.* 

It  was  the  truth,  absolute  and  irre- 
futable. Yet,  though  before  it,  and  her, 
in  her  bared  agony,  he  knew  himself 
ashamed,  the  light  had  come  to  him  as 
it  blazed  from  her.  It  gave  him  all  he 
needed.  He  was  sure  now,  as  he  had  not 
been  sure  before,  of  what  was  not  the 
truth.  Malcolm,  as  a  wraith,  a  men- 
ace, was  exorcised.  There  was  only 
Miss  Latimer  to  deal  with. 

*I  b^  your  pardon,'  he  said.  *I  was 
wrong.  You  convince  me.  But  there's 
something  else.'  She  had  dropped  down 
again  on  her  chair  and  she  had  put  up 
her  hand  to  her  face,  and  so  she  sat 
while  he  spoke  to  her.  *  You  see,  your 
love  explains  everything,'  he  said.  'I 
mean,  everything  that  needs  explain- 
ing. Don't  think  I  speak  as  an  enemy. 
It's  only  that  I  understand  you  and 
what  has  happened  to  you,  and  to  us, 
better  than  you  do  yourself  .  You  are  so 
siu-e  of  your  fact  that  you  feel  yourself 
justified  in  giving  it  to  Antonia  in  a 
symbol;  so,  as  you  say,  to  keep  her  for 
him.  You  are  sure  he  is  here;  you  are 
sure  he  suffers;  and  you  feel  it  right  to 
tell  her  you  have  seen  him,  to  save  her 
from  herself,  as  you  would  see  it;  and 
from  me.' 

Her  hand  had  dropped,  and  the  face 
she  showed  him  was,  in  its  bewilder- 


ment, in  its  desperation,  its  dis 
strangely  yoimg;  like  the  face  ( 
judged  by  some  standard  it 
understand. 

*  A  symbol?  What  do  you  no 
symbol?'  she  asked;  and  her  i 
the  reedy,  piping  voice  of  a  cl 

He  pressed  home  his  ad 
'You  have  not  seen  Malcolm, 
lieve  that  he  is  here  and  you  b 
suffers.  But  you  have  not  s 
On  your  honor  —  can  you  lo< 
and  say,  on  your  honor,  that  i 
seen  him?' 

She  looked  at  him.  She  stai 
it  was  with  the  eyes  of  the  < 
child.  'How  could  I  not  h 
him?  How  could  I  have  know 

'The  table  rapped  it  out  for 
cause  you  are  a  medium.  It's  a 
that  such  things  should  be;  bu 
yourself  that,  in  life,  yoiu:  m 
Malcolm's.  In  the  same  way, 
night,  it  read  Tony's.  You  s 
she  saw.  Everything  is  op6n  t 

She  had  risen  and,  with  a  str 
ture,  she  put  her  hand  up  to  1 
*No  —  no.  It  was  more  than 
was  more  than  that.  Antonis 
know.  I  did  not  know.  No  o: 
till  I  saw  it;  how  he  died.  1 1 
Half  his  head  was  shot  away.' 

He  leaped  to  his  triumph, 
my  mind  that  showed  you  th 
know.  I  did  know  how  he  di 
read  my  mind  as  well  as  Ton 
minds  built  up  the  picture  for 

Her  hand  held  to  her  head,  si 
at  him.  'It  is  not  true!  Notti 
say  so  now  when  I  have  told  i 

'Ask  Tony  if  it 'snot  true.  1 
what  you'd  seen  before  she 
Miss  Latimer  —  I  appeal  to  ^ 
lives  hang  on  you.  Tell  me  the 
tell  it  to  me  now,  and  to  Tony 
You  did  not  see  him.  Not 
mean  by  seeing.  Not  as  Tony 
you  saw.  You  had  your  inm 
while  you  leaned  there  on  tl 
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ou  of  the  outer.  I've 
m  built  it  up.  Every 
[edge  was  revealed  to 
>  created  Malcolm's 

ned  away  from  him, 
in  desperate  plight, 
ide  the  chair  against 
d,  still  with  her  hand 
»lm's  wound, 
true!'  she  cried;  and 
e  hand  he  held  out 
shere!  He  has  saved 
Reside  the  foimtainl' 

IV 

d  he  need  not  pursue 
tion  had  given  him 
ed  for,  and  there  was 
Lvowal  to  be  wrested 
He  had  followed  her 
3  watched  her  mount 
g  as  she  went,  and 
cward  glance.  And 
f  the  corridor  above, 
shut,  he  still  stood 
ly,  his  head  bent,  his 
ts,  and  took,  it  seem- 
its  of  recovery,  full 
Imost  miraculous  es- 
t  to  put  it  into  words, 
ring  it  to  Tony.  For 
s  intuition  only  that 
over  his  foe,  and  in- 
him  that  it  was  a  tri- 
was  free.  How  heavy 
[lad  fallen  from  him, 
e  delicious  sense  of 
[lim,  bringing  sweet 
Free.  He  had  only  a 
to  deal  with,  and  all 
ailed  him  that  after- 
:  again  in  his  heart, 
rcised  and  he  could 

upstairs  at  last,  he 
r  to  listen.  All  was 
)m.  He  stood  there 


for  a  long  time  and  wondered  if  she 
slept.  Did  she  lie,  perhaps,  with  eyes 
open  to  the  haunted  darkness,  tearing 
at  her  divided  heart?  If  he  could  have 
been  sure  of  that,  he  thought  he  would 
have  gone  in  to  tell  her  of  his  enfran- 
chisement. Hers,  he' foresaw,  could  not 
come  from  anything  he  might  say  to 
her.  Only  by  the  slow  infection  of  his 
security  and  ardor  could  he  convince 
her  that  her  fear  was  groundless,  since 
it  could  no  longer  infect  him. 

He  listened  for  a  little  longer.  She 
must  be  asleep. 

His  own  room  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  corridor,  opposite  Miss  Latimer's. 
He  heard,  as  he  reached  it,  that  she  was 
weeping,  desperately  weeping.  Was  it 
remorse,  he  wondered,  or  despair  for 
her  exposure?  Was  it  a  baffled  fury  at 
finding  her  prey  escape  her,  and  Tony 
to  be  restored  to  life  again?  Yet,  with  a 
curious,  unwilling  pity,  he  knew  as  he 
stood  and  listened,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve  of  her  that  she  knew  herself  to  be 
a  liar.  And,  pitying  her,  seeing  in  her 
the  sibyl  who  finds  her  magic  fail  her 
and  feels  herself  helpless  in  a  universe 
closed  to  her  incantations,  his  instinct 
warned  him,  that,  while  she  waked,  he 
must  not  leave  Tony  unguarded. 

He  imdressed  and  lay  down  with  a 
book,  his  door  ajar.  He  read,  and  foimd 
himself  able  to  read,  hearing  at  inter- 
vals, for  hours,  that  Miss  Latimer  still 
wept.  When,  at  last,  for  a  long  time, 
silence  had  fallen  and  he  had  put  out 
his  light,  he  could  not  have  slept,  had 
he  wished  it.  It  was  his  last  night  in  the 
hateful  house,  and  the  hours  seemed 
heavy  with  significance.  The  wailing 
sobs,  though  silenced,  still  beat  an  im- 
dertone  to  his  thoughts  —  thoughts  of 
Malcolm,  his  dead  friend,  now,  harm- 
lessly, the  immortal  spirit;  and  thoughts 
of  his  dear  Tony.  Not  until  yesterday, 
when  the  waters  had  closed  over  them, 
had  he  known  the  depths  of  his  love  for 
Tony;  and  only  through  their  anguish 
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had  the  depths  of  her  innocent,  tragical- 
ly gentle  heart  been  revealed  to  him. 
Yet,  while  he  thought  of  her,  yearning 
over  her,  in  her  childlike  sleep,  with 
love  unspeakable,  the  anguish  seemed 
to  hover,  like  a  cloud,  above  him,  and 
Miss  Latimer's  sobs  still  to  beat: 
Dead.  —  Dead.  —  Dead. 


The  first  housemaids  were  already 
stirring  when  at  last  he  fell  into  a  heavy 
sleep.  So  heavy  it  was  that  it  seemed 
long;  yet  only  a  few  hours  could  have 
gone  by  before  he  was  awakened  by  a 
rapping  at  his  half-open  door.  Even  as 
he  drowsily  struggled  forth  from  slum- 
ber, he  was  aware  that  it  was  not  the 
competent  knock  that  announced  hot 
water  and  the  hour  of  rising.  He  open- 
ed his  eyes  and  saw  Tony's  maid  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway. 

He  had  noticed  Thompson  more  than 
once,  here  and  in  London,  for  he  had 
felt  that  the  glances  cast  upon  him  as 
they  crossed  on  the  stairs  or  as  she 
came  in  and  out  while  he  and  Tony 
talked,  had  been  friendly  to  his  hopes. 
She  was  a  middle-aged  woman,  elegant 
of  figure,  with  a  gentle,  careworn  face; 
and  he  had  liked  her,  as  she  had  liked 
him,  for  he  had  felt  that  hers  was  an  al- 
most romantic  devotion  to  Tony.  She 
stood  there  now,  and,  for  a  moment, 
her  professional  decorum  veiled  from 
him  the  expression  of  her  face. 

*0  sir  —  could  you  come?'  she  said. 
And  then  he  saw  that  her  face  was 
strange. 

He  sprang  up  while  she  stood  out- 
side. There  was,  he  knew  that,  no  time 
for  his  leg,  though  he  seemed  to  know 
nothing  else;  and  he  threw  on  his  dress- 
ing-gown and  took  up  his  crutches 
while  Thompson  waited  for  him.  But 
when  he  went  out  to  her,  she  still  stood 
there,  looking  at  him. 

*Is  Mrs.  Wellwood  ill?'  he  asked. 


*0  sir,  she's  dead!'  said  "^ 

Then,  standing  in  the  c( 
felt  himself  trying  to  think, 
the  moment  in  France  when 
been  shattered  and  he  had  : 
whether  he  were  alive  or  < 
this  was  worse.  This  was  n 
moment  in  France.  There 
then,  himself.  He  could  i 
Thompson  had  put  her  arm 
He  was  hanging  forward  hea 
crutches. 

*0  sir,  perhaps  you'd  bett 
to  bed,  till  a  little  later— till 
comes,'  she  said.  *It  was  an 
of  the  powder.  She's  someti 
them,  since  Mr.  Wellwood  ' 
And  she  must  have  made  i 
She  had  everything  to 
Thompson  broke  into  sobs, 
found  her.  Miss  Cicely  is  1 
sent  a  boy  for  the  doctor.  E 
late.  You'd  only  think  her  s 
beautiful  she  is,  sir.' 

'Help  me,'  said  Be  vis.  *I  n 

The  curtains  had  been 
Tony's  room,  and  the  momir 
fell  across  the  bed  where  she  1 
not  as  if  sleeping  —  he  saw  t 
first  sight.  She  lay  on  her  ba 
head  was  sunken  on  her  b: 
with  a  doggedness  of  obliv 
she  was  beautiful;  and  he 
heart  shattered  by  impotei 
ness,  the  dusky  mark  upon  1 
like  the  freaking  on  a  lovely 

Miss  Latimer  sat  on  the 
of  the  bed,  with  her  back  to 
Beside  her  stood  the  litth 
early-morning  tea  that  Thou 
brought  in  and  set  down  on 
near  her  mistress  before  dr 
curtains. 

Thompson  helping  him,  h 
the  bed  and  laid  hold  of  the 

*Yes.   I  can  manage.   Tha 
much,'  he  said  to  her. 

So  he  was  left,  confronting 
mer;^nd  Tony  was  between 
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£  at  Miss  Latimer. 
>rb6d  in  contempla- 
wroman.  With  sick- 
X)nstructed  the  mo- 
l  her  to  this  act.  It 
ntentional.  He  re- 
1  look,  her  ineffable 
lay  before.  She  had 
if  not  then,  the  grief 
K)n  them  both  had 
sign. 

,  She  had  taken  ref- 
knowing  that  her 
:  betray  her  did  she 
rhaps,  in  some  over- 
im,  taken  refuge,  in 
>  be  imending  sleep, 
;  figure  of  her  hus- 
t  had  been  in  atone- 
md  she  had  believed 
n.  But  no;  but  no; 
troke  of  conviction 
n  upon  his  heart;  it 
r  that  she  had  gone, 
imed  her  back  upon 

L  long  time,  when  a 
something  imfitting 
drugged  absorption. 
Pony's  dear,  strange 
[iss  Latimer  was  not 
er  eyes  were  on  him. 
n  as  she  appeared, 
hair  disheveled,  a 
be  wrapped  roimd 
ler  gaze  none  of  the 
jrment  of  the  night 
L,  and  its  cruel  radi- 
ret  it  passed  beyond 
nt,  it  soared  above 
like  a  bird  rising  in 
ir  at  daybreak.  His 
unted,  from  its  at- 
her  new  significance, 
she  did  not  weep  for 
>iced  that  Tony  was 
jonless  but  calcula- 
him. 
killed  her,'  he  said. 


*It  was  n't  too  late  last  night.  If  you'd 
gone  in  to  her  last  night,  after  you  left 
me,  you  could  have  saved  her.' 

And  if  he,  last  night,  had  gone  in  to 
Tony,  he  could  have  saved  her.  He 
thought  of  his  long  vigil.  During  all 
those  hours  that  he  had  guarded  her, 
she  had  been  sinking  away  from  him. 
He  remembered  his  vision  of  her  pit- 
eous, helpless  hands  lying  on  the  table. 
She  had  stretched  herself  upon  the  dark- 
ness and  it  had  sucked  her  down. 

Miss  Latimer's  radiant  gaze  was  on 
him;  but  she  made  him  no  reply. 

*  Curse  you!'  said  the  young  man. 
*  Curse  you!' 

She  saw  him,  but  it  was  like  the  bird, 
gazing  down  from  its  height  at  some 
outsoared  menace  of  a  half-vanished 
earth.  And  her  voice  came  to  him  now 
as  from  those  crystal  distances. 

*No,'  she  said.  'Antonia  has  saved 
herself.  You  drove  her  to  it;  you  made 
it  her  only  way.' 

*  You  drove  her  to  it,  you  cursed  liar. 
I  could  have  made  her  happy.  It  was 
me  she  loved.  Yes,  take  that  in — more 
than  she  loved  Malcolm.  Nothing  stood 
between  us  but  your  lies.  You  de- 
termined and  plotted  it,  when  the  wea- 
pon was  put  into  your  hands  by  our 
folly.  You've  killed  her,  and  you  are 
glad  that  she  is  dead.' 

She  did  not  pause  for  his  revilement. 
Her  mind  was  fixed  in  its  exaltation. 

*No:  it  was  Malcolm  she  loved  more 
dearly.  She  chose  between  you.  She 
knew  herself  too  weak  to  stay.  He 
came  for  her  and  she  has  gone  to  him. 
He  has  forgiven  her.  The  husband  and 
the  wife  are  together.' 

Bevis  leaned  his  head  against  the 
bed-post  and  closed  his  eyes.  The  idle 
folly  of  his  fury  dropped  from  him.  He 
felt  only  a  sick  loathing  and  exhaustion. 

'Leave  me,'  he  muttered.  'You'll 
not  grudge  me  what  I  have  left.  Leave 
me  with  her.  Never  let  me  see  your 
face  again.' 
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Almost  as  if  with  a  glad  docility, 
drawing,  in  the  spring  sunlight,  her 
brilliant  robe  about  her.  Miss  Latimer 
rose,  and  her  face  kept  the  glitter  of 
its  supernatural  triumph.  She  obeyed 
as  if  recognizing  to  the  full  his  claim 
upon  the  distenanted  form  lying  there. 
For  a  moment  only  she  paused  and 


looked  down  at  the  dead  woman,  ud 
he  seemed  then,  dimly,  and  now  indiffer- 
ently,  to  see  on  her  lips  the  pitiless  anle 
of  a  priest  above  a  sacrifidal  victim. 

Then  the  rustle  of  her  robe  passed 
roimd  the  room.  The  door  closed  soft- 
ly behind  her,  and  he  was  alone  with  all 
that  was  left  him  of  Tony. 


{The  End) 


A  PRETTY  QUARREL 


BY  LORD  DUNSANY 


On  one  of  those  unattained,  and  un- 
attainable, pinnacles  that  are  known 
as  the  Bleaks  of  Eerie,  an  eagle  was 
looking  East  with  a  hopeful  presage  of 
blood. 

For  he  knew,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
knowledge,  that  eastward  over  the  dells 
the  dwarfs  were  risen  in  Ulk,  and  gone 
to  war  with  the  demigods. 

The  demigods  are  they  that  were 
bom  of  earthly  women;  but  their  sires 
are  the  elder  gods  who  walked  of  old 
among  men.  Disguised  they  would  go 
through  the  villages  sometimes  in  sum- 
mer evenings,  cloaked  and  unknown  of 
men;  but  the  yoimger  maidens  knew 
them  and  always  ran  to  them  singing, 
for  all  that  their  elders  said :  in  evenings 
long  ago  they  had  danced  to  the  woods 
of  the  oak  trees.  Their  children  dwelt 
out-of-doors  beyond  the  dells  of  the 
bracken,  in  the  cool  and  heathery  lands, 
and  were  now  at  war  with  the  dwarfs. 

Dour  and  grim  were  the  demigods, 
and  had  the  faults  of  both  parents,  and 
would  not  mix  with  men  but  claimed 
the  right  of  their  fathers,  and  would  not 


play  hiunan  games  but  forever  wa« 
prophesying,  and  yet  were  more  fiivo 
lous  than  their  mothers  were,  whom  the 
fairies  had  long  since  buried  in  wiU 
wood-gardens  with  more  than  hunun 
rites. 

And  being  irked  at  their  lack  of  ri^ts 
and  ill-content  with  the  land,  and  hav- 
ing no  power  at  all  over  wind  and  snow, 
and  caring  little  for  the  powers  the}' 
had,  the  demigods  became  idle,  grees)', 
and  slow;  and  the  contemptuous  dwaife 
despised  them  ever. 

The  dwarfs  were  contemptuous  of  all 
things  savoring  of  heaven,  and  of  every- 
thing that  was  even  partly  divine.  They 
were,  so  it  has  been  said,  of  the  seed 
of  man;  but,  being  squat  and  hair>',like 
to  the  beasts,  they  praised  all  beaiii) 
things,  and  bestiality  was  shoiMi  rever- 
ence among  them,  so  far  as  reverence 
was  theirs  to  show.  So  most  of  all  they 
despised  the  discontent  of  the  demigods 
who  dreamed  of  the  courts  of  heavai 
and  power  over  wind  and  snow;  fe 
what  better,  said  the  dwarfs,  could 
demigods  do  than  nose  in  the  earth  for 
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leir  faces  with  mire, 
iheerful  goats  and  be 

eness  caused  by  their 
ed  of  the  gods  and 
'  more  discontented 
>f  or  cared  for  only 
mtil  the  contempt  of 

heard  of  all  these 
3d  no  longer  and  it 
wrar.  They  burned 
xxl  and  dried,  before 

witches,  sharpened 
ide  war  on  the  demi- 

night  over  the  Oolnar 
i  dwarf  with  his  good 
ar-axe  of  his  fathers, 
to  moon  shone;  and 
and  swiftly,  to  come 
the  darkness  beyond 
ring  fat  and  idle  and 

s  light  they  found  the 
d  the  demigods  lying 
side  of  a  hiU.  The 
d  them  warily  in  the 

X  the  gods  love  most 
ind  when  the  seed  of 
3se  nimble  maidens 
it  was  war,  it  was 
them  as  the  god-like 
^n,   enjoyed   in   the 


marble  courts,  or  power  over  wind  and 
snow.  They  all  drew  out  at  once  their 
swords  of  tempered  bronze,  cast  down 
to  them  centuries  since  on  stormy 
nights  by  their  fathers;  drew  them  and 
faced  the  dwarfs;  and  casting  their 
idleness  from  them,  fell  on  them  sword 
to  axe.  And  the  dwarfs  fought  hard 
that  night,  and  bruised  the  demigods 
sorely,  hacking  with  those  huge  axes 
that  had  not  spared  the  oaks.  Yet  for 
all  the  weight  of  their  blows  and  the 
cunning  of  their  adventure,  one  point 
they  had  overlooked:  the  demigods  were 
immortal. 

As  the  fight  rolled  on  toward  morning 
the  fighters  were  fewer  and  fewer;  yet 
for  all  the  blows  of  the  dwarfs,  men  fell 
upon  one  side  only. 

Dawn  came,  and  the  demigods  were 
fighting  against  no  more  than  six;  and 
the  hour  that  follows  dawn,  and  the 
last  of  the  dwarfs  was  gone. 

And  when  the  light  was  clear  on  that 
peak  of  the  Bleaks  of  Eerie,  the  eagle 
left  his  crag  and  flew  grimly  east,  and 
found  it  was  as  he  had  hoped  in  the 
matter  of  blood. 

But  the  demigods  lay  down  in  their 
heathery  lands,  for  once  content  though 
so  far  from  the  courts  of  heaven,  and 
even  half  forgot  their  heavenly  rights, 
and  sighed  no  more  for  power  over  wind 
and  snow. 
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BY  BOBBRT  HAVEN  SCHAUPFLER 


During  my  whole  service  in  France 
up  to  the  day  when  I  rose  from  the  cot 
in  Base  Hospital  14  and  b^an  to  hob- 
ble, I  had  only  one  fiddling  adventure. 

My  regiment  spent  some  time  in  the 
town  of  ChampUtte,  training  for  the 
front  lines.  So  far  as  we  were  aware, 
Champlitte  possessed  but  one  bathtub. 
You  dropped  into  the  bathing  estab- 
lishment every  time  you  passed  that 
way,  and  once  during  the  course  of 
several  weeks  you  probably  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  the  tub  hospitably 
vacant. 

Now,  I  had  known  about  cleanliness 
being  next  to  godliness.  France  showed 
me  that  it  was  but  one  remove  from  the 
divine  art  of  fiddling.  One  day  I  stop- 
ped in  to  make  the  usual  tender  inqui- 
ries after  the  bathtub's  condition.  I  was 
informed  that  it  was  doing  better  than 
was  to  be  expected  imder  the  circum- 
stances, and  that,  if  I  would  honor  a 
chair  in  the  next  room  for  a  little  bit 
with  my  distinguished  presence,  facili- 
ties for  cleanliness  would  soon  be  at  my 
disposal. 

I  was  ushered  into  the  family  parlor. 
The  first  thing  that  I  saw  on  enter- 
ing was  a  'cello.  It  was  sufiering  from 
anaemia,  recessive  gums,  and  that  form 
of  acute  St.  Vitus's  dance  in  the  lum- 
bar regions  known  as  Pernicious  Wolf 
Tone;  but  it  was  still  a  'cello.  Of  course 
I  picked  it  up  and  began  to  play. 

I  n  rushed  madame,  clasping  her  hands 
as  if  in  ecstasy.  In  waddled  grand'- 
mere,  not  in  any  ecstasy,  but  flying 


signals  of  extr^ne  content, 
doed  a  small  boy  and  begs 
about  my  chair,  like  a  yo 
wild  with  jubilation  on  be 
from  long  captivity  and  ofi^ 
bone. 

I  inquired  if  the  bath  wei 

*  Ah,  monsieur  le  lieutens 
we  entreat  you  to  play  i 
You  cannot  know  how  we  1 
for  omr  dear  music  duriuj 
years  when  no  one  has  had 
play.  Butnowitisdifiereni 
messieurs  les  Am6ricains  ^ 
to  achieve  the  victory.' 

I  asked  what  they  wani 
and  they  wanted  the  Medi 
Thais,  copious  extracts  1 
Massenet's  £l6gie,  the  Be 
Jocdyn,  and  the  Sextette 
These  I  dutifully  renderec 
audi^ice  caressed  the  musi 
eyes.  Madame  slipped  oi 
ment  and  returned  with  a  ] 
choicest  wine.  Grand'm^r 
bunch  of  delicious  grape 
arbor  outside  the  door. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  bath 
given  young  Antoine,  the  'c 
some  pointers  on  how  to 
his  property.  While  I  sj 
earnest  gargon  kept  runn 
eager  inquiries  about  how 
arp^gio,  how  to  make  t 
stay  at  C  without  slidir 
zero  every  few  moments, 
gain  the  rare  altitude  of  the 
tion  without  slipping  into  t 
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s  said  and  done  and 

much  ado  to  make 

compensation  for  the 

ig  the  wine  and  the 

adamant.   Had  I  not 

-  lives  and  given  them 

the  peace-time  coming  ? 

wanted  to  play  that 

lends,  Antoine  should 

\  to  whatever  point  I 

.  For  it  was  not  meet 

li  officer  should  bemean 

iform  by  carrying  so 

ian  a  parcel. 

ned  that  I  did  want  to 

:  for  I  had  found  a  pian- 

I  singular  a  fashion  as 

had  found  a  'cello.    I 

'cello  on  the  way  to  a 

d  found  the  pianist  on 

Qtist. 

with  the  texture  and 
he  A.E.F.  bread.  This 
of  life  was  durably  con- 
vood.  It  was  of  so  firm 
only  teeth  of  Bessemer 
diamond  points  could 
month  in,  month  out, 
tact.  Mine,  being  made 
al  enamel  and  a  very 
'e  they  call  pulp,  rained 
e  the  hail  that  plagued 
1,  'Kameradr  and  had 
le  hospital. 

ley  arrived  there,  the 
Jieepish  and  confessed 
had  been  sent  to  France 
ight,  and  had  probably 
[le  submarines.  Unless 
ooth  to  a  wire  and  the 
)  wire  to  a  bullet,  and 
er  and  shot  the  bullet 
»  he  could  n't  help  my 
>lained  that  filling,  not 
ore  pulp  rather  than 
ideal.  But  he  had  n't  a 
could  not  say  when  he 
ids  on  any. 
lir  was  urgent,  and  I 


could  not  let  the  matter  rest  there.  I 
started  forth  to  find  him  some  of  the 
murderous  instruments  of  his  profes- 
sion. It  soon  developed  that  all  the 
local  French  tooth-doctors  were  at  the 
front,  and,  unlike  our  own,  had  all  their 
tools  with  them. 

Hold!  One  of  them  had  been  killed  in 
action.  Perhaps  the  widow  possessed 
his  outfit.  I  hastened  to  the  address 
and  found  a  delightful  lady  who  owned 
a  large  and  representative  memorial 
collection  of  dental  forceps  (from  which 
I  involimtarily  recoiled),  and  a  charm- 
ing niece  who  produced  no  such  efiect 
upon  me. 

This  yoimg  woman,  indeed,  played 
the  piano  remarkably  handily.  I  re- 
vealed my  own  weakness  for  operating 
upon  the  'cello.  We  accordingly  laid 
our  plans  with  affectionate  minuteness 
as  to  what  we  would  make  happen  if  a 
'cello  could  be  discovered.  But  it  never 
was,  imtil  the  day  I  finally  foimd  the 
bathtub  empty. 

The  very  next  evening  I  summoned 
Antoine  with  his  poor,  suffering  old 
bull-fiddle,  and  mademoiselle  and  I 
gave  ourselves  and  the  family  a  con- 
cert. We  did  n't  have  any  music  any- 
where but  in  our  heads.  But  we  had  so 
much  there  that  we  played  all  the  eve- 
ning without  once  repeating  ourselves. 
At  first  she  played,  like  ninety-nine 
pianists  out  of  a  himdred,  a  bit  heavily. 
But  she  made  me  feel  like  the  lord  of 
creation  when  I  murmured  in  her  ear, 
'Let  it  be  light,'  and  it  toas  light.  So  a 
pleasant  time  was  had  by  all. 

Like  most  of  her  countrywomen,  and 
like  most  of  the  English  and  other  peo- 
ples who  had  been  at  war  long  enough 
to  find  a  full  outlet  for  all  their  pent-up 
energies  and  passions,  this  lady  had  no 
prejudice  against  Grerman  music;  so  we 
alternated  Debussy  with  Beethoven 
and  Franck  with  Bach,  to  everybody's 
satisfaction.  And  afterwards,  when  I 
took  Antoine's  'cello  over  to  the  Amer- 
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ican  Officers'  Club  and  played  till  mid- 
night, there  was  the  same  feeling  that 
art  is  international,  and  that  to  cut  off 
German  music  is  no  wiser  than  cutting 
off  your  own  nose  to  spite  your  face. 

It  was  interesting  to  notice  that  this 
feeling  grew  much  more  pronounced  in 
my  regiment  after  we  had  been]  under 
fire.  As  a  rule  I  found  that  the  front- 
line fighting  man  had  little  or  no  prej- 
udice against  Grerman  music.  He  had 
translated  into  action,  and  worked  out 
of  his  system,  that  pent-up  spleen  which 
so  ate  into  the  vitals  of  the  S.O.S.  and 
of  the  good  folks  at  home. 

His  idea  was  somewhat  as  follows: 
*Let's  lap  up  everything  good  that  we 
can  get  out  of  the  Boches,  and  enjoy  it 
to  the  limit!  That 's  the  least  we  can  do  . 
to  get  even  for  the  rats  and  the  mud, 
the  forced  marches,  the  hospitals,  the 
cold  and  the  cooties.'  So  he  consumed  a 
German  tune  with  the  same  gusto  that 
he  showed  in  sampling  the  cigars  and 
schnapps  he  found  in  the  captured  dug- 
out.  I  consider  this  a  healthier  state 
than  being  poisoned  by  the  ingrowing 
morbidness  of  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion. Virulence  against  Grerman  music 
appeared  to  increase  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  agitator's  distance  from 
Germany.  I  remember  that  it  was  a 
telephone  girl  in  the  rearest  of  the  rear 
who  based  her  abhorrence  of  German 
music  on  the  original  ground  that  it 
was  bad  music.  Triumphantly  she 
backed  up  this  contention  with  the 
syllogism:  — 

'Music  is  goodness. 

'The  German  is  not  good. 

'Therefore  the  Grerman  is  not  musi- 
cal' 

Naturally  I  forebore  to  invert  this  ex- 
traordinary proposition  and  come  back 
with:  — 

'Music  is  goodness. 

'The  German  is  musical. 

'Therefore  the  Grerman  is  good,'  — 
for  I  did  not  in  the  least  think  so  my- 


self. I  merely  inquired  of  1 
mildest  of  tones  whether  Bad 
ven,  and  Brahmswere,  then,  x 
In  the  engaging  manner  of 
cornered  ladies,  she  resorted  \ 
invective.  With  wrath  flaal 
her  eyes  she  denounced  me 
grace  to  the  uniform  I  wore. 

It  was  clear  that  my  views 
of  music  had  not  made  a  hil 
telephone  girl.  I  told  myself 
can't  please  anyone  with  e 
any  more  than  you  can  please 
with  anything.  But  this  phi 
reflection  did  little  toward  chi 
For  then  and  there  I  saw  tl 
I  stopped  shooting  the  Bochi 
ing  shot  at  by  them,  and  w< 
I  would  have  to  choose  betwi 
ing  Beethoven,  and  being  sh 
considerable  body  of  noncom 

This  was  a  painful  dilemmi 
going  over  the  top,  it  was  I 
and  other  Boches  of  his  sort 
such  nice,  encouraging  tunes 
the  time  in  my  head,  that  t 
the  whizz-bangs  and  the  I 
and  the  bombs  and  bullets  soi 
less  dismaying  than  they  mi| 
wise  have  sounded.  These  g 
tonic  musicians  released  mo 
energies  toward  the  great  en< 
ing  more  present-day  Germ; 
that  is,  dead.  It  was  a  drol 
catch  Brahms  in  the  act  of  h 
kill  Germans;  for  in  my  u 
solo  position  as  Assistant  B 
Intelligence  OfBcer  during  a 
I  found  no  more  helpful  aide 
composer  of  the  Triumphlied 

My  chief  recollection  of  mi 
trenches  is  of  the  wedding  hyu 
the  highly  uxonous  rats  of 
sang,  as  they  performed  Russi 
on  the  corrugated  iron  of  my 
ranean  dug-out,  and  while  i 
face  as  a  spring-board  for  the  1 
So  I  am  not  going  to  say  muc 
thing  about  fiddlers'  luck  at  i 
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conspicuous    by   its 

IS  one  rare  specimen 
oil,  perhaps  not  ex- 
who  went  into  the 
ffensive  with  us  be- 
sitting  on  top  of  his 
\s  bursting  about  him 
ances  and  intervals. 
Lept  twanging  a  dis- 
id  singing  at  the  top 
Y  voice  —  till  one  of 
Iden  and  final  double- 

dmis  was  the  best  of 
lies  right  up  to  the 

>  Boche  sniper  in  the 
;h  the  hip-bone.  And 

>  during  the  hours  of 

0  stretcher,  borne  by 
rd  amateurs.  And  he 

1  the  time  that  very 
dance  was  cavorting 

motor,  through  the 
ield  hospital, 
ose  high-brow  ambu- 
lo  use  for  low  gear. 
>umedout.  So  every 
a  shdl-hole,  Henry 
;asp  and  had  event- 
)urselves:  *Why  not 
died  by  hand  to  the 
U.  Those  hours  might 
leasant  experience  if 
for  the  Brahms  sex- 
^t  shake  me  until  I 
I  the  words  of  the  an- 
iarling  old  comrades 
re  there  by  my  side. 

n 

in  the  field  hospital 
e  the  two  days  in  the 
al  at  Souilly.  Dead 
two  days  in  the  filthy 
where  you  lay  with 
[  oflicer  six  inches 
,  tended  by  a  pic- 


turesque old  ruflkn  named  Philippe, 
who  Imew  but  one  word  of  English.  At 
last  the  stretchers  jolted  us  into  a  long 
chilly  paradise  of  clean  sheets  and  real 
American  girb,  who  gave  us  baths  and 
cups  of  cocoa. 

We  were  in  luck.  All  the  hospitals 
were  full  up.  Those  who  were  wounded 
after  that  must  take  their  chances  of 
lying  on  the  dry  side  of  a  hedge  in  the 
cold  rain. 

llie  surgeon  major  came  through 
with  his  bunch  of  catalogue  cards,  the 
Who's  Who  of  Ward  4.  He  paused  be- 
side  my  bed,  ran  his  finger  over  them, 
picked  one  out,  read  it,  ^en  glanced  at 
me  with  a  sharp  look. 

'Schaufiler,'  I  could  hear  him  mur- 
mur; 'bom  in  Austria.' 

I  could  see  suspicion  dawning  in  the 
major's  eyes.  Already  I  foresaw  myself 
marked  down  as  a  possible  spy  and 
carried  out  and  laid  under  a  hedge  to 
make  room  for  some  Captain  John 
Smith,  bom  in  Topeka.  There  was  a 
look  of  bigoted  conviction  about  that 
major,  which  told  me  how  useless  it 
would  be  to  explain  that  three  of  my 
four  grandparents  had  been  Plymouth 
Bock  Yankees,  and  that  the  fourth,  he 
who  had  thoughtlessly  endowed  me 
with  my  too  Teutonic  name,  had  been 
an  American  citizen.  When  they  are 
not  on  the  trail  of  spies,  the  higher 
army  oflicers  do  not  bother  much  with 
listening  to  such  fine-drawn  and  subtle 
distinctions  as  these.  I  could  almost 
hear  this  train  of  logic  forming  itself 
in  the  major's  mind:  — 

'His  name  is  German; 

'He  was  bom  in  Austria; 

'Therefore  he  must  be  a  spy.* 

I  braced  myself  for  the  conflict,  look- 
ed at  the  major,  and  prepared  to  speak. 
But,  as  I  did  so,  his  expression  changed. 
All  at  once  a  flash  of  eager  curiosity 
replaced  the  look  of  hostile  suspicion. 

'Look  here,'  he  said,  'you  don't  hap- 
pen to  come,  do  you,  from  that  famfly 
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of  American  missionaries  that  was  bom 
all  over  creation?' 

*Yes,  sir/ 

The  major  grew  excited. 

'Is  Captain  Charles  Schauffler  any 
relative  of  yours?* 

*My  brother/ 

The  major's  hand  shot  out. 

*Put  it  there,  old  man!  Charlie's 
about  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the 
world.  Why,  I  just  operated  on  two  of 
his  boys  before  coming  abroad.' 

*  Yes,  and  now  they  're  both  serving 
in  France  along  with  three  other  neph- 
ews pf  mine.' 

'Look  here,  what  relation  are  you 
to  the  R.  H.  S.  who  writes  about  fid- 
dlers in  the  Atlantic  f* 

In  a  subdued  voice,  for  fear  of  losing 
caste  with  my  brother  officers  in  the 
nei^boring  beds,  I  explained  the  na- 
ture of  my  relationship  to  that  slave  of 
the  quill. 

The  major  seemed  taken  aback. 

*  Good  heavens!'  he  cried.  *  And  to 
think  that  I  was  just  on  the  point  of 
denouncing  you  as  a  spy!' 

Again  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the 
hand  and  told  me  that  he  had  all  my 
books  in  his  library. 

'My  colleague  the  medical  major 
must  know  of  this  at  once,'  exclaimed 
my  new  friend.  'He  has  often  men- 
tioned your  stuff  to  me.  He  is  a  faith- 
ful Atlantic  reader,  and  you  will  find 
him  a  bang-up  musical  amateur.' 

He  hurried  away  and,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, brought  back  a  person  whom 
I  shall  always  regard  as  one  of  the 
largestpsouled  and  warmest-hearted  of 
all  my  friends.  The  medical  niiajor's 
first  words  to  me  were  wholly  character- 
istic of  the  man:  — 

'What  can  I  get  you?* 

Any  soldier  who  has  ever  traveled  a 
couple  of  hundred  miles  by  slow  freight 
between  wound  and  base  hospital  will 
know  how  welcome  these  words  sound- 
ed. All  honor  to  the  dauntless  ambu- 


lance drivers  and  the  coi 
hospital  orderlies!  Buthov 
steal!  By  the  time  I  reachc 
had  lost  everyth'ng  I  pos» 
the  clothes  on  my  back  an 
matic  pistol.  And  every  & 
who  fliwed  me,  and  every  i 
ly  who  tended  me,  had  trie 
steal  that  Savage.  I  pres 
posterity  only  by  lying  c 
upon  it.  Uncomfortable, 
but  the  only  sure  way.  If 
had  possessed  any  of  th< 
of  an  ^gg,  or  I  of  a  hen,  I 
fore  reaching  Base  14,  have 
a  considerable  flock  of  lit 
My  success  in  keeping  the 
extraordinary.  Nineteen  oi 
ward  out  of  twenty  had  b 
of  their  pistols  early  in  th< 
had  had  their  money-bel 
soon  as  they  went  under 
field  hospital. 

'What  can  I  get  you?* 
blessed  major. 

'Toothpaste,  a  toothbr 
sweater,'  I  replied  without 
hesitation. 

He  nodded,  and  retume 
hour,  carrying  a  khaki  ki 
med  with  all  these,  and  sue 
luxuries  as  socks,  dental  flo 
chiefs,  cigarettes,  a  comb, 
materials.  Praised  be  hi 
consider  seriously  dedicati 
book  to  him  and  the  suig< 
not  throw  me  out  in  the  rai 
measure  I  shall  put  in  the  7 
and  the  Mars  Hospital  Cei 

The  medical  major  used 
and  sit  down  on  my  bed  f 
least  twice  a  day.  I  found 
intelligent  amateur  musici 
mouths  would  water  as  v 
historic  performances  we  h 
the  Chicago  Orchestra,  the 
the  Olive  Meads,  Bauer,  a 
witch,  and  how  jolly  it  ^ 
we  two  might  play  the  Fr 
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the  major  eventually 
>rery  able  pianist. 
1  you  can  hobble,'  he 
m  I  '11  dig  you  up  some 
nd  we  'U  have  fun.' 
g  this  good  Samaritan 
could  navigate,  was  to 
ivate  room  at  my  dis- 
i  daytime.  This  was  a 
ong  hours  of  solitude 
y  of  French  novels 
a  even  more  delicious 
9  sheets  had  been  on 
he  cattle-car. 
ny  kind  passing  well, 
md  a  half  I  had  lived 
f  and  night  in  their  im- 
ze.  And  such  is  the 
musical  ear  that  there 
tsibility  of  ever  indulg- 
thoughts  if  any  of  the 
inging,  whistling,  play- 
aph,  or  snoring  —  and 
y  always  doing  one  or 
the  chLfiks,  of  course, 
:h  profanity  of  the  first 
IS  something  musical 
irse,  if  well  performed. 
>f  profanity  was  never 

hen  the  audible  world 
Luch  with  me,  I  have. 
e  Utopian  type  of  uni- 
y  enjoined  by  such  en- 
ilt  Whitman  must  be 
unmusical  folk  to  at- 
in.  People  whose  ears 
larly  sensitive  have  a 
L  Sight,  smell,  taste, 
et  along  in  almost  any 
dliness  and  geniality, 
ok  or  underlook  ugli- 
er deliberatelv  close 
You  can  light  {a  cigar 
le  against  an  evil  odor, 
niong  cannibals  or  into 
are  rarely  obliged  to 
date.  As  for  rubbing 
crowd,  I  for  one  have 


seldom  rubbed  an  elbow  that  did  not 
give  me  an  interesting  wireless  message 
revealing  things  about  the  owner's  per- 
sonality that  he  perhaps  did  not  him- 
self know. 

But  as  for  the  chap  who  whistles  be- 
tween his  teeth,  or  sings  out  of  tune,  or 
twangs  a  degenerate  guitar  with  wire- 
loose  strings  in  the  next  bed  for  twelve 
hours  a  day,  while  expressing  in  a 
cracked  voice  a  Freudian  wish  for  *a 
girl  just  like  the  girl  that  married  dear 
old  dad,'  it  is  passing  hard  for  the  mu- 
sician to  keep  on  loving  him  in  the  fra- 
ternal manner  reconmiended  by  Leaves 
of  Grass. 

This  fact  used  to  sadden  me  UAtil  I 
happened  to  stumble  one  day  upon  the 
poem  where  Whitman  tried  to  write  in 
a  sophisticated  manner  about  the  art  of 
music.  There  I  found  him  lavishing  his 
praises  on  'Italia's  peerless  composi- 
tions,' especially  the  *  trombone  duo' 
in  Emani,  and  discovered  that  those 
third-ratars  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer 
were  just  about  Walt's  top  speed  in  a 
musical  maimer  of  speaking.  The  dis- 
covery made  me  easier  in  my  mind. 
Anybody  who  felt  that  way  would 
naturally  experience  no  difficulty  in 
pouring  out  unstinted  floods  of  love 
upon  the  man  who,  for  twelve  Jiours  a 
day,  audibly  yearned  for  a  girl  accord- 
ing to  Freud.  But  there  was  evidently 
something  wrong  with  the  good  gray 
poet's  ears. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
was  very  much  more  musical  than  a 
certain  one  of  the  nine  directors  of  the 
late  Pittsbiurgh  S3miphony  Orchestra. 
The  orchestra  was  giving  a  sununer 
concert  at  the  country  club  while  this 
gentleman  was  entertaining  a  party  of 
friends,  and  they  found  some  difficulty 
in  making  themselves  heard  above  the 
sounds  of  the  s3miphony .  He  called  the 
waiter  at  length,  and  said,  *  Waiter,  go 
to  Mr.  Bemthaler,  the  man  who  is 
waving  the  stick  up  there,  and  tell  him 
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to  play  in  a  minor  k^y  so  we  can  hear 
each  other  talk/ 

I  think  this  gentleman  would  have 
fitted  admirably  into  old  Walt's  demo- 
cratic Utopia.  To  be  a  real  hearty 
Whitmanian  you  have  to  have  either 
rather  blunt  senses,  or  the  power  to  dis- 
regard the  superficial  and,  by  an  act 
of  divination,  pierce  below  the  surface 
and  appreciate  the  essential  truth, 
goodness,  and  beauty  hidden  there. 
Only,  if  ypu  are  anything  of  a  musician, 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  see  beauty  be- 
neath ugliness  than  to  hear  it! 

Therefore,  when  the  medical  major 
crowned  his  royal  gift  of  toothpaste  et 
cetera,  by  lending  me  his  room  and  his 
oil-stove,  it  was  passing  pleasant  to 
escape  suddenly  into  the  possibility  of 
resuming  my  year-long  habit  of  quiet 
reflection  —  to  evoke  my  auto-comrade 
again,  and  after  shaking  him  cordially 
by  the  hand  and  slapping  him  on  the 
back,  find  out  what  he  had  been  up  to 
all  the  time  since  I  entered  Plattsbxurg 
and  gave  him  the  go-by. 

Sometimes  the  major  would  drop  in 
for  a  few  moments  of  chat  between  his 
tireless  rounds,  and  we  would  talk  real 
talk.  Whenever  I  b^an  to  thank  him 
for  his  kindness,  he  would  always  shut 
me  up  in  a  determined  and  flattering 
manner,  saying  that  he  was  an  Atlantic 
reader  and  had  to  get  even  with  me  for 
various  pleasant  quarters  of  an  hoiur. 

Before  long,  when  I  could  hobble 
two  hundred  yards,  the  major  told  me 
to  go  and  consult  the  ear  doctor  in  the 
neighboring  hospital. 

*But,'  I  objected,  *  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  my  ears.' 

The  major  over-rode  me. 

'Yes,  there  isl  As  yoiur  superior  of- 
ficer, I  command  you  to  see  Lieutenant 

F f  and  tell  him  you  play  the  'cello. 

He  '11  give  you  something  that  will  help 
you.' 

So  I  made  my  way,  in  a  puzzled  state, 
ver  to.  Base  35  and  sat  around  in 


Lieutenant  F 's  clinic  an 

him  do  complicated  and  skil 
to  the  ears  of  many  a  dougl 
ally  he  said;  — 

*Now,  Loot,  I'll  treat  you 

I  eyed  his  murderous  arraj 
with  considerable  conserval 
instead  of  cutting  me  up,  he  1 
apron,  washed  his  hands,  a 
way  to  his  sleeping-quarters 
thing  I  saw  there  showed  n 
Ear  Man  was  going  to  tre 
was  a  'cello  that  dangled  b; 
from  a  nail  in  the  door,  lil 
that  the  surgeon  major  hac 
me  for. 

I  fell  upon  it  with  loud,  c 
cries.  The  Ear  Man  inuned 
duced  a  flute  from  the  burei 
and  we  b^an,  without  a  sec 
itation,  on  that  time-hon 
known  as  Titl's  'Serenade.' 

When  the  Ear  Man's  brea 
recalled  the  fact  that  I  hac 
practically  my  first  infant  I 
the  flute.  So  we  swapped  ii 
and  did  La  Paloma,  By  th 
had  amassed  a  large  and  ei 
audience  of  medical  men  in 
room,  and  they  demanded  a  [ 
ranging  all  the  way  from  'Jus 
Prayer  at  Twilight,'  to  'N 
God,  to  Thee,'  which  last  s 
impolitely  pointed  out  to  th 
more  appropriately  be  playc 
patients. 

,  All  this  time  my  subcor 
was  busy  with  the  fact  that 
touched  a  'cello  since  before 
I  enjoyed  the  pleasantly  pic 
trast  between  the  feel  of  bi 
and  automatic  triggers  and 
novel  but  agreeable  taxtur 
strings  and  a  'c^Uo  bow. 

Mess-call  sounding,  the  ai 
sisted  that  we  adjourn  wit 
struments,  and  serenade  the 
officers.  The  incident  turned 
all  the  more  enjoyable  when 
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covered  that  he  was  a 
er»  the  medical  corps 
rmed  me  that  said 
tly  arrived  in  France 
only  sixty  kilometres 

1  across  the  raiboad 
IT  Man's  'cello.  The 
med  when  he  saw  it. 
t  my  nurses  are  keen 
them  about  you  and 
escribed.  Won't  you 
ght  at  their  club?' 
'11  accompany  me.^ 
*s  face  fell  an  octave. 
KX)r  boys  are  proba^- 
bre  morning.  I  can't 
n.  But  did  n't  I  hear 
lad  foimd  a  pianist  in 

It  had  come  about 
d  halfway  down  the 
from  my  own  r^- 
on  I  had  heard  some- 
dopin  toftly  to  him- 
;  it  excellently  wdl. 
d  the  sound  to  Cap- 
I  whistled  an  answer- 
[  as  surprised  as  I  had 

dium  of  hospital  life 
musical  contest  of 
rould  start  a  melody, 
e  could  not  take  it  up 
3d,  the  starter  would 
mid,  however,  he  got 
>ther  fellow.  The  of- 
"vening  bunks  disre- 
ipings  as  things  for- 
res. 

Nhexi  one  of  us  was 
a  Brahms  symphony, 
e  far  end  of  the  ward 
t  with  el^ance  and 

d  I  jerked  oxur  heads 

and  discovered  this 

e  of  Brahms  to  be 

nking  patient  of  the 


ward,  the  man  with  the  shrapnel  hole 
in  his  hip. 

In  high  excitement  I  pulled  on  bath- 
robe and  slippers  and  made  my  way 
down  the  aisle.  After  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  him,  I  knew  that  I 
had  discovered  a  musical  amateur 
twenty-one  karats  fine.  His  memory 
for  melodies  was  all-compendious,  his 
taste  was  like  refined  gold,  and  he  play- 
ed the  piano. 

When  I  came  to  him  that  evening 
and  showed  him  the  Ear  Man's  'cello, 
and  said  that  the  nurses  were  keen  for 
some  music,  and  did  he  feel  able  to  get 
as  far  as  the  club  and  accompany  mea 
bit,  he  painfully  dragged  on  his  clothes, 
crowned  all  with  a  leather  jerkin  (for 
his  very  blouse  had  been  stolen  by  some 
ambulance  driver  who  was  no  respecter 
of  rank),  and  we  hobbled  forth  tlut)ugh 
the  deep  mud  for  which  the  Mars  Hos- 
pital Centre  was  notorious. 

But  before  I  had  time  to  strip  off 
the  Ear  Man's  'cello's  chemise.  Major 
W lurched  at  the  keys  like  a  starv- 
ing man  —  and  the  heavens  were  open- 
ed. What  was  that  wonderful  piece  he 
was  playing?  It  b^an  like  a  sort  of 
cross  between  Ropartz  and  Beger. 
But  after  a  few  bars  I  could  have  sworn 
it  was  some  master-work  of  Franck 
that  had  somehow  escaped  my  ears  till 
that  moment.  Pretty  soon  it  sounded 
like  a  great  but  unknown  piece  by 
Bach,  and  then  it  turned  into  a  mighty 
four-part  fugue  such  as  Beethoven 
ought  to  have  written,  but  never  got 
around  to. 

*What  on  earth  is  that?'  I  half 
shouted  when  the  major  crashed  the 
final  chord. 

'Oh,  just  a  little  thing  that  occurred 
to  me.* 

I  gasped.  'You  don't  mean  that  you 
improvised  it?' 

I  had  heard  it  said  that  there  was 
only  one  musician  alive  who  could  im- 
provise really  well,  and  that  he  always 
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improvised  on  the  same  theme.  But 
this  revelation  was  beginning  to  make 
me  doubt  it. 

*  Yes,'  said  he  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 
'Now  let 's  have  a  look  at  your  music' 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me  until  then, 
but  there  was  no  music. 

'Never  mind,' said  the  major.  'What 
are  a  few  printed  sheets  between  friends? 
Let's  find  out  what  the  audience  would 
like  to  hear.' 

llie  head  nurse  said,  'The  Bach  Air 
in  D  major';  and  the  major  played 
that  exacting  accompaniment  out  of  his 
head,  with  a  caressing,  delicate  touch 
and  a  meticulous  exactitude  which 
showed  me  that  he  was  the  fabulous 
golden  accompanist  at  the  foot  of  the 
rainbow,  and  that  I  had  at  length 
caught  up  to  him. 

A  tall  blonde  insisted  on  being  car- 
ried back  to  old  Virginny,  and  the  ma- 
jor variegated  the  journey  with  new  and 
richer  harmonies,  and  a  playfully  con- 
trapuntal bass. 

Then  the  good  angel  we  affectionately 
termed  'The  Corporal,'  she  who  had 
given  us  that  memorable  bath  when  we 
emerged  from  the  cattle-car  incrusted 
with  all  the  strata  of  geologic  France, 
demanded  Wagner.  And  we  rendered 
right  lustily  Si^ried's  Rhine  Journey, 
the  Grail  Procession,  the  Grood  Fri- 
day Spell,  Si^mund's  Love  Song,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  TannhJiiuser  and 
Meisterringer  overtures. 


To  please  little  Miss  Fli 
we  coquetted  with  Dvora 
esque^  while  the  major  foun 
gers  enough  to  render  *Th 
at  Home'  at  the  same  tim 
cellently  successful  musical 

Then,  after  doing  a  lot  < 
Beethoven  Sonata  at  the 
that  very  creative  listener, 
major,  who  had  dropped 
the  marriage  ceremony, 
nearly  aU  the  works  of  Ste] 
and  the  Allied  national  air 
forgetting  poor  Russia,  m 
improvising  the  while  the 
ningly  florid  figurated  bast 
most  gorgeous  new  harmo 
national  air  ever  tried  on  lili 
bonnet. 

And  then  the  surgeon  m^ 
drove  us  to  bed,  on  the  pr 
casualties  must  not  get  ovei 
And  he  even  insisted  on  ca 
'cello  with  his  own  hands  Ix 
the  mud  to  the  Ear  Man.  ] 
that  he  felt  so  jubilant  over 
with  real  music  again  aftc 
months  that,  were  it  not  f 
graphy  of  the  pianist's  won 
own,  he  would  feel  like  shpi 
hip,  hooray!* 

And  thus  it  was  that  m] 
the  Atlantic,  when  things  c 
pinch,  procured  me  tooth 
tude,  a  sweater,  companion 
and  fiddlers'  luck. 
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THE  UNBELIEVER    . 

BY  ALICE  BROWN 

[f  I  am  blind  and  cannot  see 
rhe  gaunt,  stark-limbed,  acciu'sM  tree 
lYhereon,  men  say.  You  died  for  me  — 
Muerere,  Domine. 

[f  I  am  deaf  and  cannot  hear 
If  our  skyey  promise  falling  clear, 
^or,  in  my  need.  Your  whisper  near  — 
MUerere^  Domine. 

[f  I  am  lame  and  cannot  tread 
rhe  starlit  path  the  Magi  led, 
Po  bow  before  Your  manger-bed  — 
MUererCr,  Domine. 

[f  in  my  unoonsenting  mind 
^or  gem  nor  pebble  I  can  find 
fo  fit  Your  temple,  man-designed  — 
Miserere^  Domine. 

[f  in  my  pierced  and  drowning  heart, 
Fransfixed  by  the  Arch-Doubter's  dart, 
[  cannot  feel  You  salve  the  smart  — 
Miserere^  Domine, 

ind  if  at  last  unshriven  I  wait 
kt  the  bright  barrier  of  Your  gate, 
\nd  see  You  shrined  in  mystfp^state  — 
Mieererey  Domine. 
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PROFITEERING  AND  PRICES 


BY  MELVm  T.  COPELAND 


Where  are  the  profiteers?  The  coun- 
try has  been  combed  by  federal  agents, 
state  commissions,  and  local  grand 
juries,  in  a  search  for  the  profiteers  on 
whom  is  laid  the  blame  for  high  prices. 
What  is  the  result?  The  proprietor  of  a 
little  grocery  store  in  Wiscasset,  Maine, 
was  haled  to  court  in  Portland,  accord- 
ing to  metropolitan  newspaper  reports, 
because  he  charged  a  couple  of  cents 
too  much  for  sugar.  A  small  shoe  r^ 
tailer  is  said  to  have  been  indicted, 
perhaps  unjustly,  by  a  grand  jury 
in  South  Carolina  for  taking  a  profit 
somewhat  above  normal.  A  fiim  of 
shoe  retailers,  in  Provid^ice,  Rhode 
Island,  was  fined  $8500,  according  to 
published  statements,  for  instructing  its 
salesmen  to  obtain  as  high  prices  as 
possible.  Here  and  there  a  few  similar 
instances  have  been  reported.  Yet  at 
the  opening  of  the  year  IMO  prices 
were  still  tending  upwards.  This  is 
practically  the  net  result  of  the  expend- 
iture of  several  millions  of  public  money. 

The  blame  for  high  prices  has  been 
placed  most  frequently  upon  the  r^ 
tailer.  And  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  retailer  is  the  last  party 
through  whose  hands  the  merchandise 
passes  on  its  route  to  the  consumer,  and 
his  prices  are  the  only  ones  with  which 
the  consumer  is  familiar.  Secondly,  the 
retailer,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  a 
small  business  man;  he  is  less  able  to  de- 
fend himself  than  the  ^olesaler  or  the 
manufacturer.  Yet  the  figures  that 
have  been  collected  for  several  years 
by  the  Biureau  of  Business  Research  of 
Harvard  University  indicate  that,  gen- 
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erally  speaking,  operati 
several  of  the  leading  re 
sale  trades  have  advance 
idly  as  prices.  The  rat 
to  sales  has  shown  no  r 

Although  occasional  i 
normally  large  profits  m 
theless,  if  the  average 
to  sell  his  merchandise 
just  covered  what  he  pai 
plus  his  operating  expi 
ing  prices  ordinarily  wo 
only  from  two  to  six  per 
ing  to  consumers  by  wi| 
profits  in  retail  and  whc 
would  be  small. 

A  similar  analysis  w 
show  much  the  same  re 
facturing  industries.  Bu 
active,  and  there  have  b 
mercial  failures  during  t 
four  years  than  in  nom 
the  responsibility  for  hi 
not  be  pinned  to  any  on( 
of  business  men,  farmei 
Honesty  and  fairminde 
ness  practice  are  certair 
as  at  any  time  in  the  pa: 

In  nearly  all  branchi 
and  trade,  prices  of  raw 
finished  products  have 
advances  since  1914.  ^ 
erous  occupations  also  1 
in  nearly  the  same  propo 
Tochers,  clergymen,  ar 
groups  dependent  on  ft 
incomes  are  about  the  on 
are  not  receiving  substa 
money  compensation  foi 
than  was  the  case  six  ye 
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1  rise  in  prices  is  not 

ion  in  the  world's  his- 

irred  imder  similar  cir- 

epast. 

liar  instance  the  gen- 

3  in  the  United  States 

by  the  influx  of  gold 

years  of  the  war.  It 
0  in  part  to  the  heavy 
ic  and  foreign,  arising 
^ve  processes  of  the 
that  were  only  partial- 
ei  by  the  fon^  and 
nies  of  manufacturers 

In  some   industries 
>ther  contributing  fac^ 

short  cotton  crop. 
x>n,  however,  for  the 
le  in  prices  which  has 
ver  a  year  since  the 
rmistice,  has  been  the 

credit  and  currency 
rkings  of  the  Federal 

system.  This  system 
rable  features,  but  it 
Lial  soiux^e  of  inflation, 
d  under  war  conditions 
nber,  1919,  a  high  de- 
WBS  brought  about, 
leserve  system  b^an 
4.  From  July  1, 1914, 
he  amount  of  currency 
the  United  States  in- 
K),0(K),  or  71  per  cent. 
[>f  increase  in  currency 
iring  these  years  was 
d  as  during  the  fifteen 
^14,  which  also  was  a 
lly  rising  prices,  llie 
to  our  currency  have 
D  of  Federal  Reserve 
es,  or  paper  money,  are 
isis  of  credit  granted 
Reserve  banks,  which 
wers'  notes  for  other 
s  been  also  an  increase 
Jng  from  loans  —  an- 
xiit  inflation. 
Snanoe  the  war,  the 


United  States  govemm^it  did  not 
issue  paper  money  directly,  as  was 
done  to  excess  in  most  of  the  Eiuopean 
countries.  Yet  the  issue  of  paper 
money  was  stimulated  indirectly  by 
inducing  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  give  especially  favorable  terms  for 
credit  based  on  government  bonds. 
Large  quantities  of  war  bonds  became 
the  security  for  the  issue  of  Federal  Re- 
serve notes.  The  amount  of  currency 
in  circulation  was  increased  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  merchandise  produced.  More  ciur- 
rency  and  no  more  goods  has  meant 
higher  prices.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  also  permitted  a  large  expansion 
of  credit  and  currency  by  its  liberal 
terms  for  rediscounts  on  ordinary  com- 
mercial loans.  The  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  financing  the  war  may  have 
been  the  wisest  one  to  follow.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  remains  that,  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  Eiuope,  infla- 
tion is  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  price  troubles  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  widespread  social  unrest. 

To  show  how  inflation  works,  take 
the  following  example,  stated  in  its 
simplest  terms. 

A  shoe  manufacturer  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  goes  to  a  bank  for  a 
loan.  The  amount  that  the  bank  will 
lend  him  is  strongly  influenced  by  his 
net  assets,  especially  by  the  value  of 
the  materials  and  merchandise  on 
hand,  cash,  and  the  amount  of  sound 
debts  owed  him  by  his  customers,  as 
compared  with  his  current  liabilities. 
With  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  received 
from  the  bank,  the  manufacturer  buys 
raw  material  and  hires  labor.  If  it  is 
easy  for  him  to  secure  the  loan,  be- 
cause of  the  ability  of  the  bank  to  re- 
discount his  notes  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  the 
manufacturer  does  not  hesitate  to  bid 
up  the  market  for  materials  and  to 
offer  higher  wages  to  secure  workmen. 
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The  higher  the  prices  paid  for  materials 
and  labor,  the  greater  is  the  value  that 
is  placed  on  his  stock  on  hand  when  he 
seeks  the  next  loan.  Such  credit, 
granted  leniently  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  bank  to  turn  round  and 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  has  rolled  up 
prices  like  a  snowball. 

The  amount  of  credit  granted  on  any 
particular  occasion  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  existing  prices.  Yet,  as 
soon  as  the  credit  is  granted,  it  imme- 
diately tends  to  increase  prices  by  plac- 
ing new  buying  power  in  the  hajids  of 
the  party  who  has  received  the  loan. 
In  other  words,  the  statement  that  the 
increase  in  currency  and  credit  has 
been  the  restdt  of  high  prices  is  based 
on  a  fallacious  and  oft-exploded  theory. 
Inflation  is  the  cause,  not  the  result. 
By  granting  loans  without  proper 
restraint,  moreover,  inflation  increases 
until  banking  resources  can  stand  the 
strain  no  longer,  and  the  bubble  bursts. 
Several  of  the  worst  commercial  crises 
in  the  past  have  resulted  from  inflation. 

In  November,  1919,  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  at  New  York — the  pivo- 
tal point  —  and  at  Boston  began  to  in- 
crease their  rediscount  rates.  This  in- 
dicated that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
was  attempting  to  check  inflation,  and 
resulted  immediately  in  bringing  down 
the  prices  of  securities  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket. But  up  to  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1920,  no  effect  on  commodity 
prices  had  been  shown.  Another  sub- 
stantial increase  in  rediscount  rates 
was  made  on  January  £3,  1920.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  still  more 
drastic  action  is  necessary  to  curtail 
the  demand  for  commercial  loans,  un- 
less in  the  meantime  a  crisis  is  precipi- 
tated by  other  forces.  At  all  events,  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
ev&i  if  somewhat  belated,  is  a  sound 
public  policy. 

Large    quantities    of   merchandise, 
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such  as  shoes,  hosiery,  and  ( 
have  been  ordered  by  whole 
retailers  for  delivery  during 
months  of  1920  at  prices  twen 
per  cent  above  those  that 
autumn.  There  are  some  i 
that  additional  increases  a 
pated  for  the  coming  fall  se 
carry  on  their  business  at  th 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  as  ^ 
manufacturers,  will  require  m 
credits  than  heretofore.  Tl 
will  fall  on  the  banks.  It  u 
if  the  resources  even  of  tk 
Reserve  system  are  great  enoi 
ry  this  additional  burden.  If] 
must  come  down.  It  is  alsc 
if  the  public  will  pay  these  } 
ces.  If  not,  the  goods  must  I 
what  they  will  bring,  in  orde 
merchants  may  pay  their  bil 

Once  the  upward  moveme 
ces  is  stopped,  loss  of  confide 
ably  will  result,  and  a  period 
readjustment  will  begin.  Sot 
terareadjustment  will  be  force 
means.  The  longer  deflatioi 
poned  by  laxity  in  granting  < 
greater  will  be  the  eventual 
imposed  upon  business  and  t 

For  many  commodities, 
luxuries,  the  demand  from  < 
has  been  unusually  heavy  d 
period  of  rising  prices.  Thi 
has  been  stimulated  by  the 
inflation  in  suddenly  anc 
augmenting  money  wages  i 
monetary  income  of  a  porti 
conmiunity.  Some  workmen 
producing  no  more  than  in 
have  been  purchasing  exper 
and  shirts;  their  wives  and 
have  been  buying  silk  stocl 
other  luxuries  to  which  they 
previously  accustomed.  So 
consiuners  have  had  their  i 
comes  abnormally  increased, 
too  have  been  spending  mo 
recklessly.  This  is  the  demani 
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I  some  extent  at  least, 
trade  of  recent  months. 
I  requirements  of  the 
3ver,  are  not  yet  being 
icilities  for  producing 
;  are  not  being  suffi- 
.  Most  manufacturers 
>out  expanding  their 
»ent  conditions.   The 

country  cannot  now 
)  adequate  equipment. 

accumulated  demand 
rhich  is  not  being  filled 
or  labor  and  materials 
It  high  levels, 
portion  of  the  unusual 
Y  of  recent  months, 
be  attributed,  not  to 
ising  from  curtailed 
ring  the  war,  but  to 
business  is  not  built 
,tion. 
►f  currency  and  credit, 

prices,  is  one  of  the 
cial  unrest.  That  this 
the  result  under  simi- 
1  this  country  and  in 

is  a  lesson  clearly 
\  Throughout  Europe 
ocial  unrest  have  been 
d  by  the  vast  quanti- 
ney  issued  during  the 
The  Bolsheviki  have 
r  roubles  as  volumin- 
3cklessly  as  assigncUs 
\g  the  French  Revolu- 
I  the  same  results, 
rermany  are  almost 
eiper  money  that  soon 
js.  France  and  Italy 
*  from  sound  monetary 
;  Britain  issued  a  large 
iT  money  during  the 
(light  extent  have  any 
I  taken  steps  to  rehab- 
sncies.   In  the  United 

fortunately  was  less 
lligerent  countries  of 
1  standard  was  main- 


tained; and  the  recent  action  of  tlie 
Federal  Reserve  Board  indicates  that 
in  this  country  the  period  of  increas- 
ing inflation  definitely  has  come  to  an 
end.  It  appears  that  our  government 
at  last  has  taken  action  —  the  only 
practical  action  —  which  eventually 
wiU  result  in  bringing  prices  down. 

The  process  of  deflation  may  bring 
with  it  temporary  hardships  to  busi- 
ness. These  hardships,  nevertheless, 
will  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  We  shall 
suffer  less  from  this  process  of  read- 
justment, if  it  comes  soon,  than  we 
should  suffer  were  the  upward  swing 
of  prices  to  go  further,  and  eventu- 
ally come  down  with  a  severe  crash. 
If  prices  were  to  continue  to  rise,  omr 
labor  problems  would  become  far  more 
difiicult  than  any  that  we  have  yet  ex- 
perienced. Another  rapid  increase  in 
prices  would  furnish  the  radical  agita- 
tor with  the  best  ammunition  that  he 
could  wish.  Under  present  conditions, 
an  additional  rise  in  prices  would  en- 
able the  radicals  to  secure  sympathy  in 
many  quarters  where  their  preachings 
ordinarily  are  not  heeded.  For  these 
reasons,  temporary  hardships  during 
the  period  of  deflation  are  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  safeguarding  our  institu- 
tions. Once  this  fundamental  readjust- 
ment is  made,  a  period  of  real  and  wide- 
spread prosperity  may  be  expected. 

As  for  proflteering,  most  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  can  be  freed 
from  that  charge.  They  are  not  to  be 
relieved  to  the  slightest  degree,  how- 
ever, from  their  public  responsibility 
to  introduce  more  economical  methods 
into  their  factories  and  stores,  and  to 
pass  on  the  savings  in  the  form  of 
lower  prices  to  the  public.  Operating 
expenses  in  many  retail  stores,  for  ex- 
ample, are  unnecessarily  high.  It  is  the 
duty  of  merchants  to  work  out  prac- 
tical means  whereby  these  expenses 
eventually  can  be  reduced  by  better 
and  more  economical  management. 
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Of  the  many  impressive  revelations 
of  the  great  world-war,  none  was  more 
impressive  than  that  of  the  supreme 
im[>ortance  of  education.  In  Russia 
and  Prussia,  the  whole  world  witnessed 
the  dire  disaster  resulting,  in  the  one 
case,  from  the  lack  of  universal  educa- 
tion, in  the  other,  from  misdirected,  or 
falHc  education.  And  both  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  our  own  country 
have  been  easily  traceable  to  the  excel- 
lencies and  the  deficiencies  respectively 
of  oureducational  provisionsand  efforts. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  stock  of  these 
impressive  revelations;  to  look  into  the 
demands  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
future.  Now  is  the  time  for  America  to 
set  earnestly  about  the  reorganization 
and  development  of  her  whole  school 
undertaking,  that  the  shortcomings  of 
the  past  may  be  promptly  corrected, 
that  preparation  may  be  rapidly  made 
to  meet  the  larger  opportunities  and  to 
bear  the  heavier  responsibilities  that 
are  confronting  us. 

Let  us  try  to  sketch  in  broad  outlines 
merely  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  an  educational  programme,  indeed 
a  minimum  programme,  such  as  is 
immediately  needed  in  these  United 
States.  The  programme  I  am  about 
to  |)resent  is  based  on  fundamental 
ideals  and  principles  not  inconsistent 
with  those  that  must  control  the  pro- 
gramme of  education  of  any  nation 
which  may  hope  to  become  a  worthy 
member  of  a  world  league  of  nations; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  effective 
league,  it  is  equally  a  programme  of 
national  indepttidence  and  security. 
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This  programme  consis 
parts:  first,  a  brief  statem 
objectives  of  American  edi 
the  inunediate  future;  and, 
outline  of  the  general  plans 
calculated  to  realize  these 
It  need  scarcely  be  remarkc 
progranmie,  in  neither  of  i 
a  creation  out  of  hand;  it 
for  the  most  part,  a  formuli 
objectives  that  the  most  adv 
tice  in  American  education  1 
more  or  less  clearly  and  ( 
set  for  itself,  and  a  systems 
tation  of  plans  and  means  t 
ence  has  shown  to  be  necesi 
realization  of  these  objective 

The  simple,  practical,  but 
mand  of  the  British  Laboi 
a  programme  of  education 
*  bring  effectively  within  the 
only  of  every  boy  and  girl, 
every  adult  citizen,  all  th 
physical,  mental  and  mon 
technical  and  scientific,  of  ^ 
capable,'  sets  an  educations 
none  too  advanced  for  An 
deed,  there  will  be  those  to 
only  that  we  have  long  h£ 
objective,  but  that  we  are  re 

The  mere  mention,  howe 
scores  of  thousands  of  total! 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousai 
tically  illiterate  young  men 
seas  to  fight  for  justice  and 
democracy,  is  sufficient  e\i 
the  very  first  steps,  even, 
lofty   objective,   have   not 
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»d  in  America  as  a 
mplation  of  this  evi- 

of  the  most  superfi- 
the  conditions  out  of 
L,  must  convince  any- 

generally  has  never 
1  that  all  Americans 
r  to  read  and  write 
tredly  the  first  step  in 
ly  within  .  .  .  reach 
ng,  physical,  m^ital 
',  technical  and  scien- 
y  are  capable. 

deceived  ourselves 
phrases  about  'free, 
ducation/  Up  to  the 
have  barely  the  be- 
there,  of  such  an  ef- 
[  programme  as  these 
ply.  The  educational 
before  us  is  to  make 
e  ideals  that  we  have 
w  shall  we  do  this? 
\  minimum,  definite, 
jectives  that  Amer- 
tion  should  at  once 
y  are:  first,  essential 
^^,  training^  and  dis- 
'cupaiiorial  efficiency; 
ribUity. 

itary  knowledge,  dis- 
ig,  should  be  under- 
much  as  result^  from 
npletion  of  the  full 

course  in  the  best 
a  course  requiring,  as 
s  of  regular  attend- 

forty  weeks  a  year. 
red  in  such  a  course 
snerally  known  to  re- 

here. 

;ht-year  elementary- 
1 18  carried  out  even 
systems,  is  not  here 
9d  or  final  ideal,  es- 
of  Ibe  first  objective 
aL  It  shoidd  be  un- 
lU0ive»  not  exclusive, 
nts  that  may  be  made 


in  contoit,  in  method,  or  in  organiza- 
tion, affecting  the  latter  years  of  the 
typical  elementary-school  course. 

This  first  objective  is  the  indispens- 
able basis  of  the  other  two,  occupa- 
tional efficiency  and  civic  responsibility; 
it  makes  the  full  achievement  of  these 
two  practicable.  Indeed,  it  does  more 
than  that:  it  affords  direct  and  invalu- 
able preliminary  training  for  both  oc- 
cupation and  citizenship.  Such  train- 
ing, however,  can  never  go  beyond  the 
preliminary  stage,  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  limitations  of  time,  but 
evai  more  certainly  on  account  of  the 
limitations  of  the  pupils.  Occupational 
efficiency  and  civic  responsibility  can- 
not be  achieved  by  boys  and  girls  be- 
fore reaching  fourteen  years  of  age. 

n 

A  programme  adequate  to  the 
achievement  of  the  first  of  our  three  ob- 
jectives must  involve  the  following  four 
features:  first,  a  minimiun  school  yearof 
thirty-six  weeks;  second, adequate  laws, 
efl'ectively  enforced,  compelling  regu- 
lar attendance,  throughout  the  school 
year,  of  all  children  over  a  certain  age, 
preferably  seven,  until  the  elementary 
course  is  completed,  or  until  a  certain 
age,  preferably  sixteen,  is  reached; 
third,  efl'ective  public  control  of  all 
elementary  private  schools,  to  insure 
the  maintenance  therein  of  standards 
equal  to  those  maintained  in  public 
schools,  and  to  ensure  the  regular  and 
full  attendance  of  pupils  registered 
therein;  fourth,  a  teaching  force,  ever}' 
member  of  which  has  a  general  educa- 
tion at  least  equal  to  that  afforded  by  a 
good  four-year  high-school  course,  and 
professional  training  at  least  equivalent 
to  that  provided  by  a  good  two-year 
normal-school  course. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  simple 
measures  for  the  achievement  of  our 
first  educational  objective  should  be 
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gufficient  to  convince  any  intelligent 
person  of  the  necessity  of  their  adop- 
tion. Yet,  simple  and  obviously  neces- 
sary as  they  are,  their  practical  and 
earnest  application  would  effect  the 
most  immediate  and  startling  improve- 
ment at  the  very  foundations  of  our 
public-school  system.  At  a  conserva^ 
tive  estimate,  this  improvement  would 
average,  or  total,  not  less  than  one 
hundred  per  cent.  In  justification  of 
this  estimate,  and  to  get  some  definite 
conception  of  the  changes  that  must  at 
once  result  from  the  application  of  these 
four  measures,  let  us  examine  briefly 
some  of  the  present  facts  and  conditions 
with  which  each  one  of  these  measures 
would  have  to  deal. 

In  five  states  only  is  the  proposed 
minimum  standard  year  of  thirty-six 
weeks  now  exceeded.  In  fifteen  states 
the  average  length  of  the  school  year  is 
less  than  twenty-eight  weeks;  in  four 
states,  less  tlum  twenty-five  weeks, 
with  the  lowest  maintaining  its  schools 
just  less  than  twenty-two  weeks. 

These  figures  represent  state  aver- 
ages. The  reality  is  both  better  and 
worse  than  the  average  appears.  Cities, 
in  general  maintain  longer  school  years 
than  do  country  districts. 

The  school  year  in  the  country 
schools  of  many  states,  and  in  some 
country  schools  of  most  states,  is  no- 
toriously brief;  only  by  extreme  cour- 
tesy can  the  annual  school  session  be 
called  a  year.  Even  the  thirty-six-week 
school  year  here  proposed  as  a  minimum 
standard  calls  for  school  on  less  than 
half  the  days  of  the  year. 

The  proposed  thirty-six-week  school 
year  should  be  applied,  as  a  minimum 
standard,  to  every  individual  school, 
so  as  to  msJse  available  for  every  child 
at  least  thirty-six  weeks'  instruction 
wmually. 

But  even  oxur  short  school  years  are 
not  used  to  th^  full  extent.  Six]^ 
states  have  laws  requiring  attendance. 


by  children  within  the  ee 
'school  age,'  for  sixteen  we 
three  others  require  only  twel 
attendance;  one  state  requu 
dance  three  fourths  of  the  scl 
another  two  thirds,  and  stil 
one  half.  Only  twenty-eight  st 
laws  requiring  attendance  fo 
time  that  the  schools  are  in  ( 

All  states  have  at  last  ena( 
form  of  compulsory  attenda 
though  six  states  have  taken 
tion  only  within  the  last  four 
several  states,  however,  the  co 
feature  of  the  laws  is  scarcely  i 
nominal. 

Universally,  school-attendi 
make,  directly  or  by  implicat 
provision  for  private  instruct! 
in  the  home  or  in  private  » 
a  substitute  for  the  public-e 
tendance  nominally  required 
eral,  such  private  instructio 
posed  to  be  equivalent  in  e: 
quality  to  that  provided  by  t 
schools;  but  in  most  states  thi 
exceedingly  vague  on  this  poi 
more  vague  are  they  in  pro\ 
equate  agencies  and  means 
mining. the  extent  to  which 
instructed  outside  are  receivin 
tion  equivalent  to  that  given  L 
lie  schools.  Even  in  states  i 
laws  are  definite  and  explicit 
ing  both  these  matters,  th< 
observance  is  scarcely  even  r 

In  no  state,  regardless  of  ] 
or  lack  of  provisions  in  th 
there  any  adequate  knowled 
possession  of  public-school  ol 
of  any  other  public  officials,  o 
the  content  or  the  quality  o 
tion  given,  or  concerning  the 
conditions  surrounding  chik 
all^e  private-school  instruci 
substitute  for  public-school  al 
required  by  law. 

That  many  private  schooli 
less  of  l^gal  requirements,  I 
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nake  little  or  no  Uise  of  the  national 
angiMigft  as  a  means  of  communicat- 
ion and  instruction  is  well  known, 
rhat  in  many  private  schools  the  oon- 
;estion  is  far  greater  than  in  the  public 
chools;  that  the  equipment,  the  hy- 
;ienic  conditions,  the  education  and 
)rofe88ional  qualifications  of  teachers 
mpk>yed  therein  are  far  inferior  to 
hose  of  the  public  schools  of  the  same 
immunity,  are  facts  well  known  or 
iasily  discoverable.  On  the  other  hand, 
hat  there  are  private  schools  offering 
idvantages  superior  to  those  provid- 
xl  by  the  public  schools  of  the  same 
x)nmiunity  is  likewise  a  well-known 
)r  easily  discoverable  fact. 

By  no  means  do  I  contend  that  pri- 
vate schools  on  the  average  are  dther 
nferior  or  superior  to  the  public  schools 
br  which  the^y  are  used  as  a  substitute; 
30  one  knows  enough  about  private 
schools  on  the  average  to  make  any 
such  contention.  I  do  contend  most 
smphatically  that,  after  considerable 
study  and  investigation  of  this  matter, 
extending  continuously  over  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  I  have  yet  to  learn. 
Dot  of  a  single  state,  but  of  a  single  city 
or  school  district  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  a  private  school 
might  not  teach,  or  n^ect  to  teach, 
practically  what  it  pleased,  might  not 
be  as  inferior  in  every  respect  as  its 
patrons  would  tolerate,  and  still  be 
permitted  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
the  legalized  public-school  instruction 
locally  maintained. 

I  contend  further,  and  it  seems  whol- 
ly obvious,  that  the  content,  the  qual- 
ity, and  the  language  of  instruction,  in 
every  private  school  that  serves  as  a 
substitute  for  a  l^alized  public  school, 
are  matters  of  concern  to  others  than 
the  childrrai  and  the  parents  of  children 
attendant  thereat;  these  matters  are  of 
deq)est  concern  to  the  community,  the 
state,  and  the  nation.  And  any  worthy 
educaticnial  programme  for  America 


must  make  adequate  and  effective  pro- 
vision for  such  knowledi^  and  control, 
by  duly  authorized  oflScials,  of  all  in- 
struction that  serves  as  a  substitute  for 
the  l^alized  instruction  of  the  public 
schools,  as  will  ensure  in  that  substi- 
tute instruction  th^  essential  equiva- 
lent, in  content,  quality,  and  language, 
of  public-school  instruction. 

Partly  because  of  the  short  school 
year,  partly  because  only  partial  ad- 
vantage is  taken  even  of  this  short  year, 
the  amount  of  schooling  that  we  Amer- 
icans are  getting  is  startlingly  little.  As 
a  nation,  we  are  barely  sixth  graders! 

A  nation  of  sixth  graders,  we  are 
taught  by  tenth-gradeor  eleventh-grade 
teachers.  No  adequate  data  are  avail- 
able from  which  to  calculate  accurately 
the  average  schooling  of  all  the  public- 
school  teachers  of  America.  Such  fig- 
ures and  facts,  however,  as  are  at  hand 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  can  be 
but  little  if  any  beyond  the  eleventh 
grade,  or  third  year  of  the  high  school, 
including  in  this  average  all  the  time  de- 
voted to  so-called  professional  training. 

According  to  the  well-considered 
estimate  of  Dr.  Evenden,  in  his  recent 
study  of  teachers'  salaries  and  salary 
schedules,  'About  4,000,000  children 
are  taught  by  teachers  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  with  little  or  no  high- 
school  training,  with  no  professional 
preparation  for  their  work,  and  who 
are,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  schools  in  which  they 
teach.* 

The  education  of  country  school- 
teachers generally  is  several  years  less 
than  that  of  city  teachers;  even  so,  al- 
lowing for  one  or  two  possible  excep- 
tions, it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  average  education  of  the  whole 
group  of  elementary  teachers  in  any  cf 
our  large  cities  exceeds  that  of  a  foir- 
year  h^-school  course,  including  in 
the  average  all  professional  educa^on 
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as  equivalent,  year  for  year»  to  high- 
school  education. 

It  is  but  the  conservative  expression 
of  an  undeniable  fact,  when  we  say 
that,  on  the  average,  in  American  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  comparatively 
uneducated  are  set  to  teach  the  slightly 
less  educated  and  the  ignorant.  Furth- 
ermore, this  statement  is  no  just  cause 
of  offense  to  elementary  teachers,  either 
as  a  class  or  as  individuals. 

How  much  education  has  America 
the  right  to  expect  anyone  to  bring  to 
his  task  at  $630  per  year,  the  average 
salary  of  all  public-school  teachers  in 
the  United  States,  both  elementary 
and  lugh,  according  to  the  last  figures 
available? 

How  low  individual  salaries  go  is  not 
revealed  by  any  records  at  hand;  we 
should  blush  to  publish  them  were  they) 
available.  It  is  quite  enough  to  know 
that  the  average  salaries,  both  ele- 
mentary and  h^,  for  certain  whole 
states  are  below  $300.  And  in  no  state 
has  the  average  ever  reached  $1000,  un- 
less some  unusually  large  increases  of 
the  present  year  may  have  brought 
them  to  that  figure  in  two  or  three 
states.  These  are  the  facts  that  should 
offend.  They  are  an  offense,  first  of  all, 
to  American  childhood  and  youtht 

We  may  as  well  recognize  at  once 
and  frankly  admit  the  utter  and  increas- 
ing hopelessness  of  securing,  at  pteeeat 
wages,  any  considerable  fractum  of 
the  required  number  of  teachers  who 
possess  the  higher  qualifications  here- 
with proposed.  Let  us  acknowledge  the 
inevitable;  that  average  salaries  must 
be  increased  by  at  least  eight  hundred 
dollars,  that  is,  raised  to  two  and  one- 
half  times  iimr  present  level,  if  it  is  to 
b^  made  worth  while  for  capable  women, 
wtd  perhaps  occasionally  a  man  of  fair 
caMicity,  to  make  the  very  modest  edu- 
cational preparation  proposed,  and  then 
to  ^ote  themselves  contentedly  and 
loystly  to  the  profession! 


m 

The  definite  pursuit  of  our 
and  third  objectives,  oocupatioaml  ef- 
ficiency and  civic  responsibilityy  ahould 
be  simultaneous  and  should  inunecfi- 
ately  follow  the  attainment  of  the  fint 
objective.  This  does  not  mean,  let  us 
remark  parenthetically,  that  every  boy 
should  b^gin  the  learning  of  a  trade  im- 
mediately upon  the  completion  of  the 
elementary-school  course;  the  boy  who 
goes  on  to  high  school,  to  collie,  and 
eventually  to  a  professional  school, 
should  be  considered  to  enter  just  as 
definitely  on  the  preparation  for  an  oc- 
cupation when  he  begins  his  hi^i-school 
course,  as  does  the  boy  who  enters  a 
trade-school  or  a  shop  as  an  apprentioe. 
The  main  difference  is  that  of  the  time 
required  to  reach  the  goal  of  occupa- 
tional fitness. 

Instruction  designed  to  prepare  for  oc- 
cupational efliciency  and  civic  respon- 
sibility should  cover  a  minimum  poiod 
of  four  years,  or  until  the  eighteenth 
birthday  is  reached,  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  with  an  additional  year  for  boys. 
This  instruction  should  be  maintained 
by  law,  and  attendance  thereon  should 
be  required  of  all  youth  concerned. 

For  the  giving  of  this  instructioii, 
two  general  types  of  schools  should  be 
maintained,  each  suited  to  the  needs 
and  choices  of  the  youth  who  are  to 
attend.  First,  there  should  be  full-time 
schools  for  those  who  can  devote  their 
time  chiefly  to  systematic  study;  and 
second,  there  should  be  part-time,  or 
continuation  schools,  for  those  who  are 
compeDed»  or  who  choose,  to  devote  the 
major  portion  of  their  time  to  work. 

The  first  type  of  schools  would  in- 
clude high  schools  of  all  kinds,  —  acsp 
demic,  commercial,  technical,  trade,  and 
agricultural  schools,  —  indeed,  any  full- 
time  school  of  secondary  grade.  Such 
schools  should  be  sufficient  in  number, 
variety,  and  accessibility  to  provide 
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ot  high-grade  ingtruction 
desiring  to  attend. 
1  type  of  schools,  for  those 
svote  only  a  minor  part  of 
schooling,  should  be  flex- 
organization,  adapted  to 
conditions  of  employment, 
ons,  however,  should  be 
itained  by  these  schools: 
»f  instruction,  for  a  given 
not  be  less  than  eight  per 
nght  weeks  in  the  year; 
mis  should  be  favorable, 
;  a  day's  work,  nor  in  ad- 
normal  working  hours  of  a 
word,  the  school  hom^, 
anged  for  study,  should  be 
liin  the  normal  weekly 
■s. 

B  above  essential  limita- 
hould  be  flexibility  in  the 

of  hours  for  the  given 
le,  however,  it  would  prob- 
[  a4visable  to  schedule  not 
nor  more  than  four  hours 

In  the  country,  it  might 
found  best  to  concentrate 
truction  into  three  winter 
1  schooling,  not  work,  was 
ef  concern  of  the  pupils, 
the  detailed  arrangement 
Qtinuation-school  courses 
four  years  of  progressivo- 
>rk.  The  work  should  be 
ed  to  the  two  ends  to  be 
ihould  be  civic  and  voca- 
jTOwly,  but  characteristi- 
courses  would  necessarily 
liberal '  studies  as  history, 
)graphy,  and  something  of 
;  and  the  sciences  would 
h  attention. 

vocational  bearing,  the 
Id  be  adapted  to  the  in- 
pupils  immediately  to  be 
g  regard  not  merely  to  the 
n  which  the  pupils  might 
ngaged,  but  also  to  their 
re  occupations.  For  girls. 


instruction  in  household  arts  and  econ- 
omy, and  in  the  feeding  and  care  of 
infants  and  children,  ^ould  always 
receive  special  attention. 

The  training  of  yoimg  men  for  civic 
responsibility  and  vocational  efficiency 
should  culminate  in  a  full  twelve-month 
year  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  train- 
ing, to  be  carried  on  directly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  national  government. 

For  this  year  of  training,  all  male 
youth  of  the  land  should  be  mobilized 
by  a  complete  draft  carried  out  by  the 
War  Department,  only  those  seriously 
crippled  physically  and  the  mentally  in- 
competent being  rejected  as  unfit;  for 
one  of  the  fundamental  aims  of  this 
com-se  of  training  should  be  to  make  fit. 

Some  option  should  be  allowed  the 
individual  concerned  as  to  the  age  at 
which  he  should  enter  upon  this  year 
of  strictly  compulsory  training.  He 
should  not  be  allowed,  for  example,  to 
b^in  it  before  reaching  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  and  six  months;  and  he 
should  be  required  to  b^in  it  before 
passing  his  twentieth  birthday.  This 
option  would  permit  most  boys  in  high 
schools  to  complete  their  courses  be- 
fore entering  on  this  year's  training;  it 
would  also  permit  those  going  to  college 
to  precede  their  college  work  with  this 
year  of  training. 

Of  course,  there  should  be  a  fixed 
date,  or  dates,  on  which  the  year's 
training  must  b^in.  Probably  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  fix  at  least  two 
dates  —  say  July  1  and  January  1,  or 
August  1  and  February  1  —  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  courses.  This  would  give 
a  certain  degree  of  stability  and  con- 
tinuity to  the  organization  of  the  insti- 
tutes, which  might  prove  advantageous ; 
it  would  enlarge,  for  the  individual 
student,  the  possibilities  of  adjusting  to 
his  particular  advantage  the  time  of  his 
attendance;  but,  perhaps  most  import* 
ant  of  all,  two  dates  of  opening  and 
closing  courses,  rather  than  one,  would 
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minimize  certain  difficulties  of  adjust- 
ment that  would  necessarily  attend  the 
withdrawal  at  one  time  of  a  million  men 
from  the  normal  occupations  and  life  of 
the  country,  and  the  return  thereto  of  a 
like  number. 

Whether  a  modest  or  nominal  wage 
should  be  paid  the  young  men  in  train- 
ing is  a  debatable  question.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  entire  expense  of  the  under- 
takingy  including  the  maintenance, 
necessary  personal  equipment,  and 
transportation  of  those  in  attendance, 
should  be  borne  by  the  government. 
And  adequate  maintenance  allowances 
should  be  granted  depend^ts  of  stu- 
dents in  training. 

For  this  year  of  instruction,  per- 
manent centres  should  be  established 
throughout  the  coimtry.  The  canton- 
ments that  proved  best  adapted  for 
military  training  suggest  themselves  as 
most  suitable.  Of  course,  these  should 
be  gradually  rebuilt  with  permanent 
but  plain  structiires,  adapted  both  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  student  body 
and  to  the  wide  range  of  instruction 
that  should  be  given. 

While  the  whole  purpose  of  this  year 
of  government  control  and  direction 
should  be  educational,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  every  student  should  be  required 
to  devote  one  third  to  one  half  of  his 
time  to  exercise  for  physical  develop- 
ment and  to  militaj^  training.  The 
remaining  half  of  two  thirds  of  his  time 
should  be  devoted  to  such  courses  of 
study  as  he  might  select,  the  widest 
range  of  choice  hwig  provided. 

The  curricula  of  these  centres  of 
training  for  civic  responsibility,  which 
might  well  be  called  National  Civic  In- 
stitutes, should  be  prepared  jointly  by 
the  Educational  and  War  Departments 
of  the  government,  the  latter  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  the  military  and 
physical  traming  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum, the  former  for  the  non-miUtary 
subjects  and  courses  of  instruction. 


The  curricula  should  embrace,  bei 
thorough  coiurse  in  ph3r8ical  de 
ment  and  military  training,  evei 
ject  of  instruction,  literary,  tecl 
artistic,  every  'cultural'  and  'prai 
subject,  that  any  youth  of  eight 
twenty  might  need  or  wish  to  pui 

At  the  present  time,  and  pro 
for  some  years  to  come,  the  annu 
rolments  in  these  institutes  wou 
elude  scores  of  thousands  of  illit 
and  near-illiterates,  apart  of  whos 
military  instruction  would  have 
aim  the  achievement  of  our  firs 
most  fundamental  educational  o 
ive.  Indeed,  so  long  as  non-£r 
speaking  illiterate  immigrants  ar 
mitted  to  enter  this  country,  ever; 
male  inunigrant  who  is  beyond 
pulsory  public-school  age,  and 
twenty-five  years,  should  be  requi 
spend  his  firat  year  in  America  in  < 
these  Civic  Institutes.  He  would 
learn  our  language  and  somethi 
our  wa3r8  and  national  ideals. 

The  corps  of  instructors  an( 
equipment  of  these  institutes  shoi 
ample  and  of  the  highest  grade, 
respects,  instruction,  training,  an 
cipline  should  be  thorough  and  i 
sive,  the  non-military  not  less  so 
the  military. 

The  immediate  control  of  th( 
dent  body  should  be  exercised 
military  staff  under  the  War  D< 
ment.  So,  also,  should  the  mi 
instruction  and  physical  develof 
exercises  be  carried  out  by  espc 
qualified  members  of  the  military 
the  instruction  in  non-military  sul 
however,  should  be  imder  the  din 
and  supervision  of  the  Dei)artm( 
Education. 

These  institutes  filled  with  a  n 
young  m^i,  taken  at  the  most  p< 
nently  impressionable  period  in 
lives,  should  easily  prove  to  be  the 
prolific  institutions  in  the  world  f( 
development  of  human  resources. 
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should  8«rve»  not  only  to  develop  and  to 
specialize  nonnal  talents,  but  to  dis- 
cover and  to  cultivate  rare  tal^its  that 
might  otherwise  lie  dormant. 

The  advantage  to  the  mdividuals 
concerned  would  be  no  less  than  to  the 
nation.  In  no  sense  would  this  year  be 
a  year  out  of  the  life  of  each  one,  a  year 
simply  donated  to  the  service  of  the  na- 
tion, or  to  preparation  for  such  service. 
Quite  the  contrary:  this  year,  consider- 
ed soldy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  in- 
dividual's advantage,  would  prove  to  be 
the  most  profitable  year  in  the  life  of 
every  young  man.  Think  what  such  a 
year  would  mean  to  three  fourths  of  a 
million  of  youths  who  have  never  gone 
beyond  the  elementary-school  course;  a 
large  portion  of  whom  have  never  even 
completed  that;  tens  of  thousands  of 
whom  have  never  had  any  schooling 
whatever;  very  few  of  whom  have  ac- 
quired or  are  in  the  way  to  acquire  any 
adequate  trainmg  for  an  occupation 
worthy  of  their  natural  capacities! 

The  more  favored  himdred  thousand 
or  less,  who  have  completed  a  high- 
school  course,  and  the  much  smaller 
number  of  these  who  are  going  on  to 
college  or  other  higher  school,  would 
find  this  a  most  profitable  year.  It 
would  be  a  fitting  culmination  of  the 
education  of  those  whose  schooling 
would  otherwise  terminate  with  the 
high  school;  while  those  planning  to  go 
on  to  college  would  find  this  year  more 
than  an  equivalent,  scholastically,  for 
the  usual  first  year  of  the  college  course, 
and  of  inestimable  disciplinary  value  in 
IH^paration  for  the  following  years. 

And  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  year  of  training  for 
<avic  responsibility  would  be  found  in 
the  health  and  vigor  resulting  from  liv- 
ing largely  in  the  open  air,  from  abun- 
dant physical  exercise,  from  ample  and 
wholesome  food,  from  skillful  medical, 
surgical,  dental,  and  optical  attention 
for  the  removal  or  alleviation  of  physi- 


cal and  sense  defects,  and  from  observ<- 
ing  generally  sound  rules  of  hygiene. 

But  even  greater  than  all  the  specific 
advantages,  both  for  the  nation  and  for 
the  individual,  which  have  thus  fax 
been  suggested,  would  be  the  influences 
and  effects  growing  out  of  the  intimate 
associations  of  youth  at  the  most  im- 
pressionableage;  of  youths  coming  from 
every  conceivable  rank  and  condition  of 
society,  bringing  together  the  greatest 
variety  of  experience  of  life,  of  labor,  of 
responsibility,  and  of  freedom  from  re- 
sponsibility; bringing  together  every 
conceivable  point  of  view  and  outlook, 
all  the  prejudices,  the  visions,  and  noble 
aspirations  characteristic  of  their  years; 
and  all  under  the  leadership  and  inspir- 
ation of  the  best  teachers  that  Amer- 
ica can  produce.  Here,  indeed,  are  all 
the  essential  conditions  for  building  a 
practical  school  of  democracy  worthy 
the  name. 

IV 

This  year  of  universal  training  for 
civic  responsibility  and  occupational 
efliciency  completes  the  proposed  pro- 
gramme for  the  advancement  of  Amer- 
ican public  education,  so  far  as  this 
programme  is  to  be  required  and  uni- 
versal. Beyond,  however,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  required  programme, 
there  should  be  provided  at  public  ex- 
pense, and  under  public  control,  sup- 
plementing the  provisions  of  private 
and  semi-public  agencies,  all  the  varied 
and  ample  educational  opportunities 
required  to '  bring  effectively  within  the 
reach,  not  only  of  every  boy  and  girl, 
but  also  of  every  adult  citizen,  all  the 
training,  physical,  mental  and  moral, 
literary,  technical  and  scientific  of 
which  he  is  capable.' 

To  this  end  state  imiversities,  af- 
fording not  only  instruction  of  coll^ 
giate  grade,  but  the  widest  range  of  ad- 
vanced professional  instruction,  should 
be  fostered  by  the  nation  as  well  as  by 
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the  state.  Relatively,  our  whole  system 
of  state  universities  needs  strengthen- 
ing and  development  almost  as  much  as 
does  our  system  of  lower  schools.  Only 
greatly  improved  state  imiversities  will 
be  worthy  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
lower  schools,  strengthened  and  devel- 
oped as  proposed  by  this  programme. 

Crowning  our  whole  system  of  pub- 
lic education,  there  should  be  estab- 
lished immediately  at  Washington  the 
long-projected  but  never-realized  Na- 
tional University,  an  institution  which 
should  deliberatdy  aim,  at  the  outset 
and  continuously,  to  express  the  most 
advanced  thought,  to  afford  the  richest, 
most  advanced  and  varied  opportuni- 
ties for  study  —  wholly  beyond  college 
grade  —  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Much  of  the  immeasurable 
wealth  of  the  resources  of  the  depart- 
ments of  government,  under  proper  re- 
strictions, of  course,  should  be  available 
as  laboratory  material.  All  the  results 
of  the  work  of  this  institution  should  be 
made  freely  available  to  governments 
and  to  individual  citizens. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying,  that 
such  a  National  University  should  be 
entirely  supported,  and  amply  sup- 
ported, at  the  expense  of  the  national 
government.  That  expense  would  un- 
doubtedly be  large  and  constantly 
increasing;  and  so  would  the  service 
that  the  institution  would  render.  In  a 
complete  scheme  of  public  education, 
such  a  high-grade  institution  is  scarcely 
less  essential  than  is  the  primary  school; 
both  are  simply  adapted  to  the  capaci- 
ties and  needs  of  the  pupils  or  scholars 
thattheyserve;both serve  and  strength- 
en the  nation. 


Is  this  vast  educational  programme 
practicable?  Indeed  it  is.  It  is  neces- 
sary only  for  the  American  people  to  de- 
cide that  it  is  worth  while  and  that  it 
shall  be  carried  out.  It  is  the  next  step 


in  the  campaign  for  enlightened  demoe- 
racy.  Even  now  thousands  of  American 
children  and  youth  are  enjoying  at  pub- 
lic expense  nearly  all  the  advantages 
that  this  programme  would  afford  them; 
but  millions  of  others,  just  as  worthy, 
and  as  educationally  needy,  are  enjoy- 
ing no  such  advantage.  This  is  a  dem- 
ocratic programme,  a  programme  of 
equalization,  a  programme  for  brii^giQg 
to  the  many  those  advantages  that  only 
the  select  few  now  ^oy.  It  is  a  pio- 
gramme  for  the  developmait  of  all,  not 
merely  a  small  part,  of  the  natkm*s 
human  resources. 

But  the  cost  of  it?  Would  it  not  be 
tr^nendous?  No,  it  would  be  abnost 
insignificant  compared  with  the  cost  of 
war.  And  there  is  this  difference,  which 
should  never  be  forgotten.  Tlie  cost  of 
war  is  the  cost  of  destruction;  there  k 
no  guaranteed  return;  indeed,  the  total 
cost  may  exceed  many-fold  the  oligiDal 
investment;  while  the  cost  of  edu<;atiQ& 
is  retiuned  many-fold,  even  in  kind,  in 
wealth-producing  capacity  to  make  the 
investing  nation  materially  prospetoiK; 
but  even  greater  is  the  return  in  intelli- 
gence, in  public  spirit,  and  in  civic  re- 
sponsibility. Investment  in  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children  and  youth,  of  her 
whole  people,  is  the  most  gilt-edged  in- 
vestment that  any  state  can  make;  un- 
like all  other  investments,  it  combines 
the  greatest  safety  with  the  largest  rate 
of  return. 

But  while  the  cost  of  maintaining  this 
educational  programme  would  be  onall 
compared  with  the  cost  of  war,  or  with 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from 
it,  the  cost  would  be  large  compared 
with  present  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion. The  total  annual  cost  for  mainten- 
ance of  public  education  in  the  United 
States,  in  schools  of  elementary  and 
high-school  grade,  —  this  is  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  buildings,  —  is  now  ap- 
proximately $650,000,000.  To  cany 
out  the  programme  here  outlined  would 
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x)m  two  and  one  half  to 
much,  exclusive  of  the 
ning  the  national  civic 
h  would  be  an  entire- 
and  alone  would  prob- 
>xmiately  $500,000,000 

half  billions  of  dollars, 

programme,  is  a  large 
»ut  it  is  equally  true  that 
>f  pupils  is  a  large  nimi- 
[  further  true  that,  at  this 
per  pupil  is  extremely 

over  eighty  dollars. 
¥ho  has  even  a  superfi- 
ne with  the  present  plan 
rganization  and  admin- 
erica,  and  with  present 
station  for  educational 
cognize  at  once  therein 
tacles  to  the  realization 
i  like  the  one  here  pro- 
»,test  and  most  funda- 
{ is  undoubtedly  finan- 
ps  scarcelysecond,isthe 
ride  of  local  autonomy, 
d  wealth  and  annual  in- 
ion  is  ample  to  finance 
ducational  programme, 

income  of  many  cities 
stricts,  taxable  units  in 
nore  than  half  the  peo- 
ted  are  found,  would  be 

any  reasonable,  fre- 
ictically  possible,  limit, 
unme  attempted  imder 
lof  educational  support, 
equently  true  that  the 
>f  a  given  taxable  imit, 

district,  city,  county, 
iverse  ratio  to  the  edu- 
iierein. 

he  almost  sacred  tradi- 
Ei  that  complete  control 
lief  financial  support  of 
cal  matter.  This  feeling 
responsibility  has  much 

to  it  must  be  credited 
at  is  best  in  American 


education  to-day.  But  this  same  feel- 
ing, perverted,  is  equally  responsible  for 
much  that  is  worst  in  our  education; 
for  in  practice  it  often  works  out  to 
mean  that  a  given  community  claims 
and  exercises  the  right  to  maintain  as 
poor  and  inefiicient,  not  to  say  corrupt, 
an  educational  system  as  it  pleases. 

The  time  has  now  fully  arrived  when 
education  generally  should  be  consider- 
ed and  treated  as  of  great,  indeed  the 
greatest,  national  concern.  The  crisis  of 
the  war  helped  to  make  this  fact  stand 
out  in  clear  relief.  It  became  apparent 
that  the  failure  of  local  commimities  to 
remove  illiteracy  and  to  provide  tech- 
nical training  in  sufficient  variety  and 
extent  was  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

And  the  concern  of  the  nation  in  the 
results  of  oiu:  weak  and  inadequate, 
locally  independent  educational  sys- 
tems^ was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
effect  on  military  efiiciency;  the  effect 
on  our  whole  national  life,  on  our  unity 
of  purpose  and  effort,  were  cause  for  far 
graver  concern. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves:  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  less  than  three  years 
ago  has  not  passed,  has  not  even  mate- 
rially changed  for  the  better. 

The  great  task  of  achieving  real  na- 
tional unity  is  still  before  us;  the  war's 
crisis  disclosed  how  far  we  are  from  this 
goal,  and  brought  home  the  supreme 
importance  of  attaining  it.  Since  the 
war  ended,  the  everyday  tragic  occur- 
rences in  our  social,  industrial,  and 
commercial  life  only  emphasize  and 
keep  before  us  the  war's  disclosure  and 
lesson.  In  going  about  this  task  of 
achieving  essential  national  unity,  ed- 
ucation must  be  our  great  reliance. 

National  financial  support  in  con- 
siderable measure,  coupled  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  national  direction  and 
control,  appears  to  be  the  only  practic- 
able method  of  dealing  with  the  large 
educational  problems  that  confront  our 
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country.  The  necessary  financial  bap- 
port  should  be  given»  and  the  direction 
and  control  exercised,  in  a  way  to  en- 
courage and  increase  the  support  and 
responsibility  of  states  and  local  com- 
munities. This  is  entirely  feasible  by 
making  the  extent  of  national  support 
dependent  upon  certain  practicable 
degrees  of  state  and  local  support  and 
the  observance  of  certain  very  general 
policies,  fundamental  to  the  attainm^it 
of  the  great  objectives  to  be  attained, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  leaving  to  the 
states  and  the  local  communities  the 
greatest  measure  of  freedom  and  ini- 
tiative in  devising  plans  of  organization 
and  methods  of  procedure  and  in  adapt- 
ing these  to  local  conditions,  traditionSj^ 
ideals,  and  even  prejudices. 

The  development  of  this  proposed 
programme  in  full,  even  with  wholly 
adequate  financial  support  from  the 
outset,  will  require  several  years.  The 
one  most  important  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this,  or  of  any  educational 
plan,  —  qualified  teachers,  —  will  re- 
quire time  to  develop.  Firsts  there 
must  be  the  sure  prospect  of  a  wage 
sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  a  suf- 
ficient nimiber  of  people  to  prepare 
themselves  adequately  for  the  work  to 
be  done;  next,  there  must  be  provided 
schools  of  professional  training  to  pre- 
pare would-be  teachers  for  service.  The 
number,  and  in  many  instances  the 
standards,  of  existing  normal  and  spe- 
cial training-schools  and  collies  of  edu- 
cation would  prove  quite  inadequate  to 
meet  the  requirements. 

It  is  evid^it  that  the  development  of 
this,  or  of  any  other  plan  of  education, 
national  in  scope  and  adequate  to  na^ 
tional  needs,  demands  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Education  in 
the  national  government,  a  department 
that  shall  be  on  a  par  with  odier  state 
departments,  having  a  Secretary  at  its 
head,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
'^^'nt's  Cabinet. 


Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  e 
ment  of  such  a  Department  o: 
tion  would  mark  an  innovat 
the  contrary,  the  present  lack  < 
department  in  the  American 
ment  places  it  almost  in  a 
itself  in  this  respect.  In  two-s( 
emments,  all  over  the  world, 
foimd  a  Department,  or  Min 
Education,  or  Public  Instructi 

America  is  distinguished  as 
important  nation  of  the  world  t 
to  recognize  education  as  on 
half-dozen  or  half-score  great 
fundamental  interests  and  resj 
ties.  This  is  a  startling  fact;  bu 
sufficient  reason  for  adequate 
mental  recognition  of  public  ea 
in  America  is  the  simple  reai 
only  through  such  recognit 
there  be  assured  to  all  the  A 
people  adequate  preparation 
great  tasks  that  are  before  th< 
only  through  such  recognition 
cation  can  the  American  natioi 
itself  to  discharge  the  unprec 
responsibilities  that  should  be  \ 
that  will  be  inevitable. 

The  whole  world  recognizes 
not  only  the  imprecedented  i 
bilities,  but  equally  the  unp 
opportimities  that  are  Americf 
we  not  all  recognize  —  all  An 
before  it  is  too  late  —  that  t 
sane  hope  of  rising  to  these  resp 
ties,  of  grasping  these  oppor 
must  be  founded  upon  the  del 
tion  to  prepare  ourselves  for  th 
people,  as  a  nation? 

We  are  not  now  prepared.  Vi 
more  prepared  to-day  for  ih 
emergencies  of  peace  that  con 
than  we  were  prepared  three  y 
for  the  emergencies  of  war.  Ed 
hasty  and  hectic,  was  our  chief  i 
in  preparing  for  war.  Now  ed 
deliberate,  intensive,  and  su 
must  be  our  basic  resource  in  pi 
for  peace. 
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uch  lay  discussion  now- 
lewspapers  and  by  word 
)  our  army  of  yesterday, 
•morrow:  much  about  its 
versal  service  or  univer- 
bout  the  militia,  about 
rdnance,  promotion  and 
t  comparatively  little 
Lould  be  the  real  centre 
tur  military  policy  —  the 

and  what  we  do  hear 
^d  upon  very  imperfect 
here  may  be  something, 
iterest  to  other  laymen, 
;arding  it,  by  a  civilian 
ly  exposed  to  military 
r  upwards  of  two  years, 
lyed  during  the  war  by 
Staff  in  Washington  is 
lerstood,  the  limitations 
:  a"e  overlooked,  and  its 
Its  underestimated.  The 
anges  in  staff  organiza- 
laps  more  important,  in 
,  growing  out  of  the  war 
ist  be  reviewed  as  a  con- 
lerstanding  its  present 
e  merits  of  the  current 

its  place  in  the  perman- 
m  of  the  army, 
ith  the  limitations:  the 
lacle  of  staff  work  to  the 

the  direction  of  actual 
jnied  to  our  General  Staff 
a.  Before  any  funda- 
!  had  been  made  in  our 
tion,  General  Pershing 
cted  as  Commander-in- 


Chief  of  the  A.E.P.,  aiid  fl&e  Secretary 
of  War,  on  behalf  of  the  President, 
mindful  perhaps  of  the  sorry  place 
played  by  official  Washington  during 
the  CSvil  War,  had  promised  him  a  free 
hand  in  the  field,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  had  kept  the  promise 
scrupulously.  Pershing  organized  his 
own  Staff  on  lines  he  found  established 
in  the  French  and  British  armies;  and, 
it  should  be  noted  incidentally,  in  pick- 
ing his  men  he  cut  down  the  already 
pitifully  small  supply  of  trained  m^i  at 
home.  These  ranks  were  still  further 
depleted  as  the  staff  officers  in  the  vari- 
ous divisions  in  training  here  went  with 
their  comrades  to  France.  Indeed,  at 
the  time  of  the  Armistice,  but  four  of 
the  hundreds  of  staff  officers  on  duty  at 
Washington  had  had  general  staff  ex- 
perience prior  to  the  war.  Pershing, 
guided  by  his  Staff,  determined  what 
the  organization  should  be,  and  the 
strategic  mission,  and  what  these  in- 
volved in  men  and  supplies. 

This  development  of  staff  work  in 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
limited  the  job  in  Washington  to  the 
preparation  of  the  material,  human  and 
inanimate,  for  which  Pershing  called, 
and  to  its  prompt  delivery  at  some 
European  harbor  —  a  job  of  tremen- 
dous importance,  but  also  a  very  fun- 
damental limitation  to  bear  in  mind. 
Further,  the  staff  machine  in  France 
was,  in  its  Service  of  Supply  and  else- 
where, a  machine  which  closely  paral- 
leled in  function,  though  not  in  details 
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of  organization,  nearly  every  element 
in  our  staff  developm^it  in  America. 

There  was  further  limitation  of  the 
staff  functions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. While  the  Secretary  of  War  has 
never,  so  far  as  I  know,  exercised  his 
constitutional  authority  in  the  face  of 
the  adverse  judgment  of  his  military  as- 
sociates upon  any  matter  of  technical 
military  policy,  he  never  hesitated  to 
exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  any 
matter  which  touched  the  civilian  life  of 
the  country.  He  knows  more  fully  and 
more  sympathetically,  perhaps,  than 
any  man  in  the  administration  what 
the  ordinary  American  man  and  woman 
in  each  of  our  social  groups  —  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  teachers,  labor- 
ers, mechanics,  and  all  the  rest  — 
thinks  and  feels.  He  knows  the  things 
which  they  regard  as  relatively  unim- 
portant, and  the  things  about  which 
they  feel  so  strongly  that  any  policy 
which  ran  counter  to  their  feeling  would 
be  doomed  to  failure.  This  sympathetic 
understanding  played  a  very  important, 
and,  I  believe,  a  generally  unrecognized 
part  in  the  selection  and  training  of  our 
army,  in  caring  for  the  enlisted  men  as 
individual  American  citizens,  and  sur- 
rounding them  with  wholesome  oppor- 
timities  for  recreation,  and,  inciden- 
tally, in  helping  to  solve  many  of  the 
problems  of  procurement  and  transport 
which  faced  the  Greneral  Staff. 

In  the  whole  question  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Selective  Service  Law,  in 
the  field  of  Military  Justice,  in  the  work 
of  the  Commission  on  Training-Camp 
Activities  and  of  the  Labor-Adjustment 
Board,  the  Staff  was  practically  freed 
from  responsibility  by  the  direct  leader- 
ship of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  work 
of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  War  in 
many  cases  paralleled,  and  sometimes 
duplicated,  that  of  the  Staff,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  serving  as  Director  of 
Munitions,  and  being  also  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  con- 


struction programme;  the  Sec 
sistant  functioning  for  a  time 
veyor  of  Purchases,  and  later  t 
tor  of  Aircraft  Production; 
Third  Assistant  as  Director  of 
Relations. 

Outside  of  the  War  Departn 
Council  of  National  Defense  ai 
the  great  organizations  which  1 
ded  off  from  the  Council,  not 
War  Lidustries  Board,  perform 
functions  which,  in  any  system 
on  a  theoretical  basis  and  not  i 
from  a  hurried  and  confused 
cism,  might  have  been  expectc 
to  the  share  of  the  Army  Sti 
Shipping  Board,  the  Railroad 
istration,  and  the  Food  and  I 
ministration,  also  encroache 
what  in  Grermany  would  have 
hesitatingly  recognized  as  the 
the  great  Greneral  Staff. 

n 

Having  reviewed  what,  for  oi 
or  another,  the  Greneral  Staff  i 
ington  was  not  called  upon  to  d 
the  Great  War,  and  before  ts 
the  consideration  of  what  it  di 
us  note  that  the  place  of  the 
our  army  presents  a  problen 
a  problem  —  the  genmd  or 
question  being  the  relation  of  i 
to  the  Line  and  the  Bureaus, 
internal  question  being  the  rel 
the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Staff  it 
in  his  capacity  as  chief,  to  tb 
tary  of  War  and  to  the  Preside] 
one  hand,  and  to  the  fabric  of  1 
on  the  other. 

Though  the  dominant  part  p 
the  Greneral  Staff  in  the  coi 
military  affairs  in  the  Unites 
dates  from  the  arrival  on  'At 
1018,  of  Greneral  Peyton  C.  Ma 
France  (where  he  had  been  a 
Chief  of  Artillery),  to  serve  a 
Chief  of  Staff,  steps  to  bring 
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of  staff  functions  had  al- 
ien. General  Scott  had 
them  in  his  report  as 
of  Staff,  in  September, 
"etary  of  War  and  his  as- 
Y  no  means  satisfied  with 
affairs  on  this  side  of  the 
I  the  winter  of  1917  and 
ts  to  improve  the  scheme 
[  would  have  been  made 
The  actual  steps  taken, 
imdoubtedly  accelerated 
igation  by  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs,  begin- 
^  12,  1917. 

to  follow  the  whole  com- 
es through  its  various 
ief  report,  would  work 
-ather  than  clarity,  and 
lie  record  is  available  for 
ident  in  the  current  re- 
ief  of  Staff.  In  general, 
"e  taken,  or  at  least  it  so 
layman,  with  a  view  to 
land  to  the  strong  men 
ritical  conditions  had 
fore,  and  to  bringing  un- 
rol  matters  which  were 
Bxd  satisfactorily,  rather 
Jting  the  scheme  of  or- 
n  a  theoretical  point  of 

would  be  interesting  to 
rth  of  each  of  the  Staff 
-as,  for  example,  the 
igence,  which  grew  from 
a  Washington  in  April, 
n  November,  1918;  the 
Morale  services;  or  the 
mder  staff  direction  from 
tain  of  the  special  fight- 
- 1  must  limit  myself  to 
nic  act  creating  the  Staff 
provudon  for  a  few  staff 
he  direction  of  the  Chief 
y  out  the  executive  funo- 
d  to  him  by  that  law. 
icleus  of  nine  men  —  in 
;rew  theOperations  Divi- 


sion, headed  by  an  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  which  rapidly  took  over  the  dy- 
namic qualities  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Office,  including  the  new  and  very 
important  service  of  classification  and 
assignment  of  personnel,  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  once  all-powerful  A.G.O. 
became  little  more  than  a  recording 
machine. 

The  most  fundam^ital  change — and 
the  most  interesting  from  an  admin- 
istrative point  —  was  the  creation  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  Staff  Division  of 
Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic.  In  1903, 
no  one  could  have  foreseen  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  problem  of  sup- 
ply in  twentieth-century  warfare,  and 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  there  is  no 
specific  mention  of  supply  questions  in 
the  act  which  created  the  General  Staff. 
It  is  perhaps  a  source  of  surprise  that, 
even  during  the  years  from  1914  to 
1917,  the  Staff  was  never  properly 
organized  to  deal  with  these  questions, 
which  were  left  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  separate  bureaus.  The 
inherent  defects  of  bureau  control  were 
promptly  revealed  wh^i  we  attempted 
to  raise,  equip,  and  move  a  great  army. 
To  quote  from  the  current  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff:  — 

There  developed  a  competition  for  manu- 
factured articles  and  for  raw  materials  and 
for  labor,  which  resulted  in  high  prices 
and  in  an  inefficient  distribution  of  labor, 
involving  a  scarcity  in  certain  localities 
and  actual  unemployment  in  others;  simi- 
larly there  resulted  a  congestion  in  the 
placing  of  contracts  and  in  the  location 
of  new  manufacturing  plants  in  many  lo- 
calities, irrespective  of  the  labor,  fuel,  pow- 
er, and  transportation  available.  Plants 
and  real  estate  were  commandeered  or 
purchased  by  individual  bureaus  without 
consideration  of  the  effect  upon  the  require- 
ments of  other  bureaus,  and  no  standardized 
contract  procedure  obtained  to  protect 
either  the  manufacturers  and  owners  or  the 
United  States.  The  total  lack  of  standard- 
ized specifications  resulted  in  a  delay  in 
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manufactuFe,  a  lack  of  interchangeability, 
and  an  increased  cost.  Nine  indei>endent 
and  different  systems  for  estimating  re- 
quirements were  in  operation,  with  a  conse- 
quent lack  of  balance  in  the  military  pro- 
gramme and  inefficient  utilization  of  the 
available  manufacturing  plants.  There  were 
five  different  sources  of  supplies  for  organi- 
zations to  be  equipped,  and  five  different 
and  complicated  systems  of  property  ac- 
countability for  the  officers  charged  with 
equipping  these  organizations. 

There  existed  no  agency  for  deter- 
mining questions  of  priority  among  dif- 
ferent bureaus  for  manufactured  arti- 
cles or  raw  materials,  no  eff^ective  means 
of  traffic  control  on  land  or  sea,  and 
no  central  study  of  storage  problems, 
or  central  system  of  accounts.  Step  by 
step,  the  General  Staff*  took  over  the 
responsibility  for  each  of  these  matters, 
and  built  up  a  special  organization  to 
meet  each  need.  The  work  was  not 
done  all  at  once.  Some  reforms,  because 
of  the  detailed  form  in  which  our  mili- 
tary appropriations  are  granted,  had  to 
await  the  signing  of  the  Overman  Act 
(May  20,  1918),  and  others,  the  de- 
velopment of  some  separate  part  of  the 
national  war-organization,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Railroad  Administration. 

Perhaps  I  can  give  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  whole  enterprise  by  a 
few  figures.  In  a  single  month  —  July, 
1918  — 1,147,013  soldiers  were  trans- 
ported by  rail;  and  on  a  single  day  dur- 
ing the  return  of  our  troops  there  were 
180,681  men  actually  on  the  ocean. 
Storage  facilities  for  63,171,131  square 
feet  were  provided  in  this  country  — 
much  less  than  half,  by  the  way,  of  the 
total  space  estimated  as  necessary  by 
the  separate  bureaus.  The  yearly  pur- 
chases of  wool  for  the  army  were  far 
greater  than  the  normal  wool-consump- 
tion of  the  whole  nation.  The  purchase 
of  blankets  was  more  than  twice  the 
normal  gross  production. 

Although  a  separate  Embarkation 
Service  had  been  established  in  tJie  pre- 


vious August,  the  first  step  in  th< 
al  reorganization  was  taken  in  ] 
ber,  1917,  and  curiously  enoug 
one  with  which  the  Staff*  had  i 
to  do,  namely,  the  recalling  to 
service  of  Major  General  Geo 
GoethaJs  to  act  as  Quartermast< 
eral.  In  the  following  month  t\ 
Division  of  Purchase  and  Stora 
created.  This  was  soon  exten 
include  Traffic,  and  General  G< 
who  had,  promptly  upon  his  a 
ment,  initiated  a  reorganization 
Quartermaster  Corps,  was  made 
tor  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Sta 
retaining  his  position  as  Quarter 
General.  In  May,  a  new  Acting 
termaster  General  was  appoin 
relieve  him  of  detail,  and  a 
Department  of  Finance  was  ere 
August. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  modu 
audi  was  to  take  over  as  a  n 
under  staflT  control  and  directs 
purchase  and  storage  and  finan 
chinery  of  the  Quartermaster  Q 
which,  under  the  old  regime,  hax 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  procuren 
non-technical  articles  and  the  i 
sibility  for  storage  needs  in  ab< 
same  proportion.  It  was  also  by 
largest  of  the  ten  separately  € 
fineincial  agencies  within  the  W 
partment.  In  view  of  the  outer) 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  duri 
winter  of  1917,  it  is  interesting  i 
how  much  of  its  machinery  it  wa! 
possible  to  use  to  good  effect  in  t 
organization.  To  fill  out  the  s 
General  Goethals  took  over  sii 
the  machinery  and  personnel  of  1 
reau,  which  had  developed  in 
dently  the  most  effective  organ 
to  meet  any  particular  requir 
The  machinery  for  inland  tra 
of  material,  for  example,  was  tak< 
from  the  Ordnance  Departmer 
the  Engineer  Department  was  p 
embarrassing  compliment   of  ] 
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»rvices  which  it  had 

bodily  to  serve,  not 

!,  but  the  whole  army. 

used  civilians  freely 

organization,  appar* 

difficulty   in  fitting 

tary  machine  without 

men  he  wanted  into 

i. 

tless  processes  of  con- 
es which  worked,  not 
ly,  but  also  most  rap- 
es in  which  the  man 
1  the  issuing  of  orders 
nal  conferences  with 
st  vitally  affected  by 
>f  things.  In  view  of 
>inion,  not  to  say  ob- 
3ters  of  accounts,  the 
^dng  imder  a  single 
;e  all  the  different  and 
cial  units  of  the  War 
►ne  which  the  stoutest 
ew  with  alarm.  Yet 
L  was  actually  carried 
ch  or  a  ruffle  by  this 
aary  conference, 
time  process  of  staff- 
sssarily  that  of  swap- 
3  crossing  a  stream, 
iculties  and  dangers 
y^  that  process.  At 
le  situation  required 
stments  and  abrupt 
under  normal  condi- 
nnecessarily  wasteful 
5r.  To  a  New  Yorker 
tween  it  and  peace- 
g  seems  Uke  the  dif- 
mstructing  the  Grand 
without  disrupting  a 
iule  in  operation  on 
construction  of  the 
minal  on  a  vacant  lot. 
It  saying,  therefore, 
developed  plenty  of 
ution,  and  it  must  be 
the  Armistice  halted 
1-career,  before  it  had 


be^  possible  to  perfect  it.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Armistice 
would  not  have  been  signed  on  Nov- 
ember 11,  1018,  if  Purchase,  Storage, 
and  Traffic  had  failed  to  fulfill  the  pri- 
mary purpose  for  which  it  was  created, 
namely,  the  speeding  up  of  the  supply 
and  transportation  prograjnme  of  the 
American  Army. 

It  would  require  a  separate  paper  to 
deal  with  the  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive staff  operations  growing  out  of 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  —  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  return  of  troops  from  over- 
seas, the  details  of  demobilization,  of 
contract  adjustments,  sale  of  supplies, 
disposal  of  real  estate,  the  recalculation 
of  requirements  and  procurements  and 
restandardization,  the  taking  over  of  the 
welfare  and  educational  programmes, 
handled  during  the  war  by  other  agen- 
cies. For  our  present  piupose,  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  that  in  all  these 
operations  the  Staff  continued  to  exer- 
cuie  the  controlling  power  which  it  had 
assumed  during  the  period  of  conflict. 

m 

The  demobilization  practically  com- 
pleted, and  with  a  very  different  way  of 
doing  things  established  from  that  in 
operation  in  1917,  the  War  Department 
found  itself  last  sununer  at  a  parting  of 
the  ways.  Should  it  reconmiend  legisla- 
tion to  Congress  which  would  result  in 
the  resmnption  of  biu'eau  dominance;  or 
should  the  system  of  staff  control  and 
operation  which  had  developed  during 
the  war  be  perpetuated;  or  should  a 
middle  com^e  be  planned,  designed  to 
carry  into  effect,  in  the  light  of  war  ex- 
perience, the  policy  which  the  Act  of 
190S  had  contemplated? 

The  so-called  March-Baker  Bill  (Sen- 
ate Bill  2715),  presented  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  August,  1919,  follows  in 
general  the  second  of  these  paths.  To 
understand   just    what    its   adoption 
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id  a  proper  and  adequate 
mization  and  supervision 
>ef ore  the  war,  this  degree 
control  by  the  General 
ve  been  necessary.  Under 
itions,  however,  no  other 
if  the  military  programme 
be  carried  out,  and  I  sub- 
er  considerations  to  the 
end. 

ry  language,  what  had 
his:  In  a  critical  period 
Secretary  Baker  found 
h  a  man  whose  high  in- 
x>rdinary  capacity  for 
ig  power,  whose  imme- 
,  specific  situation  and 
as  to  a  means  of  meet- 
lieve  results  that  were 
ind  the  Secretary  gave 

in  the  working  of  the 
le  on  this  side  of  the 
he  gave  Pershing  a  free 
»rside).  In  so  doing,  he 
Lpprovalof  public  opin- 
ly,  of  army  opinion. 
;ched  the  proceedings 
:,  comparatively  speak- 
When,  however,  it  ap- 
I  bill  submitted  by  the 
>posed  to  recognize  as 
policy  of  the  army  the 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  there 
)  heard  from  Congress 
papers,  and,  when  they 
n  for  testimony,  from 
;tion  in  the  army  itself, 
idened  to  include  also  a 

the  deliberative  func- 
iff,  when  it  developed 
d  act  represented  in  its 
3S  the  personal  judg- 
jf  of  Staff,  and  was  pre- 
ess  through  the  Secre- 
naccompanied  by  the 
IS  of  the  Staff  Corps 
in  important  questions 

attention   upon    the 


changes  in  its  wording  from  the  Act  of 
1903.  The  planning  function  of  the  lat- 
ter would  appear  to  be  transferred  from 
the  General  Staff  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words  quoted 
above  from  General  Orders  No.  80,  and 
by  the  insertion  in  the  section  having  to 
do  with  the  duties  of  the  Greneral  Staff 
Corps  (in  which  the  language  of  the  Act 
of  1903  is  generally  followed)  of  the 
phrase  *under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  shall  be  prepared  plans  for  the 
national  defense,'  etc. 

Colonel  Palmer  stated  in  his  testi- 
mony that  'it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  conclusion,  whatever  may  be  tie 
merits  of  it,  that  this  law  would  transfer 
the  function  of  planning  for  the  national 
defense  from  the  General  Staff  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  that  it  would  give  to 
the  General  Staff  the  purely  ministerial 
function  of  working  out  details.' 

IV 

So  much  for  the  relations  between 
Chief  and  Staff.  As  to  how  far  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  in  the 
light  of  the  record  of  the  past  two 
years,  should  continue  their  war-time 
functions  in  relation  to  matters  former- 
ly in  the  control  of  the  bureaus,  the  is- 
sue is  not  so  clear  cut,  and  (lepartmental 
policy  is  less  directly  controlled  by 
legislation.  The  Staff  has  proved,  for 
example,  the  need  and  practicability  of 
a  continued  central  control  of  all  mat- 
ters of  storage,  transportation,  and  de- 
partment finance.  Whether,  however, 
such  matters  should  be  operated  by  it 
or  by  a  reincarnated  quartermaster 
corps  is  open  to  discussion.  As  to  mat- 
ters of  procurement,  and  anything  else 
that  affects  the  national  supply  of  raw 
material,  the  manufacturing  capacity 
of  the  country,  and  the  labor  market,  it 
has  similarly  been  demonstrated  that 
the  machinery  for  department  central- 
ization should  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
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function  instantly  in  time  of  crisis. 
Whether  such  a  readiness  demands,  in 
peace-time,  administrative  control,  or 
merely  oversight,  on  the  part  of  the 
Staff  is  again  open  to  discussion. 

In  Colonel  Palmer's  judgment  the 
usefufaiess  of  the  General  Staff  in  this, 
as  in  all  oth^  matters,  depends  pri- 
marily upon  the  proper  method  of  so- 
lecting  and  training  officers  for  Staff 
duties.  Let  me  quote  a  sentence  or  two 
from  his  testimony. 

The  real  problem  is  that  of  providing  the 
General  Staff  with  a  properly  trained  per- 
sonnel. .  .  .  Nobody  ought  to  be  on  the 
General  Staff  because  he  is  a  representative 
of  the  Infantry  or  any  other  branch;  he 
ought  to  be  there  because  he  is  trained  in 
the  tactics  of  all  the  arms  combined.  .  .  . 
If  he  is  a  trained  General  Staff  oflScer,  under 
the  French  and  German  systems,  the  tactical 
faculty  has  been  determined  and  developed 
in  him  and  that  is  the  primary  reason  he 
is  there.  ...  A  trained  General  Staff  offi- 
cer will  inform  the  supply  service  as  to  what 
ihefy  ought  to  supply  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  tactical  plan;  but  if  you  put  a  former 
quartermaster  in  there,  who  is  not  a  trained 
General  Staff  officer,  he  will  think,  no 
doubt,  that  the  only  way  he  can  solve  the 
problem  is  to  do  the  quartermaster's  busi- 
ness for  him. 

I  think  it  is  not  fully  recognized  in 
the  army  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
to  military  conditions  in  the  clash  be- 
tween Staff  and  Bureau  and  Staff  and 
Line.  The  conflict  between  the  agency 
which  formulates  policies  and  the  agen- 
cy which  carries  them  into  execution  is 
age-long  and  universal.  It  is  not  only 
in  the  army  that  the  man  who  draws 
the  plans  wants  to  work  them  himself, 
and  the  man  whose  stated  task  is  to 
carry  out  the  details  is  constantly  reach- 
ing back  for  a  chance  to  initiate  them. 
Perhaps  this  b  an  insoluble  conflict, 
and  perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  this  is 
so,  because  it  keeps  both  elements  in 
the  solution  of  a  given  problem  on  thieir 
mettle. 


There  are  certain  questions  having  to 
do  with  the  place  of  the  Staff  in  tk 
army  and  of  the  army  in  the  natioiu  re- 
garding which  ndther  the  (mUic  nor 
their  representatives  have  as  yet  sbowo 
any  particular  mterest,  but  whidi  I  be- 
lieve to  be  of  the  first  importance,  h 
these  days  an  army  must,  I  think,  pre- 
pare its  mind  to  work  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances under  the  guidance,  and  some- 
times the  control,  of  outside  agencies. 
Our  army  will  not  have  learned  its  les- 
son if  it  tries  to  build  up  a  scheme  which 
is  to  run  the  whole  show  in  time  of  na- 
tional crisis.  Modem  war  is  bigger  than 
any  War  DejMirtment.  It  should  be  the 
function  of  die  Staff  to  plan  and  main- 
tain an  organization  wUch  can  be  im- 
mediately expanded  in  time  of  need, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  will  con- 
tinue and,  as  need  arises,  will  establish 
points  of  contact  with  agencies  outside 
the  department  itself.   We  have  as  a 
nation  demonstrated  during  the  war  the 
capacity  for  rapid  and  effective  dvilian 
organization  in  time  of  need,  in  all  those 
matters  which  bring  into  play  the  appli- 
cation of  expert  knowledge,  the  control 
of  national  resources  and  of  transporta- 
tion, the  mobilization  of  manufacturing 
facilities,  of  labor,  and  the  like.  That 
demonstration,  it  seems  to  me,  limits 
the  needs  of  the  Staff  to  keeping  to- 
gether a  small  but  highly  ^cient  group 
of  men  to  keep  abreast  of  the  genera/ 
situation  as  it  develops  from  day  to 
day,  and  to  maintaining  its  contacts  at 
strategic  points. 

The  good  repute  of  the  Staff  in  the 
matter  of  the  establishment  of  person- 
nel and  statistical  work,  of  the  chem- 
ical warfare  (and,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
the  military  intelligence  also),  was  dae 
to  the  work  of  civilian  experts  who  had 
been  drawn  temporarily  into  the  mili- 
tary service;  and  unless  the  Staff  con- 
tinues to  have  available,  either  by 
assignment  of  reserve  officers  or  other- 
wise, the  same  type  of  experience  and 
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;anizations  will  inevit- 

ist  be  remembered  that 
it  was  true,  not  only  in 
aff  divisions,  but  all 
ny,  that  the  great  ma- 
ilian  experts  in  each  of 
natters  which  modem 

were  either  in  uniform 
call  by  military  order, 
itely  available  as  part 
rhine  in  the  Council  of 
se,  the  War  Industries 
like.   Such  men  cannot 

government  in  peace- 
)ractically  all  of  them 
peared;  and  those  who 
the  future  of  the  army 
lind  the  need  of  estab- 
[  with  the  best  sources 
nation  upon  a  thousand 
ire  vital  in  modern  war- 
tiess  therefor,  and  which 
)e  left  to  be  dealt  with 
irtable  assumption  that 
er,  certainly  any  West 
es  ipso  facto  competent 
hout  outside  guidance 
r  any  position  to  which 
^ed  by  military  order, 
t  war-time  to  be  purely 
ns  were  in  reality  often 
ts  upon  technical  points 
ts  only  recently  trans- 
lian  life. 

inclusions  as  to  the  fu- 
it  of  experience  in  any 

I  think  there  is  a  ten- 
ndue  credit  to  schemes 

as  contrasted  with  the 
o  perform  the  work. 
als  are  not  themselves 
snt  judges.  A  successful 
ely  to  overestimate  the 
ichinery  with  which  he 
ing,  and  a  poor  workman 
mes  his  tools.  Around 
the  General  Staff  have 
e  various  administrative 


reforms  which  the  pressure  of  events 
forced  upon  the  American  Army. 
Some,  if  not  most,  of  them,  would  have 
been  undertaken  in  any  event,  assum- 
ing that  a  strong  man  had  been  placed 
in  control.  It  was,  for  example,  George 
W.  Goethals  who  speeded  up  the  whole 
supply  scheme,  and  not  the  Quartermas- 
ter General  or  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  or  whatever  his  title  for  the  mo- 
ment may  have  been;  and  Peyton  C. 
March  or  Enoch  H.  Crowder  would 
have  been  a  dominant  figure  imder  any 
other  scheme  than  the  one  we  hap- 
pened to  be  following.  I  do  not  want  to 
underestimate  the  importance  of  proper 
organization,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
one  must  not  place  the  entire  stress 
upon  it. 

At  all  events,  the  Department  bill, 
both  in  what  it  said  and  in  what  it 
left  unsaid,  was  a  keen  disappointment 
to  those  who  felt  that  the  permanent 
staff  organization  should  reflect  and  em- 
body the  deeper  rather  than  the  more 
superficial  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
the  war-experience;  that  the  War  De- 
partment should  do  more  than  request 
Congressional  sanction  for  maintain- 
ing the  statics  quo. 


What  we  had  in  Washington  at  the 
close  of  the  conflict,  and  what,  to  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree,  we  still  have 
and  call  the  General  Staff,  is  not  an  or- 
ganization complete  in  all  its  members, 
but  rather  the  head  and  torso  of  a  staff. 
Its  strength  lies,  not  in  the  logic  or  the 
symmetry  of  its  structure,  but  in  the 
powerful  personality  of  its  Chief,  his 
high  ability  and  that  of  a  number  of  his 
associates,  and  in  the  prestige  of  a  great 
military  accomplishment.  Its  weakness 
as  a  model  for  the  permanent  fabric  of 
the  army  lies  in  its  incompleteness,  or 
rather  lopsidedness,  in  the  lack  of  prop- 
er training  for  its  personnel,  and  in  its 
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failure  to  have  won  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  great  mass  of  regular 
army  officers.  Petty  jealousies  have 
undoubtedly  had  their  part  in  bringing 
about  this  distrust;  but  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  attribute  it  wholly, 
or  even  mainly,  to  this  cause. 

The  StaflTs  primary  and  permanent 
function  of  study  and  counsel  having 
been  subordinated  to  its  temporary 
one  of  executive  control,  a  sufficiently 
strong  desire  to  restore  the  proper  bal- 
ance has  not  been  shown.  It  still  re- 
mains rather  the  Staff  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  than  the  General  Staff  of  the  army. 
The  present  Chief  of  Staff —  and  I  bow 
to  no  one  in  my  appreciation  of  what 
he  accomplished  during  the  war  —  is, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  an  imperfect  human 
being,  and  like  the  rest  of  us,  possesses 
the  defects  of  his  qualities.  The  situa- 
tion which  called  him  to  his  high  office 
required  a  man  who  was  preeminently 
fortUer  in  re,  and  one  must  not  complain 
unduly  if  the  man  who  fulfilled  this 
condition  proved  to  be  not  particularly 
suavUerinmodo.  The  country  needed  a 
man  to  meet  concrete  problems  with 
immediate  solutions,  and  such  a  man 
is  not  always  one  who  is  strong  in  the 
formulation  of  wise  general  conclusions 
reached  in  close  cooperation  and  con- 
sultatioh  with  a  group,  within  which  he 
recognizes  his  position  as  that  o{  primus 
inter  pares. 

The  more  serious  Regular  officers  and 
the  civilians  who  had  temporarily  been 
a  part  of  the  military  establishment 
needed  evidence  which  neither  the  bill 
nor  the  current  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment furnished  upon  certain  matters 
which  seem  to  them  vital  and  which 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  — 

1 .  A  sufficient  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  Staff  to  relinquish  operating  func- 
tions, which,  as  a  war  measure,  and 
only  as  a  war  measure,  it  was  recog- 
nized as  fully  justified  in  seizing;  even 
re  important,  a  zeal  to  take  up  in 


their  stead  the  processes  of  st 
coordination. 

£.  Evidence  that  it  realizes 
importance  of  properly  train 
selecting  men  for  staff  duties 
sponsibilities. 

3.  Evidence  that  it  has  est 
machinery  for  utilizing  to  the 
experience  of  the  Staff  of  the  A 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

4.  Evidence  of  having  leai 
lesson  of  the  absolute  dependen 
army  upon  the  nation  and  the 
portance  of  keeping  in  touch 
expert  outside  the  regular  ser\ 

5.  Assurance  that  the  Seer 
War,  before  initiating  matters  i 
general  army  policy,  either  b^ 
suance  of  general  orders  or  b] 
mending  legislation,  would  ha> 
him,  not  alone  the  judgment  of 
man,  no  matter  how  able  an 
terested,  but  also  the  judgm< 
group  of  trained  staff  officers,  < 
the  confidence  of  the  army  as 
who  had  given  careful  stud> 
questions  at  issue.  There  must 
men  in  the  army,  and  the  b 
available,  given  time  to  think, 
en  freedom  to  express  their  th< 

These  and  other  questioi 
brought  to  the  attention  of  t 
tary  Affairs  Committees  thro 
testimony  of  officers;  and  as  i 
the  Senate  Committee  asked 
partment  for  the  services  of  i 
officer  whose  opinions  have 
been  quoted  in  this  paper  — 
J.  McA.  Palmer  —  to  assist  it 
ing  up  a  substitute  army  bill 
now  before  the  Senatelforconsic 

This  bill  attempts  to  meet  i 
problems  of  staff  organization  < 
I  have  spoken.  Its  provides 
the  French  Army —  for  an  elij 
from  which  staff  officers  must  b< 
made  up,  originally,  not  only  o 
ates  of  the  service  schools,  bu 
all  who  have  demonstrated  cap 
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tider  war  conditions.  Ad- 
3  list  are  to  be  limited  to 
I  graduates  of  the  Staff 
ision  is  made  for  the  elimi- 
he  list  of  men  who  cannot 
that  they  are  growing  with 
id  for  the  special  training 
Aes  for  the  duties  of  the 
nent  Staff  in  Washington 
ted  with  staff  duties  with 
an  contacts  are  made  pos- 
ision  that  reserve  officers 
I  to  staff  duties  because  of 
xige  in  special  fields.  The 
Chief  of  Staff,  as  outlined 
nclude  the  advisory  and 
ictions  contemplated  in 
03;  but  his  reconmienda- 
ng  legislation  must  be 
by  the  views  of  the  ap- 
cers  of  the  departmental 

eve,  true  that  practically 
idsions  would  have  been 
the  recommendations  of 
ps,  had  these  been  asked 
tion  with  the  preparation 
War  Department  bill, 
bill  presents  an  entirely 
)r  the  solution  of  the  sup- 
n  making  provision  for  an 
iry  of  War,  to  be  in  effect 
'  in  all  matters  having  to 
tions,  who  may  call  upon 
ind  civilians  to  assist  him. 
dderation  of  policies  af- 
military  and  munitions 
re  is  created  a  War  Coun- 
of  the  Secretary,  the  Un- 
,  the  General  of  the  Army 
id  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
the  future  to  determine 
new  bill,  if  enacted  into 
9  the  General  Staff  in  the 
Id  hold;  but  it  is  at  any 
ly  considered  and  honest 
>  so,  along;the  lines  of  the 
)aths  which  I  have  men- 
ng  open  to  the  Depart- 


ment. In  my  judgment,  th6  expedient 
most  doubtful  of  success  is  that  involv- 
ing the  segr^ation  of  munitions  from 
other  military  questions. 

The  House  also  has  a  substitute  bill 
in  which,  however,  questions  of  staff  or- 
ganization are  given  relatively  slight 
consideration.  As  this  is  being  written 
there  is  a  rumor  in  Washington  that, 
to  avoid  raising  the  troublesome  issue 
of  universal  service  just  now,  the  politi- 
cians of  both  parties  are  scheming  to 
have  Congress  adjourn  without  passing 
any  Army  bill  whatsoever.  I  hope  that 
this  rumor  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

However  farwemay  feel  it  wise  to  de- 
part, for  the  peace-time  army,  from  the 
organization  and  procedure  of  the  war- 
time Staff  in  Washington,  we  must 
never  forget  what  this  hurriedly  gath- 
ered group  of  men,  with  all  their  human 
limitations  and  with  all  their  mistakes 
and  oversights,  did  bring  about  under 
the  leadership  of  their  Chief  and  his 
Assistants.  They  expedited,  and  in 
many  vital  respects  they  initiated  and 
controlled,  the  details  of  a  programme 
of  military  training  and  procurement  of 
military  supplies  of  mammoth  propor- 
tions. In  an  incomparably  brief  time 
they  accomplished  the^  greatest  single 
migration  in  history,  and  performed  the 
miracle  not  only  forward  but  backward. 
Indeed,  the  return  of  our  soldiers  to  civ- 
il life,  when  the  excitement  and  stimu- 
lus of  war  had  vanished,  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  more  astounding  performance 
than  our  transportation  of  more  than 
two  million  soldiers  to  France,  with 
their  equipment  and  maintenance. 

If  the  war  had  lasted  six  months  or 
a  year  longer,  and  the  army  had  been 
made  ready  for  this,  many  of  the  Tough 
joints  would  have  come  to  work  more 
smoothly;  but,  in  any  event,  the  Staff 
accomplished  its  main  purpose,  and  its 
accomplishment  of  that  purpose  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  major  factors  in  the 
defeat  of  Germany. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  BBITISH  LIBERALISM 


BY  6.  LOWES  DICKINSON 


Among  the  innumerable  victims  of 
the  Great  War  there  is  one  unwept, 
unhonored,  ahnost  imnoted  —  and  that 
is  British  Liberalism.  By  that  is  not 
meant,  here,  the  Liber&I  Party,  which, 
indeed,  still  pretends  to  exist,  although 
it  is  divided  against  itself.  What  for 
the  time  being  has  disappeared  is  some- 
thing profounder  and  more  important 
than  that  —  the  spirit  of  Liberalism. 
The  characters  of  that  spirit  may  be 
indicated  by  recalling  two  great  names: 
John  Milton  and  John  Stuart  Mill; 
and  two  masterpieces:  the  Areopagil- 
ica,  and  the  Essay  an  Liberty.  From 
those  men  and  in  those  works  the  spirit 
breathes.  It  is  a  spirit  of  individual- 
ism, of  moral  courage,  of  free  speech 
and  free  thought,  with  a  faith  that,  in 
a  fair  and  open  contest,  truth  will  win 
the  day.  This  account  does  not  indeed 
define  the  political  programme  of  Liber- 
alism. But  the  programme  grew  out  of 
the  spirit.  For  freedom  of  thought,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  trade,  free- 
dom of  nationality,  political  freedom  of 
every  kind,  spring  from,  and  are  direct* 
ed  to,  freedom  of  soul. 

Well,  the  war  killed  that  spirit,  as  war 
must  always  do,  even  though  it  be  a 
war  for  freedom.  Forwaristheopposite 
of  Liberalism;  and  Liberals,  when  they 
wage  it,  must  cease  to  be  Liberals.  If 
that  were  all,  we  might  hope  that  the 
evil,  like  its  cause,  would  be  transitory. 
Perhaps  it  may.  Perhaps  Liberalism 
may  revive.  But  even  before  1914  there 

ire  forces  working  against  it;  and  these 


have  been  strengthened  by  th< 
its  effects. 

Briefly,  political  controversy 
years  past,  has  been  resolv 
into  a  struggle  between  prop 
labor.  And  no  condition  coulc 
unfavorable  to  Liberalism. 

This  point  may  be  made  cle 
few  sentences  on  past  history. 
English  system,  prior  to  the 
Acts,  whatever  its  defects,  v 
liarly  favorable  to  indepen< 
character  in  the  governing  cl 
government  was  in  the  hand 
economically  and  politically 
secure.  They  could,  of  course 
do  wrong,  but  if  they  want 
right,  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
ample,  the  famous  Coke  of 
recorded  that,  during  the  war 
ican  Independence,  he  never  ( 
a  single  night,  to  drink  to  thi 
of  Washington.  He  feared  nc 
Crown  nor  the  government  no 
stituents.  His  liberalism  and 
ualism  were  made  easy  to  hu 
impregnable  position  as  a  gr< 
torial  magnate.  And  such  Wl 
were  one  of  the  sources  of  v 
later  called  Liberalism.  Theei 
icals,  who  were  another  source 
the  same  position.  But  they 
independent  —  Bentham  had 
means;  James  and  John  Sti 
were  ofliciab  of  the  East  In( 
pany.  Their  politics  were  disin 
and  they  did  not  depend  upon  { 
rate  which  it  was  their  life's  wo 
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le.  The  elder  Mill,  indeed, 
y  suppose  that  the  new  de- 
ild  take  its  cue  from  men 
3  class  like  himself,  and  the 
ised  even  to  canvass  the 
jtituency  which,  neverthe- 
dm,  as  a  distinguished  phil- 
a  though  he  confessed  that 
I  the  working  class  liars. 
Jt  Mill,  however,  was  al- 
upied  by  fear  of  the  threat 
[1  which  he  foresaw  in  the 
racy  he  was  working  to 
Essay  on  Liberty  is  a  pas- 
al  against  the  tyranny  of 
;  and  no  candid  observer 
t  day  can  dispute  that  his 
ell  founded.  It  is  enough 
ice  at  the  press  of  all  coun- 
cil also  foresaw  the  other 
e  to  Liberalism,  the  sub- 
r  all  political  issues  to  the 
veen  property  and  labor. 
3d,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
the  passage  of  the  first 
>efore  that  contest  frankly 
If  in  England.  But  it  is 
in  all  other  countries,  the 
s,  and  it  has  transformed 
iracter  of  political  thought 

ourselves  to  England,  it 
I  that  there  is  any  longer 
place  fortheLiberal  Party 
the  Liberals  have  no  com- 
>n  the  great  issue.  British 
dy  before  the  war  were 
rd  a  division  into  a  party 
d  a  party  of  labor.  But 
s  only  b^inning  to  form 
self;  and  the  war,  for  the 
suspended  its  activities, 
lominally  associated  with 
,  Labor  had  no  influence 
ff  except  in  labor  matters: 
re  its  only  function  was  to 
3  and  discontent,  in  order 
)n  might  present  a  united 
memy.  Then,  at  the  Gen- 


eral Election  of  December,  1918,  Labor 
committed  a  kind  of  suicide  by  voting, 
in  enormous  nmnbers,  not  for  its  own, 
but  for  Coalition  candidates,  contrib- 
uting thus  to  retiun  to  power  a  govern- 
ment which,  ever  since,  it  has  been  en- 
deavoring in  vain  to  get  rid  of. 

The  present  position  in  the  House  of 
Conunons  is  thus  abnormal  and  does 
not  represent  the  real  political  facts.  It 
is  probable  that,  at  the  next  election, 
the  Coalition  will  be  defeated,  and  poli- 
ticians are  already  reckoning  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Labor  government.  There 
will,  at  any  rate,  be  a  very  large  Labor 
contingent  in  the  House,  with  a  very 
radical  if  not  a  socialist  progranmie. 

What  will  oppose  Labor?  The  party 
which  will  be  here  called  the  Oligarchy; 
by  which  is  meant  a  combination  of  the 
old  aristocracy  and  the  new  plutocracy. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  Eng- 
land, the  old  governing  class  never  ab- 
dicated before  the  flood  of  democracy. 
They  set  to  work,  on  the  contrary,  to 
organize  and  control  the  new  electo- 
rate. The  territorial  aristocracy,  the 
*oId  families'  of  England,  are  still  im- 
mensely powerful;  not  by  any  legal 
privil^e,  but  by  the  allurements  they 
can  offer.  By  their  social  prestige,  their 
dinners,  their  clubs,  their  country 
houses,  their  gifts  of  honor  and  places, 
they  draw  over  to  themselves  the  par- 
venus rising  out  of  other  classes.  The 
desire  for  a  title  and  a  country  estate 
has  had  enormous  effects  on  the  course 
of  English  politick.  There  has  been 
formed,  in  this  way,  a  new  governing 
class,  much  as  happened  in  the  past  at 
Rome.  And  the  permeation  of  Labor 
by  Socialist  ideas,  together  with  the 
formation  of  a  political  Labor  Party, 
has  bound  that  class ,  together  more 
powerfully  than  ever  for  the  defense  of 
their  property  rights.  It  is  this  class 
and  this  policy  that  the  Coalition  re- 
presents; it  is  in  absolute  control  of  the 
House  of  Conunons;  and  never  was 
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House  so  anti-Liberal  as  that  which  is 
now  sitting  under  the  domination  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  Greorge. 

Now,  the  power  of  the  Oligarchy  is 
enormous.  It  has  wealth,  education  of 
a  sort,  the  habit  of  office,  the  tradi- 
tion of  parliamentary  life,  everything  in 
that  r^on  that  the  Labor  Party  lacks. 
Above  all,  it  has  the  control  of  the 
press.  There  do  indeed  linger  still  in 
England  one  or  two  creditable  organs 
of  the  old  Liberalism,  but  it  seems  im- 
possible that  they  should  long  survive. 
With  the  exception  of  these,  and  of  one 
or  two  not  very  effective  Labor  organs, 
the  press  is  the  mouth-piece  of  prop- 
erty. In  both  home  and  foreign  aJffairs 
it  stands  for  the  interests  against  the 
people.  And  it  does  this  with  a  vigor, 
a  pertinacity,  a  dishonesty,  a  brutal- 
ity, which  throw  a  lurid  light  on  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  class  for 
which  it  writes. 

For  some  time,  then,  before  the  war, 
and  rapidly  during  and  since,  the  old 
Conservative  and  Liberal  parties  have 
been  fusing  into  a  joint  property-pre- 
serving party.  Not  unconnected  with 
this  has  been  the  growth  of  Imperial- 
ism. In  his  Diaries,  published  the 
other  day.  Sir  WOfred  Scawen  Blunt 
throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  ori- 
gins of  this  movement.  He  records,  in 
the  eighties,  conversations  with  ambi- 
tious young  members  of  the  governing 
class,  which  show  them  bitten  by  the 
Darwinism  then  fashionable,  and  by 
its  preposterous  misapplication  to  po- 
litical history.  The  'rights  of  small 
nations'  left  these  young  men  cold. 
They  regarded  foreign  policy  as  a 
struggle  for  territory  and  power,  and 
were  determined  that,  in  that  struggle, 
England  should  come  out  on  top. 
Their  triumph  is  written  in  the  story  of 
Egypt,  South  Africa,  Persia,  and,'finaily, 
in  the  Great  War  itself,  and  in  the  im- 
perialistic *  peace '  that  has  failed  to  end 
it.  The  spirit  of  the  Oligarchy  is  mili- 


taristic, imperialistic,  preda 
wing  of  it  values  empire  ( 
sake,  the  other  for  its  pecun 
But  the  two  go  well  togethei 
ever  territory  is  seized,  cone 
seized,  too;  and  where  the  s 
glory  and  the  administratoi 
plutocrat  gets  profits.  It 
garchy  which  is  responsib 
seizure  of  Persia,  Mesopotaix 
German  colonies;  and  whic 
plates  a  reversal  of  our  fiscal  i 
to  make  a  quarter  of  the  glo 
preserve  for  the  sixty  millioi 
men  of  the  Empire. 

n 

Turning  now  to  Labor, 
course,  opposed  to  the  Oligai 
general  question  of  propei 
Labor  is  moving  rapidly  t 
ownership  and  control  6f  ir 
the  workers,  whereas  the  Oli 
ists  to  maintain  its  own  own 
control.  It  may  be  that  a  o 
will  be  reached  on  the  point; 
that  one  or  other  side  wil 
though  that  is  unlikely.  E 
case  the  issue  will  occupy  th 
domestic  politics  for  many 
foreign  affairs,  the  leaders  of 
in  principle  anti-imperialist 
temationaJ.  But  it  is  not 
whether  the  rank  and  file  w 
them  in  this.  And  the  possil 
be  glanced  at  that  the  Oligs 
tempt  the  workers  to  indorse 
ism  by  offering  them  their  si 
spoils  of  a  tribute  Empire. 

But,  however  this  may 
does  not  seem,  any  more  tha 
garchy,  to  offer  a  refuge  for  I 
For  the  ethical  character  of 
ment  is  not  liberal,  in  the 
which  the  term  is  here  beinj 
does  not  spring  from  indi 
from  private  conviction,  ft 
tion  to  truth  wherever  it  ma 
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tion  of  an  oppressed 
iverance»  and  its  phil- 
rhich  suits  its  purpose. 
€tual  leaders  maJce  a 
onomics  of  M arx»  and 
[  collies  to  teach  this 
churches  teach  theirs, 
ma  is  true  or  false  does 
L  us.  The  point  is  that 
lause  it  suits  the  cause, 
ievers  are  branded  as 
liat  attitude  is  the  esh 
beralism. 

I,  then,  the  outlook  is 
r  the  continuance,  the 
I  Liberal  party.  And, 
e  energetic  and  ardent 
pnning  to  join  Labor, 
prosperous  and  timid 
Coalition. 

n,  we  are  suggesting,  is 
and  profounder  than  a 
bid  it  would  seem  that 
of  Liberalism  in  the 
s  of  individuals  is  the 
isent  need.  Men  must 
ge  to  think  for  them- 
ss  their  own  ideas,  and 
I  expression  of  others 
urd  as  false  and  pemi- 
IS  of  war  seem  sJmost 
ed  this  capacity.  Per- 
en  before  the  war,  free 
»  speech  were  already 
I  personal  conviction  to 
Ilia.  It  seems  difficult 
;count  for  the  d6b&cle 
lab  in  1914.  They,  no 
body  else,  were  swept 
Dod  of  nationalist  pas- 
endless  discussions  of 
he  war  were,  in  cons&- 
se  than  sophistical  spe- 
lt was  necessary,  on 
Is,  to  believe  that  Ger- 
9ole  author  of  the  war, 
)y  Germany  the  whole 
It  was  necessary,  also, 
ait  or  distort  the  whole 


course  of  diplomacy  prior  to  June,  1914, 
and  to  ignore  the  responsibility  first  of 
Serbia,  then  of  Austria,  then  of  Rus- 
sia, whose  mobilization,  seldom  even  re- 
ferred to  by  these  patriots,  finally  pre- 
cipitated the  war.  A  whole  mythology 
Was  thus  built  up,  which  embittered 
and  intensified  the  passions  of  war  to 
something  like  insanity,  made  an  ear- 
ly and  just  peace  impossible,  involved 
Europe  in  economic  ruin,  and  has  al- 
most destroyed  every  hope,  either  of 
material  restoration  or  of  spiritual 
reunion,  by  the  most  impracticable, 
vindictive,  and  iniquitous  treaty  ever 
botched  together  by  statesmen.  People 
say,  with  apparent  satisfaction,  that 
*this  was  a  war,  not  of  governments, 
but  of  nations.'  The  truth  is,  that  it 
has  been  possible  for  governments,  by 
mendacious  propaganda,  to  make  peo- 
ples even  madder  than  themselves. 
They  created  a  Frankenstein;  and 
Frankenstein  insisted  on  his  pound  of 
flesh  at  Versailles. 

Now  men  are  b^inning  to  be  disil- 
lusioned. The  truth  is  beginning  to 
filter  through.  Yet  even  now,  though  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  meet  an  intel- 
ligent man  who  will  defend  the  peace, 
it  is  almost  equally  impossible  to  find 
one  who  will  say  publicly  what  he 
thinks.  Men  seem  to  be  terrorized  by 
the  fear  each  individual  has  of  what  all 
the  other  individuals  taken  together 
are  supposed  to  be  feeling  and  think- 
ing; till  it  sometimes  appears  as  if 
public  opinion  were  the  opinion  which 
nobody  holds,  but  which  everybody  sup- 
poses other  people  to  hold.  This  great 
illusion  is  no  doubt  mainly  a  product 
of  the  press.  And  the  press  is,  beyond 
a  doubt,  the  greatest  menace  to  Liber- 
alism. It  is  illiberal,  one  might  say, 
by  definition,  for  it  depends  upon 
reflecting  the  passions  of  the  mob, 
because  those  are  the  easiest  to  ev  ' 
and  to  express.  The  first  conditi 
being  a  Liberal  is  to  be  ir 
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this  hypnotization  by  the  press;  never 
to  pay  any  attention  to  its  comments; 
always  to  read  its  statements  of  fact 
with  a  skeptical  mind;  and  to  recognize 
that,  while  it  will  never  give  the  plain 
unvarnished  truth  about  anything,  yet 
it  has  subtler  and  more  dangerous  forms 
of  lying  than  the  lie  direct,  and  that 
headlines,  false  emphasis,  omissions, 
and  distortions  are  the  devices  it  em- 
ploys in  its  business  of  misleading  the 
public  mind.  Some  palliatives  may  per- 
haps be  devised  against  the  worse  ex- 
cesses of  this  universal  corrupter.  But 
the  only  safe  cure  is  a  general  skepti- 
cism. And  there  seem  to  be  some  signs 
that  this  is  growing  up;  as  a  bad  attack 
of  an  infectious  disease  makes  the  con- 
stitution inunune  against  a  repetition. 

ra 

The  press  then  is  a  principal  enemy 
of  Liberalism.  What  ought  to  be  a 
principal  friend  is  education.  For  a 
true  education  would  liberate  the  mind 
and  give  it  courage  and  independence. 
But  that,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  what  edu- 
cation too  seldom  does  in  schools  and 
collies  and  universities;  and  it  is  the 
last  thing  that  a  public  opinion  vitiated 
by  five  years  of  war  desires  that  it 
should  do.  The  Oligarchy,  bent  on 
preserving  its  privil^ed  position,  can 
hardly  be  favorable  to  free  thought;  nor 
can  trad&-unions,  which  withdrew  sup- 
port from  Ruskin  College  because  it 
did  not  teach  Marxian  economics.  A 
big  fight  will  have  to  be  carried  on  in 
England  if  education  is  to  lead  to 
Liberalism;  and,  judging  from  such 
accounts  as  we  receive  over  here,  a 
yet  bigger  fight  in  America.  We  are 
told,  for  example,  that  a  regular  inqui- 
sition in  form  is  being  held  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
schoolteachers,  and  that  a  teacher  has 
been  refused  a  permanent  license  on 
the  ground  that  he  reconunended  his 


pupils  to  read  an  article  not 
ly  abusive  of  the  Bolsheviki 
favorite  reading  was  the  i\ 
New  Republic^  and  the  ZKoi 
anti-Liberalism  with  a  venge 
moral  may  be  that  those  wh< 
get  a  real  education  may  h 
it  rather  in  spite  of,  than  t 
educational  institutions.  Bv 
cation  so  got  may  be  the  moi 
and  permanent. 

The  Liberalism  of  which 
been  speaking  is  a  state  of 
soul.   But  what,  in  our  own 
be  its  application  to  politic 
In  most  countries  now  the  oi 
gramme  of  Liberalism,  the 
ment  of  personal  freedom  a 
has  been  achieved,  so  far 
institutions  can  achieve  it. 
ness  of  Liberalism  in  practice 
see  that  that  achievement 
stroyed  by  the  tyranny  of 
ion.   The  mob  may  be  a  n 
rich  or  of  the  poor;  for  both 
the  spirit  of  class,  are  mobs 
danger  before  us  is  that  the 
tween  Property  and  Laboi 
fought  by  the  methods  of  civ 
by  those  of  Liberalism. 

Here,  in  England,  we  hai 
seen  ominous  signs  of  this 
First,  there  was  the  deliberal 
of  the  Ulster  rebellion,  in  19 
propertied  and  Conservative 
England.  This  was  'direct  x 
the  Oligarchy.  Naturally,  an 
better  excuse.  Labor  talks  of  r 
When  a  Parliament,  with  a 
jority  snatched  by  the  most 
apped  ever  made  to  an  ( 
continues  to  govern  in  d( 
public  opinion;  when  it  is  dee 
remonstrance,  to  every  argi 
every  counsel  of  bare  decc 
difficult  not  to  sympathize  \ 
who  desire  to  paralyze  its 
by  the  use  of  economic  pow< 

But  that  game  can  be  pla) 
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x>,  and  it  must  end  in 
institutional  government 
ng  civil  war.  The  work- 
liberately  put  into  power 
2nt  against  which  their 
elements  are  urging  the 
e  strike.  They  ought  to 
!  result,  until  they  can 
nr  own  creature  by  con- 
rms;  just  as  they  will 
opponents  to  do,  when 
a  majority  themselves. 
ire  is  an  end  of  govem- 
Lission,  which  is  the  first 
idamental  application  of 
>irit.  For  Liberalism  in 
s  that  you  do  not  appeal 
led  or  economic,  except 
y  alternative  —  free  dis- 
ee  voting  — is  cut  off  by 
^er.  The  present  condi- 
iropean  Continent  shows 
ertied  classes  are  just  as 
;  recourse  to  violence  as 
tolsheviki  —  or  even  more 
it  is  a  very  disquiet- 
le  times  that  the  press, 
d  directed  by  property, 
orrence  of  White  terrors, 
dd;  and  that  the  govern- 
less  willing  to  give  recog- 
Lipport  to  counter-revo- 
innies  than  to  intervene, 
itemational  right,  to  sup- 
onary  t>  rannies  in  inde- 
;.  Such  danger  to  internal 
er  as  threatens  in  the  fu- 
i  to  arise  more  from  the 
igeance  of  the  possessing 
from  any  desire  of  the 
trkers  to  have  recourse  to 

eems  to  be  that  the  gov- 
icquiesced  in  democracy 
iy  could  control  it.  But, 
shows  signs  of  intending 
A  itself,  and  abolish  gov- 


erning classes  altogether,  the  latter 
revolt.  Well,  that  is  anti-liberalism. 
The  Liberal  course  is  to  devote  every 
talent  toward  making  any  system  work 
which  is  deliberately  adopted,  after 
free  debate,  by  a  freely  elected  assem- 
bly. Will  the  possessing  classes  be 
liberal  enough  to  accept  that  truth?  If 
they  are,  we  may  have  internal  peace. 
If  they  are  not,  the  civilization  of 
Europe,  ah-eady  shattered  by  the  inter- 
national  war,  may  go  under  altogether 
in  civil  strife. 

In  conclusion.  Liberalism,  it  has  been 
urged,  is  at  bottom  a  spirit  —  the  spirit 
of  free  thought  and  of  toleration.  FVom 
that  spirit  follows  the  whole  theory  of 
individual  rights  and  of  popular  govern- 
ment. In  form  these  have  now  been  es- 
tablished, almost  throughout  the  world. 
But  the  spirit  seems  plainly  to  lag  be- 
hind the  form.  The  Great  War  para- 
lyzed it.  And  before  it  has  begun  to 
assert  itself,  after  that  stupendous  ca- 
tastrophe, it  is  already  confronted  with 
an  issue  which  it  will  require  all  its 
strength  to  handle  —  the  great  issue  of 
social  reconstruction.  If  that  issue  is 
to  be  handled  constitutionally,  there 
must  be,  not  indeed  of  necessity  a 
Liberal  party, — that  may  have  become 
impossible,  —  but  at  least  a  strong 
infusion  of  Liberalism  into  other  par- 
ties. And  that  infusion  can  be  made 
only  by  liberal  individuals  —  men,  that 
is,  who  have  the  courage  to  form 
their  own  convictions,  to  resist  mob- 
psychology,  and  to  rely  wholly  and 
only  on  persuasion  to  get  their  own 
views  adopted  by  others.  If  that  does 
not  happen,  democracy  may  degenerate 
into  civil  war,  and  then  there  will  be- 
gin the  old  dreary  oscillation  between 
tyranny  and  anarchy.  In  that  round  of 
despair  much  of  Europe  is  already  in- 
volved. Who  can  confidently  say  that 
the  rest  will  not  follow  suit? 
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BY  HERMANN  KEYSERUNG 


[It  seems  important  for  an  under- 
standing of  this  article  to  know  that  the 
author,  a  Russian  by  birth  and  a  phil- 
osopher by  profession,  showed  no  pro- 
German  sympathy  during  the  war. 
His  previous  article  in  the  Atlantic 
(February,  1916)  was  characterized  by 
a  remarkable  detachment.  As  will  be 
seen,  his  position,  like  that  of  many 
Europeans,  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
terms  of  peace  and  the  events  of  the 
last  year. — The  Editob.] 


In  August,  1915,  the  present  writer 
(then  a  Russian,  now  an  Esthonian 
subject)  sent  an  article  to  the  Atlantic 
Mofnihly^  entitled  'A  Philosopher's 
View  of  the  War.*  Most  of  his  prog- 
nostications have  proved  so  correct,  so 
far  as  general  solutions  go,  that  he  feels 
sure  that  the  same  will,  in  due  course 
of  time,  be  equally  true  of  those  which 
seem,  so  far,  refuted  by  subsequent 
events:  that  is  to  say,  that  the  state 
attained  to-day,  owing  to  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  final  state.  I  wrote  then:  — 

*We  are  assisting  at  a  show  that 
would  appear  comic,  were  it  not  for  the 
tremendous  tragedy  it  involves.  All 
contending  nations  are  playing  with  the 
same  ideals,  like  tennis-players  with 
the  same  set  of  balls,  and  all  have  in 
reality  a  scope  altogether  independent 
of  the  ideal:  they  just  want  to  win.  .  .  . 
Is  there  no  reality,  then,  behind  the 
professed  ideals?  There  is  indeed;  and 
the  very  figure  I  was  using  will  make 
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clear  at  once  in  what  sense.  I 
players  are  using  the  same  balls 
will  belong  to  the  balls,  who€\ 
That  is  to  say,  the  ideals,  for  ^ 
fight,  are  sure  to  triumph,  wha 
the  material  issue  of  the  war. 
not  essentially  fighting  agains 
conmion  with,  one  another,  for 
same  end.  During  war  .  .  . 
notions  have  little  hold  on  tl 
gling  parties;  after ^  none  will  l 
enough  to  withstand  universs 
opinion.  To-day  high  ideals 
longer  be  frivolously  evoked  ai 
dropped  again,  when  wanted  n 
as  was  the  case  before  the  co 
of  the  people  awoke;  to-day  th 
forces  of  tremendous  power, 
once  evoked,  will  work  themse 
The  ideals  at  stake  will  have  tc 
ized  one  day  or  another;  if  the 
peace  do  not  provide  for  this,  t 
warsy  new  revolutions  tcill  foil 
this  until  they  have  been  realized 

The  terms  of  the  Peace  of  \ 
do  not  provide  for  what  alon< 
considered  as  a  final  aim  of  tl 
War.  Therefore  the  latter  has  I 
to  its  real  end  as  yet.  Nothii^ 
nay  is,  more  certain,  than  tha 
not  emerging  from,  but  rather 
into,  a  period  of  imiversal  strifi 

How  could  this  misfortune 
the  misfortune  of  perhaps  the 
lost  opportunity  since  the  ere 
the  world?  For  we  locre  quite  i 
solution  which  would  have  est 
International  Life  on  a  new  a 
basis.  It  has  happened  because 
tory  of  the  Allies  has  been  too  a 
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mt  Greeks  held  that  fair 
itions  of  contests  were  to  be 
f  as  compromises  between 
illy  strong:  there  was  no 
ible,  in  their  eyes,  toward 
he  idea,  as  applied  to  the 

0  them  no  meaning.  This 
)f  justice,  however  strange 
cynical  it  may  sound  to 
3,  is  none  the  less  much 

any  based  on  an  abstract 
>rals.  Justice  dmB  mean 
ist  treaty  is  one  which  gives 
>  the  true  state  of  equilib- 
3n  the  contending  forces. 
s  were  mistaken  only  in 
ley  knew  only  of  physical, 

1  forces.  If  the  physically 
ling  increasingly  protected 
his  means  that  mankind  is 
[>  realize  increasingly  the 
ral  forces. 

e  the  true  state  of  equilib- 
s  both  morally  and  physi- 
Lg)  is  hidden  by  momentary 
of  the  one  party,  a  solu- 

to  be  lasting,  based  on 
)t  be  just.  And  for  that 
it  cannot  last,  unless,  in- 
lade  corresponding  to  facts 
ation  or  complete  ruin  of 
)  was  usual,  and  quite  log- 
nong  the  ancients.  How- 
ie Allies  may  have  thought 
the  executors  of  Abstract 
Treaty  of  Versailles  is  pro- 
ust  in  the  concrete,  for  it 
vay  give  expression  to  the 
of  power.  It  tries  to  realize 

programme,  irrespective 
is  bound  to  remain  one  of 
lueless  scraps  of  paper  the 
aw,  besides  being  the  most 
ps,  in  its  inevitable  conse- 

n 

le  real  state  of  things?  Not 
one,  but  the  whole  Euro- 


pean continent  has  been  beaten;  not 
Old  England,  whose  foundations  seem 
shaken  in  no  less  a  degree  than  those  of 
Germany,  but  the  young  Anglo-Saxon 
world,  —  whose  most  experienced  mem- 
ber is  America,  —  together  with  Japan, 
appearing  as  the  winner.  So  far  as  this 
goes,  the  treaty  of  peace  corresponds  to 
the  true  state  of  things  and  can  last. 
But  inside  Europe  no  more  absurd  ar- 
rangement could  have  been  thought 
out  than  that  which  the  consequences 
resulting  from  the  treaty  involve.  Ger- 
many is  being  treated  as  if  she  were 
really  annihilated  —  an  absolute  im- 
possibility in  a  nation  of  seventy  mil- 
lions, wMch.has  not  lost  in  quantity 
during  the  war,  —  owing  to  the  fact  of 
the  expulsion  of  most  German  elements 
from  other  countries,  —  nor  essentially 
in  quality,  for  it  has  remained,  what  it 
always  was,  more  diligent  and  efficient 
than  any  other  European  nation,  what- 
ever may  have  appeared  to  the  contrary 
during  the  last  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  France  has, 
through  the  treaty,  attained  such  a  po- 
sition as  if  she  were  as  great  and  strong 
as  a  century  ago,  although  she  is  far 
more  nearly  ruined,  so  far  as  blood  and 
natural  resources  go,  than  the  Central 
Powers,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove 
unable  to  maintain  her  artificially 
created  predominance,  because  of  lack- 
ing that  youthful  initiative  which  alone 
could  find  a  way  out  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs. 

Italy  can  recover  only  by  gravita- 
ting back  to  the  north  and  northeast, 
and  knows  this  well.  The  successor- 
states  of  Austria-Hungary  are  all  of 
them  (not  only  the  German-speaking 
parts)  bankrupt,  and  must  either  re- 
unite or  change  their  orientation  alto- 
gether, if  they  are  to  survive.  The 
same  applies  to  Poland  and  to  the  Bal- 
tic States.  And  as  for  Russia  —  the 
fact  alone  that  the  Entente  seems  to  be 
repeating  the  mistake  committed  by 
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Germany,  when  the  latter  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  speaks 
volumes. 

Now  the  victors  are  aware  to  a  no- 
table extent  of  the  difficulties  created 
by  the  course  they  have  taken.  But  in- 
stead of  drawing  from  this  the  only 
reasonable  inference, —  that  is,  that  the 
treaty  must  be  revised  and  made  to 
correspond  to  facts,  which  is  always 
possible  owing  to  the  gentle  art  of  in- 
terpretation, —  they  are  using  violence 
in  an  increasing  degree,  in  order  to 
make  possible  the  impossible.  Now  the 
latter  can  be  done,  if  violence  be  used 
to  the  extreme.  This  is  not  practicable 
in  a  Christian  world.  Then  it  cannot  be 
done  ai  all.  And  the  one  result  is  the 
increasing  mobilization,  against  the 
Allies,  of  the  very  moral  forces  to 
which  they  owe,  in  great  part,  their 
material  victory.  It  was  unwise  to  con- 
tinue the  merciless  blockade  of  a  dis- 
armed Germany;  the  starving-out  of 
defenseless  Austria  should  have  been 
avoided;  the  holding  of  five  hundred 
thousand  German  prisoners  in  France 
after  the  Armistice,  and  treating  them 
as  slaves,  has  produced  a  much  worse 
impression  on  the  working  classes  of  all 
the  world,  than  the  deportation  of  Belgi- 
ans by  the  German  authorities  ever  did. 

More  and  more  people  in  all  countries 
are  beginning  to  think  that  the  only  ex- 
planation of  this  policy  is  the  fact  that 
its  inspiring  force  is  not  reason,  but 
simply  hate.  Now  hate,  unless  directed 
against  absolute  evil,  is  not  only  a  base 
and  sordid  passion  —  it  is  the  worst  of 
practical  advisers.  Few  Russians  will 
ever  forget  that  the  great  Coimcil 
preferred  the  death  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  compatriots  to  their 
salvation  by  German  arms  —  the  only 
ones  at  hand. 

More  and  more  members  of  the  lib- 
erated small  nations  are  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  they  are  to  be  thank- 
ful for  an  emancipation  which,  in  ruin- 


ing their  countries,  has  made 
single  one  of  their  inhabitants 
of  the  Entente.  And  the  feelini 
coming  fairly  general  outside  E 
and  France,  that,  whatever  ma 
been  Germany's  initial  wron( 
fate  imposed  upon  her  is  much 
than  she  deserved;  all  the  mon 
nations  cannot  be  fairly  judg 
individuals,  since  those  who  suff 
wrong  committed  are  not,  or 
rate  not  principally,  those  who  v* 
it  —  they  are  in  the  majority  oi 
indeed,  entirely  innocent. 

This  feeling  is  already  over 
ingly  strong,  as  may  reasona 
expected,  in  Germany  itself,  i 
Buddha  has  said,  'If  hate  resp( 
hate,  where  shall  hate  end?'  Itn 
deed,  transform  the  whole  earth 
long  run,  into  a  lasting  hell.  Thi 
of  ours  is  to  an  ever-increasing 
the  effect  of  the  thoughts  and  fee 
its  inhabitants.  If  they  sow  lo\ 
they  reap;  if  hate,  the  Powers 
Dark  become  supreme. 

Now  assuming  that  the  Euro 
ated  by  the  Treaty  of  Versai 
at  any  rate,  a  true  expression 
new  balance  of  'physical  powerj 
might  last  in  spite  of  all  this.  E 
not.  And  less  still  is  it  a  true  i 
sion  of  the  balance  of  moral 
Hate  working,  by  cosmic  law,  x 
the  hater,  the  moral  forces  arc 
over  in  crowds  to  the  other  can 
there  is  no  real  equilibrium  of 
even  for  the  time  being;  we  are  \ 
whether  it  appears  so  or  not.  A 
constellation  is  very  difierent  froi 
it  was  in  1914  and  1915.  Initial 
Entente  stood  for  the  Ideals  of  tl 
Since  Germany  laid  down  her 
the  former  has  become  untrue  tc 

m 

In  November,  1918,  Germany  < 
lated,  not  before  her  enemies'  an 
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ain  by  Socialist  fanatics, 
do,  not  only  believe,  but 
is :  the  consciousness  of 
the  oppressed,  beyond  all 
idaries,  is  the  great  force  of 
fvas  this  very  force,  as  in- 
the  ideals  of  the  Entente, 
red  German  Imperialism, 
red  immense  strength,  in 
,  from  this  victory,  and 
)  conquer  all  oppression  all 
d.  It  will  grow  and  become 
g  all  the  sooner  because, 
t  situation  created  by  the 
as  ruined  the  greater  part 
^n  continent,  there  will  no 
Jy  capitalist  and  proleta- 
ut  very  few  capitalists  and 
>roletarian  nations  in  per- 
gonism.  All  nations  with 
value  of  money  will  soon 
smselves  proletarian,  as 
Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
develop  a  corresponding 

lindness,  this  being  so,  to 
le  policy  inaugurated  in 
918?  If  the  American  plat- 
an accepted  then  and  stuck 
have  ended  well;  for  Ger- 
Jism  was  morally  dead  in- 
«untry,  and  all  the  nation- 
ntral  Europe,  purified  by 
re  ready  then  to  make  all 
nouncements  for  the  sake 
shment  of  a  better  order  of 
lings  now  stand,  the  world 
lore  pregnant  with  blood- 
r  than  it  is  to-day. 

IV 

o  be  done,  now,  to  save 
ilization  from  a  complete 
-  nowadays  the  inevitable 
y  three  or  four  decades  of 
3ry  much,  I  fear.  Destiny 
jlfout.  There  is  no  lasting 
tv  before  the  true  state  of 


equilibrium  between  the  contending 
forces  has  been  reached. 

But  something  can  be  done,  all  the 
same.  Let  us  remember  that  the  chief 
forces  of  the  age  are  no  longer  nation- 
al, but  supemational.  The  greatest  of 
them,  not  yet  actively  foremost  in 
many  countries,  but  very  much  awake 
to  its  own  importance  everywhere,  is 
the  Internationale  of  Labor,  which  will 
cause  more  trouble  to  the  old  order  of 
things  every  year  (although  its  inter- 
nationalist programme  as  such  has 
possibly  lost  all  prestige,  owing  to  what 
it  has  proved  itself  to  be  in  Russia  and 
Germany,  having  transformed  itself,  in 
each  case,  into  a  national  one).  The 
second  Internationale,  supreme  to-day, 
is  that  of  Capital.  A  third  is  incarnated 
in  the  different  churches  and  creeds. 
Of  these  three  intemationales  only  the 
first  undoubtedly  has  a  great,  perhaps 
too  great,  future;  while  the  second  will 
hardly  withstand,  in  the  long  run,  the 
converging  attacks  of  public  opinion, 
national  feeling,  ever-increasing  taxa- 
tion, and  social  reform;  and  the  third  is 
fast  losing  in  importance. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  Internationale 
which  may  win,  and  which,  if  it  does 
win,  alone  can  save  civilization  in  tlys 
most  terrible  crisis  it  ever  went  through : 
the  Internationale  of  the  really  Best, 
the  most  Enlightened,  the  most  Well- 
meaning  —  in  one  word  the  Interna- 
tionale of  gentlemen.  I  say  gentlemen, 
because  gentlemen  in  the  real  sense  are 
supposed  not  to  be  petty,  not  rancor- 
ous, not  avaricious,  but  noble,  fair  and 
capable  of  self-sacrifice,  of  forgiving  and 
forgetting.  The  gentlemen  of  all  the 
world,  to  whatever  race  or  creed  they 
belong,  realize  and  understand  each 
other  at  first  sight-  They  all  know  how 
to  live  and  let  live.  They  see  right  and 
wrong  objectively,  wherever  it  appears; 
they  are  superior  to  party  exclusiveness, 
and  full  of  sympathy  for  the  legitimate 
claims  of  the  disinherited. 
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These  truly  best  are,  in  all  countries, 
equally  horrified  at  what  has  happened 
during  the  war  and  is  happening  since. 
They  know  equally  well,  to  whatever 
side  they  belong,  that  there  is  no  way 
out  of  the  present  impasse^  so  long  as 
each  party  perseveres  in  its  subjective 
outlook  on  things.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment within  reach,  so  long  as  person- 
al feeling  is  being  accepted  by  each  as 
sole  basis  for  thought  and  action  — 
not  even  an  agreement  to  differ.  True, 
France  has  suffered  terribly  and  finds  it 
hard  to  forget;  but  the  same  applies  to 
Germany.  True,  the  latter  declared 
war;  but  then  the  documents  published 
prove,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  she 
was  essentially  no  more  j^uilty  than  any 
other  European  nation;^  so  that  the 
construction  of  Germany's  exclusive 
guilt,  the  moral  basis  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  is  false,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Germany,  yielding  to  force, 
has  put  her  name  under  it.  True,  the 
Germans  have  been  committing  many 
misdeeds,  but  so  have  all  the  others. 
The  moral  balance,  as  to  the  past,  is 
fairly  equal  for  all  sides. 

The  past,  alas,  is  not  to  be  altered, 
but  a  better  future  can  be  secured,  and 
this  only  if  all  agree  to  think  of  the 
future  more  than  of  the  past.  All 
personal  feelings  are  essentially  finite; 
the  yet  unborn  will  be  unable  even  to 
understand  the  courses  adopted  by 
latter-day  statesmen,  in  case  these  shall 
prove,  in  their  consequences,  con- 
trary to  reason.  The  different  nations, 
whether  they  like  each  other  or  not, 
will  have  to  continue  to  dwell  side  by 
side  on  the  same  planet.  Sooner  or 
later  the  true  state  of  equilibrium  be- 
tween them  will  assert  itself  .  Then  the 
personal  feelings  created  by  a  particular 
situation,  even  if  they  survive  until 
then,  will  in  any  case  prove  to  be  of  no 
account. 

^  A  remark  sufficiently  significant  from  our 
rwint  of  view. — Thb  Editor. 


This  the  well-meaning  and  th< 
sighted  should  anticipate.  GentI 
know  that  fairness  is  the  justest  fo 
justice,  and  that  the  feelings  of 
and  of  revenge  cannot  be  fairly 
upon.  These  gentlemen  —  and 
class  is  particularly  numerous  in 
lish-speaking  countries  —  should 
hands  across  space  and  time, 
should  form  an  organized  fourth  ] 
nationale,  the  Internationale  of  cii 
tion  and  of  culture,  as  opposed  t 
Internationale  of  the  blind  and  on 
often  ignoble  masses.  They  shou 
camate  the  exact  antithesis  to  B 
vism.  As  such  they  could  enter 
a  great  future;  yes,  lliey  alone  can 
apart  from  the  working  classes,  ft 
day  of  the  Imperialist,  of  the  Ni 
alist,  the  Profiteer,  is  coming  to  ai 
In  case  the  Internationale  of  th€ 
er  classes  comes  into  power,  Ru 
fate  will  become  the  symbol  of  a 
world.  But  if  the  Internationale  o: 
tlemen  succeeds  in  consolidating  a 
asserting  itself,  then  the  situatioi 
still  be  saved. 

Therefore,  again,  let  the  gentl 
join  hands  all  over  the  world.  Th< 
eral  state  is  equally  bad  everyv 
Victors  and  vanqiiished  seem  eq 
demoralized.  There  are  only  oai 
high-mindedness,  intellectual  cl 
ness,  moral  consciousness  to  be  I 
alive  anywhere.  Let  these  form  f 
work.  Soon  they  will  become  a  p 
It  is  the  only  chance  we  have  ol 
venting  Western  civilization  from 
ing  to  an  end.  Peace  can  be  bn 
into  the  world  only  by  the  victc 
supreme  fair-mindedness.  It  is 
spirit  which  drove  America  int< 
war.  Let  the  same  spirit  now  i 
that  the  Treaty  of  Vereailles  shoul 
come  the  threshold  of  War  Everla 

America  can  achieve  this.  S 
the  decisive  power  on  earth  to 
If  America  deliberately  declares 
Fairness,  as  opposed  to  Profitei 
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liple  of  living  and  letting 
ed  to  the  principle  of  tak- 
Ivantage,  of  good-will  as 
-will,  shall  reign  supreme, 
rdingly,  then  the  agonized 


Western  civilization  can  still  be  saved. 
And  thus  indeed  would  America  fulfil 
that  lofty  mission  in  which  she  failed 
at  first :  the  mission  of  building  up  a  new 
and  better  world. 


AN  ENGLISH  LETTER 


London,  Bt  Valentine's  Day. 
3en  a  busy  week,  with  the 
conference  in  London  (the 
ELS,  was  not  there),  the  first 
le  League  in  St.  James's 
,  State  opening  of  Parlia- 
King  and  Queen,  followed 
)n  of  most  interesting  de- 
an advantage  which  the 
Republican  will  be  willing 

the  monarchical  form  of 

that  it  makes  a  much 
al  to  the  ritualist  that  is  in 
Fhen  the  King  and  Queen 
[ouse  of  Lords  at  noon  on 

and  the  lights,  low  while 
ng,  were  suddenly  turned 
most  brilliance,  and  what 
lur  of  grays  and  reds  be- 

of  pre-Raphaelite  colors 
like  a  garden-border  \eap- 
ikle  from  February  into 
3n  the  jewels  of  the  Crown 
latest  industrial  coronet 
Ithetically  like  a  beacon 

criss-crossing  with  the 
sundry  furnace — *Tush, 
he  impatient  Republican 
*call  it  a  transformation- 
ury  Lane  pantomime,  and 
th  it.'  Well,  it  was  rather 
o.  But  apart  from  the 
;ter  of  the  scene,  and  the 
le  discovery  that  govern- 
Iways  a  dry-point  engrav- 


ing but  can  glow  with  color,  one's  domi- 
nant impression  last  Tuesday  was  of  rid- 
ing on  Mr.  Wells's  time-machine  back 
into  the  centuries.  Perhaps  you  have 
to,  with  these  stiff  clinging  robes,  but 
the  King  did  walk  with  the  Plantag- 
enet  swing  that  we  know  so  well  from 
Shakespeare's  historical  plays.  And 
when  he  took  his  seat  on  the  Throne, 
with  Pursuivants  and  Blue-mantles 
and  Heralds  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Norman-French  pomp  and  circum- 
stance about  him,  with  (on  his  right) 
the  Lord  Chancellor  —  Freddy  Smith 
that  was  —  looking  like  Wolsey,  and 
Lord  Curzon  (on  his  left)  holding  up 
the  Sword  of  State  like  Wansvick  the 
King-maker,  and  someone  else  carry- 
ing the  Cap  of  Maintenance,  whatever 
that  may  be,  one  expected  blank  verse 
at  the  least.  It  would  have  sounded 
quite  natural  had  he  begun,  —  * 

*  Now  is  the  \\Tnter  of  war's  discontents 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  peace.' 

Instead,  he  read  the  prose  of  the  speech 
which  his  Ministers  had  written  out  for 
him.  And  such  prose.  It  let  us  down 
with  a  bump  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  1920. 

A  month  ago,  in  those  circles  which 
talk  so  much  politics  that  they  have  no 
time  to  think  about  them,  there  was  a 
perceptible  drop  in  the  temperature 
whenever  the  United  States  was  men- 
tioned. She  had  been  —  well,  not  quite 
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fair.  She  had  imposed  on  poor  tired 
Europe  her  own  ideas  of  a  settlement, 
with  the  implied  imderstanding  that 
she  would  help  us  to  carry  it  through, 
and  had  then  left  us  singing  alone. 
These  things  were  hinted  rather  than 
said  among  the  polite,  but  the  gutter 
press  was  shouting  them  with  added 
expletives. 

But  since  Lord  Grey's  letter  in  the 
Times  there  has  been  a  most  welcome 
change.  In  the  mirror  that  Lord  Grey 
held  up  to  Americaji  opinion  we  saw 
a  startling  resemblance  to  dominant 
political  thoughts  and  prejudices  here, 
and  to  read  his  letter  was  to  make  the 
discovery  that  the  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  glass  door,  who  had  been 
mocking  us,  was  only  our  own  reflec- 
tion. The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
does  not  care  to  commit  itself  in  ad- 
vance to  armed  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe.  Very  well,  but  does 
the  average  Englishman?  In  France  or 
Belgium,  possibly;  after  all,  they  are  so 
near.  But  what  of  Poland?  How  many 
Englishmen  have  brought  themselves 
to  think  of  interfering  to  protect  Po- 
land against  attack,  or  would  be  pre- 
pared to  give  an  undertaking  off-hand 
that  they  would  fight  for  her  indepen- 
dence? Nine  out  of  ten  would  reply,  if 
they  were  pressed,  that  what  they 
woiild  do  would  all  depend  on  circum- 
stances. The  American  political  psy- 
chology is  much  the  same.  Or  take  the 
average  Englishman's  attitude  toward 
Russian  affairs.  If  he  declines  to  inter- 
fere, it  is  not  because  he  personally 
would  like  that  sort  of  government, 
but  because  he  thinks,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, that  by  interfering  he  would  do 
more  harm  to  himself  than  he  could  do 
good  to  Russia.  What  this  country 
feels  toward  half  Europe,  the  American 
Senate  feels  toward  Europe  as  a  whole. 
It  is  intelligible  enough. 

Very  illuminating  were  Lord  Grey's 
observations  on  the  long  story  of  the 


Senate's  jealousy  of  the  Pres 
executive  power,  and  very,  ver^ 
cent  his  assumption  that  there 
be  no  such  rivalry  under  the  I 
Constitution.  Why,  this  strug^ 
tween  the  Executive  and  the  peo 
represented  in  Parliament,  is  tl 
root  of  English  politics;  and  thi 
amazing  proof  in  our  history  c 
dangerous  the  prerogative  of  the  ] 
tive  in  treaty-making  can  be  is  tl 
that,  up  to  the  day  before  we  vk 
war  with  Germany,  the  gover 
had  concealed  from  the  people 
politically  speaking,  we  had  for 
years  ceased  to  live  on  an  island, 
the  decision  to  help  France  wai 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  this 
tered  discretion  of  the  Executive 
sentially  undemocratic;  and,  in 
as  the  American  Senate  is  now  fi 
for  Americans  the  same  battli 
English  Liberals  have  so  often  ] 
fight  here,  it  has  their  sympathy, 
even  now,  it  is  part  of  the  Liberal 
programme  that  the  treaty  sho 
revised  inunediately.  What  is  tl 
ference,  for  practical  purposes,  hi 
that  demand  and  the  reservati 
the  Senate?  Talk  about  Am 
turning  back  the  clock!  The 
majority  of  Englishmen  —  so  sti 
the  reaction  from  the  war  —  ar 
too  anxious  to  get  back  to  their 
did  isolation  from  European  qu 
Someone  once  said  of  political  tl 
in  America  that  in  everythin 
trade-policy  it  is  only  stick-i 
mud  Manchester.  But  men 
shades  of  political  opinion  in  Ei 
are  now  tumbling  over  each  ot 
get  back  to  Manchester.  The 
Minister  wants  to  fight  Bolshevi 
bills  of  parcels  —  what  is  that  b 
old  recipe  of  mid-Victorian  Ma 
ter?  And  Mr.  Balfour  only  this 
has  been  preaching  that  the  st 
the  parish-pump  is  more  to  us,  an 
haps  to  the  rest  of  the  world  toe 
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the  future  of  Az^baijan.   So  now  we 
undarstand. 

An  address  that  was  once  drafted,  to 
be  [M-esented  by  certain  distinguished 
people,  began,  'Conscious  as  we  are 
of  our  infirmities — '  *No,*  said  Lord 
Justice  Bowen,  Met  it  read,  '*  Conscious 
as  we  are  of  each  other's  infirmities."' 
The  emendation  hits  off  the  misimder- 
standings  of  the  last  few  months  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States. 
But  they  are  the  same  infirmities  (or 
are  they  evidences  of  practical  conunon 
s^ise?),  and  out  of  the  consciousness  of 
them  may  still  grow  a  close  partnership 
m  democratic  liberty. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  no  effective 
League  of  Nations  without  the  United 
States;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous,  if  it 
were  not  so  serious,  that  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Senate 
which  really  turns  on  domestic  and  con- 
stitutional points  should  obscure  Amer- 
ica's real  interest  in  the  League  and 
should  have  kept  her  from  participating 
in  this  week's  Conference.  The  future 
of  the  League  does  not  rest  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
Covenant,  nor  do  the  Senate's  amend- 
ments wreck  America's  possibilities  of 
sovice  to  its  ideals.    Let  the  United 
States  come  in,  and  we  will  take  the 
risk  of  her  backing  out  as  a  result  of  a 
vote  in  Congress  when  the  emergency 
arises.  France  took  that  risk  with  Eng- 
land, and   the  new  idealism   should 
surdy  conunand  as  much  faith  as  the 
old  militarism.    All  Englishmen  who 
matter  now  hold  this  view  very  strong- 
ly; and  if  they  have  hesitated  to  say  it 
officially,  it  is  because  they  were  afraid 
of  seining  to  take  sides  in  American 
int^nal  politics.   The  meeting  of  the 
League  in  St.  James's  Palace  was  al- 
naost  pure  Hooverism.    It  recognized 
that  Europe  is  economically  one,  and 
it  called  a  conference  to  formulate  its 
problems  and  make  recommendations. 
I^Qg^de  does  not  make  any  differ- 


ence in  the  working  of  economic  laws. 
If  England  is  likely  to  suffer  by  the 
misery  and  economic  helplessness  of 
Eastern  Europe,  so  will  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Balfour's  prescription  of 
the  parish-pimip  for  brows  pverheated 
by  laurel  leaves  is  the  same  as  Mr. 
Hoover's,  and  England  and  the  United 
States  have  an  identic  interest  in  preach- 
ing and  practising  economy,  both  pub- 
lic and  private. 

The  idea  that  there  is  a  natural  op- 
position between  borrowers  and  lend- 
ers is  a  most  fantastic  mischief-maker. 
Old  Panurge  knew  better.  'Be  pleased 
to  represent  unto  your  fancy  another 
world,  wherein  every  one  lendeth  and 
every  one  oweth;  all  are  debtors  and  all 
creditors.  Oh,  how  great  will  that  har- 
mony be,  which  shall  thereby  result 
from  the  regular  motions  of  the  heav- 
ens. What  sympathy  there  will  be 
amongst  the  elements!'  And  again, 
*  May  St.  Bablin,  the  good  saint,  snatch 
me,  if  I  have  not  all  my  life  held  debt 
to  be  as  the  union  or  conjunction  of  the 
heavens  with  the  earth,  and  the  whole 
cement  whereby  the  race  of  mankind 
is  kept  together;  yea,  of  such  virtue 
and  efficacy,  that  I  say  the  whole  race 
of  Adam  would  v^ry  soon  perish  with- 
out it.' 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  power  over  the 
House  of  Conunons  grows  rather  than 
diminishes.  Someone  remarked  that 
a  debate  which  he  winds  up  is  not  an 
argument  but  a  massacre.  The  House 
of  Conunons  does  not  like  it.  It  can  be 
happy  under  the  tyranny  of  a  pontifex 
maximua  like  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  days 
just  before  the  war.  But  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  apparently  does  what  he  likes 
with  the  House:  it  lies  down  or  stands 
on  its  head,  just  as  he  tells  it,  and  until 
next  morning,  when  it  reads  how  foolish 
it  has  been  and  rebels  again,  it  really 
thinks  it  has  been  behaving  heroically 
in  the  process.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  the  Prime  Minister  would 
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go  Left  after  the  war,  and  I  still  think 
that  it  was  the  natural  direction  of 
his  mind  and  would  have  been  the  best 
policy  in  the  interests  of  the  country. 
I  can  imagine  him  as  the  ideal  leader 
of  a  new  party  containing  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  old  Liberal  Party  apart 
from  the  Whigs,  some  Conservatives, 
and  the  more  moderate  elements  of  the 
Labor  Party;  and  such  a  party  under 
such  a  leadership  might  have  governed 
the  country  for  another  twenty  years. 
The  Conference  has  made  an  old  man 
of  everyone  but  Lloyd  George.  His  en- 
ergy is  boundless,  his  mind  is  elastic 
and  extraordinarily  agile,  his  political 
arteries  show  not  a  trace  of  hardening. 
And  yet,  somehow,  with  all  his  genius 
and  with  all  his  demonstration  of  pow- 
er, he  gives  one  the  impression  that  he 
is  not  quite  a  free  man.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  Lord  Northcliffe,  before  the 
last  General  Election,  wanted  him  to 
go  to  the  country  independent  of  both 
the  two  old  political  parties;  and,  if 
this  be  so,  the  advice  does  credit  to  his 
political  insight.  Lloyd  George,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  was  perhaps  the  first 
man  in  our  Parliamentary  history  who 
had  so  strong  a  position  that  he  had 
something  to  give  to  both  political 
parties  and  nothing  of  real  value  to  re- 
ceive from  either  of  them.  Li  the 
Liberal  Party  he  was  an  explosive  cen- 
trifugal force,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  that  the  old  fogeys  of  that  party 
should  have  been  shy  of  him.  To  the 
Conservative  Party  he  offered  the  sup- 
port of  his  enormous  prestige  just  at  a 
time  when  it  would  normally  have 
been  falling  into  disrepute,  and  of 
course  it  jumped  at  the  chance.  Equal- 
ly of  course,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should 
have  withheld  the  gift;  and,  if  he  had, 
he  would  have  attracted  men  from  all 
parties  and  would  have  been  the 
leader  of  a  coalition  which  he  could 
Have  called  by  any  name  he  liked,  but 


which  would,  whatever  its  na 
fact  have  been  a  completely  new 
instead  of  the  leader  of  a  party 
though  called  a  Coalition,  is  real 
servative.  Lloyd  Greorge,  as  I 
did  before  him,  is  making  a  ne% 
of  this  Conservative  Party,  1 
might  have  done  so  much  more 
parties;  and  it  is  distressing  at  ti 
most  of  all  when  his  rhetorical  t 
seems  most  complete  —  to  feel  1 
he  is  doing  is  to  put  the  old  wi 
new  bottles. 

Long  before  these  lines  are  ref 
Asquith  will  have  taken  his  sea 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  but, 
that  the  Parliamentary  duel  wi 
little  less  unequal,  one  doubts 
er  he  will  make  much  different 
mind  has  sterilized,  and  his  chi( 
ice  to  politics  will  be  to  give  dig 
parliamentary  encounters,  to  k 
name  to  ideas  of  others,  and  t 
going  the  good-will  of  the  great  1 
Liberal  name. 

The  man  of  the  immediate  fi 
imdoubtedly  Lord  Robert  Cec 
has  ambition;  he  has,  if  not  ( 
eloquence,  the  Cecilian  fluency 
platform  name  and  presence,  s 
fine  idealism  is  governed  by  the  p 
craft  and  the  caution  that  are 
He  has  thrown  himself  heart  ai 
into  the  work  of  the  League  of  N 
Except  that  he  is  ahaterof  bureai 
has  an  almost  American  faith  i 
vidualism,  and  is  a  Cecil,  he  mi^ 
himself  by  any  party  name,  and 
more  of  the  essential  stuff  of  I 
ism  in  him  than  most  who  w< 
name.  The  Labor  Party  is  interc 
him,  and  he  looks  with  interes 
it;  for  he  sees  the  cracks  in  its  str 
and  in  its  larger  and  more  modera 
a  potential  ally  of  his  own  part; 
Lloyd  George  was  right  when  1 
this  week  that  the  choice  is  not  b 
the  Coalition  and  the  older  ] 
but  between  one  coalition  and  a 
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iition  is  ever  fonned,  its 
it  member,  if  not  its  nom- 
11  undoubtedly  be  Lord 

,  debate  this  week  on  the 
1  of  coal-mines,  which 
e  frightened  the  bour- 
ould  rather  have  encour- 
vealing  the  elements  of 
:he  Labor  Party.  The 
onalization  advocated  by 
the  House  of  Commons 
malization  at  all  in  the 
something  very  different. 
Brace  wants  the  state  to 
i  broker  between  the  old 
I  the  new,  which  is  really 
of  the  trade  by  the  trade 
t  of  —  well,  this  is  not 
except  that  we  are  prom- 
se  of  efficiency,  a  greater 
some  security  against 
Brace  labored  the  point 
me  would  promote  effi- 
agement,  and  that  it  was 
ithesis  of  bureaucracy, 
nalist  LL.P.  tail,  which 
or  Party,  thought  about 
o  repudiate  bureaucracy 
,  did  not  appear;  but  in 
Socialism  can  never  re- 
le  hatred  which  the  war 
mnipotent  state,  and  is 
England.  It  was  a  strik- 
while  Mr.  Brace  insist- 
3heme  would  not  create 
management,  Mr.  Lloyd 
pposed  it,  insisted  that  it 

,  then,  the  criterion  of  a 
is  whether  it  does  or  does 
ureaucracy;  and  the  fact 
cant  of  the  trend  of  po- 
t.  The  new  scheme  has 
affinity  with  Bolshevism 
alism,  and  still  more  with 
Guild  Socialism,  which  is 
ti-bureaucratic  in  its  in- 
oadly,  it  is  true  to  say 


that  in  labor,  as  in  other  politics,  there 
is  a  great  revival  of  individualism  and 
a  growing  distrust  of  the  State.  And 
this  trade  individualism  obviously 
holds  itself  out  to  work  with  which- 
ever of  the  older  parties  will  give  it 
most.  Between  the  various  schemes  of 
copartnership  and  joint  management 
and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Whitley 
Councils  there  is  far  less  interval  than 
between  them  and  the  old  Marxian 
Socialism.  And  it  is  significant  that  the 
Labor  Party  is  beginning  to  open  its 
arms  to  the  intellectual  worker  and  to 
talk  efficiency.  If  the  income-tax  goes 
up,  the  best  recruits  of  labor  in  the 
future  will  come  from  the  grain-work- 
ers who  are  making  between  two  and 
three  thousand  a  year.  And  for  that 
reason  the  income-tax  will  probably  not 
go  up. 

For  an  analogous  reason  one  doubts 
whether  the  coal-miners  wUl  go  on 
strike.  An  open  strike  would  restore 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  his  old  war  as- 
cendancy, and  could  end  only  in  dis- 
astrous victory  for  the  nation  and  in 
disastrous  defeat  for  the  nationalizers. 
A  more  likely  retort  would  be  a  falling- 
off  in  output,  a  ca'canny  strike.  But 
this  would  discredit  and  weaken  trade- 
unionism  even  more,  perhaps,  than  an 
unsuccessful  open  strike. 

Outside  politics  we  are  very  dull. 
Why  is  it  that  the  war  has  not  stim- 
ulated artistic  activity  like  previous 
wars?  A  tremendous  fuss  has  been 
made  of  such  poetry  as  the  war  gave 
us;  but,  after  all,  neither  its  volume 
nor  its  value  was  considerable.  Paints 
ing  has  done  a  little  better,  but  music 
has  not  had  a  wing  fluttered  by  the  war. 
As  for  the  theatre  —  but  that  is  a  very 
old  and  a  long  story.  Mr.  Keynes's  book 
on  the  Economics  cf  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence  is  the  best  book  of  a  bad  season; 
but  his  trick  of  taking  his  hatred  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  out  of  Mr.  Wilson 
is  really  too  mifair. 
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THE  BOOKSTORE  AND  THE 
CUSTOMER 

-  Two  complementary  articles  recently 
printed  in  the  Atlantic  —  Mr.  Arnold's 
'Welfare  of  the  Bookstore'  and  Mr. 
Newton's  'Decay  of  the  Bookshop*  — 
must  have  interested  many  who,  like 
myself,  have  always  been  buyers  as 
well  as  readers  of  books.  Perhaps  there 
are  more  of  us  than  Mr.  Newton  thinks 

—  not  buyers  in  his  class,  not  collectors 
or  devotees  of  the  rare  and  the  beauti- 
ful, but  people  whose  occupations  oblige 
them,  perhaps,  to  buy  books  of  certain 
kinds,  and  who  buy  other  kinds  simply 
for  the  pleasure  of  reading  them.  And 
there  are  one  or  two  reasons,  which 
neither  Mr.  Arnold  nor  Mr.  Newton 
lays  stress  upon,  why  we  do  not  buy  as 
many  books  as  we  might. 

One  reason  is  the  gradual  reduction 
of  living-space,  and  therefore  of  space 
for  the  keeping  of  books,  which  has  af- 
fected so  many  of  the  dwellers  in  cities. 
Houses  have  largely  given  way  to  apart- 
ments, and  apartments  grow  smaller 
and  smaller.  Of  course,  there  are  apart- 
ment-palaces for  the  millionnaire,  and 
these  seem  to  grow  larger  and  larger. 
But  year  by  year  the  walls  of  the  aver- 
age apartment  contract  while  the  rent 
expands,  and  the  former  process  is  quite 
as  effectual  as  the  latter  in  restricting 
the  outlay  for  books.  Just  now  in  New 
York  there  is  a  rapid  trend  toward  the 
impossibly  exiguous.  Scores  of  houses 
and  large  apartments  are  being  altered 
into  nests  of  *two  rooms,  a  bath,  and  a 
kitchenette,'  the  occupants  of  which 
must  seek  most  of  their  food  around 
the  corner,  in  the  hotel  or  the  bakeshop. 
~^ese  fragments  of  a  house  are  not  for 


the  poor:  they  are  held  at  rentals ' 
only  those  can  pay  who  a  very  few 
ago  could  get  eight  or  ten  rooms  f( 
same  sum.  Even  if  there  is  mone 
over  when  rent  and  food  have  beei 
for,  where  is  a  man  or  a  woman  t 
new  books,  or  even  old  and  tree 
ones,  when  he  can  hardly  buy  a 
or  she  a  skirt,  without  giving  awa 
old  one  to  free  the  hook  it  himg  i 

No  matter  what  their  inborn 
and  desires,  or  their  former  pra< 
such  perchers  on  a  mere  twig  of 
tation  can  be  little  concerned  wil 
functioning  or  the  fate  of  the  bool 
More  and  more  they  thank  God  f 
public  and  the  semi-public  library 
other  day  a  busy  woman,  unexpec 
dispossessed  of  her  apartment,  wl 
to  be  turned  into  several  *two  re 
etc.,  told  me  that  she  positively 
find  another  in  the  same  part  of 
giving  as  a  main  reason  the  need  t 
where,  on  her  way  to  or  from  her 
she  could  stop  at  the  Society  Li 
for  a  book. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  this  < 
rent  influence  upon  the  buying  of 
should  have  escaped  the  notice  o 
Arnold  and  Mr.  Newton.  But  I 
it  is  remarkable  that  neither  of 
dwells  upon  the  chief  shortcomi 
the  bookstore  of  to-day  —  the 
ciency  of  its  salesmen.  Incidental 
Newton  advises  booksellers  to  gc 
telligent'  assistants,  and  he  desi 
in  a  graphic  way  the  lack  of  ma 
and  of  information  that  often  conj 
one  at  the  book-counters  of  the  d< 
ment-store.  But  in  our  largest,  i 
most  highly  considered  bookstor 
are  not  quite  sure  to  And  good  mai 
and  are  very  likely  not  to  find 
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e  thought  the  mmunum 

)eak  louder  than  general- 
w  years  ago  I  asked  in  a 
L  history  of  commerce,  or 
ling  with  the  commercial 
Burope  and  especially  of 
.  I  already  had  Adam 
I  not  say  so.  It  was  one 
three  best  bookstores  in 
d  I  spoke  with  the  chief 
has  since  set  up  a  book- 
rn.  He  knew  of  no  such 
;ed,  but  said  he  would  in- 
e  had  inquired  he  knew 
promised  to  investigate 
write  to  me;  and  a  few 
^vTote  that  no  such  work 
apart  from  the  Wealth 
was,  of  course,  mistaken, 
yr,  in  the  same  store,  I 
ertain  edition  of  Swin- 
I.  I  had  forgotten  the 
ition,  but  knew  the  num- 
and  the  price.  Evident- 
lan  to  whom  I  spoke  had 
>f  Swinburne.  Together 
e  shelves  where  he  said  a 
nd.  Finding  nothing,  he 
[uire.  When  he  returned, 
ok  in  his  hand,  he  re- 
!ss  this  is  what  you  want 
1  the  price.*  It  was  not 
,  but  I  could  neither  find 
t  anything  else.  I  do  not 
dry  salesman  in  a  book- 
know  about  all  the  edi- 
ume,  or  that  all  editions 
►n  the  shelves  of  every 
ch  an  inquiry  as  mine 
ik,  have  brought  from 
e  information  than  I  got 
y  young  man. 
big  shop  which  ofiers 
nations  of  the  firm  itself, 
ing  of  classical  and  edu- 
(,  one  might  expect  to 
salesmen.  Here  I  asked 
•  Aristotle's  JS/Afw.  The 


gentleman  who  we^t  to  search  returned 
to  say  that,  while  they  had  Aristotle's 
works,  these  included  no  Ethics.  I 
asked  to  be  piloted  to  the  shelf  he  had 
searched,  and  found  that  he  had  care- 
fully examined  a  set  of  Aristophanes  1 

Again:  a  few  weeks  ago  I  wanted  a 
book  which  I  had  se^i  advertised  some 
months  before.  I  did  not  remember  the 
author's  name,  but  knew  that  it  related 
to  the  oracles  of  Delphi  and  was  pub- 
lished by  X  and  Co.,  an  English  firm. 
At  two  large  shops  I  could  get  no  trace 
of  it,  although,  apparently,  the  pub- 
lishers' lists  were  consulted.  So  I  tried 
the  New  York  offices  of  X  and  Co.  I 
was  received  in  a  charming  little  library 
where  a  pleasant  young  woman  asked 
my  wishes.  I  gave  her  the  title  as  'The 
Oracles  of  Delphi,'  or  *The  Delphic 
Oracles,'  speaking  as  distinctly  as  pos- 
sible, and  she  wrote  on  her  pad,  *  Arti- 
cles of  Delfi.'  When  this  had  been  cor- 
rected, she  sought  information  in  an 
inner  sanctum,  and  returned  with  the 
message  that  only  a  few  copies  of  the 
book  had  been  imported,  all  had  been 
sold,  and  no  more  would  be  ordered, 
but  I  might  find  a  copy  in  a  bookstore. 
*And  here,'  said  the  young  lady,  *is  the 
correct  title,'  producing  a  slip  on  which 
she  had  written  *Orkles  of  Delphic,' 
with  the  author's  name,  also  misspelled. 

Is  it  strange  that  such  attendants 
discourage  the  frequenting  of  book- 
stores? I  myself  never  go  to  one  except 
as  some  special  reason  may  force  the 
adventure.  I  write  for  what  I  want, 
knowing  that  better  wits  may  thus  be 
set  to  work  upon  my  order  than  usually 
respond  to  a  spoken  inquiry;  and  often 
I  write  to  the  publisher,  not  to  a  book- 
store. 

Of  course,  no  bookseller  likes  a  cus- 
tomer to  write  instead  of  coming  in 
person.  He  must  know  that,  as  appe- 
tite grows  with  eating,  so  the  thirst  for 
books  grows  with  seeing  them.  But  if 
one  can  get  no  guidance,  if  books  that 
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should  be  familiar  are  unknown,  and 
if  those  that  must  be  on  the  shelves  are 
not  found,  why  waste  one's  time  and 
fray  out  one's  temper?  I  am  not  the 
only  person  who,  if  there  were  a  really 
good  bookstore  in  New  York,  would 
haunt  it  and  spend  more  money  there 
than  she  could  afford.  And  by  really 
good  I  mean  one  where  the  customer 
can  sU  while  she  looks  at  books,  as  well 
as  one  where  the  attendants  know  their 
business. 

I  am  not  condemning  the  bookseller; 
I  am  only  explaining  the  troubles  of  the 
customer.  I  know  how  difficult  it  must 
be  to  get  a  salesman  or  saleswoman 
who  knows  anything  of  books,  or  is 
willing  and  able  to  learn  about  them; 
and  I  take  pains  to  say  that  I  have 
found  some  who  are  more  than  polite, 
who  are  cordial  and  friendly,  and  two 
or  three  who,  within  their  special  prov- 
inces, are  competent  also.  I  know  one 
man,  for  example,  who  is  an  authority  on 
novels  of  mystery  and  adventure,  and  a 
French  girl  who  has  a  real  knowledge  of 
French  books.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
attendant,  as  well  as  the  shop  itself,  is 
a  weariness  to  the  body  and  the  soul. 
Far  better  may  one  go  to  the  public 
library  if  he  wants  information  about 
books. 

THE   BEST   BUTTER 

There  is  a  little  dairy  in  the  valley  of 
the  Swananoa,  —  river  of  music,  —  a 
place  of  miracles  and  of  pleasant  rites, 
which  will  ever  leap  into  memory  with 
the  sight  of  butter-pats.  We  lived  high 
up  on  Sunset  Mountain,  above  the  val- 
ley mists  and  above  the  clouds,  too;  but 
we  went  down  into  the  valley  for  our 
butter. 

There  were  many  such  dairies  then. 
Every  little  farm  that  owned  a  cow  had 
one,  built  over  a  running  stream  or  a 
mountain  spring,  often  of  unfinished 
logs  whitewashed  on  the  inside,  and  al- 


ways very  clean  and  sweet  s 
There  they  brought  the  milk  fo 
buckets,  and  poured  it  into  shii 
pans,  to  stand  and  collect  a  thic 
cream;  for  separators,  though 
in  use,  had  not  yet  traveled  tl 
It  was  there,  too,  that  the  chur 
done  on  the  hottest  days,  or 
outside  the  doorway,  in  the  pa 
ing  simshine. 

I  have  not  seen  such  butter  f 
longtime.  We  get  our  butter  i 
shop  called  a  creamery,  where  1 
sell  biscuits  and  salt  fish  and 
vegetables,  and  where  it  come 
medallioned  squares,  wrappec 
per  gritty  with  salt.  I  do  not 
bland  yellow  hue,  or  the  too  so 
as  if  only  a  flame  would  melt 
that  other  butter  was  the  ver> 
of  the  fields,  its  ingredients 
the  dew  and  of  fresh  June  gi 
ing  in  golden  richness  to  the 
incantation:  — 

Come,  butter,  come, 
J  Come,  butter,  oome; 
Peter's  waiting  at  the  gate 
For  a  bit  of  buttered  cake; 

Come,  butter,  oome. 

For,  it  seems,  you  must  do  you 
ing  with  a  song,  or  else  the  bu 
take  an  imconscionable  time 
ing,  if,  indeed,  it  come  at  all.  ^ 
blame  it  on  the  kobold  if  you  li 
same  kobold  who  is  not  averse  1 
ing  thick  clotted  cream  in  tl 
hours  before  anyone  is  up,  wl 
pers  in  the  cow's  ear  to  kick  < 
milking-stool,  and  plunders  fi 
pantry  when  the  cook's  back  is 
It  may  be  that  singing  warns  hi 
I  do  not  know.  But  presently  i 
die  of  the  chum  grows  heavy, 
great  mellow  lump  must  be  lil 
into  the  waiting  bowl. 

It  is  a  magical  moment.  The: 
when  you  open  the  oven  door  x 
your  new  bread  prodigiously 
and  brown  with  the  baking  is  i 
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like  this.  For  you  have 
chemist  in  your  bread- 
only  God  knows  the 
nter  into  cream.  Sum- 
with  clouds,  summer 
th  wild  cucumber  and 
c  of  birds,  the  intonings 
1  caresses  of  showers  — 
d  more,  cunningly  com- 
dchemy  that  will  never 
nto  gold. 

ig  very  hard,  these  days, 
Br  and  milk  and  cream 
e  fount,  which  accounts 
Eit  is  lacking  in  butter, 
Jt  butter  that  one  can 
see  a  milk-cart  go  by 
i  of  vats  and  pipe-lines 
pandemonium,  of  every- 
»ss  and  mechanical  and. 
to  the  fields.  Lob-lie- 
d  flee  from  the  modem 
fingers  in  his  ears.  It 
fiat  there  is  something 
ir  butter. 

i  that  clings  to  the  pal- 
tly  perfumed  memory, 
guinea-fowl  are  calling 
n  the  valley  below,  and 
h  much  squawking,  are 
K)sts  in  the  trees;  but 
end  the  mountainside 
1  soft  and  pleasant  as 
[ors  of  rank  sugar-cane 
Ider  at  noon.  How  near 
m  that  limpid  air!  A 
IS,  and  a  new  calf  bawls 
ito  the  coolness  of  the 
smoke  curls  up  from 
Ajid  I  am  going  down 
or  my  butter. 
as  I  look  back  that  I 
of  that  sunset  time,  or 
ing  but  butter.  I  can- 
that  it  possessed  any 
1,  or  fine  flavor,  either, 
so  much  that  was  more 
ager  appetites.  Bread- 
read-'n'-sugar  was  the 


food  of  my  fancy,  with  only  incident- 
ally butter,  and  then  only  as  a  binder, 
the  cementer  of  all  the  sweetness  it 
could  hold.  Butter-pudding  could  re- 
deem it,  and  so  could  tea-cake,  fragrant 
and  light,  topped  with  the  glistering 
brown  that  only  one  ingredient  can 
give;  and  so  could  saucer-pie,  the  top 
crust  flaky  and  rich  with  the  unguent. 
But  in  time  these,  too,  became  homely 
and  lacking  savor,  the  real  ambrosia 
lying  farther  off,  beyond  our  barrier  of 
hills,  where  dwelt  the  strange  gods. 

It  was  not  called  ambrosia,  to  besure; 
something  or  other  with  saiu^e  jnquarde, 
preceded,  perhaps,  by  an  aniipasto  to 
give  a  fillip  to  the  jaded  taste.  James 
would  have  made  a  very  wry  face  over 
sauce  piquante^  I  dare  say.  Those  were 
lean  years  for  the  soul. 

Butter,  as  well  as  beauty,  it  seems, 
may  be  a  point  of  view.  And  though 
apparently  but  a  decoration,  not  of  the 
body,  as  in  Africa,  but  of  bread,  that  a 
homely  fare  may  be  made  beautiful,  it 
still  contains  in  itself  an  elusive  some- 
thing that  will  remain  long  after  the  ob- 
vious has  been  licked  from  the  fingers. 
We  need  it  as  a  beautifier,  not  only  for 
bread,  but  for  that  wistful  part  of  us 
that  looks  for  more  than  food.  'Lasses 
years  pass,  and  cinnamon-and-sugar 
years,  and  aauce-jnquante  years,  until 
in  the  end,  the  conunon  thing  may  sud- 
denly acquire  a  new  and  unperceived 
loveliness  to  our  astonished  eyes,  and 
bread  and  butter  be  meat  indeed. 

UNCUT 

*  Uncut*  might  apply  to  gems,  to 
cards,  or  to  the  locks  of  the  Bolsheviki; 
but  in  this  instance  it  refers  to  books. 
Many  a  time  I  have  been  told  that  the 
true  lover  of  books  sits  with  paper- 
knife  in  hand,  cutting  his  new  book  in 
leisurely  fashion  as  he  reads,  thus  gain- 
ing a  certain  fine,  deliberative  pleasure 
in  his  perusal  of  a  volume.  This  might 
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be  a  good  subject  for  a  statue,  The  Cut^ 
ting  Man,  for  it  is  certainly  a  most  per- 
fect pose.  The  man  or  woman  who  says 
that  he  or  she  likes  to  read  a  book  in 
this  fashion  is  incapable  of  really  un- 
derstanding what  is  read.  Only  pre- 
tenders can  enjoy  the  barbarous  ex- 
perience of  trying  to  read  a  work  while 
the  reader  is  ripping  his  way  through 
a  new  purchase  in  print.  I  propose  to 
reveal  the  truth  in  this  matter,  though 
I  know  that  trenchant  words  will  be 
applied  to  me  by  those  who  have  the 
cutting  habit. 

A  few  days  ago  I  purchased  a  new 
edition  of  one  of  the  three  best  books  on 
Browning.  I  had  looked  forward  for 
several  days  to  the  reading;  but  when 
the  volume  arrived,  I  found  it  was  un- 
cut. Seizing  my  paper-knife,  I  began 
my  work  of  maldng  the  book  fit  to  read, 
and  I  soon  discovered  that  the  paper 
was  of  a  very  closely  woven  substance 
which  cut  with  difficulty,  throwing  off  a 
by-product  of  fine  cottony  substance 
that  magnified  and  acciunulated  to  a 
dreadful  degree.  I  went  to  the  dining- 
room;  I  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  I  de- 
voted myself  to  manual  labor,  turning 
the  book  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the 
other,  to  get  the  pages  clearly  and  care- 
fully separated  from  comer  to  binding. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  —  voiUt: 
one  book  at  last  ready  to  read;  one 
blunt  knife,  one  lame  wrist,  a  pile  of 
white  literary  fluff  conspicuously  scat- 
tered over  the  mahogany  table,  and  a 
pair  of  ears  irritated  by  listening  to  the 
faint  rasping  soimd  of  paper  being  slit 
without  ceasing.  Had  I  r^Eui  as  I  cut,  I 
should  have  lost  all  sense  of  continuity; 
the  ideas,  interrupted  by  a  furious  strug- 
gle to  reach  the  next  page,  would  have 
been  decapitated. 

This  is  war  to  the  knife  —  the  paper- 
knife.  Reader,  what  sort  of  cutter  do 
you  use  when  you  find  that  the  voliune 
you  had  expected  to  enjoy  is  uncut? 


Do  you  always  have  a  paper-c 
hand,  or  do  you  resort  to  exped 
stiff  cardboard,  a  hat-pin,  a  pei 
Perhaps  the  average  man  has 
always  within  reach,  but  the 
woman  has  not.  Did  you  e 
down  a  new  book  because  you  ^ 
tired  or  too  dismayed  to  go  ii 
of  a  cutter?  Did  you  ever  tea 
book,  just  because  you  forgot  tl 
books  have  to  be  cut  at  the  be 
the  page?  Have  you  ever  lent 
which  you  have  read,  only  to  ha 
caustic  friend  return  it  with  the 
*I  hope  you  won't  mind  my 
cut  some  of  the  pages  you  si 
Were  you  ever  caught  cutterl 
of  doors,  at  the  foot  of  a  page, 
to  turn  to  2  or  to  any  other  j 
fore  8,  just  because  the  leaves 
folded  that  you  had  to  cut  one 
top  and  twice  at  the  sides  bef 
could  get  at  the  text?  Did  you 
an  evening,  sit  around  a  readij 
with  a  group  of  people,  and  did  ] 
cut  surreptitiously  with  that  i 
clipy  dipf  dipf  which  is  to  the  u 
listener  like  the  famous  drop^  dn 
of  the  water  used  in  the  tortur 
ber  of  the  Inquisition? 

In  a  collie  classroom,  a  tead 
the  students  to  turn  to  a  certa 
in  a  volume  of  one  of  the  Englis 
There  ensues  an  attack  upon 
cut  poet.  Young  women  use  t 
pin;  young  athletes,  I  am  told, 
forefinger.  The  r^xdts  need 
described. 

A  canny  suggestion  to  pu 
may  have  its  effect.  People  Uk 
books  from  a  public  library,  pa 
cause  these  books  are  always  ci 
pie  will  buy  twice  as  many  book 
can  be  sure  there  will  be  no  i 
dawdle  over  the  business  of  he^ 
pages  apart.  In  fact,  we  shoul 
delighted  to  turn  over  new 
were  they  only  cut  in  advancel 
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Fnnk  Tannenbaniiiy  by  trade  a  ma- 
'iunist,  was  sentenced  when  twenty-one 
rears  old  to  one  year's  imprisonment  at 
Blackwdl's  Island  for  unlawful  assembly 
n  unemfJoyment  agitation.  On  his  release 
be  made  certain  charges  which  led  to  an  in- 
yestigation  by  the  State  and  to  the  removal 
dI  the  warden.  Since  1916  he  has  been  an 
idvanoed  student  at  Columbia,  where  he 
bas  taken  highest  honors  in  economics  and 
history,  and  has  written  a  thesis  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Labor  Movement,  which 
has  received  high  academic  recognition. 

These  are  serious  charges  which  Mr.  Tan- 
nenbaum  brings.  In  considering  them  it  is 
well  for  the  reader  to  realise  that,  although 
our  prison  system  has  undoubtedly  changed 
for  the  better,  many  wdl-authenticated  in- 
stances show  that  a  vast  amount  remains  to 
be  done.  To  illustrate: — 

hi  the  Rhode  Ulaad  SUte  Prison  during  the 
year  1918-1919,  a  prisoner  by  the  name  of 
William  F.  Herman  was  strung  up  by  the  wrists 
for  periodi  of  two,  four,  five  and  siz  days,  hang- 
ing nom  7  AM,  to  7  p.ic.,  and  on  da^  when  mov- 
ing pictures  were  shown  in  the  prison,  until  11 
P.1C.  Tliis  punishment  was  inflicted  for  talking  in 
the  ihop.  During  those  hours  he  was  not  given 
toilet  privilem  and  ooold  n*t  wash  at  anv  time 
dving  the  days  of  punishment  Altogether  he 
VBs  strong  up  for  twenty-one  days  in  one  year's 
time. 

The  invcstintion  of  Bedford,  a  woman's  re- 
tonnatory  in  New  York  State,  which  has  lust 
dosed,  revealed  the  fact  that  women  had  their 
handi  handcuffed  bdiind  them,  and  were  sus- 
pended from  the  cell  door  with  their  backs  bent 
over  and  the  tips  of  their  toes  barely  touching  the 
floor. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiaiy  of  Penni^lvania  is 
being  investigated  at  present  by  theSUte  Board, 
u  a  prisoner  recently  died  from  a  beating  given 
hnn  by  some  of  the  keepers. 

On  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  March,  1917,  the 
New  York  Tribune  published  a  series  of  artides 
w  the  conditions  in  Clinton  Prison,  New  York, 
^hich  revealed  as  brutal  and  inhuman  a  situatbn 
wjnweflbedepkted. 

^^investigation  of  the  New  Jersev  Prison  m 
1917  diowed  a  very  unhappy  state  of  affairs  in- 
Jw-  Mr.  Oibome  tdls  of  hearing  the  rattUng 
wi>  of  a  prisoner  who  had  been  confined  there 
[J*  y"*n-  An  instance  is,  we  believe,  recorded 
^^  cae  of  the  punishment  ceDs  had  »  ring  at- 


tached to  an  iron  rod  some  six  inches  above  the 
odl  floor,  to  which  men  used  to  be  suspended  in  a 
doubled-over  position  —  the  odl  being  too  small 
for  the  man  to  lie  down  on  dther  side  of  the  ring. 

An  investigation  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary 
m  1916  disdosed  the  fact  that  some  twdve  hun- 
dred men  had  been  strung  up  by  their  wrists  to  a 
bar  attached  to  the  ceiling  witlun  the  period  of  a 
little  over  a  year. 

While  serving  in  the  arm^  in  Camp  Sevier, 
S.C.,  the  author  of  the  Atlanhe'i  article  saw  state 
prisoners  working  on  the  roads  with  chains  and 
iron  balls  on  their  feet,  and  sleepinfl  in  narrow 
crowded  iron  cages  at  night,  padced  dosdy  to- 
gether. 

A  former  Texas  prison-keeper,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent himsdf  a  prisoner  in  the  Naval  Prison,  states 
that  in  Texas  the  men  who  work  in  the  road- 
gangs  are  chained  and  that  the  chains  about  the 
prisoners*  feet  are  so  made  as  to  make  rapid  walk- 
ing or  running  impossible,  as  each  step  that  is 
longer  and  more  rapid  than  usual  twists  the  chain 
so  as  to  press  a  sharp  point  into  the  flesh  of  the 
foot  which  is  right  above  the  bed,  and  in  this 
wiur  causes  great  pain. 

The  present  prison  situation  in  Joliet  is  not  a 
happy  one. 

Furthermore,  we  should  say  that  before 
this  artide  was  printed  it  was  examined  by 
a  number  of  investigators  of  America's  pris- 
on situation.  Surely  the  matter  deserves 
public  consideration. 


The  particulars  of  our  knowledge  of  Opal 
Whiteley  are  set  forth  in  the  March  Atlantic. 
Here  we  shall  simply  lay  stress  on  the  man- 
uscript, which,  torn  into  small  fragments 
by  another  child,  in  a  fit  of  jealous  rage,  is 
being  pieced  together  with  pains  which 
seem  not  far  from  infinite.  For  five  full 
months  Opal  Whitdey  has  been  working 
from  eight  to  twdve  hours  a  day,  pruning, 
piecing,  fitting  together  the  pathetic  frag- 
ments. To  the  editor,  who  has  been  super- 
vising the  process,  the  task  has  often  ap- 
peared beyond  the  girl's  strength.  As  the 
work  has  continued,  estimates  of  the  bulk 
of  the  manuscript  have  suffered  constant 
revision;  and  we  are  now  in  possession  of  a 
continuous  diary  consisting  of  more  than 
70,000  words  all  written  before  the  child's 
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eighth  birthday,  besides  a  bulky  mass  of 
material  telling  the  story  of  later  years. 
The  manuscript,  written  on  odd  pieces  of 
wrapping-paper,  bags,  etc.,  is  frequently 
decorated  with  all  sorts  of  childish  border 
patterns.  It  is  unevenly  printed.  Punctua- 
tion, spacing,  and  capitalization  are  abso- 
lutely ignored.  Dining  all  these  years  the 
child  had  no  friends  of  her  own  age,  and  the 
diary  was  her  single  confidant. 
*  *  * 

As  our  prefatory  note  says,  Beulah  Ami- 
don  Ratliff  wrote  this  letter  to  her  father, 
purely  as  a  personal  missive.  She  had  gone 
South  as  a  bride  only  a  few  months  before, 
and  n?i^<^wii1iar  happenings  etched  sharp 
pictures  on  her  mind.  'Mark  Twain'  is  the 
first  in  a  new  series  of  portraits  —  Amer- 
icans from  1875  to  1900  —  which  Gamaliel 
Bradford  has  in  hand  for  the  Atlantic.  The 
series  includes  Henry  Adams,  Whistler,  and 
Phillips  Brooks.  His  long  list  of  accurate 
and  penetrating  portraits  of  the  great  fig- 
ures on  both  sides  in  the  Civil  War,  and  of 
noteworthy  American  women,  have  made 
him  one  of  the  most  happily  familiar 
among  our  contributors.  F.  Lyman  Win- 
dolph  is  a  lawyer  of  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  print  in  this  number  the  fourth 
of  the  Sketches  in  Peasant  Russia  sent  us 
by  Edwin  Bonta,  an  architect  of  Syracuse, 
who  was  engaged  in  relief  work  in  Russia 
during  the  war. 

*  *  « 

Katherine  Wilson,  a  Western  newspaper 
and  magazine  writer,  is  a  native  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  of  pioneer  stock,  her  grand- 
parents on  both  sides  having  crossed  the 
plains  with  ox-teams.  'It  was  while  a  resi- 
dent of  Carmel,  California,'  she  writes, 
' that  I  found  the  material  for  ''A  Marginal 
Acquaintance"  in  an  actual  experience.' 
Lytton  Stracheyi  an  English  writer,  best 
known  as  the  author  of  Eminent  Victorians^ 
is  at  present  engaged  on  a  biography  of 
the  most  eminent  of  them  all  —  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  anonymous  author  of  'Boys,'  in 
the  March  Atlantic,  displays  in  the  present 
contribution  an  equal  understanding  of 
the  more  elusive  characteristics  of  'Girb.' 
Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick  (Mrs.  Basil  de 
S^lincourt)  is  at  home  again,  writing  stories, 
on  her  Oxfordshire  farm. 


Lord  Dunsany  has  survived  bis  AmericiB 
lecture  tour  and  has  safdy  returned  to  hs 
Irish  castle.  Robert  Haven  SchaidBcr's 
amusing  adventures  with  his  fiddle  wiB  sooc 
be  published  in  a  volume,  under  the  ti^ 
which  he  has  chosen  for  the  present  pups. 
Alice  Brown,  poet,  playwright,  essayist,  ai^ 
writer  of  fiction^  makes  Imt  home  in  Bostoa. 

*  «  ** 

MeMn  T.  Copeland  is  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Marketing  and  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  at  Harnird 
University.  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  recentir 
returned  from  an  important  eduGationd 
mission  with  the  A.E.F.,  and  now  SiqxT- 
intendent  of  Schools  at  Clevdand,  O^iio, 
is  about  to  assume  the  direction  of  School 
Administration  at  Yale  Univ^^ty.  Anti- 
cipating the  emotions  likely  to  be  aroused 
by  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  establidi^ 
his  proposed  educational  progranune,  be 
writes:  — 

I  realise  the  difficulty  mvolyed  hi  the  bige 
amount  of  money  that  would  have  to  be  nasd 
by  taxation  to  cany  out  the  programme.  I  pra- 
posely  did  not  dwell  upon  this  d^culty.  I  waat 
rather  to  get  the  programme  conaidned  on  its 
merits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  pragruuDe 
could  be  realised  only  gradiuUIy .  Hence,  the  ib- 
cieaaed  taxation  invdved  would  oome,  not  i9 
at  onoe,  but  as  a  gradual  growth  eztendiiig  of« 
at  least  five  or  ten  years. 

Unquestionably  the  investment  involved  ia 
such  a  programme  (and  it  should  be  coiisidefedts 
an  investment)  would  be  paid  hmck  many  fold  hj 
the  beneficiaries.  The  return  in  the  fcmn  of  tans 
on  the  increase  in  wealth  would  begin  in  a  i^ 
measure  almost  immediately  after  the  hat- 
fidaries  .  .  .  had  left  schod  and  engaged  ia  tk 
worid's  work.  Such  return  would  increase  Fspidiy 
from  year  to  year  over  an  indefinite  period,  pi^ 
ably  for  not  less  than  twenty-five  years. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  P.  Keppel»  formerly  Dean  of 
Columbia  College,  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  an  Assistant  Secretary  oi  War,  and 
as  Director  of  Foreign  Operations  ci  the 
American  Bed  Cross.  G.Lowes  Dickinson, 
for  many  yearsadonat  Cambridge,  En^^bni 
has  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  a  mastered 
Englbh  prose  and  a  thinker  of  anoerity  and 
public  importance.  Our  readers  will  recafl 
his  prophetic  series  of  articles  which  the 
Atlantic  published  under  the  title  of  *The 
War  and  the  Way  Out.'  Count  Hennasn 
Keyserling  writes  us  from  Hamburg  under 
date  of  9  September  last:  — 
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Qy  first  article  for  the  Atlantic 
my  prophecies  have  come  true, 
dng  events  have  happened  to 
ed  imder^the  Bolshevist  govern- 
;  had  to  hide  myself  in  moors 
;ks;  have  seen  later  the  delights 
ition;  and  now  I  am  an  exile; 
n  government,  essentially  Bol- 
it  calls  itself,  does  not  allow  of 
plans  to  confiscate  our  estates 
n  nominal  compensation,  and 
id,  without  asking  me,  to  cou- 
th its  century-old  library,  into 
am  afraid  I  shall  never  see  any- 
1,  and  have  to  begin  an  entire- 
ly in  Germany,  since  in  that 
lay,  philosophers  are  most  like- 
ire  are  many  things  which  peo- 
e  side  do  not  understand,  nor 

t  delivered  recently  at  the 
Berlin,  Count  Keyserling 
if  measured,  terms  with 
h  have  brought  Germany 
fallen  estate,  chief  among 
*  the  want  of  the  feeling  of 
y,'  Herbert  Sidebotham 
esjKjndent  of   the  London 


'ul  comment  on  Mr.  Glut- 
^ipt  for  happiness  is  well 
rom  a  recent  letter. 


i  letter  to  make  a  request  which 
i  being  rather  ingenuous;  and 
ited,  I  think  that  not  I  alone, 
[>eople  conscious  of  the  same 
ixpressibly  gratified.  I  wonder 
ssible  for  the  author  of  *the 
ess'  in  the  December  Athntic 
irangue  at  the  people  who  are 
ne,  in  life  —  whose  answer  to 
Life  worth  living?*  would  be, 

hether  my  range  of  acquaint- 
>mmonpIace,  but  the  common- 
!  woman  for  whom  life  is  going 
in  a  trolley  station,  waiting  for 
oitely  late,  and  whose  destina- 
These  women  have  no  domi- 
e,  and  no  very  vital  trivial  in- 
no  great  ambitions,  because 
lossesses  any  special  talent  or 
ly  very  mildly  cynical,  because 
isider  it  either  well-bred  or  in- 
it  bawling  about  the  stale,  flat. 
■  all  the  life  they  get  a  chance 
Linly  do  feel,  though  most  of 
tough  to  be  in  general  decently 
ject,  that  it  was  rather  a  mean 
1,  willy-nilly,  into  an  existence 
keen  interest,  only  the  tamest 


chance  at  being  useful,  and  no  appreciation  for 
what  inconspicuous  service  they  do  give. 

We  have  been  told,  over  and  over  again,  that 
it  is  weak  and  foolish  to  drift;  that  life  can  be 
made  worth  while  to  anyone  who  sets  a  definite 
goal,  and  keeps  consistently  headed  for  it;  but  to 
my  mind  it  takes  more  intelligence  and  will  to 
mark  out  an  arbitrary  course  and  follow  it, 
where  one  has  no  guiding  inclination  or  taste, 
than  most  men  of  the  highest  sort  of  genius 
evince.  You  can't  take  an  interest  at  random, 
any  more  than  you  can  add  a  cubit  to  your  stat- 
ure, or  grow  whiskers  at  will ;  and  I  know  many 
sorts  of  superfluous  women  who  are  not  poor 
enough,  or  stupid  enough,  so  that  the  mere  prob- 
lem of  earning  a  living  is  a  matter  of  absorbing 
interest;  who  are  not  necessarily  blighted  beings, 
because  they  have  remained  unmarried  —  for  I 
believe  that,  if  they  had  honestly  sought  matri- 
mony as  a  goal,  they  would  have  arrived  there, 
as  it  seems  to  be  the  least  difficult  of  all  the  goals 
that  women  do  set  for  themselves  to  arrive  at. 
They  are  the  people  who  are  n't  adjusted  to  life 
anywhere,  and  who  therefore  do  the  work  they 
happen  to  find  available,  mechanically,  without 
zest,  interest,  satisfaction,  or  pride.  They  feel 
very  dull  and  futile  and  foolish  and,  somehow  or 
other,  robbed.  They  live  without  getting  any- 
thing out  of  life  except  board  and  clothes,  such  as 
they  are,  and  they  die  without  having  lived,  and 
without  being  missed. 

Now  who  or  what  is  to  blame?  I  think  that 
perhaps  the  author  of  *  The  Pursuit  of  Happiness* 
could  say  something  of  interest  and  of  value  to 
them,  because  he  has  already,  in  his  December 
article,  reminded  a  lot  of  us  of  something  we 
need  to  keep  always  in  mind.  Most  of  us  need 
rather  appallingly  to  have  said  to  us,  quite  fre- 
quently, exactly  what  he  said  there;  only  we  are 
not  always  fortunate  enough  to  be  so  spoken  to 
when  the  need  is  on  us. 


Tliis  for  lovers  of  Jane  Austen,  to  whom 
a  recent  contributor  to  the  Club  dedicated 
a  pretty  bit  of  an  essay. 

Dear  Friend-in-Jane-Austen,  — 

But  why  leave  out  all  Northanger  Abbey?  Of 
course  I  know  that  Catherine,  with  her  intensely 
credulous  nature,  saw  German  spies  in  all  un- 
familiar yokels  jogging  along  the  countryside, 
and  imagined  bombs  in  each  post-day  package. 
But  surely  Henry  Tilney's  comforting  letters 
from  the  Front  —  I  insist  on  his  being  a  chaplain, 
too;  and  he  would  have  made  an  infinitely  more 
comforting  one  than  Edmund  Bertram,  because 
he  added  a  sense  of  humor  to  his  undoubted  rec- 
titude —  must  have  assuaged  her  terrors.  And, 
indeed,  had  she  further  alarms,  Eleanor*s,  *  My 
Lady's,'  counsels  would  have  finally  tranquillized 
her,  and  enabled  her  to  revisit  the  Abbey  (the  war 
had  put  matters  upon  a  friendly  footing  again, 
you  know)  to  help  her  sister-in-law  in  Red  Cross 
work,  and  listen  to  the  general  fighting  again  his 
own  battles,  and  pointing  out  just  where  the  pres- 
ent military  blunders  had  come.   Frederick  was 
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at  the  Front,  too:  one  never  doubted  his  courage; 
while,  equally,  John  Thorpe  blustered  in  some 
safe  job  behind  the  lines.  As  for  Isabella*  I  am 
convinced  that  she  joined  Mrs.  Elton's  well- 
known  useful  work  just  at  the  time  that  Selina 
was  visiting  the  Vicarage;  and  her  splendid  insin- 
cerity making  a  vast  impression,  she  returned  in 
the  barouche-landau  to  pay  a  long  visit  at  Maple 
Grove,  hoping  by  exploring  to  revive  her  fallen 
spirits.  You  have  left  out  Lady  Susan,  too,  and 
her  eloquence  of  which  she  was  so  vain.  Surely 
you  heard  of  the  radly  marvelous  work  she  did 
in  raising  money  for  the  various  loans? 

Ah,  please  let  aU  of  my  adored  Miss  Austen*s 
characters  come  to  your  delightful,  re-created 
Highbury!  Excuse  me,  I  should  have  said  'our,' 
for,  surely,  we  are  equal  sharen. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

AucE  Van  Leeb  Carbicx. 

♦    4141 

The  Atlantic  was  sixty-two  years  old 
last  November.  How  pleasant  Uien  to  be 
clapped  on  the  back  and  to  be  appealed  to 
as  one  sport  to  another. 

CuEivsLANn,  O.,  January  27, 1980. 
Dear  Atlantic, — 

I  have  just  written  a  book  entitled  Form  and 
Chance  in  Playing  the  Ponies,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  In  the  main  this  literary  ef- 
fort contains  the  foUowing:  Observations  on  the 
runners  as  a  sport  and  as  a  desirable  substitute 
for  the  exercise  of  the  speculative  instinct;  How 
to  enjoy  the  sport  thoroughly;  Fallacies  ot  pro- 
gressive systems  disclosed;  suggestions  relative  to 
the  study  of  form  and  handicapping;  The  value  of 
a  player's  judgment,  with  results  of  tabulations 
showing  comparisons  of  a  form  player  s:  various 
choices,  with  their  positions  in  the  public's  order 
of  preference  in  twentv-eight  hundred  races  and 
under  the  Pari-Mutuals. 

Of  late  I  have  been  following  the  sport  notonly 
to  win  but  also  to  write  of  my  experiences  and  ob- 
servations covering  a  period  of  ten  years,  which 
might  enable  the  public  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  sport.    Yours  respectfully. 


Atlantic  critics  may  disagree  as  to  the 
grace  and  general  correctness  of  Mrs. 
Keyes's  attitude  *on  the  fence';  but  both 
pros  and  antis  on  the  suffrage  question  should 
welcome  an  authoritative  pronouncement 
on  the  matter.  A  friend  sends  us  this  deci- 
sive comment:  — 

I  wish  that  eveiy  Atlantic  reader  could  know 
how  greatly  one  other  woman  admired  and  ap- 
proved of  Mrs.  Keyes'a  article,  *  On  the  Fence,*  in 
the  February  number.  I  read  it  with  enthusiasm 
tempered  only  by  envy.  It  is  precisely  what  I 
should  have  liked  to  write  myself  if  I  had  had 
wisdom  enough  and  skill  enou^.  I  wonder  if  any 
excepting  those  who  chanced  to  hear  it  have  been 
told  of  a  remark  that  an  Atlantic  Editor,  Mr.  Ald- 


ridi,  nuule  numy  years  ago  duru 
agitation  for  woman  suffrage?  He  a 
ly  lady  of  the  most  dignified  sort  oo 
tne  controversy  she  stood.  *  I  do  no 
she  answered;  *  I  am  on  the  fence.'- 
Mr.  Aldrich,  *I  hope  you  are  on  1 
ladylike  way,  with  tx>th  l^gs  on  the 
I  think  anyone  who  koew  Mr 
guess  upon  which  side  he  thou^t  t 

But  the  responsibility,  please 
is  Mr.  Aldrich's.    Far  be  it  froi 
late  day,  to  explain  to  a  lady  tb 
like  way  of  sitting  a  fence. 
*  *  « 

A  month  or  two  since,  we  wen 
a  number  of  simultaneous  inqv 
fabled  'sale'  of  the  Atlantic. 
printed  a  positive,  complete,  a 
fied  denial. 

The  queries  have  now  taken  a 
We  are  continually  asked  whe 
authority  the  Atlantic  is  united, 
combined  with  any  other  peric 
it  has  selected  for  its  ally.  Ag 
swer  is  a  positive  No.  Any  peril 
sure,  has  the  right  to  buy  the  . 
sell  it  again  to  readers  in  conjv 
its  own  product.  But  with  this 
ourselves  have  nothing  whateve 
Atlantic  is  as  independent  in  bi 
its  editorial  policy. 

One  more  word  and  we  are 
and  again  our  friends  and  ment 
demanding  through  what  iniq 
gain  we  are  controlled  (as  the  o 
by  trusts,  or  Jesuits,  or  associat 
ers,  or  labor  unions,  or  Bolsl 
charges  are  too  multifarious  tc 
up  at  once;  but  by  way  of  coo 
the  last,  we  quote  (at  the  kind  s 
an  Ohio  reader,  Mrs.  Lucy  Gnaa 
these  prophetic  lines  written  by  t 
first  editor  in  his  '  Moosehead  J< 
still  absolutely  valid: — 

We  had  no  radicals,  nor  crimei 
Nor  lobster-pots,  in  good  old  t 
Your  traps  and  nets  and  hookf 
To  Messieurs  Louis  Blanc  and 
I  say  to  aU  my  sons  and  dau^ 
Shun  Red  Republican  hot  wat 
No  lobster  ever  cast  his  lot 
Among  the  reds,  but  went  to  p 
Your  trouble's  in  the  jaw,  you 
Come,  let  me  just  nip  off  your 
And,  when  a  new  one  comes,  tl 
Will  never  trouble  you  again. 
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BY  WILLIAM  BEEBE 


I  SQUA^TTED  cooUewise  on  a  fallen 
tiee-trunk,  poised  gingerly  on  my  toes, 
for  the  leaves  about  me  were  all  aquiver 
with  himgry  leeches.  Behind  me  was 
the  rose-covered  d&k  bmigalow  on  the 
crest  of  the  Malay  mountain  range.^ 
In  the  compoxmd  the  mail-lorry  smoked 
and  snorted  and  resented  every  atten- 
tion which  the  Chinaboy  mechanic  paid 
to  the  reluctant  engine.  Before  me,  and 
far  beyond  intervening  valleys,  stretch- 
ed the  bamboos  and  tree-ferns  of  the 
Pahang  hinterland,  whither  I  was 
bound. 

At  this  very  moment,  across  the 
ranges,  far  to  the  eastward  of  my  fallen 
tree,  a  sultan  and  his  court  and  nobil- 
ity, armed  with  kris  and  knife,  and 
clad  in  silks  and  satins  of  rose  and  blue 
and  emerald,  were  making  their  way 
slowly  to  the  central  square  of  their 
town,  eager  to  begin  the  day  of  top- 
spinning.  Nearer  to  my  dfi.k,  close 
under  the  lofty  jungled  heights,  deep 
within  a  blind,  lianging  valley,  six 
white  men  weltered  in  the  stifling  heat 
and  planned  the  impossible  —  the  com- 
batting of  virulent  cholera  among 
superstitious  Malays.  And  still  nearer 

'For  tn  aoooimt  ol  an  earlier  part  of  this  trip 
Me  'Fhmi  Sea  to  Mountain-Top  in  Malaysia,' 
Ui  tltt  AHaniic  Monthly  for  February,  1018. 

A 


were  wild  men  of  the  moimtains,  Sa^ 
kais,  almost  monkey-like  in  their  life, 
and  wandering  lepers  with  dissolving 
surfaces  which  once  were  faces. 

And  in  the  same  country  with  all 
these  people  whose  lives  were  respect- 
ively so  incongruous,  so  hopelessly  al- 
truistic, and  so  pitifully  hopeless, 
threading  the  bamboos  and  the  tree- 
ferns,  were  wonderful  pheasants,  inde- 
scribable argus,  and  green  peacocks  in 
flocks.  These  I  sought,  and  of  these 
alone  I  thought  as  the  hectic  horn  of 
the  mail-motor  gave  forth  a  cracked, 
blatant  blast.  I  rose,  flicked  off  a  few 
threadlike  leeches  hastening  over  my 
puttees,  and  made  my  way  back  to 
the  d&k  compoimd,  the  little  level  acre 
balanced  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
moimtain  pass,  flUed  with  roses  and 
the  odor  of  burning  oil  and  ill-mixed 
gasoline.  Kuala  Lipis  is  very  near 
to  one's  visualization  of  Hades,  so  it 
was  appropriate  that  the  mail-lorry 
should  always  arrive  in  weltering  heat, 
with  blistered  rubber  tires  and  boiling 
engine. 

Far  behind,  as  we  left  the  higher  alti- 
tudes, the  last  tree-ferns  and  bamboos 
disappeared,  and  here  we  found  dense 
jimgle  tangles,  warped  and  woofed 
with  thorny  rotans  and  climbing  canes. 
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while  every  open  spot  was  self-sown 
with  coarse  elephant  grass. 

From  the  sroall  shadow  of  the  dftk 
veranda  I  looked  through  the  glaring 
heat  across  to  a  few  scattered  hospital 
buildings.  A  dozen  yards  down  the 
white  dusty  road  was  the  single  store, 
and  behind  was  the  inevitable  club- 
house. Beyond  these,  in  all  directions, 
rose  the  irregular  heights  of  moimtains, 
admitting  two  small  rivers  but  no  air 
or  coolness.  The  heat  and  humidity 
seemed  to  gather  in  trembling  waves 
over  the  steep  jungle-slopes,  and  all 
day  to  roll  downward,  making  of  Kuala 
Lipis  a  furnace,  a  nerve-destroying 
place  of  dust  and  silence.  Two  dozen 
Malays,  a  scattering  of  Chinese,  and 
six  white  people  existed  in  this  valley 
cauldron. 

At  daybreak  a  chorus  of  dyal  birds 
awakened  me,  and  the  distant  crow  of 
a  wild  jungle-cock  brought  me  to  my 
feet  wiUi  a  leap.  Then  came  a  dismal 
clank  of  iron  links,  and  a  half-dozen 
convicts,  all  lugging  balls  and  chains, 
filed  up,  under  an  armed  Sikh  guard, 
and  proceeded  to  do  chambermaid, 
janitor,  and  gard^ier  duty.  It  was  an 
experience  worthy  of  this  weird  Malay 
land  to  have  one's  room  swept  by  a  leer- 
ing, villainous-mouthed  Chinese  mur- 
derer, with  his  ball  rolling  about  the 
floor  after  him,  and  getting  tangled  in 
bed-legs  and  chair-l^gs.  Finally,  laden 
with  garbage  and  weeds,  the  anvil 
chorus  died  away  in  the  distance. 
Later,  we  saw  two  members  of  the  gang 
painfully  rolling  the  tenni»4X>urt,  carry- 
ing their  iron  balls  over  their  shoulders 
so  as  not  to  damage  the  court. 

I  made  a  short,  unsuccessful  trip  to 
the  jungle,  and  returned  well  torn  by 
thorns  and  with  no  hint  of  pheasants 
heard  or  seen.  Then  I  called  on  the 
three  white  men,  made  arrangements 
to  go  down  river  on  the  government 
houseboat,  and  was  invited  to  a  formal 
dinner  the  coming  evening.    I  shall 


never  forget  that  entertainmei 
cause  of  its  sinc^^  hospitality, 
comfort,  and  the  element  of 
which  ever  played  and  flickered 
the  surface.  In  breathless  1 
donned  full  evening  dress,  ai 
there  arrived  the  half-broken  i 
which  was  the  only  vehicle  Kui 
possessed.  By  dint  of  one  mar 
and  another  pushing,  we  accor 
a  hundred  yards  or  so,  and  thei 
walk  the  rest  of  the  way  throu( 
reeds  to  the  house  of  die  Gov( 
Agent.  The  air  was  still  and  sa 
Crickets  chirped,  and  once  an  i 
trumpeted  far  in  the  distanc 
smoking  lantern  covered  the 
path  with  a  tapestry  of  shootii 
and  shadows.  Once  the  pulling 
shied,  and  we  stood  stUl  whil 
black  cobra  undulated  slow! 
into  the  reeds. 

We  dined  on  a  full-course 
dinner,  with  heating  alcoholic 
waited  on  by  a  quartette  of  t 
Indians,  with  the  perspiration 
down  their  shining  faces.  Th 
were  gratefully  dim,  the  servan 
sil^it  as  ghosts.  The  atmospb 
tense  with  an  undercurrent  o; 
nerves.  We  had  heard  rumors  c 
brok^i  m^i,  and  we  foimd  onl^ 
the  six  white  people  to  greet  us 
thing,  and  something  petty  i 
reasonable,  had  kept  me  otli 
and  woman  away. 

All  knew  that  a  deadly  epid 
cholera  was  surely  working  its 
river,  and  preparation  for  this  t 
the  ghastly  climatic  and  isolai 
ditions  of  their  daily  life.  The 
evening  dress  brought  the  mei 
the  outside  world  vividly  to  m 
intensified  the  terrible  trials 
breathless  hell.  First  one,  theni 
snapped  out  angrily  from  time 
then  kx>ked  ashamed  but  neve 
gized;  that  would  have  been  t 
nize  the  deadly  overwrought 
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ist  not  be  spoken  of.  The 
the  breaking-point  rose  and 
bbing  like  the  heat-waves, 
m  smashed  in  and  flatly  dis- 
assertion.  For  five  minutes 
silence  heavy  with  embar- 
uid  attempts  at  control.  The 
ds  were  the  pattering  of  the 
set  over  the  split  bamboo,  and 
king  of  the  punkah-rope,  dim 
mds,  and  the  rustling  of  a 
snake  in  the  roof.  Tlien  I 
ome  casual  thing  in  the  out- 
I,  and  all  leaped  hysterically 
;  someone  swore  at  a  servant, 
L  the  thread  of  normal  con- 
was  mended.  They  bagged 
,  talk,  of  the  coast,  of  Singa^ 
ngland;  but  the  conversation 
)tded  back  to  cholera.  A 
[ecided  —  and  changed  her 
le  times  in  two  courses  —  to 
o  KualaLumpur,  then  to  stick 
sband. 

b  was  a  cheery  little  building, 
^e  an  impression  of  coolness 
ermometer  refused  to  second, 
e  old  magazines,  an  interest- 
library,  a  tennis-court  a  bit 
d  aslant,  and  a  fifty-yard 
^  besides  an  abundance  of 
nd  soda-pop.  When  I  visit- 
day,  I  found  three  English- 
the  two  who  had  dined  with 
tit  before,  and  a  third  reading 

rd  day  fever  descended  quick- 
e,  and  as  the  white  ph3rsicians 
down  river  in  an  attempt  to 
le  cholera,  I  sent  for  the  Ben- 
-  left  in  charge  of  the  hospital, 
wveral  hours  to  dress  up  in 
ittending  a  white  Sahib,  and 
with  hair  shining  with  grease 
\x  and  necktie,  whereas  Kuala 
iiette  demanded  only  an  un- 
^th  him  he  brought  a  large, 
led  bag,  as  shining  as  his  hair, 
he  took  a  pair  of  goggles,  and 


began  a  series  of  questions  more  appro- 
priate to  the  victim  of  a  census-taker 
than  to  a  f^^er-stricken  Sahib.  I  lost 
patience  at  this  juncture,  and  denand- 
ed  a  certain  definite  specific  which  my 
kit  lacked.  Rather  crestfallen,  from  the 
very  bottom  of  the  bag  he  fished  out 
the  powders  I  wished,  and  when  he 
went  to  mix  th«n,  my  sense  of  humor 
and  curiosity  overcame  my  excess  of 
temperature,  and  I  opened  the  bag  and 
found  that  it  was  empty.  My  specific 
had  exhausted  the  dusky  ph3rsician's 
resources.  It  was  true  Bengali  philoso- 
phy —  an  inverted  Christian  Soieiioe! 

n 

After  another  day,  the  Kuala  Lipis 
cauldron  began  actually  to  steam;  for 
the  monsoon  set  in  and  rain  came  down 
in  torrents  all  night  and  was  drawn  up 
again  through  the  heated  air  all  day. 
My  fever  vanished,  and  in  spite  of  dis- 
mal warnings  I  got  my  possessions 
aboard  the  tiny  houseboat  and  stretch- 
ed out  full  length  in  my  water-line 
berth,  waiting  for  the  retinue  of  serv- 
ants-of-all-nations  who  were  at  the  vil- 
lage bar,  absorbing  cholera  medicine. 
As  I  rested,  dabbling  my  hand  in  the 
tepid,  muddy  stream,  die  houseboat 
swung  out  a  little,  leaving  a  ribbon  of 
open  water  between  me  and  the  shore. 
This  tiny  separation  gave  me  sudden 
perspective.  For  the  past  week  I  had 
been  in  this  fever-riddei  station  and  of 
it.  Now,  as  if  the  six  inches  of  water 
which  separated  us  had  been  as  many 
hundred  miles,  I  saw  these  splendid 
British  men  and  women  in  the  true 
perspective  of  their  terrible  isolation: 
their  pluck  in  preparing  for  the  oncom- 
ing fight  against  cholera,  their  holding 
true  to  the  best  traditions  of  their  race. 
I  remembered  the  justice  and  fairness 
of  government  of  tiny  Indian  villages, 
of  Burmese  hinterland  hamlets,  of 
Sarawak  Dyaks,  and  I  thanked  God 
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that,  next  to  my  own  country,  I  could 
claim  blood-relationship  with  and  loy- 
alty to  the  other  great  English-speaking 
people. 

Cleopatra  was  addicted  to  house- 
boating  of  sorts,  and  she  was  supreme  in 
beauty,  tact,  and  courage;  house-boat^ 
ing  gave  freest  play  to  Mark  Twain's 
humor;  Moses  knew  the  delights  of 
quiet  drifting  through  reeds  and  rushes, 
and  great  wisdom  was  his  portion. 
Whwiever  I  go  a-houseboating,  —  and 
I  go  whenever  I  can,  —  I  also  attain 
supremacy  —  in  contentment.  Vol- 
planing earthwards  from  eight-thou- 
sand-foot levels,  running  before  asteady 
breeze  in  a  catamaran  —  these  are 
smooth,  efficient,  but  tense  methods  of 
progress.  But  to  lie  in  canoe  or  house- 
boat and  let  the  current  of  some  stream 
drift  you  where  it  will  is  a  mastery  of 
relaxation.  You  become  a  veritable 
corpuscle  in  an  artery  of  Mother  Earth, 
one  with  the  drifting  leaves  all  about, 
and  a  worthy  member  of  the  little  com- 
pany which  acquires  merit  at  the  shrine 
of  kindly  Jabim. 

When  tearing  across  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  a  train,  or  surging  ahead  in  a 
great  steamer,  I  usually  have  a  boding 
feeling  of  finality:  this  little  farmhouse 
or  that  crow-dotted  clump  of  trees  I 
shall  surely  never  see  again;  the  distant 
island  must  be  dropping  irrevocably  be- 
low the  horizon.  Drifting,  however, 
^igenders  a  peculiarly  optimistic  frame 
of  mind;  I  am  complacently  confident 
of  coming  cycles;  I  am  conscious  of  a 
close  spiral  of  reincarnation.  Like  the 
drops  of  water  which  support  and  drift 
with  me,  I  pass  mighty  tacubas  and 
fallen  trees,  masses  of  brilliant  bloom 
and  peering  jnonkeys,  with  a  satisfied 
conviction  that,  like  the  drops  of  wa- 
ter, I  shall  again  return  to  drift  down 
this  stream,  and  again  rejoice  in  all  its 
beauty  and  mystery. 

So,  when  my  motley  crew  was  gath- 
*^red,  I  gave  Matsam,  the  Malay  cap- 


tain, orders  to  drift,  not  paddle, 
even  when  the  six  inches  of  open 
between  boat  and  shore  had  inci 
to  as  many  yards,  I  found  that 
stiU  within  die  British  sphere  of 
ly  influence,  and  the  District  C 
ran  down  and  tossed  across  to 
big  green  hand-grenade-looking  1 
shouting  that  he  had  just  picked  il 
his  garden  —  the  biggest  cucu 
ever  grown  in  Malaysia. 

If  there  was  a  Lloyd's  rating  of  I 
boats,  my  craft  would  occupy  s 
termediate  position.  It  was  far  si 
or  to  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  daubed 
slime  and  pitch;  but,  on  the  other ! 
it  was  not  of  beaten  gold,  or  pro 
either  with  silver  oars,  or  purple 
fumed  sails.  But  the  Strander, 
called  it,  from  its  chief  occupatior 
a  jolly  little  cabin  amidships,  with  i 
room  and  kitchen  aft,  and  men's 
and  paddling-space  forward.  Ove 
was  a  tiny  awninged  nook  just 
enough  for  a  steamer-chair;  while 
the  storeroom  sat  the  captain, 
a  tiller-end  which  wandered  aim 
but  effectively  down  and  back  to  i 
der  far  below. 

My  cabin  was  a  magic  cabin 
just  as  magicians  of  old  wrought 
spells  by  necromantic  passes,  so  ] 
trolled  the  metamorphosis  of  my « 
by  posture.  When  I  lay  in  my  bi 
was  bedroom,  when  I  sat  up,  my 
boy  Aladdin  wafted  in  a  tiny  table 
somewhere,  and  it  became  dining-i 
With  the  curtains  lowered,  1 8too< 
leaned  over  my  various  trays  and 
uates,  and  my  cabin  became  dark-i 
And  finally,  when  my  rookha  chai] 
brought  and  an  erring  member  o 
crew  summoned,  the  dignity  of  a  c 
room  descended  upon  the  lowly 
place. 

So  b^gan  days  of  drifting,  and  ] 
in   my  experience  was  a  crew 
enthusiastic  about  a  mode  of  ti 
Only  for  occasional  meals  and  mor 
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lings  did  they  break  their 
ne  of  them  I  doomed  to 
nual  watch  because  he 
iasantly.  I  could  not  find 
vord  for  snore,  so  to  this 
r  knows  why  I  picked  on 
ra  allowance  of  pay,  how- 
id  my  linguistic  ignorance, 
uld  have  made  my  motive 
Id  have  been  in  difficulty; 
mddler  also  snored,  but  in 
offensive  key,  his  timbre 
partaking  of  the  quality  of 
ds  around  us.   In  fact,  for 

I  mistook  his  ronflement 
I  of  a  gentle  wind,  or  water 
*ath  the  bow. 

day  I  drifted  down  the 
mes  stranding  on  a  sand- 
ould  be  so  interesting  that 
[ay.  At  evening  we  would 
i  overhanging  branch  be- 
:h  of  mosquitos  and  leeches, 
lowly  at  the  hest  of  wind 

In  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
ns  of  the  world,  with  el&- 
igers,  fierce  black  leopards, 

dangerous  wild  cattle  in 
ling  forest,  it  was  a  joy  to 
BIS  full  length  in  my  bunk 
r,  dabbling  my  hand  in  the 
itening  to  the  night  sounds 

jungle.  My  dabbling  was 
and  rather  conscious,  and 
le  shore  side  of  the  boat, 
IS  were  too  abundant  in 
to  permit  of  carelessness, 
id  just  taken  a  plunge  and 

twice,  and  my  Cinghalese 
I  appeared  with  a  lime- 
as  I  sipped  it,  I  thought 
lends  at  home.  Butlwon- 
lany  of  them  would  have 
ling  this  luxurious  hour 
i  tramp  through  swamps, 
ough  leech-infested  thorn 
th  heat  and  gnats  and 
tves  hindering  the  nois^ 


less  approach  to  a  flock  of  peafowl,  or  a 
solitary  argus,  or  a  family  of  peacock 
pheasants.  Only  aching  muscles  and 
excited  memory  of  new  facts  achieved 
could  make  perfect  the  enjoyment  of 
such  an  evening. 

From  the  front  of  the  boat  came  the 
sound  of  low,  minor  singing,  my  Malay 
paddlers  droning  weird  falsetto  songs  or 
sleepily  chanting  proverbs  in  turn.  A 
great  fish,  perhaps  crocodile-chased, 
leaped  frantically  into  the  air,  so  close 
that  a  shower  of  drops  fell  on  me.  From 
a  long  distance  away  came  two  sounds, 
low  and  of  short  duration,  but  power- 
ful in  their  appeal  to  the  imagination: 
the  brazen  trumpet  of  an  elephant  and 
the  penetrating  cry  of  a  male  argus 
pheasant  on  its  dancing-groimd.  Then 
arose  a  muffled,  palpitating  series  of 
vocal  waves,  which  rolled  in,  rising 
higher,  clearing  to  a  crisp  utterance, 
and  finally  reaching  the  full  swell  and 
power  of  a  rollicking  chorus  of  wa-was 
or  gibbons  —  great  apelike  monkeys 
which  fill  the  Malay  jimgles  with  the 
exuberance  of  their  emotions. 

No  imaginable  sound  would  seem 
less  fitted  to  the  wilderness — it  was 
so  imsophisticated,  so  youthful,  so  full 
of  joy  and  laughter.  It  recalled  the 
words  of  Dunsany's  frightened  Man: 
*Rock  should  not  walk.  .  .  .  Rock 
should  not  walk  in  the  evening.'  And 
here  in  my  swaying  houseboat  I  listen- 
ed and  said  over  and  over  again,  'Chil- 
dren should  not  laiigh  in  the  jungle.  — 
They  should  not  laugh  in  the  jimgle  at 
night.' 

At  last  the  wa-was  died  down  to  a 
low,  sleepy  mumbling,  with  now  and 
then  an  individual,  ringing,  staccato 
whoop,  like  the  final  dying  flares  of  the 
fire-music.  Soothed  and  rested,  I  turn- 
ed over  and  had  almost  found  slumber, 
when  I  heard  a  suspicious  swashing 
forward.  I  sat  up,  reached  for  the 
electric  light  which  lay  with  my  revol- 
ver, and  leaning  far  out  over  the  water, 
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suddenly  flashed  it  along  the  boat. 
There  was  the  villainous  Chinaboy  cook 
in  sharp  silhouette,  washing  a  handful 
of  forks,  knives,  and  spoons  in  the  river. 
I  leaned  back  and  clapped  for  Aladdin. 

'Bring  cookie,  lantern,  pail  of  boiling 
water,  dishes.' 

'Going,  matster/ 

Cookie  appeared  and  salaamed,  ra^ 
ther  yellow-white  and  trembling;  Alad- 
din's eyes  were  big  with  excitement. 

*I  told  him  always  cook  spoons.' 
(Aladdin  always  allied  himself  with  the 
side  of  right  early  in  any  dramatic 
situation.) 

'On  your  knees,  cookie,  and  wash 
each  fork  carefully  in  boiling  water.' 
(This  he  had  been  told  to  do  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  trip.) 

*If  ever  not  do  so  again,  will  throw 
overboard  to  crocodiles.' 

Cookie,  whiter,  mumbles  to  Aladdin, 
who  whispers  officiously  aside,  *Tink 
will  never  do  again,  marster'  (as  one 
Supreme  Court  Justice  confers  with 
another). 

Each  night 
there  occurred 
spoon-washing.' 
there,  but  would  come 
jungle  to  find  cookie  on  his  knees 
washing  to  an  empty  cabin;  and  once, 
coming  softly,  I  surprised  Aladdin, 
sitting  in  my  rookha  chair,  receiving 
the  obeisance  of  the  ritual  in  solenm 
state.  He  was  extolling  'Marster's' 
lenience  in  not  throwing  cookie  to  the 
crocodiles;  so  I  pretended  not  to  see 
him,  and,  coughing,  gave  him  a  chance 
to  seem  making  ready  the  bed  for  the 
night,  although  the  clothes  were  already 
turned  down. 

With  dead  cholera  victims  floating 
past,  children  and  others,  and  two 
hundred  cases  dying  down  river  out  of 
every  two  hundred,  I  dared  take  no 
risk.  Our  drink  was  the  universal 
Japanese  mineral  water  Tan-san, 
thrice-boiled  river  water. 


afterward,  however, 
the  rite  of  'visible 
Often  I  would  not  be 
from  the 
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Another  evening  and  its 
day  —  the  day  of  peacock 
out  even  among  a  month  of 
Malay  days.  We  tied  up  in 
known  reach  of  the  Pahang  oj 
less  evening,  when  men  ca 
and,  talking  to  my  boatmen, 
be  hired.  I  needed  some  exti 
called  ashore  to  engage  three, 
slept  I  looked  out  and  tried 
the  blackness;  but  the  jung 
solid  wall  of  jet,  sending  to  m; 
senses  only  an  occasional  frag: 
of  perfume  from  nocturnal  bl 
shnll  monotone  of  insect,  or  tl 
sighing  of  some  small  animal 
half-submerged  tree  drifted  pc 
ing  the  sides  with  its  withere 
and  flicking  off  a  beautiful  trc 
which  awakened  me  by  cra^ 
my  face.  After  its  capture 
passed  quietly. 

To  wake  in  a  tent,  open 
and  look  out  is  good;  to  sit  u] 
blanket  cocoon  in  a  hammoc! 
the  jimgle  dawn  is  better;  bi 
all  is  opening  one's  eyes  in  a  1 
bimk,  and  without  further  n 
seeing  water  and  jimgle  and 
the  exciting  early  morning  ( 
fish,  crocodiles,  birds,  and 
One  feels  as  yet  unburdenei 
himian  frame;  and  for  an  h 
only  a  pair  of  disembodied  ey 
search  and  record,  begrudging 
interruption  of  winks,  and  vi 
through  fresh-colored  sidewis< 

As  one  wakes  slowly  from 
so  came  the  dawn,  gnidually, 
tropical  lowlands.  The  glare  o 
den  leap  of  the  sun  above  th< 
was  dimmed,  delayed,  dilutee 
thick  morning  mist  —  mist  wh 
ness  I  loved  to  think  of  as  1 
shade  of  'elephant's  breath 
looked  out  over  the  side  of  the 
swift  current  became  more  a 
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istinct  through  the  fog,  which  drifted 
lowly  downward  like  a  sluggish,  aerial 
Ivar  flowing  gently  over  the  denser  one 
elow.  As  the  light  grew  and  the  mist 
fted  and  frayed  upward,  a  brown  line 
uartered  the  fore-glow  in  the  sky  and 
lasses  of  foliage  took  shape  and  color 
eyond  the  .sand-banks.  Here  and 
bere  white-barked  trunks  gleamed  like 
hosts;  the  saturated  air  was  heavy 
nth  the  odor  of  plume-blossoms,  and 
he  eddies  were  filled  with  their  petals. 
L  pair  of  great  hombills  crossed  high 
overhead,  hidden  by  cloud-mist,  but  r^- 
stering  every  wing-beat  in  a  loud,  deep, 
chooft  whooft  Biilbids  burst  into  song, 
trongos  sent  down  their  hoarse  cries 
Tom  the  tree-tops,  with  showers  of 
Irops  which  patt^^  on  my  cabin  roof. 
Another  veil  of  mist  was  drawn  aside, 
uid  I  sat  up,  breathless  and  tense,  for 
m  a  sand-bar  up-river  and  up-wind 
four  great  black  forms  became  dimly 
visible  —  giant,  statuesque  sladang, 
the  biggest  bull  standing  at  least  six 
feet  at  the  shoulder.  Even  against  the 
pale  sand  thdr  cream-colored  stock- 
ings showed  clearly,  and  their  magnifi- 
cent curved  horns  lay  far  back  as  they 
stood  with  nostrils  outstretched  toward 
me,  striving  to  make  out  by  sight  what 
the  wind  refused  to  explain.  We  seemed 
haraJess  —  some  huge  tree  stranded 
during  the  night;  but  with  wilderness 
folk,  vague  suspicion  is  interpreted  as 
proved  danger,  and  the  wonderful  jim- 
gle  cattle,  still  headed  our  way,  moved 
sbwly  through  the  shallows  aroimd  and 
Wiind  an  arm  of  foliage. 

The  other  end  of  the  sand-bar  held 
for  me  even  greater  interest.  Resting 
my  stereo  glasses  on  the  edge  of  the 
bunk,  I  was  fairly  in  the  midst  of  five 
green  peafoid.  They  had  me  under  sur- 
veiUance,  but  wete  too  confident  of 
thdr  powers  to  think  of  leaving.  Two 
bad  sweeping  trains  which  cleared  the 
damp  sand  as  they  walked.  Now  and 
then  a  Urd  stood  quiteerectand  flapped 


his  wings  vigorously,  to  rid  the  feath- 
ers of  excess  of  mdistiu'e.  I  could  even 
see  the  others  shake  their  heads  as 
the  drops  flew  over  them.  Two  yoimg 
of  the  year  were  very  active,  running 
about,  chasing  one  another,  or  stopping 
to  scratch  among  the  gravel. 

A  passing  log  drew  the  attention  of 
the  peafowl,  and  they  all  stood  motion- 
less, watching  it,  untU  they  were  certain 
it  was  wood,  not  crocodile.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  for  a  moment,  and  the 
mists  swirled  away,  showing  distant 
hills.  Peal  after  peal  of  rollicking 
laughter  came  from  a  family  of  serious- 
faced  wa-was.  Then  a  rush  of  wind  and 
fog  blotted  out  the  sun,  and  a  sudden 
shower  pitted  the  smooth  water.  From 
the  depths  of  this  renewed  twilight  rang 
the  piercing,  unrestrained  cry  of  a  wild 
peacock;  and  when  I  plimged  in  and 
swam  swiftly  to  the  bar,  I  found  only 
tracks  —  cloven  and  tripartite  —  to ' 
hint  of  the  rare  vision  which  this  fortu- 
nate dawn  offered  to  me. 

Returning,  I  clapped  for  breakfast 
and  prepared  for  a  long  day's  match- 
ing of  my  poor  senses  and  wood-craft 
against  those  of  the  wary  peafowl.  I 
went  ashore  and  was  balancing  my  am- 
munition, when  a  face  suddenly  ap- 
peared, more  horrible  than  any  beast, 
more  inhuman  than  the  lowest  monkey. 
It  was  but  the  memory  of  a  face,  and 
should  have  belonged  to  a  corpse  long 
since  buried;  but,  instead,  it  surmounted 
a  living,  well-made  body.  Then  I  saw 
three  men,  and  realized  that  I  had  en- 
gaged, 'sight  unseen,'  three  lepers.  I 
gave  them  money  and  food  and  sent 
them  on  their  way  swiftly,  with  Alad- 
din to  escort  them  well  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  our  explorations  —  a  duty  over 
which  he  was  not  enthusiastic. 

This  horrible  shock,  together  with  a 
brief  but  sharp  return  of  fever,  made 
that  forenoon  a  nerve-fashioned  mir- 
age. I  felt  the  change  as  soon  as  I  was 
within  the  hot,  steaming  shade.    The 
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heat  and  humidity  pressed  upon  me  like 
material  substance.  I  listened/  yet 
dreaded  to  hear  soimds,  fearing  them 
only  less  than  the  endless  silence  which 
framed  them.  When  I  squatted  on  a 
log,  the  rhythm  of  the  hosts  of  advan- 
cing leeches  would  sometimes  seem  to 
merge  into  a  thousand  endless,  undu- 
lating lines  of  vermin,  closing  in  on  all 
sides,  and  the  feel  of  their  measured 
loopings  on  neck  or  wrist  or  hat-rim 
was  almost  un^idurable.  The  windless 
shush,  shush  of  leaves  under  their  com- 
bined movement  increased,  until  it  be- 
came a  veritable  bellowing.  Once  I 
stood  up  and  fired  both  barrels  of  my 
gun  into  the  tree-tops,  and  for  a  while 
my  mind  cleared.  Then  I  watched  a 
small  python  stalking  a  lizard — watch- 
ed without  interest,  until  I  realized  that 
I  was  observing  a  real  tragedy  and  not 
a  heat-induced  mirage  of  the  mind. 

I  longed  to  return,  but  knew  I  must 
not.  I  could  not  give  in  to  this  terror 
of  jungle  things  which  usually  aroused 
only  interest.  Then  came  the  climax. 
I  had  the  chance  of  my  life,  —  ten  pea^ 
cocks  at  close  range,  —  and  for  a  while 
was  pulling  myself  together,  when  I 
fairly  screamed  and  dropped  my  gun, 
leapingfrommyhiding-placeand  climb- 
ing ten  feet  into  a  tree  tenanted  by  fire- 
ants,  in  a  trembling  sweat  of  fear.  A 
tiny  squirrel  —  one  of  the  little  dwarfs 
scarcely  as  long  as  one's  hand  —  had 
jumped  on  my  back,  and  I  had  reacted 
as  from  the  charge  of  a  bufi'alo. 

The  fever  seemed  simultaneously  to 
have  broken,  and  although  weak  and 
dizzy,  I  set  out  to  achieve  something 
definite  before  I  gave  in  and  returned 
to  my  bunk.  The  peacocks  had  taken 
refuge  in  distant,  tall  dead  trees,  high 
above  the  jimgle;  and  clearing  my  neck 
and  ankles  of  the  abominable  leeches,  I 
began  a  stalk.  I  shifted  my  firing  lever 
to  the  third,  a  rifle-barrel,  and  changed 
the  .80S  soft-nose  to  a  steel-jacket. 
Only  occasionally  could  I  see  my  bird. 


a  beauty  in  full  plumage,  wl 
the  bleached,  lightning-stru 
with  a  trio  of  courting  drongos 
not  approach  too  close,  and 
twenty  yards  I  crept  forward 
blind  side,  from  which  the  bi 
was  hidden  by  a  splintered 
When  I  first  aimed,  tiie  gun-b 
vered  like  wheat  in  the  wind; 
sitting  quietly  for  a  few  momei 
myself  steadying,  I  thought 
squashes  to  come,  and  fired, 
leaped  a  yard  or  two  into  the 
spread  wings  and  train  and  ca 
in  a  veritable  tail-spin  whic 
shuddering  memories.  Marki 
the  compass  direction,  I  step; 
lessly  forward  and  went  mys( 
nosci-dive  of  sorts.  I  fell  and 
ended  in  a  shower  of  sparks  of 
pain.  I  had  stepped  ofi*  the  c 
sheer  bank  into  a  hidden  gi 
hung  suspended  in  mid-air  ir 
netting  of^rotan  thorns.  Tl 
still  eight  feet  more  to  solid  gro 
for  .fifteen  memorable  minuti 
the  plaything  of  gravitation  ar 
needle-thorns  in  the  world, 
strand  of  barbed  wire  which  I  c 
gain  me  a  few  inches  of  des< 
a  score  more  scratches.  I  co 
defend  my  eyes  with  hand 
wrapped  hand,  as  I  descenc 
awful  round  of  purgatory,  and 
last,  leech-r^ardless,  on  the  tv 
Retrieving  my  gun,  I  was  f 
enough  to  find  my  bird  on  th 
circle  cast;  and  taking  it  under 
with  the  jeweled  train  streamir 
hind,  I  trudged  slowly  back.  I 
that  old-fashioned  cupping  an 
ing  must  have  miraculous  po^ 
between  the  leeches  and  the 
had  been  thoroughly  treated, 
ill  effects  followed.  The  foUowi 
had  to  rest;  but  when  again  1 1 
way  through  this  same  jungle, 
only  as  a  place  of  wonder,  of 
light,  and  of  deepest  interest. 
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Standing,  as  I  stand,  in  the  capital 
of   Europe,  —  Paris,  —  I    sweep    my 
eyes  round  from  this  centre  and  I  see 
about  me  a  world  which  dances  and 
makes  merry  in  the  midst  of  death  and 
destruction  and  the  menace  of  to-mor- 
row.   America  is  beyond  my  vision; 
and  it  may  be  held  that  in  some  re- 
spects the  materiality  which  has  grip- 
ped America  is  different  —  America, 
at  any  rate,  is  not  a  great  ^veyard. 
But  although  the  inunediate  conse- 
qu«[ices  of  the  war  are  not  so  terrible  as 
in  Europe,  and  although  on  your  side 
of  the  Atlantic  it  can  be  urged  that 
there  is  no  special  reason  for  sitting 
light  on  the  chest  of  Pleasure,  still,  all 
the  reports  that  reach  me  make  it  clear 
that  the  symptoms  are  the  same.  There 
is  a  new  world-disease;  an  epidemic  that 
spreads  from  red  Moscow  to  gaunt  Vi- 
enna, to  hectic  Paris,  to  morbid  Berlin, 
to  London  lively  as  a  galvanized  corpse, 
out  to  the  Balkans  (even  Constantino- 
ple is  aflush),  and  right  to  the  States. 
The  diagnosis  of  the  malady  is  not 
difficult.  There  is,  first,  this  crazy  seek- 
ing after  artificial  amusements,  gener- 
ally of  an  unpleasant  kind;  there  is  a 
love  of  display  that  runs  to  the  utmost 
eccentricity;  there  is  a  wave  of  crimin- 
^ty;  there  is  an  unscrupulous  profiteer- 
ing>  a  cynical  disregard  of  suffering, 
^  mad  desire  to  get  rich  quickly,  no 
matter  by  what  means;  and  there  is  a 
^ctance  to  do  any  genuine  work. 
You  can  visit  any  capital,  and  you  will 
find  these^hieuacteristic  stigmata.  This 


pathological  condition  is  certainly  the 
legacy  of  war.  Men's  mental  outlook 
has  changed.  Those  who  were  sober, 
industrious  citizens,  content  to  rear  up 
their  families  and  to  walk  usefully  and 
humbly  in  the  world,  are  now  stricken 
by  the  wild  notion  of  having  a  *good 
time';  a  good  time  that  means  the  easy 
earning  of  questionable  money,  its 
prodigal  dispersal,  forgetfulness  of  the 
family,  non-production  of  necessaries, 
hopeless  confusion  and  incompetence, 
which  affects  private  as  well  as  gov- 
ernmental persons,  and  a  lowering  of 
moral  values,  a  debasing  of  intellect. 

It  is  a  gloomy  picture  which  I  paint; 
and  at  once  I  wisii  to  make  the  proviso 
that  it  must  not  be  taken  to  represent 
the  whole  truth.  There  is  much  that  is 
sound  in  present-day  society;  and  if,  as 
in  the  Bible  story,  the  whole  city  might 
be  saved  for  a  handful  of  righteous  men, 
then  there  are  certainly  still  enough 
healthy  elements  to  save  civilization. 
Let  not  this  study  of  the  post-war  Eu- 
rope prevent  anyone  from  lending  a 
helping  hand :  on  the  contrary,  this  sick- 
ness is  such  that  we  should  tackle  it  in 
ourselves  and  in  oiu*  neighbors,  lest  it 
complete  its  deadly  work,  and  our  world 
as  we  knew  it  collapse  in  rottenness.  At 
any  rate,  I  am  not  writing  with  the  de- 
sire of  cond^nning,  but  only  of  describ- 
ing and .  analyzing  a  specific  trouble 
which  b  more  contagious  than  influenza 
and  worse  in  its  consequences  thah  the 
plague  that  our  marvelous  hygienic 
methods  suppressed  on  the  battlefield. 
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It  is  a  year  and  a  half  since  the  war 
ended,  and  we  have  not  yet  settled 
down.  We  have  hardly  b^iin  to  put 
our  house  in  order.  To  have  expected 
that  we  shoiild  instantly  drop  the 
sword  and  put  our  hand  to  a  ready- 
made  ploughshare,  woiild  have  been 
too  much.  We  had  to  have  a  breathing- 
space  alter  the  conflict.  It  was  natural 
to  indulge  in  a  joy-burst.  There  had  to 
be  an  interr^num.  But  what  is  really 
surprising  is  that  the  transitional  period 
has  lasted  so  long  —  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  that  a  sort  of  No-Man's 
Time,  before  the  transitional  period, 
should  have  lasted  so  long.  What  was 
inevitable  for  a  moment  becomesalarm- 
ing  when  protracted.  ^  A  passing  fever 
was  nothing;  but  a  chronic  St.  Vitus's 
dance  is  deplorable. 

One  may  well  ask  at  the  outset 
whether  these  phenomena  come  out  of 
a  new  permanent  philosophy,  —  the 
philosophy  of  the  fool  who  said  in  his 
heart,  *Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for 
to-morrow  we  die!'  —  or  whether  they 
are  a  prelude  to  an  energetic  resump- 
tion of  work  —  a  mere  general  holiday 
for  mankind.  Probably  both  explana- 
tions are  partly  true.  There  are  many 
folk  in  the  old  world  who  have  given 
way  to  a  sort  of  despair,  a  despair  that 
does  not  manifest  itself  in  weeping  and 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  but 
rather  in  a  determined  gjayety.  If 
there  is  really  nothing  to  hope  for,  they 
seem  to  say;  if  the  reconstruction  of  a 
ruined  continent  is  impossible,  or  at 
least  painfully  slow;  if  we  who  possess 
a  little  wealth,  or  who  can  make  a  little 
wealth,  are  at  the  perpetual  mercy  of 
an  ever-threatening  revolution  or  of  a 
constantly  menacing  economic  chaos; 
if  in  a  month  or  a  year  we  shall  be  beg- 
gared, struggling  desperately  for  dear 
life  in  the  vortex,  then  let  us  enjoy  our- 
selves while  we  may.  Do  not  let  us 
worry  about  what  may  be.  *  After  us,' 
8  Louis  XV  cried,  *the  deluge!' 


This  spirit  accounts  for  no 
does  the  pure  holiday  spirit, 
holiday-making  was  legitimate 
body  who  remembers  his  schi 
or  who  even  remembers  his  h 
tion,  knows  how  hard  it  is  to 
the  task  again.  Discipline  I 
broken.  Routine  has  been  d 
We  take  another  and  anotherd 
web^in.  Those  who  have  be 
army  will  realize  that  army  ti 
the  worst  preparation  for  no 
that  can  be  imagined.  Ever 
front  there  was  a  strange  mi 
laziness,  hardships,  and  rigoi 
cipline.  It  is  good  to  escape  t 
pline;  but  its  removal  after 
been  accustomed  to  it  for  so  lo 
we  have  lost  our  initiative,  lea' 
a  loose  end,  drives  us  by  read 
undisciplined  ways.  As  for  tl 
ships,  we  ponsider  that  we  are 
to  taste  the  sweeter,  more  1 
things;  and  we  go  on  tasting  1 
yond  measure.  Nobody  in  tl 
worried  about  the  next  day. 
worried  to  work  more  than  wi 
sary.  If  one  was  not  sure  of 
was  sure  of  .the  necessaries  of 

When  it  is  considered  that 
of  the  man-power  on  the  C 
was  subjected  to  this  enervai 
moralizing  regime  for  years,  th 
much  of  the  present  discontent 
There  have  arisen  out  of  this  lo 
of  soldiering,  out  of  what  I  ma^ 
military  philosophy  of  heedles 
imconcem  for  human  life,  oi 
and  the  enemy's;  disregard  off 
one's  own  and  one's  neighbor 
gard  for  the  sanctity  of  wome 
gard  of  time  and  eternity,  —  j 
ophy  essentially  material,  —  th 
arisen  a  hundred  social  evils,  w 
be  eradicated  only  if  we  recog 
causes  and  if  we  apply  oursd'' 
hitely  to  the  cure. 

For  the  civilians  also  everyt 
been  dislocated,  and  it  is  not 
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themselves  again.  Con- 
een  broken.  All  is  in  the 
The  old  landmarks  have 
ople  were  torn  up  by  the 

habits   were   shattered. 

were  destroyed.  Their 
5  melted  in  the  fiery  fur- 
uid  moulded  and  twisted 
>es.  To  straighten  it  back 
digious  feat.  They  have 
their  religion.  They  have 
ose  good  prejudices  which 
together.   They  have  be- 

and  selfish.  If  I  were 
is  the  most  conspicuous 
odem  man  and  woman  in 
juld  unhesitatingly  reply 
'he  instinct  of  the  hive  has 
!  indifferent  to  what  hap- 
s.  The  only  person  who 
i's  self. 

will  cry;  surely,  if  the 
ung  for  Europe,  it  taught 
k  and  act  in  the  mass  and 
[duals.  It  made  nation- 
lationaliti^  did  not  exist, 
hened  nationalities  where 

were  disappearing.  It 
e  a  clear-cut  sense  that 
to  a  particular  country. 
iny  longer  his  own  man: 
yf  the  hive.  Nay,  more: 
3W  sense  of  international 
[ankind  came  to  realize 
ras  not  sufficient,  that  the 
)t  enough,  that  the  indi- 
no  importance  and  must 

in  the  common  cause, 
ition  and  without  regret. 
n  surely  it  has  been  borne 
len  who  think,  that  not 
mes  and  the  misfortunes 
is  and  the  friends  of  their 
3r  greatly  to  them,  but  al- 
nheur  and  the  malheur  of 
cannot  be  ignored.  Sure- 
truth  that  the  world  is 
isible  has  penetrated  into 
conscience.    The  Gospel 


of  solidarity  has  been  preached  as  nev- 
er before,  and  who  so  dull  as  to  be  deaf 
to  the  formidable  voice  of  strident  facts  ? 

That  indeed  was  my  hope,  as  it  was 
the  hope  of  all  men  of  good-will  aroimd 
the  globe.  It  was  the  doctrine  that 
was  inherent  in  Mr.  Wilson's  messages, 
that  permeated  his  declared  policy,  and 
that  really  did  thrill  the  world — the  elo- 
quent enunciation  of  an  old  truth  ever 
new.  What  was  the  Society  of  Nations 
in  its  inception  but  an  endeavor  to 
erect  the  new  church  and  to  found  the 
new  religion  of  mankind  —  a  religion  in 
which  there  should  be  no  distinction 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  no  distinc- 
tion between  friend  and  foe;  a  religion 
that  would  give  us  an  intense  conscious- 
ness, not  of  ourselves,  but  of  our  kind? 

Alas!  whatever  may  happen  to  the 
projected  Society  of  Nations  as  an  in- 
stitution, it  is  certain  that  the  first 
fine  rapture  is  over,  and  that,  except 
for  a  comparatively  few  earnest  spirits, 
altruism,  the  human  religion,  even,  to 
express  it  in  more  material  terms,  the 
instinct  of  the  hive,  is  dead;  and  that 
for  the  majority  of  men  the  practical 
creed  of  life  is  'Everyone  for  himself 
and  the  Devil  take  the  hindmost!' 
Never  was  Carlyle's  image  of  a  basket 
of  serpents,  each  struggling  to  get  its 
head  above  the  rest,  so  expressively 
precise  a  picture  of  humanity  as  it  is 
to-da}'. 

II 

It  is  not  my  pur[X)se  to  discuss  the 
wonomic  and  the  financial  condition  of 
Europe.  Yet  it  has  obviously  a  consid- 
emble  bearing  upon  this  'immorality,' 
—  as  it  has  been  called  by  M.  Merr- 
heim ,  a  prominent  French  syndicalist, — 
which  is  submerging  society.  He  used 
the  word  'immorality'  in  a  somewhat 
special  sense.  He  meant,  rather,  ma- 
teriality. Now  Merrheim  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  an  advanced  rev- 
olutionary.  He  is  one  of  those  working- 
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class  leaders  who  want  to  transform  the 
world  in  a  hurry.  His  sympathies  are 
naturally  with  the  bottom  dog.  He  has, 
with  the  view  of  benefiting  the  laborer, 
engineered  more  strikes  and  preached 
more  violent  revolt  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  man.  Yet  this  revolutionary,  sur- 
veying the  situation,  watching  strike 
after  strike  explode  like  so  many  mines 
around  him,  suddenly  grew  disgusts 
ed  and  disheartened,  suddenly  saw  that 
a  strike  or  a  revolution  that  was  in- 
spired by  no  ideal  was  useless,  nay,  was 
disastrous. 

What  did  he  discover?  He  discovered 
that  there  was  an  eternal  demand  for 
higher  wages  and  less  work.  He  had 
always  stood  for  that.  Should  he  not 
then  be  pleased  at  the  success  of  his 
propaganda?  Ah,  but  he  had  per- 
sonally looked  upon  higher  wages  and 
less  work,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as 
a  means  to  an  end  —  the  giving  of  an 
opportunity  to  the  workers  to  uplift 
themselves.  For  him  the  revolutionary 
spirit  was  not  a  claim  to  so  many  dol- 
lars or  francs  or  poimds  a  day.  How- 
ever mistaken  he  might  be,  he  sincerely 
aimed  at  the  regeneration  of  society. 
Hard  cash  was  not  for  him  a  rallying 
cry.  When  he  finds  that  the  movement 
has  been  graveled  in  the  sands  of  mer- 
cenary calculations,  he  is  disillusioned, 
and  utters  this  bitter  cry  that  the  work- 
ing classes,  from  whom  he  had  hoped 
so  much,  had  merely  Altered  a  get- 
rich-quick  competition  with  the  other 
classes.  That,  he  said,  —  and  I  think 
the  warning  is  memorable, — is  immoral. 

For  one  who  has  always  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  oppressed,  as  I  in  my 
himible  way  have  done,  it  is  indeed  de- 
pressing to  feel  that  behind  all  these 
strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  there  is  no 
generous  impulse,  there  is  no  spiritual 
stirring.  It  is  all  cold  materialism. 
One  would  like  to  feel  that  at  least  the 
people,  the  good  little  people,  were  free 
N)m  this  prevailing  fault  of  profiteer- 


ing and  money-grabbing. 
There  is  no  dim  aspiration 
ter  things.    The  people  1 
taken  pattern  from  the 
from  the  crowd  of  those  ¥ 
sell  at  exhorbitant  profits, 
frankly  unscrupulous.    Tl 
turer  sells  at  a  swindling  f 
he  has  had  to  deal  with  i 
which  took  no  heed  of  mon 
had  officials  who  were  cc 
the  worker  demands  his  i 
swag.  Labor,  like  leather, 
on  which  a  profit  can  be  m 

What  is  worse  is  that  ii 
England,  in  Germany,  in 
worker  wants  to  dodge  his 
he  should  get  a  high  price  is 
That  he  should  try  to  escaj 
tions  is  another  matter.  I 
shame  if  he  does  not  delivc 
He  is  in  exactly  the  same 
tion  as  the  grocer  who  mix( 
his  sugar.  I  think  it  may 
said  that  the  worker  is  the 
cumb  to  this  spirit  of  gree 
circle  of  social  immorality  i 
complete,  and  all  grades,  fn 
landlord  who  has  doubled 
cause  there  are  not  enough 
contractor  who  deliberat< 
shoddy  material,  the  shop 
cheats  and  robs  his  customs 
it,  down  to  the  workman  w! 
the  highest  possible  pay  f 
possible  work,  are  doing  t 
live  at  one  another's  expeni 

The  forcing-up  of  wages 
forcing-up  of  prices,  and  th 
of  prices  means  a  new  clamc 
wages;  and  so  we  are  all  c 
other  round  as  a  dog  chases 
is  an  endless  vicious  circle, 
happened  is  that  during  tl 
emments  cared  nothing  a 
—  they  bought  utterly  re 
expense;  contractors  quick 
thehabitof  robbing  theStat 
ers  naturally  claimed  a  si 
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x>8perity.  Now  the  burden 
\  grown  intolerable.  Paper 
been  issued  until  it  has  be- 
■ge  part  worthless.  But  no- 
I  to  care  as  long  as  they  have 
lots  of  money,  —  which 
ity  little.  It  is  a  house  of 
h  may  be  piled  up  so  high 
crash  down.  But  my  imme- 
is  that  this  indifference  to 
ues  has  had  a  lamentable 
ct  on  all  sections  of  the 
^  I  do  not  know  how  man}- 
radays  read  Rousseau's  So- 
ct.  What  is  certain  is  that 
eople  have  any  notion  that 
uiything  to  societ}'.  Their 
f  the  bargain  is  shirked,  and, 
jre  are  governments  which 
:  and  effete  and  onl>'  carry 
'things  will  last  their  time.* 
elate  a  significant  little  fact 
show  how  the  social  sense 
itably  —  decayed.  While 
remain  so  uncertain,  it  is 
ect  people  to  remember  that 
)f  their  country  depends  up- 
opulation  of  their  country. 
ents  in  France  long  ago  bo- 
egotism  which  was  at  the 
the  falling  birthrate.  To- 
dl  is  intensified.  A  people 
erately  refuses  to  bring  chil- 
he  world  is  on  the  slippery 
y  in  half  a  dozen  depart- 
France  does  the  birth-rate 
death-rate;  and  it  is  estim- 
what  with  killed  and  disa- 
:cessive  mortality  amont^  t  he 
3ulation,  the  absence  of  hus- 
i  home,  and  the  reluctance 
uring  the  war,  there  are  six 
lillion  fewer  French  people 
would  normally  ha\  e  been. 
!  I  say,  is  natural  enough: 
w  be  remedied  to  some  ex- 
while  there  is  an  official 
I  in  favor  of  larger  families; 
efusal  to  procreate,  the  ap- 


palling frequency  of  abortions  con- 
sciously brought  about,  —  ask  any  hos- 
pital doctor  or  nurse:  you  will  learn 
amazing  things,  —  are  giving  great 
anxiety;  while  even  the  new  President 
has  been  chosen  partly  because  he  has 
three  children  instead  of  being  child- 
less like  so  many  of  his  predecessors; 
while  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  this 
serious  effort  to  get  to  grips  with  the 
thing  that  will  bring  France  down  to 
the  rank  of  a  second-rate  nation,  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  propaganda  in 
the  music-halls  in  the  opposite  sense. 

Whenever  I  want  to  know  what  the 
people  think,  I  go  to  the  cafe-concerts, 
I  listen  to  the  songs,  and  I  note  what 
sentiments  are  the  most  popular.  Thus 
I  recently  went  to  three  entertainments 
in  the  haunts  of  the  people  —  one  at 
Montparnasse,  another  at  Montmartro 
and  another  on  the  Boulevard  Sebasto- 
jx)l.  At  these  three  places  I  heard  tho 
same  song  uproariously  applauded.  It 
was  a  counter-blast  to  the  propaganda 
for  more  babies.  It  pointed  out  that 
life  is  dear,  that  wars  are  not  yet  ended ; 
and  it  represented  the  folly  of  bringing 
into  the  world  infants  who  might  be  un- 
happy. Not  a  A  oice  was  raised  against 
these  unpatriotic  declarations.  For 
myself,  I  will  not  venture  to  discuss  the 
morality  or  logic  of  the  song;  what  I 
am  concerned  with  is  to  show  that  the 
sentiment  of  social  duty  in  this  respect 
is  dead.  I  confess  that  it  came  upon 
me  as  a  shock  to  have  this  proof  of  a 
new  after-war  spirit  which  makes  mock 
of  those  sentiments  of  solidarity  that 
certainly  did  prevail  during  the  strife. 

Yet  I  cannot  be  surprised  when  I 
consider  how  sore  have  been  the  trials. 
You  can  demand  only  a  certain  effort; 
and  when,  after  a  tremendous  test  of 
strength,  national  selfishness  is  rampant, 
cynicism  is  a  disease  in  the  bones  of  the 
rulers,  profiteering  and  international 
injustices  are  open,  then  for  the  massas 
to  have  different  ideals  is  impossible. 
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The  New  Rich  constitute  a  rotten- 
ness in  the  marrow  of  civilization,  and 
the  rottenness  must  affect  all  the  mem- 
bers. In  England  there  have  been  some 
partial  revelations  of  the  colossal  profits 
made,  not  only  by  private  individuals, 
but  even  by  the  government,  which 
made  a  comer  in  wooL  I  will  only 
briefly,  by  way  of  illustration,  repeat 
facts,  some  of  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers. 

The  Central  Profiteering  Commission, 
which  was  set  up  to  inquire  into  the  al- 
legations, —  one  was  that  profits  had 
been  made  by  the  worsted  spinners  of 
as  much  as  31200  per  cent,  —  in  its  in- 
terim report  states  that,  whereas  the 
spinners  were  allowed  by  the  War  Office 
to  make  one  penny  per  poimd  profit, 
they  are  now  making  thirty-three  pence. 
One  of  the  comparative  tables  pre- 
pared by  the  Conunittee  of  Inquiry 
shows  profits  seventeen  or  eighteen 
times  higher  than  that  provided  for  in 
the  War  Office  conversion  prices.  In 
other  cases  profits  ranging  from  a  shill- 
ing to  three  and  sevenpence  per  poimd 
have  been  made,  instead  of  one  penny, 
twopence,  or,  at  most  threepence,  al- 
lowed on  the  carefully  prepared  cost- 
ings system  of  the  Army  Contracts 
Department.  On  thirty-three  qualities 
fully  one  half  show  a  profit  of  over 
two  shillings  per  pound,  instead  of  the 
*  fair  price'  of  twopence. 

The  cotton  factories  of  Lancashire 
ha\  e  not  scrupled  to  make  the  most 
scandalous  gains.  Take  one  case:  be- 
Tore  the  war  it  earned  $40,000  a  year  in 
profits.  With  the  war  it  reached  $200,- 
000,  then  $800,000,  then  $600,000;  and 
last  year  netted  $2,000,000!  No  won- 
der it  is  80  difficult  to  clothe  one's  self  I 
We  have  the  strange  paradox  of  fac- 
tories prospering  as  never  before,  and 
their  products  being  almost  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  ordinary  person.  Tlie  spec- 


ulation in  shares  is  amazing.  Sb 
one  instance  were  bought  at  \ 
sold  at  $50;  in  anothw,  bought 
and  sold  at  $100.  So  great  is  tb 
that  a  new  company  had  a  ca] 
$1,000,000  subscribed  before  it 
be  registered.  The  'stink  of  br 
use  a  local  expression,  is  evec^ 
Need  I  repeat  that  this  prospt 
inflated  and  fictitious,  and  oneda 
will  be  adreadful  bursting  of  the  t 
Some  will  clear  out  in  time,  rid 
many  others  will  be  ruined. 

YfhS\Q  we  look  upon  this  pic 
men  scrambling  to  get  rich,  we 
but  remember  the  bankruptc 
which  so  many  European  count 
falling.  How  far  the  rate  of  exch 
influenced  by  American  speculal 
is  allied  in  Europe,  I  do  not  ] 
ally  know,  and  it  is  certainly  i 
purpose  to  discuss  American 
But  it  is  obvious  that  America) 
perity  is  partly  built  upon  Euro] 
if  the  foimdations  collapse  at  anj 
there  will  be  another  Leaning 
of  Pisa  in  the  world.  If  the  c 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  manages 
ist  out  of  the  perpendicular,  it  is 
that  the  laws  of  financial  gravity 
be  defied,  and  a  landslide  in  Eurc 
soon  throw  down  the  American 
Internationalism  is  no  longer  a  dc 
it  is  a  fact.  We  are  all  bound  tOj 
the  world  is  one  and  indivisible, 
is  impossible  to  escape  the  cc 
fate  of  the  world.  But  it  is  cla 
this  inexorable  unity  of  civilizec 
kind  is  forgotten  on  both  sides 
Atlantic;  and  that  the  individui 
not  remember  that  he  forms  pe 
only  of  his  country,  but  of  the 

As  I  have  indicated,  besides  t 
ting  there  is  the  spending,  by 
in  Wordsworth's  phrase,  'we  la} 
our  powers.'  Lightly  come,  ligh 
Those  who  have  not  handled  sc 
money  before  are  engaged  in  a 
nal  round  of  pleasure  —  pleai 
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ly  empty  but  costly  kind, 
he  pace.  They  do  not  care 
»  of  things,  and  accordingly 
Lounts  for  those  who  do  care. 
Dd  of  biUets  de  banque  —  a 
»  on  the  edge  of  a  financial 
Out  they  come  from  the 
esses»  those  biUets  de  banque^ 
i  crisp,  and  they  flood  the 
d?  —  there  is  none.  Do  you 
that  story  of  Anatole  Fnuice 
man  who  made  notes  about 
,  and  carefully  classified  them 
which  ranged  up  to  the  ceil- 
tudy,  found  them  all  break- 
pon  him  one  day;  and  how 
1  to  rise  round  him  in  an 
ig  deluge,  reaching  his  knees, 
IS  breast,  reaching  his  head; 
le  struggled  in  this  torrent 
^hich  filled  the  room,  rising 

higher  until  at  last  he  was 
me  hand  sticking  plaintive- 
he  sea  of  paper?  Well,  that 

happening:  we  are  being 
I  an  ocean  of  paper  money, 
nt  the  waves  are  being  ener- 
reasted  in  a  happy  enough 
d  swimmer  rather  enjoys  the 

The  glittering  amusements 

European  capital  —  even 
h  are  sufiering  most  —  are 
True,  Voltaire  once  said, 
ms,  but  Paris  dances.'  After 
there  were  one  thousand 
xi  balls  a  night  in  the  French 
Svery  grande  crise  in  the 
story  has  been  followed  by 
sak  of  more  or  less  artificial 
here  is,  then,  a  cause  in  hu- 
-e.  It  is  not  a  special  per- 
our  generation.  Neverthe- 
ipectacle  is  disturbing,  not 
is  a  joyous  one,  but  because 
ness  is  hollow,  and  because 
St  imconscious  dancer  can  al- 
scape  the  feeling  of  impend- 

A  Damoclean  sword  is  sus- 
Dve  all  heads.  Yet,  knowing 


that  work  and  not  play  is  essential, 
knowing  that  there  are  flames  of  new 
wars,  flames  of  revolutions,  flames  of  a 
threatening  financial  holocaust  in  the 
house,  knowing  that  it  is  a  house  of 
death,  we  go  on  dancing,  and  our 
laughter  is  broken  imeasily,  and  the 
gay  music  seems  to  sob  sometimes. 

I  stand  looking  on  at  the  brilliant 
scene  in  the  ballroom  of  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  Continental  hotels. 
The  dresses  are  dazzling:  they  are  vio- 
lently vivid,  flaring  colors,  sumptuous 
stuffs,  —  shining  satin,  rich  velvet, 
gold  and  silver  brocades,  —  withflaimt- 
ing  feathers,  scintillating  jewels,  white 
flesh,  all  turning,  turning:  a  kalei- 
doscopic confusion  which  more  neariy 
resembles  a  futurist  picture  than  any- 
thing I  have  seen.  No  harm  in  dl 
that?  No,  except  that  the  unprece- 
dented display  of  wealth  shamelessly 
contrasts  with  the  deep  misery  of 
masses  of  people;  that  the  whirl  of 
pleasure,  repeated  in  every  quarter  on 
a  larger  or.smaller  scale,  makes  us  forget 
common  duties. 

It  was  so  at  Berlin,  where  the  mark 
was  valueless;  it  was  so  even  in  starv- 
ing Vienna;  London  and  Paris  were 
full  of  dancing-halls,  big  and  little.  At 
Paris  indeed  it  was  necessary  to  turn 
the  theatres  into  ballrooms.  There 
was  dancing  at  tea^-time,  dancing  at 
dinner,  dancing  throughout  the  long 
evening.  The  charges  were  utterly 
unreasonable,  —  that  is,  if  one  took 
the  pre-war  standards  which  somehow 
remain  in  the  minds  of  men  like  my- 
self,—  and  yet  they  were  cheerfully 
paid.  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  social  phenomena: 
that  thereexistlargeclasseswhoareonly 
too  happy  to  pay  extravagantly.  One 
hotel,  for  example,  for  a  piece  of  toast 
and  a  cup  of  tea  could  obtain  three  or 
four  dollars:  it  was  always  full.  That 
was  precisely  what  was  wanted.  If  ten 
dollars  had  been  demanded,  you  would 
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not  have  been  able  to  get  near  the  place. 

After  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist 
upon  the  expensive  restaurants  which 
sprang  up  in  profusion  like  a  crop  of 
mirobolant  mushrooms.  To  give  some 
idea  of  the  amoimt  spent  upon  theatres 
and  other  pleasures,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  computed,  —  many  pleasures,  such 
as  gambling,  are  of  course  illicit,  or  at 
least  surreptitious,  —  it  is  necessary 
only  to  take  the  sums  compiled  after 
investigating  by  a  semi-official  scribe, 
who  arrives  at  this  result:  that  the 
money  spent  on  theatres,  dancing- 
halls,  and  cinemas  in  1919  in  a  certain 
European  city  is  just  double  that  spent 
in  1913,  when  we  were  supposed  to  have 
touched  high-water  mark  in  frivolity. 
Every  other  form  of  entertainment  has 
increased  in  the  same  proportion;  and 
what  is  true  of  one  place  is  true  of  all. 

Then  there  is  the  positive  craze  for 
eccentricity  —  for  mad  fashions,  for 
whatever  will  startle;  and  with  this 
goes  a  plentiful  exhibition  of  jewelry. 
The  jewelers  charge  twice  as  much  for 
gold,  foiur  times  as  much  for  silver,  and 
five  times  as  much  for  platinum,  while 
the  value  of  precious  stones  has  soared 
out  of  sight.  Yet  they  are  all  purchased 
eagerly,  and  the  jewelers  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  demand.  The  increase  in 
cost  is  constant.  Personally  I  bought 
a  ring  a  year  ago  as  a  present:  it  was 
lost,  and  I  wished  to  replace  it.  For  an 
exact  replica  I  had  to  pay  double  the 
price  of  last  year.  I  was  talking  to  a 
well-known  jeweler,  who  told  me  that  it 
was  impossible  to  find  sufficient  work- 
men, and  it  was  not  the  smaller  pieces 
but  the  most  expensive  which  were 
chiefly  called  for.  He  produced  a  brooch 
of  emeralds  and  diamonds  worth  $100,- 
000;  he  declared  that  $20,000  dollars 
for  a  ring  was  not  at  all  an  out-of-the- 
way  amount.  Men's  jewelry,  such  as 
studs  and  sleeve-links  and  vest^but- 
tons,  used  to  be  a  comparatively  small 
branch  of  the  business;  now  it  is  highly 


important,  with  vest-button 
to  $6000  or  $7000,  and  a  pa 
links  not  much  less.  The 
clubs  of  Antwerp  are  now 
There  is  a  feverish  speculati* 
monds.  Fortunes  are  made  s 
dealing  in  these  stones.  It  w 
that  the  Germans  first  b^t 
diamonds  as  a  sort  of  safe  an( 
investment.  If  everything 
they  would  at  least  be  able  tc 
with  a  pocketful  of  diamon 
would  in  any  event  be  worth  s 
The  price  of  the  diamond  sol 
weight  has  certainly  grown 
Pearls  also  have  changed  h 
a  facility  that  has  forced  i 
Doubtless  the  stream  of  refu 
Russia  and  from  Eastern 
brought  their  fortimes  in  th< 
necklaces  and  other  articles  c 
but  if  large  quantities  wei 
into  the  market,  they  did  no 
effect  of  sending  down  price 
buyers  were  still  more  nimi 
they  did  not  count  their  casl 
less  the  two  explanations — oj 
riches  who  want  to  make  a  : 
of  panicky  persons  who  wan 
investments  against  the  day 
per  becomes  worthless  or  ] 
put  them  to  flight  —  are  bot 

IV 

These  are  follies,  these  ai 
against  a  wise  social  code, 
proofs  of  the  materiality  oi 
have  spoken;  but  they  are  r 
ordinary  acceptation  of  t 
crimes  against  society.  No  la 
them.  There  is,  however,  an 
of  this  moral  bankruptcy 
mains  to  be  noticed  —  the  i 
of  actual  lawlessness. 

You  will  find  this  subject 
in  the  newspapers  of  any 
country.    It  may  be  divided 
parts:  passionate  crime,  whi< 
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irregularities,  and  brutal 
L  springs  from  a  disregard 
and  person;  and  it  would 
3f  course,  to  show  that  the 
y  the  same  in  both  cate- 
re  is  a  looseness  of  what 
lly  called  morals  such  as 
ever  been  equaled, 
obvious  that  the  war  is  re- 
this  terrible  derangement. 
ti  down  restraints  between 
kroman;  it  has  separated 
>m  wife;  it  has  furnished 
s;  and  it  has  created  new 
'esh  distastes.   That  there 

crop  of  tragedies  arising 
reat  sowing  of  irregularities 
.  In  England  the  number 
s  much  larger  than  before 
I  in  Paris  there  were  at  the 
^ear  no  fewer  than  120,000 
^orce  awaiting  trial.    Now 

for  the  family.  But  it 
»ught  to  be  —  though  on  so 
)  —  an  accidental  effect,  a 
ne  of  circumstances,  and 
I  continue.  Alas!  the  truth 
s  is  one  highly  important 
rhich  cannot  disappear  for 
The  men-folk  of  marriage- 
irticularly  ih  Allied  coun- 
reduced  in  numbers  that 
vomen,  in  whom  the  sex- 
Lrong,  are,  as  it  were,  let 
Kjiety,  and  are  pulling  down 
f  civilized  institutions, 
id  a  million  'superfluous' 
Vance  two  millions  —  does 
long  psychological  investi- 
rove  that  they  must  as  a 
enemies  of  marriage  and  of 
When  the  sexes  are  fairly 
ed,  there  still  exists  a  mar- 
ten who  must  necessarily 

certain  moral  peril.  But 
gely  driven  into  fatiguing 
icupations,  or  they  subdue 
al  appetites,  or  they  join 
paid  or  unpaid  courtesans. 


Now  I  would  not  for  a  moment  give  an 
exaggerated  place  to  sex  in  life.  But 
millions  of  healthy  unmated  women! 
Can  it  be  pretended  that  their  existence 
outside  the  conventional  bands  of  mat^ 
rimony  will  make  no  difference?  As 
a  fact,  they  are  in  a  large  measure 
answerable  for  the  hectic  fever  of  rev- 
elry which  brings  men  and  women  to- 
gether. It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  will 
not  insist:  its  implications  are  obvious. 

When  passionate  crimes  occur,  the 
'imwritten  law'  is  invoked.  In  Eng- 
land it  was,  until  after  the  war,  un- 
known to  the  courts.  Judges  frowned 
upon  such  a  plea.  A  man  might  be 
wronged,  a  woman  might  be  tempted 
by  a  blackguard,  but  the  law  refused  in 
its  majesty  to  accept  the  plea  of  pas- 
sion. Now  the  courts  have  registered 
many  cases  in  which  skillful  pleading 
by  an  advocate  who  knew  how  to 
touch  upon  this  human  chord  has  been 
successful.  Especially  is  this  so  where 
the  husband,  a  soldier,  found  his  domes- 
tic happiness  wrecked  in  his  absence. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  kind 
of  crime  which  has  been  condoned;  and 
in  Prance  it  is  only  necessary  to  utter 
the  words  crime  passiond  for  the  result 
of  the  trial  to  be  known  in  advance. 

Resort  to  violence  is  not  the  final 
thought,  but  the  first.  Attacks  which 
are  in  some  sense  provoked  are  easily 
paralleled  by  completely  unprovoked 
crimes.  Robbery  is  not  the  compara^ 
tively  'gentle'  business  it  was.  Human 
life  has  become  of  no  consequence. 
Who  has  not  read  of  the  motor-car  ban- 
dits who,  like  condottieri,  ravage  a  dis- 
trict of  Prance?  The  German  papers 
are  full  of  horrors.  The  British  joumab 
record  revolting  incidents  daily.  This 
is  no  mere  coincidence.  It  is  a  phenom- 
enon which  has  its  roots  in  the  war. 

I  find  the  following  main  reasons  set 
out  by  an  English  writer  to  explain  this 
crime  wave,  and  I  do  not  disagree. 

(1)  That  many  men  who  had  crimi- 
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nal  instincts,  but  also  a  horror  of  killing, 
before  the  war  are  now  more  or  less 
devoid  of  that  horror. 

(2)  That  many  men  who  had  em- 
barked on  a  career  of  crime  before  the 
war  were  liberated  from  prison  during 
hostilities,  and  entered  the  army,  and 
that  these  are  now  free  again  to  resume 
their  depredations  against  society. 

(3)  Thatunemploymentandthehigh 
cost  of  living  have  forced  many  men 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  law- 
abiding  citizens  into  criminality. 

(4)  That  the  general  feeling  of  un- 
rest which  is  permeating  all  classes  is 
responsible  for  much  crime. 

It  should  be  added  that  nervous 
diseases,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
diagnose,  abound:  many  men  whom  I 
have  questioned  closely  confess  to  me 
that  it  was  a  year  or  so  after  the  war 
that  they  first  felt  a  strange  depression, 
a  lowering  of  vitality,  a  mental  and 
moral  degeneration;  and  they  wonder 
how  these  things  can  be  connected  with 
the  war.  They  can.  The  gap  is  quite 
unimportant.  Often  nervous  effects 
manifest  themselves  after  the  casual 
circumstances  are  forgotten.  Again, 
in  the  mix-up  of  society,  the  higgledy- 
piggledy  regrouping  of  men,  the  old 
restraints  of  custom,  of  respectability, 
have  gone.  One's  neighbor  is  nobody; 
one's  situation  isuncertain;  socialshame 
has  little  hold  upon  men,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  prison  has  disappeared.  Pri- 
son! Why  all  sorts  of  people  have  gone 
to  prison,  from  conscientious  objectors 
to  socialists,  from  rich  merchants,  who 
have  somehow  been  caught  cheating 
and  profiteering,  to  the  poor  devil  who  *" 
said,  'Damn  you,'  to  the  sergeant,  or 
who  came  back  to  barracks  half  an 
hour  late.  What  terrors  has  prison  left 
for  men  who  have  faced  death  daily. 


who  have  grown  accuston 
arbitrary  punishments  of  c 
world,  and  who  have  hard! 
soQ  to  which  they  cling?  T 
rooted. 

If  transportation  is  disoi 
the  monetary  system  is  in 
society  is  confounded,  moral 
chaos.  What  most  appalle 
haps,  was  the  cynical  disrq 
fering  displayed  by  govern 
peoples :  Austrian  children  a 
millions  of  Russian  babies  c 
in  misery,  without  moving 
mankind.  A  few  people  ] 
them;  the  most  shocking  i 
which  had  not  the  smalles 
of  propaganda,  which  were 
exact,  perfectly  sincere,  on 
forth  the  mockery  of  sev< 
best-known  and  most  powi 
papers.  Anything  more  disg 
such  sneers,  anything  more 
to  make  one  despair  of  hi 
cannot  conceive.  The  men 
like  that  had  surely  lost  a 
pity,  all  sense  of  justice.  Yet 
like  that  because  what  they 
responded  with  the  brutal 
their  readers  —  who  mad 
'largest  circulation.' 

Turn  where  one  will,  one 
that  the  war  has  worsened 
Those  who  speak  of  the 
tues  which  are  bom  on  the 
which  spring,  like  the  Phoe 
the  ashes  of  war,  are  utterin 
stupid  claptrap.  The  do 
darkness  has  spread  over  Eu 
slimy  progeny  of  cruelty,  of 
of  insensibility,  of  egoism,  ( 
of  materiality,  has  crawled  in 
of  day  —  a  noisome  brood 
it  will  be  long  before  we  car 
ourselves. 
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jhed  woman  who  had 
service  with  the  Red 
had  come  to  talk  with 
joys  and  surprises  of 
be  men  overseas.  She 
I  had  once  worked  in 
lu  at  Luzancy  on  the 
I  she  had  gone  months 

tie  same  in  one  of  these 
talkers  vie  with  each 
>ing  which  has  the  rich- 
Lell  of  kindly  approach- 
f  action,  of  inexhausti- 
►rgettable  men,  and  by 
ecapture  a  little  of  the 
it  except  for  some  such 
the  old  satisfactions  as 
•sation  might  give,  my 
tly  taking  the  ground 
ver  and  must  all  slowly 
St.  With  the  same  fear 
etermined  not  to  let  it 
help  it,  and  for  three 

I  gone  about  whenever 
the  sheer  joy  of  finding 
n  again.  My  journeys 
to  five  states,  following 
s;  and  when  I  began  to 
oys  as  if  they  were  still 
could  still  see  as  much 
le  wounded,  she  seemed 
nd  asked,  'But  why  do 
t  trouble? '  She  had  too 
3  the  conventional  idea 
ver. 

II  over  the  land  as  he 
fy  the  artilleryman,  the 


ambulancier^  the  hospital  and  medical 
man,  is  just  the  same  person  that  he 
was  in  France.  He  has  brought  home 
with  him  just  what  gladdened  our  souls 
over  there.  He  will  not  say  much  about 
it  while  this  strange  vogue  of  silence  is 
on;  but  anyone  who  wants  it  can  have 
much  of  the  old  experience  still. 

If  I  were  a  millionnaire,  — '  which  the 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  have  mention- 
ed so  early  in  the  narrative, '  —  I  should 
go  on  one  grand  tour  to  find  again  the 
men  I  came  to  know  on  stretchers  or  in 
hospitals,  or  whom  I  met  by  chance  on 
French  roads  for  only  a  little  space,  but 
long  enough  for  them  to  say  or  do 
something  that  gripped  one's  heart 
forever.  But  the  grand  tour  being 
impossible,  I  take  the  short  ones,  and 
turn  aside  whenever  a  detour  will  bring 
me  within  hail  of  them. 

Never  did  I  imagine  that  Pittsburgh 
and  its  environs  could  suddenly  become 
endowed  in  my  imagination  with  all  the 
colors  of  romance;  but  this  is  what  has 
come  to  pass;  for  out  in  that  region  live 
a  great  number  of  those  who  surprised 
me  into  the  happiest  days  of  my  life. 
A  week  in  Pittsburgh,  with  the  privilege 
of  looking  up  the  doctors,  the  cook,  the 
bell-hop,  the  bar-keep,  the  street-car 
conductor,  the  drug-clerk,  the  hostler, 
the  automobile  agent,  the  shoe-clerk, 
the  miner,  the  student,  the  farmer,  the 
drummer,  the  lawyer,  and  McCafferty 
of  the  pickle  factory,  quite  casts  Atlan- 
tic City  and  Mt.  Desert  into  the  shade. 
I  knew  nothing  about   Peimsylvania 
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until  Chfi-teau-Thierry;  but  after  the 
first  two  days  there  with  Pennsylva- 
nians,  the  whole  state  was  glorified  in 
my  imagination  forever. 

I  had  sent  him  word  that  I  was  com- 
ing, and  on  arrival  telephoned  to  some 
outlying  village  that  I  was  there  and  at 
the  hotel.  The  last  time  I  had  seen  him 
I  had  admired  the  subtle  skill  with 
which  he  had  always  quietly  managed, 
no  matter  how  crowded  the  circle,  to 
get  one  of  the  seats  by  the  stove  up 
there  in  the  distant  Auvergne  moim- 
tains,  where  he  was  a  patient  after  the 
action  was  all  over.  I  remembered  the 
day  when  I  saw  him  ofi'on  the  train  for 
the  coast.  Any  of  them  would  gladly 
have  taken  train  from  the  most  com- 
fortable spot  in  France,  though  it  should 
carry  them  only  twenty  miles  and  land 
them  in  a  swamp  for  a  month,  such  was 
their  glee  at  being  that  much  nearer 
home.  And  now  I  heard  my  name  paged 
in  the  great  lobby,  and,  as  I  went  for- 
ward to  answer,  there,  following  the 
bell-boy,  was  my  little  friend  of  the 
Auvergne. 

Looking  for  the  most  comfortable 
place  to  talk  I  said,  *Now,  Alex,  come 
over  here  and  we'll  have  a  grand  pow- 
wow.' 

But  catching  me  by  the  arm  and 
blushing  and  laughing,  he  whispered  to 
me,  *Why,  you  know  I  can't  do  that, 
chaplain;  they  won't  let  me  sit  here  in 
the  lobby.' 

*And  why  not?'  I  asked. 

*Why,  Lord  bless  you,  chaplain, 
did  n't  you  know?  I 'm  a  page  here  my- 
self and  go  on  duty  in  an  hour.' 

But  I  stood  on  my  rights 'as  a  guest; 
and  besides,  he  looked  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else  in  the  lobby,  and 
so  we  had  the  hour  out  together.  He 
told  me  why  he  was  a  page,  and  his 
reasons  seemed  to  me  cogent  as  he  told 
of  his  tips  and  his  wife  and  baby.  He 
was  just  as  good  as  he  was  in  France, 
yes,  better,  and  I  thought,  *How  can 


anybody  who  had  know 
once  ever  surrender  the  ch 
knowing  th^m  always?'  . 
pains,  a  little  car-fare,  an4 
done.  Then  he  disappear 
smiling  back  in  his  page's 
so  through  the  days  he  ^ 
hand  —  good  as  gold;  and 
his  calling,  I  saw  more 
would  otherwise  have  be© 
It  had  been  one  of  the  w 
Ch&teau-Thierry,  and  the 
the  wounded  came  in  fai 
sat  —  this  one  —  bolstere 
with  both  legs  gone,  and  1 
with  a  hundred  powder-si 
eyes  closed.  With  what  lit 
had  left  he  said,  — 

'There 's  just  one  thing 
you,  chaplain,  and  that  is 
know  anything  about  tt 
artificial  limbs?' 
*Yes,  something.' 
'How  far  along  has  it  gc 
*0h,  a  good  way.* 
*  What  do  you  think  I  ca 
much?' 

I  told  him  I  thought  h 
for  a  good  deal,  and  so  h 
saw  him  at  intervals  thrc 
days,  and  then  he  was  whi 
some  Base;  buti  was  alwa) 
that  boy  and  wondered  \ 
might  be. 

On  my  return  to  the  St 
one  day  in  one  of  the  mags 
tion  of  the  brighter  kind 
letters,  and  one  of  ther 
doughboy's  breaking  it 
jocosely  to  his  mother  that 
ing  home,  *  but  that  there ' 
so  much  of  him';  and  at 
name  that  was  so  sharply  < 
memory.  At  last  I  had  str 
Giving  a  guess  as  to  whicl 
was  likeliest  to  be  in,  I  mad 
to  find  that  he  belonged  tl 
on  furlough  for  the  day  in  a 
and  there  I  found  him. 
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1  the  parlor,  I  heard  him 
wn  the  stairs,  singing  out, 
sre  after  a  while,  give  me 
^ent  out  into  the  hall  to  see 
!  he  was,  young,  smiling, 
zzled  as  to  who  I  might  be. 
'11  have  to  think  a  bit,'  he 

!  at  Chateau-Thierry,  were 
Lsked. 

Kould  rather  think  I  was,' 
nd  then,  after  a  good  long 
,  *By  George,  I  wonder  if 
le  Red  Cross  man  who  used 
ly  bed  when  I  was  there?' 
m  what  he  thought  of  the 
rtificial  limbs'  now,  and  he 
.11 1  had  claimed  for  it  and 
ed  to  be  six  feet  one,  but 
en  me  down  two  inches; 
s  me  at  the  old  height,  you 
ti  drive  a  car  and  swim  and 
{going  fine.  But  gee,  chap- 
scared  one  of  those  times 
my  bed,  because  you  had  a 
hand  and  I  thought  it  was 
ne  until  I  found  you  were 
it  for  the  chap  in  the  next 
him  the  communion.  You 
Jways  wondered  what  be- 
n;  what  did?'  The  boy 
3ed  was  the  Lawrenceville 
and  he  rests  in  Chd,teau- 
iie  other  day  I  went  to  the 
Bt  my  rediscovered  friend 
m  home;  and  when  he  sat 
the  table  from  me  in  my 
and  I  thought  of  all  that 
3d  before  this  circuit  was 
seemed  a  sort  of  miracle. 
IS  him  now,  and  I  like  to 
i&teau-Thierry  did  not  end, 
5an,  the  adventure  of  our 

n 

Lve  lost  through  not  keep- 
ess-book  earlier,  I  cannot 
here  are  men  who 


like  ships  in  the  night,  but  not  without 
leaving  a  remembrance  which  makes 
you  wish  you  but  knew  where  they  are. 
Sometimes  you  just  remember  a  slight 
clue,  and  it  was  such  that  enabled  me 

to  find  G again.    He  was  shot  on 

outpost  at  Belleau  Wood  at  midnight, 
but  could  not  leave  until,  just  as  it  was 
getting  gray,  he  saw  the  Huns  break 
out  of  the  woods,  and  going  to  give  the 
alarm,  was  hit  by  a  piece  of  shell  and 
lamed  for  life.  I  was  at  Base  Hospital 
2  in  Paris  during  the  ten  days  when 
they  came  in,  and  the  day  he  came  I 
encountered  him.  He  was  so  difficult 
that  I  simply  had  to  do  what  I  could 
for  him  and  then  side-step  him,  until 
one  night  the  head-mu'se  said  to  me, 

'Why  don't  you  go  in  to  see  G 

oftener?' 

'Because  he  is  the  only  man  in  there 
who  does  n't  want  to  see  me.  I  think 
he's  chaplain-shy.' 

The  nurse  said  she  believed  he  did 
want  to  see  me,  thought  he  put  that  all 
on;  and  added  that  he  was  in  there  all 
alone  now,  and  I  ought  to  go  in  and  tr}' 
him  again.  The  dusk  was  falling,  and 
there  he  lay,  alone  in  the  room,  one  leg 
hoisted  on  one  sling,  one  arm  on  an- 
other. He  loojced  up  at  me  in  the  same 
old  scornful  way  as  if  I  were  dirt;  but, 
drawing  up  a  chair,  I  began  to  make 
conversation,  and  he  let  me  make  it  — 
what  was  made.  At  last,  being  ail 
talked  out,  without  any  response  from 
him  except  monosyllables,  I  had  got  to 
the  pass  of  Hosea  Biglow  where  he  says, 
'He  staits  his  subjick  ag'in;  doos  it 
back'ards,  sideways,  eendways,  criss- 
cross, bevellin',  noways.'  It  was  no  use. 
Why  had  the  nurse  sent  me  in  again 
when  I  was  ready  to  let  the  poor  boy 
alone? 

At  last,  feeling  like  a  'returned  emp- 
ty,' I  got  up  and  said,  'I  think  I'll  go 

now,  G ';  whereupon  he  turned  his 

head  toward  me,  and  looking  daggers 
at  me,  snapped  out,  'Don't  go:  stay  I' 
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So  with  that  I  drew  up  my  chair  again 
and  told  him  we  might  just  as  well  have 
this  out  now  as  any  time;  that  he  was 
the  only  man  in  the  room  I  could  never 
get  a  word  out  of,  and  now,  when  I 
had  oome  in  to  try  it  again,  he  acted  as  . 
if  he  wished  I'd  go.  'And  when  I  start 
to  go,  you  say, "  Don't  go :  stay."  What 

does  it  all  mean,  G ?  Let's  have  it 

out.' 

At  that  he  grasped  me  by  the  hand, 
turned  his  head  away,  and  burst  into 
tears.  'Yes,'  he  said,  'that's  me  all 
over.  You're  right.  I  was  always  that 
way:  whenever  I  really  want  to  know 
anyone  I  always  act  as  if  I  did  n't.' 

It  was  not  very  difficult  after  that. 
But  overnight  I  was  sent  up  on  the 
Mame  and  never  got  back;  and  so  I 
lost  him,  but  never  forgot  him.  I  had 
made  some  mistake  about  the  name  of 
his  home  town  in  Massachusetts,  and 
had  to  go  to  two  towns  that  sununer 
day  to  find  him.  At  last  I  found  his 
home  close  down  by  the  shore,  but  the 
boy  was  still  away  in  the  Marine  Hospi- 
tal; so  I  journeyed  to  Chelsea,  and  had 
him  called  down  to  the  guard-house. 
I  watched  him  coming  down  the  ter- 
races, and  on  going  up  to  meet  him  ran 
straight  into  the  same  old  scornful  look 
once  more: 

He  did  not  know  me,  but  I  was  de- 
termined that  this  time  I  would  let  him 
take  his  leisure  about  'coming  to.'  I 
did  not  mind  in  the  least  going  through 
the  Hosea  Biglow  business  that  day.  I 
told  him  I  had  been  in  his  home  and 
seen  his  mother,  that  I  had  once  seen 
him  in  France;  but  he  seemed  to  think 
that  was '  my  own  look-out ' :  if  anybody 
wished  to  do  anything  so  foolish,  it  was 
no  concern  of  his. 

But  at  last  some  little  allusion  made 
him  snap  his  head  around  in  the  old  way 
and  look  puzzled,  and  then  he  blurt- 
ed out,  'My !  are  you  the  chap- 
lain? And  you  mean  to  say  you  've 
een  out  to  my  town;  you  've  been  in 


my  home!    Gee,  Ifll  never  i 
This  is  worth  a  hundred  doll 

So  there  we  sat  on  the  gra 
told  me  all  that  had  happe 
year,  laughed  about  his  ok 
and  how  I  had  caught  him  i 
but  said  he  was  really  getti 
Months  later,  when  he  was 
and  I  was  in  Boston  again,  1 
see  me  off  at  the  train  and  sai 
remember  sending  a  cable  ho: 
You  said  a  Plainfield  lady 
you  money  for  such  things,  s 
you.  But  when  you  asked  n 
say  and  I  said,  "Well  and  hs 
set  up  a  great  kick  and  said 
n't  do  it  because  it  would  < 
matters  worse,  and  so  we  hs 
out  something  else.' 

Oh,  yes  —  'well  and  happ 
was  an3rthing  so  bad  but  tha 
happy'  would  be  the  cheerf 
tionofit.  'With  the  death-ri 
throat,'  says  an  Englishman, 
ish  soldier  will  assure  you  he 
fine.'"  'Doingfine'werethee 
of  the  boy  marine  from  Ore 
to  the  amazement  of  us  all, 
days  he  roused  a  little,  thougl 
surgeon  had  said  he  would  ne 
er  consciousness.  Always  'd 
Only  the  minor  things  got 
from  them,  and  the  grumbli 
listen  to  all  night  because  of 
The  Georgia  boy  who  had  1 
the  field  twenty-four  hours 
was  found,  whose  leg  had  bee 
ted  at  the  hip,  cheerfully  as 
write  to  his  father  in  Rome  ai 
all  about  it,  but  to  do  it  'in  s 
that  he  won't  worry  any  abo 

One  can  imagine  what  soi 
ble  information  could  be  go 
questionnaire  sent  to  dough 
anyone  who  would  be  guide 
they  said  off-hand  would  be  U 
account  of  the  '  mystery  of  tl 
for  the  better  you  Imow 
more  the  mystery  increase! 
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\g  Von  Bemstorff,  says, 
lericans  prisoner  who  had 
rong  or  vague  conception 
pv^ere  fighting  for.'  I  relish 
of  what,  with  innocent 
a  doughboy  might  have 
y  a  German  interrogator. 
3  always  'doing  fine'  when 
as  at  its  worst  coxdd  be 
d  along'  an  enemy  ques- 
ok  as  if  they  were  hardly 
vas  a  war  at  all,  or  even 
ieve  they  thought  it  was 
^  for  Women. 
it  unlikely  that  I  should 
I  the  lad  who  was  shot  in 
sector,  for  nobody  seemed 
heard  of  his  hamlet,  nor 
r  map;  but  at  last  I  got 
ay  down  the  Allegheny 

the  coal-mines.  If  I  got 
^h,  left  the  train  at  a  cer- 
and  walked  the  track  the 
5, 1  was  told  that  I  would 
,s  I  discovered,  that  was 
office,  his  real  home  being 
ther  down  the  track.  Yet 
as  better  than  Atlantic 

T was  really  at  the 

Idle  of  the  hot  August 
id  the  mine,  and  its  seven 
rting  houses  climbing  the 
at  led  up  to  it;  and  the 
I  was  where  this  husky 
old  miner  lived.  The 
d  seen  him  was  the  day 
g  that  he  was  to  be  ship- 
Lst,  I  had  gone  along  the 
at  in  the  mountains  of 
5  the  men  if  they  knew 
when  suddenly  he  rushed 
it  of  a  cafe  and  said,  *I 
3  inquirin'  for  me,  chap- 
t  ran  out  to  tell  you  my- 
s  right  in  here,  taking  a 
eer,  before  any  of  them 
1  told  you.  That 's  what 
iiaplain.  But  here  I  am.' 


The  boy's  sister  told  me  that  he  was 
still  sleeping,  and  that  I  could  go  in 
and  wake  him  up  if  I  wished.  He  just 
simply  stared  and  stared  and  said 
nothing.  Nothing  would  do  but  that 
I  should  stop  and  have  another  break- 
fast with  him  in  the  miclst  of  a  large 
and  cordial  family;  but  it  was  worth 
a  night's  ride  to  see  him  sitting  there, 
clean  and  coUarless  and  healthy,  and 
look  out  over  our  ham  and  eggs  and 
past  him  across  the  valley  where  the 
boy  had  always  lived. 

*Why  did  n't  you  ever  answer  that 
letter  I  wrote  you?'  I  asked.  And  he, 
coloring  up,  laughed  in  his  old  way,  and 
said  nothing. 

But  his  mother  putin cheerily :  *Now, 
I  '11  tell  you  just  why,  chaplain:  it  was 
because,  if  he  did,  he  was  afraid  that 
some  day,  perhaps,  when  you  were  trav- 
eling, you  might  come  and  look  him  up 
and  find  out  what  a  poor  old  place  he 
lived  in.' 

I  asked  him  if  that  was  so,  and  he 
said,  'Well,  yes,  it  loas  so,  chaplain,  to 
tell  the  truth,  but  it  ain't  so  any  more. 
I  can  tell  you,  I  'm  so  glad  you  came.' 

He  took  me  up  to  the  mine  to  meet 
his  conu^es  as  they  came  out  on  the 
trolley  with  their  loaxis  of  coal,  explain- 
ing as  we  went  that  he  had  quit  work 
because  of  some  new  arrangement 
which  took,  as  nearly  as  I  could  make 
out,  some  fifteen  cents  a  day  from  his 
pay.  He  said  he  could  make  between 
six  and  eight  dollars  a  day.  Of  course 
the  layman  immediately  multiplies  the 
maximum  of  eight  dollars  by  three 
himdred  working  da3rs  in  the  year  and 
estimates  that  the  boy  has  a  comfort- 
able income  of  twenty-four  hundred 
dollars,  and  wonders  what  he  ever  does 
with  so  much  money,  without  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  many  days  in  the  year 
he  gets  even  the  six  dollars. 

But  I  was  not  there  to  discuss  eco- 
nomics but  just  for  the  joy  of  seeing 
the  fine  fellow  again.  His  fellow  miners 
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were  a  bit  puzzled  for  a  while  as  to 

what  R might  have  in  common 

with  a  chaplain;  but  finally,  accepting 
me  as  a  human  being,  they  let  it  go  at 
that  and  wanted  to  Imow  why  I  could 
not  stay  a  few  days.  It  was  just  as  it 
was  in  France;  for  somehow  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  lad  cheerfulness 
would  break  in  upon  you,  and  life  did 
seem  simplified  just  by  being  with  him 
as  he  went  on  telling  of  his  life,  his  joys, 
and  his  happiness  and  amazement  that 
anyone  should  remember  him  like  this. 
As  the  day  was  closing,  he  took  me 
down  the  bank  to  the  railroad,  —  there 
was  no  station,  —  and  signaled  a  train 
for  me,  and  we  parted.  Comparisons 
are  invidious,  but  none  of  the  meetings 
was  better  than  this. 

in 

'And  say,  chaplain,  you  must  n't  fail 

to  look  up  C and  L ;  they  're 

both  working  in  the  same  caf6  down  the 

street;  you  '11  find  C at  the  bar  and 

L at  the  lunch-counter,*  said  one  of 

the  doctors  in  the  once  smoke-grimed 
but  now  —  to  me  —  romantic  city. 
No  fear  that  I  should  ever  forget  them. 

And  there   they   were.    L got   a 

call-down  from  an  impatient  customer 
for  pausing  thunderstruck  to  come  out 
from  behind  the  lunch-counter;  but 
went  back  after  whispering,  *You  just 
wait  a  few  minutes,  chaplain,  and  I  '11 
fix  you  up  ail  right.' 

And  then  C came  up  from  the 

bar,  and  just  sat  down  opposite  me 
at  a  table  and  stared  at  me.  The  old 
days   were   all   on   again.     Probably 

C would  be  mad  as  a  hatter  at  me 

for  saying  it,  but  there  was  some  moist- 
ure in  his  eyes  as  we  recalled  the  kitch- 
en in  the  old  Augustinian  convent 
at  Ch&teau-Thierry,  and  the  midnight 
feeding  of  the  doctors  and  the  amhtdaiu 
ciera  and  the  orderlies  behind  the  blan- 
keted windows.    It  was  C with 


whom  I  had  walked  up  to  8ee  No-Man's 
Land  in  the  Argonne  Forest,  retumi^ 
from  whence  at  dusk,  we  found  thu 
Field  Hospital  112  had  moved  bag  and 
baggage  in  our  few  hours  of  abseaoe. 
and  there  was  nothing  l^t  except  tk 
chaplain's  baggage  to  show  that  we  Iik] 
ever  been  there. 

The  bar  was  a  bit  dull,  and  I  judged 
that  there  was  little  going  on  there  ex- 
cept talk  and  *  two-seventy-five, '  so  that 

C- could  always  stop  and  visit.  Be 

was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  L a 

Greek,  and  I  a  Presbyterian.  The  way 
that  Grerman  Fatherland  begat  brother- 
hood in  everybody  that  was  agaiiust  it 
is  almost  the  best  thing  it  has  done. 

An  hour  later,  buying  a  paper  at  the 
street  comer,  I  saw  one  of  the  best  of 
them  speeding  past,  and  stepping  after 
him,  caught  him  by  the  coat  and  asked 
him  where  he  was  going  so  fast. 

'Going  to  your  hotdi  to  see  yon; 
that 's  where  I  'm  going.  I  just  heard 
fifteen  minutes  ago  that  you  were  here.' 
And  there  he  was. 

It  was  on  a  cold  October  ni^t  in  the 
shock  ward  made  by  hanging  blanks 
in  the  comer  of  a  wretched  bam  in  Neu- 
villy  of  the  Argonne  that  one  of  the 
boys  had  said,  'You  'd  better  go  o^^er 
and  speak  to  him,  chaplain;  he  's  over 
there  in  the  comer  alone.  He 'shad  bad 
news.  His  mother  died.' 

It  was  one  of  the  good  things  of  army 
life  that  you  did  not  have  to  say  much 
when  there  was  not  much  to  8ay. 
Meanings  got  conveyed  if  you  meant 
them,  and  a  word  or  two  would  make 
the  friendship  which  it  might  have 
taken  months  to  make  at  homa  And 
what  we  really  live  for  after  all  is  to 
achieve  now  and  then  an  hour  or  two 
such  as  we  two  had  together.  The  war 
had  done  him  nothing  but  good.  Hearti- 
ness, openness,  friendliness  and  cheer 
and  courage,  all  these  wi»re  in  full  force,  I 
might  have  assumed  that  they  would 
be,  but  assuni})tions  have  little  edge. 
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wlule  actually  going  and  finding  out  for 
myself  sent  me  back  into  life  with  some- 
thing new  and  fresh  in  it.  All  that  I  had 
known  of  him  in  France  was  just  veri- 
fied* and  it  was  all  there  and  waiting 
for  you  whenever  you  wanted  to  go  and 
claim  it. 

I  had  written  home  about  Dan  so 
much  that  the  family  had  come  to  be 
familiar  with  him.   A  small  Irish  lad 
who  was  confined  to  the  *Itch  Tent'  on 
the  Mame,  he  was  the  quietest  of  them 
all,  but  somehow  his  manner  made  him 
notable  and  his  lack  of  wants  made  you 
all  the  more  ready  to  fill  any  that  he 
had;  so  that  you  found  yourself  drop- 
ping into  the  'H6tel  de  Scabies/  as 
they  had  cheerfully  labeled  it,  because 
it  made  you  feel  more  comfortable  to 
have  a  word  with  Dan.  The  day  had 
come  for  him  to  be  shipped  away,  and 
as  he  had  never  asked  for  anything, 
for  that  very  reason  I  opened  the  whole 
wonderful  supply  of  the  Red  Cross,  rules 
or  no  rules,  and  told  him  to  take  any- 
thing he  wanted,  whether  it  was  in- 
tended for  oflicers  or  for  men.  The  Red 
Cross  was  not  obsessed  with  the  idea 
of  symmetry  or  rules,  and  every  time  I 
broke  a  regulation  it  was  fruitful,  and 
whenever  I  nearly  broke  my  neck  try- 
ing to  observe  one,  no  good  came  of  it 
that  I  ever  had  any  account  of.   Dan 
was  well  outfitted  when  he  climbed  into 
the  great  truck  which  was  to  carry  him 
off.    And  that  was  the  last  of  him, 
save  for  a  letter  saying  that  he  never 
could  talk  much  but  hoped  I  understood 
his  way  and  knew  that  he  appreciated 
all  that  the  Red  Cross  had  been  to  him. 
One  day  months  later,  —  for  my 
fnends  at  home  now  knew  Dan  almost 
as  well  as  I  did,  —  there  came  from 
them  across  the  sea  a  clipping  from  a 
Boston  paper,  with  Dan's  picture  and 
the  news  that  he  had  fallen.  It  was  not 
ea^  to  drop  Dan  out  of  the  list  of  the 
Kving.  I  could  not  get  over  the  feeling 
^t  I  could  have  another  page  of  that 


pleasant  friendship  if  I  tried:  there 
must  be  a  little  more,  and  while  it 
would  be  fainter  in  outline,  it  must  be 
that  his  family,  if  I  could  find  them, 
could  add  something  to  my  treasures  of 
memory  and  I  to  theirs.  So,  enjoining 
the  postmaster  of  his  city  to  do  all  he 
could  to  find  the  family  of  this  soldier, 
I  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture  and  sent  my 
letter  ofi*. 

In  three  days  came  a  letter  from  Dan 
himself  saying  that  he  had  been  shot 
within  two  hoiu*s  after  going  over  the 
top,  but  was  alive,  all  there,  well  again, 
and  waiting  to  see  me  when  I  could 
come.  At  last  I  found  him.  At  the  top 
of  the  Parker  House  steps  there  stood 
a  boy  in  blue  serge,  whom  I  glanced 
at  and  then  passed  by  until  something 
made  me  turn  to  look  again  —  and  it 
was  Dan.  He  had  dropped  work  at 
the  gauge-factory  and  come  into  town 
at  once. 

I  have  not  much  idea  what  Dan 
and  I  talked  about.  'A  grand  evening,' 
said  Carlyle,  after  a  whole  evening 
spent  in  smoke-encircled  silence  with 
a  friend.  You  hardly  know  what  to 
say  first  with  someone  who  has  been 
reported  dead  and  is  alive  again;  but 
you  find  your  way.  But  Dan's  sUences 
on  the  Mame  had  only  helped  to  draw 
out  friendship  there,  and  it  was  good 
to  find  that  in  Massachusetts  it  was 
just  the  same,  and  I  could  have  it  all 
the  rest  of  my  life. 

IV 

On  a  rainy  Sunday  in  New  York  the 
elevator  man  rang  to  say  that  there  was 
a  plumber  below  who  wished  to  see  me. 
As  I  could  think  of  no  plumber  who 
could  have  any  business  with  me,  Joe  ex- 
plained that  theman'snamewas  E , 

and  he  came  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
name  was  enough  to  recall  one  of  the 
bitterest  tragedies  of  the  Argonne. 
A  father  and  a  younger  brother  had 
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traveled  all  night  just  to  come  and  have 
a  word.  So  through  the  long  rainy 
afternoon  we  sat,  while  they  told  me 
about  the  boy  who  was  killed  up  there 
at  Neuvilly  Bridge — about  his  hearts 
iness  and  his  quickness  to  forgive,  his 
mistakes  and  his  desire  to  make  good, 
and  his  conunander*s  letter  about  how 
the  boy  had  done  it. 

Then  they  in  turn  wanted  all  the  de- 
tails of  that  roadside  burial  which,  for 
all  the  roughness  of  its  surroundings, 
was  not  without  some  imusual  honors. 
A  great  French  truck  train  had  stopped 
beside  us,  hemming  us  quite  in,  in  our 
little  cove  beside  the  road,  with  every 
motor  running  with  such  noise  as  to 
make  a  service  impossible,  until  a 
French  captain,  seeing  our  difficulty, 
gave  a  signal  which  stopped  every 
motor  the  length  of  the  train,  and  then 
another  signal  which  brought  every 
French  soldier  to  join  us  till  the  service 
was  done.  Each  burial  seemed  to  have 
something  distinct  about  it,  and  one 
never  knew  just  what  would  break  out: 
there  was  scarcely  one  where  some- 
thing did  not  happen  if  you  had  eyes  to 
see  it.  That  day,  prompted  by  I  know 
not  what,  the  American  boys  all  knelt 
suddenly  in  the  dirt  and  so  remained 
till  it  was  over.  A  hundred  times  I  had 
thought  about  that  boy's  home;  for 
with  the  sergeant  I  had  gone  over  his 
pocket  treasures,  and  his  home  and  love 
for  it  to  an  unusual  degree  were  written 
all  over  everything  he  possessed.  To- 
day the  boy's  home  had  come  to  me. 

The  mess-sergeant  has  been  sending 
messages  with  regard  to  dates  in  Octo- 
ber. He  cannot  be  certain  yet,  but  is 
anxious  to  know  if  I  will  be  in  the  city 
on  or  around  a  certain  day.  At  last  it 
dawns  across  me  what  may  be  afoot 
and  I  ask  bluntly,  'Is  he  going  to  bring 
his  bride?'  'Yes,-  that  is  just  it,  chap- 
lain.' And  at  last  they  come.  This  is 
a  crowning  compliment,  and  no  ring  at 
'le  door  could  announce  a  more  wel- 


come pair.  The  bride  may 
fered  a  bit  under  the  flood 
cence  into  which  we  plimge 
Of  course,  we  are  not  so  dul 
know  that  pretty  soon  we  sb 
keep  still  about  it  or  the  frien 
*Good  heavens,  have  they 
again?'  or,  more  politely,  'S 
go  out  into  the  garden  no 
think  it  will  always  be  possit 
Lantern-Bearers,  to  have  01 
reunions  and  keep  alive  aboi 
friendship  that  ever  was  on  & 

And  then  there  is  a  weal 
unexpected  meetings  ev^ry^ 
all  have  them.  It  is  a  joy  to 
your  ticket  at  a  station  wi 
have  a  smiling  chap  step  up  i 
b^  pardon,  but  were  n't  y< 
lain  overseas?'  To  be  siu^; 
all  the  good  fortimes  of  th 
could  not  realize  for  a  mini 
that  I  had  ever  been  friendi 
gracious  stranger;  yet  so  it 
was  now  buying  his  ticket 
ton,  to  go  and  bury  himseli 
western  hamlet  and  its  spinni 
learn  the  trade.  But  we  had  1 
together,  and  when  he  wro 
afterward  from  his  little  mil 
that  he  had  been  pretty  Ion 
had  always  remembered  oui 
together  as  his  farewell  to 
made  me  feel  like  Newman's 
the  snapdragon  at  Trinity. 

'You'll  run  across  our  n 
where  around  here,  chaplain, 
his  last  words;  and  within  fiv 
sauntering  across  the  Conun< 

familiar  form.  It  was  M , 

fighter.  Our  friendship  had 
his  asking  me  to  receive  his 
in  the  ch&teau  of  Luzancy ;  I 
I  had  told  him  I  could  not,  Jc 
dogged  my  steps  after  that, 
to  me  on  all  occasions  and  & 
think  that  I  could  do  it  peri 
if  I  only  wanted  to.  Telling 
he  was  the  third  prize-fig 
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ortunes  had  become  linked 
'  added  that  my  friends  all 
to  scorn  because  I  had  said 
hiefly  impressed  me  about 
is  the  gentleness  of  them, 
ohn  fairly  beamed  on  me. 
chaplain,  you've  said  it, 
it.  You've  hit  the  nail  on 
s  time.  People  think  we  're 
ugh-necks,  but  it  ain't  so. 
ain,  we  would  n't  harm  a 

this  paradox  passed,  John 
me  his  present  scheme  of  a 
)n  Commonwealth  Avenue 
and  made  me  a  customer  in 

r  city,  one  whom  I  had  last 

region  around  Mont  Sec 
I  Saturday  night  and  begged 
d  come  out  to  his  suburb 
•ning  early,  go  to  his  Bible 
im,  and  then  home  to  see 
ind  mother.  When  I  told 
3ould  not  because  of  a  day 
igements,  he  changed  his 
id,  *Well,  now,  you've  just 
ve  got  to.  Now,  listen,  and 
why  you  've  got  to.' 
old  me  why,  and  after  that 
othing  to  do  but  go.  No- 
have  resisted  that  reason, 
lid  have,  and  I  went.    It 

he  said.    I  went,  and  my 

ill  always  be  richer  for  that 

the  reason  is  just  between 

ne. 

:  not,  gentle  reader,  that  it 

church  services  on  which 
[ships  were  based.  There 
vhich  sprang  into  existence 
hese  are  the  hardest  to  tell 
I  tell  about  these  only  to 

individuals.  But  many 
;ame  to  be  for  the  very  last 
3  world.  Around  the  comer 
[  was  rushing  to  get  a  train, 
;  the  Headquarters  truck 

result  of  which  I  did  not 


take  a  train  until  hours  later.  John 
could  furnish  an  incontestable  alibi 
as  regards  any  of  my  services.  It  was 
not  these  which  had  cemented  our 
friendship.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  John 
had  run  off  with  my  wash-basin  and 
water-bucket  and  a  small  store  of 
select  Red  Cross  things  which  were  not 
designed  for  the  well  but  for  the  sick. 
The  loss  was  no  small  matter  up  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fismes,  and  I  opened 
negotiations  for  their  recovery;  but 
John's  explanations  and  theories  and 
arguments  carried  on  through  many 
days;  the  fertility,  invention,  earnest- 
ness, and  charm  with  which  he  vari- 
ously accounted  for  their  disappear- 
ance made  me  finally  drop  the  search 
for  my  belongings  and  take  him  for  a 
lifelong  friend  instead. 

'I  don't  believe  they  are  half  as  in- 
teresting as  you  claim,'  said  a  New 
Yorker  who  was  taking  me  out  into 
New  Jersey  to  hunt  up  one  of  the 
choice  buck  privates  whom  I  had 
traced  to  a  dairy  there.  'I  saw  a  group 
of  them  the  other  day  in  the  street, '^he 
remarked,  *and  after  all  you  had  said, 
I  took  a  good  look  at  them,  and  I  con- 
fess they  did  n't  look  very  interesting 
to  me.' 

At  length  we  saw  Ike  coming  along 
the  country  road  in  his  overalls,  leading 
an  old  horse  homeward  from  the  corn- 
field at  the  end  of  a  sweltering  after- 
noon. We  went  home  to  supper  with 
him  and  his  wife,  and  as  we  sat  there  I 
could  see  layer  after  layer  of  crust  dis- 
solving on  the  surface  of  my  friend, 
until  at  last,  when  we  were  ready  to 
go,  he  whispered  to  me  to  ask  if  he 
could  n't  invite  them  both  to  visit  him 
in  New  York.  As  we  rode  away,  he,  all 
aglow,  said,  'Why,  that's  a  wonderful 
fellow.  I  don't  wonder  you  wanted  to 
see  him.  I  have  n't  seen  anybody  more 
attractive.'  And  then,  as  if  to  preserv^e 
some  of  his  earlier  doubt,  *  Still,  I  don't 
believe  there  are  many  like  that.' 
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With  the  proper  prodigality  of  one 
who  had  known  some  thousands  of 
them,  I  told  him  that  I  could  show  him 
hundreds  just  as  good  as  Ike. 

The  week  that  does  not  bring  letters 
from  them  is  a  week  lost  now.   *A11  I 

ask  for  is  to  git  back  to  B ,  Kansas, 

and  git  to  farming  again  as  soon  as 

possible,'    said    K ,    rubbing    the 

stump  of  his  arm  up  at  Royat.  He 
writes  to  say  that  already  he  drives  the 
team  as  well  as  ever,  breaks  young 
horses  to  ride,  and  drives  a  car  *like 
anyone  else.  .  .  .  And  the  girl  —  well, 
pardon  me,  chaplain,  for  I  do  like  her; 
at  least,  they  say  I  show  it  with  this 
one  arm  of  mine.' 

The  statesmanlike  suggestions  as  to 
the  reconstruction  of  Church  and  State 
with  which  it  was  prophesied  that  the 
A.E.F.  would  return  quite  loaded  up 
are  strangely  lacking,  though  Bill 
Anderson  thinks  the  government  has 
been  fooling  around  long  enough  and 
ought  to  get  something  settled  by  this 
time.  Their  lack  of  anything  to  say 
about  the  issues  of  the  time  alwa}r8 
makes  me  think  of  what  a  parishioner 
of  Emerson's  said  of  him.  When  asked 
what  kind  of  a  minister  Emerson  was, 
he  replied  that  in  most  ways  he  was 
very  acceptable,  but  that  he  was  no 
good  at  funerals  and  never  seemed  to 
know  what  to  say  when  anyone  was 
dead.  My  friends  of  the  army  are 
endlessly  satisfying  on  most  subjects, 
but  they  never  seem  to  know  what  to 
say  about  a  battle  or  a  wound  or  a  lost 
limb  or  saving  democracy,  and  generally 
act  as  if  those  were  subjects  to  which 
they  had  never  given  any  thought. 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by  without  es- 
tablishing communications  with  some 
family  whose  son  rests  overseas.  After 
a  year,  and  a  half  I  find  the  California 
family  whose  son  I  buried  by  the  but- 
tress of  the  ruined  church  of  Chdry- 
Chartreuve,  and  who  write  to  say  that 
*»very  crumb  of  knowledge  about  him  is 


priceless  to  them  now.  Tl 
stands  out  because  of  the  sc 
about  whom  I  always  felt 
day  I  should  know  more,  — 
to,  —  and  because  of  the  a 
driver,  a  stranger  to  me,  w 
lay  him  in  his  grave  and  tl 
just  at  the  benediction  and  li 
behind  the  church.  There  I 
after  they  had  all  gone.  He 
many  such  events,  but  this 
smote  him  and  sent  him  off 
was  not  till  six  weeks  later  1 
him  again,  and  in  the  Arg 
with  confusion  because  I  hac 
give  way,  until  he  foimd  I  the 
the  less  of  him  for  it;  and  af 
was  a  jocose  query  in  his  sec 

how  on  earth  Y and  th( 

had  got  so  well  acquainted. 

Every  few  weeks  the  wh 
aroimd  full  circle  and  puts  m 
with  people  I  have  been  ' 
about  and  searching  for.  N< 
orderlies  at  Chftteau-Thierrj 

got  L and  his  sufferings 

and  the  way  he  bore  them; 
only  now,  after  a  year  and  a 
I  can  tell  his  wife  in  Wes 
about  him;  and  to-day  his  pi 
his  history  are  in  my  hands  ai 
story  of  his  fortitude  and  I 
hers. 

One  day  th^  mail  brougl 
folder  of  board-covers,  and  c 
I  found  pages  of  my  own  ha 
which  I  recognized  as  the  lei 
sent  to  Oregon  to  the  father  < 
marine  who  was  shot  at  Belle 
It  ^seemed  a  strange  thouj 
that  he  should  return  my  let 
looking  more  closely,  I  foui 
was  my  letter  photographs 
with  the  boy's  portrait  and  a 
tribute  from  an  uncle,  they 
their  memorial  for  the  bo, 
families  come  to  seem  like  ; 
own. 

When  three  months  in  a  i 
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of  reach  of  the  old  out- 
day  of  a  dreary  winter 
thout  longing  for  them, 
irst  in  on  me,  hurried, 
conie,  but  Vincentof  the 
e.  There  he  had  been, 
temity  house  next  door, 
[y  first  rides  on  the  am- 
en with  him  along  the 
e  Mame  and  between 
id  Bezu-le-Guery,and  it 
,d  created  my  enthusi- 
ambulance  men  which 
changed.  The  fact  that 
dm  backtwo  years  in  his 
taking  cheerfully;  and 
almost  providential,'  as 
Id  Princeton  professor 
or  I  could  now  look  for- 
irs  with  one  of  the  best 
at  hand. 

others  to  whom  I  have 
Lot  imagine  now  why  I 
sure  of  them  when  I 
lie  haste  of  it  all,  they 
ould  like  to  know  those 
rho  had  walked  miles  in 
a  canteen,  only  to  dis- 
Bxl  moved.  They  were 
im  journey,  and  I  met 
id  just  opposite  Quen- 
grave,  walking  toward 
se  two  had  something 
A  few  days  before  they 
g  the  rtedside,  up  by 
iiey  called  it,  an  Ainer- 
ied,  and  had  managed 
ce  a  graveand  lay  him  in 
3  one  of  them  said,  they 
rhat  to  do  next.  There 
I  within  reach,  and  *we 
us  very  religious.  You 
chaplain;  but  we  could 
urying  him  like  that,  so 
we'd  stand  over  the 
what  Bible  verses  we 
ember.  And  so  we  did 
\y  asked  me  if,  the  next 
that  way,  I  would  not 


go  to  that  spot  and  read  a  real  service, 
*You  can't  miss  it.  About  two  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  railroad  tracks  as 
you  go  out  of  '"St.  Gillies,"  and  his  name 
is  Zaner.'  But  those  two  inunortals 
slipped  away. 

And  Betts!  I  shall  never  quite  give 
up  the  hope  of  finding  Betts  again. 
Whether  it  was  gas  or  bronchitis  that 
brought  him  into  Field  Hospital  111  at 
Courmont,  I  do  not  know.  But  it  was 
he  who,  with  incredible  adroitness, 
without  moving  from  his  bed,  got  me 
out  between  nine  and  ten  at  night, 
when  all  was  black  and  still  in  the  field, 
and  made  me  break  open  enough  choco- 
late for  him  and  his  two  himdred  fel- 
low patients.  I  had  been  ofi*  all  day  to 
get  it  at  Cohan,  and  had  not  got  back 
until  dark;  and  not  daring  to  go  near 
the  tents  until  they  were  all  asleep,  1 
at  last  stole  down  to  the  entrance  of 
one  of  them,  to  have  some  whispered 
consultation  with  an  orderly,  when  up 
from  the  middle  of  the  black  silent 
tent  rose  a  husky,  drawling,  cheerful 
voice:  *0h,  my  eyes  are  sore  watching 
all  day  under  that  tenf  for  you  to  come ! ' 

Walking  down  into  the  tent,  I  asked 
who  it  was  that  was  having  all  this 
eye  trouble.  *0h,  it's  only  me,  Betts,' 
he  laughed.  Betts  by  daylight  could 
get  almost  anything  out  of  you,  but 
Betts  at  night  was  even  more  appealing. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  back 
and  stealthily  break  open  enough  for 
him  and  his  forty  in  the  same  tent;  but 
while  I  was  gone,  the  villain  had  with 
true  comradeship  got  the  news  swiftly 
across  to  all  the  other  tents,  and  there 
was  no  rest  for  the  weary  until  the 
whole  two  hundred  had  been  fed  up. 
When  it  was  all  over,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness I  had  given  Betts  five  times  his 
proper  share  and  was  passing  out,  he 
called  after  me,  'Good  night,  chaplain, 
my  eyes  are  getting  better  every  minute.' 
Through  military  channels  I  am  now 
advertising  for  Betts. 
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*What  is  the  matter  with  Society?' 
is  the  inevitable  question,  when  a  few 
of  the  elder  representatives  of  the  so- 
called  *  Great  World*  meet  together  to 
shake  their  heads  over  the  younger  gen- 
eration, and  to  place  unerring  fingers 
on  what  seems  to  each  individual  the 
plague-spot  of  the  body  social. 

'The  fault  is  with  the  young  men  of 
to-day!'  loudly  vociferate  the  mothers 
of  daughters. 

*The  girls  are  entirely  to  blame  for 
the  lack  of  manners  and  morals,'  an- 
nounce the  mothers  of  sons. 

The  grandfathers  shake  sententious 
heads.  *The  real  explanation  of  the 
lack  of  good  breeding  to-day  is  that  the 
modem  mother  is  not  a  mother  at  all. 
Now,  in  my  day  — '  And  so  they  play 
their  part. 

The  grandmothers  are  convinced 
that  they  alone  hold  the  secret  of  the 
collapse  of  taste.  *The  whole  trouble  is 
with  the  fathers,'  they  triumphantly 
proclaim.  *Men  have  no  authority 
nowadays  over  their  sons,  daughters, 
or  wives.  That  is  why  chaos  is  come 
again.' 

And  so  it  goes;  whosesoever  the  fault, 
the  result  is  the  gossip  of  rather  a  vi- 
cious little  circle  of  critics,  who  are  so 
intent  upon  playing  Button,  Button, 
who  's  got  the  Button  of  Responsibil- 
ity? that,  in  their  eagerness  to  identify 
the  guilty  hands,  they  forget  to  seek  a 
remedy. 

Where  does  the  real  fault  appear  to 
lie.  to  one  who  views  the  panorama  of 
Society  from  the  peak  of  middle  age, 
and  who  is  a  member  of  the  more  dis- 


passionate  sex  —  old  en< 
member  the  good  times  I 
quarter  of  a  century  ago 
enough  to  enter  into  such 
ures  as  are  accessible  to-d 
the  *ripe  unwedded.*  As  h 
the  slope  where  mists  of  i 
haze  of  sentiment  blur  th 
the  past,  he  sees  himself  L 
of  other  days,  where,  by  i 
of  Strauss,  an  awkward  ma 
formed  into  a  dervish  of  wl 
where  the  rhythm  of  dance 
tune  entered  into  his  bloo 
him  a  worshiper  of  bea 
adoring  the  spirit  of  myi 
elusive  womanhood  in  mar 
ferent  incarnations. 

And  on  the  plateau  whe 
what  does  he  see?  All  aro 
vividly  colored  throng  of 
cited,  noisy  human  beingi 
little  grace  and  less  elegai 
ing  no  mystery,  no  romano 
appeal  to  the  poetic  fanc}" 
like  foxes,  limp  like  lame 
step  like  cripples,  and  all 
baric  yawp  of  strange 
which  transform  the  whole 
moving-picture  of  a  fancy 
lam.  But  —  let  this  mid< 
server  speak  the  truth  ani 
critics  —  he  enjoys  hoppir 
fling  about  in  this  motley 
as  he  once  enjoyed  gliding 
among  a  less  bizarre  assen 
genuine  pleasure  in  the  friv 
Present,  as  well  as  of  the 
gives  this  philosopher  (wl 
himself  on  his  broadmind 
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wn  a  few  middle-aged 
ig  the  corner  of  Society 
y  buzzes. 

if^s  that,  in  observing 
at  their  revels,  he  is  suf- 
ihioned  to  find  himself 
*heek-to-cheek '  dancing 
airs  standing  on  end  — 
iny  black  ones  continue 
Y  over  his  incipient  bald 
e  suggests  to  him,  with 
,  the  German  song  so 
\  youth,  'Lehn*  deine 
!  Wang' ;  *  though  Heine, 
imentality,  would  have 
y  the  literal  interpreta- 
r's  appeal. 

B  for  a  student  of  con- 
oms  is  to  lock  up  in  the 
e  past  all  natural  yearn- 
lat  is  dead. 

le  est  enterrfe 
ieux  calendrier. 
qu*en  fouillant  la  cendre 
UTS  qu'il  a  contenu 
lir  pouira  nous  rendre 
iradis  perdus. 

youth  lies  buried  here, 
faded  almanac 
we  stir  the  fire 
dering  o  er  our  fair  past  lies, 
y  yields  to  fond  D^ire 
>ur  lost  paradise.) 

the  key  that  memory 
at  seems  in  retrospect  a 
d;  then  fling  open  the 
lind  and  let  the  Spirit  of 

for  it  b  not  by  shutting 
J  fact  that  we  live  in  a 

we  can  cheat  ourselves 
that  we  are  surrounded 
idards,  and  steering  by 

essary  to  review  in  de- 
lishing  facts  that  are 
r  discussion  nowadays 
groups  of  outraged  — 
interested  —  mothers, 
if  is  as  delicious  tid-bits 
home-consumption  —  a 


domestic  feast  which  the  man  of  the 
house  is  invited  to  share.  There  is  a 
long  catalogue  of  social  sins  and  youth- 
ful misdemeanors  served  up  with  a 
sauce  piqtumle;  some  are  exaggerated, 
many  authentic,  some  so  sinister  in 
their  implications  as  to  be  almost  in- 
credible as  reflecting  the  social  code  of 
our  so-called  best  people. 

One  can  fancy  ^e  variations  on  the 
usual  themes;  we  have  all  heard  them: 
the  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  the  unchap«x>ned 
motor-flights  at  night,  the  intimacies 
of  modem  dancing,  the  scantiness 
of  modem  dress,  and  the  frankness  of 
conversation  between  young  men  and 
girls.  There  are  even  whispers  oon- 
ceming  the  sharing  of  the  sn(iuggled 
bottle  during  the  early  prohibition 
days,  and  the  indulgent  attitude  of 
some  of  the  most  popular  girls  toward 
the  evident  intoxication  of  their  part- 
ners. These  are  among  the  most  seri- 
ous arraignments  of  the  idle  life  of  the 
idle  rich.  Then  there  are  the  more  ve- 
nial sins.  There  is  the  thick  skin  and 
blunted  social  conscience  of  the  yoimg 
man  who,  like  the  courageous  hero  of 
the  Limerick,  — 

Never  knew  when  he  was  slighted. 

But  went  to  the  party 

And  ate  just  as  hearty 
As  if  he  *d  becai  really  invited. 

There  is  also  the  young  man  who 
does  not  answer  his  hostess's  invita- 
tion; nor  does  he  speak  to  her  when  he 
lounges  into  her  drawing-room,  but 
treats  a  lady's  house  like  a  public  dance- 
hall.  In  short,  there  is  the  lawless  mi- 
nority who  tum  a  debutante's  entrance 
to  society  into  a  Satumalian  revel,  and 
bring  disrepute  upon  a  whole  section  of 
society,  when  it  is,  in  truth,  only  one  link 
that  is  weak.  None  the  less,  a  weak  link 
mars  the  beauty  and  worth  of  an  entire 
chain  intended  to  be  worn  byHimtianity 
as  an  ornament.  But  in  upbraiding  the 
reprehensiblefew,  whowillneither  know 
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nor  care  that  they  are  being  censured, 
we  must  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors 
do,  address  with  misplaced  eloquence 
the  faithful  members  of  a  congregation 
on  the  sin  of  not  going  to  church. 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  the  general 
'speeding  up'  of  every  enterprise  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years,  that  hu- 
man nature  itself  fails  to  respond,  when 
the  feeble  hand  of  middle-age  or  old 
age  tries  to  apply  the  brake  to  the  new 
motor-force  which  impels  it  forward. 
When  does  strength  yield  to  weak- 
ness? We  are  tired  of  listening  to  the 
old  analogies:  how  steam  succeeded 
stage  horses  as  a  method  of  locomotion, 
and  a  consequent  acceleration  of  speed 
vibrated  through  society;  how  human- 
ity took  to  an  even  quicker  pace  when 
electricity  and  gasoline  increased  the 
tempo  of  life.  It  is  merely  a  bromide  to 
recall  that  airplanes  and  submarines 
have  still  further  transformed  the  uni- 
verse. We  cannot  look  for  the  qualities 
in  men  and  women  that  went  with  the 
sedan-chair  and  a  coach  and  four. 

We  all  agree  that  certain  human 
qualities  are  permanent,  others  tem- 
porary; but  we  probably  all  differ  as  to 
which  virtues  should  be  on  the  evan- 
escent list.  Perhaps  we  sometimes  fail 
to  recognize  the  same  old  human  qual- 
ity in  the  disguise  of  a  pa,ssing  fashion. 
Certainly,  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
young  ladies  to  make  themselves  at- 
tractive to  the  opposite  sex  is  the  most 
fundamental  and  natural  of  their  qual- 
ities, deserving  no  censure;  but  the 
manifestations  vary  with  the  mode  of 
the  day.  There  is  a  fashion  in  these 
things.  'One  generation  passeth  away 
and  another  generation  comet h.'  Sen- 
sibility degenerates  into  nonsense;  the 
pendulum  swings  upward,  and  non- 
sense is  transformed  into  sense;  it 
descends,  and  the  appeal  of  sense  de- 
generates into  the  appeal  of  the  senses 
—  the  transition  quickened  by  after- 
ae-war  laxity  of  standards.    George 


Meredith  speaks  truth  wJi 
of  women,  — 

Their  sense  is  with  their  senses  a 
but  the  mixture  does  not 
more  intelligible  to  man.  M 
beads  of  different  shape  an( 
strung  upon  the  thread  wh 
gan  unwinding  in  the  Gard^ 
and  which  is  as  long  as  hu 
the  thread  of  the  Desire  to 

A  hundred  years  ago  the 
who  wished  to  ensnare  the 
man  would  blush,  and  tren 
side  glance  and  look  down,  a 
ly  drop  a  rose  from  her  bo 
path  of  her  pursuer.  Her  g: 
ter  seeks  popularity  by  an* 
At  a  dinner-party  she  seiz* 
bread,  dexterously  slings  it 
table,  avoiding  intervening 
with  a  raucous  cry  of  *  Hi  th 
it,  you  boob ! '  has  flung  her  \ 
to  the  arena  of  popularity, 
prefer  the  fallen  rose  to  the 
but  the  motor-power  behind 
same. 

Of  course,  the  eternal  ( 
supply  and  demand  confroi 
the  wishes  of  the  young  ma 
create  the  supply  of  ill-bred 
dens  whose  well-aimed  blo^ 
ciety  its  black  eye?  or  has  r 
with  its  mechanical  effici 
duced  the  young  Amazons 
be  the  mothers  of  the  next 
and  must  man  perforce  sul 
destiny?  It  is  the  day  of  exi 
a  danger  confronts  the  new* 
which  she  must  meet  intel 
lose  all  that  she  has  gainec 
danger  that  reactionary  ma 
mand  a  return  of  the  obsolei 
virtues  of  modesty  and  gent 
that  with  their  rebirth  mv 
worth  keeping  in  the  girl  of 
disappear.  May  evolution  ] 
the  bottle  of  smelling-salts  sJ 
instated  to  supplant  the  ste< 
of  a  motor-car  as  woman's' ti 
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jrl  may  be  popular  as  a 
»ne-8tep»  but  will  she  be 
life-partner  in  that  per- 
tep  to  which  different 
lemsdves  with  such  dif- 

>t  wish  to  bear  down  too 
^anescent  phase,  and  so 
irard  crystallizing  it  into 
or  does  one  wish  to  treat 
eally  menacing  laxity  of 
3  ca^but  hope  that  the 
will  finally  absorb  and 
Lsane  minority,  and  that 
allroom  will  eventually 
nsor  of  taste,  as  the  pub- 
is forced  to  conform  to 

EIW.  m 

itton  of  Responsibility  is 
*  cry  out  the  eager  pursu- 
ty,  as  they  scan  one  an- 
closed  fists.  In  this  game 
of  Society  is  Truth;  and 
voice  issues  the  old  com- 
hildhood  days,  'Button, 
!'  look  what  happens, 
ers,  sons,  and  daughter^ 
I  sheepish  row,  and  bc^ 
lir  of  hands,  clasped  in 
ies  concealed  a  button! 
no  question  that  the  ro- 
ust be  shared  by  us  all. 
>f  every  father  to  have  a 
nrledge  of  things  as  they 
things  as  they  are  re- 
1  by  dealers  in  highly 
Then  he  should  talk  to 
[for  his  sons  are  presiun- 
g  influenced  by  his  con- 
1  he  should  expend  all  the 
^an  summon  in  making 
at  with  them  lies  the  en- 
he  human  race.  The  so- 
will  be  what  they  make 
ag  men  will  be  the  hus- 
dll  as  the  dancing  paiU 
iromen  who  mould  them, 
ight-minded  and  clean- 
ither  can  make  her  un- 


derstand the  strength  of  her  natural 
weapons  —  her  charm,  her  beauty,  her 
sympathy,  her  youth.  If  she  prefers  to 
turn  from  these  to  the  coarser  tools  of 
conquest,  then  it  is  time  for  the  modem 
father  to  get  out  his  good  old  weapon, 
now  dull  with  disuse,  the  trusty  sledge- 
hammer of  Parental  Authority.  Let 
him  bring  it  down  on  the  tendeacy  he 
wishes  to  crush,  with  the  ringing  edior- 
tation  of  primitive  man,  'This  shall  be 
done  because  I  command  it  I'  If  woman 
resorts  to  barbaric  methods  of  conquer- 
ing yoimg  men,  old  men  must  retaliate 
by  adopting  uncivilized  warfare  to  sub- 
jugate woman.  It  is  for  us  middle-aged 
fathers  and  imcles  to  do  our  share  to- 
ward restoring  social  law  and  order  — 
peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must. 

With  ^e  mothers  lie  still  greater  re- 
sponsibilities. They  should  have  estab- 
liished,  from  the  childhood  of  their 
daughters,  such  a  close  companionship 
of  sympathy  and  wise  guidance,  such 
an  understanding  tolerance  of  the  va- 
garies and  frivolities  of  youth,  that  it 
should  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
their  children  to  d^enerate  into  the 
beautiful  weeds  which  crop  up  sporad- 
ically in  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls.  In 
these  days  of  freedom  of  speech  be- 
tween the  sexes,  it  would  do  no  harm  to 
have  a  little  more  frankness  between 
members  of  the  same  sex,  and  to  en- 
courage mothers  to  tell  their  daughters 
truthfully  and  simply  the  effect  of  some 
phases  of  their  social  laxity  on  the  men 
whose  moral  fibre  they  are  weakening. 
The  fact  that  the  yoimg  girls  who  de- 
moralize the  tone  of  society  are  them- 
selves shielded  from  the  results  of  their 
own  recklessness  is  not  sufficient  rea^ 
son  for  them  to  be  held  blameless. 
When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly,  she 
can  always  find  someone  to  stoop  with 
her,  but  not  always  someone  to  lift  her 
up  again  to  the  level  where  she  belongs. 

*  But  it  would  rub  off  the  bloom  from 
our  girls  to  talk  of  these  things! '  cry  the 
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outraged  mothers.  *My  daughter  is 
perfectly  unconscious.  I  have  tried  to 
bring  her  up  as  a  child  of  nature.  I 
won't  put  ideas  into  her  head  I* 

Perhaps  bloom  is  one  of  the  obsolete 
accessories  of  youth  and  beauty;  one 
certainly  does  not  often  find  it,  though 
it  is  not  usually  a  mother's  hand  which 
has  rubbed  it  off.  But  6ven  with  the 
bloom  of  innocence  and  inexperience 
brushed  away,  there  can  be  a  soundness 
and  cleanness  remaining;  and  it  is  for 
the  mothers  to  preserve  that  moral 
healthiness  in  their  daughters.  Would 
it  cause  a  shrill  chorus  of  protest  if  it 
were  suggested  that  there  are  parents 
so  eager  for  their  daughters  to  attain 
popularity  at  any  price  that  they  close 
their  eyes  to  the  cost  of  the  ephemeral 
success  they  encourage?  If  the  fath- 
ers' hands  hold  a  button,  the  mothers' 
hands  certainly  conceal  more  than  one. 

And  how  about  the  yoimg  girls  them- 
selves? It  would  show  a  woeful  lack  of 
intelligence  to  try  to  appeal  to  the  of- 
fenders on  any  side  save  that  of  their 
own  popularity.  Those  who  do  not  of- 
fend are  no  concern  of  ours  —  the  slip- 
per of  criticism  does  not  fit  the  gentle 
Cinderella,  whose  methods  of  conquest 
are  those  of  legitimate  fascination;  our 
business  is  with  her  proud  and  vain  sis- 
ters whom  the  shoe  fits  to  perfection. 
Cannot  these  modem  sirens  be  made  to 
realize  that  those  of  them  who  possess 
beauty,  youth,  wit,  sympathy  —  the 
qualities  that  will  always  lure  men  — 
have  only  to  decide  by  what  methods 
they  wish  to  attract  dieir  partners  or 
friends,  their  lovers  or  their  husbands, 
and  the  game  is  in  their  hands?  They 
have  the  power  of  making  any  card 
trumps,  and  they  can  always  play  to 
win.  They  should  think  too  weU  of 
themselves  to  employ  methods  hitherto 
confined  to  a  class  representing  the  vic- 
tims of  the  social  order  rather  than  its 
makers.  Nobody  wishes  to  suggest  that 
'he  young  girls,  full  of  vivacity  and  fun 


and  the  desire  to  be  liked 
come  either  prudes  or  highl 
will,  of  course,  do  thing 
grandparents  would  disa] 
that  is  only  evolution;  let 
and  flirt  and  be  frivolous  a 
let  them  remember  that  t 
whom  men  like  to  dance  an 
like  to  flatter  are  not  ne 
girls  they  will  choose  as 
less  as  wives.  The  popul 
for  the  popular  girl  to-da 
—  the  word  carries  its 
the  sound,  —  and  the  qua! 
have  superseded  the  gif 
which  womankind  used  to 
indefinable  social  magnet. 

But  the  present-day  yoi 
not  hearken  to  the  voice  < 
charming  never  so  wisely, 
pitched  to  the  shrill  jargon 
slang  and  profanity;  and  - 
his  button  of  responsibility 
ing  to  admire  the  most  o 
type  of  modem  girl,  he  < 
courages  that  type  to  p 
word  'simple'  has  come  tc 
mous  with  all  that  is  stupid 
unpopular  in  the  modem 
her  dread  of  being  stigmati 
cryptic  adjectives  bestowe 
masculine  contemporaries 
sents  to  be  labeled  by  the  ( 
tion  as  fast,  unladylike,  o 
underbred  I 

Yoimg  men  are  certainl} 
from  their  share  of  the  bl 
flung  about  with  such  re< 
by  both  spectators  of  and  ] 
in  the  social  game.  They  ai 
the  girls  they  play  with, 
themselves  wiser,  yet  the 
their  power  to  make  the  i 
manners  of  an  unlicensec 
standards  of  the  young  1 
they  are  *  honoring'  with 
tions.  They  do  know  m( 
things  than  the  girls  with 
dance  and  flirt;  and  it  is  fo 
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perience,  to  exhibit  more 
lanly  conduct  which  they 
have  shown  to  their  own 
r  friends. 

ne  young  people  think  to 
isibiUty  for  the  relaxed 
:he  day  by  claiming  that 
not  care  for  Society,  but 
their  own  way,  lead  their 

what  they  choose,  and 

This  specious  reasoning 
ting  than  convincing,  for, 
Bty  with  a  large  S  is  not 

from  the  society  with  a 
«rhich  we  are  all  thrust, 
tween  cradle  and  grave. 
:he  world  at  all,  we  auto- 
)nie  members  of  society; 

girl  never  'comes  out/ 
'  *go  in'  till  the  painted 
ind  her. 

y  should,  however,  be 
r  considered  and  respect- 
sneration  which  tries  to 
rd  the  youth  entrusted  to 
iie  mechanical  instruction 
>  standardize  all  conduct 
2ss  models  of  deportment 
uraging  than  some  of  the 
ilures. 

ided  parents,  intrenched 
ive  \irtue,  are  sometimes 
le  in  their  morality  as  the 
hers  or  ignorant  fathers 
!  all  responsibility,  with  a 
ranee  for  the  vices  and 
•e  too  selfish  to  correct, 
lo  exacts  a  promise  from 
;  son  not  to  smoke,  drink, 
be  as  blameworthy  as  the 
reaches  from  the  text  so 
^outh,  *Eat,  drink,  and  be 
-morrow  you  die.'  The 
mother  who,  in  protest 
llies  of  1920,  sends  a  sen- 
rl  to  a  party  dressed  in 
te  a  blue  serge  bathing- 
)ably  cause  her  child  to 
x>ut  dress  than  the  mjou- 


veau  riche  manuna  who  decks  out  her 
curled  darling  in  real  lace  and  butter- 
fly bows.  The  attitude  of  constant  pro- 
test against  existing  conditions  is  dan- 
gerously myopic.  We  must  advance 
along  the  road  where  the  new  genera- 
tion is  leading  us,  or  we  must  travel 
alone  —  and  backwards;  for  it  is  only 
by  following  the  path  our  sons  and 
daughters  must  inevitably  tread  that 
we  can  keep  close  enough  to  them  for 
our  advice  or  warnings  to  be  of  any 
help.  The  education  we  receive  from 
our  children  modifies  that  which  we  try 
to  give  them ;  so  let  us  not  be  righteous 
overmuch.  Customs  change,  codes 
vary,  standards  shift;  but  every  age 
and  every  nationality  has  always  pro- 
duced two  flowers  of  civilization  —  the 
Lady  and  the  Gentleman.  If  these 
flowers  have  become  rare  botanical 
specimens  in  this  country  and  this  day, 
is  it  perhaps  the  fault,  not  of  the  soil  or 
the  climate,  but  of  the  gardeners? 

Certainly,  by  looking  at  things  as  they 
are,  without  prejudice  or  hysteria,  ways 
can  be  seen  in  which  each  division  of 
the  units  that  compose  society  can  do 
something  to  rastore  its  influence  and 
dignity.  If  the  whole  tale  could  be  com- 
pressed into  the  scareheads  of  yellow 
journalism,  we  should  all  sit  up  and  take 
notice,  constituting  ourselves  the  jury 
to  try  the  mysterious  culprits.  Would 
not  the  story  run  something  like  this? 

MURDER  IN  HIGH  LIFE ! 

FEMININE  MODESTY  AND  MANLY  CHIV- 
ALRY BOTH  FOUND  DEAD! 
MURDERER  HAD  MANY  ACCOMPLICES. 
CORONER'S  VERDICT  PROVES  MODESTY  TO 
HA\^  BEEN  THE  FIRST  TO  DIE. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  self-ap- 
pointed jury  adjourns,  and  after  due 
deliberation  the  foreman  (who  is  none 
other  than  the  self-satisfied  middle- 
aged  observer)  makes  the  following 
announcement,  the  result  of  the  testi- 
mony ofi*ered  on  preceding  pages:  — 

*In  this  murder-case  fathers,  moth- 
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ere,  sons,  and  daughtere  are  all  found 
guilty,  though  in  different  degrees;  but 
as  their  crime  was  not  premeditated, 
we  recommend  them  to  mercy.' 

He  pauses  for  the  expected  murmur 
of  mingled  approbation  and  disappro- 
val; and  at  this  moment  a  woman  in  the 
dress  of  a  nun  pushes  through  the 
crowd,  and  making  her  way  to  the  plat- 


the  foreman.  He  raises  li 
command  attention,  and  a 
'A  surprising  piece  of  ne 
been  brought  to  us  from  th( 
the  victims.  This  Sister  of  ( 
me  that  the  supposed  corpc 
giving  signs  of  returning  li 
ty's  heart  is  beating  faintly 
airy  is  said  to  have  breathe 


form,  whispere  something  in  the  ear  of     imperceptible  sigh.* 


AFTER  READING  ^MONS,  ANZAC,  AND  K 

BY  OWEN  WBTER 

'Sad  stories  chancM  in  the  times  of  old' 

Have  held  me  oft  by  candle's  faltering  light, 

When  all  outside  my  bed  was  winter-cold, 
'  And  shy,  small  noises  crept  about  the  night. 

Myself  thus  safe,  of  perils  I  have  learned. 
And  ancient  strifes,  that  I  have  never  shared; 

Thus  have  I  tasted,  while  my  wick  still  burned. 
Comfort  from  that  discomfort  I  am  spared. 

Thus  have  I  hasted  on  from  page  to  page 

With  tingling  blood  that  other's  blood  should  flo 

From  piercM  bodies  in  a  far-off  age 
Fabled  to  stir  me  by  their  pageant  woe. 

Your  terrible  true  tale  of  our  to-day 
Thus  holds  me,  till  my  candle  melts  away. 
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clung  to  the  low  places 
l;  and  the  red  sumach 
ugh  the  mistSy  like  the 
opals.  Winds  that  blew 
itain  were  odorous  of  ripe 
y  person  dared  to  inves- 
gles  of  wild  grapevines, 
^e  returnee}  dyed  red  as 
eading  the  wine-press  of 

County  person  walked 
the  girlish  ghost  of  Han- 
turned  sometimes  to  the 
Lg-deserted  cabin  on  Old 
9ek.  The  mountain  pass- 
9  and  rendezvous  for  an 
nimiber  of  criminals  from 
dppi  Valley.  There  were 
who  had  long  ago  for- 
lecks  and  would  never 
»;  so  an  innocent  visit  to 
-top  might  result  in  mis- 
;s,  awkward  for  the  vig- 
ils of  the  hills  were  safe, 
feasted  all  day  on  ripe 
laughed  as  loud  as  he 
irust  his  fat  black  face 
Loles  of  thinning  foliage, 
town  in  the  valley, 
n  old-fashioned  place,  of 
nd  buggies,  of  fenced-in 
lue-grass  grew  seedy  and 
ke  dwellings,,  and  many 
Lurches  with  steeples  and 
d  at  the  end  of  a  branch 
)  grass  grew  between  the 
:  of  the  lines  of  trafRc  and 
B  of  the  road-shows. 


But  every  year  two  great  forms  of 
drama  held  spellbound  the  people  of 
Eden.  One,  which  might  have  been 
entitled  the  Fate  of  the  Soul,  was 
termed  Protracted  Meeting.  The  other 
sort  of  play  was  staged  in  the  district 
court.  The  sombre  entertainment  pro- 
vided during  that  autunm  term  —  a 
drama  of  sin  and  death  —  was  the  trial 
of  Lucifer  Webb. 

Lucifer  was  not  without  qualification 
for  a  hero  of  the  stage.  He  was  a  tall 
and  muscular  boy  of  twenty,  with  bold, 
brown  eyes,  dimples  in  his  cheeks,  and 
a  handsome  nose.  There  was  about  him 
a  kind  of  glamour  without  which  no 
actor  is  a  great  success:  he  had  had 
his  share  of  the  love  of  women.  The 
wild  look  in  his  eyes  recorded  certain 
weeks  spent  alone  in  a  fastness  on  the 
mountain  before  Pelleu,  and  the  sherifi* 
had  caught  him  in  a  trap  and  brought 
him  in. 

*Now,  Webb,'  the  pix>secuting  attor- 
ney ^was  saying,  'your  coimsel  has 
asserted  that  McChesney  had  repeat- 
edly threatened  your  life.  We  are  to 
understand  that  you  were  in  great  fear 
of  McChesney?' 

'Me?  Afraid?'  The  dimples  came 
out  in  Lucifer's  cheeks,  and  he  delib- 
erately shook  his  head. 

On  the  back  seat,  a  girl  leaned  for- 
ward. Her  eyes,  which  were  blue  and 
wet  as  the  wild  spiderwort  in  the  early 
morning,  were  fixed  imploringly  on  the 
prisoner.  She  was  his  bride. 

He  did  not  see  her.  'I  never  studied 
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about  McChesney!'  he  proudly  de- 
clared. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  was  a  lit- 
tle black-eyed  man  with  a  bald  head. 
H4 smirked,  eagerly.  'Still,  you  knew 
McChesney  was  going  to  attack  you  — 
why  did  n*t  you  avoid  his  place?' 

^Because  I  ain't  never  run  from 
mortal  man.' 

Now,  this  was  good  logic  in  the  hills. 
If  a  man  has  never  done  a  thing,  a 
precedent  has  been  established,  sacred 
as  an  oath.  The  jury  was  evidently 
satisfied. 

One  witness  had  testified  that 
McChesney  had  said  Lucifer  Webb 
should  never  have  Dorcas,  if  he  had  to 
kill  him  at  the  wedding.  It  was  two 
hours  after  the  ceremony  that  the 
tragedy  had  taken  place  —  as  Lucifer 
was  going  for  his  cow  at  sunset,  with 
Dorcas  in  the  new  cabin  waiting  his 
return. 

*He  was  hid  out  in  the  hazel-bresh,' 
continued  Webb.  *When  I  come  by 
there,  he  stepped  out  and  says  to  me, 
"Lucie  Webb,  I've  swore  you  won't 
git  back  home  to-night,  and  I  ain't 
never  failed  to  keep  my  word."' 

The  prosecutor  sneered.  'Was  that 
all  he  said?' 

'Yes;  because  then  I  shot  him.' 

With  grave  eyes,  and  an  ominous 
inunobility  about  his  fine  and  cold 
profile,  the  judge  r^arded  the  boy  on 
the  witness  stand.  The  judge  was  a 
man  of  forty.  He  had  a  certain  dispas- 
sionate beauty,  like  logic.  His  eyes 
were  blue-gray,  his  mouth  was  hand- 
some, although  somewhat  too  delicate 
for  a  man's.  Physically,  as  in  reputa- 
tion, he  presented  a  powerful  contrast 
to  the  district  attorney.  The  little  man 
with  the  oily  skin  and  bald  head  was 
known  as  the  cleverest  liar  in  the 
county. 

Lucifer  turned  from  the  prosecutor 
to  look  at  the  judge. 

'Attention  here,'  ordered  the  lawyer. 


'Is  n't  it  a  fact  that  you'i 
you've  told  this  court?' 

The  young  men  presen 
that.  In  the  past,  to  call  L 
a  liu*  would  have  been  an 
with  a  thrill. 

The  boy  made  a  slight 
which  was  cut  short  by  the 
wrists.  At  last  he  answa 
'If  that  ain't  the  truth,  I  c 

His  tormentor  twisted  hii 
like  a  black  snake,  to  gli 
jury. 

'Well,  ain't  it  a  fact  that 
lies  steady  for  two  days,  h 
can't  tell  the  truth?' 

'I  would  n't  deny  it  to  y 
replied. 

'Well,  if  you  would  n't  d 
must  think  it's  true.' 

'I  would  n't  deny  it,  bee 
never  tried  it,  and  I  sholy  t 
lak  you  are  would  know.' 

The  prosecutor  flushed  a 
The  jurymen  grinned.  Bu 
remained  immobile,  classic 
grave  of  eyes. 

The  judge  was  in  an  odd 
He  had  been  called  on  to  e: 
the  evidence  presented  mi 
tale  of  the  hills.  One  old  ^ 
tried  to  testify  that  after 
she  had  seen  the  ghost  of  R< 
ney,  pale-eyed,  red-haired, 
and  that  Red  had  beckom 
way  to  indicate  that  she  m 
avenge  him. 

Especially  was  the  judge 
his  conmiimity  in  his  cont 
tion.  The  tie  between  U 
pupil  may  be  a  very  tender 
mountain  school  the  judge 
fifteen  years  before,  Lucifer 
been  a  favorite  of  the  teacl 
remembered  how  he  had 
naughty  black-eyed  child  < 
the  judge  had  given  no  sign 
trial.  He  tested  everything 
by  the  rules  of  evidence. 
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tor  turned  to  the  judge, 
aid  the  wary  Lucifer  that 
pon  was  being  prepared 
red  gleam  came  into  his 

or,'  —  the  prosecutor's 
>land  and  defensive, — 
how  that  this  defendant 
ious  occasion  threatened 
;;ihesney.' 
3  Lucifer. 

jht  of  the  twentieth  of 
►,  did  you  or  did  you 
Y  Allen  Spencer  and  the 
1  to  Cherry  Grove  school- 
diverted  ;  he  smiled,  and 
limples  showed  in  his 
List  have  looked  like  the 
y  of  seven,  who  was 
chief,  in  the  mountain 
IS  too  proud  to  lie.   He 

p  to  the  schoolhouse,  and 
I  me,  **Thar 's  goin'  to  be 
'  meetin';  must  be  about 
Dw.  I  reckon,  Lucifer, 
ey,  he'd  lak  powerful 
ou  for  his  bridesmaid." 
ur  hawses  in  there,  and 
art  her  so  she  run  clear 

't  looking  for  McChes- 

!S  narrowed  with  anger, 
ieve  that  the  prosecutor 

attempted  any  violence 
3  was  a  way  of  bringing 

his  lawless  behavior  at 
He  saw  the  faces  of 
ow  grim. 

ive  nothing  again'  Red 
e  protested. 

tor  smirked.  *  Was  n't 
Jiat  told,  around  Cherry 
)ur  father  had  been  in 
isas?' 

himself  trapped  and 
prosecutor  —  it  seemed 


to  him  —  had  made  a  chance  to  tell 
the  jury  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  man 
who  had  been  convicted  of  making 
illicit  whiskey  in  Arkansas.  The  family 
had  kept  that  fact  a  secret.  Now  the 
lawless  blood  of  the  Webb  tribe  burned 
over  his  body.  He  cursed  the  prose- 
cuting attorney;  then  he  cursed  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  fuUy  showed  what 
sort  of  young  man  he  was.  He  was 
sternly  silenced  by  the  judge. 

As  Lucifer  tried  to  face  the  judge,  his 
passion  cooled.  He  saw  that  the  judge 
did  not  think  he  had  been  wronged.  He 
saw  that  the  prosecutor  had  a  right  to 
inquire  into  the  old  Webb-McChesney 
feud  —  all  the  rules  of  evidence  had 
been  kept.  Over  Lucifer's  heart  came  a 
wave  of  despair.  For  this  case  of  his 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  proved  in  black 
and  white:  it  had  to  do  with  emotion, 
motive,  and  intent. 

His  eyes  went  appealingly  to  the 
.  jury  —  he  looked  as  if  he  were  guilty. 
Now  he  remembered  that  that  night  he 
had  broken  up  the  wedding-party  at 
the  schoolhouse,  the  bride  had  not  gone 
home  alone;  and  before  that  night's  wild 
performance  had  been  much  that  was 
not  told  in  court. 

Lucifer  recalled  how  her  father's 
cabin  had  looked  that  night  when  he 
took  her  home:  its  whitewashed  front 
exposed  to  the  moon;  over  its  porch  a 
moonflower,  with  white  blossoms  won- 
dering, innocent-eyed,  at  the  lovers. 
Dorcas  had  stood  in  the  porch.  Her 
wide-open  eyes  looked  black  by  moon- 
Ught;  her  hat  was  off  and  her  hair 
whitened  like  silver;  her  mouth  was 
still  tremulous  with  his  kisses.  'Luci- 
fer,' she  had  protested,  'I  don't  want 
to  marry  Red  McChesney,  I  sure  don't. 
But  he  'lowed  if  I  broke  my  word  to 
him—' 

Red's  threat  had  seemed  so  dreadful 
to  her  then,  that  she  stopped  and  clung 
to  Lucifer,  crying.  But  before  he  went, 
she  had  pron^ised  to  marry  him. 
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She  was  crying  more  bitterly  to-day. 
Her  wedding  hat  lay  in  her  lap»  and 
she  kept  twisting  its  gauze  ribbons  and 
blue  flowers. 

The  prosecutor  darted  another  ques- 
tion at  him. 

*If  you  were  innocent  of  murder, 
why  <Ud  you  break  away  from  the 
shmff  as  soon  as  he  arrested  you?' 

^I  knowed  McChesneys  too  well;  I 
knowed  they'd  pack  a  jury  against  me.' 

As  Lucifer  said  this,  his  black  eyes 
flashed  an  angry  challenge  to  the 
twelve  men  who  held  his  fate  in  their 
hands.  The  prosecutor  smirked. 

'You  say  you  were  afraid  of  the 
McChesneys?  Then,  when  you  had 
killed  a  McChesney,  why  not  escape  at 
once?  Why  did  you  delay  long  enough 
to  bum  that  shed-bam  over  the  body? ' 

'God  knows  I  never  done  thatr 
Lucifer  protested.  '  I  shot  him  after  he 
threatened  my  life,  and  he  fell  in  the 
bresh;  and  I  said  to  him,  ''Red,  are  you 
hurt?"  and  he  did  n't  give  no  answer, 
and  I  thought  I'd  go  for  a  doctor.  So 
I  started  out  of  the  pasture,  and  before 
I  got  to  town,  the  sheriff  nabbed  me. 
And  I  donH  knew  who  fired  that  shed ! ' 

Some  member  of  the  Webb  clan,  he 
thought,  had  made  himself  accessory 
after  the  fact.  He  looked  from  face  to 
face  of  his  friends  in  the  courtroom.  He 
felt  bewildfflied;  he  realized  that  his 
story  was  unconvincing.  Finally  his 
look  fell  on  Dorcas.  She  sat  with  her 
face  uptumed,  her  round  blue-spider- 
wort  eyes  mnning  over. 

n 

A  little  while  after  that,  his  lawyer 
said  the  jury  was  going  out,  and  they 
must  go  to  the  jail  and  wait. 

Lucifer  obeyed,  still  dazed.  He  was 
piloted  toward  a  dirty  hall,  the  door 
of  which  was  open.  Men  roamed 
idly  about  there,  squirting  tobacco  and 
neering  into  the  courtroom. 


Suddenly,  in  the  path  of 
darted  a  black  kitten. 

The  color  went  from  L 

'You  can  go  back  if  yc 
said  the  sheriff. 

Lucifer  was  too  proud  t< 
he  feared  an  omen,  but 
dreaded  the  effect  of  the 
jury.  'I  reckon  we'll  wait 
room,'  he  said. 

The  jury  went  out,  and 
tors  dispersed.  The  girl  of 
the  back  seat  ran  to  the  i 
her  arms  around  him,  and 
young  body  against  her  m 

'Don't  you  be  scart,  H 
forted  Lucifer. 

'But  I've  saw  sech  bad 
where  a  cat  crossed  a  persi 

'Yes,  I  know.  Honey;  y 
ing  of  how  your  oldest  sist< 
that  sign.  But  you  ought  t 
able.  Cats  have  got  fire  in 
I've  sav/  it  many  a  time, 
do  give  fevers.  But  they 
other  harm;  and  there  ain't 
a  reasoning  mind,  in  sech  i 

Dorcas  was  comforted, 
softly.  While  they  waited  i 
room,  they  could  not  tall 
brain,  tired  out  with  emot 
back  to  his  childhood  on  tl 
farm. 

The  McChesney  boys  v 
him  by  calling  him  'Lucy 
he  had  asked  Brother  Ti 
about  his  name.  'Wa'n'i 
Brother  Tobe,  that  was  n 
fer  in  the  Bible?  Them 
boys,  they  'low  it's  a  won 

'He  was  n't  neither,  Luc 
Tobe  had  replied.   'He  wi 
that's   why  .he   had   a   { 
Angels  has  long  hair  and 
like  a  lady's  dress.' 

Little  Lucifer  had  insist 
all  did  my  angel  do?' 

'He  was  proud,'  Brothe 
replied. 
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5  proud  of? '  begged  the 

golden  hair  —  he  got 
ree  by  his  hair.  You 
nore  because  the  Bible 
)re,  and  I  darse  n't  add. 

0  you  run  along  away, 

Dne  to  defend  his  name 
fists,  although  he  knew 
oung  man  at  the  head 

1  school  had  no  mercy 
len,  as  now,  the  judge 

adjusting  all  quarrels 

still  in  the  courtroom. 
i  audibly,  close  to  her 
1  a-prayin\  Lucifer.  I 
kful  this  day  you're 
angel.  Looks  like  he 
yo'  guardian  angeL' 
r  father  came  and  took 
ies  twinkled  across  the 
the  courthouse.  A  dep- 
0  guard  the  prisoner 
'  went  to  supper. 
urned  and  sat  down  in 
irofile,  against  the  sun- 
t  as  when  he  taught 
ountain. 

ler,  Hannah  Webb,  had 
died  of  him  when  she 
rs  old.  He  had  been 
:her  and  uncles.  In  the 
n  the  greatest  sin  of  all 
^enge  an  injury.  When 
it  came  to  the  district, 
d  felt  in  him  a  kind  of 
which  had  fascinated 
had  almost  worshiped 
I.  One  day,  a  rattle- 
and  the  schoolteacher 
the  wound  and  he  did 
he  never  whimpered, 
ed  still  how  the  judge 
with  him  and  nursed 
ie  a  woman. 
IS  ever  since  his  trial 
s  had  not  spoken  to  the 


accused  man  and  had  seemed  to  avoid 
his  eyes. 

This  made  Lucifer  angry.  He  could 
hear  his  lawyer  muttering,  behind  him: 
•It  was  a  crime  the  way  the  court 
charged  the  jury.  He  might  as  well 
have  told  'em  to  hang  the  boy.' 

And  now  Lucifer's  tired-out  mind 
became  blank.  He  leaned  backward  in 
his  place. 

Suddenly,  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
a  door  opened. 

He  saw  the  jury  return,  one  by  one; 
but  he  was  numb,  and  could  not  feel 
what  it  might  mean.  His  lawyer  leaned 
forward,  bright-eyed. 

A  chill  came  over  Lucifer's  body.  His 
muscles  twitched  here  and  there,  then 
b^gan  to  stiffen.  His  heart  was  still  at 
its  task,  pumping  the  blood  with  a 
violence  which  caused  great  pain  in  his 
chest. 

He  heard  the  verdict. 

Then  he  and  the  sheriff  got  up  and 
walked  out  of  the  courtroom  —  it  did 
not  matter,  now,  that  he  went  by  the 
path  the  kitten  had  crossed. 

Lucifer  reentered  his  cell  and  sat 
down  on  his  cot.  The  deputy  did  not 
say  anything.  His  lawyer  talked  about 
getting  a  new  trial.  The  judge,  he  said, 
was  not  going  to  allow  it;  but  it  was  a 
disgrace  that  the  prosecutor  had  been 
allowed  to  drag  in  irrelevancies. 

The  condenmed  boy  was  glad  when 
he  was  alone.  Through  the  window  to 
which  he  lifted  his  eyes,  he  could  see  a 
dark  purple  sky,  and  stars.  He  felt  as 
if  the  stars  could  not  go  on,  or  the  moon 
make  its  circuit,  without  his  eyes  to  s^. 

Yet  he  knew  that  the  world  would 
be  as  before  when  he  was  gone  —  even 
Dorcas  — 

She  would  marry  someone  else.  He 
did  not  think  long  about  this.  As  he 
sat  staring  at  the  wall,  he  kept  seeing 
one  face.  Its  fine,  cold  profile  haunted 
him  —  he  knew  the  judge  would  refuse 
a  new  trial. 
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He  was  right.  Two  days  later,  he 
stood  before  his  old  schoolteacher  and 
was  sentenced  to  die.  When  the  judge 
asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  he 
shook  his  head« 

in 

But  he  did  not  die  at  the  time  the 
judge  first  set;  his  lawyer  secured  time 
to  wrangle  for  his  life  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

A  month  after  his  condemnation,  the 
snow  came.  It  filled  a  certain  natural 
fortress,  up  among  the  rocks,  where 
Lucifer  had  spent  some  weeks  in  hiding 
from  the  sheriff;  and  a  wildcat  came 
and  took  the  darkest  place  in  his  cave 
for  a  lair  —  as  if  she  knew  the  owner 
would  not  return. 

Still  justice  delayed.  Pussy-willows 
appeared  along  the  moimtain  creeks. 
In  the  leafy  hollows,  the  ferns  pushed  up 
tiny,  clenched  fists.  Later,  the  scrub- 
oaks  leafed  out,  in  dark  and  shining 
foliage.  The  branches  visible  through 
these  leaves  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  polished  rifle-barrels  such 
as  an  outlaw  might  at  any  moment 
thrust  from  the  dark  of  the  covert. 

Next,  the  woods  showed  white  clouds 
of  plum-bloom,  with  red-bud,  a  pink 
streak  to  mark  the  dawn  of  a  summer 
Lucifer  was  not  to  see. 

Near  the  window  of  the  basement 
cell  where  he  lived,  in  Eden,  a  robin 
b^an  to  sit  on  eggs.  When  the  sheriff 
noticed  this  nest,  he  flinched;  for  he 
could  see,  also,  the  boy  standing  at  the 
basement  window,  and  thought  how 
far  away  he  would  be  when  the  young 
birds  came. 

The  day  the  robin  b^an  to  sit,  he 
asked  if  his  prisoner  wanted  to  see  a 
preacher. 

Lucifer's  eyes  became  wistful,  with  a 
struggle  of  shadows  in  them  like  the 
beating  of  wings.  But  he  was  a  wild 
man;  he  could  not  talk  with  these 


churchmoi  of  the  town, 
other  language  than  his. 
head. 

*  Brother  Tobe  Jinkins 
sheriff,  'sent  you  word 
come.' 

The  boy  nodded,  eag 
Tobe's  ministerial  standi 
by  the  fact  that  he  im 
arrested  for  intoxication 
matter  to  the  hill  boy. 

From  the  first  visit  of 
Pokeberry  Creek,  a  chi 
cemible  in  the  prisoner:  1 
at  times  he  seemed  a 
Every  day,  from  the  I 
Brother  Tobe's  voice  i 
exhortation  rolled  down 

When  he  came  to  s( 
brought  a  gift  of  chewin 
he  went  away,  he  invaria 
his  shirt,  his  pockets,  an 
quantity  of  earth. 

Still  the  days  rolled 
shortening  scroll.  The  r 
feel  life  in  her  ^gs,  the 
faith  in  the  destiny  of  life 
its  tomb.  This  was  on  1 
ing  of  the  week  which  h 
Lucifer's  last.  In  the  hij 
pawpaw  trees  had  blosso 
velvet.  The  wildcat  in 
had  young,  and  her  kitter 
his  rifles  and  ammimitioi 

That  afternoon  the  si 
*  Brother  Jinkins,  he  ain' 
to-day.  He  got  drunk  i 
orderly  yestiddy,  and  I  n 
git  out  this  week.  Shall 
WadeHubbellin?' 

Lucifer  raised  his  ey« 
like  a  cat's  in  the  dark, 
head,  and  then  forgot  tl 
the  sheriff. 

'The  best  man  in  this  t 
to  talk  to  you,  Lucifer, 
officer  of  the  law.  '  I  rec! 
who  I  mean  —  the  judge 

Lucifer  did  not  look  a1 
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not  say  anything  when 
ered  his  cell,  with  the 

lid  the  sheriff,  *  like  you 
^ho  it  was.' 

)  it  is,  all  right,'  Lucifer 
lan  that  put  me  where  I 

)ng,   Lucifer,'   said  the 
n't  I,  it  was  the  law.' 
h  the  law!'  Lucifer  was 
his  black  eyes  glistened 
k  snake* 

here,  Lucifer,  to  ask  if 
ig  you'd  like  me  to  do 

Dked  down  into  the  boy's 

?'  Lucifer  laughed.  *She 
ie,  Dorcas  would,  before 
hing  from  the  man  that 

His  body  became  tense 
.    *I  don't  know  what 

do  to  pay  you,  come 
I  do  know  this  —  you 
jury  so  they  could  n't 
ne.  And  you  refused  me 
en  you  know  what  I  told 
le  God's  truth.'  Lucifer 
^e  the  judge  had  con- 
>  please  the  McChesney 
the  righteousness  of  the 

rushed  on,  striking  at 
nded  animal.  *  You've 
ind  you've  damned  my 
lamned  my  soul  because 
you.  All  I  got  to  hope  is 
the  same  hell  I  do.' 
because  his  old  schdol- 
ne  gray  and  white,  with 
ound  the  mouth, 
e  judge  got  to  his  feet, 
ay  from  the  cell;  he  said 
alking  in  the  sun  and  it 
ill. 

•owing  dark  that  after- 
ty  came  with  a  message 
robe  Jenkins.  *You  tell 
,'  the  preacher  had  said. 


'the  stone  over  the  grave  ain't  hard  to 
lift.  It*3  ben  loosened r 

A  light  came  into  the  prisoner's  eyes» 
and  a  flush  covered  Jiis  cheek-bones. 
'Was  that  all  Brother  Tobe  said?'  he 
asked,  eagerly. 

'That  was  all,'  said  the  deputy. 

Left  alone,  Lucifer  put  his  head  in 
his  hands  to  think.  His  heart,  which 
had  been  slow,  b^gan  to  beat  savagely. 
But  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  Brother 
Tobe  had  meant,  by  'the  stone,'  the 
grating  which  covered  the  drain-pipe. 
It  was  to  get  this  done  that  he  had  felt 
he  must  see  Brother  Tobe  that  day. 

Darkness  came  rapidly.  The  sky 
was  overcast,  and  a  spatter  of  rain 
drenched  the  wings  which  sheltered 
four  blue  ^gs  in  a  bush. 

Lucifer  stowed  away  in  his  shirt  some 
food  which  he  expected  to  need  on  his 
way  up  the  moimtain.  Once  in  his 
home  fortress,  he  would  require  nothing. 
Supplies  for  months  had  been  stored, 
bv  Dorcas's  family,  in  the  cave.  The 
place  was  approached  by  a  narrow 
pass  in  the  rocks,  which  none  would 
find. 

When  the  sheriff  came  for  his  last 
night  call,  Lucifer  was  again  seated 
with  his  head  on  his  hands.  This  was  to 
hide  his  face,  flushed  with  hope;  but  his 
heart  beat  so  that  he  thought  it  must 
be  overheard. 

The  sheriff  withdrew,  and  Lucifer 
put  out  his  light. 

IV 

Eight  years  before,  his  uncle  had 
been  county  sheriff.  One  Friday  morn- 
ing, little  Lucifer,  who  was  visiting  in 
town,  had  hidden  behind  a  barrel  in  the 
basement  corridor,  to  watch  the  last 
scene  of  a  dark  drama.  He  had  seen  his 
uncle  throw  open  the  door  to  this  cell. 
He  had  seen  a  man's  face,  dead-white 
in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  and  the 
decent  clothes,  which  had  been  his  best 
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suit  out  in  the  world.  The  child  had 
gone  into  the  empty  cell  and  had  looked 
at  little  possessions  left  behind,  but 
had  been  afraid  to  touch  anything.  All 
the  while,  he  had  asked  himself,  again 
and  again,  one  question:  *Why  did  tCt 
he  dig  his  way  ovJt^  in  the  nighif* 

So  Lucifer  was  now  carrying  out  an 
idea  that  had  been  in  his  mind  since  he 
was  a  child.  Such  plans  succeed. 

With  a  nail  drawn  from  his  cot,  he 
scratched  and  bent  the  lock  on  the 
door.  When  his  absence  was  disco v^ed 
by  and  by,  they  would  think  he  had 
gone  out  by  the  door. 

Now  he  moved  his  cot  from  the 
wall.  Around  three  or  four  stones,  be- 
hind it,  the  mortar  looked  dark,  as  if 
from  dampness.  Lucifer  carefully  broke 
away  this  cement  of  chewing-gum,  and 
replaced  it  with  fresh  gum,  which  would 
adhere  when  pressed  in  place  from  the 
other  side.  It  was  raining  hard  outside. 
At  each  fresh  torrent,  or  roll  of  thimder, 
Lucifer  paused,  lifted  his  head,  and 
listened.  His  eyes  shone  in  the  dark. 

Beyond  the  loosened  stohes  appeared 
an  opening  large  enough  to  admit  his 
body.  Velvet-pawed,  he  crawled  mto 
this  tunnel,  drew  his  cot  close  to  the 
disturbed  wall,  and  carefully  replaced 
the  stones. 

In  total  darkness  he  worked  his  way 
forward.  The  digging  had  been  hard 
and  long.  At  times  he  had  despaired  of 
ever  coming  to  the  light:  all  he  had 
done  would  then  seem  meaningless  and 
without  an  end.  But  it  was  easy  going 
now. 

He  pushed  on  till  a  movement  near 
him  caused  his  body  to  shrink  to- 
gether and  become  motionless.  Some 
little  beast  of  the  dark  had  entered  his 
tunnel  and  was  now  flying  before  him 
—  gopher,  rat,  or  snake. 

He  slipped  on,  undisturbed,  till  his 
tunnel  broke  into  a  dry  cistern  from 
which  a  large  drain-pipe  went  to  the 
Dond  in  the  vacant  lot. 


At  the  edge  of  the  cistern 
—  frozen  again.  Sounds  can 
his  tunnel.  Inside  the  jail, 
away,  doors  were  slamming, 
voices  shouted. 

Lucifer  let  himself  into 
The  rain  beat  hard  on  its  b 
Already  there  began  to  be  \ 
bottom  of  the  pit,  which 
block  or  so  of  land;  but  th< 
in  its  side  was  dry.  Lucif( 
his  body  into  this. 

It  was  as  dark  in  here  as 
been  no  light  in  the  univars 
overhead  had  a  mufiled  sou 
echoed  by  the  clay  which 
quiet  body. 

Once  more  he  moved  fo; 
breathing  almost  ceased.  '. 
hand  —  at  last !  —  on  the  gr 
was  against  his  face,  and  he 
the  frogs  in  the  pond. 

The  grating  gave  to  his 
had  rightly  understood  Br 
Jenkins,  and  was  free. 

The  pond  into  which  he  i 
was  a  bed  of  soft  mud,  with 
of  water,  choked  by  spirogyi 
ed  in  the  water,  he  breathe 
waited  for  his  heart  to  run 
rain  had  put  out  the  street-1 
was  a  black  swamp  in  wl 
might  dodge  about  for  h 
tected. 

At  last  Lucifer  slipped 
pond  opposite  the  Imndi 
place  in  Eden.  The  judge  1 
and  only  a  swampy  stretcl 
year's  cat-tails  growing  in 
Lucifer  from  the  fence  and  1 
which  his  old  schoolteacl 
went  into  town. 

There  was  a  bam  on  the 
six  feet  from  the  swamp.  F 
this,  with  no  warning,  appe 
carrying  a  lantern. 

The  judge's  face  appeare 
Bcuro,  somewhat  distortec 
him  was  a  gray  film  of  lanter 
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beyond  that,  darkness,  as  impenetrable 
as  the  mystery  which  hides  every  man's 
soul  from  his  brother. 

Tlie  judge  went  into  the  bam  —  he 
had  not  seen  Lucifer. 

But  LfUcifer  was  afraid  to  move.  He 
stood  doee  under  a  tree  in  the  pitch 
blackness  of  the  rainy  night. 

Now  there  was  in  Eklen  a  small 
spotted  dog  popularly  supposed  to  be 
a  bloodhound.  Tradition  had  it  that 
he  had  once,  in  a  fury,  broken  to  bits  a 
box  wha«  a  n^gro  tramp  had  chanced 
to  sit  on  the  station  platform;  some 
days  later  it  was  accidentally  learned 
that  this  n^gro  had  killed  three  men  in 
Troy,  New  York. 

Some  distance  up  the  road,  Lucifer 
heard  the  confident  yelping  with  which 
this  animal  always  be^m  a  quest,  and 
to  which,  like  some  other  leaders  of 
men,  he  owed  his  success.  Presently, 
around  a  bend,  lantern  light  appeared, 
and  dim  shapes  of  men. 

A  voice  was  shouting,  high-pitched 
with  excitement:  'He's  taken  his  trail 
at  the  jail,  and  he's  foUered  it  ever 
9uice,lak — ' 

The  voice  ceased  abruptly.  The 
sheriff's  lantern  light  had  fallen  on 
those  deep  prints  where  a  man  had 
floundered  out  of  the  swamp.  After  a 
pause,  he  remarked,  'Webb  ain't  far 
from  here,  now.' 

Lucifer  slipped  under  the  fence  and 
stood  in  the  dark,  by  the  bam.  All  the 
lant^ns  were  lifted.  Light  flooded  the 
north  end  of  the  bam  and  the  black 
walnut  trees  by  the  judge's  fence.  A 
white  cow  rose  from  her  knees  m  the 
shed  and  hunbered  off  in  the  rain. 
Lucifer  crouched  motionless  by  the 
door  on  the  south  side. 

llie  judge,  with  his  lantern,  emerged 
from  the  bam.  Lucifer  heard  his  horse 
whinny  after  him,  heard  his  footsteps, 
muffled  by  hay.  Then  his  light  fell  on 
the  south  end  of  the  bam;  and  Lucifer 
fa^ew  that  he  was  lost. 


His  eyes  met  those  of  the  judge. 
Neither  moved.  Ten  seconds  passed. 
Lucifer  fancied  that  the  face  of  the 
judge  was  illumined  with  something 
more  than  lantern  light.  Now  he  did 
not  feel  surprised  that  the  judge  had 
not  given  the  alarm. 

Perhaps  the  spotted  dog  smelled  a 
rabbit;  perhaps  he  desired  to  impress 
his  audience.  He  made  a  sudden  dash 
forward  and  proceeded  at  great  speed 
down  the  muddy  road.  The  men  fol- 
lowed him. 

Lucifer  walked  away  from  the  bam, 
unchallenged.  He  did  not  feel  afraid. 
By  and  by  he  came  to  the  creek  and 
went  across  it  to  the  wild  side.  Under  a 
cloud  of  wet  plum-bloom  and  red-bud, 
he  stopped  and  calmly  rested  a  while. 

As  he  climbed  the  mountain,  after 
midnight,  the  rain  ceased  and  the  nK>on 
came  out;  all  the  stars  disappeared 
except  one,  in  the  east,  over  a  pink 
ridge  of  hill. 

Wild  as  a  rabbit  or  deer,  Lucifer 
loved  the  gay  life  of  beast  and  bird 
among  the  rocks.  The  hills  would 
shelter  him  because  he  loved  them. 
He  threw  himself  face  down  on  the 
fern,  and  pressed  his  face  against  its 
wet  fronds. 

The  sun  shot  over  an  edge  of  the 
opposite  hill,  and  the  wet  oak-leaves 
burned  red. 

Now,  a  long  way  off,  in  the  strange, 
early  light,  the  figure  of  a  man  rose  into 
view.  Lucifer  had  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  ghosts;  but  he  trembled  now, 
and  without  making  a  sound  lifted 
himself  on  his  hands  to  look.  The 
stranger  was  a  fair-faced  man,  with  a 
red  forelock  over  his  forehead.  Lucifer 
had  known,  all  his  life,  those  pale  eyes, 
wild  as  his  own,  and  always  inscrutable, 
like  a  puma's.  He  wore,  as  always  be- 
fore, a  blue  jumper  and  overalls. 

*Red  McChesney !'  breathed  Lucifer. 

The  apparition  vanished.  Lucifer 
saw  only  a  tree  with  dark,  bluish  lee^ 
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and  a  wash  of  morning  sun  on  its 
crown. 

It  was  rising-time  in  Ekien.  The 
judge  had  slept  little,  from  thinking  of 
his  crime. 

Why  had  he,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  broken  a  law?  He  was  greatly 
troubled. 

When  he  looked  into  Lucifer's  face, 
the  night  before,  he  had  suddenly  felt 
that  the  boy  was  innocent.  No  process 
of  reasoning  had  brought  him  to  the 
point;  his  mind  had  been  carried  by  a 
gust  of  emotion.  He  had  even  forgot- 
ten, for  a  moment,  that  it  was  not  for 
him  to  correct  the  law  of  the  state. 

He  thought  suddenly  of  the  story  an 
old  woman  had  tried  to  tell,  about  the 
ghost  of  Red  McChesney.  Suddenly  a 
strange  and  wild  suspicion  seized  his 
mind. 

He  could  not,  of  course,  believe  that 
McChesney  was  alive.  He  reviewed 
the  evidence  in  his  mind.  To  believe 
that  McChesney  was  alive,  he  must 
credit  an  amazing  chain  of  intrigue. 
There  had  been  a  trail  of  blood,  made 
by  dragging  a  body  into  the  shed.  In 
the  ashes  of  the  shed,  things  had  been 
found  that  proved  McChesney's  body 
had  been  burned  there:  part  of  tha 


revolver  he  carried,  a  meta 
belt.  Imagination  constr 
ory:  McChesney  had  dra| 
badly  wounded,  into  that  s 
fired  it  and  crawled  away 
All  this,  and  his  hiding  fo 
had  had  no  purpose  but  to 
hanged. 

The  judge  looked  into  h 
whereby  he  imderstood  hi 
He  would  not  have  drean 
in  such  a  way;  the  thing 
Lucifer  was  guilty. 

Yet  he  was  not  sorry 
escaped. 

He  looked  up,  and  the 
at  his  door. 

*An  old  nigger  woman'  - 
jerked  this  thumb  toward 
*seen  the  ghostess  of  Red 
up  yonder.  IVemadeup 

•To  look  for  Lucifer  T^ 
the  Judge. 

*Nopet*  the  sheriff  i 
emphasis. 

The  judge  smiled  to  1 
looked  kindly  at  the 
honest  man  before  him. 
shook  his  head;  for  the  rule 
cannot  be  assailed. 

'I'm  ap-goin',  anyhow 
ahmff. 
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he  most  brilliant,  subtle, 
^e  autobiographic  ever 
y  Adams  informs  us  that 
r  educated,  and  endeav- 
why  his  varied  attempts 
pvere  abortive.  He  flings 
allenge  to  the  universe: 
enry  Adams.  I  defy  you 
!.  You  cannot  do  it.  Ap- 
is own  reiterated  and  tri- 
aration,  the  universe,  af- 
iliating  eff"orts,  could  not. 
perhaps  sympathize  with 

more    perfectly,    since 

J  sympathy,  if,  at  the  be- 

narrative,  or  even  in  the 

le  told  us  what  he  means 

This  he  never  does  with 
less,  though  the  word  oc- 
es  than  there  are  pages  in 
en  he  has  advanced  more 
through  the  story,  he  re- 
y  that,  for  a  mind  worth 
le  object  of  education 
e  teaching  itself  how  to 
or  and  economy.'  This  is 
IT  as  it  goes;  but  it  is  rath- 
irdly  seems  to  bear  upon 
ttempted  methods  of  edu- 
does  not  reappear  in  any 
the  demands  upon  it.  I 
thinking  that  if,  in  the 
s  brilliant  autobiographer 
If  sincerely  and  soberly  to 
the  word  he  was  to  use 
would  have  saved  him- 
►etition  and  the  universe 
,  though  he  would  have 


deprived  his  readers  of  a  vast  deaLoL.^'^" 
entertainment.  As  it  is,  he  pursues  an 
illusory  phantom  through  a  world  of 
interesting  experiences.  Probably  a 
dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the  book 
he  tells  us  that  Adams's  education  was 
ended.  But  a  few  pages  later  the  de- 
lightful task  is  taken  up  again,  until 
one  comes  to  see  that  to  have  been  edu- 
cated, really  and  finally,  would  have 
been  the  tragedy  of  his  life. 

At  any  rate,  nobody  could  furnish 
a  prettier  keynote  for  a  psychograph 
than  the  motto,  *  Always  in  search  of 
an  education.*  Let  us  follow  the  search 
through  all  its  meanders  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  experience.  From  birth 
in  Boston  in  1838  to  death  in  Wash- 
ington in  1918,  through  America,  Eu- 
rope, and  the  rest  of  the  world,  through 
teaching  and  authorship  and  politics 
and  diplomacy,  through  love  and  friend- 
ship and  the  widest  social  contact,  the 
curious  and  subtle  soul,  w^ith  or  without 
the  afterthought  of  education,  pursued 
its  complicated  course,  scattering  show- 
ers of  brilliancy  about  it,  leaving  mem- 
ories of  affection  behind  it,  and  how- 
ever difficult  to  grasp  in  its  passage  and 
elusive  in  its  product,  always  and  every- 
where unfailingly  interesting. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that, 
with  this  restless  and  unsatisfied  spirit, 
the  period  which  sees  education  fin- 
ished for  most  men  did  not  even  see 
it  begun.  The  infant  who  starts  with 
the  definition  of  a  teacher  as  'a  man 
employed  to  tell  lies  to  little  boys'  is  not 
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very  likely  to  get  definitive  results  from 
early  schooling.  The  juvenile  Adams 
surveyed  Boston  and  Quincy  and  foimd 
them  distinctly  wanting,  in  his  eyes, 
though  not  in  their  own.  'Boston  had 
solved  the  universe;  or  had  offered 
and  realized  the  best  solution  yet  tried. 
The  problem  was  worked  out.'  But  not 
for  him. 

With  Harvard  College  the  results 
were  little  better.  He  fully  understood 
that,  if  social  position  counted,  he 
ought  to  get  all  there  was  to  be  got. 
'Of  money  he  [Adams,  for  the  autobi- 
ography is  sustained  throughout  in  the 
third  person]  had  not  much,  of  mind 
not  more,  but  he  could  be  quite  certain 
that,  barring  his  own  faults,  his  social 
position  would  never  be  questioned.' 
He  was  ready  to  admit  also  that  fail- 
ure, so  far  as  there  was  failure,  was  ow- 
ing precisely  to  faults  of  his  own.  *Har-, 
vard  College  was  a  good  school,  but  at 
bottom  what  the  boy  disliked  most  was 
any  school  at  all.  He  did  not  want  to  be 
one  in  a  hundred  —  one  per  cent  of  an 
education.'  Furthermore,  with  the 
readiness  we  all  have  to  acknowledge 
weaknesses  we  should  not  wish  others 
to  find  in  us,  he  declares  that  'he  had 
not  wit  or  scope  or  force.  Judges  always 
ranked  him  beneath  a  rival,  if  he  had 
any;  and  he  believed  the  judges  were 
right.'  But,  at  any  rate.  Harvard  did 
not  educate  him.  There  was  no  coop- 
eration, no  coordination.  Everybody 
stood  alone,  if  not  apart.  'It  seemed  a 
sign  of  force;  yet  to  stand  alone  is  quite 
natural  when  one  has  no  passions;  still 
easier  when  one  has  no  pains.'  And  the 
total  outcome  was  forlornly  inadequate. 
'Socially  or  intellectually,  the  college 
was  for  him  negative  and  in  some  ways 
mischievous.  The  most  tolerant  man 
of  the  world  could  not  see  good  in 
the  lower  habits  of  the  students,  but 
the  vices  were  less  harmful  than  the 
virtues.* 

Nobody  nowadays  would  anticipate 


that  Germany  could  do  wl 
could  not.  But  some  person 
ished  amiable  delusions.  Y( 
hoped  vaguely  that  Germai 
ucate  him.  With  turns  of 
recall  Mark  Twain  he  rec 
happy  moral  fitness  for  edi 
he  could  get  it.  'He  seen 
haved,  when  any  one  waa 
him;  he  observed  conventio 
could  not  escape  them;  h( 
quarrelsome,  towards  a  si 
morals  were  apparently  go 
moral  principles,  if  he  hac 
not  known  to  be  bad.' 

On  this  admirable  substr 
Germany,  however,  could  n 
desired  edifice.  Acting  on  t 
encouragement  of  Sumner, 
him,  'I  came  to  Berlin,  ima 
word  in  the  language;  and  tl 
later,  when  I  went  away,  I 
my  cabman,'  Adams  strugg 
difficulties  of  the  German 
overcame  them  by  methods 
says  that  'three  months  pai 
fashion  would  teach  a  poodl 
talk  with  a  cabman.' 
'  But  to  one  so  exacting  the 
ing  of  a  language  was  not 
though  it  seems  so  to  some  ] 
question  was  what  you  did  ^ 
guage  after  you  had  learn 
here  Germany  failed  as  egi 
Boston.  From  careful  perso 
Adams  concluded  that  th< 
in  the  public  schools  was  ho 
memory  was  made  sodden  a 
enormous  burdens.  'No  ot 
than  the  memory  seemed  1 
nized.  Least  of  all  was  an; 
of  reason,  either  analytic,  s; 
dogmatic.  The  German  | 
did  not  encourage  reasoi 
boys'  bodies  were  disordei 
air  and  ill-adjusted  exercise 
'they  were  required  to  pr 
lessons  that  would  have  qui 
down  strong  men  of  a  hes 
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r  could  learn  only  be- 
Is  were  morbid.' 
likely  that  the  iiniver- 
rould  produce  a  more 
ssion.  It  did  not.  'The 
AeA  his  comments;  the 

or  seemed  to  make, 
lid  have  learned  from 
ion  in  a  day  more  than 
I  from  him  in  a  month, 
pay  his  fees,  follow  his 

his  scholars,  if  they 
).  To  an  American  the 
hless.'  When  the  time 
\  Germany,  our  student 
,  light  heart  and  a  firm 
wherever  else  he  might, 
of  space  or  time,  seek 
,  should  not  be  again  in 

it  persons,  who  have 
ucation  for  themselves 
profitable,  declare  that 
to  learn  when  they  bo- 
ld that  in  the  education 
iiscovered  the  secret  of 
:er  a  number  of  years 
ity,  Adams  returned  to 
oacher,  and  had  an  op- 
1;  the  truth  of  this  prin- 
)bjectively,  his  work  in 
lers  seems  universally 
[is  pupils  praised  him, 
cherished  a  warm  per- 
br  him.  He  did  not  try 
memories,  or  to  fill  them 
ies  or  doctrines  of  his 
them  think,  he  put  life 
ellectual  life,  spiritual 
^ay  Mr.  Adams  aroused 
faculties,  I  am  at  a  lods 
Mr.  Lodge;  *but  there 
bt  of  the  fact.'  What 
\  or  service  can  a  teach- 
ithis? 

xlucator  himself  teach- 

e  profitable  than  leam- 

keen  sense  of  the  re- 

r  his  task.    'A  parent 


gives  life,  but,  as  parent,  gives  no  more. 
A  murderer  takes  life,  but  his  deed 
stops  there.  A  teacher  affects  eternity; 
he  can  never  tell  where  his  influence 
stops.'  He  knew  his  own  vast  ignor- 
ance, as  his  pupils  did  not  know  theirs. 
'His  course  had  led  him  through 
oceans  of  ignorance;  he  had  tumbled 
from  one  ocean  into  another.'  But  the 
diffusion  of  ignorance,  even  conscien- 
tious, did  not  seem  to  him  an  object 
worth  toiling  for.  Education  as  ad- 
ministered at  Harvard  and  at  similar 
institutions  appeared  to  lead  nowhere. 
The  methods  were  wrong,  the  aims 
wrong,  if  there  were  any  aims.  That 
it  educated  scholars  was  very  doubtful; 
that  it  did  not  educate  teachers  was 
certain.  'Thus  it  turned  out  that,  of 
all  his  many  educations,  Adams  thought 
that  of  school-teacher  the  thinnest.' 

And  how  was  it  with  society,  with 
the  wide  and  varied  contact  with. men 
and  women?  If  ever  man  had  the 
chance  to  be  educated  by  this  means, 
Henry  Adams  was  the  man.  He  met 
all  sorts  of  people  in  all  sorts  of  places; 
met  them  intimately,  not  only  at  balls 
and  dinners,  but  in  unguarded  hours 
around  the  domestic  hearth.  As  with 
the  teaching,  others'  impression  of  him 
is  enthusiastic.  He  was  not  perhaps 
the  best  of  'mixers'  in  the  American 
sense;  but  he  was  kindly,  gracious, 
sympathetic,  full  of  response,  full  of 
stimulation,  full  of  sparkling  and  not 
domineering  wit.  When  he  and  Mrs. 
Adams  kept  open  house  in  Washington, 
it  was  well  said  of  them,  'Nowhere  in 
the  United  States  was  there  then,  or 
has  there  since  been,  such  a  salon  as 
theirs.  Sooner  or  later,  everybody  who 
possessed  real  quality  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  1603  H  Street.'  And  again,  'To 
his  intimates  —  and  these  included  wo- 
men of  wit  and  charm  and  distinction 
—  the  hours  spent  in  his  study  or  at 
his  table  were  tlie  best  that  Washington 
could  give.' 
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But,  as  with  the  teaching,  the  man's 
own  view  of  his  general  human  rela- 
tions is  less  satisfactory.  The  play  of 
motives  is  interesting,  certainly;  but 
what  can  he  learn  from  it,  what  can  it 
do  for  his  education?  'All  that  Henry 
Adams  ever  saw  in  man  was  a  reflection 
of  his  own  ignorance/  The  great  ob- 
stacle for  sensitive  natures  to  all  so- 
cial pleasure,  the  immense  intrusion  of 
one's  self,  was  always  present  to  him, 
never  entirely  got  rid  of.  *His  little 
mistakes  in  etiquette  or  address  made 
him  writhe  with  torture.'  And  of  one 
concrete,  tormenting  incident,  'This 
might  seem  humorous  to  some,  but  to 
him  the  world  turned  ashes.'  Theannoy- 
ances  were  great  and  the  compensa- 
tions trifling.  Though  he  touched  many 
hands,  heard  many  voices,  looked  deep 
into  many  eyes,  he  drifted  through  the 
world  in  a  dream  solitude.  When  he 
was  in  Cambridge,  he  bewailed  the  iso- 
lation of  professors.  'All  these  brilliant 
men  were  greedy  for  companionship,  all 
were  famished  for  want  of  it.'  But  the 
greed  and  the  want  haimted  him  every- 
where. I  do  not  see  that  they  were  ever 
satisfied. 

With  women  he  fared  somewhat 
better  than  with  men,  and  few  men 
have  been  more  frank  about  acknow- 
ledging their  debt  to  the  other  sex.  '  In 
aft^r  life  he  made  a  general  law  of  ex- 
perience —  no  woman  had  ever  driven 
him  wrong;  no  man  had  ever  driven 
him  right.'  And  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions  he  paid  his  debt  with  abim- 
dance  of  praise,  tempered,  of  course, 
with  such  reserve  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  one  who  had  all  his  life  been  seek- 
ing education  and  had  not  foimd  it.  To 
be  sure,  he  readily  admits  entire  igno- 
rance as  to  the  character,  motives,  and 
purposes  of  womankind.  'The  study  of 
history  is  useful  to  the  historian  by 
teaching  him  his  ignorance  of  women; 
and  the  mass  of  this  ignorance  crushes 
one  who  is  familiar  enough  with  what 


are  called  historical  sour 
how  fewwomen  have  ever 
But  such  admission  of  i 
pecially  for  one  who  trimn 
ranee  on  all  subjects,  only : 
to  recognize  and  celebrat 
One  could  trifle  with  the  i\ 
petually ,  elaborate  it,  and 
till  it  took  the  form  of  the 
ite  comprehension.  'The 
of  mankind  is  woman  and 
agreement  since  the  time 
is  the  most  complex  and  i 

Was  it  a  question  of  t 
America?  One  could  writ 
Esther  and  Democracy^  i 
woman  of  America  is  mad 
cleverness  and  is  at  any  r 
than  anything  else.  Or, 
table-talk  with  great  st 
their  wives,  one  could  caln 
'the  American  man  is  a 
are  all  failures.  .  .  .  Woi 
elect  Mrs.  Lodge  Sen 
Cabot?  Would  the  Pres 
ghost  of  a  chance  if  Mrs.  ] 
against  him  ? '  But  imque 
treads  safer  ground  and  ii 
to  the  temptation  of  iron 
back  five  himdred  yean 
the  Virgin  of  Chartres. 
Mark  Twain  foimd  with 
one  can  elevate  the  femin 
Gothic  sublimity,  withoi 
venient  intrusion  of  harst 

When  we  reduce  these 
sonal  contacts  to  concrel 
ity,  we  find,  or  divine,  I 
best,  at  his  most  human, 
bom,  not  made,  and  Hen 
took  a  friend.'  For  all 
quaintance,  these  friends! 
many,  and  they  seem  t 
deep  and  true  and  lasting 
he  complains  that  politic 
ous  di^lvent  here  as  d 
friend  in  power  is  a  friei 
his  love  for  Hay  and  for  C 
not  to  speak  of  others,  ^ 
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lent  in  his  emotional 
iid  not  give  him  edu- 
what  was  even  more 
tly  better,  made  him 
ver,  as  is  indicated  in 
iharming  study  of  her 
a  peculiar  tenderness 
ate  personal  relations, 
elusive,  very  delicate, 
tig.  As  is  the  case  with 
elf-contained  natures, 
showed   most   in   his 
dren.  But  he  had,  fur- 
lift,  by  his  imaginative 
nting  affectionate  con- 
ung  and  old. 
may  assume  to  have 
st  love  of  all  Adams 
lot  the  faintest  refer- 
g  and  marriage  are  not 
in  the  Education^  but 
shadowy  twenty  years 
js  over  with  a  word, 
achments  of  early  child- 
i  with  delicate  sarcasm, 
^e  as  a  personal  matter 
into  his  wide  analysis, 
lents  of  others  we  infer 
he  had  no  children,  his 
him  as  much  as  any 
1  can  and  more  than 
s  do,  while  his  wife's 
him  deep  and  abiding 
re  may  safely  conclude 
did  not  give  him  that 
-o'-the  wisp,  education, 
rs.  Adams's  death,  we 
Lg  it  as  restlessly  and  as 
i  ever. 

raced  his  search  through 
id  phases  of  the  more 
if  life,  let  us  follow  it  in 
e  complicated  develop- 
telligence. 

n 

im  as  if  few  human  call- 
ford  a  wider  basis  for 


education  in  the  broadest  sense  than 
diplomacy,  and  Adams  had  the  advan- 
tage of  all  that  diplomacy  could  offer. 
His  father  cared  for  the  interests  of  the 
Union  in  London  all  through  the  fierce 
strain  of  the  CivU  War,  and  Henry,  as 
his  father's  secretary,  saw  the  inside 
working  of  mens'  hearts  and  passions 
which  that  strain  carried  with  it.   He 
watched  everything  curiously,  gained  a 
fascinating  insight  into  the  peculiari- 
ties of  English  statesmanship,  drew  and 
left  to  posterity  profound  and  delicate 
studies  of  Palmerston,  Russell,  Glad- 
stone, and  other  figures,  some  of  whom 
are  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  and  some 
are  forgotten  already.  He  sketched  with 
a  sure  and  vivid  touch  scenes  of  historic 
or   human   significance.     Saint-Simon 
could  not  have  done  them  better. 

But  as  to  education  for  himself,  the 
private  secretary  got  nothing.  In  fact, 
th^e  repeated,  progressive,  futile  ef- 
forts seemed  only  to  be  carrymg  him 
beyond  zero  into  the  forlorn  region  of 
negative  quantity.  He  found  out  that 
he  was  incurably  shy,  reserved,  unfitted 
fortheobtrusiveconflictsoflife.  Hetells 

us  somewhere  that  he  never  had  an  en- 
emy or  a  quarrel.  But  without  quarrels 
one  does  not  win  many  victories,  even  in 
the  courteous  atmosphere  of  diploma- 
cy. The  result  of  his  English  experi- 
ence tended  to  little  but  *  the  total  deri- 
sion and  despair  of  the  lifelong  effort 
for  education.' 

With  practical  politics  at  home  m 
America  it  was  the  same.    Only  here 
Adams,  warned  by  varied  observation 
of  others,  made  no  attempt  himself  at 
even  indirect  personal  action.   It  be- 
came obvious  to  him  at  a  very  early  age 
that  the  sharp  and  clear  decision  on 
matters  that  cannot  be  decided,  which 
is  the  first  thing  required  of  all  pohti- 
cians,  was  quite  impossible  for  him,  let 
alone  the  lightning  facility  in  changing 
such  decisions  which  gives  the  fine  fin- 
ish to  a  successful  politician's  career. 
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He  haxl  the  true  conservative's  dislike 
of  innovation,  not  because  he  was  sat- 
isfied with  things  as  they  are,  but  be- 
cause he  hiid  a  vast  dread  of  things 
as  they  might  be.  *The  risk  of  error 
in  changing  a  long-established  course 
seems  always  greater  to  me  than  the 
chance  of  correction,  unless  the  ele- 
ments are  known  more  exactly  than  is 
possible  in  human  affairs.' 

But  if  he  did  not  seek  education  — 
where  some  think  it  is  most  surely  to  be 
found  —  in  intense  personal  action,  at 
least  he  was  never  tired  of  observing 
the  complexities  and  perplexities  of 
American  political  life.  And  if  these 
did  not  give  him  education,  they  gave 
him  amusement,  as  they  give  it  to 
his  readers  in  his  interpretation  of 
them.  His  own  conclusion  as  to  the 
workings  of  American  government  was 
not  enthusiastic.  Cabinets  were  timid, 
congresses  were  helter-skelter,  presi- 
dents were  inefficient — or  over-effi- 
cient —  even  when  well-intentioned, 
and  one  could  not  be  sure  that  they 
were  always  well-intentioned.  What 
wonder  that  the  outcome  of  observa- 
tion so  disi>assionate  was  hardly  edu- 
cative for  the  observer.  It  certcdnly  is 
not  for  his  readers,  except  in  the  sense 
of  disillusionment. 

From  the  hard,  harsh,  clear-cut  do- 
ings of  practical  America  the  inquir- 
ing, acquiring  spirit  naturally  turned  at 
times  to  vaguer  portions  of  the  world; 
set  itself  to  discover  whether  education 
might  not  come  from  travel  and  pure 
receptivity,  since  it  absolutely  refused 
to  emanate  from  the  strenuous  action 
of  common  life.  The  results,  if  hardly 
more  satisfactory,  were  always  divert- 
ing. Rome?  Oh,  the  charm  of  Rome! 
But  it  could  not  well  be  a  profitable 
charm.  'One's  personal  emotions  in 
Rome  .  .  .  must  be  hurtful,  else  they 
could  not  have  been  so  intense.'  And 
again,  Rome  was  'the  last  place  under 
the  sun  for  educating  the  young;  yet  it 


was,  by  common  consent,  i 
that  tixe  young  —  of  eitl 
every  race  —  passionately 
wickedly  loved.' 

It  might  be  supposed  1 
travel  would  break  up  c 
abolish  fixed  habits  of  thoi 
supple  the  soul  as  well  a 
and  make  it  more  quick 
of  innovation  and  expei 
with  this  soul,  which  foiui 
more  distrustful  of  change 
at  home.  'The  tourist  w 
conservative  who  hated 
adored  dirt.' 

Such  a  result  might  pe 
pected  from  wandering 
East,  where  the  flavor  ol 
pose,  whether  in  man  or  n 
ed  everything.  But  one 
thought  that  the  bright,  ci 
ling  atmosphere  of  the  An 
might  animate,  enliven,  in 
er  courage  and  a  more 
effort  at  existence.  Taken 
die  age,  however,  it  did 
effort,  but  only  restlessn( 
certain  intense  cerebral 
survived,  which  no  longc 
to  sensual  stimulants;  on( 
from  beauty  to  beauty  ai 
were  a  trotting-match.' 

And  if  the  sunshine  of 
plains  could  not  inspire  a 
not  to  be  imagined  that  tt 
lences  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
They  did  not;  they  mer 
reaching,  profound,  and 
tion  on  the  battle  of  mod* 
science  with  the  old,  dead, 
ering  forces  of  nature.  *Aj 
of  electric  lighting  and  te 
tourists  close  up  to  the  p 
beyond  the  level  of  the  m\ 
and  there  the  newer  Teufc 
dumb  with  surprise  and  g 
permanent  electric  lights 
fest.' 

From  all  this  vast  pereg 
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the  planet  offers  hard- 
vhere  an  elderly  man 
ilone  without  ennui, 
vhore  he  can  pass  a 

ith  the  wanderings  of 
th  those  of  the  flesh? 
was  it  with  art,  the 
initely  varied,   inex- 

product  of  beauty? 
er  had  better  oppor- 
nd  assimilate  all  that 
ive  to  any  one.  Yet 
6  to  the  influence  of 

vague  and  obscure, 
lultiply  paradox  on 
subject,  indefinitely. 
,e  Greek,  the  Italian 
idards  had  claims  to 
barbarism  of  Shake- 
;rant  as  to  Voltaire; 
^er  affected  his  prac- 

his  Shakespeare  as 
nservative  Christian 
ery  conservative  nor 
ut  stupendously  an- 
ted by  the  one  final, 
,  all  that  art  offers  is 
actory  as  American 

dreams.  *Art  was  a 
iication,  but  at  every 
ime  old  figure,  like  a 
gible  signpost  that 
n  to  the  next  station 

of  the  vast  outpour- 
Luty  did  engage  the 
lid  for  the  time  dis- 
involve  and  entangle 
1  its  fascinating  spell 
rt  which  he  has  ana^ 
iiont  St.  Michel  and 
range  glamour,  the 
^e  suggestion  and  in- 
ic  architecture,  the 
of  Christian  thought 
ustrated  and  illumi- 
■ehitecture,  seem  to 
h  an  almost  inexpli- 


cable charm;  and  the  insinuating,  ab- 
sorbing, dominating  figure  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  lit  at  once  and  shadow- 
ed by  the  glimmering  glory  of  old,  un- 
matchable  stained  T\indows,  gave  him 
something  —  at  least  offered  him  the 
tantalizing  image  of  something  —  that 
modern  thought  and  modern  wit  and 
modern  companionship  could  never 
supply. 

Yet  even  here  the  final  impression 
is  that  of  remoteness  and  unreality. 
What  can  a  living  soul  get  from  a  dead 
religion?  *The  religion  is  as  dead  as 
Demeter,  and  its  art  alone  survives  as, 
on  the  whole,  the  highest  expression  of 
man's  thought  or  emotion.'  Even  to 
feel  the  art,  you  have  to  make  yourself 
other  than  you  are;  and  modern  nerves, 
unstrung  by  the  wide  pursuit  of  edu- 
cation, cannot  stand  this  pressure 
long.  *Any  one  can  feel  it  who  will 
only  consent  to  feel  like  a  child.  .  .  . 
Any  one  willing  to  try  could  feel  it  like 
the  child,  reading  new  thought  without 
end  into  the  art  he  has  studied  a  hun- 
dred times;  but,  what  is  still  more  con- 
vincing, he  could  at  will,  in  an  instant, 
shatter  the  whole  art  by  calling  into  it 
a  single  motive  of  his  own.' 

So  we  must  infer  that  the  charm  of 
this  mediaeval  interlude  was  largely 
owing  to  its  remoteness,  to  the  very 
fact  that  it  was  a  world  of  dream  and 
only  dream,  requiring  of  the  visitor 
none  of  the  \'ulgar  positive  action  de- 
manded by  twentieth-century  Wash- 
ington. And  the  very  remoteness  that 
made  the  charm  took  it  away;  for  souls 
of  the  twentieth  century  must  live  in 
the  twentieth  century,  after  all. 

No  one  lived  in  it  more  energetically 
than  Adams,  so  far  as  mere  thinking 
was  concerned.  To  turn  from  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  mediaeval 
learning  to  his  equally  intimate  contact 
with  the  most  recent  movement  of 
science  is  indeed  astonishing.  His  curi- 
ous youth  seized  upon  the  theories  of 
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Darwin,  twisted  them,  teased  them, 
tonnented  them,  to  make  them  furnish 
the  vanishing  specific  which  he  believed 
himself  to  be  eternally  seeking.  They 
did  not  satisfy  him.  As  time  went  on, 
he  foimd  that  they  did  not  satisfy 
others,  and  he  plunged  more  deeply  and 
more  widely  into  others'  dissatisfac- 
tion in  order  to  confirm  his  own.  The 
patient  erudition  of  Germany,  the 
logical  vivacity  of  France,  the  persist- 
ent experimenting  of  England,  all  in- 
terested him,  and  from  all  he  turhed 
away  as  rich  —  and  as  poor  —  as  he 
set  out. 

No  one  has  more  gift  than  he  at  mak- 
ing scientific  speculations  attractive, 
alive,  at  giving  them  almost  objective 
existence,  so  that  you  seem  to  be  mov- 
ing, not  among  quaint  abstractions  of 
thought,  but  among  necessary  realities 
—  perverse,  persistent  creatures  that 
may  make  life  worth  living  or  not.  He 
embodies  theory  till  it  tramps  the 
earth.  He  treats  the  pterodactyl  and 
the  ichthyosaurus  with  the  same  inti- 
mate insolence  as  a  banker  in  State 
Street  or  an  Adams  in  Quincy,  and 
analyzes  the  weaknesses  of  terebratula 
with  as  much  pride  as  those  of  his 
grandfather. 

Yet,  when  you  reflect,  you  think 
yourself  at  liberty  to  feel  a  little  dis- 
content with  him,  since  he  admits  so 
much  with  others.  His  exposition  of  all 
these  scientific  questions  is  brilliant, 
paradoxical,  immensely  entertaining. 
But  no  one  makes  you  perceive  more 
clearly  the  difference  between  brilliancy 
and  lucidity.  In  mild,  steady  sunlight 
you  can  work  out  your  way  with  plod- 
ding confidence;  but  a  succession  of 
dazzling  flashes  only  makes  darkness 
more  intolerable.  Adams  can  double 
the  weight  of  unsolved  problems  upon 
you.  He  cannot,  at  least  he  rarely  does, 
even  state  a  problem  with  consistent, 
clear,  orderly  method,  much  less  follow 
out  the  long  solution  of  one.  His  most 


instructive  effort  in  tb 
Letter  to  American  Teach 
Here  are  two  hundred  p 
ing  pyrotechnic.  You  re 
charmed  and  excited  anc 
left  breathless  at  the  end 
tangible  result?  That 
tions  of  modem  science 
tremely  doubtful  whethe 
progressed  within  the  lim 
history,  or  ever  will  progi 
thing  but  retrograde,  an< 
mous  discovery  makes  tl 
history  extremely  diflicu 
another  difficulty,  certau 
covery  is  correct,  which  A< 
the  last  to  affirm  with  pos 
it  might  have  been  stated 
instead  of  being  amplifi 
plicated  with  endless  rep< 
more  puzzling  for  its  bri 
among  the  manifold  sei 
of  a  teacher  of  history  tl 
disappears,  from  its  ver 
Of  the  far  more  pressin 
of  treatment,  of  method 
interest,  Adams  discusse 
one.  I  doubt  if  any  teac 
ever  laid  down  the  Letter 
ing  that  he  had  been  help 
sible  way. 

Of  the  more  abstract 
thinking  that  fills  the  latl 
the  JEJduoo^ion  and  otMoni 
same  may  be  said  as  of  tb 
breadth  is  astonishing  anc 
extreme.  Every  typica 
from  Aristotle  to  Speno 
upon,  with  an  especially 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  t 
crystallize  the  whole.  A 
humbly  impressed,  then  < 
ered,  then  one  becomes  si 
cal.  The  result  of  it  all  86 
evanescent.  Take  the  m; 
ory  of  acceleration.  Thi 
preparatory  chapters  W( 
ently  led  up  to  this.  Sud 
that  we  have  passed  it,  ai 
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is,  when  analyzed,  that 
celeration  means  that 
jentury  moved  rather 
hirteenth.  But  surely 
jhost  from  the  Middle 
at.  Nor  does  Adams's 
cal  work,  The  Rule  of 
History,  improve  mat- 
;h  the  idea  of  accelera- 
leveloped  in  it.  The 
is  condensed  after  a 
aid  seem  naturally  to 
s  lucidity.  But  when 
such  a  tangle  of  mis- 
,  one  is  inclined  to  sus- 
laboration  would  only 
lack  of  lucidity  more 

reed  to  conclude,  with 
,  as  with  the  science, 
g  is  more  stimulating 
lore  brilliant  than  pro- 
an  acute,  curious,  far- 
ng  interest.  There  is 
►atient,  logical,  clarify- 
ithod. 

lack  of  method,  there 
Itual  defect,  perhaps 
js.  The  exposition  of 
philosophical  ideas  is 
I  than  passionate;  and 
it  the  thinker  himself 
had  not  the  intense, 
rnestness  which  alone 
;al  speculations  value, 
truth,  at  any  rate  for 
[o  doubt,  something  of 
f  dillettantism  is  due 
e  of  New  England  re- 
is  never  entirely  shook 
*ect  goes  deeper;  and, 
ther's  assurance  to  the 
nnot  help  feeling  that 
approaches  the  pro- 
is  of  life  and  death  in 
nused  curiosity.  One 
ssages  like  the  foUow- 
ly,  —  and  one  must 
s  and  suffering  some- 


what modified  the  flippancy  of  youth, 
—  but  one  must  take  them  seriously 
enough.  *  Henry  Adams  was  the  first 
in  an  infinite  series  to  discover  and  ad- 
mit to  himself  that  he  really  did  not 
care  whether  truth  was,  or  was  not, 
true.  He  did  not  even  care  that  it 
should  be  proved  true,  imless  the  pro- 
cess were  new  and  amusing.  He  was  a 
Darwinian  for  fun.' 

As  to  the  last  and  most  practical  of 
all  these  varied  spiritual  attempts  at 
education,  the  attempt  —  and  the 
achievement  —  of  authorship,  one's 
conclusion  is  much  as  with  the  others. 
The  novels,  the  biographies,  above  all 
the  History  of  the  United  States,  are 
among  the  most  brilliant  productions  of 
their  time.  They  glitter  with  epigr  ms 
and  dazzle  with  paradoxes  and  pu? 
with  new  interpretations,  and  make  one 
think  as  one  has  rarely  thought  about 
the  problems  of  American  life  and 
character.  Of  them  all  the  History  is 
the  most  important  and  the  most  en- 
during. It  is  fascinating  in  parts,  al- 
most abnormally  entertaining  in  parts, 
yet  even  in  the  History^  as  a  whole, 
there  is  a  lack  of  broad,  structural  con- 
ception, a  tendency  to  obscure  large 
movement  by  detail,  sometimes  divert- 
ing and  sometimes  tedious. 

Moreover,  I  cannot  help  feeling  the 
defect  in  Adams's  authorship  that  I 
feel  in  his  general  thinking,  although 
authorship  was  the  most  serious  inter- 
est of  his  life.  He  spent  days  in  dusty 
muniment  rooms,  fortified  his  pages 
with  vast  labor  and  consistent  eff'ort, 
tried  his  best  to  make  himself  and  others 
think  that  he  was  an  earnest  student 
of  history.  Yet,  after  all  his  labor  and 
all  his  effort,  I  at  least  cannot  escape 
the  impression  that  he  was  an  author 
*for  fun.' 

m 

It  is  precisely  in  this  lack  of  serious- 
ness that  I  find  the  clue  to  the  failure  of 
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Adams's  whole  colossal  search  for  edu- 
cation, so  far  as  the  education  was  any- 
thing tangible  and  even  the  search  was 
in  any  way  serious.  I  must  repeat  my 
ample  allowance  for  the  dignified  and 
commendable  reserve  with  which  he 
tells  his  story.  Both  his  brother  and  his 
niece  insist  upon  his  extreme  shyness 
and  reluctance  to  intrude  his  own  ex- 
periences. But,  after  all,  reserve  is 
rather  out  of  place  in  confessions  so 
free  and  intimate  as  those  of  the  Educa^ 
tion;  and  through  all  reserve  the  ex- 
posure of  the  inner,  the  inmost,  life  is 
sufficiently  complete  to  show  that  the 
perpetual  demand  for  education  was  at 
all  times  fatal  to  any  absorbing  ecstasy. 
When  he  was  a  boy  in  college,  his  elders 
remarked  that  one  of  his  compositions 
was  notable  for  lack  of  enthusiasm. 
*The  young  man  —  always  in  search  of 
education  —  asked  himself  whether, 
setting  rhetoric  aside,  this  absence  of 
enthusiasm  was  a  defect  or  a  merit.' 
Whichever  it  was,  it  accompanied  him 
always  and  is  the  main  key  to  his  vast, 
absorbing  work.  What  shall  be  said  of  a 
man  who,  in  recounting  his  own  life  up 
to  thirty,  makes  no  single  mention  of 
having  his  pulses  stirred,  of  being  hurl- 
ed out  of  himself,  by  nature,  or  love,  or 
poetry,  or  God?  What  can  any  educa- 
tion be  that  is  not  built  on  some  tumult- 
uous experience  of  one  or  all  of  these? 

Take  nature.  In  Adams's  later  life 
there  are  touches  that  show  that  nature 
must  always  have  had  its  hold  on  him. 
When  he  returns  from  Europe  in  the 
late  sixties,  he  finds  *the  overpower- 
ing beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  Mary- 
land autumn  almost  unendurable  for 
its  strain  on  one  who  had  toned  his 
life  down  to  the  November  grays  and 
browns  of  northern  Europe.'  Yet  note 
even  here  that  it  is  the  unendurable  side 
of  passion  and  ecstasy  that  clings.  And 
the  same  sense  of  superiority  and  willful 
indifference  peers  through  his  wonder- 
'ul  rendering  of  later  natural  experi- 


ences.   *In  the  long  sunmier  d 
foxmd  a  sort  of  saturated  green 
in  the  forests,  and  gray  infinity  ( 
the  little  twelfth-century  churc 
lined  them.' 

So  with  art.  We  have  seen 
was  entranced  with  the  Midd 
and  we  have  guessed  that  this  ^ 
cisely  because  of  their  unreal! 
man  of  the  modem  spirit.  At  a 
there  is  no  evidence  an>"where 
was  wrapt  or  carried  away  by  ai 
art  whatever,  either  the  sculf 
Greece,  or  the  painting  of  the  f 
century  or  the  nineteenth.  *A 
are  good  which  amuse,'  he  sa^ 
Gothic  and  the  Virgin  amus< 
When  the  sense  of  Beethoven' 
first  overwhelms  him,  he  descri 
sense  in  a  fashion  intensely  chai 
tic,  as  *so  astonished  at  its  ow 
ence,  that  he  could  not  credit 
watched  it  as  something  apart,  a< 
al,  and  not  to  be  trusted,'  (Italic 
With  poetry  it  is  the  same.  H 
tells  us  that  he  was  *  passionately 
poetry.'  I  should  have  taken  * ci 
fond'  to  be  nearer  the  mark, 
event,  the  fondness  does  not  ap 
his  WTitings.  He  enlarges  at  hug 
upon  the  epic  and  lyric  produc 
the  Middle  Ages.  Except  for  sor 
orate  analyses  of  Petrarch  —  a 
again  is  curiously  characterisl 
Esther  and  The  Life  of  Georg 
Lodge,  the  poetry  of  the  work 
never  have  existed,  for  all  the  j 
his  education  takes  of  it. 

I  have  before  recognized  that 
ter  failure  to  deal  with  the  ed 
power  of  human  love  may  be  ow 
delicacy  that  we  are  bound  to  : 
But  surely  the  love  of  God  m 
handled  without  kid  gloves, 
hardly  handles  it  with  or  withou 
Of  course,  in  such  an  extensive  s 
of  non-education  God  has  his 
with  pteraspb  and  terebratula, 
treated  with  the  same  familia 
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>rs,  and  the  same  re- 
Iso  insists  that  'R&- 
he,  a  feeling'  (italics 
r  pages  of  Mont  St. 
extFaordinary  pow- 
that  feeling  by  in- 
But  when  he  seeks 
mself,  the  result  is 
'ibes  when  he  seeks 
press  of  the  worid 
y  gravely  doubted, 
sciousness  of  relig- 
ny  large  fraction  of 
future  life,  or  even 
thirty  years  hence, 
expression,  or  an 
h  of  faith  or  hope/ 
ition,  Grod  counted 
terebratula. 
it  in  this  infinitely 
for  education  there 
uch  of  the  egotism 
9  inherited  from  his 
^grandfather  and 
in  altogether  dissi- 
ixture  of  two  gener- 
[x>d;  it  being  always 
I  been  often  illus- 
1  is  perfectly  com- 
i,  reserve,  and  even 
the  preface  to  his 
ms  points  out  that 
'  Rousseau  to  the 
beware  of  the  Ego. 
ims  himself  consci- 
9  pronoim  'I,'  and 
and  failures  in  the 
"esult,  it  appears  to 
ssion  of  egotism  is 
i  are  all  accustomed 
itofthe*I';butto 
constantly  obtrud- 
)roduces  a  singular 
ularly  exasperating 
help  asking,  what 
I  universe  if  even  an 
ted?  What  does  it 
i  of  curious  experi- 
conclude  that  'He 


seemed  to  know  nothing  —  to  be  grop- 
ing in  darkness  —  to  be  falling  forever  ' 
in  space;  and  the  worst  depth  consisted 
in  the  assurance,  incredible  as  it  seemed, 
that  no  one  knew  more'? 

Not  that  one  does  not  sympathize 
fully  with  the  admission  of  ignorance. 
The  best  and  the  wisest,  the  most  earn- 
est and  the  most  thoughtful,  admit 
it  likewise.  The  vast  acceleration  in 
knowledge  of  which  Adams  complained 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
twentieth  century.  We  are  swamped, 
buried,  atrophied  in  the  accumulation 
of  our  own  learning.  The  specialist  is 
the  only  relic  of  old  wisdom  that  sur- 
vives, and  the  specialist  is  but  a  pale 
and  flickering  torch  to  illuminate  the 
general  desolation  of  ignorance. 

But  even  here  it  is  Adams's  attitude 
that  is  unsatisfactory,  not  his  conclu- 
sions. He  proclaims  that  his  life  is 
spent  in  an  effort  to  seek  education;  but 
one  cannot  escape  an  impression  that 
he  is  not  very  eager  to  find  it.  He 
bewails  the  overwhelming  burden  of 
ignorance  that  descends  upon  him  — 
appears  to  bewail  it;  but  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  his  grief  is  largely  rhe- 
torical, and  that,  so  long  as  ignorance 
enables  him  to  gild  a  phrase  or  turn  an 
epigram,  he  can  forgive  it.  He  'mixed 
himself  up  in  the  tangle  of  ideas  until  he 
achieved  a  sort  of  Paradise  of  ignorance 
vastly  consoling  to  his  fatigued  senses.' 
'True  ignorance  approaches  the  infin- 
ite more  nearly  than  any  amoimt  of 
knowledge  can  do.'  When  a  student 
so  much  enjoys  trifling  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  education,  he  is  not  likely 
to  make  very  rapid  progress  in  overcom- 
ing them. 

Simple  and  quiet  as  Adams  himself 
was  in  his  daily  life,  the  thing  he  most 
mistrusted,  intellectually  and  spiritu- 
ally, was  simplicity.  'The  lesson  of 
Graribaldi,  as  education,  stomed  to 
teach  the  extreme  complexity  of  ex- 
treme simplicity;  but  one  could  have 
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learned  this  from  a  glow-wonn.'  Again: 
'This  seemed  simple  as  running  water; 
but  simplicity  is  the  most  deceitful  mis- 
tress that  ever  betrayed  man/  And  he 
disliked  simplicity  because  it  was  the 
key  to  all  his  difficulties,  as  he  himself 
p^ectly  well  knew.  He  spent  his  life 
tramping  the  world  for  education;  but 
what  he  really  needed  was  to  be  de-edu- 
cated, and  this  also  he  was  quite  well 
aware  of.  He  needed  not  to  think,  but 
to  live.  But  he  did  not  want  to  live.  It 
was  easier  to  sit  back  and  proclaim  life 
unworthy  of  Henry  Adams  than  it  was 
to  lean  forward  with  the  whole  soul  in 
a  passionate,  if  inadequate,  effort  to 
make  Henry  Adams  worthy  of  life. 


Mary  Lyon  would  hai 
this  wide  seeker  for  ed 
humble  and  very  benigl 
Mary  Lyon  cared  to  tea< 
was  that  they  should  live 
do  something.  If  she  cou 
mimicated  some  such  rec 
Adams,  she  might  have  i 
problem,  though  she  woi 
bed  the  world  of  many  i 
phrases.  An  even  higher 
bier  —  authority  than  Mi 
clared  that  we  must  bee 
children  if  we  would  entei 
of  heaven.  Perhaps  the 
twentieth  century  will  tal 
last  word  of  education,  af 
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A  SKETCH  IN  PEASANT  RUSSIA 


BY  EDWm  BONTA 


ii 


You  would  n't  ask  a  child  of  six  to 
analyze  himself  for  you.  If  you  did, 
you  very  probably  would  n't  trust  his 
analysis  —  or  would  you?  Certainly,  all 
through  the  years,  the  traveler  in  Rus- 
sia has  listened  attentively  while  the 
peasant  described  himself.  And  then, 
returning  to  his  own  country,  he  has 
written:  *The  muzhik  is  a  strange,  im- 
understandable  being,  thus  and  so;  I 
know  he  is,  because  he  told  me  so 
himselfl' 

Headquarters  had  ordered  that  we 
do  all  we  could  to  encourage  whole- 
some exercise  among  the  Russian  sol- 
diery —  the  fine  old  Anglo-Saxon  idea. 


The  routine  of  their  pre 
training  made  no  provisic 
cal  development  or  fitne 
through  the  setting-up 
know  so  well. 

Seeing  at  once  the  valu 
gestion,  I  cast  about  for  a 
it  out,  trying  faithfully  to 
that  appealed  most  to 
themselves. 

Their  first  and  most 
was  boks  —  the  Russian  \ 
fistic  exercise  so  popular 
diery  of  all  the  great  Alli< 
was  not  a  success. 

I  can  remember  well  hi 
into  the  ring  to  Vasfli  afb 
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hammer  blows  had 
f  the  heels, 
ne,'  I  said,  'how  do 
\  way  to  play  boks? 
he  Amerikdnlsy  or 
it!  They  don't  try 
ry  bout.  They  are 
entlemanly  game  of 
>ints,  imderstand?' 
3d  wide  with  incre- 

s  it,  a  point?'  he 
3  n't  lay  the  other 
re  we  to  know  who 

fellows  positively 
end  what  'points' 
•as  boks  —  had  to 

[it  ourselves  of  bas- 
g  idea,  Catchpole 
Loming  we  worked, 
and  I,  hanging  the 
d  of  our  little  oon- 
5h  dinner  (where  I 
ur  long  board)  the 
hSU  and  there  was 
ut  what  each  was 
in  the  new  sport, 
d  hoped,  was  duly 
l&vdiya  was  not 
r  Timof(6y's  protes- 
^  caught  fire  at  the 
loud  tones  about 
J,'  'baskets,'  and 
Lire  with  them  all. 
usying  herself  even 
r  soup. 

ling  would  do  but 
of  the  new  court. 
3n,  no  other  inter- 
itil  this  was  out  of 

-Americans  famil- 
-made  up  an  op- 
di  captained  ours. 
,  holcUng  out  with 
ty,  succeeded  in  es- 
es  as  our  two  for- 


wards—  feeling  that  in  this  position 
there  was  greater  scope  for  the  display 
of  their  prowess.  Being  easily  taller  than 
any  of  the  others,  I  asked  to  be  made 
centre,  secretly  feeling  that  one  could 
best  command  the  entire  court  from 
this  strat^c  point. 

But,  to  our  r^ret,  b&s-ket-b61  also 
was  not  much  of  a  success. 

'Team-work?  What  for  a  thing  is 
this,  this  team-work?'  gasped  P&vel, 
hot  and  panting,  in  the  midst  of  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  with  Timof^y  for 
possession  of  the  ball.  And  while  they 
struggled,  a  deft  Michigander  snapped 
it  up,  and  he  and  an  American  mate 
who  did  imderstand  'this  team-work,' 
zig-zagged  it  safely  down  the  hall,  well 
out  of  the  hands  of  Mef6di  and  me, 
and  straight  into  our  basket. 

And  afew  moments  later,  prrree^went 
the  referee's  whistle  as  Mef6di  came 
lumbering  down  the  floor,  the  ball 
hugged  tightly  to  his  breast. 

'listen,  F6d'ka!'  I  explained.  'It's 
forbidden  to  run  with  the  ball.  Soon  as 
you  get  it,  you  must  i>ass  it  to  another 
team-mate  nearer  the  basket.' 

'Yes,  and  I'll  pass  it!'  retorted  Me- 
f6di.  'This  little  age  I  am  waiting  to 
get  a  hand  on  the  ball.  It's  needful  to 
throw  a  basket!' 

'But  there  stands  TimofSy,  look. 
He  '11  throw  the  basket,'  I  protested. 

'Timofdy,  yes,  and  TimofSy,*  said 
Mef6di.  *TfuI  What  does  he  know  how 
to  throw  a  basket?' 

And  even  while  we  talked,  the  Amer- 
icans threw  another  basket.  And,  soon 
after,  another.  And  yet  another. 

But  to  us  never  a  one.  Good  job 
Irina  and  Kl&vdiya  couldn't  see  us 
now!  Good  job  they  were  way  off  in  the 
kitchen  behind  the  swinging  door! 

Was  it  imagination,  or  did  I  really 
note  a  flagging  interest,  as  a  score  con- 
tinued to  roll  up  against  us?  In  the 
words  of  the  Michigander,  they  were 
'showing  us  up'  —  us  Russians! 
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Then  suddenly  things  took  an  unex- 
pected turn. 

I  was  trotting  back  to  position,  my 
back  to  my  mates,  when  khlopl  the 
stout  ball  caught  me  square  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  I  went  sprawling  full 
length  on  the  floor. 

^  Ay,  yayr  yelled  Pavel. 

*  Look-look!'  cried  Mefodi.  And  all 
burst  into  loud  laughter. 

Quick  as  a  cat,  Timofey  pounced  on 
the  retreating  ball.  Gleefully  he  clutch- 
ed it,  as  its  new  possibilities  were  re- 
vealed to  him.  Then  he  swung  round 
and  poised  himself  on  his  toes,  eyes 
flashing,  nostrils  dilated,  the  ball  held 
high  above  his  head.  His  mates  saw 
the  threatening  attitude  and  started 
for  cover.  (If  only  Klavdiya would  come 
in  —  if  only  she  could  see  him  now! 
thought  Timofey.) 

^Ayy  Pisha.  look  alive!'  he  shouted. 

The  ball  went  flying  down  the  hall 
and  caught  Pavel  cleanly  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach. 

^Oy!^  grunted  Pavel,  collapsing  in  a 
heap. 

As  violent,  unexpected  gusts  of  wind, 
or  a  loud,  unheralded  crash  of  thunder, 
give  notice  of  a  coming  storm,  so  these 
spontaneous  incidents  gave  ominous 
warning  of  a  surge  of  excitement  that 
might  sweep  my  temperamental  team 
quite  off"  its  feet  —  a  'carrying  away' 
that  might  end  in  anything  short  of 
homicide.  It  must  be  forestalled  if 
humanly  possible.  The  ball  must  be 
retrieved  at  any  cost. 

So  then  —  a  fundamental  mistake 
on  my  part  —  I  plunged  after  the  ball. 
Of  course,  Mefodi,  seeing  my  sudden 
move,  misunderstood:  of  course,  he 
thought  I  had  the  same  in  mind  as 
Pivel  or  Timofey.  And  being  much 
nearer,  he  got  the  ball  long  before  I 
could  reach  it  —  and  he  was  swept  into 
the  frenzy  too. 

His  eyes  flashed,  his  hair  flew  back 
from  his  low  forehead.    Swinging  the 


ball  high  over  his  head  with  b 
he  let  fly,  full  at  Timofey  — 
after  the  ball  again! 

Timofey  leaped  aside,  and 
into  the  wall,  dislodging  a  gi 
bough  from  the  Whitsuntid 
tions.  The  bough  came  tumbi 
floor. 

A  second  time  I  was  too  la 
ball;  for  Pavel,  up  again  by 
had  pounced  upon  it  and  sen 
back  in  the  other  direction. 

And  so  high  carnival  went 
Americans,  *  peeved'  at  such 
sion  of  their  favorite  game,  h 
out  entirely,  and  stood  dii 
watching  the  remarkable  ( 
Mefodi,  Timofey,  and  P4vel, 
wide  with  excitement,  hurliu] 
about  the  room  at  the  top 
strength;  and  I,  panting  aft 
trying  to  recover  it  from  then 

Bough  after  bough  of  the  d< 
came  tumbling  down.  CI 
snapped  in  two  and  clatt 
More  than  one  light  of  ^vin 
was  splintered  on  the  floor.  I 
stream  trickled  quite  unnoti 
Timofey 's  temple,  and  Pivel' 
black  and  blue.  And  still  the  ] 
on. 

Mefodi,  not  knowing  exac 
he  did,  or  where  he  did  it,  o 
let  fly  the  ball.  It  went  high, 
over  the  heads  of  us,  straigli 
hanging  chandelier.  Khlop!  i 
into  this;  the  chandelier  rock 
to  and  fro,  and  three  kerose 
tumbled  out  and  crashed  in 
the  floor  —  the  last  three 
Pachipolda. 

'OM/' grunted  Mef6di.  *Tl 
Now  look ! ' 

'Fool!'  shouted  Timofey, 
after  the  ball  to  send  it  back 

But  this  time,  praise  (lod, 
was  too  late!  The  ball  at  las 
ready  in  my  hands,  and  in 
moment,  locked  safe  in  the  pu 
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breeches   pocket, 
as  well,  was  over 
;hipolda. 

i  up  again.  I  was 
Mef6di  moving  si- 
y  about  his  duties, 
ep  him  a  long  time 

le  by,  I  reached  out 
Ltly  on  his  arm. 
•Tell,  please!  Why 
ich  a  carrying  away 

id  Mef6di.  •Yes, 
schdnie?'  And  the 
aned. 

you  we  were  fools? ' 
I't  I  telling  you  it 
tway?'  (I  could  n't 
i  such  as  this  —  but 
t  you  know  it  would 
ng  away,  and  glass 
broken,  and  lamps 
limself  only  knows 

)ctly  on  the  bench 
y  head  in  his  hands. 
I  the  head  up  again, 
nt  look  in  his  small 

^,  they  would  n't 
th  them  never  any 
er  any  uvlech^nie! 
Qow  this?  Are  n't 
le?*  My  friend  re- 
f  with  his  arms, 
know  everything!' 
d  buried  itself  in  his 

3  bench  close  beside 
d  caressingly  on  the 

friend,'  said  I,  *do 
Lnd  in  quiet  tones  I 
lim  that  we  Ameri- 
eped  in  wickedness, 
so  black  that  it 
igination  to  picture 
lore  wicked,   more 


willful  than  ever  the  dark  muzhik  could 
aspire  to  be! 

A  grateful  light  lit  up  the  mild  eyes. 
With  this  new  confidence  between  us, 
our  friendship  was  more  strongly  ce- 
mented than  ever.  Sure,  quite  sure 
now,  of  a  simpaiicheski  ear,  Mef6di  laid 
a  hand  on  my  shoulder  and,  seated  on 
the  bench  together,  we  descended  the 
shadowy  winding  path  into  Inferno. 

.It  was  here  I  learned  at  first-hand  of 
the  tragedy  of  Russian  life;  of  the  fruit- 
less uphill  struggle  against  a  cruel  cli- 
mate no  other  race  could  have  endured ; 
of  the  hopelessness  and  discouragement 
of  ignorance;  of  the  relentless  oppres- 
sion of  the  Imperial  police;  of  the  indo- 
lence and  faithlessness  of  many  of  the 
priesthood  —  they  who  should  have 
been  to  these  simple  people  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  enlightenment. 

I  too  buried  my  head  in  my  hands, 
bowed  in  the  presence  of  a  tragedy  so 
stupendous  in  its  magnitude  —  an  in- 
tolerable biurden  patiently  borne  by 
a  hundred  and  sixty-odd  millions  of 
people. 

Mefodi  rose  and  silently  slipped  out 
of  the  room. 

I  sat  on,  absorbed  in  reflection,  as  what 
passible  soul  would  not  have  been? 
At  last  —  the  reward  of  months  of 
sympathetic  interest  —  I  was  vouch- 
safed a  glimpse  into  the  true  soul  of  the 
muzhik  —  was  permitted  to  stand  face 
to  face  with  the  haimting  horror  of  so 
sad  a  people. 

But  what  was  this,  breaking  in  upon 
my  consciousness?  I  straightened  up 
and  listened. 

From  beyond  the  kitchen  door  came 
the  lively  drone  of  the  garmdshka  — 
the  accordion;  the  throaty  singing  of 
men;  the  shrill  reedy  voices  of  the  girls. 
Stronger  and  stronger  swelled  the  music. 
Louder  and  louder  rose  the  voices. 

But,  surely,  that  wasn't  Mef6di's 
voice  among  them? 

I  went  to  the  door  and  opened.  And 
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there,  true  enough!  perched  on  a  table, 
his  feet  on  a  chair,  sat  my  friend.  Ca- 
ressingly he  clutched  his  beloved  gar- 
m6shka,  swaying  his  chunky  body 
rhythmically  from  side  to  side  as  he 
wrung  the  melody  from  the  breathy 
bellows.  The  comers  of  his  eyes 
wrinkled  as  he  shouted  the  lines  of  his 
song. 

By  the  stove  stood  Irfnushka,  one 
hand  on  a  broad  hip,  while  the  other 
beat  time  with  a  great  wooden  spoon. 

'^Ichar-Kupte  sets  the  girls  in  a  ring. 
Flies  them  with  wi-ine  tSUl  \hicy  frolic  and  sing.' 

So  sang  Mef6di.  And  "La!  La,  la, 
la  I'  echoed  Ir(na.  And  Kl&vdiya,  and 
P&vel,  and  TimofSy  as  well,  took  up  the 
refrain  at  the  top  of  their  lungs. 

'Flings  up  his  purse  with  a  jin^e  of  gold, 
"Drink!  drink  awa-ayl  pretty  maids,  young  or 
old."' 

And  again  Iifna  took  up  the  loud 
refrain.  P&vel  whistled  screechingly 
through  his  teeth;  and  Timof6y,  catch- 
ing Kl&vdiya  aroimd  the  substantial 
waist,  whirled  her  about  the  floor  in  the 
steps  that  belong  to  the  tune.  Even 
Annushka  paused  in  the  far  doorway 
as  she  went  about  her  work,  paused  to 
stamp  out  the  measure  with  her  booted 
heel,  smiling  a  joyous  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  moment. 

At  such  an  unexpected  sight,  I  was 
caught  breathless  with  astonishment 
and  incredulity.    Could  this  be  the 


same  Mef6di  that  had  p 
soul? 

My  sympathies  felt  a  p 
of  betrayal?  And,  in  an  ins 
to  rally  my  routed  emi 
from  the  place  —  sped  o 
fields  along  the  broad,  pb 
away  from  any  humanit 
as  this. 

As  I  hurried  along  in  tl 
sunshine,  a  silvery  note, 
dropped  down  to  me  fro] 
out  of  the  blue  sky.  Ti 
sweetness,  I  paused  and 
search  of  the  source. 

At  last  I  made  it  out, 
that  was  a  lark  —  climbing 
wide  circles,  and  singing  a^ 
and  up  he  mounted,  trilli 
louder.  And  then,  even  ] 
he  stopped.  Stopped  and  d 
what  a  sight,  to  one  who 
of  the  skylark's  strange  h 
tie  creature  fell  straight  a 
stone  from  so  great  a  hei^ 
down  until  one  foresaw  hii 
tened  against  the  hard  gi 

But  no!  Just  before  tl 
ment  —  just  before   the 
caught  himself,  spread  wi 
ed  circling  upward  once 
gayly  as  he  climbed. 

*Now  look!*  I  thougl 
*See  what!  How  is  n*t 
exactly  like  a  skylark?' 
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Slum,  a  crow. 

I  Jupiter  Zetjs, 

rat. 

!E,  the  gray  horse. 

I  shepherd  dog. 

,  the  pet  pig. 


ars  Old 

here  is  Brave  Hors/- 
at  my  calling.  Two 
3.  For  him  I  go  on 
three  roads  that  go 
Q  where  they  have 
lie  ranch-house.  On 
Ome  and  Rille  I  go. 
lys.  I  call  and  call. 
fond  the  rivifere  — 
Saint-Germain-en- 
.  The  sounds  that 
nmer  are  not  now. 
3t  there.  I  call  and 
>ack  again.  I  go  to 
who  has  no  seeing. 
IS  the  fields  of  Au- 
e.  But  I  have  no 
I  Horatius.  I  come 
an  that  wears  gray 
to  mice  —  he  does 
nill.  But  these  two 
seeing  of  Brave  Ho- 
ers  where  can  he  be. 
3  the  chore-boy  he 
^as  a  little  dog  and 
;  and  when  he  died, 
id  —  when  —  he — 
-all  — over.*  The 
in  a  most  long  way. 
lings  to  what  that 
p  on.  I  pray  on.  I 


Elizabeth  Babkbtt  Browning,  a  cow. 
Michael  Anoelo  Sanzio  Raphael,  a  fir 

tree. 
Felix  Mendei^sohn^ 
Nannerl  Mozart 


» wood-^ce. 


look  and  I  look  for  Brave  Horatius.  I 
go  four  straight  wajrs  and  I  come  back 
four  different  ways.  When  I  am  come  I 
go  back  and  forth  by  Jardin  des  Tuil- 
eries  and  across  Pont  Royal  and  adown 
the  singing  creek  where  the  willows 
grow.  Lonesome  feels  are  everywhere. 
I  call  and  I  do  call.  And  I  do  go  on 
to  where  Rhone  flows  around  Camargue. 

I  wonder  where  he  is.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  to-day,  when  I  did  go  that  way, 
I  did  meet  with  the  father  of  Lola.  And 
I  did  ask  if  he  had  seen  my  Brave 
Horatius.  He  did  have  no  seeing  of 
him,  and  he  did  ask  where  I  was  going 
on  searches.  I  did  tell  him  to  Ome  and 
Yonne  and  Rille  and  to  Camargue  and 
Picardie  and  Auvergne  and  to  forSt  de 
Montmorency.  And  when  I  did  so  tell 
him,  he  did  laugh.  Most  all  the  folks 
do  laugh  at  the  names  I  do  call  places 
hereabout.  They  most  all  do  laugh 
'cepting  Sadie  McKinzie.  She  smiles 
and  smoothes  out  my  curls  and  says, 
^Name  'em  what  ye  are  a  mind  to, 
dearie.'  Sadie  McKinzie  has  an  under- 
standing soul.  She  keeps  watch  out  of 
her  window  for  seeings  of  Brave  Hora- 
tius, and  she  has  promised  me  she  will 
ask  everybody  that  she  does  see  go  by 
her  house  if  they  have  had  seeings  of 
Brave  Horatius. 

AU  my  friends  do  feel  lonesome  feels 
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for  Brave  Horatius.  Lars  Porsena  of 
Clusium  hardly  has  knowing  what  to 
do.  And  Peter  Paul  Rubens  did  have 
goings  with  me  three  times  on  searches. 
And  when  I  did  have  stops  to  pray,  he 
did  grunt  amen.  And  he  would  like  to 
have  goings  with  me  on  the  afternoon 
of  to-day.  But  the  pig-pen  fence  — •■  it 
was  fixed  most  tight.  Aiid  I  could  n't 
imfix  it  with  the  hammer  so  he  might 
have  goings  with  me.  I  did  start  on. 
He  did  grunt  grunts  to  go.  I  did  feel 
more  sad  feels.  I  do  so  like  to  have  him 
go  with  me  on  explores  and  searches. 
To-day  I  did  go  on,  and  then  I  did  come 
back  to  give  him  more  good-bye  pats 
on  the  nose  until  I  was  come  again.  So 
I  did  four  times.  I  did  tell  him,  when 
Brave  Horatius  was  found,  we  would 
soon  come  to  his  pen. 

Then  I  went  on.  On  I  went  not  far, 
for  the  mamma  did  call  me  to  come 
tend  the  baby.  And  I  came  again  to  the 
housewelivein.  When  sleeps  waa  upon 
the  baby,  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  for 
tired  feels  was  upon  me.  Now  I  feel 
not  so.  I  have  been  making  prints. 
The  mamma  is  gone  with  the  baby  to 
the  house  of  Elsie.  I  go  now  again  to 
seek  for  my  Brave  Horatius. 

A  little  way  I  went.  A  long  way  I 
went.  When  I  was  come  part  way 
back  again,  I  climbed  upon  the  old 
gray  fence  made  of  rails.  I  walked 
adown  it  to  the  gate-post  and  there  I 
sat.  I  sat  there  until  I  saw  the  shepherd 
bringing  down  the  sheep  from  the  blue 
hills.  When  he  was  come  in  sight,  I 
went  up  the  road  to  meet  him  and  all 
the  sheep.  And  when  I  was  come  near 
unto  them  I  did  have  seeing  that  there 
by  the  shepherd's  side  did  abide  my 
Brave  Horatius.  I  was  happy.  I  was 
full  of  glad  feels.  Brave  Horatius 
showed  his  glad  feels  in  his  tail  — ^and 
he  did  look  fond  looks  at  the  flock  of 
sheep.  I  so  did,  too.  And  in  the  flock 
there  was  Bede  of  Jarrow  and  Alfric  of 
'Canterbury  and  Alb^ric  de  Briangon 


and  Felix  of  Croyland.  A 
Cynewulf  and  Alcuin  an4 
Gwian  and  Elidor.  Andii 
the  flock  wad  Guy  de  C 
Raoul  de  Houdenc  and  E< 
and  Adamnan  of  lona.  '. 
each  and  every  one  a  woi 
as  I  did  walk  among  th( 
there  were  others  that  I 
given  names  to.  Andlast* 
last  of  all  the  flock  was  Di 

And  when  we  were  comi 
the  shepherd  did  ask  m< 
were  the  names'!  did  cf 
and  I  told  him  all  over  a| 
did  say  them  after  me.  Bu 
did  say  them  were  not  jui 
say  them  —  some  of  the 
did  ask  me  where  I  did  1 
of  those  names.  And  I  d 
did  have  gettings  of  thos< 
my  two  books  that  Angel 
Angel  Father  did  write  in. 

Pretty  soon  I  did  tell  h 
was  while  he  was  gone  awf 
hills  I  did  choose  for  him  a 
I  told  him  how  sometim 
him  by  that  other  name, 
wantings  to  know  what  th 
was.  I  did  tell  him  this  nev 
for  him  is  Aidan  of  loni 
Lindisfame.  He  (liked  it. 
I  did,  too.  We  went  on. 
talks.  When  we  were  coi 
the  lane  I  did  say,  *  Good-1 
lona  come  from  Lindisfan 
you  and  the  flock  are  con 

He  gave  my  curls  a  smo 
he  said,  *  Good-bye,  little 

Then  Brave  Horatius  an 
hurry  in  the  way  that  dc 
pig-pen.  When  we  were  gc 
I  looked  a  look  back  and 
there  I  saw  Aidan  of  Ion 
Lindisfame  still  watching 
went  on.  And  we  were  fu 
when  we  did  reach  the  pig-f 
Horatius  and  Peter  Paul  E 
we  are  friends.   I  did  say  \ 
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were  together  again. 
Rubens  did  grunt 


school  to-day  I  did 
ooks  Angel  Mother 
did  make  for  me.  I 
the  spell  of  words, 
et  out,  I  went  in  the' 
id  to  a  grove  where 

0  dwell.  I  so  went  to 
After  I  did  have  a 

lid  face  about  in  the 

1  to  the  willow  creek, 
e  to  the  log  that  goes 
went  halfway  across. 
J  across  because  this 

day  of  Henry  I  in 
.use  to  scatter  leaves 
[  did  let  them  fall  one 
were  sixty-seven,  for 
y-seven. 

bugle  in  the  canyon, 
ig-pen.  I  went  that 
'  Paul  Rubens.  He 
or  walks  in  that  can- 
Is  when  I  go  to  bugle 
\  like  to  have  him  go. 

trees  and  the  ferns 
x>k  all  have  gladness 
Lubens  comes  a  while 
ds.  He  does  carry  so 
I  everywhere  he  goes, 
ime  we  did  walk  our 
ir  the  cathedral.  We 
3  for  a  short  prayer 
lid  Our  Father,  and 
short  prayers  —  one 
r,  and  one  was  a  glad 
iras  a  prayer  for  the 
ve  Horatius.   As  al- 

Rubens  did  grunt 
n  times.  Then  he  did 
ig-pen  to  get  his  sup- 
aside  to  see  if  there 
L  the  hillside.  I  saw 
[  came  again  to  the 
arrett  Browning  was 
rs.   There  was  lone- 


some feels  in  her  mooings.  I  went  and 
put  my  arm  aroimd  her  neck.  It  is  such 
a  comfort  to  have  a  friend  near  when 
lonesome  feels  do  come. 

I  am  feeling  all  queer  inside.  Yester- 
day was  butchering  day.  Among  the 
hogs  they  butchered  was  Peter  Paul 
Rubens.  The  mamma  let  me  go  off  to 
the  woods  all  day,  after  my  morning's 
work  was  done.  Brave  Horatius  and 
Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium  went  with 
me  —  a  part  of  the  time  he  perched  on 
my  shoulder  and  then  he  would  ride 
on  the  back  of  Brave  Horatius.  Felix 
Mendelssohn  rode  in  my  apron  pocket 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  fol- 
lowed after.  We  had  not  gone  far  when 
we  heard  an  awful  squeal  —  so  different 
from  the  ways  pigs  squeal  when  they 
want  their  supper.  I  felt  cold  all  over. 
Then  I  did  have  knowings  why  the 
mamma  had  let  me  start  away  to  the 
woods  without  scolding.  And  I  run  a 
quick  run  to  save  my  dear  Peter  Paul 
Rubens;  but  already  he  was  dying,  and 
he  died  with  his  head  in  my  lap. 

I  sat  there  feeling  dead,  too,  until  my 
knees  were  all  wet  with  blood  from  the 
throat  of  my  dear  Peter  Paul  Rubens. 
After  I  changed  my  clothes  and  put  the 
bloody  ones  in  the  rain-barrel,  I  did  go 
to  the  woods  to  look  for  the  soul  of 
Peter  Paul  Rubens.  I  did  n't  find  it, 
but  I  think  when  comes  the  spring  I 
will  find  it  among  the  flowers  —  prob- 
ably in  the  blossom  of  a/oon  lily  or  in 
the  top  of  a  fir  tree.  To-day  when  Brave 
Horatius  and  I  went  through  the  woods 
we  did  feel  its  presence  near.  When  I 
was  come  back  from  the  woods  they 
made  me  grind  sausage,  and  every  time 
I  did  turn  the  handle  I  could  hear  that 
little  pain  squeal  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
always  gave  when  he  did  want  me  to 
come  where  he  was  at.  once. 

I  am  joy  all  over.  I  have  found  in  the 
near  woods  a  plant  that  has  berries 
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like  the  berries  J2^pAonn^  has.  And  its 
leaves  are  like  the  leaves  symphorine 
has.  I  have  had  seeings  of  it  before,  and 
every  time  I  do  meet  with  this  new  old 
plant,  I  do  say,  *I  have  happy  feels  to 
see  you,  S3rmphorine/  And  when  the 
wind  comes  walking  in  the  near  woods, 
the  little  leaves  of  symphorine  do  whis- 
per little  whispers.  I  have  thinks  they 
are  telling  me  they  were  come  here  be- 
fore I  was  come  here.  I  can  see  they 
were,  too,  because  their  toes  have  grow- 
ed  quite  a  ways  down  in  the  groimd. 

I  tied  bits  of  bread  on  the  tips  of  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  Too,  I  tied  on 
popcorn  kernels.  They  looked  like  snow 
flowers  blooming  there  on  fir  trees.  I 
lookedlooksbackatthem.  Ihave  knows 
the  birds  will  be  glad  for  them.  Often  I 
do  bring  them  here  for  them.  When  I 
do  have  himgry  feels,  I  feel  the  hungry 
feels  the  birds  must  be  having.  So  I  do 
have  comes  to  tie  things  on  the  trees  for 
them.  Some  have  likes  for  different 
things.  Little  gray  one  of  the  black 
cap  has  likes  for  suet.  And  other  folks 
have  likes  for  other  things.  There  is  a 
little  box  in  the  woods  that  I  do  keep 
things  in  for  the  pheasants  and  grouses 
and  squirrels  and  more  little  birds  and 
wood-mouses  and  wood-rats.  In  fall- 
time  days  Peter  Paul  Rubens  did  come 
here  with  me  when  I  did  bring  seeds 
and  nuts  to  this  box  for  days  of  hiver. 
When  we  were  come  to  the  box  I  did 
have  more  thinks  of  him.  I  think  the 
soul  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens  is  not  afar. 
I  think  it  is  in  the  forest.  I  go  looking 
for  it.  I  climb  up  in  the  trees.  I  call  and 
call.  And  then,  when  I  find  it  not,  I  do 
print  a  message  on  a  leaf,  and  I  tie  it 
on  to  the  highest  limb  I  can  reach.  And 
I  leave  it  there  with  a  little  prayer  for 
Peter  Paul  Rubens.  I  do  miss  him  so. 

To-day,  after  I  so  did  leave  a  mes- 
sage on  a  leaf  away  up  in  a  tree  for 
him,  I  did  have  going  in  along  the  lane 
and  out  across  the  field  and  down  the 
road  beyond  the  meeting  of  the  roads. 


There  was  gra^ness  everyw 
clouds  in  the  sky  and  gi 
above  and  in  the  canyon, 
voices  that  did  speak  —  th( 
tones.  And  all  the  little  I 
see  along  the  way  did  seem 
ofallthegrayness.  AndFe 
sohn  in  my  apron  pocket 
part  of  the  grayness,  too.  i 
go  adown  the  road  I  did  ] 
gray  horse  —  and  his  grayi 
the  grayness  of  William  £ 
Then  I  did  tiun  my  face 
woods  where  is  William  Sh 
When  Rob  Ryder  is  n'l 
give  to  William  Shakespea 
apple  and  I  pull  grass  for 
likes  a  nice  bit  to  eat  after 
a  long  pull  on  the  logs.  Am 
feed  him  bits  of  apple  and  I 
I  do  tell  him  poems.  WiU 
speare  has  likes  for  poems, 
times  I  do  walk  along  by  h 
is  pulling  in  logs,  and  I  do 
ems  to  him  while  he  pulls, 
his  head  rubs  when  he  is  t 
his  back  too.   And  on  son 
when  he  is  in  the  pasture,  I 
talk  with  him.   He  comes  t 
William  Shakespeare  and 
friends.  His  soul  is  very  bea 
man  thatwearsgray  neckties 
to  mice  says  he  is  a  dear  ol 

Elsie  has  a  brand-new  b] 
the  things  that  go  with  it. 
pink  flower  on  its  baby  bi 
pink  bow  on  its  cradle-quilt, 
brought  the  baby  just  last  n 
night.  I  have  been  to  see 
number  of  times  —  most  e^ 
did  start  to  do,  I  went  asii 
did  get  through  doing  it,  to 
at  the  darling  baby.  I  so  < 
was  sent  to  feed  the  chickeni 
I  went  to  carry  in  the  wood 
I  went  to  visit  Aphrodite,  i 
went  to  take  eggs  to  the  foU 
yonder,  and  when  I  went  t 
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-house,  and  when  I 
gar-lump  to  William 
when  I  went  to  take 
in  the  hospital,  and 
e  ranch-house  to  get 
the  between  times  I 
that  does  lead  to  the 

is  a  beautiful  baby, 
ve  much  redness  of 
such  a  long  way  in 
;.  Maybe  it  was  the 
ht  that  did  cause  the 
the  mistake.  They 
ng  house.  I  'm  quite 
py  baby  I  have  been 
igels  to  bring  to  the 
that  do  live  by  the 
ods.  Dear  Love,  her 
BS  call  her.  And  they 
ut  they  have  been 
^hole  months  and 
)y  yet.  Twice  every 
Lg  I  have  been  pray- 
angels  to  bring  them 
1  most  all  day  to-day , 
tell  Elsie  as  how  this 
iby,  before  she  does 
She  so  likes  to  cuddle 
ming  and  afternoon 
I  to  tell  her  about  it. 
tileventime.  Then  I 
I  any  longer.  I  felt  I 
\ak  to  her  at  once. 
^s  that  Mrs.  Limber- 
ing with  Elsie  imtil 
^as  come  back,  would 
I  the  door  to  see  the 
ise  she  has  opinions 
3S  is  fully  enough  to 
B  a  baby  on  the  first 
arth.  So  I  went  and 
*  the  back  porch,  and 
:o  the  bedroom  win- 
n  top  the  wood-box, 
ings  on  the  window- 
Lve  hearings.  She  did 
the  pillow.  And  she 
to  come  in.   I  pushed 


the  window  a  push  enough  so  I  could 
squeeze  in.  Then  I  sidled  over  to  the  bed. 

Elsie  did  look  so  happy  with  the 
baby.  I  did  swallow  a  lump  in  my 
throat.  She  looked  kind  smiles  at  me.  I 
did  not  like  to  bring  disturbs  to  her 
calm.  I  just  stood  there  making  pleats 
in  my  blue  calico  apron.  I  did  have 
thinks  of  Dear  Love  and  the  house 
without  a  baby  by  the  mill  by  the  far 
woods.  Then  I  felt  I  could  n't  wait  any 
longer.  I  just  said,  *I  know  you  are 
going  to  have  a  disappoint,  Elsie,  but  I 
have  got  to  tell  you  —  this  baby  is  n't 
yours.  It 's  a  mistake.  It  really  belongs 
to  Dear  Love  in  that  most  new,  most 
little  house  by  the  mill  by  the  far  woods. 
It 's  the  one  I  've  been  praying  the 
angels  to  bring  to  her.' 

Just  as  I  was  all  out  of  breath  from 
telling  her,  there  did  come  the  heavy 
step  of  Mrs.  limberger's  approaches. 
Elsie  did  say  in  a  gentle  way,  Xome 
to  me  early  in  the  morning  and  we  will 
talk  the  matter  over/  Then  I  did  go 
out  the  window. 

From  the  house  of  Elsie  I  did  go 
to  talk  with  Michael  Angelo  Sanzio 
Raphael.  He  does  so  understand.  All 
troubles  that  do  trouble  me,  I  do  talk 
them  over  with  him.  While  I  was  tell- 
ing him  all  about  how  the  angels  did 
make  a  mistake  and  did  bring  Dear 
Love's  baby  to  the  house  of  Elsie,  I  did 
hear  a  little  voice.  It  was  a  baby  voice. 
It  did  come  from  the  bam.  I  went  in  to 
see.  It  wasn't  in  the  haystack.  It 
seemed  to  come  froni  away  below.  I 
slid  down  to  the  manger  of  the  gentle 
Jersey  cow.  I  thought  she  was  in  the 
pasture,  but  there  she  was  in  the  bam. 
And  with  her  was  a  dear  new  baby  calf. 
When  I  did  ask  the  ranch  folks  when 
it  was  brought,  they  did  say  it  was 
brought  in  the  night  last  night.  I  have 
thinks  the  same  angel  that  did  bring 
the  new  baby  to  the  house  of  Elsie  did 
bring  also  in  her  other  arm  that  baby 
calf  to  the  gentle  Jersey  cow.  To-night 
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I  will  pick  it  out  a  name  from  the  books 
Angel  Mother  and  Angel  Father  did 
write  in.  Elarly  in  the  morning  I  will 
go  again  to  the  house  of  Elsie. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  to-day  I  did 
go  in  the  way  that  does  lead  to  the 
house  of  Elsie.  I  did  rap  gentle  raps  on 
the  door,  and  the  young  husband  of 
Elsie  did  come  to  raise  the  latch.  When 
the  door  did  come  open,  I  did  have  see- 
ing that  his  black  pumpadoor  did  seem 
to  shine  more  than  most  times  and  all 
the  vaseline  was  gone  from  the  jar  that 
sets  on  the  kitchen  shelf.  I  did  tell  him 
how  Elsie  did  say  for  me  to  come  early 
in  this  morning.  And  before  he  did 
have  time  for  answers,  Elsie  did  have 
hearing  in  the  other  room.  She  did  call. 
She  did  call  me  to  come  in.  In  I  went. 

The  baby,  it  was  beside  her.  It 
was  all  wrapped  in  a  blanket  so  it  could 
n't  even  have  seeings  out  the  window 
how  the  raindrops  was  coming  down  so 
fast.  The  young  husband  of  Elsie  did 
look  fond  looks  at  that  blanket.  I  did 
begin  to  have  fears  he  did  have  thinks 
it  was  his  baby.  Elsie  did  unwrap  the 
blanket  from  its  red  face.  It 's  just  as 
red  as  it  was  yesterday,  though  the 
rain  coming  makes  the  weather  more 
warm.  Elsie  did  say,  *See  its  long 
hair.'  And  I  did  have  seeing.  It  was  n't 
long,  though  —  not  more  than  an  inch. 
It  was  most  black.  And  its  eyes  — 
they  were  dark.  It  did  have  prefers  to 
keep  them  shut.  When  I  did  see  them, 
Elsie  did  say,  *Now  about  what  we 
were  talking  about  yesterday  —  next 
time  you  go  to  the  house  of  Dear  Love 
have  seeing  of  the  color  of  her  eyes 
and  hair  and  also  of  her  husband's.  I 
hardly  think  this  baby's  hair  and  eyes 
are  like  theirs.  And  maybe  it  is  where 
it  does  belong.' 

'I  feel  sure  about  that,'  said  her  hus- 
band. But  I  had  not  feels  so. 

Just  then  the  mamma  did  holler  for 
ne  to  come  home  to  bring  wood  in.  I 


so  come.  Now  she  does  iu 
the  baby.  I  do  print. 

When  sleeps  was  com 
mamma's  baby,  I  straigh 
in  a  hurry  to  the  house  of  I 
the  mill  by  the  far  woods, 
along  the  raindrops  were 
hurry  down.  Manyofthei 
wonder,  I  wonder.'  When 
to  the  house  of  Dear  Lo 
there  and  he  was  there.  B 
light  blue  and  her  hair  — 
light.  Most  cream  hair  i 
And  her  husband  that  does 
Love  —  his  eyes  they  are 
has  red  hair.  I  saw.  And 
right  back  because  I  did  f 

Dear  Love,  she  did  lead  ] 
her  house  and  did  have  m 
chair.  I  sat  on  its  comer, 
lumps  come  up  in  my  thn 
take  my  off  fascinator,  t 
take  off  my  shoes  so  my  fe 
dry.  Then  she  did  take  m 
and  she  did  ask  me  what  y 
ter.  And  I  just  did  tell  hei 
—  all  about  how  I  had  beei 
the  angels  to  bring  a  baby 
them,  and  how  sad  feels  I 
cause  they  did  n't  have  a  I 

Her  husband  did  smile  8 
at  her,  and  roses  did  come  oj 
And  I  did  have  thinks  th 
have  thinks  that  this  bab; 
did  bring  to  the  house  of  El 
baby.  Then  I  did  give  t 
explanations  as  how  I  tc 
thinks  it  was  their  baby  th 
bring  to  the  house  of  Elsie 
pray  for  them  to  have  real  s 
how  I  did  have  thinks  so  ye 
last  night  and  right  up  unti 
I  did  come  to  their  hous 
seeings  of  their  blue  eyes 
hair.  I  did  tell  them  as  he 
could  n't  be  theirs,  because 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  like  tl 
the  hair  of  the  yoimg  husb( 
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ve  a  big  amount  of 
They  do  bring  to  folks 
ike  them.  To  mother 
ing  lambs.  To  mother 
bring  a  poulain.  To 
bring  twin  bats.  To  a 
hey  do  bring  a  baby 
more  like  it  —  all  at 
Fo  mire  daine  they  do 
I.  To  the  gentle  Jersey 
-ing  a  baby  calf  with 
rownness  upon  it  like 
nd  brownness  that  is 
fersey  cow.  Angels  do 
iount  of  wisdom.  They 
babies  that  do  match 
I  did  tell  them  that,  I 
them  as  how,  being  as 
have  eyes  and  hair  to 
ould  n't  be  their  baby, 
hem  not  to  have  dis- 
1,  because  I  am  going 
1  maybe  she  will  get  a 

say  that,  her  yoimg 
k  over  to  the  window 
>ks  out.  I  have  thinks 
onders  if  two  or  three 
coming  with  the  angel 
5ing  their  baby,  and  if 
they  bring  with  it  will 
'  or  a  pink  bow  on  it, 
brush  will  have  blue 
ors  on  it.  I  have  won- 
lue  fleurs  on  its  baby 
lie  bow  on  its  cradle- 
cer  with  red  hair  than 
a  pink  bow.  I  have 
ut  that  in  my  prayers, 
den  my  feet  were  dry, 
ihoes  on  and  they  laced 
did  n't  miss  a  string- 
letimes  when  I  am  in  a 
1  tied  up.  Then,  when 
lem  tied  up,  they  did 
r  to  dinner;  but  I  did 
st  hurry  back  to  the 
i  tell  her  that  the  baby 
ight  be  having  anxious 


feels  about  it.  When  I  did  say  good- 
bye they  did  give  me  two  apples  —  one 
for  William  Shakespeare  and  one  for 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  And  they 
did  give  me  some  cheese  for  Thomas 
Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus  and  com  for 
Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium.  And  they 
came  a  long  way  with  me. 

Then  I  did  go  on  in  hurry  steps  to 
the  house  of  Elsie.  As  quick  as  her 
yoimg  husband  did  open  the  door,  I 
did  walk  right  in,  for  I  did  have  thinks 
maybe  she  did  have  some  very  anxious 
feels  while  I  was  gone.  She  smiled  glad 
smiles  when  I  told  her  it  was  hers.  It 
must  have  been  an  immense  amount  of 
relief  —  her  now  knowing  it  really  was 
her  own  baby.  And  when  I  did  turn 
around  to  tell  her  young  husband  it  was 
theirs,  her  yoimg  husband  —  he  just 
said,  'I  knew  it  was  mine.'  And  he 
looked  piore  fond  looks  at  the  blanket 
it  was  wrapped  in.  I  have  feels  now  it  is 
nice  for  them  to  have  it;  and  it  is  good 
that  they  will  not  have  needs  to  give  it 
up,  being  as  it  matches  them.  Angels 
do  have  a  goodly  amount  of  wisdom. 
This  is  a  wonderful  world  to  live  in. 

Some  dajrs  there  is  cream  to  be 
shaked  into  butter.  When  there  is  on- 
ly a  little  cream  to  be  shaked  into 
butter,  then  the  mamma  has  me  to 
shake  it  to  and  fro  in  a  glass  jar.  Some- 
times it  gets  awfully  heavy,  and  my 
arms  do  have  ache  feels  up  and  down. 
There  are  most  ache  feels  when  the 
butter  is  a  long  time  in  coming.  It  so 
was  to-day.  I  gave  it  many  shakes  and 
I  was  having  hopes  it  soon  would  be 
come.  After  some  long  time,  when  it 
was  most  come,  the  lid  came  off  and  it 
all  shaked  out.  Then  the  mamma  did 
have  cross  feels,  and  the  spanks  she 
gave  made  me  to  have  sore  feels  on  the 
back  part  of  me.  I  was  making  tries  to 
be  helps.  That  butter  was  almost  come. 

After  I  did  give  the  floor  washes  and 
mops  up  where  the  splashes  of  butter- 
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milk  did  jump,  then  the  mamma  put 
me  out  of  the  door  and  told  me  to  get 
out  and  stay  out  of  her  way.  I  so  did.  I 
went  out  across  the  field,  and  in  along 
the  lane.  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium  had 
going  with  me.  I  looked  looks  away  to 
the  meeting  of  the  roads.  There  was  a 
horse  come  near  unto  it.  A  man  was 
riding  on  this  horse.  I  like  to  ride  upon 
a  horse.  I  like  to  stand  up  when  I  ride 
upon  a  horse.  It  is  so  much  joy.  I  feel 
the  feels  the  horse  does  feel  when  he 
puts  each  foot  to  the  groimd. 

When  I  did  see  that  horse  go  on  and 
on,  then  I  did  have  feels  it  would  be 
nice  to  go  a  long  way  on  explores.  I  did 
have  thinks  William  Shakespeare  had 
wants  to  go.  He  was  in  the  lane.  I  gave 
him  pats  on  the  nose  and  I  talked  with 
him  about  it.  We  did  start  on.  When 
we  were  come  to  the  end  of  the  lane, 
there  was  the  gate.  It  did  take  some 
long  time  to  get  it  open.  The  plug  did 
stick  so  tight  and  more  yet.  I  did  pull 
and  I  made  more  pulls.  It  came  out. 
It  did  come  out  in  a  quick  way.  I  did 
have  a  quick  set-down.  I  got  up  in  a 
slow  way.  I  did  show  William  Shake- 
speare the  way  to  go  out  the  gate.  He 
went,  I  went.  We  went  adown  the 
road.  A  little  way  we  went  and  we 
were  come  to  a  stump.  I  made  a  climb 
upon  it.  From  the  stump  I  did  climb 
upon  the  back  of  William  Shakespeare. 

We  went  on.  When  we  were  come  to 
the  meeting  of  the  roads,  we  went  the 
way  that  goes  to  the  upper  camps. 

We  went  on.  And  the  boards  of  the 
bridge  did  make  squeaks  as  we  went 
across.  And  they  said  in  their  squeaks, 
*  We  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for 
you  to  go  across  the  rivifere.'  And  I  did 
have  William  Shakespeare  to  make  a 
little  stop,  so  I  could  tell  the  boards  I 
have  been  waiting  waits  a  long  time  to 
go  across.  While  I  so  was  doing  they 
did  not  squeak.  When  we  made  a  start 
to  go  on  they  did  squeak. 

After  we  were  across  the  riviere,  we 


went  in  a  more  slow  way. 
so  many  things  to  see.  Tre< 
were  all  along  the  way.    '. 
more  ranch-houses.   I  did  1 
of  them  set  always  back  froi 
and  smoke  did  come  in  cur 
their  chimneys.  At  a  bend 
there  was  a  big  chine  tree 
very  big  one.   On  its  arms 
bunches  of  mistletoe.  I  mac 
have  looks  at  them.    I  ha 
might  reach  up  to  them, 
tiptoe  on  the  back  of  Willi 
speare.    I  could  reach  a  re 
lunb.  I  put  my  arms  aroimd 
a  swing.  It  was  very  nice  tc 
forward  and  two  back  again. 
I  was  ready  to  stand  on  Will 
speare  again,  he  was  not  thei 
a  look  down  and  about.  Hew 
I  had  wonders  what  to  do. 
most  too  many  rocks  to  dro] 

Lars  Porsena  came  and  ] 
the  limb  above.  I  did  ca 
Shakespeare  four  times,  and 
I  called  him  by  the  bird-cal 
mean  I  have  needs  of  him.  E 
and  he  made  a  stop  imder  t 
was  most  glad.  My  arms  i 
queer  feel  from  hanging  thi 
real  glad  just  to  sit  quiet  o: 
of  William  Shakespeare  wl 
walk  on.  And  Lars  Porsena 
did  sit  behind  me. 

We  went  on.  We  had  se( 
section  men  working  on  tl 
track  where  the  donkey  e 
with  the  cars  of  lumbers  t 
town.  They  were  making  si 
I  had  seeing  they  did  screwl 
rails  and  the  ties  they  stay  i 
men  did  wave  their  hands  t< 
did  wave  back;  and  on  the  i 
was  a  bird  with  a  yellow  a 
black  moon  across  Ids  front, 
it  was  like  the  grasses  of  the  i 
old.  And  his  song  is  the  son] 
voices  of  the  field.  We  hav 
him  and  his  brothers  all  days 
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in  a  slow  way.  I  did  look 
md  there  were  birds,  rob- 
luebirds  and  more  larks 
w  and  other  crows  like 
sena  of  Clusium.  When 
to  another  bend  in  the 
Shakespeare  made  a  stop, 
off.  I  went  to  pick  him 
L  wagon  went  by.  Two 
front  of  it  and  on  its  high 
m  with  his  hat  on  side- 
man  with  a  big  fascinator 
)r  face.  There  was  seven 
Jie  wagon  —  two  with 
3m  and  a  little  girl  with  a 
'  and  a  frown  and  a  cape, 
from  the  looks  on  their 
did  have  wants  to  get 
)  they  were  going  to.  I 
rass  back  to  the  road  to 
speare.  I  smiled  a  smile 
tjie  last  little  girl  of  all 
She  smiled  and  waved 
len  three  more  of  them 
xi  some  more.  The  wag- 
;oing  on,  and  William 
id  begins  to  nibble  at  the 
holding  in  my  fingers, 
nibble  nibbles  I  did  tell 
William  Shakespeare  does 
bndness  for  poetry  and 
IS  and  sugar-lumps, 
id  have  waiting  at  the 
>ad,  I  saw  a  maple  tree 
buds  upon  it.  I  did  walk 
.  I  put  my  ear  to  it  to 
the  sap  going  up.  It  is  a 
hear.  There  is  so  much 
In  it. 

i.  When  we  were  come 
ip,  I  did  climb  again  upon 
went  by  a  big  mill  with 
r  to  its  near  side,  and  a 
it  had.  There  was  a  row 
nties,  and  some  more. 
Idren  about,  and  dogs, 
and  wave,  and  I  did  too. 
More  fir  trees  of  great 
m  either  side  the  road. 


They  did  stretch  out  their  great  arms 
to  welcome  us.  I  so  do  love  trees.  I 
have  thinks  I  was  once  a  tree  growing  in 
the  forest;  now  all  trees  are  my  brothers. 

When  we  were  gone  a  little  way  on 
from  the  very  tall  trees,  in  the  sky 
the  light  of  day  was  going  from  blue 
to  silver.  And  thoughts  had  coming 
down  the  road  to  meet  us.  They  were 
thoughts  from  out  the  mountains  where 
are  the  mines.  They  were  thoughts 
from  the  canyons  that  come  down  to 
meet  the  road  by  the  riviere.  I  did  feel 
their  coming  close  about  us.  Very  near 
they  were  and  all  about.  We  went  on 
a  little  way  only.  We  went  very  slow. 
We  had  listens  to  the  thoughts.  They 
were  thoughts  of  blooming  time  and 
coming  time.  They  were  the  soul 
thoughts  of  little  things  that  soon  will 
have  their  homing  time. 

When  we  did  go  on  we  did  hear  little 
sounds  coming  from  a  long  way  down 
the  road.  They  were  like  the  shoe  on 
the  foot  of  a  horse  making  touches  on 
the  road  in  a  hurry  way.  The  sound  it 
came  more  near.  We  made  a  stop  to 
have  a  listen.  It  was  coming  more 
near  gray-light-time  and  we  could  not 
have  plain  sees  imtil  the  horse  was  come 
more  near  away  down  the  road.  Then 
we  had  sees  a  man  was  riding  on  the 
horse.  They  came  on  in  the  quick  way 
that  made  the  little  fast  patter-soimds 
on  the  ground.  When  he  was  most 
come  to  where  we  were,  the  man  did 
have  the  horse  to  go  in  a  more  slow  way. 
When  he  was  come  to  where  we  were, 
he  did  have  the  horse  to  stop. 

The  man  upon  the  horse  was  the  man 
that  wears  gray  neckties  and  is  kind  to 
mice.  He  did  seem  most  glad  that  we 
were  on  the  road  he  was  on.  He  did 
breathe  some  satisfaction  breathes  just 
like  Sadie  McEanzie  does  when  she 
finds  I  have  n't  broken  my  bones  when 
I  fall  out  of  a  tree.  Then  he  made  be- 
gins. He  said  *The  fairies  —  '  And  I 
said,'What?'  Hesaid,'Thefairieshave 
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left  a  note  on  a  leaf  in  the  moss-box  by 
theold  log.  It wasanoteforme  to  go  un- 
til I  find  you  and  William  Shakespeare 
—  to  bring  you  home  again  before  star- 
light time/  There  was  a  little  fern-plant 
with  the  note  on  the  leaf.  He  gave  them 
to  me.  And  we  came  our  way  home. 

Now  I  have  thinks  it  was  God  in  his 
goodness  did  send  the  fairies  to  leave 
that  fern-note  on  the  leaf.  And  William 
Shakespeare  and  I  were  glad  he  was 
come  to  meet  us,  for  the  stars  were  not, 
and  dark  was  before  we  were  come 
home.  But  the  man  that  wears  gray 
neckties  and  is  kind  to  mice  —  he  had 
knows  of  the  way  of  the  road  by  night. 

Jenny  Strong  is  come  to  visit  us.  She 
came  in  the  morning  of  to-day.  She 
came  on  the  logging  train.  She  brought 
her  bags  with  her.  The  mamma  did 
send  me  to  meet  her  at  the  meeting  of 
the  roads.  The  bags,  they  were  heavy 
to  carry,  and  my  arms  got  some  tired. 
As  we  did  go  along,  in-between  times  I 
did  look  looks  at  Jenny  Strong.  There 
is  so  much  of  interest  about  her.  The 
gray  curls  about  her  face  did  have  the 
proper  look  she  wants  them  to  have.  To 
get  that  proper  look  she  does  them  up  on 
curl-papers.  I  have  seen  her  so  do  when 
she  was  come  to  visit  us  before.  And 
this  morning  her  plump  cheeks  were 
roses.  And  all  her  plumpness  did  most 
fill  the  gray  dress  she  was  wearing. 
Jenny  Strong  has  little  ruffles  around 
'Jie  neck  of  that  dress,  like  the  little 
ruffles  that  was  around  the  neck  of  the 
man  with  the  glove  when  Titian  made 
his  picture.  Those  ruffles  on  the  neck 
of  the  gray  dress  of  Jenny  Strong  did 
look  like  it  was  their  joy  to  cuddle  up 
against  the  back  of  her  black  bonnet. 
That  black  bonnet  has  a  pink  rosebud 
on  it,  and  every  time  Jenny  Strong 
does  give  her  head  a  nod,  that  pink 
rosebud  does  give  itself  a  nod.  It  must 
be  interest  to  be  a  pink  rosebud  on  a 
black  bonnet  that  Jenny  Strong  wears. 


When  we  were  come  to  the 
Strong  did  hold  her  cap 
gray  dress  up  in  a  careful  wi 
blue  stockings  on,  and  the 
tened  up  with  pink  ribbons 
on  while  I  did  shut  the  gate, 
after.  I  could  not  come  afU 
way  because  the  bags  ^ 
Pretty  soon  Jenny  Strong  d 
ing  I  was  not  there  beside  1 
did  wait  waits  for  me  a  littl 
I  did  come  to  where  she  wa 
on.  The  way  was  dampne 
singing  creek,  and  Jenny 
take  dainty  steps  as  we  di 
Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium  d 
meet  us.  And  so  came  Bra\ 
And  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusiui 
upon  his  back.  The  pink  ros 
black  bonnet  of  Jenny  Strc 
itself  twelve  times  as  we  di 

When  we  were  come  nei 
house,  there  was  a  rooster  I 
door.  He  was  strutting  aloi 
that  same  rooster  that  I  tie 
bacon  around  his  neck  this  i 
cause  he  had  queer  actions  ii 
When  Jenny  Strong  saw  hi; 
along  with  the  bacon  wrap 
his  throat,  she  did  turn  her 
side  with  a  delicate  cough. 

After  Jenny  Strong  took  < 
and  her  black  bonnet  witl 
rosebud  on  it,  I  did  pull  th< 
ing-chair  out  in  the  middle  < 
for  her.  She  sat  down  in  it  i 
start  to  have  talks  with  the 
did  go  to  teeter  the  baby  or 
the  mamma  did  say  for  me  t< 
Strong  did  rock  big  rocks  in 
ing-chair  while  she  did  talk 
she  did  almost  rock  over.  SI 
a  big  breath.  Then,  that  sh( 
rock  over  again,  I  did  put 
wood  imder  the  rocker.  T 
some.  But,  too,  it  did  kee 
rocking.  She  went  on  talki 
back  to  the  bed  to  teeter 
While  I  did  teeter  the  baby 
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ndow.  In  a  bush  that 
►f  suet  to,  there  was  a 
with  a  black  cap,  and 
black.  He  was  a  fluffy 
nost  did  turn  himself 
that  branch.  Then  he 
.  Only  a  little  way  he 
!  was  with  more  like 
>^ent  on  together, 
le  mamma's  baby  did 
I  climbed  off  the  bed 
t  to  go  to  the  nursery, 
d  ask  me  where  I  was 
sll  her.  She  said  she 
lid  like  to  go  with  me. 
he  door.  Then  I  ran  a 

0  get  her  black  bonnet 
sebud  on  it.  I  brought 
id,  being  as  I  did  bring 
ould  wear  it,  but  she 
ns  to  when  we  started. 
It.   But  I  did  n't  have 

like  to  see  that  pink 
If. 

We  went  a  little  way 
Then  I  did  go  aside. 

1  follow  after  me.  She 
:tle  logs  in  a  slow  way. 

to  help  her.  The  pink 
black  bonnet  did  nod 
es  on  the  way.  I  did 
When  we  were  come 
irst  I  did  show  her  the 
Is  I  did  gather  by  the 
alltime.  I  did  tell  her 
;  to  plant  them  when 
She  did  nod  her  head, 
so  did,  the  pink  rose- 
bonnet  did  nod  itself, 
lost  all  about  the  s€feds, 
e  silk  bags  with  spider- 
hen  I  did  show  her  all 
elvety  caterpillars  did 
I  did  give  her  explain- 
flies  and  moths  would 
L  of  the  cradles  when 
;ome.  She  looked  con- 
at  them.  She  gave  her 
lods,  and  the  pink  rose- 


bud on  the  black  bonnet  gave  itself 
some  more  nods.  I  moved  on  to  where 
the  wood-mouse  folks  are.  I  was  just 
going  to  show  her  what  a  nice  nose  and 
little  hands  Nannerl  Mozart  has,  and 
what  a  velvety  mouse  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn is.  When  I  did  turn  about  to  so 
do,  there  was  Jenny  Strong  going  in 
funny  little  hops  over  the  logs.  She  was 
going  in  a  hurry  way  to  the  house.  I 
did  have  a  wonder  why  was  it  she  so 
went.  I  gave  Felix  Mendelssohn  more 
pats  and  I  put  him  in  my  apron  pocket. 
And  Nannerl  Mozart  did  curl  up  in  the 
bed  I  have  fixed  for  her  in  the  nursery. 
Then  I  did  sing  a  lullaby  song  to  all  the 
wood-mice  in  the  nursery.  And  there  is 
a  goodly  number.  I  did  sing  to  them 
the  song  La  Nonet te  sings  as  it  goes  on 
its  way  to  Oise. 

Then  I  did  go  through  the  near  wood 
to  the  mill  by  the  far  woods.  I  so  did 
go  to  see  the  man  that  wears  gray  neck- 
ties and  is  kind  to  mice.  When  he  had 
seeing  that  I  was  come  by  the  big  tree, 
he  did  say  in  his  gentle  way,  'What  is 
it,  little  one?  Is  Thomas  Chatterton 
Jupiter  Zeus  not  well?' 

*0h,  yes,'  I  said,  'he  is  most  well  and 
he  did  have  likes  for  that  piece  of 
cheese  you  did  give  to  him  on  yester- 
day. He  is  a  most  lovely  wood-rat,  and 
what  I  have  come  to  tell  you  about  is, 
we  got  company.  She  has  a  fondness  for 
pinkness.  Her  name  is  Jenny  Strong. 
And  she  has  a  pink  rosebud  on  her 
black  bonnet  and  ties  her  blue  stock- 
ings up  with  pink  ribbons.'  And  then 
I  did  ask  him  if  he  did  not  have  thinks 
a  pink  ribbon  would  be  nice  for  Thomas 
Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus  to  wear  on 
days  when  he  goes  to  cathedral  service 
with  me.  And  too  I  did  tell  him  how 
I  did  have  thinks  a  pink  ribbon  would 
be  nice  for  William  Shakespeare  and 
Felix  Mendelssohn  and  Lars  Porsena 
of  Ciusium  and  Brave  Horatius. 

The  man  that  wears  gray  neckties 
and  is  kind  to  mice  did  have  thinks  like 
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my  thinks.  He  did  say  for  me  to  go 
write  the  fairies  about  it.  And  I  did. 
I  did  write  it  on  a  gray  leaf.  I  put  the 
gray  leaf  in  a  moss-box  at  the  end  of  an 
old  log  near  unto  the  altar  of  Saint 
Louis.  The  man  that  wears  gray  neck- 
ties and  is  kind  to  mice  knows  about 
that  moss-box  where  I  do  put  letters  for 
the  fairies.  He  believes  in  fairies,  too. 
And  we  talk  about  them.  He  does  ask 
me  whQ.t  I  write  to  them  about  and 
what  things  I  have  needs  for  them  to 
bring.  I  do  tell  him,  and  when  the 
fairies  do  leave  the  things  at  the  end  of 
the  old  log,  I  do  take  and  show  them  to 
the  man  that  wears  gray  neckties  and 
is  kind  to  mice.  He  is  so  glad. 

As  I  did  come  back  through  the  near 
woods,  I  did  stop  by  some  grand  fir 
trees  to  pray.  When  one  does  look  looks 
up  at  the  grand  trees  growing  up  most 
to  the  sky,  one  does  always  have  long- 
ings to  pray.  When  I  did  come  on,  I 
did  hear  the  mamma  calling.  When  I 
was  come  to  the  door,  she  made  me  go 
stand  in  the  comer  of  the  woodshed. 
Soon  she  came  out.  She  did  shut  the 
door  tight  behind  her.  Then  she  did 
ask  me  what  for  was  it  I  gave  Jenny 
Strong  such  a  scare,  and  she  did  spank 
me  most  hard.  Now  I  have  sore  feels 
and  I  have  thinks  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  a  cushion  to  sit  on.  And  I  do  have 
wonders  what  it  was  Jenny  Strong  got 
scares  about.  I  think  grown-ups  are 
queer  sometimes. 

When  I  did  go  into  the  house,  all  the 
scares  was  gone  off  Jenny  Strong.  The 
mamma  soon  did  make  me  to  go  imder 
the  bed.  Here  I  print.  Jenny  Strong 
sits  by  the  fire.  She  does  sit  in  a  rock- 
ing-chair with  her  feet  propped  up  on  a 
soap-box.  She  hums  as  she  sits.  She 
crochets  as  she  hums.  She  does  make 
lace  in  a  quick  way.  Now  Jenny  Strong 
and  the  mamma  is  gone  to  the  house  of 
Elsie,  to  see  the  new  baby. 

We  have  lots  on  the  table  to  eat  to- 
night, because  Jenny  Strong  is  come. 


And  most  everything  I  di 
did  make  divides  of  it  f< 
friends.  They  will  all  have 
And  they  will  be  glad.  Tl 
for  all  to  have  a  good  ai 
which  often  is  n't.  I  did 
amount  of  satisfaction  si 
the  supper-table  to-nigh 
time.  I  was  thinking  1: 
mice  will  be  for  the  com 
for  them  —  and  too  Br 
will  have  good  feels  u 
when  he  sees  that  big  be 
birds  will  like  all  the  sc 
on  the  plate  of  Jenny 
can  get  them  before  the  i 
them  to  that  big  gray  cai 
ings  that  the  folks  are  al 
eating. 

I  now  am  not  at  the  tab 
there  for  a  very  little  whi 
under  the  bed.  The  man 
me  away  from  the  table 
long  time  ago.  She  did  s 
from  the  table  because 
Strong  asked  me  if  I  like 
said,  'Yes,  and  the  mf&es 
neck  are  like  the  ruffles  an 
of  the  man  with  the  glove 
made  his  picture.'  Jenny! 
a  queer  look  and  she  said  t< 
*  What  a  naughty  child ! ' 
did  straightway  tell  me  U 
the  bed  and  to  stay  there 

I  so  am.  I  have  feels  Jen 
not  had  seeing  of  the  pictv 
with  the  glove  that  Titian 
thought  it  was  nice  to  tel 
fles  were  like  his.  Theydi< 
I  have  wonders  about  fol 
hard  to  understand.  I  thi 
say  a  little  prayer.  My,  I 
hungry  feels  now!  Theyai 
not  through  yet.  •  I  make  s^ 
my  throat.  It  is  most  ha 
what  I  have  saved  for  my  a 
But  they  will  like  it;  so  I  c 
until  breakfast-time.  In-l 
I  will  have  thinks  and  pr 


(To  be  continued) 
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a  for  democracy,  in 
ovember,  deserved, 
lad,  a  wide  hearing. 
:iaUy  have  read  and 
)  have  taken  new 
good  fight;  others, 
a  vuhierable  spot, 
tied  rejoinders.  On 
>f  more  and  better 
alvation  of  democ- 
^ee.  Beyond  that. 
Is  enough  for  differ- 
Lvowedly  makes  *a 
gramme,'  which  re- 
cessity  of  going  into 

a  school  executive, 
iuct  of  the  public 
my  duty  to  make 
are  told  that  there 
ion  school  with  one 
study,  and  that  we 
common  school  and 
rse  until  the  end  of 
being  a  realizable 
racy  is  a  dream  and 

>  b^in,  perhaps,  by 
r?  Mr.  Sharp  does 
it  democracy  (up  to 
I  consists  in  going  to 
1  studying  the  same 
irds.compulsoryimi- 
ave  always  thought 
as  a  form  of  govern- 
there  was  the  great- 
n  for  individual  de- 
ipulsory  imiformity. 


even  of  a  liberal  course  of  study,  any 
better  than  the  forced  selection  of  a 
vocational  education  which  Mr.  Sharp 
condemns  as  German  and  imdemo- 
cratic?  Is  the  phrase  about  being  cre- 
ated free  and  equal  applicable  to  men- 
tal characteristics?  Was  not  Lincoln 
right  in  stating  that  it  applied  only  to 
the  right  to  *  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness?'  Are  there  not  abstract 
minds  and  practical  minds;  inquisitive 
and  acquisitive  minds;  minds  adapted 
to  languages  and  minds  adapted  to  me- 
chanics? Mr.  Sharp  naively  admits  that 
he  has  not  the  mathematical  faculty. 
Grant,  if  you  like,  that  there  is  a  sin- 
gle ideal  course  of  study  —  will  every 
pupil  take  it?  Isn't  there  food  for 
thought  in  the  story  of  Lowell's  friend 
who  was  going  to  impart  to  the  domes- 
tic duck  the  rare  and  distinctive  flavor 
of  the  wild  fowl  by  feeding  it  wild  cel- 
ery, and  never  lost  faith  in  his  theory 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  'the  damned 
birds  would  n't  eat  it'? 

Education  is  quite  as  much  a  matter 
of  habit  and  attitude  of  mind  as  of  sub- 
ject-matter. One  thing  that  a  school 
owes  every  pupil,  granting  reasonable 
effort  on  the  pupil's  part,  is  a  fair  meas- 
ure of  success.  If  he  is  to  cope  with  the 
problems  he  is  to  face  after  leaving 
school,  he  must  face  them  with  a  con- 
fidence bom  of  success  in  his  school 
life.  The  haunting,  even  if  subcon- 
scious, recollection  of  failure  paves  the 
way  for  more  failures  and,  often,  ulti- 
mate disaster.  I  am  not  pleading  for  a 
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soft  pedagogy  or  for  the  doctrine  of 
interest  in  its  frequently  grotesque 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  I  will  not 
admit  the  virtue  of  the  disciplinary 
type  of  education  that  said  to  the  boy, 
'I  don't  care  what  you  study  as  long 
as  you  hate  it.'  I  contend  merely  that 
most  of  the  unhappiness  in  the  world 
comes  from  trying  to  adjust  at  the 
wrong  level,  and  that  we  see  too  many 
boys  starting  life  with  the  habit  of 
failure  stamped  upon  them,  when  a 
different  course  of  study  would  have 
imparted  useful  knowledge  and  the 
habit  of  success. 

There  was  a  fine  man  whom  I  met 
years  ago  at  a  boys'  club,  who  told  of 
idealists  who  came  expecting  to  meta^ 
morphose  boys  from  the  streets,  and 
went  away  disillusioned  and  disap- 
pointed. He  himself,  he  said,  was  a 
'pessimistic  philanthropist,'  expected 
little,  was  consequently  pleased  with 
small  results,  and  had  kept  at  his  work 
in  that  settlement  some  twenty  years. 
He  recounted  the  case  of  a  boy  he  had 
seen  recently  driving  a  team,  but  driv- 
ing it  well,  and  leading  a  respectable 
life,  as  he  might  not  have  done  but  for 
the  influences  that  had  surrounded 
him.  If  it  is  German  to  analyze  one's 
equipment  for  life,  choose  the  line  that 
promises  the  best  success,  and  train 
one's  self  for  proficiency  in  it,  then  we 
have  found  something  good  in  Ger- 
many at  last.  Note  that  I  said,  *  choose ' ; 
for  the  door  to  all  courses  must  be  open 
to  all  candidates,  under  no  pressure  but 
that  of  wise  and  friendly  counsel. 

The  response  of  the  supposedly  dull 
to  a  congenial  curriculimi  is  extraor- 
dinary. I  know  a  boy  of  whom  the  head 
of  one  of  our  best  classical  schools  said, 
*  He's  a  fine  fellow.  If  you  can  educate 
him  I  wish  you  would;  I  can't.'  He 
had  been  lagging  two  years  behind  the 
normal  school  development  for  boys  of 
his  age.  By  heritage  he  was  destined 
to  be  an  outdoor,  practical  man.   He 


shifted  to  a  school  when 
agriculture  in  a  scienti 
mentary  way.  Presto! 
tory,  and  mathematics  b 
whereas  the  incubus  of  I 
sible  subjects  had  rendi 
alike  intolerable.  I  ha 
recently  of  seeing  a  b 
who  had  failed  in  a  c 
stand  before  a  class  in 
an  hour,  giving  a  lectu 
demonstrations  with  poi 
skill.  That  boy  is  hap] 
time  in  his  sdiool  can 
bent  on  succeeding. 

It  would  be  interestir 
much  of  the  present-da; 
protestant  radicalism  is 
pupils  in  school  into  lir 
which  they  were  never  f 
tent  of  Mr.  Sharp's  own 
is  left  graciously  veile 
But  why  not  science  i 
guage?  The  headmast< 
classical  school  said  rece 
ing  in  this  field  was  s 
taught  to  justify  its  tea 
practice  of  his  school  Ik 
One  science  is  taught  in 
—  well  taught,  as  I  hapj 
though  grudgingly  and 
to  such  colleges  as  insi 
physics,  why  not  chem 
ogy?  Then,  why  not 
agriculture?  Surely  it 
fimdamental  sciences  b> 
and  perhaps,  too,  its  rai 
lead  the  student  to  poi 
lems  of  human  existenc 
will  the  history  of  an  an< 
granting  that  the  title 
commerce'  has  sounde( 
the  ears  of  some  of  us,  d 
that  it  is  possible  to  tes 
geography,  bookkeepini 
and  the  elements  of  th 
derlies  ordinary  busines! 
Many  a  boy  can  be  ke 
school  by  these  studies 
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h1,  disgruntled,  and 
ngle  course  of  study . 
nic  factors,  too.  I 
il  school  some  time 
Id  by  the  head  that 
a  dollar  a  week  in 
most  of  bis  pupils 
ten  coming  to  school 
k.  Unless  we  can 
e  shall  always  be 
at  problem.  Com- 
up  to  a  given  age 
r  it  is  almost  better 
Lan  to  make  of  him 
3ntful  opponents  of 
on  my  visit  a  boy 
mahogany  dining- 
[e  his  own  working 
his  materials,  kept 
f  his  costs  and  his 
urveyed  his  finished 
Eim  thinking  of  that 
or  *life'  and  not  for 
going  out  into  the 
)lf-respecting,  com- 
►y  of  his  type,  held 
uncongenial  course, 
igleader  of  a  gang 
lool  discipline. 
ding  the  best  school 
stry,  it  is  only  too 
lanufacturing  proc- 
L  matter  of  routine 
)  preparation  what- 
ker  no  satisfaction, 
lotion.  True,  there 
nployers  who  will 
ate  their  workmen 
I  because  they  be- 
fact  remains  that ' 
nt  unrest  and  the 
labor  in  industrial 
fact  that  the  work-' 
)loited.  Far  be  it 
)  prepare  boys  for 
mechanical  proc- 
^e  the  principles  of 
echanically  minded 
les  in  the  cellar  or 


in  any  story  of  the  building.  Where  the 
best  results  have  been  attained,  it  has 
usually  been  by  industry  and  the'school 
working  together. 

If  not  one  course  of  study,  shall  there 
be  one  public  school  for  all  pupils?  Mr. 
Sharp  assumes  that  putting  persons  of 
all  kinds  together  in  compulsory  asso- 
ciation leads  inevitably  to  mutual 
understanding  and  respect.  If  it  does, 
put  them  together  by  all  means.  Cap- 
ital and  labor,  rich  and  poor,  American- 
bom  and  foreign-bom  must  come  to 
the  best  possible  understanding  of  each 
other.  But,  in  the  first  place,  they 
won't  necessarily  stay  together.  With- 
in even  the  smallest  group  there  is 
some  choice  of  companions,  and  those 
who  are  congenial  will  drift  together 
and  those  who  are  not  will  drift  apart; 
and  so  far  as  they  are  compelled  unnat- 
urally to  stay  together,  they  are  as 
likely  to  generate  enmity  as  friendship. 
I  am  as  democratic  in  my  feelings  as 
another,  and,  as  I  said,  a  product  of  the 
public  schools.  I  began  in  the  primary 
grades,  with  associates  in  whose  veins 
ran  Irish,  French-Canadian,  N^ro, 
and  Chinese  blood.  I  am  happy  to 
bear  testimony  that  I  found  neither 
meanness  nor  nastiness  in  them,  though 
I  did  in  some  boys  on  my  own  street; 
but  before  I  had  finished  my  high- 
school  course,  difi*erence  in  ability,  in 
aim,  in  heritage  had  separated  me  from 
all  of  them  as  close  companions. 

Even  if  it  is  desirable  to  mix  all  sorts, 
compulsory  attendance  at  the  public 
school  will  not  necessarily  attain  that 
object.  I  know  aristocratic  commun- 
ities where  there  would  not  be  any  of 
the  foreign-bom  —  only  perhaps  the 
occasional  son  of  a  second  or  third 
generation  family  servitor,  and  he 
would  not  leaven  the  lump.  At  the 
other  extreme  is  the  plight  of  a  parent 
who  sought  my  help  recently.  Business 
conditions  compelled  him  to  live  in  a 
manufacturing  town,  and  his  boy  was 
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the  only  one  from  an  English-speaking 
home  in  his  room  at  school.  Heaven 
forbid  that  he  should  listen  to  the  plea 
of  democracy  to  leave  his  boy  there  if 
he  could  afford  to  send  him  elsewhere. 
All  the  others  needed  infinite  time  to 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  the  English 
tongue,  which  he  had  known  from  the 
cradle.  There  was  no  chance  for  him 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  to  develop  his 
talents  to  the  highest  possible  point, 
which  is  quite  as  much  an  essential  of 
democracy  as  is  equality  at  the  polk. 
It  is  an  axiom  of  education  that  pupils 
grouped  together  should  be  not  only  of 
the  same  intellectual  advancement,  but 
of  approximately  the  same  age  and 
physical  development,  lest  the  preco- 
cious pupils  be  bullied  and  the  big,  slow 
ones  be  made  self-conscious.  This  ideal 
is  doubly  hard  of  attainment  where 
native-bom  and  foreign-bom  attend 
the  same  school. 

Again,  the  stream  does  not  rise  higher 
than  its  source.  The  source  of  the  pub- 
lic school  is  the  public  treasury.  The 
reason  that  we  have  the  three-hun- 
dred-dollar teacher  whom  Mr.  Sharp 
deplores  is  that  she  is  as  good  a  teacher 
as  the  conunimity  in  which  she  labors 
is  willing  to  support.  While  one  enlight^ 
ened  man  may  be  willing  to  pay  more, 
he  has  but  one  vote,  and  can  influence, 
at  most,  only  a  few  mora 

n 

The  principal  objections  to  the  pri- 
vate school  I  conceive  to  be  that  it  is 
accessible  to  only  one  class  of  pupils, 
not  always  the  most  worthy,  and  that 
its  cloistered  life  unfits  its  graduates 
for  effective  service  in  a  democracy .  To 
the  first  objection  one  may  retort  that 
many  who  are  unworthy  ride  in  auto- 
mobiles while  their  betters  walk;  yet 
there  is  no  agitation  to  abolish  auto- 
mobiles. This,  however,  is  mere  smart- 
ness of  debate  and  no  real  answer.  Nor 


can  a  categorical  answei 
cause  not  all  private  sch 
same  type.  First,  then 
ming  school,  which  draw 
pupils  who,  by  reason 
other  misfortune,  need  1 
ground  speedily,  togethe 
larger  number  of  the  lazy 
and  immoral,  who  woul< 
collie  for  a  good  time,  I 
sider  it  stupid  to  learn 
themselves  when  they 
brains  of  others.  It  wei 
such  schools  existed,  but 
ligible  in  number  and  d< 
the  conununity  than  to  t 
whose  intellects  they  he] 

Then  there  are  private 
a  Intimate  work  at  a  1^ 
but  necessarily  a  high  oj 
nish  a  superior  article  t 
pay.  The  automobile  cor 
tme.  And  yet  even  the 
schools  see  their  weak 
beside  a  good  friend  at 
such  school  years  ago,  I 
plore  the  fact  that  all  t 
from  the  same  kind  of  I 
their  clothes  in  the  san 
were  going  to  the  same 
There  was  nothing  but  d 
formity.  Recently,  afte 
distinguished  service,  he 
the  school  was  foimded  c 
tion  and  could  not  long  c 

Lastly,  there  are  a  nu] 
emies  and  endowed  scho 
mission  is  easy  for  any 
and  ambition,  where  tu 
low  and  scholarships  mar 
this  is  the  type  to  which  a 
and  it  is  a  healthful  sign  1 
doing  so.  One  school  thi 
been  for  the  rich  only  is 
fund  of  half  a  million  doll 
scholarships  for  worthy  I 
not  pay  the  full  price. 

There  are  as  wide  diff( 
d^^eff  of  isolation  from  tb 
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)me  schools  unfor- 
'  divine  hazard  of 
vant  their  boys  to 
li  they  try  to  incul- 
living  and  talk  a 
le/  they  spoil  the 
a  be  waited  upon, 
ice*  that  the  boy 
is  being  a  famous 
;  a  magnificent  and 

0  charity  when  he 
)f  the  feeling  that 

like  anyone  else, 
3S  and  not  what  he 
there  is  very  little, 
is  possible  in  the 
.  story  of  an  under- 
ocial  position  who 
sm  of  the  *democ- 

'The  boys  went 
Bisters.'  He  did  not 
he  boys  found  him 
ihness  that  is  pos- 
strated  by  what  I 
recently  —  a  boy 
^hool  seated  in  the 
ith  his  feet  sprawl- 
storting  to  an  older 
i  to  move  them  so 
^t  he  was  as  good 
i  do  as  he  chose, 
ures.  First,  let  the 

by  precept  and 
ight  relations  with 
them  be  members, 
chambers  of  com- 
table  and  benevo- 
lem  hold  political 
broad  and  simple 

1  we  need  not  fear 
*oo  great  devotion 
tasks  makes  them, 
shers  of  Latin  or 
tainly  worse  teach- 
lich  is  their  higher 

lie  clientele.  It  is 
\  money  to  endow 
sier  still  for  board- 


ing-schools to  take  day  pupils  from  the 
vicinity  for  little  or  nothing.  There  is 
real  need  of  this,  for  the  public  schools 
of  the  country  are  the  poorest.  Since 
the  buildings  and  faculty  are  already 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  pay 
pupils,  these  day  scholars  cost  the 
school  literally  almost  nothing.  But 
one  must  be  sure  that  the  social  organ- 
ization of  the  school  is  such  that  the 
day  boy  feels  really  at  home,  else  neith- 
er he  nor  the  school  receives  any  bene- 
fit. Every  private  school  shoidd  represent 
a  fair  cross-section  and  not  a  stratum  of 
society.  The  advantage  that  it  confers 
on  the  nation  is  the  superior  education 
•of  a  relatively  small  nimiber  of  pupils. 
It  must  be  certain  to  reach  those  most 
worthy.  We  need  two  things  in  a  de- 
mocracy; the  highest  possible  general 
level  of  education,  and  the  best  possible 
training  for  those  of  superior  ability. 
It  makes  very  little  difference  to  the 
community  if  those  of  ordinary  capacity 
do  not  reach  their  fullest  development; 
but  if  a  destined  leader  in  science  or 
literature  or  public  life  falls  short  of 
what  he  might  have  been,  the  loss  is 
incalculable.  The  private  school  must 
not  only  be  accessible  to  these  poten- 
tial leaders,  regardless  of  social  or 
financial  standing;  it  must  earnestly 
seek  them  by  every  means  possible. 

Lastly,  as  Mr.  Sharp  suggests,  let 
.everyone  work;  not  necessarily  at  a 
trade,  but  at  the  useful  labor  by  which 
we  all  live.  *The  discipline  of  life 
should  come  from  the  normal  acts  of 
living.'  Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  send  able- 
bodied  boys  away  to  school,  to  be  waited 
upon  like  elegant  gentlemen  in  a  club, 
to  have  even  their  tennis  courts  rolled 
and  their  hockey  rinks  cleared  of  snow 
so  that  they,  forsooth,  may  play?  Can 
anything  do  more  to  encourage  snob- 
bery and  contempt  for  labor  and  those 
who  perform  it?  Begin  by  saying, 
'Only  those  may  play  who  will  care  for 
the  playgrounds.'    If  the  afternoon's 
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tennis  or  hockey  or  baseball  is  short- 
ened by  pulling  a  roller  or  wielding  a 
shovel  or  pushing  a  lawn-mower,  the' 
boys  will  have  had  as  much  and  as 
beneficial  exercise,  their  sport  will  be 
the  sweeter  because  it  has  been  earned, 
and  they  will  be  more  self-respecting. 
Next,  let  them  take  full  care  of  their 
rooms,  make  their  beds,  sweep  and 
dust.  The  retort  has  been  made  that 
this  is  woman's  work.  It  is  also,  if  you 
notice,  soldier's  work.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  of  a  single  *goody'  with  our  ex- 
peditionary forces.  Let  the  boys  also 
serve  the  meals,  rich  and  poor  alike 
taking  their  turns,  not  as  servants  who 
stand  always  at  attention,  but  as  mem- 
bers of  a  simple  family  who  put  the 
dishes  on  the  table  and  then  sit  down 
with  the  others.  Even  this  is  not 
enough;  but  the  rest  must  depend  upon 
local  conditions.  If  you  are  imcon- 
vinced  of  the  principle,  try  it.  See  if 
your  boys  are  not  less  likely  to  leave  a 
mess  for  others  to  clear  up;  see  if  they 
are  not  more  courteous  to  their  elders 
and  more  considerate  of  those  less  for- 
tunate than  they. 

Let  me  recount  the  case  of  one  boy 
who  attended  an  ultra-fashionable 
boarding-school.  His  mother,  a  widow, 
became  distressed  because  he  expected 
so  much  of  her,  wanted  her  to  wait  on 
him,  did  n't  see  why  she  could  n't  give 
him  all  sorts  of  luxuries  and  indulgences. 
She  appealed  to  the  master  of  a  school 
where  the  boys  live  under  such  a  regime 
as  I  have  just  described.  She  said,  'Of 
course,  he'll  .hate  it,  but  I  shall  be 
grateful  if  you'll  take  him.'  The  fact 
is,  he  liked  it  from  the  start,  and  became 
quickly  unselfish  and  considerate.  Boys, 
like  grown-ups,  will  accept  as  many 
luxuries  as  they  can  have,  but  they 
admire  most  the  competent,  vigorous 
men  of  their  acquaintance.  They  may 
envy  the  idle  rich,  but  they  idolize  the 
Roosevelts. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  private 


school  is  its  independei 
ally  and  politically.  Wc 
'^evils  of  a  state-fostere< 
Germany.  The  solution 
the  field  by  public  an< 
stitutions.  Educational 
schools  have  made  less  o 
than  they  might.  Th 
slower  to  introduce  ne 
new  methods  of  teachin 
than  the  public  schools, 
by  which  they  have  meai 
efficiency  has  been  too  c 
cess  in  passing  coU^e  ex 
Judged  by  their  fruii 
schools  have  justified  th( 
ing  the  war  their  gradi 
first  to  volunteer;  prac 
were  physically  fit  and  ( 
went.  The  young  office 
army,  a  group  of  men 
patriotism,  physical  fitn< 
vigor,  were  recruited  in  1 
the  private  schools. 

in 

The  experience  of  the 
a  possible  means  of  a 
of  the  desirable  ends  tl 
seeks.  If  difi*erenceofaii 
intellectual  capacity,  dif 
guage,  make  it  undesira 
our  polyglot  populatior 
nine  months  in  the  year  f 
till  they  are  through  higl 
is  still  ground  where  they 
in  a  common  service  fi 
union.  Universal  servic 
sarily  military,  being  la 
and  not  intellectual,  and 
tion,  ofi*ers  advantages  ! 
our  people  together  that 
not  possess.  The  simii 
are  too  long,  and  should  1 
educational  use.  Yet  th( 
adapted  to  a  continual 
book-work.  From  an  ear 
have  the  boys  brought  i 
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the  year.  I  would 
here  include  hygiene, 

formal  exercises  to 
3  and  obedience,  sa- 
>gether  with  talks  by 
n  our  form  of  gov- 
responsibility  to  gov- 
ty ,  and  other  patriotic 

8 1  would  include  the 
try  drill  and  tactics, 
;o  defend  one's  coun- 
d  is  a  supreme  re- 
(i  cannot  be  under- 


taken without  preparation.  We  must 
choose  between  a  large  professional 
army  and  a  larger  body  of  citizens 
physically  fit  and  trained  to  obedience, 
from  which  an  army  can  be  recruited 
in  a  short  time. 

But  I  would  also  include  from  the 
first  some  constructive  service.  Refor- 
estation and  national  highways  imme- 
diately suggest  themselves.  In  render- 
ing concrete  service  to  the  country,  our 
youth  would  gain  in  patriotism.  In 
rendering  it  all  together,  they  would 
learn  lessons  of  democracy. 


SPRING  IN  THE  STUDY 


BY  OLIVE  TILPORD   DARGAN 


I 


The  winter  has  groum  so  still, 
I  can  pause  and  jduck  what  I  will 
From  the  arms  of  Time  as  he  goes. 
All  the  poem^  with  beauty  halfJiid^ 
Yet  touching  my  haste  like  a  rose. 
May  Sail  to  me  now  if  I  hid. 

There* s  the  book  whose  pages  shall  read 

Like  the  hearts  of  old  friends,  who  will  need 

For  its  quaint  flowered  paths  no  guide. 

And  into  the  late,  sweet  night 

Will  smile  as  they  lay  it  aside  — 

The  book  that  they  once  meant  to  vmie; 

And  one  thai  may  haunt  a  strange  road. 
Like  a  voice  blown  low  from  a  wood. 
And  be  song  to  the  umnderer  there 
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Till  the  inn  it  a  dark  iking  and  cold. 
And  the  night  is  a  rocf-iree  dear. 
And  the  moon  hit  hearth  of  vjarm  gold; 
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And  that  other  whose  mueic  may  be 

As  a  flight  of  birds  to  the  sea; 

To  the  far  island  beaches  made  brave 

With  the  feet  of  to-morrows;  where  strain 

The  lifters  of  stone  from  the  grave 

Of  the  world  we  have  dreamed  us  and  slain, 

n 

What  is  this  sudden  gayety  that  shakes  the  grayest  bo 
A  voice  is  calling  fieldward  —  't  is  time  to  start  the  pl< 
To  set  the  furrows  rolling,  while  all  the  old  crows  nod; 
And  deep  as  life,  the  kernel,  to  cut  the  golden  sod. 
The  pen  —  let  nations  have  it;  —  we'll  plough  a  while 

When  half  the  things  that  must  be  done  are  greater  tfa 
And  half  the  things  that  must  be  done  are  smaller  thai 
And  poorest  gifts  are  dear  to  bum  on  altars  unreveale( 
Like  music  comes  the  summons,  the  challenge  from  th( 
'They  tread  immortal  measure  who  make  a  mellow  fielc 


The  planet's  rather  pleasant,  alluring  in  its  way; 
But  let  the  ploughs  be  idle,  and  none  of  us  can  stay. 
Here's  where  there  is  no  doubting,  no  ghosts  uncertain 
A-traveling  with  the  plough  beam,  beneath  the  sailing 
Cutting  the  furrow  deep  and  true  where  Destiny  will  -^ 
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y  of  my  convalescent 
'ew  to  a  close.  I  was 
pairs  of  stairs,  carry- 
^Uo  back  to  its  home, 
ited  by  a  stranger.  He 
on  in  a  semi-military, 
blouse,  and  a  semi- 
ecclesiastical  cap.  He 
ly  with  deep-set  eyes, 
syes  of  an  enthusiast, 
chably  behind  small, 
itacles. 

!,  'I  demand  pardon, 
that?' 
what  I  held  under  my 

»nsieur,'  I  returned  in 
:  French. 

twear 

»  flamed  even  more 
I  to  me  that  my  cross- 
^  of  those  engaging  and 
Is  whom  one  cannot 
from  the  first.  I  ex- 
ugh  my  recent  experi- 
hes  had  not  conduced 
and  maintenance  of  a 
ble  to  that  of  Pablo 

loed  in  the  realms  of  gold, 
quartets  and  trios  seen: 
g  orgies  had  I  been  — ' 

!*  cried  the  ecclesias- 
retching  forth  two  fin- 
)  if  in  benediction.  De- 
n  the  little  face,  and 
I  bristled  determinedly, 
aade.  Let  me  entreat 
id  save  me  from  de- 


*The  poor  fellow,*  thought  I,  *is  mad. 
Much  enthusiasm  has  addled  his  brain. 
Or  perhaps  it's  on  account  of  the  war.' 
I  began  to  realize  that  this  was  a  dark 
and  lonely  stair,  and  that  it  would  be  as 
well  to  humor  the  stranger.  So  I  said 
sympathetically,  *0f  course,  I'll  save 
you  from  destruction  —  that  is,  if  I'm 
up  to  it.  You  must  tell  me  how  the 
thing  can  be  managed.' 

'Know,  then,'  returned  the  little 
man,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  entire 
five-feet-four,  'that  I  am  the  Abbe 
Quillper.  On  the  morrow  I  produce  and 
conduct,  for  the  first  time  on  the  Azure 
Coast,  the  opera  of  Joseph  in  Egypt 
by  the  immortal  M^ul.  Alas!  at  this 
the  eleventh  hour,  my  violoncello  lies 
stricken  with  the  Spanish  influenza.' 

'Is  the  flu,  then,  spreading  to  the  in- 
strumental world?'  I  inquired  sooth- 
ingly. 'I  knew  the  'cello  was  almost 
human,  but  really  — ' 

'It  is  the  instrumentalist,'  said  the 
abb6  hastily,  'who  lies  stricken.  Be- 
hold, I  have  ground  to  a  powder  the 
soles  of  my  boots  in  running  about  Nice 
to  find  another  'cellist.  Vain  quest!  All 
are  either  struggling  in  the  throes  of 
over-work,  or  lie  in  the  clutches  of  the 
epidemic.  I  know  not  in  which  direc- 
tion to  turn.    Voilh! ' 

The  abb6  showed  me  the  southern  ex- 
posure of  his  off  foot.  He  had  spoken 
the  truth.  He  was  on  his  uppers!  It 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  little 
man  was  not  mad. at  all,  only  desperate. 
I  leaned  against  the  balustrade  and 
summarized  the  situation.  Joseph  was 
a  musical  character  whom  hitherto  I 
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had  encountered  neither  in  nor  out  of 
Egypt.  This  astonishing  stranger  pro- 
posed that,  as  sole  'cellist  of  heaven 
alone  knew  what  orchestra,  chorus,  and 
band  of  protagonists,  I  should  read 
Joseph  at  sight,  without  rehearsing,  and 
at  the  premise  performance.  Truly  a 
dubious  proposaJ! 

On  the  other  hand,  what  untold  pos- 
sibilities it  opened  up  in  the  line  of 
vagabond  musical  adventure!  Were 
ihe  stranger  mad  or  sane,  here  was  a 
sporting  proposition  ideally  calculated 
to  inflame  the  imagination  of  the  true 
liddler  errant. 

'Abb6,' cried  I  to  the  surprising  Quill- 
per,  *I'm  your  man!' 

Early  the  following  afternoon,  'cello 
and  I  drove  up  to  the  appointed  num- 
ber. At  the  very  outset  I  was  forced  to 
confess  that  the  place  looked  more  like 
a  tenement  than  an  opera  house,  and 
my  fears  for  the  sanity  of  Quillper  were 
revived.  Up  many  dingy  flights  I  toil- 
ed, seeking  for  Joseph  and  fearing  a  sell. 
At  length,  on  a  door,  I  saw  the  abbe's 
card. 

A  lady  one  hundred  years  of  age  an- 
swered my  knock.  She  was  bowed  b^ 
neath  the  weight  of  at  least  fifty  of 
them.  I  thought  that  she  seemed  a  fit 
companion  for  the  pyramids,  and  in- 
quired if  this  were  Egypt. 

'One  little  moment,  monsieur,  and  I 
will  conduct  you  thither.' 

She  donned  a  bonnet  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  Sphinx,  and  tottered 
forth  in  the  lead.  A  curious  pair  we 
must  have  looked,  promenading  down 
that  chic  boulevard,  the  Sam-Browne- 
belted  six-feet-one  of  American  officer 
clutching  the  exceedingly  French  chem- 
ise of  an  Italian  'cello,  piloted  by  the 
four-feet-nothing  of  the  Sphinx,  who 
was  bent  double  the  better  to 

Curiously  inspect  ber  lasting  home. 

An  apparently  vast  throng  was  strug- 
gling for  admittance  to  a  small  build- 


ing. '  Behold  the  opera  ho 
Sphinx,  and  vanished. 

I  formed  myself  into  wl 
player  would  have  called ' 
^  and  preceded  the  'cello  inU 
Four  hundred  of  the  nat 
were  jamming  a  parochial 
Abb^  Quillper  extricated 
me  from  the  mob,  greet 
mingled  affection  and  re 
stalled  me  in  the  sharp  ar 
the  port  railing  of  the  ore! 

We  musicians  were  jami 
with  such  strict  economy  < 
my  up-bow  speared  a  sec 
painfully  in  the  lumbar  i 
my  down-bow  played  the  i 
the  other  'celUst,  a  char 
seventeen.  After  the  ove 
however,  it  became  clear  tl 
manage  to  play  my  part  y 
tinuous  down-bow,  it  woi 
for  the  musical  quality  c 
The  more  I  interfered  wit 
ties  of  my  bull-fiddling  c 
more  would  I  contribute  t 
well-being  of  Joseph  in  Eg 
lad  could  be  counted  up 
tainty  to  do  only  one  thin^ 
was  to  play  the  wrong  not( 
place.  As  for  playing  the 
any  time,  wrong  or  righi 
would  be  as  unattainable 
would  be  for  the  Abbe  Qui 
old  and  apathetic,  or  for  t 
appear  young  and  sprightl 

I  now  saw  that  the  abb^ 
with  a  broadly,  though  not  1 
phetic  vision  in  declaring 
be  the  only  'cellist  in  the  oi 
might  safely  have  gone  fu 
was  the  only  bass  voice  ir 
treble  throng  of  instrumer 
excepting  my  colleagues, 
that  memorable  afternoon 
force  in  inducing  him  b 
nuendo,  entreaty,  cajolery 
by  threats  of  personal  viol 
only  the  rests.    At  length, 
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of  the  general  effect,  I 
lit  the  nice  lad,  far  from 
efforts,  turned  pages  for 
3al8  of  fire  on  my  head, 
ched  them  with  bottles  of 
!  brought  me  during  the 

idor  compels  me  to  refer 
eaks  of  the  sick,  the  per- 
almost  as  well  as  was  to 
mder  the  circumstances, 
mes  that  afternoon,  de- 
shevist  activities  of  my 
lid  we  come  to  absolute 
e  and  determine  and  gird 
(T  for  the  fray,  and  begin 
the  letter  Q. 

a  fourth  time,  though, 
have  been  somewhat  bet- 
sased,  or  at  least,  deter- 
iras  when  the  Children  of 
do  a  grand  triumphal 
I  a  stage  at  least  fifteen 
t  in  expanse.  The  comet 
limself  with  a  truly  bril- 
Taking  their  cue  almost 
the  cornet,  the  Children 
ained  by  the  boy  Benja^ 
th  thegreatestconfidence 
I,  to  sing  something  in 
irport  of  which  I  could  not 
ly  because  I  was  count- 

'  the  orchestra  came  in. 
s  we  took  in  the  nature 
we  were  emitting,  we  ex- 
5s  of  dazed  bewilderment, 
1  with  consternation.  We 
i  a  different  key!  Simeon, 
it  he  was,  winced  pain- 
atrd  of  the  Patriarch  Ja^ 
[  with  a  profound  emo- 
Benjamin  grew  paler  by 
s,  but  he  did  not  falter, 
m  at  us  with  an  expres- 
)f  the  poilu  in  the  poster 
*They  shall  not  pass!' 
y  previous  painful  ex- 
I  amateur  orchestras,  I 


saw  in  a  flash  what  had  happened,  and 
swore  under  my  breath  that  no  cornet- 
ist  ought  to  be  allowed  at  large  without 
a  keeper.  This  one,  with  the  absent- 
mindedness  of  true  genius,  had  inserted 
in  his  instrument  the  short  B-flat  shank 
instead  of  the  long  A  shank  which  had 
been  prescribed  for  him  by  the  immor- 
tal Mehul  when  inspiration  from  on 
high  had  guided  his  quill  through  the 
gross  darkness  of  Egypt. 

Anarchy  now  reigned  supreme.  I 
endeavored  to  become  the  man  of  the 
hour  and  jump  into  the  breach.  The 
plan  I  formed  was  to  reconcile  conflict- 
ing interests  by  transposing  my  part  to 
the  exalted  key  of  the  cornet  and  of 
Israel,  and  then,  by  a. gradual  subsid- 
ence, comparable  to  that  of  the  primor- 
dial ocean  when  it  sank,  revealing  the 
continents,  to  lead  the  vocalists  down 
to  the  more  mundane  levels  of  the  or- 
chestra. At  least,  I  hoped  to  find  some 
grounds  of  compromise  between  the 
belligerents.  That  hope  proved  ^  ain. 
And  to  this  day  I  am  sure  that  our  au- 
dience is  convinced  that  M^ul,  when 
he  really  tries,  can  be  fully  as  modern 
a  composer  as  any  Bloch  or  Schoenberg 
or  Stravinsky  of  them  all. 

As  became  a  stage  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  abb6,  the  buskined  boards  re- 
mained entirely  free  from  all  authentic 
petticoats.  When  I  found  my  way  be- 
hind the  scenes  during  the  first  enir'actey 
I  sought  in  vain  for  the  gay  Mrs.  Poti- 
phar,  nor  could  I  discover  dancing  girls 
or  Nile  maidens  or  a  daughter  of  any  of 
the  Pharaohs.  It  was  all  strictly  stag. 
But  I  distributed  cigarettes  iimA^came^ 
with  impartial  hand  to  the  children  of 
light  and  of  darkness,  and  noted  that 
even  the  virtuous  Joseph  did  not  repulse 
the  offer  of  an  Egyptian  Deity. 

All  the  time  I  marveled  more  and 
more  and  was  astonished  in  spirit  at  the 
versatility  of  that  myriad-minded  man, 
the  Abbe  Quillper^  During  the  first  act 
I  had  noticed  that  thb  maestro,  when- 
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ever  the  music  ceased  for  so  much  as 
ten  measures  in  slow  time,  or  twenty  in 
fast,  always  instantly  cast  down  his 
baton  and  doubled  for  the  stage  door 
withgrimdetermination,  elbowing  aside, 
with  a  technique  evidently  begotten  of 
long  practice,  the  throng  that  blocked 
the  side  passage,  a  few  of  whom  reposed 
habitually  on  the  back  of  my  neck.  I 
now  saw  why  this  economy  of  time. 
The  man  was  leading,  not  a  double, 
but  a  quintuple  life.  If  he  had  been  a 
sea-faring  person,  he  might  well  have 
claimed,  in  the  words  of  the  lamented 
Gilbert,  — 

Oh,  I  am  the  cook  and  the  captain  bold. 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 

And  the  bo'sun  tight,  and  the  midahipmite. 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

I  now  perceived  the  nature  of  the 
activities  he  must  have  been  engaged  in 
during  these  brief  excursions.  When  I 
first  arrived  in  the  wings,  he  was  busily 
enveloping  the  chorus  in  flowing  drap- 
eries of  orange,  scarlet,  and  royal  pur- 
ple. His  poilu-postman's  coat  of  many 
colors  had  been  cast  aside,  and  he  was 
now  'transpiring'  so  freely  that  his 
earnest  little  beard  was  quite  moist. 
Then,  moving  so  swiftly  that  the  sight 
scarce  could  follow  him  in  his  flight,  he 
made  one  convulsive  leap,  dragged  a 
tall  ladder  from  a  recess,  seized  a  ham- 
mer, armed  himself  to  the  teeth  with 
tacks,  and  began  tacking  up  a  back- 
drop consisting  of  the  Sahara  Desert, 
the  Pyramids,  an  obelisk  or  two,  and  a 
sphinx  closely  resembling  the  good  lady 
who  had  conducted  me  thither. 

From  that  eminence,  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  tacks,  he  successfully 
composed  a  difi*erence  that  had  arisen 
between  Gad  and  the  progenitor  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  in  re  the  equit- 
able division  of  a  joint  bottle  of  beer. 
(Bearing  in  mind  a  painful  but  quickly 
smothered  commotion  which  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  act  among 
the  ranks  of  the  bare-footed  Children  of 


Israel,  I  sometimes  won 
lecting  these  emotions 
whether,  before  the  ct 
those  tacks  had  been  ret 
well-trod  stage.) 

With  his  own  hands 
clutched,  carried,  and  i 
the  bath-chair  in  the  d 
the  Patriarch  Jacob  (a( 
recline  at  the  dramatic 
his  son  Joseph  (aged  10) 
him  the  news  of  their  no 
No  sooner  was  this  a/att 
purple  and  streaming,  t 
per  rushed  forth  with  a 
into  the  presence  of 
groundlings,  buttoning 
man's  raiment  as  he  n 
brandished  the  baton  i 
manner  —  and  the  fun  ¥ 
I  blushed.  'And  this,* 
a  pang  of  shame,  'is  tl 
genius  whom  I  put  doy 
earlier  than  yesterday  al 
after  all,  I  was  oomforti 
that  even  Lombroso  had 
led  into  supposing  Pams 
lam  twin  peaks. 

When  the  curtain  fina 
scene  of  touching  but  trii 
position  of  all  conflict 
reached  out  my  hand  for 
my  'cello  with  a  sigh  of 
lief.  For  four  mortal  hoi 
pent  in  the  stifling  .a 
Egypt.  I  yearned  for  a 
vital  airs  of  the  Azure  Cc 
I  was  late  for  a  tea. 

*Un  moment^*  interpt 
league.  'Do  you  not  wis! 
MarseUlaisef* 

Why,  of  course  I  *d  awj 
I  the  only  American  pi 
imiform  besides? 

At  that  point  of  the  pi 
Abb6  QuiUper  showed 
facet  of  his  versatile  natu 
ed  a  chair,  and  for  somi 
harangued  the  crowd  v 
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,  I  ciui  understand  French 
m.  the  speaker  does  not  ex- 
ye  miles  per  hour.  Alas! 
hitting  up  a  good  sixty, 
eyed  itself  to  my  strain- 
\e  was  that  a  collection 
be  taken  up  in  favor  of 
y  worthy  object,  the  pre- 
(vhich  I  shall  never  know, 
^be  bounded  like  a  young 
is  chair,  seized  the  post- 
astical  head-dress,  and 
"sonally  to  every  man, 
:hild  present.  Since  the 
rtain  un  moment  nearly 
in  length  had  elapsed. 
;tised  elbows,  the  abb6 
ito  the  wings.  Prom  my 
le  extreme  flank  of  the 
endowed  as  I  was  by  an 
Providence  with  a  long 
e  neck,  which  I  now 
eld  that  myriad-minded 
the  grease-paint  from 
untenances  of  the  Child- 
he  abb6,  leaving  human 
ike.  He  rapped  so  loudly 
[lat  he  cracked  his  baton, 
urse  and  impassioned  but 
^ns  to  an  invisible  electri- 
>dy  was  on  the  qui  vive. 
ot  of  the  programme,  in 
ood:  — 

S  X  LA  FRANCE  ET 
LA  MARSEILLAISE 

e  curtain  finally  rolled  up 
ic  height,  we  beheld  the 
each  imder  his  own  flag, 
^rformance  of  the  French 
lacked  volume,  so  com- 
ve  all  stupefied  by  the 


beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  spectacle. 

I  reached  for  the  chemise,  but  felt 
a  detaining  hand  on  my  arm.  *  Encore 
la  Marseillaise! '  whispered  my  fellow 
•ceUo. 

*  All  rightl'  I  played  with  a  will,  fak- 
ing an  even  richer  bass  than  the  first 
time,  when  I,  too,  had  been  slightly 
overcome  by  what  I  had  seen  on  the 
stage.  We  made  an  end. 

*Now  then,*  shouted  the  good  abb6 
(I  give  the  gist  of  his  utterance),  'all 
together,  chant  yet  again  the  Marseil- 
laise, and  put  your  backs  into  it  this 
time!' 

But  when  we  were  through  putting 
our  backs  into  it,  I  did  not  even  make 
a  pass  for  the  chemise.  I  had  lost  hope. 
Nor  was  my  state  of  mind  imjustified. 
Eleven  times,  hand-running,  by  actual 
count,  did  we  perform  the  national 
hymn  of  France! 

At  length  the  abb6,  definitively  cast- 
ing down  his  ruined  baton,  made  for 
the  stage  door  at  top  speed.  To  my 
surprise  and  no  small  embarrassment, 
however,  he  did  not  burst  as  usual  into 
the  wings.  Instead,  he  stopped  directly 
behind  me,  leaned  over  the  railing  of 
the  orchestra,  flung  his  arms  about  my 
neck,  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks  and  ac- 
claimed me  distinctly  before  the  inter- 
ested audience  as  the  savior  of  Joseph, 
the  Children  of  Israel,  the  science  of 
four-part  harmony,  and  the  immortal 
M6hul.  And,  working  up  to  an  impas- 
sioned climax,  *  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant 
Amtricain^^  said  he,  *will  you  not  deign 
to  bear  me  company  around  the  corner? 
There,  on  the  sidewalk  before  the  Caf6 
de  Monte  Carlo,  shall  I  invite  you  to 
join  together  with  me  in  an  aphritif. 
Thanks  to  you,  Egypt  is  saved!' 
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It  was  during  the  war.  Ahmed 
Djemal  Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Syria  and 
Minister  of  the  Marine  in  the  clever  but 
infamous  Ottoman  Cabinet,  had  been 
visiting  the  American  Collie  at  Beirdt. 
For  some  time  previous  he  had  been  tak- 
ing note  of  the  record  of  our  graduates, 
and  he  made  this  request:  'I  want  to 
send  to  your  Collie,  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks,  Jamil  Bey,  whom  I  have  recent- 
ly appointed  Director  of  the  newly 
established  Saladin  University  in  Jeru- 
salem. I  wish  him  to  live  among  your 
teachers  and  students,  to  study  your 
methods,  and  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  secret  of  the  success  which  your 
graduates  have  attained.' 

Jamil  Bey  came.  He  did  not  stay  six 
weeks,  but  he  made  good  use  of  his 
brief  sojourn.  He  was  a  man  of  intelli- 
gent, alert,  and  serious  mind.  His  first 
survey  of  our  campus,  our  buildings,  our 
equipment  (and  they  are  not  insignifi- 
cant) brought  him  ahnost  to  despair. 
*How  can  we  hope,'  he  exclaimed,  *to 
compete  with  all  this?' 

I  assured  him  that  the  growth  of  the 
Collie  had  been  slow;  that  it  had  taken 
fifty  years  to  reach  our  present  strength. 
'But  we  are  here,'  I  continued,  'not  as 
rivals ;  we  are  here  to  share  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East  the  best  things  we  have 
in  the  West,  or  rather  to  exchange  the 
best  things  that  East  and  West  have 
received.  For  the  whole  world  needs 
the  whole  world.  We  wish,  moreover, 
to  promote  and  not  retard  the  native 
educational   enterprises  in   the  Near 
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East.  In  fact,'  I  added 
pose  to  render  ourselves 
able,  but,  as  soon  as  po 
bUy  and  we  shall  go  el 
soon  as  the  ideals  of  ei 
life  cherished  by  us  an 

In  my  study,  a  little  I 
deeper  things.  His  eag 
the  hidden  roots  of  our 
increasingly  apparent, 
asked  about  the  religi 
for  he  knew  of  the  astc 
of  religious  sects  represc 
dent  body.  I  told  him 
was  'Frankness  and  | 
every  student's  theologi 
opinions  were  sympathi 
•ed.  I  illustrated  our  a 
matters  by  telling  him  1 
—  missionary  and  Chri 
joins  every  year  witl 
Druze,  and  Behai  sti 
religious  celebration  oi 
birthday. 

The  scene  is,  indeed 
have  in  mind  the  last 
great  throng  of  reven 
Sunnis  and  Shiites; 
sheikhs  scattered  throu| 
the  low  chanting  of  the  ] 
ous  and  restrained  orati 
ly  censored  by  the  M 
themselves  and  thus  re 
unnecessary  any  furthc 
the  College  authorities, 
address,  given  by  a  resp< 
the  Collie,  the  speakei 
that,  as  a  representati\ 
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le  is  glad  to  have  a  sym- 
in  all  efforts  to  strength- 

of  righteousness  in  the 
ig  the  splendid  democra- 
led  in  early  times  among 
selves,  —  no  rights  with- 
of  color,  poverty,  or  so- 
and  commending  Omar's 
iration  upon  becoming 
iod,  he  that  is  weakest 
lall  be  in  my  sight  the 
il  I  have  vindicated  for 
;  but  him  that  is  strong- 

as  the  weakest,  until  he 
the  laws,'  he  pleads  that 
lid  not  only  be  maintain- 
lems  to-day  but  extended 
to  embrace  all  mankind. 

retain  the  sense  of  the 
d  asserted  in  the  Koran's 
e,  *God  is  closer  to  you 
artery  of  your  neck.'  He 
y  should  remain  true  to 
ijunction  as  to  intoxicat- 
t  just  this  epoch  when 
es  are  grappling  with  the 
>lism.  Characterizing  as 
lius  the  Moslem  custom 
L  to  prayer  through  the 
lan  voice,  rather  than  by 
beautiful  as  these  are,  he 
idents.  Christian  as  well 
turn  their  thoughts  God- 
immons  of  the  muezzin. 
5  pleads  for  an  ever  deep- 
irpretation  of  the  word 
er^-where  it  shall  connote 
onal,  intelligent  submis- 
II  of  God  in  body,  mind, 
1  thus  stand  for  a  true 
inversion. 

nd  to  the  recital  of  other 
hich  I  gave  of  the  atti- 
llege  toward  his  own  and 
istian  beliefs,  Jamil  Bey 
r^ondering  and  deepening 
opened  his  heart.  *We 
,'  he  cried,  'all  along  the 
ally  in  the  training  of  our 


Moslem  religious  leaders.  We  are  grop- 
ing in  the  dark  and  we  need  a  helping 
hand.' 

It  was  stretched  out  to  him.  In  the 
earnest  conversation  that  followed,  I 
referred  to  the  difficulties  which  the 
Christian  Church  had  experienced  and 
was  still  exf)eriencing  in  adopting  the 
scientific  method  of  studying  the  Bible 
as  represented  by  the  principles  of  the 
Lower  and  the  Higher  Criticism,  and  I 
dwelt  upon  the  final  necessity  confront- 
ing every  religion  of  vindicating  its 
truth  by  an  appeal  to  the  inner  author- 
ity of  a  spiritual  experience  rather  than 
to  an  external  and  mechanical  norm. 
S^Tnpathetically,  but  frankly,  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that,  as  the  orthodox  Mos- 
lem belief  concerning  the  inspiration  of 
the  Koran  w^s  more  mechanical  and 
rigid  tban  any  of  the  current  theories 
regarding  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
his  task  would  not  be  a  light  one. 

The  subject  was  renewed  at  other  in- 
terviews. I  hope  he  got  some  help.  At 
least  he  took  vvith  him,  for  detailed 
study  in  his  Theological  School  at 
Jerusalem,  the  latest  catalogue  I  had  of 
a  leading  American  theological  semin- 
ary, with  its  noble  programme  of  up- 
to-date  theological  discipline,  with  its 
outlook  wide  as  truth,  with  its  sym- 
pathy for  all  religious  aspiration. 

Well,  the  Saladin  University  of  Jeru- 
salem has  disappeared  and  disappeared 
forever;  and  Jamil  Bey  has  disappeared 
(I  hope  not  forever:  he  was  a  charming 
and  earnest  gentleman) ;  but  the  episode 
just  related  serves  to  indicate  the  spirit 
in  which  many  a  modem  missionary  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  is  to-day  working 
out  his  task.  Missionary,  I  repeat,  for 
this  College  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College  of  Beirut,  is  a 
distinctly  missionary  institution,  typi- 
cal of  other  missionary  colleges  and 
missionary  enterprises.  It  has  not,  to 
be  sure,  the  earmarks  of  the  traditional 
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missionary  project.  But  while  bending 
every  endeavor  to  give  its  students  a 
sound,  modem  education  that  shall 
make  them  efficient  doctors,  dentists, 
pharmacists,  teachers,  merchants,  en- 
gineers, trained  nurses,  it  does  not  con- 
sider its  task  as  really  begun — certainly 
not  as  ended — until  it  has  made  known 
to  its  students  that  which  it  holds  to 
be  of  supreme  worth  in  life:  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Christian  Ideal  as  the  best 
means  of  fitting  a  man  to  play  a  worthy 
part  in  the  great  drama  of  Ufe. 

Just  what  this  expression  —  the 
Christian  Ideal  —  connotes  to  the  mod- 
em missionary  will  be  indicated  later; 
but  just  now  I  wish  to  make  it  as  clear 
as  possiUe  that  so  deeply,  nay,  so  pas- 
sionately, does  the  College  believe  in 
the  value  of  its  conception  of  the  Mes- 
sage of  Jesus  to  the  world,  that  it  would 
fain  persuade  its  students  to  absorb  and 
assimilate,  on  the  athletic  field,  in  the 
classroom,  in  their  social  and  religious 
life,  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
live,  in  their  temples,  synagogues,  and 
mosques,  in  the  forum,  the  counting- 
house,  everywhere,  this  Ideal.  That 
way  lies  the  fullest  life,  the  deepest  joy, 
the  sweetest  peace,  the  tmest  success. 

This,  then,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the 
raison  JCHre  of  the  College's  foundation. 
Its  classic  expression  took  form  in  the 
words  of  Daniel  Bliss,  the  first  presi- 
dent, when,  at  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  of  CoU^e  Hall  fifty  years  ago,  he 
said,  *The  College  is  for  all  conditions 
and  classes  of  men,  without  reference  to 
color,  nationality,  race,  or  religion.  A 
man,  white,  black,  or  yellow.  Christian, 
Jew,  Mohammedan,  or  Heathen,  may 
enter  and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of 
the  institution  for  three,  four,  or  eight 
years,  and  go  out  believing  in  one  God 
or  many  gods  or  no  God;  but  it  will  be 
impossible  for  anyone  to  continue  with 
us  long  without  knowing  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth  and  our  reasons  for 
that  belief.' 


n 

The  Modern  Mission 
privileged  to  live  in  an  i 
flood  of  light  has  been 
God's  processes  of  creatic 
the  scientific  method,  he 
his  studies  in  thq  broad  a 
lution,  in  Comparative  I 
history  and  the  philosop 
in  the  history  of  civili: 
Lower  and  Higher  Critici 
as  never  before  that  a  r 
belief  powerfully  afiect 
happiness,  usefulness, 
salvation.  He  has  scants 
the  superficial  view  whid 
so  long  as  a  man  is  hone 
difi*erence  what  he  believ 
suaded  that  Christ's  me£ 
nite  and  distinct  message, 
the  knowledge  of  facts  a^ 
tianity  respects  all  tha 
Buddhism;  but  Christi 
Buddhism.  Christianity 
manism,  it  is  not  Moh 
however  near  these  religi 
in  some  of  their  teachingi 
ings  of  Christ.  It  is  a  ( 
sage,  based  upon  a  parti 
to  the  universe,  explicit 
unique.  Men  may  reject 
jecting  it,  they  must  rej< 
that  is  a  definite  interpr 
great  mysteries  surround 

Moreover,  while  painf 
the  glaring  defects  of  Chr 
with  every  disposition  t 
generous  in  his  judgmei 
vinced  as  never  before  t 
ence  of  the  best  of  other 
the  individual,  the  home, 
been  incontestably  far  les 
that  exerted  by  Christian 
tain  that  the  Christian 
world  is  so  superior  to  all 
to  make  it  infinitely  wort] 
claim  this  view  to  the  utte 
the  earth. 
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he  is  in  full  accord 
>rs.  But  his  studies 
1  have  forced  him  to 
m.  He  dpoB  not  be- 
lity  is  the  sole  chan- 
L  divine  and  saving 
reyed.  And  this  per- 
I  ungrudgingly  and 
at  once  enlarges  his 
».  All  men  who  are 
;  God  and  who  are 
lers  to  God  become 
1  his  fellow  workers. 
Las  a  new  conception 
jrod's  spirit  over  the 
i\  which  ever  retains 
image,  in  which  the 
jth  every  man  that 
>rld  *  is  never  wholly 
itly  he  dares  to  ap- 
is' pregnant  discov- 
ivorketh  hitherto  — 

id  thus  working,  he 
new  humility  that, 
>  give,  he  has  not  a 
rom  men  of  other 
i  element  so  promi- 
ligions;  a  becoming 
"esence  of  the  great 
L  sense  of  the  near- 
^tion  of  theimport- 

iception  of  the  work 
rid  has  a  profound 
sionary's  method  of 
Christian  message, 
to  combat  the  error 
•ge  in  the  creeds  of 
anxious  to  find  the 
which  so  often  that 
rted  expression.  He 
It,  not  solely  to  cr&- 
all  men  with  a  new 
1  mosques  and  tem- 
BS  as  well  as  for  all 
preach  wherever  he 
ks  the  truth,  but  he 
try  of  harsh  phrases. 


Herealizesthatsuch  words  as'heathen,' 
'infidel,*  'heretic,*  'pervert,'  are  not 
brotherly  words.  The  mere  word  'cru- 
sade' makes  some  of  my  Moslem  stu- 
dents white  with  anger.  I  have  known 
men  who  are  separated  indefinitely 
from  the  gospel's  influence  just  because 
of  these  infelicitous,  these  poisonous 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  how  richly 
beautiful  is  Christ's  vocabulary  in  this 
connection:  the  seed,  the  light,  the 
leaven,  the  spring,  the  life! 

I  shall  never  foiget  how  close  we 
came  to  having  a  riot  at  the  Collie  be- 
cause of  a  supposed  insult  leveled  at  the 
Koran.  For  thirty  years  a  slurring  ref- 
erence to  Confucius  was  remembered 
against  a  veteran  worker  in  China.  The 
modem  missionary,  profiting  by  these 
warnings,  rejects  epiUiets  however  tell- 
ing if  they  are  not  quite  just.  He  with- 
holds arguments  which,  Uie  tables  turn- 
ed, he  would  not  think  fair  or  generous 
if  applied  to  his  own  belief.  He  seeks  to 
practise,  with  a  new  sense  of  its  import- 
ance, the  Golden  Rule. 

Coming  in  contact  with  men  who  are 
as  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  own 
faiths  as  the  missionary  is  of  his,  his 
appeal  to  them  must  be  upon  the  com- 
mon basis  of  absolute  fidelity  to  truth. 
He  must  strive  to  be  unflinchingly, 
scrupulously  honest  in  his  own  intellect- 
ual processes  and  habits.  Our  students 
at  Beirfit  are  repeatedly  reminded  of 
Coleridge's  great  aphorism,  applicable 
to  all  religions  as  well  as  Christianity: 
'He  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity 
better  than  truth  will  proceed  by  lov- 
ing his  own  sect  or  church  better  than 
Christianity,  and  end  by  loving  himself 
better  than  all.'  In  all  our  classes,  and 
especially  in  our  Bible  classes,  there  is 
a  tradition  of  absolutely  imtrammeled 
inquiry;  and  woe  be  to  the  teacher 
who  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  sup- 
pressing or  fumbling  question  and  an- 
swer, however  blunt,  embarrassing,  or 
indiscreet  the  inquiry  may  seem  to  be. 
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Indeed,  a  chief  advantage  which  a  col- 
lege offers  the  missionary  as  a  rich  field 
for  his  activity  lies  in  the  fact  that  here 
he  has  as  his  constituency  a  picked  body 
of  youth,  the  future  leaders  of  their 
lands,  singularly  responsive  to  the  pres- 
entation of  new  moral  and  religious 
ideas  and  ideals,  provided  the  appeal  is 
made  in  as  straight  and  honest  and 
rational  a  way  as  other  ideas  are  taught 
in  laboratory  and  classroom. 

in 

Like  his  predecessor,  the  modem 
missionary  finds  in  the  Bible  the  Great 
Book  of  Religion;  but,  spared  the  bur- 
densome obligation  of  attempting  to 
defend  as  errorless  everything  found 
in  the  Bible,  whether  in  the  realm  of 
events,  of  science,  of  ethics,  or  of  relig- 
ion, he  is  free  to  concentrate  his  atten- 
tion upon  its  spiritual  appeal.  As  it 
echoes  God's  voice  speaking  in  the 
souls  of  men  and  of  peoples,  and  awak- 
ens reechoes  in  his  own  heart,  it  gains 
a  new  authority  over  him  as  a  man  of 
reason,  of  conscience,  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  responsibility.  Credible  his- 
tory he  finds  there,  but  still  more  match- 
less illumination  and  inspiration.  Its 
cumulative  wisdom,  its  profound  devo- 
tion, itscompelling  eloquence,  itsmount^ 
ing  passion,  its  yearning  appeal  —  all 
this  has  *  found*  him,  to  use  Coleridge's 
quite  adequate  expression. 

And  he  has  gained  something  more. 
For  while  convinced  of  its  incomparable 
superiority,  he  does  not  look  upon  the 
Bible  as  the  sole  body  of  literature  that 
God  has  used  as  the  vehicle  of  divine 
expression.  Authentic  echoes  of  God's 
voice  he  finds  in  other  books. 

Influenced  by  these  views,  and  un- 
hampered by  a  tradition  based  upon  a 
more  mechanical  view  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible,  which  attached  undue 
value  to  local  habits  of  mind  and  to 
fleeting  words  and  phrases,  the  modern 


missionary  finds  himsel 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in 
than  in  earlier  days.  I 
scant  respect  for  the  pop 
dogma,  against  theolog] 
physics.  He  does  not 
formulation  of  doctrii 
destroy  no  historic  creed 
tinker  them.  Back  of  e 
of  belief,  oecumenical  < 
acceptance,  he  believes 
some  great  truth  seeki 
ever  success,  to  express 
it  was  this  element  of  tr 
vogue  to  the  creed  in  qi 
him  the  gospel  of  Chris 
vital,  so  dynamic;  wor 
are  in  so  great  dange 
static  ('polarized'  waa  ' 
Holmes's  word) ;  the  tra< 
tion  between  the  natura 
natural  is  so  misleading 
chievous  —  all  this  co 
believe  that  the  Everlas 
get  itself  expressed  in  ar 
world  only  in  the  evern 
of  personal  experience  i 
phraseology;  and  hence 
restate  his  interpretatio 
in  modem  language. 

IV 

What  then  is  the  mil 
sage? 

It  is  the  proclamation 
of  Jesus  as  disclosed  in  Ii 
as  exemplified  in  his  c 
religion  is  a  world-relig 
deals  with  a  craving  elei 
tive,  universal  —  man's 
Christ  claimed  that  I 
men  can  live  adequately, 
His  message  to  mankin 
that  is  astonishingly  sim 
ment,  naive  in  its  claim 
outlines,  self-evidencing 
cation.  It  is  couched  in 
late  to  universal  human  e 
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in  can  understand.  'If 
said  Christy  'really  to 
of  mere  animal  exists 
iuman»  divine,  victori- 
fe  whose  quality  gives 
est  hope  that  it  will 
>lution  of  your  physi- 
1  must  think  of  God 
oving,  righteous,  wise, 
must  reverence  and 
^e  with  Him  as  such, 
of  yourself  as  God's 
lient,  trustful;  and  you 
If  and  live  with  your- 
i  a  self-reverence  that 
tandard  of  unstained 
led  at  whatever  cost: 
s  of  hand,  loss  of  eye. 
You  must  regard  your 
our  brother  and  love 
a  and  live  with  him  as 
I,  you  will  live  in  such 
Id  cannot  give  and  in 
ing  can  destroy.' 
sage  which  Christ  pro- 
and  in  life,  and  pro- 
unshakable  conviction 
)ded  it  and  that  any 
his  steps  would  find 
idng  for  life  richly  sat- 
eligion  involves  com- 
to  the  Will  of  God  in 
lience.  It  links  in  in- 
creed  and  deed.  As  it 
;  of  God's  will  as  that 
Lven  upon  Earth,  so  it 
id  widi  loathing  upon 
1  separates  man  from 
its  own  hell  whether 
and  corrupts  the  very 

jed  by  a  joy  that  noth- 
life  is  not  a  comedy, 
through  tragic  experi- 
;,  sorrow,  and  sin,  life 
Life  is  the  unfolding 
m  for  the  child's  body, 
•  with  perfection  as  the 
r-receding  goal.    The 


pathway  will  not  be  an  easy  one,  even 
as  it  was  not  easy  for  the  Master  —  lov- 
ing service  always  costs,  whether  it  be 
God  or  man  who  extends  the  helping 
hand.  Suffering  and  sacrifice  will  be 
inevitable.  'Working  out  the  beast'  is 
no  holiday  jaunt:  the  'ape  and  the 
tiger'  do  not  readily  die.  You  cannot 
truly  love  God  and  self  and  man;  you 
cannot  really  put  righteousness,  just^ 
ice,  mercy  in  the  very  forefront  of  life, 
without  a  willingness  to  give  up  ease 
and  comfort  and  popularity  and  power. 
But  the  victory  is  sure:  all  the  forces  of 
righteousness  in  the  Universe  are  on 
your  side. 

Much  remains  implicated  in  the  Relig- 
ion of  Jesus  that  is  not  formally  express- 
ed: a  Home  beautiful  and  radiant;  a 
spiritual  and  ministering  Church;  a  just 
and  benign  social  and  industrial  order; 
a  truly  democratic  state.  All  these  must 
inevitably  follow  when  once  the  Chris- 
tian Ideal  has  been  adopted.  Perfec- 
tion, moreover,  upon  which  Jesus  insists 
as  the  goal  of  man's  striving,  will  bring 
with  it  a  due  development  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  nature. 

Many  details  might,  indeed,  be  add- 
ed; but  they  are  details  —  splendid  de- 
tails, but  still  details.  Of  course,  it  is 
absolutely  inevitable,  as  it  is  absolutely 
proper,  that  Christ's  Message  should  be 
subjected  to  intellectual  restatements 
as  varied  as  is  the  mind  of  man ;  restate- 
ments more  closely  articulated  in  their 
various  parts  than  this  simple  statement 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus.  For  his  Message 
deals  with  the  greatest  and  the  deepest 
things  in  the  world,  the  most  myste- 
rious, the  most  baffling;  and  it  is  natural 
that  man  should  wish  to  explore  more 
closely  and  explain  more  minutely  and 
justify  more  completely  the  Message. 
But  the  plea  must  always  be  made,  with 
full  recognition  of  the  perennial  honor 
in  which  the  theologian  should  be  held, 
that  Christ's  essential  Message  must 
remain  on  the  lips  of  his  messengers 
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simple  in  its  assertions,  ample  in  its  out- 
lines, miiversal  in  its  terms.  Faith  in  a 
loving,  wise,  righteous,  and  holy  God; 
faith  in  self;  faith  in  mankind;  faith  in 
truth,  in  love,  in  righteousness  —  this 
fulfills  the  conditions  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  quod  aemper^  quod  ubique,  quod  ab 
omnibus. 


As  a  consequence  of  his  belief  in  the 
vital  character  of  Christ's  Message,  in- 
volving a  personal  relationship  between 
the  soul  of  man  and  the  soul  of  God,  the 
modem  missionary  rests  the  final  proof 
of  its  authenticity  upon  the  inner  ex- 
perience of  the  recipient:  upon  the 
personal  satisfaction  of  the  universal 
spiritual  cravings  'and  aspirations  of 
humanity.  'Taste  and  seel'  is  the  first 
and  the  last  appeal. 

Do  these  values  of  the  x%  the  y% 
and  the  z's  in  the  complicated  prob- 
lems of  your  life  solve  your  equation? 
Substitute  these  values  ^and  establish 
the  proof  for  yourself  1 

Does  this  key  open  the  doors  that 
lead  to  the  '^life  that  is  life  indeed'? 
Put  the  key  in  the  lock  and  try  it  for 
yourself  I  And  the  missionary  out  of 
his  own  experience  offers  with  confi- 
dence this  key  as  the  master-key  that 
will  imlock,  in  other  hearts  as  well, 
the  doors  of  Peace  and  Joy  and  Life 
and  Power.  Peace  and  Joy  and  life  and 
Power  —  these  are  the  divine  sanctions, 
these  are  the  final  tests;  not  a  belief 
in  this  miracle  or  that,  not  a  belief 
in  any  miracle  at  all,  is  the  sine  qua 
rum  of  Christian  discipleship,  —  is  that 
which  brings  certitude  in  Christian  be- 
lief, —  but  only  the  doing  of  the  Will  of 
God  as  interpreted  by  Christ! 

VI 

The  missionary's  views  upon  theo- 
logical questions  are  of  course  to  him  of 
importance,  and  he  imparts  them  freely 


to  those  to  whom  he  pre 
does  not  do  this  dogmati< 

He  strives  never  to  for 
working  among  peoples 
habits  and  points  of  vie 
his  own.  Here  there  mt 
liberty.  Each  temperan 
given  its  full  freedom  fo 
for  inference,  for  conjecti 
ration.  The  missionary  < 
discussion,  controversy 
purpose  is  manifest  that 
ject  is  to  clear  the  darknc 
gain  the  barrel  victory  i 
school. 

His  first  concern,  howe 
for  something  deeper,  soi 
vital,  than  questions  c 
and  metaphysical  specul 
to  the  Person  and  the  W 
to  the  Virgin  birth  (in  wi 
with  other  miracles,  he  nv 
believe);  to  the  fine  du 
tween  the  himianity,  the 
deity  of  Christ;  to  the  i 
Trinity,  to  the  atonemen 
one  thing  he  insists:  that  \ 
not  the  bene'esse  of  the  C 
but  its  esse:  the  personal  a 
the  disciple's  life  of  the  te 
the  spirit  of  Jesus.  It  is  t 
purpose,  it  is  this  passion 
Other  questions  may  be  ii 
they  can  wait.  What  Ch 
he  would  put  first. 

God  is  still  a  jealous  Gc 
jealous  about  things  an 
words  and  phrasesand  fon 
was  never  concerned  abou 
honor  paid  Him.  He  did 
be  admired ;  He  yearned  t 
He  wished  men  to  come  t 
a  shrine,  but  as  a  door;  i 
but  as  a  highway;  not  a 
tablet,  but  as  a  window  t 
they  could  see  God  and  i 
and  Life  and  Opportunity 

And  so  our  missionary 
ers  formulate  their  thoug 
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provided  they  retain 

is  leadership. 

you  from  your  sin? 

3U  from  the  slavery 
Call  Him  Redeemer! 
ou  as  no  one  else  has 
Him  Teacher! 
1  and  master  your 
ster! 

upon  the  pathway 
I?  Call  Him  Guide! 

Grod  to  you?   Call 
)d! 
man?  Call  Him  the 

Him,  are  your  lips 
Micity  to  define  Him 
ipon  you?  Call  Him 
^llow  Him! 
ivisive  names  —  Ar- 

Calvinistic,  Trini- 
it,  Roman  Catholic, 
,  Orthodox,  Liberal 
lisappear  in  the  pres- 
cipleship  and  under 
sonal  experience! 

ni 

sionary,  while  deliv- 
Message  in  its  great 
;hermore,  expect  and 
in  which  he  lives  to 
n  way  the  details  of 
the  implications  of 
I  statements,  so  few 
ich  go  down  into  the 
le  universe.  In  every 
ristian  thought  and 
ition,  —  theological, 
^ical,  —  as  well  as  in 
which  the  Christian 
t,  —  the  home,  the 
-  full  scope  must  be 
development.  Of 
»nary  will  be  ready 
lie  will  be  very  care- 
ipts  to  legislate  or 


coerce.  In  the  history  of  his  own  church 
he  has  had  ample  warning  of  the  dan- 
ger of  crystallizing  non-essentials  into 
permanent  elements  in  the  Church's 
creed,  and  he  is  on  his  guard  lest  he 
forge  heavy  chains  upon  the  necks  of 
those  whom  he  would  fain  make  free. 

I  have  already  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity laid  upon  the  missionary  of  prun- 
ing his  vocabulary  in  the  interests  of 
brotherly  kindness;  he  must  also  be 
careful  of  his  language  from  this  stand- 
point of  theological  progress.  He  must 
not  transmit  words  and  phrases,  or 
their  equivalents,  however  much  such 
transmission  would  free  him  from  intel- 
lectual effort,  if  thereby  he  runs  the 
risk  of  confusing  the  minds  of  the  com- 
ing generations. 

The  missionary  must  approach  his 
constituency  intelligently.  He  must 
not  underrate  the  task  before  him.  He 
is  not  merely  dealing  with  a  sinful  man : 
he  is  dealing  with  an  ignorant  man,  or 
with  a  prejudiced  man,  or  with  a  big- 
oted man,  or  a  fanatical  man;  or  he 
may  be  dealing  with  a  man  of  great  and 
profound  intellect;  and  he  must  take 
these  men  seriously,  he  must  acquaint 
himself  with  their  religious  creeds,  and 
patiently  and  steadfastly  must  he  strive 
to  put  himself  into  their  minds  and 
learn  their  logic. 

If  he  feels  the  need  of  all  avail- 
able wisdom  in  order  to  understand  the 
Easteiti  mind,  he  must  try  to  realize 
that  his  own  mentality  is  often  just  as 
perplexing  to  the  Oriental. 

If  Jesus  had  been  bom  in  Labrador, 
it  is  as  inconceivable  that  He  would 
have  conveyed  his  message  in  the  lan- 
guage He  used  in  Palestine  as  that  He 
would  have  clothed  his  body  in  the 
garments  of  that  land.  Parables,  sim- 
iles, and  formulas  would  all  have  been 
changed  —  the  permanent  abiding  ele- 
ment would  have  been  his  message 
about  God  as  Father,  man  as  brother, 
self  as  child  of  God,  all  linked  together 
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in  the  kind  of  love  with  which  He  loved 
the  world. 

Had  Paul  been  bom  a  Confucianist 
instead  of  a  Jew,  or  a  Buddhist  or  a 
Brahman,  and  had  still  yielded  his  al- 
legiance to  Jesus  in  those  far-off  lands, 
epistles  might  still  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him,  but  in  how  surprisingly 
changed  a  form  the  everiasting  gospel 
which  he  preached  would  have  been 
presented!  What  strange  omissions  of 
arguments  which  we  have  been  led  to 
think  of  as  indispensable,  or  as  all 
but  indispensable!  What  strange  addi- 
tions in  historical  allusions!  What  a  new 
world  of  illustration  and  simile  and 
metaphor! 

The  Master  has  given  the  only  stand- 
ard by  which  to  measure  all  vocabu- 
laries, all  phraseologies,  indeed,  all  be- 
liefs—  his  own  included:  *The  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit 
and  they  are  life ! '  Only  thus  measured 
are  they  binding  upon  us. 

VIII 

As  he  has  found  that  the  Message  of 
Christ  carries  within  itself  its  own  proof 
of  authenticity,  so  the  modem  mission- 
ary finds  in  the  message  itself  his  own 
sufficient  credentials:  Christ's  Message 
is  Christ's  commission.  The  Message 
creates  the  Messenger.  By  its  very 
terms  it  belongs  to  the  whole  world, 
and  the  man  who  has  received  it  at  all 
must  in  common  honesty  receive  it  as 
a  message  to  be  transmitted  to  the  last 
man  in  the  world.  He  too  is  *a  debtor 
to  the  whole  world.'  He  too  is  in  the 
grip  of  an  Apostolic  Succession !  From 
him,  too,  escapes  the  cry,  'Woe  is  unto 
me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel!' 

Geographical  boundaries  do  not 
count  either  this  way  or  that:  the  mis- 
sionary' spirit  is  the  decisive  thing. 
The  decisive  thing:  for  he  has  had 
a  vision  which  gloriously  haunts  him: 
the  vision  of  a  man  made  in  the  image 


of  God  and  rising  into  1 
heritance  from  the  kraals 
from  the  huts  of  the  Fiji  L 
has  seen  a  Christian  home 
a  few  short  years  a  househo 
elements.  He  has  faith  : 
state  permeated  with  the 
make  justice  and  righte 
service  its  dominant  insij 
beheld  the  City  of  God  de» 
the  Heavens  upon  the  Ea 
he  goes  forth,  not  becausi 
that  the  operation  of  Gc 
and  saving  grace  is  com 
span  of  a  man's  earthly  ex 
loving  pity  for  the  suffc 
brother  men;  anxiety  foi 
have  lost  their  way  in  the 
norance  and  error;  soliciti 
who  are  enmeshed  in  sin 
chivalrous  compulsion  to  s 
mankind  a  spiritual  dynar 
longs  to  all  mankind  —  t 
motives  that  compel  him 
comforting,  enlightening,  i 
giving  Message  of  Chris 
world. 

His  task  is  not  an  easy  o 
realize  that  his  message  ' 
meaning  unless  he  himseli 
uct  of  the  message,  repn 
living  the  life  which  he  a 
true  life.  Never  were  Emc 
more  tme  than  of  the 
'What  you  are  speaks  so  I 
hear  what  you  say.'  And  i 
the  reason  why,  nineteen  h 
after  its  proclamation,  hun 
lions  of  people  do  not  ye 
God  is  their  Father,  that 
brother.  The  reason,  I  sa^ 
own  lives  have  not  kept 
own  words.  '  Speak  fAtn^«, 
son,  *or  hold  your  tongue. 

So  far  as  they  will  pen 
missionary  works  in  coop 
all  men  of  missionary  sf 
and  letting  live,  respectii 
cannot  share  their  religioi 
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3.  He  is  often  misunder- 
id  and  by  foe.  The  globe- 
3  him  a  fool;  the  zealot  a 
\  fanatic  a  traitor.  But  he 
y  deterred  from  his  work, 
tdeed  that  he  may  learn 
I  useful  from  each  one  of 

hat  the  result  of  his  work 
s  very  nature  destructive 
is  venerable,  he  seeks  to 
active  as  possible.  He  is 
,  though  he  may  see  few 
[  labor,  he  believes  'that 
use  a  discouraged  man,' 
ngs  are  never  settled  until 
ed  right.'  If  at  times  he  is 
n  some  dreadful  and  un- 
rversion  of  human  nature 
fronts  him,  he  is,  on  the 
Lirprised  and  comforted  at 
'  of  how  fair  a  thing  this 
nature  may  become. 

IX 

the  modem  missionary 
tuccess?  Certainly  not  by 
statistics:  he  believes  pro- 

Hhe  Kingdom  of  Grod 
with  observation.*  How 
"ess  estimated?  Much  as 
measured  by  serious  men 

^ork  of  this  American  Col- 
t,  as  one  example  among 
riefest  sojourn  on  its  love- 
nong  its  two  dozen  noble 
th  its  superb  views,  east- 
orthward,  of  opalescent 
d  westward  of  the  great 
I  a  visit  to  its  museums,  its 
its  observatory,  its  library, 
3lds,  its  hospitals,  its  Stu- 
ing;  interviews  with  its 
irs;  contact  with  its  thou- 
s  of  many  races  (Syrian, 
•,  Persian,  Indian,  Egyp- 
f  many   religions   (Mos- 


lem, Druze,  Jewish,  Behai,  and  all  the 
Christian  sects),  as  they  study,  as 
they  play,  as  they  worship  —  a  visit,  I 
say,  of  this  kind  establishes  the  irre- 
futable conviction  that  here  has  been 
created  a  'psychological  climate'  from 
whose  influence  no  student  can  escape. 
He  is  not,  indeed,  always  aware  of  the 
changes  in  himself.  With  perfect  sin- 
cerity he  would  probably  deny  that  he 
is  being  affected  so  powerfully  by  his 
environment.  The  fruitage  of  this  seed 
may  not  come  till  long  after  he  has  left 
the  College  campus.  But  a  change  is 
being  wrought,  and  he  is  daily  learning, 
not  merely,  not  chiefly,  from  his  books, 
lessons  in  fairness,  in  honesty,  in  pur- 
ity, in  respect  for  labor  and  learning 
and  culture,  in  reverence,  in  modesty, 
in  courage,  in  self-control,  in  regard 
for  women,  in  the  many  forces  which 
make  for  ciNdlization.  And  wherever 
this  man  goes,  he  makes  it  easier  to  fos- 
ter education,  to  overturn  tyranny,  to 
soften  fanaticism,  to  promote  freedom 
in  state  and  church.  The  story  of  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey  and  China  and  Japan 
and  India  amply  attests  this. 

Few  are  the  students  from  among  the 
thousands  who  have  studied  at  the 
Beirflt  CoU^e  during  the  past  flfty 
years  who  have  not  received  a  distin- 
guishing stamp  upon  their  lives  which 
makes  them  to  a  greater  or  a  lesser  de- 
gree marked  men.  And  it  was  really 
this  mark  that  Djemal  Pasha  was  anx- 
ious to  trace  to  its  origin  when  he  sent 
Jamil  Bey  to  visit  the  American  Collie 
atBeirdt.  It  was  because  of  this  stamp 
upon  our  men  that  this  same  Turkish 
ofiicial  declared  that  he  considered  the 
College  as  one  of  his  'most  precious  in- 
struments '  in  carrying  out  his  plans  for 
the  educational  development  of  Syria. 
And  it  was  this  mark  upon  the  Collie 
as  an  institution  —  the  habit  of  straight- 
ness,  frankness  and  good  will  —  that 
kept  the  Collie  open  during  the  difii- 
cult  years  of  the  war.  And  all  this  our 
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missionary  believes  is  very  worth  while. 

But  he  is  seeking  something  more 
definite  than  these  more  or  less  uncon- 
scious influences,  valuable  as  they  are. 
For  among  those  thousand  students  — 
all  worth  educating  —  he  has  his  eye 
upon  a  smaller  group:  the  eager,  ear- 
nest future  leaders  of  the  Near  East. 
These  he  is  training  to  become  teachers, 
doctors,  merchants,  pharmacists,  den- 
tists, engineers,  nurses:  men  and  women 
who  are  responding  more  consciously 
and  more  readily  than  their  compan- 
ions to  the  *  psychological  climate'  of 
the  Collie,  and  at  the  same  time  are  ' 
being  disciplined  in  a  definite  way  to 
become  centres  of  light  and  leading  all 
over  that  region.  Their  professional 
standing  will  make  it  certain  that  many 
a  *  cup  of  cold  water '  will  be  pfroffered  by 
them  to  a  thirsty  world.  And  it  is  these 
graduates  —  there  have  been  twenty- 
eight  hundred  of  them  —  whose  serv- 
ices are  in  such  demand.  It  is  of  these 
that  Lord  Cromer  and  Lord  Kitchener 
and  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  and  Sir  Reginald 
Wingate  and  Field-Marshal  Lord  Al- 
lenby  have  spoken  in  such  warm  and 
generous  praise  for  their  splendid  work 
in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  It  is  for  such 
men  that  Prince  Feisal,  son  of  the  King 
of  the  Hedjaz,  has  recently  made  a  per- 
sonal demand:  men  of  int^rity,  of 
trained  skill,  of  the  spirit  of  'the  help- 
ing hand.' 

For  all  this  our  missionary  is  pro- 
foundly grateful.  He  thanks  Grod  and 
takes  courage.  But  his  chief  hope  is 
concerned  with  a  still  smaller  group, 
whose  size  is  unknown  to  him,  but  for 
whose  enlargement  he  daily  strives 
and  daily  prays  —  the  company  of 
those  who  have  made  a  decision,  intel- 
ligent, deliberate,  whole-hearted,  a  de- 
cision to  live  their  lives  as  sons  of  the 
Great  Father  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ.  'Conversion,'  'regeneration,' 
'surrender,'  'consecration'  were  the 
'^Id  words,  and  they  were,  and  they  are, 


good  words.  But  the  thin 
them  is  better  than  the  word 
the  particular  way  in  which 
is  brought  about:  the  dec 
body,  mind,  and  soul  to  the  ^ 
as  interpreted  by  Jesus  C 
when  a  man  so  conmiits  hii 
or  without  a  resulting  cha 
ecclesiastical  affiliation,  the 
is  assured  that  a  force  has  b 
which  will  work  miracles  in 
world  —  his  world  of  persoi 
tic,  community,  political  rel 
This  is  leaven  hid  in  three  r 
meal:  the  whole  will  be  leav 
is  the  'cup  of  cold  water' 
itsdf.  This  is  religion  at 
human  thirst  quenched  at  tl 
less  Fountain  of  God. 


Has  the  Modem  Missionai 
tribution  to  make  to  the 
home?  He  surely  ought  to 
the  advantage  in  perspectiv( 
foreign  residence  gives  him 
daily  opportunity  of  estin 
real  strength  of  Christianit 
pared  with  other  religions 
first-hand  realization  of  th 
needs  of  other  peoples;  wit 
ledge  of  the  impression - 
painfully  unfavorable  —  thi 
Christian  in  name,  have  mad 
tions  outside  of  Christendon 

He  would,  of  course,  rei 
familiar  protest,  and  cry  o 
the  shameful  waste  of  me 
time,  and  money  involved  ir 
strife  of  sectarian  rivalry  at 
would  still  more  strongly  de] 
loss  of  good  temper  and  of  ff 
jealousy,  the  meanness  of 
the  narrowness  of  opinion  i 
such  conflicts. 

He  would  bid  the  Church 
ignoble  strife,  not  by  disreg 
ferences  of  conviction  in  i 
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T  ecclesiastical  pro- 
K>rdinating  them  to 
3  a  simpler  concep- 
as  a  world-religion. 
ig»  the  foundations 
I  toorld  must  stand 

le  Church  to  remem- 
ity  is  nothing  unless 
[  therefore  he  would 
^t  forth  the  essential 
I,  in  terms  that  all 
lents,  all  mentalities 
reserving  local  terms 
He  would  charge 
making  a  direct  ap- 
tual  nature;  to  have 
th,  in  reality;  to  be 
[x>nse  will  be  forth- 
ihallenge  is  the  out- 
al  experience  of  the 
lid  bid  her  rehabili- 
Jary  of  religion  the 
» ratUmaly  free4hink' 

peoples  where  the 
dead  formulas  is  so 
ost  incredibly  mani- 
m  his  fellow  Chris- 
linst  the  danger  of 
hich  have  ceased  to 
le  things  that  they 
framers,  nay,  have 
heir  articles,  to  have 
.tall.  The  supposed 
fi  of  the  preservation 


of  'continuity  with  the  past/  of  *  catho- 
licity' (both  admirable  things) » is  offset 
in  his  opinion,  by  the  loss  of  frankness, 
of  the  sense  of  reality,  and  even  of 
plain  common  honesty. 

Finally,  he  would  beg  the  Church  to 
send  to  the  foreign  field  only  men  of  in- 
tellectual, social,  and  apostolic  power: 
godly  men,  world-men,  modem  men, 
resourceful  men,  moulders  of  civiliza- 
tion, who  can  get  abreast  of  the  width  of 
the  opportunity  in  these  coming  days 
of  reconstruction  in  the  world  —  men 
worthy  of  the  weighty  and  glorious  re- 
sponsibility lying  before  them. 


Of  course,  when  all  is  said,  the 
modem  missionary  is,  in  many  things 
fundamental,  not  modem  at  all.  He 
has  not  surpassed  —  in  miany  cases  he 
may  not  have  reached  —  the  zeal,  the 
wisdom,  the  passion,  the  fearlessness 
of  his  predecessors.  He  has  not  over- 
taken St.  Paul  on  Mars  Hill,  and  his 
Master  is  always  far  in  the  lead  with 
his  method,  *  inwardness';  with  his  se- 
cret, '  self-renouncement  ';withhisatmo- 
sphere,  'sweet  reasonableness' — to  use 
Matthew  Amold's  inimitable  charac- 
terization. But  he  follows  after  'with- 
out haste  and  without  rest.'  He  is  sure 
of  his  message;  he  is  sure  of  ultimate 
success,  — 

.  .  .  gazbg  beyond  all  perishable  fears 
To  some  diviner  goal 
Beyond  the  waste  of  years. 
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BY  JOSEPH  SEBONDE 


Niwember  9  [1918]. 

A  SENSATIONAL  hoax,  yesterday:  the 
Diario  de  Noticias  came  out  with  the 
announcement  of  the  signing  of  the 
anni8tice»*at  five  o'clock!'  Like  magic, 
flags  b^EUi  to  appear  at  every  win- 
dow, at  the  top  of  every  building;  the 
streets  were  soon  thronged  by  an  un- 
easy holiday  crowd,  expectant,  keyed 
up,  anxious  to  miss  nothing,  to  be  in  it. 
Eiawkers  were  selling  tiny  Allied  flags: 
'Buy  the  winning  colors!'  A  mob  col- 
lected at  the  corner  of  the  Rocio  and 
the  rua  do  Carmo,  in  front  of  a  large 
Spanish  banner,  hung  out  on  a  line 
between  two  Portuguese  flags.  They 
watched  me  closely  as  I  passed.  I  knew 
that  any  expression  of  the  disgust  I  felt 
would  be  taken  as  a  signal  for  opera- 
tions, and  maintained  my  neutrality. 
I  heard,  later,  that  a  demonstration 
had  taken  place,  with  an  attempt  to 
bum  the  flag! 

We  spent  the  day  telephoning  to  all 
the  l^ations  and  being  telephoned  to! 
Little  Silva  Graga,  the  owner  of  the 
Secido,  was  fairly  green  with  anxiety. 
What  a  disgrace  for  his  paper,  if  the 
news  were  confirmed!  He  held  up  his 
evening  edition  several  hours,  hoping 
for  something  definite.  But  what  a 
crushing  triumph,  this  morning!  His 
intense  relief  after  that  horrible  scare, 
that  nightmare,  is  expressed  in  epi- 
thets toward  the  rival  that  might  well 
scorch  the  paper.  The  rival  is  too  far 
gone  to  recant  and  persists  in  its  error. 
'We  have  it  from  a  sure  source,'  says 
the  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 


Li  the  evening  there  iw 
works,  scattered  groups 
parading.  Up  to  ten  oV 
firmation.  Colonel  Dare 
I  joined  the  crowds  a 
around.  We  felt  half  pic 
resentful.  If  we  could  or 
of  France  first!  Drive  tl 
in  a  rout,  smash  them,  hi 
Colonel  Bernard,  the  Fr 
Attache,  was  almost  weej 
He  was  a  prisoner,  badl^ 
Germany  three  years, 
work  up  some  cheer:  the 
ditions  must  be  suflicie 
make  the  Boche  feel  w 
necessary  for  the  future 
world,  and  just.  We  got 
the  idea,  thought  of  the 
saved  —  and  now,  it's 
again!  I  think  they'll  ^ 
end  of  their  seventy-two 
for  something  to  happen 
ening  at  the  last,  bluff,  a 
The  twilight  of  the  Junk 


It  was  on  the  strengtl 
news  of  the  armistice 
Darcy  issued  invitations  1 
for  Monday  the  eleventh 
confirmation  was  only  a  ] 
'What  if  they  refuse  to  si 
we'll  have  a  jolly  good  i 
the  same!  I  say,  old  c 
ahead.' 

So  we  did.  I  helped  am 
and  went  foraging  with 
while  Magdalena  was  kei 
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n  her  large  market- 
it  to  have  a  damnable 
colonel  declared;  and 
ling  the  seating,  'Put 
ily,  I  say»  old  chap» 
iss  Brown  next  to  me. 
rl!' 

place-cards!  I  hastily 
,  and,  as  a  surprise, 
Lhe  names.  Cormon, 
th  the  fatal  gift  of  at^ 
1  Herzbrecher;  Rossi 
tie  of  Graf  Spaghetti 
ierts,  coming  from 
von  Lillienthal,  etc. 
ish  open-heartedness 
ivite  about  twice  as 
d  originally  planned 
ing  arrangement  was 

at  the  last  minute, 
d  in  as  best  he  could; 
around  the  table  as 
;  but  it  was  a  happy 
3st  party  of  the  year. 
>urses.  *  He's  a  jolly 
so  say  all  of  us*  —  a 
t  heard  before.  The 
munciation  of  *Over 
thongized  o,  and  of 
me. 

J  a  speech.  After  the 
'oaring  success,  deliv- 
from  phonetic  notes 

Rossi's  vocabulary 
1  beyond  *Ow-yess!* 
>  himself  justice,  how- 
d  a  very  eloquent  dis- 
.  He  had  a  peculiar 
I  a  phrase  while  in 
',  the  repetition  in  a 
hallenging  tone,  r&- 
le  promising  growl  of 
^rts  spoke  next,  then 
Rossi  began  to  rout 
enthusiastically  call- 
id  drinking  them,  in 
able  beer-glass! 
rds  in  French,  return- 
praising  the  French 


and  British  armies,  and  then  caught 
Rossi's  eye!  A  nice  break!  'As  for  the 
Italians,'  I  added  checking  the  im- 
pulse to  sit  down  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  save  myself,  'I  feel  some  hesitancy 
about  praising  them,  as  they  are  like 
brothers,  for  is  n't  New  York  the  second 
largest  Italian  city  in  the  world!'  etc. 

Rossi  came  over  to  embrace  me.  We 
left  the  table  at  four-thirty,  and  joined 
the  celebrating  throngs  on  the  streets. 

Aerts  and  I  had  barely  sat  down  at 
the  hotel,  just  before  six,  when  Rossi 
rushed  in,  in  great  excitement.  His 
minister  had  been  looking  for  him  all 
afternoon;  he  was  giving  a  dinner  at 
Estoril  to  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  wanted  Aerts  and  me  to 
represent  our  countries.  *We  start  at 
six.  The  automobiles  are  in  front  of 
the  hotel.  Come  quickly!'  Rossi  was 
all  flustered;  he  had  been  running  all 
over  the  place  to  collect  his  guests,  he 
said,  and  had  wrung  his  hands  several 
times  at  my  office. 

We  climbed  into  a  gay  car,  covered 
with  flags  and  bunting,  and  started  off 
amid  cheers,  the  waving  of  hats,  and 
tossing  of  caps  in  the  air! 

Half-way  to  Estoril,  our  car  broke 
down.  One  had  already  passed  us  and 
our  only  hope  was  in  number  three.  It 
was  quite  cold  on  that  lonely  road,  and 
I  was  making  sarcastic  remarks  to  my- 
self about  the  superiority  of  French 
cars,  when  the  owner  of  our  wreck 
drew  up  and  assured  me  that  his  Paige 
was  an  excellent  machine,  but  what 
could  you  expect  with  such  a  chauffeur! 
Number  three  was  finally  heard  rattling 
along.  It  was  one  of  those  monstrous 
old  traps  made  in  the  early  days  of  the 
automobile,  such  as  you  sometimes 
meet  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
thundering  up  and  down  hills.  It  re- 
ceived us  all  and  chugged  along  power- 
fully with  its  twelve  passengers!  I  had 
chosen  the  seat  with  the  chauffeur, 
where  it  was  as  warm  as  in  a  Ford,  and 
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held  on  to  the  Italian  flag,  rescued 
from  the  other  car. 

The  dinner  was  the  most  amusing 
thing  I  have  yet  done.  I  sat  opposite 
the  Italian  Minister  and  next  to  an 
elderly  gentleman  everyone  called 
*Papa'  Somebody,  a  very  clever  and 
interesting  man  who  has  lived  many 
years  in  Constantinople.  Aerts  was 
across,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Lega- 
tion and  the  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Altogether  the  most 
mixed  crowd  imaginable:  diplomats, 
soldiers,  prominent  members  of  the 
Italian  colony,  many  untutored,  all 
moneyed.  One,  a  multimillionnaire,  had 
come  out  of  jail  that  very  day,  after 
serving  a  term  for  profiteering,  in  wheat, 
I  believe.  He  was  so  pleased  to  be  ask- 
ed that  he  pulled  out  his  check-book,  at 
the  table,  and  ecco!  gave  a  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Italian  War  Relief! 

Marconi  Napolitani  started  the  din- 
ner. I  took  only  a  slender  helping,  for 
looks,  —  as  the  fumes  of  cheese  were 
strong,  —  and  thereby  created  a  sensa- 
tion, almost  an  uproar:  all  eyes  were 
suddenly  fixed  upon  me,  some  with 
suspicion.  Was  it  modesty?  I  ex- 
plained that  I  adored  spaghetti,  but 
cheese  never;  and  immediately  all  were 
pacified,  smiling.  Some  even  told 
stories  about  people  they'd  known, 
fine  people  too,  who  simply  could  n't 
stand  cheese.  The  minister  asked  for 
a  special  cheeseless  dish  for  me;  but 
there  was  none,  and  I  was  soon  happily 
forgotten  in  the  general  enthusiasm  of 
spearing  the  elusive  wigglers.  It  was 
Pantagruelian.  They  simply  put  away 
yards  and  yards  and  took  more  help- 
ings. Absolute  silence,  except  for  the 
tapping  of  forks  and  the  smacking  of 
lips;  no  time  for  talk  until  the  sacred 
dish  had  been  finished  and  all  plates 
scraped  clean.  Then  sighs  of  satis- 
faction, as  they  leaned  back  and  wiped 
their  mouths  on  the  napkins  they  wore 

c^ked  in  at  the  neck. 


The  minister  is  a  very  broa< 
rotund  little  man,  with  a  wid 
head,  a  pug  nose,  pop  eyes,  and 
cheeks  that  give  him  the  loo 
Pekinese.  We  chatted  together 
and  I  found  him  gracious  an 
intelligent.  Talking  of  racial  trj 
wanted  to  know  if  I  had  any  I 
blood  in  me!  There  are  rare  mo 
As,  for  instance,  when  the  Fren 
fessor  detected  in  me  the  modifi 
brought  about  by  the  American  < 
and  environment,  which  tend  t< 
us  look  like  the  Indian;  when  I, 
Latin,  am  told  confidentially  th 
Anglo-Saxons'  must  stick  togetl 
rule  the  world!  when  I  am  tal 
a  Slav,  and  represent  America 
France  is  represented  by  an  Alsc 
Basque,  and  a  German  once  rei 
It's  like  topsy-turvy  land! 

Of  course,  there  were  speech* 
eloquent  one  by  the  minister  and 
good  one  by  Aerts.  Each  rose 
spirit  moved  him,  and  I  felt  u 
conscious  that  it  ought  to  mo 
and  soon.  Not  being  an  orator, 
to  be  a  diplomat.  I  waited  until 
one  had  been  thoroughly  tired  oi 
very  long  and  tedious  discourse 
listened  to  every  speech  stand 
and  as  all  were  about  to  sit  d 
made  their  hearts  sink  by  prop 
toast,  and  cheered  them  by  ma 
very  short  and  pleasing,  taki 
subject,  Italia  no  longer  Irn 
No  one  had  thought  of  those  los 
inces  Italy  has  been  so  longing  1 

Then  the  ex-jail-bird  rose, 
head,  close-cropped  gray  hair 
red-rimmed  eyes.  He  wore  a 
fitting,  gray  business  suit ;  a 
diamond  sparkled  in  his  read] 
black  four-in-hand,  and.  as  he 
his  knotty  hands  kept  twisting  a 
gold  chain,  rattling  with  watch-c 
It  was  a  humble  speech,  in  Porti 
for  he  had  evidently  lost  fluenc} 
native  tongue  during  the  long  y 
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y  a  working  man,  he 
his  open  palms,  a 
r,  a  self-made  man. 
stand  there  with  the 
His  Majesty,  with 
ies? 

as  touched  and  gave 
m:  'Bravo,  Antonio! 
success  was  too  much 
5  preparing  to  enjoy 
,  the  steaming  coffee 
scraping  his  chair 
\  arose  again.  'I  am 
r,  a  humble  working 
lout  a  cent  and  made 
w  have.  Who  am  I 
i  here  with  his  Excel- 
r?*  and  so  on. 
wearisome,  and  this 
«  was  perfunctory. 
«med  puzzled,  some- 
laps,  at  this  cooling- 
1.  He  sat  moodily 
i  while,  his  thumbs 
stcoat  pockets,  and 
lacing  a  heavy  han^ 
was  about  to  brace 
third  effort.  But  a 
ttle  chap  had  got 
was  now  standing  at 
at  his  own  rashness, 
;  all  those  eyes  fixed 
lained  speechless  for 
sed,  a  simple  foolish 
yes  blinking  at  the 
made  a  fortune,'  he 
t,  *and  I  — I  don't 
ither!'  And  he  sat 
od-natured  applause 
t  the  thought  of  how 
ler  would  have  been 
Friends  came  closer 
>nsoIedhim.  'I  have 
between  sniffles,  *no 
,  and  I  want  to  pay 
r  it.  This  is  the  hap- 
e;  I  would  pay  for  it 
1  if  I  had  children  to 
money.  Viva  Italia! 


Viva!  Viva  Genova!  Vival  Ewiva  il 
Rei!' 

The  answering  'Ewiva!'  made  the 
windows  rattle.  Such  abandon,  such 
gestures,  whole-hearted  cheers  and 
embraces!  Democracy  is  here,  among 
the  Italians,  as  nowhere  else.  No  stiff- 
ness, no  formality  with  these  people; 
they  all  mix  happily  together,  a  certain 
instinctive  good-breeding,  tact,  respect 
for  authority,  making  them  keep  dis- 
tances. The  minister  was  like  a  father 
to  them  all.  To  one  who  had  impulsive- 
ly seized  his  hand  and  wished  to  kiss  it, 
he  opened  his  arms,  and  they  embraced. 
•  The  only  other  speech,  the  last,  was 
Homeric  in  its  naive  boastfulness. 
'Who  but  I,  with  unequaled  boldness, 
carried  the  flag  of  Italy  in  the  wildest 
pampas,  bringing  with  it  our  glorious 
civilization?  Who  explored  and  brought 
commerce  to  unknown  African  shores? ' 
A  pompous,  rather  surly-looking  man 
he  was,  with  a  tawny  kaiser  moustache, 
bristling  scornfully  upward. 

His  panegyric  was  interrupted  by  a 
blare  of  brasses,  shrieking  trombones, 
cymbak,  and  thundering  bass-drums. 
All  Estoril  in  a  torch-light  procession, 
led  by  the  Sociedade  Filamionica  Es* 
torilense,  had  turned  out  to  honor  the 
noble  Allies!  We  rushed  to  the  door, 
behind  the  minister,  who  replied  to  the 
enthusiastic  vivas,  and  before  I  knew 
what  had  happened,  had  thrust  me  in 
front  of  him,  in  full  view  of  the  shouts 
ing  populace,  strange  in  the  flicks  of  the 
torches,  and  was  introducing  me  as 
'The  Great  President  Wilson's  Special 
Representative.'  It  sounded  as  if  I  had 
been  hurriedly  sent  down  from  Wash- 
ington to  greet  the  Estoril  Glee  and 
Trombone  Club.  Still,  everyone  was 
too  happy  to  feel  critical,  and  my  elo- 
quent 'Viva  Portugal  e  viva  Sidonio 
Paes!'  was  received  with  thunderous 
applause. 

On  the  way  back,  the  car  baulked  at 
every  hill,  and  the  nine  passengers  got 
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out  in  shifts  of  three  and  pushed!  The 
little  villages  through  which  we  passed 
were  alive  with  light  and  song»  and  we 
were  cheered  wildly  by  soldiers  and 
people,  and  more  and  more  the  nearer 
we  came  to  the  town.  The  crowds  were 
still  dense  in  Lisbon,  and  our  progress 
was  a  continuous  ovation. 

The  management  of  the  Apollo  had 
given  us  boxes  for  a  special  perform- 
ance of  the  Princeza  Magalona;  but  we 
got  there  too  late,  after  midnight,  and 
went  straight  to  Maxim's,  which  had 
been  selected  as  the  gathering-place  of 
the  Allied  clans.  It  has  a  beautiful  ball- 
room, excellent  music,  and  is  accessible, 
being  on  the  Avenida,  a  few  yards  from 
the  hotel.  We  found  the  ladies  of  the 
legations  having  the  time  of  their  lives! 
In  a  real  gambling  club  for  the  first 
time,  examining  everything  and  every- 
body, laughing  and  dancing,  trying 
their  luck  at  roulette,  mixing  with  the 
habitues,  who  looked  at  them  quite  as 
curiously;  all  under  the  protection  of 
diplomats,  generals,  colonels,  down  to 
yeomen  first  class! 

Colonel  Darcy  was  dancing  like  ^ 
seventeen-year-old  and  kept  it  up 
until  5  A.M.  The  very  dignified  and 
aristocratic  counselor  of  the  French 
Legation  was  having  an  uproarious 
time,  whirling  around  on  a  lofty  stool 
of  the  American  Bar,  and  pouring 
colored  cascades  from  one  glass  into 
another;  while  little  Madame  de  Tille- 
man  fluttered  about  anxiously  with  a 
forced  smile  of  unconcern.  Oiir  staid 
Britishers  were  all  a  trifle  mellow,  and 
so  unbelievably  effusive  that  it  made 
one  regret  the  approach  of  the  sobering 
dawn.  If  they  could  only  be  kept  per- 
manently in  that  state  of  geniality!  I 
suppose  that  there  really  is  n't  enough 
champagne  in  the  world  for  that! 
There  was  stiff  old  Stone  doing  pirou- 
ettes, then  turning  the  ballet-skirt  back 
into  a  napkin  and  waiting  soberly  on 
the  table  where  some  of  the  party  were 


supping!  Sir  Lancelot,  soi 
without  his  monocle,  sU 
edge  of  the  crowd.  I  notic 
ing  intently  at  an  old  yell 

cigarette-bag  on  the  floor; 
careless  kick,  picked  it  up 
and  brought  it  close  to  hi 
Jove,'  he  exclaimed,  flush 
as  he  caught  my  eye,  *I 
was  a  bank-note,  you  know 
with  a  deliberateness  that 
tlie  British  pronunciation 
na-ote.' 

Every  now  and  then,  the 
strike  up  one  of  the  Allied  I 
tremendous  cheers  and  ap] 
*  Star-Spangled  Banner,*  n 
dragged  into  a  dirge,  pa 
unrecognized.  *\Vhat  is  tl 
asked.  *They  can't  be  ve 
that  country,'  a  woman  r 
sent  word  to  the  conductc 
the  tempo,  make  it  lively, 
received  the  music,  he  exj 
not  having  practised,  was 
tiously.  His  second  at  tern] 
successful,  although  still 
gloom.  I  left  the  festivit 
height  —  at  5  a.m. 

So  this  is  the  end  of  the 
The  climax  of  four  years 
and  sacrifice!   One  would  1 
for  a  day  of  absolute  pea< 
dedication   to   those  who 
lives.  To  think  of  all  the  1 
devotion  and  faith  of  those 
dream :  *  If  only  I  could  liv< 
day!'    That   day!    How 
celebration  seems!  And  ye1 
you   expect,   especially   in 
that  has  felt  the  war  so  lit 
indirectly?   I  was  amazed 
amount  of  feeling  shown, 
have  been  glorious!  Imagii 
ous  joy,  the  singing,  the  c 
street  enthusiasm,  the  wiL 
bells!    I  wonder  how  it  ¥ 
York. 
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December  15. 
was  shot  last  night  in 
1,  as  he  was  about  to 
►r  Oporto.    He  died  a 

heard  of  the  shooting 
Fter  it  had  happened, 
d  hurried  out.  The 
ts  were  heavily  guard- 
being  challenged  and 
cenien  Avho  suddenly 
under  the  shadows  of 
ades  and  approached 
is.  They  were  decid- 
dvanced  deliberately, 
iare  of  the  arc-Ughts, 
aluted,  and  passed  on. 
of  powder  was  in  the 
nent,  the  panic  of  the 
^ith  no  one  to  give 
s  had  lost  their  heads 
he  crowd,   killing  or 

innocents  who  had 
the  Prasident,  some 
lis  escort,  and  one  or 
len. 

feel  desperate  about 
lonio  Pacs  was  really 
ar-headed;  a  dictator, 
is  that,  or  having  the 
ieces  by  the  chacah  of 
,  who  knows?  There 
>  succeed  him.   There 

d'etat,  a  revolution. 
)ooming  salutes  every 

Jeneral  Brainard,  and 
1,  to  the  palace,  early 
^he  entrance-hall  was 
of  all  classes  and  con- 
d  women,  peasants, 
officers,  and  privates, 
names  on  some  black- 
►f  paper,  more  or  less 
-spotted,  and  dropped 
ce.  An  usher  showed 
r  rooms.  The  Presi- 
.amara,  a  burly  chap. 


stood  at  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber, 
his  big  face  puffed  up  with  tears.  We 
shook  hands  ^ith  him  and  tried  to  com- 
fort him.  The  variety  of  expressions 
was  interesting :  soldiers  on  guard  star- 
ing vacantly  like  peaceful  ruminants; 
gentlemen  showing  the  same  bored 
indifference  as  at  an  ordinary  formal 
function;  others  with  reddened  eyes. 
It  was  perhaps  the  contagion  of  emo- 
tion, but  General  B 's  aide,  who 

knew  the  President  even  less  than  we 
did,  had  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks. 

We  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  a  fine  old  man, 
who  has  been  appointed  acting  head 
of  the  government,  and  passed  on  to 
where  the  body  lay  in  state.  It  was  a 
very  humble  little  room,  almost  un- 
comfortable-looking. A  narrow  bed  of 
plain  white  wood,  varnished,  a  clothes- 
press  with  mirrored  door.  On  a  table, 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  was  an  ordinary 
army  sword  and  a  blue-gray  military 
cap,  with  a  thin  gold  edge  on  the  visor. 
The  guard  of  honor  was  made  up  of 
two  lines  of  soldiers,  with  a  few  sailors 
and  a  policeman  or  two.  We  stayed 
about  ten  minutes.  The  minister,  be- 
fore leaving,  walked  to  the  side  of  the 
bed  and  pressed  his  hand  on  the  clasped 
hands,  causing  the  body  to  move  slight- 
ly; it  gave  me  an  unpleasant  little 
sensation.  I  stood  at  attention,  saluted, 
and  followed  the  general  out. 

We  found  little  Albuquerque,  the 
second  aide,  at  the  door,  sobbmg.  He 's 
a  nice  young  chap,  a  descendant  of  the 
great  navigator,  and  just  worshiped  the 
President.     I  tried  to  console  him. 

'Oui,  mais  j'ai  perdu  mon  chef,  mon 
President,'  he  sobbed,  *and  now  he  can 
never  see  it.' 

*What?'Iasked. 

*The  telegram  of  congratulations, 
here,  from  President  Wilson;  it  would 
have  pleased  him  so,  but  now  he  can 
never  see  it:  it  came  too  late.' 

Outside,  a  voice  arose,  'Well,  now, 
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ain't  it  a  calamity,  hey  ? '  It  was  K 

the  representative  of  an  American  firm, 
looking  very  solemn.  *  It  certainly  took 
the  stuffin'  out  of  the  old  fellow,  did  n't 
it  though?' 

On  our  way  home,  we  left  cards 
on  various  ministers.  Thirty  days  of 
mourning  now,  no  Christmas,  no  New 
Year's  celebrations,  and  a  dismal  out- 
look. 

December  16. 

Bands  of  men  and  boys  were  going 
through  the  streets  last  night,  cheering 
for  their  murdered  President:  hoarse 
shouts  of  'Viva  Sidonio  Paes.  Viva!' 
We  were  dining  with  Colonel  Darcy  — 
Major  Stone,  Rossi,  and  I.  Rossi  was 
more  scornful  than  ever  and  declared 
this  a  perverted  and  degenerate  coun- 
try. I  stood  up  for  it,  and  reminded 
him  that  his  own  dear  Italy  had  not 
always  been  without  internal  dissen- 
sions. Besides,  I  added,  if  he  believed 
all  he  said,  why  did  he  propose  to  marry 
a  Portuguese  girl? 

Rossi's  eyes  seemed  to  dilate,  then  he 
began  to  laugh.  *That  man  is  never 
serious!' 

The  colonel  wanted  to  know  if  it 
were  true  that  the  plump  daughter  of 
a  former  minister  of  state  had  broken 
off  her  engagement  with  a  Portuguese 
officer,  for  his  sake. 

'I  will  never  marry  an  aristocratic 
girl,'  declared  Rossi;  and  he  gave  a 
mimic  of  his  idea  of  an  aristocratic  lady 
wrinkling  his  honest  chubby  face  into 
a  grimace  and  squeaking  in  affected 
tones.  *  I  will  marry  an  Italian  girl  who 
can  do  everything,  work  hard,  wash 
and  cook,  and  be  a  lady  too,  and  she 
will  obey  me  absolutely!' 

We  roared,  but  he  was  intensely 
serious. 

*M(m  cher  ami,^  he  glared  fiercely  at 
me,  *do  you  think,  perhaps,  I  am  a  man 
who  will  be  afraid  of  his  wife?' 

I  studied  him,  and  said  solemnly, 
m  certain  characteristics,  certain 


traits  of  your  physiognomy,  I  si 
say  yes/ 

Rossi  was  astonished  and  a 
worried,  but  he  grew  stubborn. 
e\'idently  did  n't  know  him — and  i 

*Do  you  consider  yourself  stn 
than  JuUo  Cesare  and  Marco  J 
nio?'  I  asked. 

•No.' 

'Well,  what  about  Cleopatra?' 

'That  was  in  the  old  days!' 

*  Pshaw!'  said  the  colonel,  'if 
wife  ever  gets  angry,  you  will  < 
under  the  table  and  beg  permissi< 
come  out.' 

'She  will  allow  you  two  cents  8 
for  pocket  money,'  said  the  majoi 

'And  four  cents  on  your  saint's 
and  on  especial  festivals,'  I  added 

Rossi  was  too  indignant  to  spej 

'She  will  take  away  from  you 
monthly  pay!' 

'She  will  take  it  away  from 
N every  mon  cher  amir 

Rossi  is  an  amusing  combinati< 
ingenuousness  and  shrewdness,  fc 
is  shrewd,  and  knows  when  it  is 
itable  to  keep  on  playing  the  fool 
the  good  man  Lafontaine  says, 
plus  ane  .  .  .  n'est  pas  celui  c 
pense.'      , 

December 

The  first  feeling  of  horror  and 
over  the  murder  of  Sidonio  Paes  d 
expression  in  a  general  desire  to 
around  the  government.    Parliai 
has  just  elected  the  Minister  of  Ma 
Rear-Admiral  Canto  e  Castro, 
visional   President,   to   serve   uni 
general  election  can  be  held  and 
new  constitution  voted  on.    He 
fine   elderly   man,    dignified,   upr 
respected  by  all,  and  can  be  absoh 
relied  upon  to  be  loyal  to  his  oal 
office,  although  his  personal  sympa 
are  with  the  Royalists.    But  the  s 
tion   is   extremely  difficult,  and 
for  a  man  of  unusual  vigor  as  w€ 
wisdom.    Wild  rumors  of  all  sort 
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rvention,   sympathy 
mments  with  the  op- 

th,  showing  a  danger- 
ion  and  uncertainty, 
come  out  about  the 
le  murderer  declares 
me  and  on  his  own 
it  most  people  are 
was  a  political  mur- 
rats  got  him.'  Some 
snge,  the  Freemasons' 
hiado,  having  been 
ted,  and  completely 
sveeks  ago.  I  have 
ng  details  from  vari- 
ong  them  Captain 
sent  him  out,  imme- 
shooting,  to  collect 
he  could.  He,  doubt- 
training  as  a  Hearst 
to  force  his  way  into 
ber  where  an  emer- 
he  Cabinet  was  being 
[lere  during  the  whole 
uguese  being  either 
I  polite  to  show  him 
ps  too  overcome  with 
redible  —  enterprise 
itish  and  French  col- 
3n  they  heard  of  it. 

were  fired  by  two 
ised,  but  in  the  con- 
he  second  murderer 
ween  two  policemen, 
snt's  arm  uplifted  to 
tnd  shot  him  through 
resident's  brother  re- 
:ut  over  the  head, 
laps.  It  is  also  re- 
sins were  in  wait  at 
he  railroad  junction, 
is  to  make  absolutely 
►rebodings  and  wam- 
:  although  strongly 
snt  refused  to  put  off 
change  the  hour  of 
*11  get  me  sooner  or 
d.  He  was  unusually 
lid  to  his  aide  upon 


leaving  the  palace,  *I  fear  I'll  never 
come  back  from  this  trip.'  At  the  rail- 
way station,  he  expressed  displeasure 
at  the  sight  of  the  double  line  of  infan- 
try and  police  drawn  up.  'One  would 
think  the  Tsar  of  Russia  was  expected  I ' 

A  remark  suppK>sed  to  have  been 
made  by  our  minister,  as  he  viewed  the 
body  at  the  palace,  Sunday,  is  being 
repeated.  It  even  came  out  as  a  head- 
line in  one  of  the  papers.  'He  was  too 
great  a  man  for  this  small  country.' 
Colonel  Darcy  haw-hawed  consider- 
ably about  it  and  wondered  whether  it 
was  a  compliment! 

Sidonio  Paes  was,  without  doubt,  a 
strong  man,  and  one  whose  services  the 
country  could  iU  afford  to  lose,  at  this 
time  especially.  A  conservative,  he 
sought  to  rally  the  various  pK>litical 
groups:  he  had  practically  succeeded  in 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  Monarch- 
ists and  was  bringing  about  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  church.  His  pro- 
granmie  of  fK>litical  and  social  reform 
was  enlightened  and  broad,  Albu- 
querque, his  confidant,  told  me.  'You 
must  remember  that  he  had  been  in 
pK>wer  a  few  days  over  a  year  only,'  he 
said,  'and  that  he  was  kept  too  busy 
thwarting  constant  plots  and  intrigues 
to  be  able  to  undertake  any  serious 
constructive  work;  but  it  was  coming.' 

It  is  a  fact  that  he  kept  the  jails 
filled  to  capacity,  and  the  African  col- 
onies of  Angola  and  Mozambique  am- 
ply supplied  with  labor.  The  work  of 
repression  was  carried  out  effectively 
and  quietly,  and  only  the  very  rare 
early  risers  ever  met  the  heavy  trucks 
bristling  with  pK>licemen's  rifles  and 
well  laden  with  prospective  colonists. 
Occasionally,  too,  you  passed  a  pro- 
cession of  a  dozen  or  so  pale,  sordid- 
looking  men,  the  small  fry,  tramping 
toward  prison  under  escort.  I  was 
told  there  were  as  many  as  ten  thou- 
sand imder  arrest! 

Sidonio  Paes  was  suspected,  by  some. 
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of  pro-Germanism.  They  pK>inted  out 
that  he  had  spent  many  years  as  am- 
bassador in  Berlin,  and  that  the  activ- 
ity of  Portuguese  troops  at  the  front 
practically  ceased  after  he  came  to 
power.  A  friend  of  his  intimated,  also, 
that  he  greatly  disliked  the  British. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  Portuguese  troops  received  a  terrific 
mauling  from  the  Germans  in  the 
March  drive,  and  that  their  losses  were 
probably  such  as  to  incapacitate  them 
for  further  action  imtil  they  had  had  a 
long  period  for  rest  and  reorganization. 
Incidentally,  this  March  drive  is  the 
cause  of  much  ill-feeling  between  Brit- 
ish and  Portuguese.  The  British  de- 
clare that  the  'little  blighters  ran  like 
rabbits,'  while  the  Portuguese  side  is 
that  their  troops  were  surrounded  and 
suffered  tremendous  losses,  from  the 
fact  that  they  kept  on  holding  their 
line,  imaware  that  the  British  had 
given  way  on  both  wings  —  some  neg- 
lect or  blunder  in  the  communication 
services.  It  may  be,  too,  that  Sidonio 
Paes,  determined  by  purely  local  con- 
siderations and  without  being  in  the 
least  pro-German,  decided  that  it  would 
be  foolish  for  Portugal  to  incur  further 
losses  in  men  and  treasure,  when  her 
interests  were  not  directly  menaced, 
and  especially  with  small  prospect  of 
adequate  compensation.  She  had  cho- 
sen the  right  side,  proved  herself  true 
to  the  historic  friendship  with  England, 
and  might  decently  withdraw,  with- 
out actually  seeming  to,  by  remaining 
inactive.  I  believe  Sidonio  Paes  was, 
above  all,  a  patriot,  and  his  last  words 
may  well  have  been  those  repK>rted: 
'Salvem  a  patria!'   Save  the  country! 

m 

Jonuaiy  2S. 
This  has  been  a  day,  and  is  still  a 
nighi,  for,  at  this  very  minute,  motor- 
trucks are  rumbling  down  the  Avenida, 


greeted  all  along  with  hoai 
confused  clamor  rises  fron 
four  squares  away,  with  no^ 
shriller  yell,  and  there  is  t 
tent  boom  of  cannon  far  o 
rifle-fire,  snipers  are  very  ac 
bang  —  there  goes  a  bomb 
roar,  a  peculiar,  short,  dead 
One  wild  day  of  revolution 
seen  the  like,  nor  a  day  n 
An  indigo-blue  sky,  lur 
deep,  a  languorous  heat,  t 
ical.  Women  were  at  th< 
with  parasols;  the  only  ( 
little  fleecy  bursts  of  sh 
'VivaRepublica!'  'V'a  r'f 
sounds  like,  with  a  very  st] 
Bullets  sing  past  my  win( 
life,  this,  when  perfectly  i 
creatures,  superexcited,  ma 
ing,  and  intoxicated  with  i 
pK>wder,  go  about  brandi 
rifles! 

To  b^gin  properly:  it  was 
to  start  for  the  office  whc 
looked  out  of  the  winda 
white  smoke  rising  beyond 
da,  over  the  fort,  which 
Castello  Sao  Jorge,  guard 
What's  up  now?  I  wonde 
minutes  later,  boom,  boom, 
with  increasing  frequency, 
ing  the  door,  when  Maria  n 
her  kitchen,  followed  by  I 

'iVSb,  the  senhor  must  n 
she  said,  barring  the  way. 
all  doido  [crazy],  and  firing  in 
and  the  Monarchist  blu( 
flag  floats  over  the  Bocio.' 

That  was  startling  neyk 
back  to  my  window.  Nothi 
apparently:  a  boy  shouting 
ing  paper  *  Yo  Sec*;  two  oi 
walking  along;  a  woman  I 
huge  hamper  of  turnips ;  rag 
es  basking  drowsily  on  the 

I  decided  to  go  on.  Dons 
Maria  were  still  in  the  co 
cussing.  An  *oficial  eetranf^ 
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>uld  be  absolutely 
argued  that  stray 
stinctions.  She  ran 
and  mustered  six  or 
hildren  at  the  street 
arewell  to  the  reck- 

2  was  nothing  ex- 
}lue-and-\vhite  flag 
ly  numerous  groups 
With  the  approach 
;/  however,  things 
crowds  grew,  more 
esounded,  and  there 
seless  rushes  to  one 

of  the  square,  to 
ss  nothing.  A  man 
n  his  {X)cket-hand- 

back  for  it  on  the 
itely  two  hundred 
leels.    And  —  boom, 

cannonading  grew 
'ay  military  autos 
guese  flags  dashed 
:ions,  raising  clouds 
;les  with  side-cars, 
)r  green  cross;  such 

A  squad  of  firemen 
Imets  disappear  in  a 
>wd  suddenly  flocks 
ide,  to  cheer  a  com- 
},  as  they  swing  up 

groups  of  ci\dlians, 
idge-belts  and  reck- 
s,  start  vociferously 
ig  their  arms,  shout- 
I  in  the  face  in  im- 
of  their  heroic  sacri- 
Kjb'lica/  Very  few 
ppose  they  're  all 
lographer  girl  ap- 
d,  and  asked  if  she 
home  now,  with  her 
0  go  and  stay  there, 
heard  the  inside  of 
the  regular  troops  of 
isbon  went  over  to 
vhile  the  others  arc 
neutral  in  their  bar- 


racks. At  dawn  the  Fourth  Cavalry 
from  Belem,  with  various  civilians, 
joined  the  rebels  and  occupied  the  hills 
of  Monsanto,  which  dominate  the  city 
two  or  three  miles  away,  near  the  wire- 
less station.  It  is  from  there  that  they 
are  firing  on  the  fort,  with  a  few  bat- 
teries of  seventy-fives.  They  have  no 
heavy  artillery.  Why  they  did  not 
actually  seize  the  fort  itself,  which  was 
practically  stripped  of  its  garrison,  is 
a  mystery.  I  was  told  they  had  sent 
the  government  an  ultimatum  demand- 
ing a  surrender  before  2  p.m. 

We  took  a  stroll  in  the  afternoon, 
Colonel  Darcy,  Major  Stone,  Aerts, 
and  I.  The  crowds  on  the  Rocio  were 
watching  the  evolutions  of  some  air- 
planes —  friendly,  I  hoped.  Our  three 
friends  were  there  looking  desperately 
forlorn,  all  clubs  being  closed.  I 
gathered  that  their  secret  sympathies 
were  with  the  Monarchists.  *Ah,  the 
old  days!'  sighed  Cardozo  in  my  ear. 
*The  King  was  so  democratic;  he  often 
walked  on  the  street,  unattended,  like 
anybody  else,  his  umbrella  under  his 
arm,  puffing  his  cigar.' 

*The  social  life,  too!'  Bastos  shook 
his  head  sadly;  *you  can't  imagine  how 
gay,  how  brilliant  it  was.'  I  judged 
altogether  that  the  King  of  Portugal 
must  hsLve  had  much  in  common  yriih 
the  good  Roi  d'Yvetot. 

We  continued  up  the  Avenida,  which 
was  practically  deserted,  to  within 
several  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and 
stopped  to  watch  the  effects  of  the 
bombardment.  Presently  an  ambu- 
lance clanged  by  us  and  removed  a  too- 
venturesome  spectator,  who  had  got  in 
the  way  of  a  piece  of  shrapnel.  We 
ourselves  were  not  in  the  line  of  fire, 
but  one  can't  always  count  on  the  per- 
fect accuracy  of  the  enemy,  and  I  pro- ' 
posed  my  windows  as  a  safer  place  to 
watch  the  show.  There  we  went  and 
stayed  until  driven  away  by  the  intense 
sun. 
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The  excitement  seemed  to  grow 
toward  nightfall;  the  tootings  of  the 
ambulance  trumpets  sounded  more 
frequently;  there  were  harangues  and 
vivas  from  grimy  heroes  returning  from 
somewhere.  A  truck-load  of  volunteers 
came  tearing  down  the  street  at  top 
speed,  those  in  front  standing  unstead- 
ily^  with  rifles  leveled;  and  there  was  a 
lunatic  who  passed  by  at  the  head  of 
a  wild-^yed  squad,  revolver  in  hand, 
bellowing  his  'Viva  Repoob'lica'  with 
a  challenging  note,  just  aching  for  a 
chance  to  fire.  I'd  really  feel  uneasy 
without  my  imiform!  An  apparently 
harmless  citizen,  walking  calmly  ahead 
of  you,  suddenly  throws  up  his  arms 
with  a  delirious  *Viva,'  immediately 
echoed  all  around;  and  bands  of  hood- 
lums are  having  a  glorious  time,  patri- 
otically swinging  dirty  caps  round  their 
heads  and  shouting  to  force  others  to 
answer. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  only  a  local 
aspect  of  the  rebellion;  the  Monarchy 
is  established  in  the  north,  and  the 
troops  are  even  repK>rted  to  be  marching 
down  on  Lisbon  1 

Jonuaiy  25. 
The  revolution  is  over  so  far  as  Lis- 
bon is  concerned,  and  the  Republic 
stays.  Up  north,  Braganza  and  Vizeu 
have  surrendered,  leaving  Oporto  prac- 
tically isolated.  Yesterday  was  the 
decisive  day.  The  cannon  thundered 
from  8  A.M.  until  3  p.m.  The  firing  was 
intense,  a  government  destroyer  on  the 
Tagus  joining  in  with  its  nine-inch 
guns.  The  cold  wind  that  arose  during 
the  night  must  have  made  bivouacking 
on  the  hills  of  Monsanto  anything  but 
a  joy,  and  perhaps  hastened  the  end! 
The  minister  ord^^  all  our  ofiicers  and 
men  to  stay  on  board,  as  there  was 
considerable  sniping  on  the  streets  and 
we  don't  want  complications.  The  ex- 
citement was  much  less,  the  crowds 
having   yelled   themselves   tired   and 


hoarse  the  day  before.  An  ai 
dropped  silvery  proclamations  < 
town.  It  was  rumored  during  the 
ing  that  the  Monarchists  had 
out  many  RepubUcans  by  hoisti 
white  flag  and  turning  on  machim 
At  four  o'clock,  the  French  Le 
called  me  up  to  ask  about  the 
that  the  Monarchists  were  in  n 
but  the  ofiicial  confirmation  can 
later.  Toward  evening,  bodies  of 
began  to  return  amid  cheers;  thei 
straggling,  weary,  mud-covered  ir 
uals,  their  red  faces  streaked  with 
each  surrounded  by  a  chattering 
of  admirers.  There  was  joy-firi 
and  on,  throughout  the  night,  but 
wise  no  great  celebration. 

At  the  hotel  I  ran  across 
querque,  who  was  Sidonio  Paes 
and  confidant.  He  was  eJitremc 
spK>ndent,  and  told  me  l|e  hat 
resigned  his  pK>st  as  aide  to  th( 
visional  President,  as  weU'as  hii 
mission  in  the  army,  beotluse  *] 
not  want  to  be  associated  wit 
murderers  of  the  President'  who 
now  surely  come  to  pK>wer.'  Alia 
us  I  noticed  many  uneasy  and  g 
faces.  'Monarchist  sympathizers 
Albuquerque,  adding  that  he  h 
was  one;  and  expected  to  be  ai 
soon,  but  did  n't  care  anyway. 

I  got  further  light  on  the «] 
pK>litical  situation.  President  P 
Republican,  was  in  alliance  wit 
Monarchists,  forming  the  Con 
tive  party.  He  was  murdered  I 
Democrats,  who,  according  to 
querque,  are  rowdies,  the  dr^gs 
pK>pulation,  led  by  demagogue 
clever  crooks.  Fearing  their  reti 
pK>wer,  the  Monarchists  starte 
present  revolt,  with  the  tacit  ap] 
of  the  RepubUcans.  All  the  I 
troops  had  pledged  their  suppK>r 
success  seemed  so  certain  the 
Monarchists  did  not  even  troul 
take  ordinary  precautions,  and  si 
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Jy  two  days'  provisions  and 
nunition.  Three  regiments, 
ent  back  on  their  word  and 
Tiove  for  either  side!  Imag- 
jrnment  troops  remaining 
i  the  axistenee  of  the  Repub- 
balance!  The  government 
't  practically  without  troops, 
raise  a  volunteer  army,  some 
id  men. 

narchists,  who  had  all  the 
ficers,  and  men,  were  most 
)us   of   the    low    rabble  — 

them  run!*  I  said, 
swered  Albuquerque,   *it's 
;hey  were  out  of  food  and 
iV 

m  my  opinion  of  men  who 
iset  a  government  with  no 
iration  than  for  a  picnic! 
the  Democrats,  they  might 
n  of  the  population,  but  I 
espect  for  poor  devils  who, 
!  patriotism,  took  up  their 
ished  to  the  defense  of  their 
an  for  the  noble  61ite,  who, 
g  as  defenders  of  law  and 

out  to  slaughter  their  fel- 
ymen.  And  if  the  rabble 
mit  excesses  later,  from  the 
cent  leaders,  whose  fault 
*  Where  were  those  leaders  ? 
que  said  he  had  begged  his 

to  start  the  revolt;  but 
lo  stopping  them,  and,  as 
or  the  principles  he  believed 
not  but  wish  them  success. 
n  sorely  tempted,  he  said, 
ly  night,  to  bring  out  the 
sgiments.  They  knew  and 
I  and  would  have  obeyed. 
IS  far  as  the  barracks  of  the 
rge,  and  then  turned  back, 
)uld  not  do  it. 
y  for  the  poor  chap,  he  was 

sincere,  and  all  broken  up. 
Jeer  mentality  these  people 
ics  and  party  above  patri- 
country.    Aerts  told  them 


they'd  cut  a  pretty  figure  at  the  Peace 
Conference!  What  the  government, 
whatever  it  is,  ought  to  do  now,  is  to 
line  up  the  ringleaders  against  a  wall. 
But  it  won't;  it  prefers  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  live  —  to  fight  another  day. 

The  two  colonels  and  I  —  Stone  has 
been  promoted  —  strolled  over  the 
ground  about  the  Rotunda  this  after- 
noon. The  damage  did  n't  seem  very 
great;  the  rebels  had  good  direction, 
but  overshot  the  fort.  There  were  a 
few  abandoned  gun-carriages  and  am- 
munition-vans here  and  there,  and 
large  dark  stains  indicating  casualties 
among  the  mule-train.  People  were 
prying  into  shell-holes,  hunting  for 
fragments.  We  wandered  on,  to  see 
how  that  part  of  the  town  had  fared. 
Houses  were  all  somewhat  scarred,  and 
a  few  had  gaping  shell-holes. 

Unconsciously  we  joined  in  with  the 
stream  of  people,  and  presently  found 
ourselves  in  sight  of  Monsanto.  A 
wavering  black  line,  cut  by  the  great 
white  aqueduct  at  the  bottom,  was 
winding  up  the  hill,  ant-like,  toward 
the  rebel  positions.  I  urged  my  colonels 
on,  and  we  soon  got  to  the  top.  The 
view  over  the  city  and  the  wide  Tagus 
is  magnificent.  Lisbon,  like  Rome,  is 
built  on  seven  hills,  and  the  deep 
ravines  between  some  of  them  form 
natural  boulevards.  The  ground  was 
pitted  and  furrowed,  especially  around 
an  abandoned  battery  of  Krupps,  at- 
testing the  excellent  marksmanship  of 
the  *  rabble.'  The  wireless  tower  had 
been  hit,  and  what  remained  of  the 
wreck  of  the  station  looked  like  a  sieve. 
We  found  two  guileless  youths,  at  the 
back,  slyly  cutting  out  of  the  plaster 
two  unexploded  shells!  A  smell  of 
powder  clung  to  the  place,  but  the  only 
signs  of  carnage  were  variegated  chick- 
en feathers  blowing  about  in  the  wind. 
We  met*  many  friends,  among  them 
General  and  Mrs.  Brainard,  on  top,  and 
got  home  at  sunset. 
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Three  years  ago  the  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  \\Tote  me  a  courteous 
letter,  inquiring  what  objects  Germany 
had  in  the  war.  This  letter  did  not 
reach  me  until  six  months  ago.  Ger- 
many's war  aims  in  1916  no  longer 
have  practical  importance.  But  a  per- 
son who  wishes  to  understand  the 
present  condition  of  Germany  will  find 
it  very  essential  to  know  what  influence 
the  war  aims  of  1914-1918  exercised 
upon  the  public  mind  of  that  country. 
No  one  will  find  the  key  to  the  revolu- 
tion and  to  the  present  condition  of 
Germany  unless  he  knows  that  the 
German  people  entered  the  war  in 
August,  1914.  an  absolute  unit,  but 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  four  years, 
clear-cut  divisions  of  opinion  and  sen- 
timent destroyed  this  unity. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  understand 
German  conditions  from  a  distance. 
We  must  start  with  the  sentiment  that 
prevailed  in  that  country  when  the 
war  broke  out.  The  whole  nation  was 
convinced  that  Germany  had  been  at- 
tacked. For  more  than  ten  years  it 
had  watched  a  ring  of  hostile  nations 
closing  around  it.  It  is  popularly  be- 
lieved abroad  that  the  Germans  cher- 
ished plans  of  conquest  and  dreams  of 
world-empire  before  the  war.  This 
opinion  of  Germany  is  false,  but  it  is 
very  natural  that  it  should  exist  to-day 
among  non-German  nations,  because  a 
powerful  propaganda  has  cultivated  it 
during  the  war.  It  finds  apparent  cor- 
roboration in  the  writings  of  the  Pan- 


Germans  and  a  few  military 
General  von  Bern  hard  i.  B< 
books  were  unknown  before 
outside  of  a  narrow  military 
do  not  think  that  the  number 
in  all  Germany  exceeded  a  I 
sand.  Your  rarely  saw  them 
shops;  I  never  saw  them  in 
house.  Very  few  German  civil 
knew  the  general  by  name. 
Germans  were  a  small  but  noi 
without  official  influence.  Th 
little  eff'ect  upon  internationj 
that  the  warning  by  those  pei 
considered  Pan-German  spec 
writings  a  source  of  natio 
remained  unheeded.  It  is  ea 
prehensible  why  propagandis 
seize  upon  such  material.  Bu 
that  German  public  opinion  I 
war,  and  the  classes  which  ( 
the  public  policy  of  the  emf 
Pan-German,  is  absolutely  h 
world-war  was  for  Germany  i 
war  in  the  real  sense. 

What  was  the  reason  for  tl 
imity  of  public  sentiment  in 
the  war?  It  w  as  due  solely  an< 
to  the  conviction  that  the  w 
defensive  one  on  Germany's  p 
conviction  will  perhaps  seem  s 
a  non-German,  especially  to  a 
has  been  fighting  Germany 
and  has  been  completely  undi 
fluence  of  the  war  propagand 
that  country.  However,  it  is  a 
necessary,  if  one  is  to  unders 
events  that  followed  in  Gen 
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the  summer  of  1914  the 
>solutely  convinced  that 
racked  without  reason  by 
lie  and  encircling  powers, 
lent  when  the  war  broke 

refused  to  fulfill  its  en- 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
i  entered  the  ranks  of 
emies,  public  opinion  in 
as  far  from  confident  of 
)h.  The  common  people, 
he  government,  and  the 
contemplated  little  more 
3sful  defense.  The  tre- 
itude  and  tension  of  the 
jre  suddenly  relieved  by 
t  victories  in  Belgium, 
East  Prussia.  The  mili- 
ies   had    promised    that 

would  be  frank  and 
ither  we  were  victorious 
^hey  fulfilled  their  prom- 
lattle  of  the  Marne.  Our 
I  that  battle,  which  rep- 
complete  failure  of  the 
s  plan  of  campaign,  was 
)wn  to  the  people.  We 
'  that  a  different  kind  of 

begin :  that  there  would 
)rilliant  victories,  but  a 
I  struggle  against  supe- 

iding  our  defeat  on  the 
ny  leaders  had  tested  the 

of  their  war-machine; 
3restimated  the  possibil- 
:h  in  the  forces  of  the 
)ped  ultimately  to  win  a 
y.   However,  the  people 

to  experience  a  reaction 
citude  at  the  outbreak  of 
he  bitter  feeling  became 
rermany  had  been  encir- 
litously  attacked  in  the 
dustrious  and  successful 
ivays  of  peace.  We  began 
Ltement:  'We  must  have 
Lt  such  an  outrage  shall 
again;  and  we  now  see 


that  our  army  is  strong  enough  to  gain 
us  such  guaranties.' 

Everything  depended  upon  what 
was  understood  by  guaranties.  To 
Germany's  undoing,  it  was  a  false  con- 
ception that  thereupon  mastered  pub- 
lic thought  —  guaranties  by  direct  or 
indirect  annexation  on  the  borders, 
especially  in  Belgium.  That  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  Pan-Germans. 
From  this  time  dates  the  beginning  of 
their  influence  in  the  press  and  among 
the  educated  classes. 

The  Pan-German  war  aim,  of  safety 
by  annexation,  captured  part  of  the 
nation.  Among  the  remainder  there 
was  growing  resistance  to  the  protrac- 
tion of  the  war  in  order  to  gain  new 
territories.  This  is  the  point  where  a 
clear  division  first  showed  itself  in  the 
unity  of  the  German  nation,  and  from 
this  point  began  our  descent  into  our 
present  misfortune. 

The  longer  the  war  continued,  the 
greater  the  sacrifices.  The  more  effect- 
ive the  famine  blockade,  the  more 
urgent  became  the  demand  from  the 
masses  for  some  way  of  restoring  peace. 
Gradually  an  opinion  gained  ground 
among  a  majority  of  the  common 
people,  who  were  suffering  most  from 
the  war,  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
end  the  conflict,  but  that  generals, 
princes,  and  war  profiteers  wanted  to 
gain  new  conquests,  and  would  not 
stop  the  struggle.  This  bitter  opposi- 
tion first  manifested  itself  in  1917.  It 
became  stronger  in  1918;  and  it  was 
only  temporarily  weakened  by  the 
preparations  and  the  initial  success  of 
the  great  offensive  of  the  latter  year. 
In  July,  1918,  it  surged  back  with  full 
force.  It  was  much  more  powerful 
among  the  people  at  large  than  in 
Parliament.  The  feeling  of  the  people 
at  large  was:  *You  people  above  could 
have  relieved  us  of  the  calamity  of  the 
war  long  since  if  you  would  only  have 
renounced  your  plans  of  conquest.  You 
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have  not  done  so.  You  have  prolonged 
our  misery  from  year  to  year.  You  are 
guilty.' 

This  sentiment  did  not  find  full 
expre^ion,  on  account  of  the  censor- 
ship; but  it  was  a  decisive  factor  in 
causing  the  German  revolution.  The 
other  factor  was  the  complete  prostra- 
tion and  unnerving  of  the  nation  by  the 
famine  blockade.  The  effect  of  years  of 
insufficient  nourishment  upon  the  mass 
of  the  people  was  not  only  physical, 
but,  above  all,  psychological.  The  only 
effective  and  salutary  measure  for 
warding  oflF  the  impending  catastrophe 
would  have  been  to  remember  the  old 
truth  that  Germany  could  not  fight  a 
war  which  was  not  supported  by  the 
united  public  opinion  of  the  nation, 
and  that  no  war  could  have  this  sup- 
port, in  view  of  the  national  character 
and  the  influence  of  universal  service, 
unless  it  were  a  war  of  defense. 

Over  and  above  this  there  was  a 
third  factor  in  the  revolution  —  the 
promise  of  President  Wilson  that,  if 
Germany  made  peace,  she  would  be 
dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  Four- 
teen Points;  and,  in  addition,  America's 
official  attitude,  which  created  the  im- 
pression in  Germany  that  the  abolition 
of  an  autocratic  form  of  government  in 
general,  and  the  removal  of  the  House 
of  HohenzoUern  in  particular,  would 
make  the  peace  terms  easier  for  Ger- 
many. If  the  German  people  had  not 
had  faith  in  the  Fourteen  Points  and 
in  the  assured  alleviation  of  the  peace 
conditions  as  compensation  for  re- 
nouncing the  dynasty,  it  is  probable 
that  the  revolution  would  not  have 
taken  the  form  of  self-disarmament, 
and  the  enforced  abdication  of  the 
Kaiser  and  of  the  other  royal  houses. 
Both  moral  and  physical  resistance  to 
the  revolution  were  crippled  by  the 
fearful  exhaustion  due  to  the  famine 
blockade,  and  by  the  idea  that  it  was 
a  revolution  for,  first,  a  peace  of  good- 


will and  reconciliation,  seco 
dom,  and  third,  for  bread. 
Prince  Max  of  Baden,  w 
come  Imperial  Chancellor,  i 
erous  but  vain  attempt 
the  monarchical  idea  in  Ge 
to  keep  both  the  political 
revolution  mthin  peaceful 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmo 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Crowi 
abdicate  voluntarily,  and  tl 
constitutional  convention, 
moned  immediately,  the  d€ 
Germany's  future  form  of  g 
But  the  Kaiser  was  ill-a< 
withdrew  himself  from  the 
his  Chancellor  by  a  sort  > 
military  headquarters;  ani 
was  informed  there,  on  the 
November  9,  by  his  own  ge 
the  army  would  not  defend 
too  late  to  have  the  annou 
his  abdication  stop  the  vie 
of  revolution  in  Berlin. 

m 

n 

The  most  terrible  misfor 
befeU  Germany,  and  whicl 
the  remnant  of  her  strengtli 
of  recuperation,  was  the  cor 
the  blockade  after  the  Am] 
country  was  completely 
for  the  moral  shock  whicl 
duced;  for  no  one  except  t 
pessimists,  whose  number 
doubted  that,  after  Mr.  Wil 
ise,  Germany  would  be  de 
accordance  with  the  Fourt 
Naturally  they  expected  n 
the  continuance  of  the  bk 
once  it  was  evident  that  bo 
ical  and  social  ruin  threai 
physical  exhaustion  of  the 
moral  prostration  by  the  fa 
ade,  and  its  disarmament, 
volved  the  delivery  of  its  1 
lery,  its  aviation  equipment 
war  materials,  the  greater 
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German  territories  on  the 
the  Rhine,  to  the  victori- 
nade  it  absolutely  impos- 
me  the  war.    The  whole 
d  that  under  no  circum- 
it  continue  the  struggle, 
iscious  of  its  own  power- 
it  could  not  interpret  the 
of  the  blockade  except 
of  premeditated  hostile 
led  to  cripple  Germany  for 
f  not  for  all  time  to  come, 
the  true  reasons  for  pro- 
)lockade  may  have  been, 
extremely  cruel.    In  Sep- 
,  Dr.  Saleeby,  one  of  the 
lished  medical  men  and 
experts  in  England  re- 
blockade  is  primarily  re- 
Germany's  present  fright- 
s,  and   consequently   for 
it  effects  which  will  follow 

an  government  did  not 
uppress  discussion  as  to 
the  famine  blockade  dur- 
but  it  discouraged  refer- 
3  depress  the  people.  The 
to  be  serious  after  1916. 
ig  in  the  country  and  the 
the  cities  were  able  to  get 
le  poorer  classes  already 
3  insufficiency  of  the  offi- 
as  demonstrated  in  insti- 
e  insane,  public  hospitals, 
•isons  where  the  inmates 
le  to  procure  additional 
Bct  means. 

nost  serious  effects  of  the 
ade  upon  Germany  are: 
ease  in  tuberculosis,  ac- 
le  physicians,  of  between 
se  hundred  per  cent,  and 
ombat  the  disease,  when 
ted,  by  scientific  feeding, 
ral  hundred  children  af- 
Lchitis.  In  the  third  place, 
ment  has  permanently  af- 
alth  of  thousands  of  par- 


ents, whose  weakness  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  their  descendants. 

Germany  was  at  war  for  four  years 
and  three  months,  and  tost  about  two 
millions  by  death  upon  the  battlefields 
and  in  hospitals.  That  amounts  to  an 
average  of  nearly  thirteen  hundred 
for  every  day  of  the  war.  Add  to  this 
another  sixty  per  cent,  or  an  average 
of  eight  hundred  people  who,  since  1916, 
have  died  daily  as  a  direct  or  indirect  re- 
sult of  the  famine  blockade.  This  extra 
death-rate  continued  after  the  Armis- 
tice, on  account  of  the  prolongation  of 
the  blockade.  We  were  not  even  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  our  coastal  fisheries, 
and  were  prohibited  from  importing 
condensed  milk  from  America  for  our 
suffering  children. 

Even  had  the  famine  blockade  ended 
with  the  war  itself,  and  had  the  same 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  sum- 
mer months  of  1919  with  respect  to 
food-supplies  existed  in  November  and 
December,  1918,  more  than  100,000 
lives  would  have  been  saved,  and  the 
moral  recuperation  of  Germany  would 
have  already  begun. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  resistance  of 
any  nation  to  suffering.  So  long  as  this 
limit  is  not  exceeded,  the  average  man 
retains  his  morale.  The  exaltation  of 
national  sentiment  in  war-time  is  an 
added  resource.  But  if  you  exceed  that 
Umit,  resistance  speedily  breaks  down. 
With  the  Germans  so  exhausted  in 
November,  1918,  the  sufferings  im- 
posed upon  the  people  after  that  date, 
through  the  continuance  of  the  famine 
blockade,  fell  upon  a  mass  of  human 
beings  bereft  of  both  physical  and  moral 
powers  of  resistance.  The  war  has 
wrought  moral  ruin  in  every  country 
of  Europe.  Its  effects  were  obvious 
enough  in  Germany  by  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  year  of  fighting.  But  w^hat 
occurred  during  the  famine  months  of 
the  Armistice  was  the  worst  of  all. 
The  results  of  those  months  were  more 
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disastrous  to  Grermany's  morale  than 
those  of  all  the  four  years  of  combat. 

However,  we  have  not  exhausted  the 
subject  with  the  food  question.  The 
embargo  upK>n  raw  materials  was  like- 
wise disastrous.  German  factories  were 
kept  busy  during  the  war  making 
munitions  and  other  military  supplies, 
although  many  raw  materials  were  not 
to  be  had.  This  war-business  stopped. 
The  labors  of  peace  could  not  take  its 
place  except  in  some  branches  of  the 
metal  industry  and  a  few  other  lines  of 
minor  impK>rtance.  Following  the  rev- 
olution the  working  people  became 
more  exacting.  That  was  no  misfortune 
in  itself.  Everyone  recognizes  t£at 
social  conditions  in  Germany,  as  well  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  been  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  war,  and  that 
the  economic  and  political  demands 
of  the  working  classes  will  be  quite 
different  from  what  they  were  formerly. 

But  the  situation  in  Germany  would 
have  been  far  sounder  if  a  great  section 
of  the  country's  industrial  plant  had 
not  been  condemned  to  idleness  after 
the  Armistice.  It  was  like  a  machine 
that  overheats  itself  running  without  a 
burden.  As  a  result  of  the  revolution, 
wages  and  salaries  were  doubled  at  a 
stroke,  and  continued  to  increase  sub- 
sequently. This  applied  to  every  la^ 
borer,  every  street-car  employee,  every 
clerk,  every  official.  This  sudden  as- 
sault upon  the  revenues  of  the  state 
and  of  private  corporations  could  be 
met,  in  view  of  Germany's  complete 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
only  by  increasing  the  issues  of  paper 
money,  and  adding  immense  sums  to 
our  national  indebtedness. 

Such  a  palliative  was  of  only  tran- 
sient effect.  As  the  result  of  paper  in- 
flation, prices  rapidly  rose,  and  the 
rise  of  prices  led  to  renewed  demands 
for  higher  salaries  and  wages.  The 
German  government  committed  many 
errors,  especially  inmiediately  after  the 


Armistice,  which  had  a  d^i 
feet  upK>n  Grerman  exchange 
beginning  of  the  evil  lay  ir 
perate  conditions  created  by  1 
tice.  The  revolution  guaram 
workingman  his  right  to  stri 
situation  lasted  about  a  yt 
the  government  recovered  sui 
thority  to  justify  an  endeav 
tect  from  complete  stoppage 
ing  employees  at  least  those 
which  were  necessary  to  nati< 
ence,  and  to  prevent  striking 
men  from  forcing  their  em] 
pay  their  wages  during  the 
weeks  they  were  on  strike. 

If  it  had  been  possible  im 
after  the  conclusion  of  the 
to  supply  German  manufacti 
enough  raw  materials  to  em 
to  resiune  operations,  and  to  f 
pK>pulation  with  food,  for  "v 
exchange  —  then  about  a  th 
par  —  would  have  enabled  u 
the  economic  demands  of  th( 
and  employees  could  have  be< 
exporting  manufactures  instc 
issuing  paper  money  and  addi 
floating  indebtedness.  The  h 
level  in  foreign  markets  wc 
made  it  possible  to  increase 
Grermany  as  soon  as  contact  \ 
lished  between  the  business 
that  country  and  that  of  otl 
But  as  the  situation  actually  d 
this  was  not  possible.  The  ir 
wages  became  a  fearful  cak 
Germany. 

The  greatest  hardship  falls 
middle  classes  and  small  ci 
who  cannot  increase  their  ir 
striking,  and  whose  revenues 
ited  because  they  are  unable 
the  price  they  charge  for  their 
These  social  groups  are  now  | 
becoming  part  of  the  proletari 
are  being  forced  to  rdinquish 
fort  and  refinement  of  life  aftei 
The  purchasing  power  of  m< 
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clothing  and  shoes  cost 
nes  as  much  as  they  did 
,  and  ordinary  provisions 
5e  to  ten  times  as  much, 
ee  times  as  expensive  as 
en  the  simplest  luxuries 
to  be  considered.  There- 
lo  opportunity  to  gratify 
or  to  take  vacations  and 
the  same  reason  young 
i  they  are  wealthy,  are 
Dhibited  from  marr>dng. 
lat  hardship  is  the  lack  of 
iring  the  war  very  few 
uilt,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
:  least  six  times  what  it 
Everyone  is  waiting 
11.  To-day  it  is  impossi- 
ir  interest  on  money  in- 
buildings,  so  there  is  no 
whatever  under  way.  We 

small-farm  colonies  for 
iers.  It  has  been  decided 
the  extensive  estates, 
istern  Germany,  so  as  to 
rgest  possible  number  of 
ers  —  in  particular  those 
itly  wounded.  Still,  it  is 
Liild  houses  and  barns  on 
lets  —  something  which 
ought  of  at  prevailing 
ir  splendid  scheme  for 
pie  on  the  land  is  at  a 

this  in  turn  is  contrib- 

deal  to  the  prevailing 
t  and  discontent. 

Ill 

>  say  how  Germany  can 
of  its  present  calamitous 
e  e\dls  of  the  situation 
ich  headway  that  they 
come  except  with  foreign 
y  country  in  a  position 
Lrge  credit  to  Germany 
>f  course,  I  cannot  dis- 
her  American  statesmen 
r  such  a  measure,  and 


what  attitude  they  would  take  toward 
Germany  in  principle  and  practice. 
Everything  would  have  been  different 
and  better  if  the  blockade  had  been 
lifted  with  the  Armistice,  and  raw 
materials  permitted  to  reach  us.  The 
eight-months'  Armistice  blockade  is 
what  crushed  Germany  beyond  hope. 
Even  to-day  the  question  of  raw  ma- 
terials is  a  vital  one.  Until  Germany 
secures  such  materials,  more  than  half 
of  her  industrial  workers  cannot  be  fully 
employed,  and  our  exports  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  pay  for  our  subsistence. 

As  a  counsel  of  desperation,  we  have 
bdgun  to  sacrifice  abroad  German  se- 
curities and  goods.  The  excessive  fall 
in  German  exchange  enables  foreign 
countries  to  buy  at  very  low  prices  any- 
thing that  Germany  has  to  offer  — 
things  that  our  own  population  cannot 
buy  because  they  are  too  dear  in  our 
currency,  although  our  people  at  home 
are  in  bitter  need  of  them.  Only  a  very 
few  of  our  industries  are  operating  at  a 
profit,  and  those  few  are  threatened 
with  disaster  in  case  the  rich  iron  and 
coal  resources  in  Upper  Silesia  should, 
as  a  result  of  the  popular  vote,  be  lost 
to  Germany.  If  we  can  retain  Upper 
Silesia,  and  procure  a  loan  which  will 
enable  us  to  obtain  on  long  credit  raw 
materials  for  German  manufacturers, — 
such  as  cotton,  wool,  and  other  textile 
fibres,  hides  and  skins  for  our  leather 
manufacturers,  copper  and  tin,  rubber 
and  mineral  oil,  —  then  slow  recovery 
is  possible.  Unless  we  do  get  these 
things,  the  situation  in  Germany  will 
be  just  as  desperate  within  a  year  at 
the  utmost  as  it  is  now  in  Vienna,  and 
in  the  German  territories  of  the  former 
Austrian  monarchy. 

The  Bolsheviki,  who  are  known  in 
Germany  as  Spartacans  (after  Sparta- 
cus,  the  leader  of  the  slave  revolt  in 
Ancient  Rome),  the  Communists,  and 
the  Independent  Social  Democrats,  are 
intent  upon  the  complete  overthrow  of 
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the  lyvcmmept  and  the  eadgdug  social 
order,  upon  aboliflfaiiig  all  natianal 
boundaries  and  differences,  upon  an- 
nihilating  private  property,  and  up- 
on the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 
^I^th  the  moderate  Social  Democrats, 
who  up  to  the  present  retain  the  sop- 
port  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Social- 
ists in  Germany,  we  reach  the  groop  of 
parties  which  recognize  the  present 
form  of  govemment  as  desirable,  and 
would  continue  in  some  form  or  other 
the  presoit  social  order.  Some  would 
retain  the  latter  as  it  is;  some  would 
transform  it  methodically  and  grad- 
ually into  a  Sodahst  organizatten. 
The  radical  parties  I  have  mentioned 
are  weak  in  the  Grerman  National 
Assembly.  But  among  the  mass  of 
voters,  men  and  women  alike,  they  have 
gained  decidedly  in  strength  dnce  the 
eUdion  to  the  National  AsserrMy  in 
January,  1919 ,  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  economic  situation  has  become  so 
hopeless. 

The  Independent  Socialists  and  their 
allies  counted  upK>n  stopping  the  fac- 
tories and  railways  diir^  the  present 
winter  by  creating  a  coal-famine,  and 
thus  preventing  the  pa3rment  of  wage^. 
ThereupK>n  they  proposed  to  demand 
that  the  govemment  should  pay  im- 
empk>3rment  relief  to  all  the  idle,  who 
would  number  several  millions.  If  the 
govemment  refused,  they  would  inau- 
gurate a  new  revolution,  confiscate  all 
private  property,  and  establish  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat.  Their  plan 
has  been  defeated  up  to  the  present  by 
our  ability  to  keep  coal-production  at 
a  point  which  enabled  our  factories  to 
continue  in  partial  operation.  Whether 
we  shall  succeed  in  doing  this  through 
the  winter  is  yet  a  question.  Our  hope 
that  this  may  be  so  is  greatly  strength- 
ened, especially  by  the  fact  that  the 
recent  strikes  showed  that  the  govem- 
ment troops  are  loyal,  that  they  will 
apparently  protect  the  men  who  want 


to  work,  and  will  pi  event 
ing  of  the  safes  of  the  coo 

The  critical  £Eictor  is  a 
duction  would  beadequa: 
of  the  coal  we  mine  did  n 
turned  over  to  the  Enter 
Peace  Treaty,  instead  of 
If  the  Entente  would 
demand  (or  deliveries  fri 
for  a  period,  this  temj 
would  help  us  to  keep  a 
situation. 

In  a  sense  our  ertren 
ries  are  rdated  to  our  rai 
objects  are  diametrically 
their  policy  is  the  same,  a 
izing  the  ejristing  disoontei 
is  concerned.  These  reac 
the  peoiJe  who  throu^ 
insisted  upon  the  so-called 
for  Grermany.  By  this  the 
annexation  of  Bdgium 
French  border  districts.  C 
these  men  contemplated 
incorporation  of  Belgiun 
many.  Most  of  them  fav 
that  coimtry  a  political 
with  close  military  and  e 
with  the  Empire.  These  w 
people  who  failed  to  recogo 
was  the  cleavage  of  opi 
nation  over  the  question 
war  was  a  defensive  war 
conquest.  These  were  the 
faUed  to  comprehend  the 
ger  which  the  Kaiser's  thi 
monarchical  idea  had  incu 
the  excessive  strain  it  had 
the  nation,  and  our  resi 
disintegration.  Among  the 
and  determined  adherents 
are  the  old  Prussian  Conse 
owners  of  large  estates,  ol 
cers,  biu'eaucrats  of  the  mil 
and  part  of  the  academic 
eluding  clergymen,  prof 
teachers.  These  elements  i 
numerous  enough  to  font 
significant  proportions. 
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onaries  cannot  hope  to 
erful  political  influence 
ing  aid  from  the  mass  of 
days  they  were  able  to 
essure  on  their  depend- 
l  laborers,  and  on  the 
sie  of  the  small  country 
im  Germany,  to  assure 
y.  These  two  resources 
ray  from  them  by  the 
e  one  resource  they  still 
ve  very  effective  under 
ons.  It  is  the  dissatis- 
those  classes  of  society 
t  of  thought,  are  unable 
spect  of  bettering  their 
ugh  radical  Socialism, 
jr  to  that  a  return  of  the 
[  regime.  These,  people 
c  themselves  that  their 
^solutely  Utopian,  and 
rchy,  if  restored,  could 
to  Germany  in  its  pres- 
ituation.  They  have  no 
fact  that  a  monarchy 
ed  against  the  resolute 
le  workers  only  by  civil 

of  these  Conservatives 
J.  They  are  careful  not 
hey  themselves  are  the 
royed  the  unity  of  the 
r  insistence  on  annexa- 
J  incurred  the  responsi- 
tiany's  collapse,  pf  all 
^{  the  war,  these  Con- 
i  and  abjure  most  the 
it  it  would  have  been 
ely  political  reforms  at 
policy  hostile  to  annex- 
i  brought  into  power  in 
atries  the  parties  favor- 
One  of  the  greatest  mis- 
the  present  democratic 
Germany  is  that  it  has 
Conservatives  to  debate 
)ntinuously. 
tem  in  the  tactics  of  the 


with  skillful  variations  of  phrase,  with 
all  the  measures  of  propaganda  that 
their  wealth  and  their  control  of  an 
important  section  of  the  press  place  in 
their  hands,  that  formerly  Germany 
had  a  monarchy,  government  author- 
ity, prosperity,  order,  and  respect 
abroad;  whereas  to-day  the  country  has 
no  monarchy;  the  former  discipline 
and  obedience  to  law  have  disappeared ; 
and  dissatisfaction  and  misery  prevail 
everywhere.  They  imply  that,  if  you 
restore  the  monarchy,  you  will  restore 
all  the  blessings  of  the  past. 

In  judging  what  prospects  of  success 
this  agitation  has,  we  must  first  make 
clear  to  ourselves  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  German  people  have  thoroughly 
discarded  all  thought  of  restoring  a 
monarchy  for  a  long  time.  Whether 
they  will  change  this  opinion  in  the 
future  is  hard  to  say.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  Kaiser  cannot  be  restored,  and 
that  the  Crown  Prince  is  an  impossi- 
bility. It  is  generally  recognized  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  of  the  royal 
family  who  possesses  the  character  and 
capacity  to  rule  Germany.  The  only 
exception  perhaps  would  be  Prince 
Max  of  Baden.  He  might  have  rescued 
Germany  if  the  Kaiser  had  made  him 
Chancellor  immediately  after  the  re- 
tirement of  Bethmann-Hollweg.  The 
Crown  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  is 
also  highly  esteemed.  He  is  a  valiant, 
frank  man,  and  has  been  unjustly 
stigmatized  in  the  Entente  press  as 
responsible  for  many  atrocities  during 
the  war.  However,  neither  of  these  men 
is  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Ger- 
many. They  are,  both  of  them,  too 
wise  and  patriotic  to  seek  that  honor 
at  the  expense  of  a  civil  war. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  widely  held 
abroad  that  the  old  military  system 
still  has  large  support  in  Germany. 
This  opinion  is  false.  It  probably  owes 
its  existence  to  the  fact  that  our  ex- 


t  to  continue  insisting,     treme   conservative    parties    are   our 
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most  vehraaent  and  iKHsy  political 
debaters.  They  control  a  number  of 
vary  able  journalists,  and  posBess  a 
certain  talent  for  making  ihemaehres 
conspicuous,  especially  on  such  occa- 
sions as  Hindenburg's  rec^it  visit  to 
Beriin,  to  appear  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary investigating  committee.  In- 
cidents like  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  German  volunteers  to  thdr  retire- 
ment from  the  Baltic  Provinces,  whith- 
er they  had  be^i  invited  previously  by 
the  Lett  government,  with  promises  of 
land  for  settlement,  go  to  confirm  this 
belief.  The  situation,  however,,  is  not 
what  these  people  think.  The  troops 
refiised  to  obey  because  they  had  be^ 
promised  land. 

A  third  influence  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upK>n  fordgn  opinion  regarding 
Germany.  Most  of  the  journalists  who 
have  visited  us  from  other  countries 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
radical  of  our  public  men,  and  have 
been  worked  upon  by  them  to  believe 
that  reaction  is  a  serious  danger  in 
Germany.  Now  these  German  radicals 
consider  any  sort  of  patriotism  a  reac- 
tion. The  man  they  hate  and  attack 
with  the  most  bitterness  is  the  Social 
Democrat  War  Minister,  Herr  Noske. 
Germany  has  him  to  thank  for  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  become  a  scene  of  chaos, 
arson,  and  destruction  during  the  first 
two  months  of  the  revolution.  It  is 
completely  contrary  to  the  truth  to 
consider  him  a  suspicious  champion  of 
militarism,  such  as  he  is  represented 
abroad  to  be  by  our  radical  extremists. 

Militarism  in  Germany  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  I  mean  by  this  that  the 
sentiment  which  we  called  by  that 
name  is  limited  to  a  small  group  of  old 
reactionaries  whom  the  people  do  not 
trust  or  suppK>rt.  Only  one  thing  can 
make  this  spirit  again  a  danger.  That 
would  be  a  situation  that  would  render 
those  citizens  who  are  not  committed 
to  strikes  and  socialist  uprisings  so 


desperate  in  their  stmg^  t 
that  they  would  lose  their 
as  a  counsd  of  despair  migh 
to  the  reactionary  promk 
counter-revolutionists.  The 
this  is  that  there  are  real 
among  the  extrone  Conaerv 
bdieve  that  a  counter-re^ 
possible,  and  are  ready  1 
force  the  mom^it  the  situati 
able.  Th^ie  is  not  the  sligl 
ability  that  a  counter-revolu 
succeed,  for  the  supporter 
archy  have  no  forces  bdiin< 
an  armed  struggle.  The  co 
diers,  most  of  the  non-cor 
ofiicers,  and  no  small  port 
commissioned  ofiicers,  came 
war  hostile  to  the  monarcl 
makes  no  practical  differen€ 
Germany  is  concerned  wt 
hatred  is  directed  against 
of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown 
against  monarchy  in  prin 
overwhelming  majority  oi 
army  would  fight  to  prevent 
ration  of  the  monarchy,  bui 
circumstances  would  they 
restore  it.  The  soldiers,  mo 
still  deeply  impressed  witl 
that,  if  the  Kaiser  and  his 
the  General  Staff  had  not 
the  war  by  their  impraci 
mands,  we  might  have  s& 
military  disaster  and  politic 
that  actually  occurred. 

Healthy  democratic  prog 
cordingly,  dependent  in  Gen 
a  recovery  of  economic  healt 
an  alliance  between  the  Dem 
the  modem  Socialist  party, 
Catholic  or  Centre  party  has 
the  condition  that  its  dc 
regard  to  church-  and  school 
be  considered.  Among  the 
in  Germany  the  principal  di 
opinion  is  in  regard  to  the 
which  socialization  is  desi 
practicable,  and  how  far  it  is 
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vidualism  and  private 
iiH  not  be  difficult  to 
-WO  groups  on  a  basis 
nee,  just  as  soon  as  we 
normal  working  con- 
ore  the  latter  we  must 
%ls  and  credit.  Unless 
^m  we  are  in  constant 
ism  on  the  one  hand  and 
ion  on  the  other.  Either 
recipitate  the  final  and 
>f  Germany  and  con- 
n  peril  for  all  Europe; 
revolution  would  ulti- 
Bolshevism. 
vv  materials  are  neces- 
re  not  the  only  essen- 
B  to  be  effective,  those 
'eace  Treaty  must  be 
aim  permanently  to 
y^'s  economic  existence, 
ivilling  and  anxious  to 
and  northern  France, 
uch  as  she  can  in  addi- 
3  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
er  previous  opponents 
a  recovery  of  her  eco- 

ent,  we  see  no  prospect 
neeting  us  here.  After 
curred,  we  can  easily 

our  enemies  may  dis- 
lere  is  a  simple  way  of 
Istrust.  Send  sensible, 
»ple   to    Germany,    to 

situation,  and  they 
he  Germans  who  have 
ice  honestly  desire  to 
bligations.  The  worst 
ny  is  to  encounter,  not 
It  also  permanent  hos- 
ign  to  ruin  the  coun- 
5ign  appears  in  many 
le  Versailles  treaty,  al- 
lic  men  of  the  Allied 
le  United  States  may 
iw  are  of  the  fact. 
)eace  conditions  en- 
t  be  possible  to  revive 


permanently  Germany's  economic  vig- 
or. Our  newspapers  report  an  inter- 
view between  Premier  Clemenceau  and 
a  French  statesman,  which  ended  with : 
*  There  are  twenty  million  Germans  too 
many'  {vingt  million  de  trop).  These 
words  appear  to  be  well  substantiated. 
There  is  general  fear  in  Germany  that 
peace  will  not  be  possible  for  our  people, 
but  that  we  still  face  a  moral  prolonga- 
tion of  the  w^ar,  only  conducted  by  a 
different  method.  This  fear  lies  like  a 
weight  of  lead  upon  every  German 
heart,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
some  of  the  most  oppressive  conditions 
imposed  by  the  treaty  have  been  re- 
vised. Until  that  happens,  and  so  long 
as  Germany's  economic  life  is  rendered 
insecure  by  those  conditions,  and  the 
whole  situation  is  thus  imperiled,  the 
possibility  of  a  desperate  revolt  con- 
tinues. The  German  people  under- 
stands full  well  that,  for  a  long  period 
to  come,  it  is  doomed,  not  only  to 
the  hardest  toil,  but  also  to  a  m^igre 
and  impoverished  way  of  hving.  It 
is  resigned  to  this,  and  feels  that  it  is 
able  to  survive  such  conditions,  thanks 
to  its  new  democratic  and  social  organ- 
ization, but  only  if  its  obligations.-are 
made  endurable,  and  are  clearly  de- 
fined, and  are  fundamentally  just. 
Should  it  be  otherwise,  even  democracy 
has  no  future  in  Germany;  for  a  healthy 
plant  can  grow  only  in  healthy  soil 
ajid  healthy  air. 

IV 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  suc- 
seeded  in  making  myself  perfectly 
clear  to  foreign  readers.  There  are 
certain  fields  in  which  the  members  of 
different  nations  easily  understand 
each  other.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
those  of  pure  science  and  commerce. 
But  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  each  other  in  matters  of 
public  policy.  In  commerce  and  science 
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we  do  not encounternational prejudices. 
In  matters  of  public  policy  we  are 
constantly  encountering  such  national 
sentiment.  There  are  German  preju- 
dices against  America  and  American 
prejudices  against  Germany.  Germans 
know  all  too  little  of  the  power  of 
political  and  moral  ideals  among  the 
Americans,  and  the  Americans  are  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  every  German  as  a 
militarist. 

In  1913  I  was  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  much  interested  in  observing 
in  the  normal  schools  the  method  of 
teaching  history,  geography,  politics 
(civics),  and  social  science.  In  a  city 
in  Oklahoma,  where  relatives  of  mine 
reside,  I  bought  a  nimiber  of  school- 
books  in  one  of  the  shops.  They  were 
the  books  'adopted  for  the  high  schools 
in  Oklahoma.'  Among  them  was  a 
book  by  the  professor  of  history  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Willis  West, 
entitled  Modem  History  of  Europe  from 
Charlemoffne  to  the  Present  Time^  and  a 
special  edition  of  the  Natural  Advanced 
Geography y  by  J.  W.  Redway  and  Rus- 
sell Hinman.  Both  were  modem  edi- 
tions recently  published.  I  assume  that 
millions  of  young  people  in  America 
derive  their  impressions  of  Germany 
from  them. 

In  Professor  West's  book  I  read,  on 
pages  481  and  482,  these  two  sentences: 
'  Prussia  is  almost  as  autocratic  as  Rus- 
sia'; and  *in  Germany  a  policeman's 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of  five  inde- 
pendent witnesses.'  I  spent  the  first 
twentyyearsof  my  lifein  lie  Baltic  Pro- 
vinces under  Russian  rule,  and  most 
of  the  following  thirty  years  in  Prussia. 
Since  my  change  of  residence  I  have 
frequently  been  in  Russia  for  consider- 
able periods.  I  know  the  faults  of  the 
Prussian  system,  and  opposed  them 
vigorously  even  before  the  war.  Amer- 
ican readers  can  verify  this  from  a 
translation  of  a  book  of  mine,  publish- 
ed by  the  Macmillan  Company,  in  1915, 


under  the  title  Oerman  Wo\ 
To  compare  Prussia  with  S 
allowing  for  all  the  evQs  < 
militarism,  would  be  like 
Boston  and  Seattle!  The  s 
gaiding  the  testimony  of  p< 
court  is  absolutely  false  — 
Germany  before  the  war  a 
have  been  if  applied  to  1 
States.  German  prosecutoi 
customed  to  discount  the  tc 
policemen  in  court  precise 
they  were  policemen. 

Now,  when  the  author  oi 
book  of  modem  history 
Germany  and  German  coi 
other  matters,  what  authori 
possess  for  a  reader  who  kn( 
hand  the  blunders  he  has 
upon  the  points  I  have  just  i 
If  a  person  were  in  doubt 
be  apt  to  assume  that  the  j 
in  error  in  every  case,  and  ^ 
wildly  prejudiced  against 
German. 

The  geography  textbool 
large  pages  and  many  good 
most  respects  it  is  excellc 
able  to  criticize  it  intelUgeni 
geography  is  a  subject  of  wl 
made  a  scientific  study.  A 
half  a  page  is  devoted  to 
The  geographical  descriptic 
many  reads  as  follows:  'Th 
half  of  the  German  Empire 
Alpine  plateau,  from  which 
al  groups  of  low  and  much 
canic  mountains.  The  sand 
of  the  north  are  covered  wil 
of  the  old  Scandinavian  gla< 

From  this  account  it  wou 
impossible  to  recognize  eithc 
or  southern  Germany.  The 
canic  mountains  in  our  cou 
couple  of  isolated  and  extin 
in  southern  Germany,  and  i 
sible  to  imagine  what  t 
means  by  'Alpine  plateau.' 
only  one  more  sentence:  *B 
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I  great  cotton-manufactur- 
'  It  would  be  just  as  aocu- 
author  writing  about  the 
66  to  say,  'Los  Angeles  and 
the  centres  of  the  American 
rtry.* 

these  examples  merely  to 
false  statements  regarding 
re  frequently  published  in 
1  taught  there,  and  become 
>lic  opinion  regarding  my 
liere  errors  of  this  kind  are 
respect  to  geography,  his- 
Dcial  conditions,  errors  re- 
tical  conditions  are  quite  as 
;  abroad. 

le  greatest  untruths  under 
erman  nation  is  now  suffer- 
Germany  has  incurred  the 
Tocities  and  repvehensible 
Lection  with  the  origin  and 
the  war,  and  that  every 
bsen  is  responsible  for  the 
Belgium,  the  devastation 
France,  and  the  campaign 
ion.  This  is  not  true.  The 
>ple  and  the  German  gov- 
Ldd  in  my  opinion  do  wisely 
I  to  continue  insisting  that 
)  regarding  the  guilt  for  the 
1  before  a  neutral  tribunal, 
'hich  should  have  the  right 
lie  presentation,  not  only 
evidence,  but  also  of  doc- 
[  sworn  statements  from 
>pponents. 

is  criticized  for  the  mani- 

by  a  group  of  professors 

e  war,  which  denied  the 


atrocities  alleged  in  Belgium.  This 
manifesto  has  been  bandied  about  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  world  for  five 
years.  However,  on  July  27,  1915,  a 
declaration  signed  by  ninety  high 
officials,  leading  statesmen,  professors, 
and  publicists,  was  presented  to  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  and  later  publish- 
ed, protesting  against  annexation,  and 
demanding  that  any  peace  should  be 
accepted  which  left  Grermany*s  pre- 
war  status  unimpaired.  This  docu- 
ment, which  I  personally  signed,  has 
remained  practically  unknown. 

Before  Germany  is  judged  by  foreign 
countries,  their  peoples  must  be  made 
to  understand  that,  even  before  the 
war  and  throughout  the  war,  there 
were  two  Germanys  —  a  military  Ger- 
many and  a  democratic  Germany. 
Military  Grermany  is  crushed  and  will 
not  revive.  A  person  who  is  intimi- 
dated by  the  spectre  of  its  threatened 
resurrection  eidier  does  not  know  the 
present  conditions  in  Grermany,  or  he 
wishes  to  utilize  the  peace  in  Germany 
to  continue  war  against  that  country. 
Democratic  Germany,  however,  will 
not  be  able  to  survive  unless  her 
former  opponents,  who  were  able  to 
win  complete  success  in  the  war  only 
after  the  United  States  joined  their 
coaUtion,  grant  her  the  material  and 
moral  conditions  that  make  such  sur- 
vival possible.  These  conditions  are 
raw  materials,  credit,  and  the  removal 
of  those  provisions  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  that  stifle  every  hope  of  Ger- 
many's recovery. 
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BY  GUGLIELMO  FEBBEBO 


I  PASSED  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  1919,  in  Paris.  Can  you  guess  by 
what  remote  symbol  my  imagination 
was  obsessed  during  those  two  months? 
—  the  Tower  of  Babel!  For  the  first 
time  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  imderstood 
the  profoimd  significance  of  that  pas- 
sage in  the  Bible,  which  had  always 
left  an  impression  of  enigmatic  and 
slightly  bizarre  obscurity  in  my  mind. 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  that  during 
those  two  months  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  dis- 
persion of  peoples  actually  come  to  pass 
in  the  very  heart  of  Paris.  Not  until 
some  later  day  shall  we  learn  how  many 
mistakes  were  made  arid  how  much 
time  was  lost  by  the  representatives  of 
all  mankind  at  Paris,  because  they 
had  not  one,  and  only  one,  language 
with  which  all  were  familiar. 

But  a  more  serious  matter  than  the 
confusion  of  speech  was  the  confusion 
of  mind.  What  a  chaos!  Those  things 
which,  to  some,  were  good  and  right- 
eous and  just,  were  to  others  evil  and 
vengeful  and  oppressive.  The  doc- 
trines which  during  the  war  had  been 
anathematized  most  vehemently,  which 
had  been  made  synonymous  with  Ger- 
many and  her  cause,  reappeared, 
scarcely  disguised,  at  the  Congress,  in 
the  train  of  the  victors,  like  official 
advisers  of  the  policies  to  be  followed 
in  the  reorganization  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  President  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points,  accepted  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  Armistice,   by  victors  and  van- 
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quished  alike,  as  the  basis  of  tl 
to  be  arrived  at  by  mutual 
proved  three  months  later  to  be 
more  than  an  immense  misimd 
ing.  Being  a  little  vague  in  t 
thor's  mind  and  in  the  origini 
they  were,  day  after  day,  ri 
discredited,  distorted,  sometii 
plied  in  part,  sometimes  laid  asi 
interpreted  in  one  sense,  and  1 
day  in  a  sense  directly  contrary 
most  frequently  adopted  wit 
promises  which  changed  their  i 
or  reduced  them  to  mere  ironic 
upon  words. 

In  this  endless  confusion,  dis 
instead  of  allaying  discord,  an 
by  inflaming  men's  passions, 
day  to  day  one  felt  diat  the 
concerned,  whose  imity  the  pe 
supposed  to  reconstruct,  were 
ing  disgusted  with  one  anoth 
asked  nothing  more  than  to  b^ 
themselves,  each  with  its  sel 
and  its  animosities.  (I  have  oft 
dered  what  the  capital  of  Franc 
have  been  if  the  enemy's  rep; 
tives  had  been  admitted  to  tl 
gress,  as  they  were  to  the  Con 
Vienna,  a  hundred  and  five  yea 
After  the  confusion  of  tongi 
lowed  the  dispersion  of  mei 
nations  turned  their  backs  on 
other,  and  departed,  each  to  its 
fate. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  tragic  c 
of  the  most  tragic  of  wars.  A 
only  six  years  since,  in  the  early 
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tern  civilization  seemed  to 
Ve  believed  that  we  knew 
nt  when  we  spoke  of '  good 
ght  and  violence,*  'justice 
ion/  'liberty  and  despot- 
len  Germany,  in  a  frenzied 
pride  and  ambition,  shat- 
nity,  we  believed  that  we 
rd.  But  that  was,  again,  a 
)  sooner  was  the  Armistice 
the  confusion  of  tongues 
ersal. 

t  happen?  Why?  What  is 
wer  of  Babel,  which  sees 
liracle  reenacted  at  its  feet  ? 
fateful  question  of  life  or 
vhich  Western  civilization 
i.  Let  us  try  to  solve  it 
r  and  without  shrinking; 
iblem  the  solution  of  which 
)t  only  profound  thought, 
s  spirit. 

n 

I  are  they  who  lay  the 
his  confusion  of  tongues 
i^ilson  and  the  idealists,  of 
irope,  at  least,  Mr.  Wilson 
:arily  the  idol.  Some  have 
©present  the  world-war  as 
ciple;  but  all  those  pleasing 
lore  or  less  celebrated,  for 
icement  the  war  was  sup- 
^e  been  fought,  could  have 
lit,  according  to  this  school 
than  endless  confusion, 
led  into  a  discussion  of 
cal  and  military,  in  which 
sary  to  grasp  realities  and 
mting  phantoms.  And  the 
e  the  inevitable  conflict  of 
ind  interests,  the  uncon- 
Ifishness  of  nations  and 
upreme  and  final  judgment 
►n  the  other  hand,  right, 
Drinciple  of  nationality,  the 
3  peoples  are  the  phantoms : 
when  it  comes  to  the  great 


conflicts  of  history  which  force,  and 
force  only,  can  decide. 

This  current  was  much  stronger  at 
the  Congress  than  one  would  have  said, 
judging  by  appearances  alone.  It  was 
concealed;  but  it  was  functioning  vig- 
orously beneath  the  official  phraseology, 
which  was  more  or  less  courteous  to  the 
Fourteen  Points  and  their  author,  but 
quite  out  of  tune  with  opinions  of 
the  American  President  and  his  activ- 
ity expressed  in  private  conversations. 
But  the  strength  of  the  current  ap- 
pears in  the  decisions  of  the  Congress. 
The  peace  is  the  more  or  less  harmon- 
ious result  of  divergent  predispositions 
and  ideas.  But  among  these  predis- 
positions and  ideas  the  most  manifest 
of  aU  —  the  one  which  has  exerted  the 
greatest  influence  and  which  has  im- 
parted its  character  to  the  various 
treaties  concluded  down  to  the  present 
time  —  is  that  which  might  be  called 
the  'Napoleonic'  idea. 

The  peace  concluded  at  Paris  in 
1919  did  not,  Uke  that  concluded  at 
Vienna  in  1815,  undertake  to  reorganize 
Europe,  according  to  a  plan  mutually 
agreed  upon  by\dctors  and  vanquished : 
it  attempted  to  reduce  to  impotence  the 
enemies  of  the  victorious  alliance  by 
territorial  amputations,  by  imposing 
disarmament  upon  the  vanquished,  by 
the  creation  of  a  certain  number  of  new 
states,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  hold  in 
check  the  powers  which  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  world-war,  and  especially 
the  most  dangerous  of  them  —  Ger- 
many. This  peace  resembles  those 
which  were  made  by  Napoleon  during 
the  last  years  of  his  reign  (and  which 
lasted  so  short  a  time)  far  more  closely 
than  it  resembles  the  peace  of  Vienna, 
which  was  based  on  the  principle  of 
legitimate  sovereignty.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  treaties  signed 
at  Versailles  and  at  Saint-Germain  are 
pure  Bonaparte,  tempered  by  a  certain 
respect  for  the  principle  of  nationality. 
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Whenever  it  was  possible  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  principle,  to  create  new 
states  or  strengthen  old  ones,  it  was 
done. 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  peace,  how- 
ever excellent  it  may  be  in  itself,  bears 
very  little  resemblance  to  a  peace 
based  upon  such  principles  as  President 
Wilson  and  the  idealists  had  in  mind. 
It  is  clear,  also,  that  the  attempt  to 
conclude  a  'Napoleonic'  peace,  under 
cover  of  a  discussion  of  principles  which 
are  its  vexy  antithesis,  was  certain  to 
cause  great  confusion.  The  opponents 
of  President  Wilson  are  right,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  when  they  say  that,  if  the 
question  of  principles  had  not  been 
raised;  if  the  peoples  had  not  been  led 
to  believe  that  'justice'  and  'right' 
could  decide  such  a  conflict;  if  every- 
body had  boldly  faced  the  'realities,' 
the  confusion  of  tongues  would  not 
have  come  to  pass,  and  the  treaty  of 
peace  would  have  been  more  coherent. 
But  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  it  was  possi- 
ble not  to  raise  the  question  of  princi- 
ples, and  if,  as  many  people  in  Europe 
seem  to  think,  justice  and  right,  self- 
determination  of  peoples,  the  principle 
of  nationality,  the  League  of  Nations, 
are  all  an  invention  of  Mr.  Wilson  and 
the  small  knot  of  dreaming  idealists,  or 
something  more  profound.  There  lies 
the  whole  question. 

in 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  Western 
civilization  were  disposed,  following 
the  example  of  certain  periods  and 
certain  nations,  to  bow,  always  without 
discussion,  to  the  decrees  of  the  God  of 
Battle,  as  being  just  in  themselves. 
President  Wilson  and  all  the  other 
idealists  would  have  been  embarrass- 
ingly in  the  way.  Their  action  could 
not  fail  to  put  bounds  to  the  sovereign 
and  absolute  rights  which  victory  con- 
ferred over  the  political  map  of  the 


world.  But  such  a  conceptioi 
and  of  victory  is  possible  only 
izations  completely  under  tl 
ination  of  the  military  elemen 
men  of  war  can  look  upon  \ 
game,  the  result  of  which  is  i 
beforehand  as  just,  without  du 
and  by  a  sort  of  professional 
tion.  According  to  this  theory, 
a  war  is  the  same  thing  as  w 
game  of  cards.  The  victor  is  en 
enjoy  his  victory  in  the  same  m( 
whidi  his  adversary  would  I 
joyed  it  if  the  war  god  had  pro 
in  his  favor;  just  as  the  lucky 
is  entitled  to  pocket  the  casl 
opponent,  who,  had  fortune  I 
ferent,  would  have  taken  his. 
why  Napoleon,  who  was  a  grea 
but  a  soldier  pure  and  simple, 
himself  entitled  to  destroy  and 
enemy  states,  just  as  his  ad' 
would  have  utterly  destroyed 
pire  if  they  had  b^ten  him. 

But  this  theory  of  war  can 
er  be  entertained  by  the  pec 
masses,  the  civil  elements,  in 
cient  civilization  like  that  of 
Europe.  Nations  cannot  be  ir 
in  war  as  a  game  forming  ai 
itself,  but  must  look  upon  it  as 
of  gratifying  certain  passions  < 
fending  certain  interests.  No^ 
these  passions  justice  must  ] 
place,  for  the  very  reason  that ' 
readily  do  violence  to  it.  Vi 
capricious:  it  passes  from  oi 
batant  to  the  other  while,  in  mc 
the  human  intellect  cannot  gr 
clearly  the  reason  for  the 
Professional  soldiers  may  acce 
freaks  of  fortune;  but  peoples 
contrary,  will  never  agree  tli 
property,  their  independence,  i 
erty,  their  existence  hang  on  t 
of  a  battle  or  a  war;  that  is  U 
events  to  which  no  one  posse 
mysterious  key. 

One  understands,  too,  why  tl 
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nvilization  is  an  effort  to 
tes  and  peoples,  under  vary- 
guaranties  against  the  ca- 
B  god  of  war,  and  to  with- 

from  the  blind  regime  of 
force.  The  solutions  of  this 
ich  have  been  put  forward. 
Jig  widely  in  form,  can  all, 
3,  be  reduced  to  two:  either 
development  of  force  itself, 
B  that  one  can  regard  with 

the  justice  or  injustice  of 
ons  because  they  can  never 
ireaten  the  essential  well- 
e  vanquished;  or  to  allow 
jvelop  freely,  but  to  sub- 
moral  discipline  which  vnll 

from   violating   right   and 

solution  is  the  easier.  To 
ivilized   peoples  have  had 

the  past  —  in  the  seven- 
I  eighteenth  centuries,  for 
rhe  great  writers  on  inter- 
w  of  the  eighteenth  century 
3r  instance — maintain  that, 

just  and  unjust  wars,  the 
injustice  of  war  is  a  ques- 

concerns  only  natural  law, 
ay,  the  conscience  of  sover- 
heir  responsibility  at  the  bar 
ind  of  God.  In  practice  and 

these  writers  advised  each 
,  as  a  matter  of  convention, 
the  adversary's  cause  as  no 
lis  own,  and  never  to  claim 
representative  of  righteous- 
it  force  and  violence, 
ctrine,  superficially  consid- 
well  seem  to  us  absurd  and 
moral;  but  by  what  argu- 
I   these   authors  justify   it? 

that,  without  this  conven- 

was  neither  code  of  law  nor 

to  decide  the  question  of 
wrong  as  between  the  belli- 
tes;  that  each  people  would 
Ige  of  its  own  cause;  and  so 
d  be  convinced  that  it  alone 


was  in  the  right,  and  that  all  the  of- 
fenses were  the  adversary's.  Conse- 
quently wars  would  come  to  be  endless 
and  universal.  They  would  be  endless 
because  neither  party  would  3deld  until 
its  powers  were  exhausted;  and  the 
one  that  did  yield  would  yield  only  to 
begin  again  as  soon  as  it  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so;  for  justice  demands  that 
all  wrongs  be  redressed.  They  would 
become  universal,  because  every  people, 
being  convinced  that  it  was  defend- 
ing no  mere  political  interest  but  the 
supreme  blessings  of  life,  would  seek 
to  make  sure  of  every  prop  it  could 
find. 

Thus  conceived  and  justified,  we 
cannot  deny  that  this  doctrine  is  pro- 
foundly and  humanly  true,  but  only 
on  one  condition:  that  the  war  does  not 
threaten  the  essential  well-being  of  the 
belligerents.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
ask  a  state  to  admit  that  its  enemy's 
cause  is  as  just  as  its  own,  when  it  is 
called  uf)on  to  fight  for  its  existence 
against  an  adversary  who  is  determined, 
if  victorious,  to  annihilate  it. 

Thus  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  monarchies  of  that  day 
waged  a  limited,  conventionalized  war- 
fare which  the  strategists  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  held  in  great  contempt. 
But  this  conventional  warfare  was  sim- 
ply one  method  of  making  force  less 
dangerous  even  in  its  most  unjust  ca- 
prices, by  limiting  the  resources  at  its 
disposal;  and  of  rendering  useless  the 
dangerous  discussions  concerning  the 
justice  of  wars  and  of  their  results. 

The  nineteenth  century  shattered 
this  limited,  conventionalized  con- 
ception of  war:  the  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleon  substituted  for  it  what 
Marshal  Foch  calls  *  absolute '  — that 
is  to  say,  unlimited  —  war,  which  rec- 
ognizes as  legitimate  all  possible  meth- 
ods of  annihilating  the  enemy  as  rapidly 
as  may  be.  This  is  a  purely  technical 
conception  of  war,  evolved  by  military 
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circles,  which  succeeded  in  imposing  it- 
self temporarily  upon  the  world,  thanks 
to  the  upheaval  of  Europe  caused  by 
the  French  Revolution. 

But  the  conscience  of  the  nations  was 
not  slow  to  react,  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  That  Congress  was,  despite 
certain  errors,  —  as  with  respect  to 
Belgium,  —  a  very  serious  attempt  to 
make  the  states  of  Europe  and  their 
relations  subject  to  a  body  of  princi- 
ples which  would  have  the  effect  of 
immunizing  them  from  the  most  dan- 
gerous caprices  of  force.  We  forgot  this 
too  readily  in  the  midst  of  the  civil 
wars  which  rent  Europe  asunder  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  Indeed,  people 
came  finally  to  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality  was  invented  by 
the  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  the  better  to 
deceive  all  the  world.  But  the  Prince 
dc  Talleyrand  was  a  more  profoimd 
intellect  than  his  futile  detractors 
imagine;  he  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
most  profoimd  intellects  in  the  political 
history  of  the  century;  and  posterity 
has  thus  far  failed  to  realize  the  im- 
mense service  he  rendered  to  Europe, 
by  finding  this  principle  of  unity  still 
living  in  European  monarchy,  and 
adapting  it,  by  an  ingenious  generalizap- 
tion,  to  the  needs  of  a  period  which  had 
taken  from  monarchy  a  part  of  its 
consecrated  character  and  created  other 
forms  of  government.  Legitimate  sov- 
ereignty, conceived  as  the  consecra- 
tion of  governments  by  lapse  of  time, 
was  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  sacro- 
sanct principle  before  which  force, 
even  victory  itself,  must  of  necessity 
bend  the  knee.  At  that  Congress  it 
played  the  part  which  the  Fourteen 
Points  should  have  played  at  Paris. 
By  accepting  it  as  the  basis  of  the  new 
order  of  things,  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
avowed,  much  more  frankly  and  defin- 
itely than  the  Congress  of  Paris,  that 
force  alone,  as  Talleyrand  said,  creates 
no  right. 


IV 

After  the  French  Revolutii 
Eim>pe  adopted  the  second  so 
the  great  problem  of  force  an 
intheworid.  Poweriess  to  rev< 
limited,  conventional  type  of  w 
subjected  force  to  a  principle 
to  prevent  it  from  conmiitting 
This  principle,  derived  from 
and  adapted  to  the  present,  wj 
enough  and  vital  enough  t< 
thirty  years  of  peace  to  Eurc 
it  was  not  strong  enough  tc 
completely,  and  unaided,  the 
history  of  Europe. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  gc 
to  a  new  principle,  or,  to  be  mo 
to  several  new  principles,  wl 
germinated   in  obscurity  du 
thirty-three  years  of  peace,  saf< 
by  the  principle  of  l^timac; 
were  the  principle  of  nations 
right  of  peoples  to  be  free, 
obligation  to  respect  their  wil 
principles  had  their  birth  in 
sentiment,   but   they   were 
vague,  and  had  not,  like  the 
of  legitimacy,  a  solid  foimd 
tradition  and  reason.  By  settL 
selves  up  in  opposition  to  the 
of  legitimacy,  as  the  represent 
a  new  and  better  world,  they  si 
in  weakening  it,  without  the  ] 
take  its  place  and  perform  its  i 
with  equal  force. 

More  and  more,  as  these  n 
ciples  permeated  the  univer 
science,  Western  civilization 
regard  as  essential  to  its  hap 
social  order  in  which  force  si 
spect  certain  principles  of  ri 
justice.  But  it  did  not  know 
formulate  these  principles  \ 
clarity  and  definiteness  whi 
required  in  order  to  govern  th 
it  could  not  recognize  any  a 
charged  with  the  duty  of 
doubtful  questions,   and  of  i 
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ese  principles  upon  the 
selfish  interests  which 
ought  to  violate  them. 
5tice  and  right  were  not 
they  were,  on  the  con- 
)ut  still  sadly  confused, 
1  it  ardently  desired,  but 
or  where  to  obtain, 
iples  capable  of  imposing 
It  and  justice  grew  weak- 
ial  resources  which  the 
their  disposal  increased 
degree.  The  doctrine  of 
[ '  war,  the  military  insti- 
French  Revolution,  the 
»f  industry  and  of  wealth, 
[ally  the  most  gigantic 
le  world  had  yet  seen, 
a  terrible  tragedy  began 
of  Western  civilization  — 
ich  the  great  writers  on 
aw  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
ious  prophets,  had  pre- 
heedless  grandsons.  The 
Is  tragedy  was  1870,  the 
est  of  the  wars  growing 
moil  in  which  the  Revo- 
3  had  involved  Europe, 
time  a  great  power  de- 
^onsidered  as  of  no  effect 
sed  upon  it  by  force,  at 
a  unsuccessful  war,  be- 
ted an  indefeasible  right 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
time  the  doctrine  that 
things  as  rights  of  pop- 
rior  to  force,  of  which 
cannot  dispose,  issued 
ps  and  in  revolutionary 
programmes,  to  become 
rinciple  of  the  pohtics  of 
at  states  of  Europe, 
nendous  revolution  in  the 
estern  civilization;  but, 
:ions,  it  should  have  been 
extremest  consequences. 
■  international  law  should 
jated,  with  its  doctrines 
J,  which  should  have  de- 


fined the  rights  of  peoples  before  which 
force  must  lay  down  its  arms.  If  we 
admit  that  a  treaty  is  invalid  when  it 
violates  these  principles,  and  if  wc 
permit  a  people  to  define  its  own  rights 
in  its  own  way,  then  will  come  to  pass 
what  was  foreseen  by  the  great  writers 
on  international  law  in  the  eighteenth 
century:  no  treaty  will  have  any  value 
whatsoever,  and  a  state  of  war  will  be- 
come permanent  and  peace  an  absolute 
impossibility.  Every  state  will  declare 
to  be  of  no  effect,  as  contrary  to  right 
and  justice,  all  treaties  which  do  not 
happen  to  suit  it.  It  will  simply  have 
to  adopt  the  definition  of  'right'  and 
'justice'  which  its  own  desires  and 
ambitions  demand  at  any  given  time. 

Europe  did  not  realize  the  perilous 
situation  which  was  destined  to  devel- 
op gradually  as  a  result  of  this  great 
incomplete  revolution.  France  main- 
tained as  against  Germany,  arrogant  in 
her  ever-increasing  strength,  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  right  of  the  peoples  is  to 
be  regarded  as  sacred;  but  she  dared 
not  go  further  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  new  international  law  which 
would  have  justified  her  protest  by 
making  it  more  definite.  Weakened  by 
the  violence  which  she  had  undergone, 
by  internal  disturbances,  by  the  dis- 
trust which  encompassed  her,  by  the 
ineradicable  contradiction  between  the 
tendencies  which  had  rent  her  for  three 
centuries,  she  retired  within  herself,  in 
an  attitude  of  immutable  but  passive 
protest. 

Europe  looked  on  at  this  species  of 
inactive  duel  between  right  and  force, 
with  a  curiosity  not  exempt  from  a  sort 
of  malevolent  irony,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  which  concerned  Germany  and 
France  alone.  But  gradually  an  in- 
creasing sense  of  discomfort  spread 
throughout  Europe.  Cast  a  glance  at 
the  forty-three  years  between  the  trea- 
ty of  Frankfort  and  the  world-war;  how 
deep-seated  was  the  universal  distrust 
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pervading  those  years,  which  should  by 
rights  have  been  among  the  most  bril- 
liant in  history!  Why  was  it  that  the 
vast  riches  accimiulated  in  that  long 
period  of  peace  gave  to  the  world  nei- 
ther tranquillity  nor  happiness?  It 
was  because  during  that  period  Europe 
enjoyed  only  an  apparent  peace.  The 
war  declared  on  July  18,  1870,  really 
continued  without  remission.  The 
treaty  of  Frankfort  was  no  more  than 
an  armistice.  A  peace  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vanquished,  is  but  an 
iniquitous  imposition  of  violence,  is  a 
mere  truce  so  long  as  the  vanquished 
has  some  chance  of  shaking  off  the  yoke 
and  of  making  an  attempt  to  wreak 
vengeance,  either  alone  or  with  allies. 
The  sole  guaranty  of  the  treaty  is  the 
force  which  imposed  it.  In  fact,  from 
the  treaty  of  Frankfort  sprang  the 
unlimited  rivalry  in  armaments  and 
the  diplomatic  contest  for  alliances 
which  resulted  in  the  world-war;  both 
were  simply  desperate  efforts  to  pre- 
serve by  force  a  situation  which  force 
had  created  by  imposing  that  treaty 
upon  the  vanquished. 

And  the  tragedy  has  not  come  to  an 
end  with  the  world-war  —  far  from  it. 
We  must  have  the  coiUBge  to  see  and  to 
speak  the  truth.  That  war,  waged  for 
the  triumph  of  justice,  threatens  to  ex- 
tend this  tragic  situation  throughout 
Europe.  It  has  shown  us  how  strong, 
even  in  their  lack  of  definiteness,  are 
the  sentiments  which  we  express  by 
the  words  justice,  right,  liberty  of  the 
people.  Except  for  these  vague  phrases, 
and  except  for  the  emotion  they  have 
the  power  to  awaken,  no  state  would 
have  been  capable  of  arousing  the 
various  peoples  to  the  enormous  effort 
of  the  war.  The  strength  of  these 
sentiments  was  so  great  thfit  even  the 
aggressors  tried  to  utilize  it.  They  did 
all  they  could  —  in  part  successfully  — 
to  make  their  people  believe  that  they 
too  were  fighting  for  justice  and  for 


liberty.  The  vary  enormity  of  the  act 
of  violence  of  which  the  wtnM  «» 
a  victim  for  four  years,  and  the  extent 
of  the  danger  incurred  by  all  the  bel&- 
gerent  states,  were  sure  to  carry  to  ex- 
tremes in  men's  minds  the  Bentimentf 
of  justice  and  right.  But  the  ezaltmtioc 
of  sentiment  was  not  acoompanied, 
either  during  the  war  or  afterward,  br 
any  smous  effort  to  give  {M^eciskHi  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  In  wlat 
sense  should  we  understand  the  right 
of  peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves? 
What  must  we  undo'stand  by  'natiofi- 
ality' and  by*  self-determination*?  And 
what  are  to  be  the  princiides  and  tb 
instruments  of  the  international  kw 
of  the  future?  These  are  the  poinu 
upon  which  no  one  has  sought  to  ac- 
quire precise  information.  AU  the 
peoples  are  left  at  liberty  to  define 
right  and  justice  as  they  please;  con- 
sequently they  have  found  in  their 
consciences  only  a  very  weak  resistance 
to  the  dangerous  passion  which  victoir 
was  fatally  certain  to  arouse  in  them. 
This  passion,  most  dangerous  in  itself, 
and  by  reason  of  the  paroj^ysml 
heights  to  which  victory  has  ezched  it, 
is  the  one  which  seemed  to  be  a  gmt 
force,  whereas  it  is  in  reality  a  grett 
weakness,  of  the  Western  world  — its 
bland  and  artless  confidence  in  its  own 
onmipotence. 


Hiis  point  is  so  important  for  a  tme 
comprehension  of  the  torrible  crisis  in 
which  Europe  is  now  struggling,  that  I 
shall  dwell  upon  it  for  a  mom^it,  at 
the  cost  of  making  a  slight  digression. 
Western  civilization  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  past  century:  its  learning, 
its  wealth,  the  power  which  it  bas 
achieved  with  the  aid  of  its  disooveriei 
and  its  inventions,  have  intoxicated  it 
At  the  same  time  that  it  called  upon 
justice  to  r^ulate  the  relations  be- 
tween nations  and  to  rdgn  over  tbe 
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lally  lost  all  idea  of  what 
nd  of  the  limitation  of  its 
ipheres  of  activity.  The 
ghastly  mirror  wherein 
zation  might  detect  all 
»  was  a  decisive  proof  of 
:radiction.  It  was  to  the 
ed  a  war  of  right  and 
was  also,  for  everybody 
ries  of  frenzied  assaults 
ature,  in  order  to  obtain 
possible;  as  if  the  impos- 
le  the  simplest  and  most 
n  the  world, 
d  future  historians  will 
zing  blindness!  We  took 
1,  educated  in  peace  and 
tore  them,  day  by  day, 
aes,  from  their  families, 
rate  affairs,  and,  after  a 

instruction,  we  hurled 
lorrors  and  terrors  of  the 
that  has  ever  ravished 
ubjected  societies  accus- 
e  or  four  generations  to 
t  of  full  politiccJ  and 
om  to  the  most  arbitrary 
»rtain  men,  all  of  them 
ir  during  this  period  by 
the  most  trivial  parlia- 
inations,  disposed,  dur- 
ir  years,  of  the  property 
^  and  lives  of  millions  of 
th  the  boundless  power 
)uis  the  Fourteenth  or 
:  no  one  was  surprised. 
y  it  was  necessary,  in 
r  on  the  war,  to  con- 
li  accumulated  by  three 
[n   four   years   Europe 

ingenious  system  by 
raw  materials  and  bar- 
ter continents  and  sup- 
population;  it  converted 
ich  it  possessed  all  over 
>  debts;  it  lost  a  part 
3  which  throughout  the 
industries  and  kept  its 
^e;  it  condemned  itself 


to  depopulation  and  to  prolonged  desti- 
tution. But  the  masses  went  through 
the  crisis,  being  fully  persuaded  that 
the  world  was  the  richer  for  it,  and  that 
Western  civilization  was  capable  of 
caiising  wealth  to  flow  even  from  de- 
struction. Victory  carried  to  the  point 
of  frenzy  this  blind  confidence  in  the 
possibility  of  the  impossible.  The  war 
came  to  an  end  with  the  complete  de- 
struction of  two  empires  and  the  almost 
complete  destruction  of  a  third.  A 
fourth  empire  had  already  disappeared 
during  the  war.  These  four  countries 
governed  almost  one  half  of  l^urope 
and  Asia.  Nothing  takes  longer  and  is 
more  diflicult  to  create  than  a  govern- 
ment; but  how  many  people  have  seen 
and  measured  with  their  eyes  the 
enormous  abyss  which  is  yawning  in 
Europe  and  Asia?  The  great  majority 
regarded  all  these  occurrences  as  per- 
fectly natural;  and,  especially  since  the 
victory,  has  had  no  fear  that  the  con- 
sequences of  this  catastrophe  would 
affect  the  whole  world.  It  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ministers  and  diplo- 
matists who  were  to  meet  in  Paris;  it 
knew  that  they  were  men,  because  it 
had  spewed  them  out  and  assailed  them 
with  insults,  like  servants,  a  hundred 
times  before  that  day;  yet  it  expected, 
and  still  expects,  from  these  men,  with 
naive  confidence,  a  miracle  which  only 
gods  could  bring  to  pass.  The  peoples 
have  believed,  and  still  believe,  that 
a  few  ministers  and  diplomats,  assem- 
bled in  Paris,  pen  in  hand,  before  a 
map,  could  in  a  few  weeks  reconstruct 
the  work  of  centuries,  create  a  new 
order  out  of  the  chaos  and  void  left  by 
the  crumbling  of  four  empires,  and  re- 
store peace  and  prosperity  to  the  world 
^  after  such  horrifying  destruction! 

VI 

Everybody  recalls  this  frenzied  ex- 
citement of  th^  nations  after  the  vic- 
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tory,  because  everybody  took  part  in 
it,  more  or  less.  The  craving  for  peace 
and  justice  was  not  extinct  in  men's 
hearts;  but  the  principles  which  were  to 
have  bestowed  that  peace  upon  the 
world  were  sorely  vague  and  ill-^lefined, 
and  they  became  still  more  confused 
through  the  action  of  the  passions 
roused  by  victory,  especially  through 
the  action  of  that  exalted  confidence  in 
their  own  omnipotence  which  victory 
inspired  in  the  various  governments. 
It  was  so  easy  for  each  people  to  per- 
suade itself  that  whatever  it  desired  — 
even  vengeance  and  oppression  of  the 
vanquished  —  was  ri^t  and  justice! 
The  statesmen,  skeptics  by  profession, 
had  never  had  a  very  lively  faith  in  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  justice  about 
which  they  had  prated  so  much  during 
the  war;  they  believed  in  the  superior 
rights  of  force,  all  the  more  strongly 
because  they  imagined  that  they  pos- 
sessed it;  and  because  they  were  sfub- 
jected,  after  victory,  to  the  influence  of 
the  military  element. 

In  fine,  ihe  confidence  of  the  peoples 
in  their  omnipotence  —  the  prevailing 
malady  of  the  age  —  being  over-stim- 
ulated by  victory,  was  destined  inevi- 
tably to  infect  them.  Napoleon  did  not 
believe  in  the  boundless  power  of  his 
will  until  after  the  legendary  triumphs 
of  a  imique  career.  But  he  was  of  an 
epoch  when  men  were  more  distrustful 
of  themselves  than  we  are.  Nothing  on 
earth  could  have  made  the  men  who 
negotiated  treaties  in  those  days  believe 
that  there  would  come  a  day,  toward 
the  end  of  a  war,  when  they  would  be 
as  gods,  creating  states  and  nations  by 
a  frown.  And  yet  not  one  of  them  had 
the  slightest  difficulty  ih  deeming  him- 
self a  god,  for  at  least  a  year  of  lus  life. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  peace  of  Paris,  in 
the  end,  contrary  to  all  preconceived 
ideas,  bears  a  much  greater  resemblance 
to  Napoleon's  great  treaties  than  to  the 
peace  of  Vienna.  The  subtle,  ingenious, 


and  sometimes  chimerical  » 
force  had  much  more  weigl 
than  the  application  of  any  n 
dple.  We  cannot  say  that  1 
pie  of  nationality,  which  ah 
played  in  the  Congress  of 
rdle  played  at  Vienna  by  the 
of  Intimacy,  was  altogeth^ 
But  the  attempt  was  made  t 
it  with  the  self-seeking  desigi 
by  creating,  in  the  name  of 
ciple  of  nationality,  great  i 
often  composed  of  divergent 
or  less  hostile  national  elem< 
peoples  looked  on  at  what  ' 
done  because  they  had  nc 
hension  of  it;  indeed,  they  o 
none,  for  they  themselves  hs 
cise  conception  of  what  they  < 
in  the  name  of  right  and  just 

But  the  sentiment  which  tl 
to  express  by  those  words  s 
and  is  b^iiming  already  to 
itself  anew.  The  tragedy  pre 
the  great  writers  of  the  ei^t< 
tury  IB  bound  to  continue, 
now  from  France  and  Germs 
whole  of  Europe.  There  js 
for  illusions:  the  Germans  \ 
toward  the  treaty  of  Versaille 
attitude  that  the  French  ad 
ward  the  treaty  of  Frankft 
will  say  that  it  violates  the 
of  President  Wilson,  and  the 
free  peoples,  as  they  define  tl 
to  suit  the  necessities  of  th 
that  it  is,  therefore,  null  and 
that  they  submit  to  it  simpl 
it  is  imposed  upon  them  by  I 

All  the  peoples  who  are  di 
for  any  reason,  with  the  treai 
have  reconstituted  Europe  ¥ 
same;  so  that  there  will  be 
guaranty  of  public  order  tha 

The  consequences  of  such  a 
it  is  easy  to  foresee,  at  leas 
general  tenor;  and  they  seem 
be  especially  serious  in  the  stf 
the  treaties  of  Versailles  ai 
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\  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
ustrian  Empire.    In  the 
>f  these  new  states  the 
»  principle  of  nationality 
Ly  schemings  of  force  is 
than  in  the  mere  trans- 
former states.    Thore 
stituted  states  which  are 
like  the  great  states  of 
iialf-imperialistic,  as  were 
istrian  and  Russian  em- 
)pe  that  they  will  check- 
nsion  of  Germanism, 
vill  tell  us  in  what  meas- 
an  be  fulfilled;  but  with- 
)  assume  the  mantle  of 
ne  may  for  the  moment 
uthority  these  states  will 
iie  peoples  which  belong 
nalities.   Ancient  states 
rith  comparative  ease  to 
^ay  upon  a  different  race» 
have  the  prestige  and 
i  of  lapse  of  time  —  ac- 
ieyrand»  the  most  potent 
Ltimacy.    Althou^   the 
the  spirit  of  nationality 
n  Empire  began  in  the 
he  nineteenth  century, 
the  crown  of  the  Haps- 
3  to  hold  together  until 
mgarians,  and  Germans, 
e.  But  it  would  be  rash 
example,  that  Professor 
iblic  will  enjoy  the  same 
le  eyes  of  Hungarians 
that  the  Conference  of 
bed  to  it;  that  the  Hun- 
3rmans  will  regard  it  as 
e  government  and  will 
es  bound   to   obey   it. 
yes  of  the  Czechs,  as  the 
their  nationality,   and 
mate,  the  new  republic 
yes  of  the  other  nation- 
al government,  imposed 
force,  without  a  single 
timacy. 
B  will  consider  itself  at 


liberty  to  rebel  whenever  it  has  the 
power.  Thus  the  foundation  of  these 
new  states,  so  far  as  their  non-national 
subjects  are  concerned,  will  be  mere 
brute  force,  unless  they  discover  some 
means  of  satisfying  the  national  con- 
sciences of  all  the  nationalities  included 
within  their  boimdaries,  as  Switzer- 
land has  succeeded  in  doing.  Aside 
from  this  possibility,  which  at  this 
moment  seems  most  problematical, 
these  states  will  be  compelled  to  apply 
to  their  non-national  subjects  a  system 
of  government  much  more  harsh  and 
oppressive  than  that  of  Austria.  And 
this  will  be  still  another  paradoxical 
result  of  a  war  in  which  so  much  blood 
has  been  shed  in  the  cause  of  liberty  of 
the  peoples! 

vn 

So,  then,  the  confusion  of  tongues 
which  has  come  about  at  Paris  is  the 
consequence  of  a  deep-seated  and  aerU 
ous  disease  which  is  undermining  West- 
em  civilization.  This  disease  is  mani- 
fested in  an  impotent  aspiration  toward 
a  world-order  based  upon  justice.  This 
aspiration  is  vigorous  and  sincere,  for 
it  has  sprung,  not  from  a  morbid  de- 
generacy of  sentiment,  but  from  a  vital 
necessity.  But  for  it,  Western  civiliza- 
tion would  be  enslaved,  and  would  in 
time  be  destroyed  by  the  most  mon- 
strous aggregation  of  the  elements  of 
force  which  the  genius  of  man  has  ever 
been  able  to  create.  But  this  aspira- 
tion is  impossible  of  fulfillment,  for  the 
doctrines  and  institutions  essential  to 
such  fulfillment  are  lacking.  The  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  discovered  one  princi- 
ple which  wascapableof  bringing  a  little 
order  into  war-ravaged  Eim>pe.  The 
Congress  of  Paris  has  not  discovered 
such  an  one,  because  all  those  of  which 
it  tried  to  make  use  were  vague  expedi- 
ents of  the  moment. 

The  crisis  is  serious,   and   cannot 
be  averted  unless  Westeru  civilization 
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ahaU  find  some  principle  of  union  —  a 
common  language,  an  Espoanto  of  the 
spirit  if  not  of  the  flesh.  Now  such  a 
principle  can  be  found  only  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality,  undoistood  and 
loyally  applied  in  its  strict,  definite  sig- 
nification, as  a  principle  of  right,  after 
the  style  of  the  principle  of  Intimacy; 
or  in  imiVersally  accepted  doctrines  — 
supra-natural,  so  to  speak  —  which  will 
make  it  possible,  and  even  desirable, 
for  different  races  and  peoples  to  live 
under  the  same  government. 

This  is  what  the  Bolsheviki  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  Russia,  when  they  seek  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  Empire  by 
su]i>stituting  for  the  dynastic  principle 
the  idea  of  the  fraternity  of  the  prole- 
tarian masses;  that  is  to  say,  by  sub- 
stituting one  universal  idea  for  anoth^. 
The  attempt  will  probably  fail; -but  it 
is  not,  in  itself,  so  mad  as  people  seem 
to  think,  especially  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Russians,  who  rushed  to  save 
the  Empire  from  dismemberm«it  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  dynastic  idea, 
which,  down  to  the  worid-war,  held  in 
check  all  separatist  and  nationalist  ten- 
dencies. In  this  way  we  can  under- 
stand why  so  many  of  the  Tsar's  gen- 
erals have  taken  service  with  the  new 
government. 

I  shall  not  try  to  draw  aside  the  veil 
of  the  future  and  guess  which  of  the  two 
solutions  has  the  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess. But  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am 
putting  forward  too  bold  a  hypothesis 
if  I  say  that  neither  will  be  able  to 
bestow  upon  Western  civilization  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  which  it  stands 
in  need,  so  long  as  men's  minds  shall 
continue  to  be  swayed  by  thb  over- 
weening confidence  in  the  omnipotence 
of  the  modem  man,  and  by  the  intel- 
lectual confusion  to  which  such  confi- 
dence gives  birth.  So  long  as  this  con- 
fidence and  this  confusion  shall  endure, 
the  tongues  of  men  will  become  more 
and  more  confounded  upon  earth,  and 


the  generous  doctrines  of  uni 
temity  will  serve  only  to  ki 
the  flames  of  war. 

Such  has  been  the  tragic 
Europe  from  the  French  Rei 
the  Russian  Revolution:  as  i 
idea  of  fraternity  among  me 
wars,  within  and  without,  fa 
anew,  implacable  and  nei 
How  is  this  contradiction 
plained?  Did  not  the  eight 
nineteenth  centuries  derive  1 
ing  idea  from  Christianity,  ii 
dated  the  world  with  love  ai 
lence?  Aye;  but  they  mod 
taking  from  it  the  profound 
which  characterizes  it  in  Chi 
trine,  and  substituting  then 
alted  confidence  in  human  i 
in  the  unlimited  power  of  it 

Therein  lies  the  whole  dai 
have  nevOT  felt  themselves  t< 
ers  in  good-fortune,  in  pride 
tion,  in  success,  in  the  emoti 
conquest  and  of  «ijoyment 
blessings;  but  in  the  face  of 
misfortune,  in  times  of  tri 
tianity  could  bid  men  to  i 
another  and  to  treat  one  i 
brothers,  because  at  the  sai 
told  them  that  they  were 
imperfect  creatures,  needini 
one  another  and  alwa3rs  m< 
the  enemy  they  held  concea 
themselves.  The  nineteentl 
on  the  contrary,  told  men 
were  brothers,  but  told  th( 
same  time  that  they  were 
one  and  all,  to  be  monarchs  < 
verse.  And  in  order  to  be 
of  the  universe,  men  and  n 
stead  of  embracing  like  brotl 
themselves  upon  one  anothc 
hand. 

But  the  crucial  days  bh 
near;  the  peoples  which  mak< 
em  civilization  may  to-day 
a  deep-rooted  sentiment  of  bi 
in  the  consciousness  of  the 
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>  which  they  have  fallen. 

the  material  poverty,  dire 
dich  threatens  directly  the 
y  peoples  of  Europe,  and 
iiose  most  favored  by  for- 
Lhe  slavery  to  mere  matter, 
am  intolerable  burden,  upon 
Drder  to  attain  the  summit 
n  order  to  become  rulers  of 
e,  we  have  created,  by  fire 
ord,  instruments  of  formid- 
th.  They  were  intended  to 

slaves:  to  give  us  wealth, 
lom  of  spirit,  dominion  over 
pace,  ubiquity.  They  have 
rtain  of  these  almost  divine 
but  they  have  become  our 
treated  to  serve  us,  they 
innical  despots,  all  of  West- 
tion,  awaiting  the  moment 
t,  a  living  victim. 
LS,  in  reality,  the  phenome- 
-production  before  the  war, 
»ne  of  the  causes  of  the  awful 
!?  It  was  simply  production 
nption  over  and  above  all 
ch  had  become  obligatory 
L  civilization,  and  was  forced 
;  peoples,  in  order  to  keep 
mic  system  in  operation.  It 
le  machinery  which  func- 
itisfy  our  needs:  it  was  we 
tin  to  work  and  increase  our 
jh  measure  as  was  necessary 

the  existing  machinery  at 

broke  out.  It  has  been 
L  war  of  materiel.  The  def- 
xact  enough,  —  at  least,  in 
sense,  —  because  weapons 
jater  part  in  it  than  in  other 
disadvantage  of  the  human 
in  peace  men  were  slaves  of 
—  of  the  lathe  or  the  loco- 
so  in  war  they  were  slaves  of 
md  the  cannon.  The  length 
the  torrents  of  blood  that 
the  prodigious  expenditure, 
man  fatigue  of  the  troops — 


these  are  other  consequences  of  this 
t>Tanny  which  the  instrument  exerts 
over  its  creator. 

And.  the  war  being  at  an  end,  do  we 
not  believe  that  this  despotism  of  mat- 
ter will  manifest  itself  in  new  and  un- 
anticipated shapes?  The  most  brilliant 
of  civilizations  threatens  to  be  wiped ' 
out  for  lack  of  coal;  intellectual  life  is 
strangled  by  the  price  of  paper!  The 
masses  are  in  revolt  to-day  against  this 
shocking  tyranny ;  indolence,  strikes,  the 
hope  of  obtaining  higher  wages  for 
fewer  hours  of  work,  are  simply  fren- 
zied attempts  to  break  the  chain  of  this 
new  slavery.  But  to-day,  as  always, 
the  slave  who  tries  to  break  his  fetters, 
in  an  outburst  of  rage,  does  no  more 
than  wound  his  bruised  limbs. 

The  secret  of  the  way  to  recover 
freedom  lies  deeper  than  tJiis.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  instruments  turn 
about  and  serve  the  master  who  created 
them,  instead  of  directing  him;  and 
they  will  not  so  turn  until  the  day  when 
the  master  shall  cease  to  ask  them  to 
give  him  a  power  incompatible  with  the 
laws  of  life  and  of  human  nature. 

The  questions  of  peace  within  and  of 
peace  without  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion: the  first  essential  condition  of 
salvation  is  a  return  to  a  clearer  and 
more  precise  consciousness  of  the  limits 
set  by  nature  and  by  actualities  to  the 
longings  and  ambitions  of  Western 
civilization. 

The  task  is  hard:  all  the  spiritual 
energy  of  our  age  wiU  scarcely  suffice  to 
accomplish  it;  for  we  must  needs  over- 
come many  passions,  selfish  motives, 
and  prejudices.  Let  religion,  art,  liter- 
ature, science,  and  politics  unite  to 
accomplish  this  mission  and  to  save 
Western  civilization  from  the  blood- 
soaked  destruction  which  otherwise 
may  well  befall  it  anew. 

Let  the  League  of  Nations  organize 
speedily,  and  with  the  necessary  force 
to  conquer  the  distrust  and    hatred 
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wfaidi  eaoompa»  iL  Let  it  succeed, 
above  all,  in  aolviiig  the  capital  qoefr- 
lion  —  that  with  which  all  others  are 
connected:  the  question  of  armaments. 
It  is  in  this  matto*  of  army  organizar 
tion  that  the  frenzy  of  the  unlimited, 
the  disease  of  which  Western  dviliza- 
tion  is  dying,  has  manifested  itsdf 
most  violently  and  most  menacingly. 
It  is  in  the  matter  of  army  organization 
that  the  s^ise  of  what  is  possible,  and 
of  what  I  have  called  the  human  meas- 
ure of  our  efforts,  should  first  of  all  be 
bom  anew.  If  the  unlimited  rivalry  in 
armaments  between  the  great  powers 
shall  be  renewed,  at  the  present  stage 
of  economic  exhaustion,  political  tur- 
moil, and  uncertainty  between  peace 
and  war  in  which  Europe  is  struggling, 
it  is  hard  to  see  by  what  miracle  we  can 
avert  a  general  war,  which  will  bring 
the  whole  world,  victors  and  van- 
quished, down  to  the  same  level  of 
misery.  The  result  of  this  policy  will  be 
bankruptcy,  famine,  and  either  a  social 
revolution  or  a  horrible  despotism. 


There  is  bat  one  way  to  es 
danger:  a  general  agreement 
all  the  powers,  Germany  indiM 
princi{Je8  which  shookl  mid 
agreement  would  seem  to  be 
engagement  on  the  part  of  1 
European  powers  not  to  ezoe 
tain  maximimi  of  military  a 
armaments,  which  should  be 
for  all,  whatever  the  size  of  tl 
ulation;  and  the  creation  of  i 
maritime  law,  und^  the  gua 
aU  the  powers,  which  will  mak 
the  common  highway  of  man! 

However  great  the  obstadi 
way  of  reaching  this  agreem< 
cannot  be  beyond  the  moral  a 
lectual  powers  of  Western  civ 
for  we  could  not  live  on  exce] 
condition  that  they  are  overcc 
if  we  do  overcome  them,  the  I 
Nations  will  be  the  temple  o 
erected  by  wisdom,  confron 
Tower  of  Babel,  ^-ected  by  pi 
in  the  shadow  of  that  temple 
learn  again  to  speak  a  commoi 
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A   SMALL  BUT   COSTLY   CROWN 

Possibly,  like  Mr.  Salteena,  I  am 
'not  quite  a  gentleman.'  I  know  that 
once  Englishmen  thought  that  no 
Americans  were  gentlemen,  and  there 
may  have  been  some  truth  in  the  idea; 
though  I  know  of  no  more  dreadful 
confession  to  make  than  that  of  Mr. 
Salteena.  At  any  rate,  I  used  to  look  at 
'royalty*  and  the  nobility  as  Mr.  Sal- 
teena did;  and  I  used  to  pay  rather 
particular  attention  to  the  'small  but 
costly  crowns'  upon  their  heads.  In- 
deed, do  not  all  of  us  Americans  do  the 


same?  Do  we  not  expect  s( 
ward  sign  of  rank,  and  some 
manifestation  of  nobility,  on 
of  a  titled  person? 

But  this  was  all  before  I  live 
in  England.  When  I  came  I 
was  met  with  the  query,  'Ho^ 
English  aristocracy  act  in  the 
was  almost  as  much  at  a  loss 
as  any  true-born  Englishma 
anyone  written  a  book  about 
said  to  me.  'Is  it  not  true 
noblemen  showed  up  better  th 
have  been  expected;  that  the^ 
degenerate  after  all?' 
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Salteena,  not  only  must  he 
y  crown,  but  it  must  indeed 
r  son  of  Queen  Victoria'  who 
EVe  will  not  allow  to  the 
lie  that  similarity  to  all  the 
nkind  which  he  has,  and 
List  not  be  insignificant,  at 
eyes  of  a  foreign  people. 
r  questioners  that  the  aris- 
just  like  the  rest  of  Eng- 
answer  produced  quiet,  but 
tion.  So  my  own  curiosity 
I,  and  I  asked  an  English 

here,'  my  friend  replied, 
ifBciently  interested  in  our 
to  write  a  book,  or  even  an 
it  them  in  connection  with 
ion't  see  why  they  should.' 
I  fear,  is  a  bit  of  a  Bolshe- 
ui  entirely  American  point 
ippose  that  the  aristocracy, 
ey  may  be,  are  peculiar 
>se  conduct  in  war  difiers 
lly  from  anyone  else's.  You 
from  your  own  experien- 
)y  were  just  caught  up  in 
d  rest  of  us,  and,  except  for 
trageous  lot  who  were  *'im- 
war-work"  in  the  Sketch 
jvery  week,  behaved  fairly 
0  differently  from  anyone 
>n's  father  [Bretton  is  the 
)leman  who  once  held  cab- 

^as  a  sergeant  in  the  R . 

of  thing  was  not  usual, 
savors  too  much  of  adver- 
r  the  average  Englishman. 

they  just  got  commissions 
lied  off  like  the  rest.' 
my  friend  reply  —  a  hope- 
it  he,  not  to  call  him  any- 
ler.  He  is,  I  might  say  per- 
ial  extenuation,  a  member 
unty  family. 

LOther  Englishman,  a  rather 
intance  of  mine,  and  the 
minent  manufacturer.  His 

altogether  different.    He 


rode  to  the  rescue  gallantly  with  a 
mention  of  the  performances  of  Lord 
Beaverbrook  as  publicist.  Lord  North- 
cliffe  as  propagandist.  Lord  Ernie  as 
grower  of  the  nation's  food,  and  Lord 
Rhondda  as  savior  of  the  same  food. 
But  I  was  forced  to  point  out  to  myself, 
though  I  forebore  to  remind  him,  that 
those  four  peers,  all  having  been  bom 
commoners,  and  all  having  been  en- 
nobled presumably  for  distinguished 
governmental  service,  are  an  example 
merely  of  the  soimdness  of  the  British 
common  stock,  and  not  at  all  of  the 
achievements  of  the  aristocracy. 

*Do  you  remember,'  said  I  finally  to 
myself,  *the  Duke  of  Omnium,  whom 
you  used  to  admire  so  much?  TroUope, 
his  creator,  was  a  veracious  gentleman. 
And  do  you  remember  how  modest 
the  Duke  was,  in  spite  of  his  great 
position?  and  how,  when  his  wife,  the 
Lady  Glencora,  complained  of  his 
humility,  he  asked  if  she  would  have 
him  wear  his  coronet  every  day? 

*0r  do  you  remember  his  friend  the 
LadyRosina  de  Courcy,  the  only  per- 
son in  England  who  treated  him  as  a 
friend  and  not  as  a  great  man;  and  how 
Lady  Glencora  asked  what  they  talked 
about  when  they  took  long  walks? 
(For  the  Lady  Rosina  was  an  old  lady.) 

'"Cork  soles,"  answered  the  Duke. 
"  We  talk  about  cork  soles.  Lady  Ros- 
ina has  a  favourite  shoemaker  in  Silver- 
bridge  who  makes  most  excellent  cork 
soles  for  her  half-worn  boots.  She  has 
nearly  persuaded  me  to  try  them."' 

This  is  too  sobering  a  draught  for 
you,  fellow  American,  who,  like  me,  wish 
that  the  Duke  of  Omnium  had  worn  his 
coronet  every  day,  and  that  the  inward 
grace  of  nobility  (when  it  dwells  in  cor- 
oneted  heads)  should  be  supplemented 
at  all  times  by  the  concrete  sign  of 
rank.  What  glamour  it  would  add  to 
life  if  one  could  recognize  a  countess 
by  her  coiffure  and  a  Sjiight  of  the 
Garter   by   the   blue   ribbon   on   his 
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breast,  ^en  they  stroD  across  Hyde 
Park!  Who  has  heard  the  cottages 
*my  lady'  to  the  lady  of  the  manor,  or 
seen  the  curtsey  that  some  little  chil- 
dren are  still  taught  to  drop  to  their 
betters,  without  wishing  that  some 
visible  token  would  give  the  tickets 
collector  on  the  railway  a  chance  to 
show  his  passion  for  inequality,  and 
would  aOow  even  you  and  me  to  for- 
get our  democratic  simplicity  and  salute 
on  the  street  *my  lord.' 

Or  do  we  fear  (0  Postume,  Postumef) 
that  nowadays  the  gateman  is  too  full 
of  social  insubordination,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  incredible  number  of 
shillings  he  gets  every  week,  to  coimt 
any  man  his  better?  Or  must  we 
admit  that  there  are  titled  heads  that 
would  not  look  worthy  of  a  coronet? 
Surely  the  years  since  King  Arthur 
made  glorious  the  knighthood,  or  King 
James  invented  baronets,  have  not  fled 
away  to  any  such  ill  end. 

Yet  I  remember  meeting  once  a 
member  of  parliament,  a  wealthy  and 
a  very  hearty  man,  who  had  made  his 
money  in  gas-fixtures  and  who  to  this 
day  lights  his  house  with  gas  —  sturdy 
sign  of  independence  and  lack  of  false 
shame.  With  a  modicum  of  his  for- 
tune, presented  judiciously  in  one  large 
sum,  he  had  saved  his  piaty  in  a  lean 
year  and  had  helped  a  dozen  statesmen 
into  parliament.  He  has  become  Sir 
Henry  Burrell.  He  belongs  to  that 
same  order  of  'knights  bachelor'  to 
which  Sir  Uther  Pendragon  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  belonged.  In  this  age, 
one  realizes,  it  is  as  splendid  a  service 
to  His  Majesty  to  light  the  realm  by 
gas  as  it  used  to  be  to  preserve  it  with 
the  sword.  But  as  I  conversed  with  Sir 
Henry's  wife,  with  Lady  Burrell,  I  was 
so  strongly  reminded  of  a  neighbor  of 
my  childhood,  a  Mrs.  Brown,  that  I 
called  her  Mrs.  Brown  —  twice. 

No,  I  should  not  want  to  give  the  in- 
signia of  rank  to  Sir  Henry  Burrell. 


A  MAID  IN  THE  HOT7S£ 

*  Don't  go  to  the  door,    diiUrai! 
Let  Katie.' 

Thus  early  began  my  averaoa.  In 
her  place  IQitie  might  have  been  aU 
very  well;  but  in  our  house,  as  all  along 
our  street,  she  was  a  spoil-sport.  What 
child  —  who  is  allowed  —  but  flies  to 
answer  the  door-bell  as  his  dearest  pfe- 
rogative,  interviews   tramps,    scrapes 
with  his  tongue,  as  long  as  an  ant* 
eater's,  the  cake-batt^  bowl  and  the 
ice-cream  dasher  —  in  short,  is  always 
under  foot?  Perhaps  Katie  wouldn't 
have  minded  his  licking  the  dasher, 
either  —  unless,  as  he  suspected,  she 
saved  it  for  herself;  she  might  have 
given  him  a  lump  of  dough  to  impreg- 
nate with  rich  grime;  but  his  mother,  so 
considerate  of  Katie  at  his  expense, 
always  called  him  away  and  whistled 
him  down  the  wind.  Nor  could  he,  like 
a  boy  whose  mother  does  h^  own  work, 
recoimt  at  the  dinner-table  the  news 
he  had  heard.  Katie  might  repeat  it  to 
Annie,  and  Aimie  to  the  subject  ci  it, 
her  employer.    It  must  not  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Lutheran  ministca*  wore 
a  wig,  because  Katie  is  a  Luthenn. 
Patent  medicines  must  not  be  laughed 
at,  because  Katie  has  a  bottle  of  Fain- 
Bouncer  on  her  bureau. 

It  is  a  ticklish  matter  for  mother, 
too,  to  know  whether  or  not  to  dust  the 
living-room.  If  she  does,  it  may  seem 
a  reproach  to  Katie's  thoroughness;  if 
she  does  not,  it  may  seem  to  be  throw- 
ing extra  work  on  Katie;  for  dusting, 
whether  pro  or  con,  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  bond.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
desserts:  to  suggest  that  moth^  make  • 
her  lovely  charlotte  nisse  may  seem  a 
reflection  on  the  cottage  pudding  we 
had  yesterday.  Father,  too,  has  learned 
to  care,  and  eats  what  he  does  not  like, 
lest  silent  aspersions  be  cast. 

Maids  are  in  the  house,  not  of  it 
They  are  unnaturalized  citizens.  Their 
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f  censorship  may  be  the 
3sult  of  having  never  been 
ut  the  arrangements.  *I 
IT  meal  hours,  and  how 
f  griddle-cakes  for  lunch/ 
asked  Katie  whether  she 
cakes,  and  whether  she 
►etter  have  supper  half  an 

?vrould  not  be  always  tac- 
ing  his  enterprise,  as  so 

in  what  I  believe  to  be 
protest  against  their  hu- 
&  of  responsibility,  inces- 
ixasperatingly  do.  A  co- 
se criticisms  were  invited 

would  not  be  muttering 
ackened  brows  behind  the 

e  relation  of  master  and 
rs  a  California  sage,  'is 
s  the  reason  that  there  is 

on  the  employer's  side  an 
but  not  ungrounded  fear 
eless  loud  outbreak,  some 
fiance?  Though  so  sorely 
ve  stick  to  our  hair-shirt; 
usly  prized  little  perquis- 

called  'Mrs.'  and  'Miss,' 
dress  to  a  total  stranger 
of  intimate  friendship;  to 
3  of  sitting  at  a  different 
flowers  on  it,  served  with 
while  only  plated  ones  are 
pantry  drawer;  and  of  not 
Katie  to  the  friends  she 
J  would  introduce  the  doc- 
,  whose  business  is  equally 

sdentary  leisure  to  grow 
h  it?  Is  it  worth  while  to 
k  three  miles  a  day  and  do 
xercises  as  a  substitute  for 
worth  the  stifling  of  that 
Impulse  to  invite  the  two 
lling  to  stay  to  tea,  because 
all  the  company  we  dare 
Or,  if  we  ask  them,  is  it 
neasy  wonder  whether  that 


old  back-ache  of  Katie's  will  be  coming 
on  again?  Is  it  worth  the  enlarged 
grocer's  bills,  when  we  wish  already 
that  we  had  n't  seen  that  picture  in  the 
Survey  of  the  dark-eyed  little  Ruman- 
ian child  starving  on  his  ho§pital  cot? 

The  operation  for  maidicitis  is  all 
but  painless  for  all  concerned.    Few, 
indeed,  are  looking  for  the  post;  and 
many  another  career,  less  stunting  and 
repressive,    even    though    poorer    in 
creature-comforts,  lies  open.  Freedom 
lies  in  that  quarter,  privacy  and  indi- 
viduality for  the  maid;  freedom,  too, 
for  the  household,  to  joke,  to  meddle, 
to  be  noisy,  to  have  company;  freedom 
to  lock  the  house  and  with  a  clear  con- 
science prolong  the  motoring  trip  and 
sup  at  an  inn;  freedom,  above  all,  from 
the  accustomed   damper  of  continu- 
ous mild  embarrassment,  as  we  muddle 
along  at  the  too-delicate  task  of  perpet- 
uating  a  worn  anomaly  in  semi-human 
relations.  • 

ASPARAGUS   FOR   DINNER 

It  is  really  a  wonder  that  city  people 
can  get  any  pleasure  out  of  eating.  Yet 
in  the  spring  they  probably  do  hail  the 
thought  of  asparagus  for  dinner  with 
a  degree  of  pleasurable  anticipation. 
WTien  the  housekeeper  realizes  that  this 
vegetable  is  in  the  market,  she  goes 
to  the  telephone  and  orders  what  will 
come  to  her  marked  'S  grass.'  She 
goes  through  the  hollow  form  of  asking, 
*Is  it  nice  and  fresh?'  and  the  grocer 
goes  through  the  equally  hollow  form 
of  replying,  'Yes,  madam.'  Then  she 
hangs  up  the  receiver,  conscious  that  if 
it  is  not  nice  and  fresh,  plenty  of  salt 
and  pepper  and  butter  will  make  it  ap- 
pear so  when  it  comes  to  the  table. 

Or  the  housewife  may  go  marketing 
for  herself  and  see  the  bunches  of  aspar- 
agus standing  in  shallow  tra^s  of  wa^ 
ter,  the  stalks  respectably  tied  together 
with  fibre,  and  each  the  exact  match  of 
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its  neighbor.  She  may  break  a  stalk  to 
see  if  it  is  tender,  and  the  clerk  may 
assure  her  that  it  is  *  absolutely  fresh, 
cut  this  morning.' 

Having  a  j>urely  commercial  and  gas- 
tronomical  relation  to  the  asparagus, 
neither  is  fired  by  that  phrase;  but 
never  again  can  I  be  told  that  aspara^ 
gus  was  cut  this  morning  without  in 
imagination  seeing  the  bed  from  which 
it  was  cut.  There  is  a  romance  about 
such  a  bed  that  is  wholly  lost  upon  the 
city  dweller.  It  has  been  lost  upon  me 
for  far  too  many  years;  but  now,  at  the 
staid  age  of  forty,  I  have  come  into  an 
asparagus-bed. 

One  very  early  spring  Simday,  strol- 
ling aroimd  our  newly  acquired  farm, 
Paul  and  I  discovered,  sticking  up 
through  the  winter  mulch,  the  lilac-col- 
ored stalks,  and  we  exclaimed  in  chor- 
us, 'Asparagus  for  dinner  to-morrow.' 
Even  then  I  did  not  know  all  the  rap- 
ture that  phrase  was  to  embody.  *Prom 
garden  to  skillet'  is  my  motto;  so,  put- 
ting the  water  on  to  boil,  I  took  a  long 
thin  knife  made  very  sharp  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  a  shallow  basket,  and  went 
forth. 

My  asparagus  bed  lies  'eastward  in 
Eden,'  with  several  rows  of  pear  and 
cherry  trees  to  the  west  and  the  newly 
ploughed  garden  to  the  south.  Ofi*  to 
the  north  stretches  a  valley,  with  an 
alluring  road  winding  past  red  and  yel- 
low houses,  good  brown  ploughed  fields, 
and  greening  meadows.  Beyond  the 
valley  hills  rise,  tier  on  tier,  in  ever- 


paling  tints  of  purple  and  blue, 
merge  into  the  dim  outlines 
White  Mountains,  receding  or 
ing  as  the  sun  and  the  clouds  pi 
them.  It  is  hard  to  keep  my  i 
even  such  enchanting  things  as 
gus-tips,  invitingly  pink  and  gi 

Holding  a  tip  lightly  betw 
fingers  of  one  hand,  while  with 
sharp  knife  deftly  severing  tl 
well  undeiground,  would  be  joy 
but  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
involved  in  the  process.  Overn 
so  near  as  to  make  collision  seei 
table,  skim  lovely  blue-satin  si 
their  orange-pink  breasts  flas 
they  dip;  from  the  nearby  gai 
robins  pull  luscious  angle-worn 
ing  themselves  for  the  efibrt; 
peak  of  a  shed-roof  a  song  i 
pours  all  the  joy  of  life  into  a  tc 
melody;  while  from  the  orchari 
the  intimate,  emotional  song  < 
birds,  house-himting.  One  da 
familiar  note  drew  my  eyes  to  i 
tree  at  the  end  of  the  row,  and  t 
a  scarlet  tanager,  making  a  m 
matic  splash  of  color  against  tl 
blossoms.  And  over  all  comes  1 
sweet  *air  from  Hesperides  blo^ 
the  cherry  trees.'  All  this  an 
more  —  blue  sky,  ever-changii 
of  budding  spring,  fragrance  oi 
dred  growing  things  —  is  relet 
the  phrase  'Asparagus  for  dinne 
one  has  one's  own  bed. 

Yes,  it  is  a  wonder  city  peo 
any  pleasure  in  eating. 
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le  four  volumes  of  the  great 
►graph  of  William  Beebe, 
■tor  of  Ornithology  at  the 
ilogical  Park,  has  recently 
press  of  Witherby  &  Com- 
1,  This  sumptuous  volume 
sible  by  the  generosity  of 
ly  R.  Kuser  and  is  illus- 
is  of  unexampled  merit,  en- 
olor  by  the  best  European 
irtists.  William  T.  Horna- 
Qown  scientist,  speaks  of  it 
al  Society  Bulletin  thus:  — 

i  something  new  under  the  sun. 
fe  and  interest  and  with  the 
al  touch  of  the  author.  .  .  . 
lithology  is  niade  fascinating  to 
•  of  Mr.  Beebe's  abundant  text, 
lat  when  science  is  written  by 
t  can  be  both  interesting  and 

I,  which  seems  to  us  quite 
h  Audubon,  is  sold  at  $250 
terprise  is  not  a  commercial 
md  varied  expense  of  field- 
avel,  and  manufacture  can- 
he  sale  of  these  books.  But 
iparably  worth  having. 
*  *  * 

leston  is  an  English  joumal- 
essional  standing.  He  rep- 
Vestminster  Gazette  at  the 
ice  and  his  despatches  at- 
ead  attention.  Mr.  Arnold 
IS  shrewd  a  judge  of  politics 
le  appraisal  of  character  in 
5,  writes  that  he  considers 
I's  reports  the  most  useful 
►m  Paris  during  the  whole 
Conference.  A  number  of 
y  care  to  draw  from  their 
luddles ton's  Peace-Making 
:h  is  well  worth  reading. 
1  Sheridan  Zelie,  pastor  of 
lerian  Church  in  Troy,  New 
lion  to  another  friend  of  the 
;nd  Joseph  H.  Odell,  served 
chaplain  in  the  A.E.F.  His 
■ound  especially  interesting 
is  speculatively  concerned 


with  the  effect  of  war  on  character.  We 
need  hardly  add  that  his  story  is  an  accu- 
rate report  of  his  attractive  inquiry.  Mr. 
Grundy,  quite  as  discerning,  and.  perhaps, 
shrewder  than  his  consort,  desires,  in  this 
instance,  to  remain  personally  unidentified. 

♦  ♦  * 

Owen  Wister  very  rarely,  nowadays, 
breaks  his  silence,  but  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  he  is  at  work  upon  a  book  of  very  spe- 
cial interest  at  this  time.  Marianne  Gauss 
sends  this,  her  first  contribution,  from 
Greeley,  Colorado.  The  third  American 
Portrait  in  Gamaliel  Bradford's  new  series 
will  be  Jam^  McNeill  Whistler,  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  subtlety  of  the  appraiser. 
Edwin  Bonta  is  an  architect  of  Syracuse 
who  was  engaged  in  relief  work  in  Russia 
during  the  war.  He  traveled  extensively 
through  Russia,  and  had,  moreover,  the 
advantage  of  knowing  the  Russian  language. 

*  *** 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  *  Story 
of  Opal '  would  be  received  without  incredu- 
lity, and  the  general  enjoyment  of  it  has 
amply  outweighed  both  the  off-hand  skep- 
ticism of  people  who  are  sure  that  at  six  or 
seven  they  could  not  have  written  nearly 
so  well,  and  the  careful  and  intelligent  crit- 
icism of  constitutional  unbelievers.*  We 
do  feel,  however,  that  many  of  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  are  quite  beside 
the  point.  Nobody  denies  that  it  is  nat- 
ural for  a  child  to  imagine  fanciful  stories 
of  its  parentage.  But  those  w^ho  maintain 
that  Opal  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Whiteley, 
and  speak  of  chance  'geographies*  and 
*  primers*  as  the  sources  of  her  inspiration, 
are  building  a  considerable  superstructure 
on  a  very  slender  foundation.  Opal's  famil- 
iarity with  names  and  dates  in  French  and 
English  history  may  be  parrot  knowledge, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  extensive,  and  her 
own  explanation  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
adequacy.  The  occasional  fragments  of 
the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
entirely  foreign  to  the  camp  where  Opal 
lived,  have  also  to  be  accounted  for.  Most 
of  all,  —  and  this  is  the  real  point  of  the 
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discussion,  —  how  did  a  child  of  such  par- 
ents, so  brought  up,  come  by  her  style  of 
oompofiition,  distinctive  by  its  amusing  tags 
and  quirks,  but  far  more  by  its  singular 
appropriateness  and  unspoiled  charm?  As 
a  Calif omian  correspondent  truthfully  and 
beautifully  remarks:  'Who  Opal's  parents 
were,  I  don't  pretend  to  know,  but  this  I  do 
know — that  grapes  are  not  gathered  from 
thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles.' 

In  the  Atlardic  not  half  of  the  narrative 
can  appear,  but  in  the  autumn  we  shall 
publish  the  diary  complete,  and  then  crit- 
ics can  bring  the  book  to  court,  and  lovers 
can  take  it  home. 

*  *  « 

Nathaniel  Horton  Batchelder  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1901,  and  since  its  foun- 
dation has  been  head-master  of  Loomis 
Institute  at  Windsor,  Connecticut. 

Unlike  many  advocates  of  new  ideas  in  educa- 
tion Pie  writes],  I  succeeded  under  the  old  r6gime 
at  Hackley,  and  as  department  head  at  Hotch- 
Idas;  and  Loomis  practices  what  I  preach,  both 
as  to  content  and  course  of  study  (we  do  not 
prepare  for  trades,  however),  and  'scJf-help.' 

Olive  Tilford  Dargan  returns  to  the 
verse  which  founded  her  reputation,  from 
the  pleasant  stories  of  mountain-folk  which 
the  Atlantic  has  been  printing  with  general 
commendation.  'My  Bow  Saves  Egypt'  is 
the  last  chapter  which  we  are  printing  of 
Robert  Haven  Schauffler's  interesting  and 
amusing  adventures.  With  the  other  At- 
lantic  chapters  it  will  form  part  of  a  vol- 
ume soon  to  be  presented  by  our  neighbors, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  under  the 
happy  title  'Fiddlers'  Luck.' 

*  *  * 

'  Howard  S.  Bliss,  D.D.,  is  head  of  the 
Protestant  Syrian  College  in  Beiriit.  To 
his  energy,  patience,  and  wisdom  is  due  the 
renu&rkable  record  of  the  Protestant  Col- 
lege, which  was  not  molested  by  the  Turks 
during  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  fanatical  re- 
ligious prejudice  by  which  it  was  constantly 
assailed.  Joseph  Seronde,  Professor  of 
French  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  commissioned  lieutenant,  senior  grade, 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  was  ordered  to 
Lisbon  in  May,  1918.  Later  he  became 
Naval  Attach^,  Acting,  and  thus  enjoyed 
exceptional  opportunities  during  his  stay 
for  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  men  and 


events.  Many  of  the  details  ! 
the  murder  of  thePresidentand 
at  the  restoration  of  ex-King  B^ 
throne,  etc.,  are  quite  unknow 
PortugaL  The  AUarUie  wdco 
portunity  to  publish  this  agrc 
from  an  observer  whose  systei 
led  him  to  jot  down  comment 
scenes,  and  government  under  1 
of  first  impressions.  This  mati 
tended  for  letters  and  not  for 
but  it  has  since  been  put  inl 
adi^ted  for  a  book.  Paul  Re 
German  publicist  and  lectiu^r, 
ber  of  the  militant-Socialist  pi 

In  1015-1016  [he  writes],  I  caw 
hensive  collection  to  be  made  of  < 
ganda,  in  which  strong  Pan-Germ 
used  to  demonstrate  that  the  progi 
many  was  a  menace  to  the  rest 
These  emanated  from  England,  1 
America  and  from  other  countries. 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-HoDwi 
vigorous  official  announcement  di 
line  between  government  sentimeo 
and  the  programme  of  the  Pan-Ge 
alists.  This  he  refused  to  do  becav 
would  impair  the  sentiment  of  unit ^ 

Gttglielmo  FerrerOi  the  most  d 
of  contemporary  Italian  histori 
tributed  many  illuminating  pi 
AtlanHe.  He  sends  this  contrib 
request,  from  Belgium,  whithe 
take  part  in  an  important  con£ 
to  European  rehabilitation. 
«  «  « 

The  mute  inglorious  lexicogi 
as  long  experience  assures  us, 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Ji 
dience,  have  taken  the  magazm 
a  nice  question  of  orthography, 
is  put  in  a  nutshell  by  Mr.  H.  1 
ton  of  Worcester,  who  kindly  ' 

Dear  Atlantic,  — 

In  Mr.  Root's  article,  'The  Vui 
anoe'  in  the  March  AtlanHe,  I  find  t 
'worth  a  tinker's  damn.'  Owing  tc 
tion  as  to  its  origin,  the  expressioi 
as  elsewhere  generally,  incorrectly, 
to  the  supposedly  traditional  profai 
but  to  a  technical  operation  of  the  tr 
time  peripatetic  tinker  in  mendin 
ketUe  or  pan  was  accustomed  to  ta 
housewife's  bread  and  mould  of  it  a 
a  doughnut-shaped  form,  called  a  d 
the  molten  solder  was  poiu^,  the  di 
its  spread.  The  heat  of  the  sol  id  if  yi 
urally  reduced  the  bread  to  powdei 
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operation,  was  blown  away  as 
tuse.  Henoetheappositeneatof 
not  worth  a  tinker's  dam,'  re- 
l  that  has  completely  outworn 


rdered  attack,  and  we  bring 
at  once.  We  quote  the  Oz- 
lA  Dictionary  as  the  ultimate 
lerTiNKSB — 'not  to  care  or 
7*8  curse  or  damn,  with  ref  er- 
uted  addiction  of  tinkers  to 

'  most  learned  authority,  re- 
lerivation  suggested  by  our 
'an  ingenious  but  baseless 
;esting  another  origin.' 

*  *  * 

«  implied  by  R.  S.  V.  P.  to 
[stent  question  of  boys  has 
nber  of  excellent  comments, 
dd  like  to  use  a  dozen,  we 
oing  from  a  scientist  who 
;  which  he  does  not  illumine, 
se  of  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

b  the  keenest  interest  the  article 
1  the  March  number  of  the  AV- 
sr's  observations  and  ezpkuia- 
's  attitude  toward  the  various 
front  him,  and  the  reactions  that 
these  problems,  are  admirable, 
lan  recalls  his  own  boyhood  and 
of  the  various  indictments  as  to 
ihaviors  in  his  relation  to  family. 
Olid  at  large. 

itely  invites  responses,  and  so  I 
L  from  his  statement  that  'boys 
ra^.'  The  boy  in  his  impulses 
igidly  sustaining  the  recapitula- 
1  Baer,  so  eloquently  defended 
ely,  that  the  young  of  higher 
mble  the  mature  condition  of 
ife  in  their  respective  groups. 
[,  with  its  win^  fingers  widely 
e  terminating  m  daws,  recalls 
wer  down.  The  early  stages  of 
nth  swimming  tail  and  guls  on 
ig  the  dominant  chamcter  of 
ntioned  as  well-known  illustra- 
everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
v  of  an  infant:  arms  and  less  of 
;  same  length,  divergence  of  the 
et  facing  each  other,  absence  of 
ide  diverging  wings  of  the  nose, 
orward,  powerful  grasp  of  fin- 
th  his  monkey  stages  of  dimb- 
nstincts,  misdiievousness,  bit- 
1  sustaining  the  recapitulation 
faance  is  he  ever  called  a  rhi- 
>r  any  other  mammal,  but  al- 
monkey!' 
the  dominant  characteristics  of 


a  boy,  he  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  marks  of  a 
savage.  The  boy  is  lazy,  cnid,  superstitious;  he 
loves  a  banging  noise  and  makes  it ;  ne  loves  bright 
colors;  he  is  indifferent  to  bodily  deanliness  and 
has  no  regard  for  the  property  rights  of  others, 
raiding  with  other  boys  his  own  uither's  grape- 
vines. His  instincts  are  tribal.  In  the  dties  these 
tribes,  or  gangs,  are  led  by  boys  who  are  the  most 
valiant  fighters,  chief s,  in  fact.  These  tribes  have 
names  usually  derived  from  the  streets  or  regions 
of  the  dty;  and  in  Portland,  Maine,  for  example, 
when  I  was  a  Ix^,  one  was  known  as  a  Clay 
Cover,  Brackett  Stieeter,  Hog  Ender,  etc.  At 
times  it  was  dangerous  for  a  boy  to  venture  out- 
side his  stamping-ground.  Fierce  fights  took 
place  between  thesie  gangs,  with  missiles  of  snow- 
ImUs,  sticks,  and  stones.  Hundreds  of  windows 
were  broken,  and  the  police  often  found  difficulty 
in  suppressing  these  n^ts. 

The  boy  takes  naturally  to  savage  weapons, 
the  stone,  sling,  lance,  dub,  and  especially  to  the 
bow  and  arrow;  and  curiously  enotuh,  in  the  use 
of  the  bow  he  invariably  uses  the  lowest  savage 
release  of  the  arrow  by  using  the  thumb  and 
finger  and  not  the  nuxtem  method  of  three  fin- 
gers on  the  string.  The  neolithic  peo^  whose 
remains  are  dug  in>  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Denmark, 
I  discovered,  uaea  a  knobbed  arrow,  proving  the 
practice  of  the  lowest  savage  release.  The  con- 
temptuous treatment  by  the  boy  of  the  female  of 
his  kind  points  to  a  savage  trait  His  drawings  of 
a  man  by  single  lines  for  body,  arms,  and  I^ 
are  absdutdy  identical  with  the  drawings  of  In- 
dians to-day,  and  to  the  petrographs  and  pre- 
historic rock-inscriptions  of  the  man-child  of  an- 
cient times.  If  he  draws  a  face  in  profile,  the  eye 
is  sepresented  as  seen  in  full  face,  again  shown  in 
the  drawings  of  andent  Egyptians.  He  is  a  vk>- 
tim  of  subiective  phenomena,  and  when  he  delib- 
eratdy  tells  his  mother  that  he  saw  a  big  bear  in 
the  gurden,  paining  her  by  the  first  lie,  her  grief 
would  be  greatly  assuaged  if  she  realind  that  it 
was  an  ethnologic  lie  and  perfectly  innocent  of 
any  commandment^breaking. 

It  will  be  understood  that  to  these  generaliia^ 
tions  there  are  profound  exceptions.  There  are 
sava^  tribes  in  Africa  and  in  New  Guinea  who 
are  rigidly  honest  and  truth-telling,  as  there  are 
boys  who  are  not  crud  and  do  not  lie.  The  Boy 
Scout  movement, '  Our  Dumb  Animals,'  and  jour- 
nals for  boys,  have  accomplished  much  in  modify- 
ing the  savage  traits  of  boyhood,  but  the  prindpie 
remains  the  same. 

«  *  * 

The  'monstrous  regiment  of  women'  (as 
John  Knox  used  to  style  the  royal  advance- 
guard  of  the  present  democratic  army)  which 
seeks  to  pull  Mrs.  Keyes  off  the  fence  seems 
to  be  nicely  balanced  by  the  serried  cohorts 
who  strive  to  hold  her  on. 

From  a  lady  in  Providence:  — 

I  regret  to  see  you  wasting  vour  talents  upon 
such  an  artide.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  sit  upon 
any  fence,  and  am  thankful  that  your  husband 
voted  right  in  spite  of  you.  Thank  God  I  was 
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bfou^t  iq>  on  the  li^t  prindples  —  Temper- 
anoe,  Anti-SUveiy,  and  Equal  Suffrage.  It  is  a 
pity  that  you  have  not  kept  more  abreast  with 
the  times. 

From  ike  neviy  appoinUd  State  Chairman  of  the 

Woman's   Democratic   Committee   in   New 

HampMrei — 

I  fed  just  the  way  we  do  when  we  say,  'The 

chOd  is  bom  and  is  a  boy.'  The  article  is  a  eDri:»r. 

Youmay  well  be  proud  of  yourself,  and  the  AUan- 

ticoi\{M^, 

From  a  lady  in  San  Francisco:  — 

The  only  good  argument  I  have  ever  heard 
against  suffrage  is  that  so  many  nice  women  are 
against  it;  but  if  many  nice  women  are  as  illogical 
as  you  are.  Heaven  hdp  us! 

From  an  lowan  reader,  vchote  whole  letter  our 
readers  toould  find  very  interesting,  had  we 
only  space  for  tt: — 
The  trouUe  seems  to  be  that  women  do  not 
sufficiently  honor  and  respect  themselves  and 
their  high  opportunities.   They  look  with  con- 
tempt upon  their  so-called '  monotonous  drudgecy ' 
and  imagine  that  men's  work  ii  more  interesting; 
though  what  could  better  deserve  the  term '  mon- 
otonous drudgery'  than  the  occupation  of  the 
average  man,  it  is  hard  to  conceive.   As  law  and 
custom  now  permit  women  to  join  men  in  every 
6eld  except  that  of  politics,  it  is  the  forbidden 
which  ii  most  attractive;  a  mysterious  delightful 

Xn  from  which  men  exclude  women  for  purely 
b  reasons. 

From  a  teacher — a  man — in  the  high  school  at 
Santa  Barbara,  C<difomia: — 
I  was  an  anti-suffragist  for  vears,  and  voted 
against  suffrage  in  this  state;  but  after  women 
were  given  tlw  ballot,*!  became  president  of  a 
study  dub  whose  object  it  was  to  hdp  women 
adapt  themsdves  to  their  new  duties.  .  .  . 
I  can't  hdp  writing  you  that  your  artide  is  the 
most  sensible  one  on  the  subject  that  I  have  ever 
read,  and  will,  I  believe,  do  immense  good  in  the 
districts  where  suffrage  is  to  be  tried  for  the  first 
time. 

From  a  Massachusetts  lady  who  devotes  sixteen 
pages  to  the  subject:  ~^ 
It  makes  my  blood  boil  with  rage  to  read  such 
an  article.  What  kind  of  a  man  made  the  remark 
about  women  getting  the  bloom  rubbed  off?  .  .  . 
You  are  utterly  unfair  when  you  talk  about  pare- 
goric, and  successful  men  do  not  neglect  their 
children.  I  am  surprised  at  such  an  opmion. 

Poetically,  from  Rhode  Island: — 

You  seem  to  have  it  all  by  rote. 
Just  why  a  woman  ought  to  vote; 
Do  use  a  little  sense! 
I  pity  your  adversity. 
But  thmk  it,*s  mere  perversity 
That  keeps  you  on  the  fence! 
*  *  * 

Our  poets  are  still  our  soothsayers,  and 
we  are  proud  to  put  forward  Mr.  Frank 


Parker  Stockbiidge  as  one  who  sees  the 
Atlaniie*9  world  steadily  and  ivhole.  He 
writes: — 

Teiipora  Mutantub 

(On  the  cover  of  the  Mardi,  1020,  AOaniie, 
appears  the  startling  I^eod,  'iVeseot  Editkn 
125,000  copies.') 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand! 

The  figures  leap  out  from  the  page. 
This  number  gigantic  can't  mean  the  Atlantie? 

What  diange  has  come  over  the  age? 

Yet  it  looks  like  the  same  old  Atlantic, 

The  volume  our  infancy  knew 
(In  the  eaiiier  eighties,  we  fancv,  the  date  is^ 

It  first  met  our  juvenile  view). 

Skowhegan  subscribed  to  a  copy; 

llirou^  Old  Town  its  sinuous  trade 
Left  a  tenuous  trail  in  the  wake  of  the  mail. 

From  Saco  to  'Quoddy  and  bade 

Like  a  seer  of  dd  it  stood,  bridging 
The  gap  between  pulpit  and  pew  — 

Of  Culture  the  preadier,  the  mentor  and  teacher 
When  Culture  pertained  to  the  few. 

But — a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand! 

By  the  ghost  of  great  James  Russdl  L. 
We  beseech  you,  explain  to  a  reader  from  Maine 

What  it  means,  what  these  numerals  teU. 

Has  Culture  cau^t  up  with  the  census? 

Or  has  the  Atlantic  emerged 
From  its  aegis  of  dass  to  appeal  to  the  mass  — 

From  its  time-honored  pathway  divei^ged? 

One  eighth  of  a  million  subscribers! 

It  would  n't  surprise  us  from  Hearst, 
But  when  the  Atlantic  cuts  up  such  an  antic 

Don't  blame  us  for  fearing  the  worst 


'  Of  course,  you  have  seen  the  Atlantic  f* 
That  once-deadly  thrust  of  the  snob 

No  longer  may  serve  one  who  seeks  to  unnerve 
one 
Too  latdy  emerged  from  the  mob. 

When  Dr.  Jacks  opens  those  dub-rooms 
Where  coolies  and  Lascars  and  Kurds 

With  pundits  pedantic  all  read  the  Atiantic 
And  weld  a  world's  welfare  with  words. 

We  shall  meet  them  and  greet  them  as  brothers. 

For,  whatever  our  station  or  caste, 
Unde  Sam's  sons  and  daughters  between  the 
broad  waters 

All  read  the  Atlantic,  at  List! 


The  Atlantic  was  issued  in  1857  at  25 
cents  a  copy.  In  1864  the  price  was  in- 
creased to  S5  cents.  With  regret,  and  after 
a  year's  serious  consideration,  we  feel 
obliged  to  make  a  further  increase  to  40 
cents  —  the  annual  subscription  for  the  pies* 
ent,  at  any  rate,  remaining  at  $4.00. 
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BY  IVIARGARET  PRESCOTT  MONTAGUE 


aintained  he  was  born 

d,  an'  that's  where  I 
nt  his  story  to  com- 
stmaster  said,  as  he 
c  young  body  up  on  a 
Lg  the  reporter  politely 
lair. 

d  Uncle  Sam  of  Pree- 
of  a  vow  that  a  whole 
taken,  had  got  into  the 
of  the  big  dailies  sent 
to  the  little  village  of 
away  among  its  South- 
to  see  if  there  was  a 
s  Sunday  edition.  At 
here  the  reporter  made 
itmaster,  Blair  Rogers, 
lim  through  his  little 
utinizing  moment,  and 
1  into  the  back  office. 
I  came  to  me  first,'  he 
ither  you  got  the  story 
nybody  else,  unless  it 
w  Mason.    The  two  of 

e,  knew  our  old  Uncle 
nyone  else,  I  reckon, 
liar  friends  of  his  boy, 

when  he  left  for  the 
e  promised  to  look  out 

But  I  reckon  we  both 
le  job,'  he  added  sor- 
doggone  it!'  he  burst 


out,  'this  is  a  damned  lonesome  world 
sometimes!' 

He  fell  into  a  moody  silence,  staring 
unseeingly  at  the  screen  of  letter-boxes 
that  di\ided  the  post-office  in  two.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  slack  time,  and  except 
for  a  few  people  who  came  in  now  and 
then  to  ask  for  mail,  or  buy  stamps,  the 
two  men  had  the  little  back  office  to 
themselves,  with  its  safe,  its  desk  clut- 
tered with  post-office  paraphernalia,  its 
big  ugly  stove,  and  its  general  smell  of 
newspapers  and  stamping  ink. 

*I  want  to  tell  you  Uncle  Sam's  story 
as  near  as  I  can  from  the  way  he'd  look 
at  it,'  the  postmaster  resumed;  *an' 
I  know  he'd  say  it  began  with  his  fath- 
er's bein'  killed  in  the  Civil  War.  That 
was  the  first  big  thing  that  happened  to 
him,  an'  was  what  always  made  him  say 
he  was  born  on  the  battlefield.  He  was 
just  a  kid  then,  not  near  old  enough  to 
fight.  But  his  father  was  fightin'  on  the 
Union  side,  an'  he  ran  away  an'  got  to 
him  somehow,  just  before  the  battle 
of  Cedar  Creek,  where  his  father  was 
killed.  Sometimes  —  not  often  —  he'd 
tell  us  boys,  young  Sam  an'  Andy  Mason 
an'  me,  about  it:  how  when  the  fightin' 
was  over,  he  got  out  on  the  battlefield 
lookin'  for  his  father,  an'  how  he  found 
his  dead  body  an'  stayed  by  it  all  night. 
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He  never  forgot  that  night,  him  watch- 
in'  by  his  father,  lonesome  an'  scared, 
cryin'  off  an'  on,  an'  shiverin';  the  big 
sky  overhead,  an'  on  the  groimd  some 
men  lyin'  still  forever,  an'  some  alive 
an'  sufferin',  an*  every  now  an'  then  lan- 
terns winkin'  by  with  a  buryin'  party. 

*  Well,  along  just  before  day,  he  was 
so  tired  out,  he  curied  up  like  a  little 
stray  dog,  I  reckon,  an' whimpered  him- 
self off  to  sleep  with  his  head  on  his 
father's  breast.  An'  when  -he  woke  up 
he  was  different.  He  never  could  exact- 
ly say  what  had  happened  to  him, 
whether  he'd  had  a  kind  of  a  vision  or 
what,  but  he  had  a  notion,  sleepin'  like 
that  against  his  father's  breast,  that 
what  was  in  that  dead  man's  heart, 
what]  he'd  volunteered  for,  an'  died 
for,  had  been  sort  of  passed  on  to  him. 
When  he  woke  up,  he  was  n't  just  a  lit^ 
tie  scared  boy  any  more,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  somethin'  bigger,  and  that  some- 
thin'  was  his  country.  And  it  was  all 
sort  of  mixed  up  with  his  religion.  I 
don't  b'lieve  the  old  man  ever  did 
know  where  his  country  stopped  an' 
his  God  began.  He  never  exactly  put 
into  words  what  had  come  to  him,  but 
he  did  n't  have  to;  the  way  he  looked 
when  he  told  about  it  was  enough  for 
us  boys.  His  eyes  would  blaze,  an' 
his  face  take  on  a  kind  of  holy  look, 
like  it  was  lighted  up  from  inside.  It 
always  kind  of  lighted  us  up  to  see  him. 

'Well,  after  the  war,  him  an'  his 
mother  moved  here  to  Newton,  an' 
settled  up  there  on  what  they  named 
Freedom  Ridge.  You  can  see  it  from 
here,' he  added,  waving  his  hand  toward 
a  high  ridge  in  the  distance,  standing 
out  clear  and  sharp  against  the  early 
spring  sky.  'I've  heard  the  old  folks 
say  he  flew  the  United  States  flag  up 
there  when  that  flag  was  mighty  un- 
popular round  here,  most  of  theNewton 
men  havin'  fotight  for  the  South,  an' 
when  he  stood  a  right  good  show  to  be 
shot  for  doin'  it.  But  he  would  n't  have 


cared  for  that.  I  don't  reckon  there 
was  ever  a  day  in  his  life  —  young  man 
or  old  one  —  when  he  would  n't  have 
been  glad  an'  proud  to  die  for  that  flag. 

'Well,'  the  postmaster  paused  re- 
flectively, 'I  guess  he'd  say  the  next 
big  thing  that  happened  to  him  was 
the  birth  of  young  Sam,  and  the  death 
of  his  wife.  He  did  n't  marry  until  right 
late  in  life,  an'  his  wife  died  the  second 
year  and  left  him  with  a  little  young 
baby.  All  the  folks  thought  he  ought 
to  put  the  baby  with  some  woman  to 
raise.  But  he  did  n't.  He  raised  him 
himself,  right  up  there  on  the  Ridge, 
an'  I  reckon  everybody  round  here 
would  say  he  did  the  job  all  right.  We 
never  had  a  finer,  straighter  yoimg  fel- 
ler to  grow  up  in  this  county.  Him  an' 
Andy  Mason  an'  me  were  all  of  an  age, 
an'  extra  special  friends.  Why  some  of 
the  best  times  I  ever  had  were  out  there 
on  the  Ridge,  squirrel  an'  rabbit  hunt^ 
in'  in  the  fall,  an'  helpin'  with  the  sugar 
in  the  spring.  An'  there  never  was  a 
kinder  old  man.  Hehadasortofunder- 
standin'  way  that  would  make  a  boy 
go  to  him  if  he  was  in  trouble  almost 
as  quick  as  he'd  go  to  his  own  mother. 

*I  can't  remember  when  everybody 
did  n't  call  him  Uncle  Sam.  His  first 
name  toas  Sam,  but  that  wasn't  the 
reason.  It  was  because  he  looked  just 
exactly  like  Uncle  Sam.  His  hair  was 
white  and  kind  of  long,  an'  he  had  the 
same  little  chin  beard,  an'  a  lean  jaw, 
an'  eyes  right  far  back  in  his  head,  that 
usually  looked  pleasant  and  friendly, 
but  could  look  mighty  stem  if  he  caught 
anybody  bein'  mean  or  tricky.  Why, 
he  looked  so  like  Uncle  Sam,  that  when 
I  was  real  little  I  always  thought  the 
pictures  in  the  papers  was  just  photo- 
graphs of  pur  Uncle  Sam. 

n 

'Well,  then  the  Big  War  came,  an' 
the  day  after  America  went  in,  yoimg 
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Sam  volunteered.  Anybody  would  *ve 
known  he  would,  raised  like  he'd  been. 
Andy  Mason  an'  me  tried  to  get  in,  too, 
but  they  turned  us  both  down  —  him 
on  account  of  his  eyes,  an'  me  for  flat- 
foot,  doggone  it! 

'There  was  a  big  crowd  of  us  up  at 
the  station  when  young  Sam  left  for 
camp.  An'  you  never  saw  anybody 
look  so  lifted  up  an'  proud  as  the  old 
man  did.  He  kept  it  up,  too,  right  to 
the  moment  tliat  the  train  pulled  out  of 
sight  round  the  bend;  an'  then  all  of 
a  sudden  somethin'  seemed  to  snap  in 
him,  all  the  lights  went  out,  an'  he  got 
out  of  the  crowd  in  a  hurry.  That  boy 
was  all  he  had  in  the  world,  an'  they'd 
never  spent  a  night  away  from  each 
other  in  all  his  life. 

*Andy  an'  me  followed  the  old  man, 
an'  unhitched  his  team  for  him;  an' 
when  he  got  up  on  the  drivin'-seat,  we 
both  tumbled  into  the  wagon-bed  h^ 
hind,  plannin'  to  go  up  an'  spend  the 
evenin'  with  him,  an'  sort  of  jolly  him 
along.  But  at  the  forks  where  the  left- 
hand  turn  of  the  road  goes  up  to  Free- 
dom Ridge,  he  pulled  up,  and  says, 
**I'll  let  you  boys  out  here";  an'  of 
course  there  was  n't  anythin'  for  us  to 
do  but  to  get  out.  He  was  up  against 
somethin'  bigger  than  we  had  anythin* 
to  do  with.  He  set  his  jaw,  an'  drove 
on,  not  lookin'  to  either  side;  but  I  can 
see  the  straight,  lonesome  look  of  his 
old  back  now. 

*He  faced  it  out  all  by  himself  up 
there  on  the  Ridge  that  night.  The 
next  day  he  came  down  to  the  \illage 
as  usual,  an*  though  he  looked  like  he'd 
had  a  spell  of  sickness,  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  an'  calm.  I  reckon  the  love  of 
his  country  an'  of  his  boy  had  sort  of 
melted  together  in  his  heart,  an*  so  he'd 
found  himself  all  right.  Some  folks 
tried  to  sympathize  with  him,  but  he 
would  n't  stand  for  any  pity.  *He's 
the  best  I've  got,'  he'd  say,  *but  he's 
none  too  good  if  his  country  wants  him, 


an'  he's  fightin'  to  end  war,  an'  bring 
the  nations  together  once  for  all;  an' 
that's  the  finest  cause  ever  a  man  put 
gun  to  shoulder  for. 

*An'  he  believed  that,  too.  He  be- 
lieved America  went  into  the  war  with 
the  highest  motives,  an'  he  never 
doubted  but  that  she'd  carry  'em  on 
right  to  the  end.  His  country  answered 
to  the  highest  thing  that  was  in  him; 
an'  when  he  saw  her  kind  of  conse- 
crated, an*  goin'  the  high  way  she  did 
go  in  1917  and  1918,  why,  his  old  heart 
was  right  down  on  its  knees  to  her  all 
the  time.  An'  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  him  when  the  different  drives  for 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  Liberty  Loans 
an'  all  began.  He  was  in  every  parade 
we  had,  an*  always  dressed  as  a  regular 
Uncle  Sam.  The  ladies  of  the  Red 
Cross  rigged  him  up  that  way  for  their 
first  drive,  an'  he  made  such  a  tearin' 
down  hit,  folks  got  him  to  do  it  for 
every  drive  afterwards.  He  was  the 
most  wonderful  Uncle  Sara  you  ever 
saw  —  nothin'  funny  or  cheap  about 
him.  He  might  be  goin*  around  in  his 
overalls  and  shirt-sleeves,  lookin'  or- 
dinary enough;  but  the  minute  he 
put  on  his  Uncle  Sam  outfit,  he  was 
more  than  himself,  he  was  the  noblest 
spirit  of  his  country,  solemn  an'  dig- 
nified, an'  lifted  up,  with  a  kind  of  holy 
look  on  his  face.  It  was  owin'  to  him 
that  our  district  was  always  the  first 
in  the  county,  an'  right  often  in  the 
state,  too,  to  go  over  the  top  in  every 
drive.  They  got  into  the  way  of  bor- 
rowin'  him  to  help  out  all  over  this 
county,  an'  into  the  next  two  counties 
as  well.  But  we  never  loaned  him  till 
we  were  over  the  top  ourselves. 

*  Well,'  —  the  postmaster  paused, 
staring  away  out  of  the  window.  *  Well, 
then  young  Sam  was  killed  over  in 
France  —  Chateau-Thierry,'  he  said. 
*Andy  Mason  was  up  at  the  telegraph 
tower  when  the  message  came  through 
from  the  War  OflSce,  and  the  telegraph 
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operator  gave  it  to  him  to  take  out 
to  Uncle  Sam.  Andy  stopped  by  the 
post-office  lookin'  awful  an*  white,  an' 
just  as  we  were  wonderin'  how  we  were 
ever  goin'  to  break  it  to  the  old  man, 
we  saw  him  comin'  in.  We  were  bav- 
in' a  rally  that  day  for  one  of  the  lib- 
erty Loauis,  an'  he  was  all  dressed  and 
proud-lookin'  in  his  stars  and  stripes. 

We  hustled  everybody  out  of  the 
back  part  of  the  office,  so  when  he  came 
in  there  wasn't  anybody  here  but 
just  Andy  and  me.  But  he  saw  quick 
enough  somethin'  was  wrong. 

^"What's  the  trouble.  Buddies?"  he 
says,  lookin'  so  kind  an'  affectionate, 
an'  concerned  for  us,  an'  callin'  us 
Buddy,  like  he  always  did  when  we 
were  kids  an'  had  got  hurt. 

'Well,'  said  the  postmaster,  speaking 
with  difficulty,  'well,  that  just  made  it 
so  I  could  n't  have  spoken  a  word  to 
save  my  life;  but  Andy  —  he's  gpt 
more  to  him  'n  I  have  —  he  put  his  arm 
roimd  the  old  man,  an'  managed  to  get 
out  what  had  happened. 

*  We  thought  he  was  gpin'  to  faint,  he 
turned  so  white  an'  shaky,  an'  we  got 
him  quick  into  that  chair  where  you  're 
sittin'.  But  he  didn't;  he  just  sat 
there  lookin'  like  the  world  had  drop- 
ped from  imder  him,  an'  sayin'  right 
soft  to  himself,  "Sam's  dead  —  my 
boy's  dead."  Andy  gave  him  the  tele- 
gram,  an'  he  spread  it  out  on  his  knee, 
an'  looked  an'  looked  at  it.  I  don't 
believe  he  read  it,  but  he  kept  spread- 
in'  it  out  an'  spreadin'  it  out  with 
his  shakin'  old  hands,  an'  looking  at  it. 
We  could  n't  keep  the  tears  back  seein' 
him  so  lost  like,  an*  anyhow,  young  . 
Sam  was  just  like  a  brother  to  us  both. 

*An'  then,  all  at  once,  the  old 
man  caught  sight  of  his  red-an'-white- 
striped  pants  leg,  an'  a  change  came 
over  him.  That  seemed  to  jerk  him  back 
to  himself  again.  He  took  up  a  pinch  of 
the  stuff,  an'  looked  at  it  like  it  was  the 
only  real  thing  left  in  the  world  to  him. 


Then  he  says,  sort  of  feeKn'  his  way 
out  of  the  daric  ''Sam's  dead  — but 
UneU  Sam's  alive."  After  that  he 
bowed  his  head  down  on  his  hands  an' 
shut  his  ^es,  but  I  don 't  know  whether 
he  was  flaying  to  God  or  his  country. 
And  then,  if  yon  H  bdieve  me,  he  got  to 
his  feet  an'  threw  back  his  should- 
ers straight  an'  proud  like,  an'  says, 
"Well,  boys,  I  promised  to  help  '«n 
with  the  Liberty  Loan  this  afternoon, 
an'  it's  time  I  was  over  at  the  court- 
house now."  And  with  that  he  put  his 
Uncle  Sam's  hat  on,  an'  his  head  up 
in  the  air,  an'  marched  on  out  of 
the  post-office,  an'  —  an' — 'said  the 
postmaster  brokenly,  'if  there  was  n't 
bugles  blowin'  somewhe^  for  that  old 
man  then,  why,  th&re  ought  to  have 
been. 

'  Wdl,  of  course,  word  had  got  about 
that  young  Sam  was  killed,  an'  nobody 
looked  to  see  the  old  man  at  the  meet- 
in';  an'  when  he  came  marchin'  in  in 
all  his  regalia,  an'  took  his  place  up  on 
the  platform,  just  as  proud  as  evar,  I 
tell  you  that  meetin'  pretty  near  came 
to  an  end.  Judge  Braxton,  who  was 
makin'  the  openin'  address,  could  n't 
hardly  finish.  He  gpt  through  some> 
how,  though,  an'  then  he  called  for  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner;  an'  when  every- 
body stood  up,  the  judge  sort  of  pushed 
Uncle  Sam  to  the  front  of  the  platform 
an'  stood  behind  him  with  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  not  sayin'  anythin',  just 
showin'  him  off  to  the  crowd.  The 
tears  kept  tricklin'  down  the  judge's 
cheeks,  but  there  was  n't  any  tears  on 
the  old  man's  face.  He  just  stood  up 
there  wrapped  up  in  that  proud  ixarrieA- 
away  look  of  his,  aitd  that  was  enough 
for  the  crowd.  Nobody  had  to  make 
any  appeal;  the  folks  just  looked  at 
Uncle  Sam,  with  his  boy  dead  over 
there  in  France,  and  our  quota  for  that 
Liberty  Loan  went  over  the  top  like  a 
scared  rabbit. 

'But  the  old  man  never  dreamed  it 
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was  done  for  him.  He  always  did  sort 
6f  lose  his  own  identity  when  he  was 
Uncle  Sam,  an'  he  supposed,  of  course, 
they  were  payin'  tribute  to  their  coun- 
tiy.  He  was  too  hiunble-minded  ever 
to  take  anything  to  himself. 

'But  when  it  was  all  over,  an'  he 
could  quit  bein'  Uncle  Sam,  an'  be  him-- 
self  again,  he  turned  roimd  to  Andrew 
Mason,  an'  says,  *'Take  me  home  now, 
Andy,"  all  broken  up  an'  pitiful;  and 
then  he  says,  "Where's  Blair?"  So 
I  got  somebody  to  stay  in  the  post^ 
office,  an'  Andy  an'  me  went  up  on  the 
Ridge  an'  spent  the  night  with  him  an' 
hdped  him  through  as  best  we  could. 

*But  he  never  gave  up.  He  kept  on 
goin',  an'  if  there  was  any  call  for  a 
patriotic  rally,  he  was  always  right  there 
in  his  Uncle  Sam  clothes  that  might 
have  looked  so  foolish  on  anybody  else, 
but  always  looked  so  grand  and  digni- 
fied on  him.  An'  if  anybody  condoled 
with  him  about  his  boy,  he'd  just  say, 
"He  died  to  end  war,  an'  to  bring  a  new 
fellowship  into  the  world,  an'  it  takes 
the  best  we've  got  for  that,  I  reckon." 

*0h,  those  were  the  great  days!'  the 
postmaster  sighed.  'I  guess  all  of  us 
were  bigger  then  than  we  ever  had  been 
before  or  since.  We  sort  of  tapped  into 
somethin'  larger  than  our  everyday 
selves,  an'  all  pulled  together  for  a  big 
end.  An'  we  were  mighty  proud  of  our 
coimtry.  We  knew  our  men  were  doin' 
fine  work  over  there  an'  holdin'  up  our 
end  of  the  job,  an'  we  were  right  behind 
'em,  backin'  ^ejna.  up  for  all  we  were 
worth.  It  was  the  same,  I  reckon,  all 
over  the  country;  but  here  in  Newton, 
'most  any  day  we  could  look  at  our  old 
Uncle  Sajn  an'  see  shinin'  right  on  his 
face  what  the  rest  of  us  felt  in  oiur 
hearts.  It  was  like  havin'  the  finest 
spirit  in  the  country  an'  the  finest 
spirit  in  yourself,  too,  come  to  life  an' go 
walkin'  about  right  before  you. 

*  An*  so  it  kep'  up  to  the  grand  climax 
of  the  Armistice.  We  had  a  big  bonfire 


up  on  Freedom  Ridge  to  celebrate  it. 
It  seemed  the  right  place  to  have  it, 
up  there  on  Uncle  Sam's  ridge,  where 
young  Sam  —  the  only  one  of  our  New- 
ton men  to  be  killed  —  was  bom  an' 
raised.  We  had  it  fixed,  too,  that  the 
old  man  was  to  touch  the  bonfire  ofi*. 
There  was  a  big  crowd  of  us  up  there, 
an'  when  it  got  good  and  dark,  we  made 
a  kind  of  lane  of  people  for  him  to 
come  through,  an'  all  began  to  sing 
"America."  He  came  forward,  his  hat 
held  against  his  star-covered  vest  with 
one  hand,  an'  his  lighted  torch  in  the 
other,  an'  lookin'  —  well,  I  tell  you, 
when  he  stuck  his  torch  into  that  pile 
of  brush,  an'  the  sparks  an'  flames  b^an 
to  leap  out,  an'  he  turned  his  face  up  to 
the  sky,  if  the  heavens  had  broken  open, 
an'  a  flight  of  angels  come  down,  it 
would  n't  have  surprised  me  —  they'd 
just  have  matched  what  was  on  that 
old  man's  face.  He  was  offerin'  that 
bonfire  up  in  celebration  for  what  his 
boy  an'  all  oiu:  men  had  died  for  over 
there;  an'  if  he  did  n't  actually  see  his 
son's  spirit  that  night,  he  came  so  close 
to  it  that  he  did  n't  have  to  bother  with 
any  seein'. 

'We  were  all  kind  of  exalted,  carried 
ofi*  our  feet,  an'  I  recollect  feelin'  that 
that  Was  just  the  way  I'd  always  like 
to  think  of  America  —  a  noble,  conse- 
crated Uncle  Sam  Uke  that,  his  hat  ofi*, 
his  face  turned  up  to  the  sky,  and  a 
flamin'  torch  in  his  hand.  The  Episco- 
pal minister  was  standin'  next  to  me, 
an'  I  heard  him  say  half  out  loud,  to 
himself  like,  "Lord,  now  lettest  Thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace."' 

m 

The  postmaster  got  down  to  answer 
the  demands  of  an  inquirer  at  the  win- 
dow, and  to  say  absently,  *No,  nothin' 
for  yoiur  folks  to-day,'  and  then  came 
back  to  the  reporter,  whose  p>encil  had 
been  rustling  hastily  over  his  pad. 
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him  no;  an'  he'd  turn  round  without  a 
word  an'  go  on  back  to  the  Ridge.  An' 
I  will  say»  he  did  get  to  look  right  crazy. 

IV 

*An'  that  was  the  way  things  went 
until  the  20th  of  March,  when  there 
was  a  right  big  crowd  here  in  the  post^ 
office  waiting  for  the  Eastern  mail  to  see 
what  the  Senate  had  done  about  the 
treaty,  knowin*  they  were  to  vote  on  it 
the  day  before.  The  old  man  was  here, 
too,  not  sayin*  anythin'  to  anybody, 
just  sittin'  there  with  that  bumin'  mis- 
erable look  in  his  eyes.  He  was  all 
muffled  up  in  an  old  coat  that  had  be- 
longed to  yoimg  Sam  an'  was  so  big 
for  him,  it  covered  him  down  to  the 
heels.  An'  for  some  reason  he  would  n't 
take  it  off,  though  I  tried  to  get  him  to. 

*  Well,  while  we  were  waitin',  we  all 
got  to  laughin'  about  a  letter  from  some 
crazy  feller  —  at  least  we  said  he  must 
be  crazy  —  that  had  come  out  in  the 
papers  a  week  or  so  before.  Maybe  you 
saw  it  at  the  time.  It  was  n't  signed, 
an'  it  was  written  to  several  of  the 
Senators  on  both  sides.  The  writer 
threatened  to  kill  himself  if  the  treaty 
wasn't  ratified.  He  seemed  to  have 
some  wild  notion  about  what  he  called 
an  atonement,  an'  he  said  if  the  treaty 
was  thrown  down,  it  would  be  such  an 
everlastin'  stain  on  the  country's  hon- 
or that  only  a  blood  sacrifice  could 
wash  it  out.  It  was  a  crazy  enough 
letter,  an'  of  coiurse  the  papers  made  a 
good  deal  of  fun  of  it,  an'  so  did  we. 

'Well,  then  the  mail  came  in,  an'  I 
unlocked  the  bag,  an'  emptyin*  it  on 
to  the  sortin'-shelf,  grabbed  out  the 
first  paper  came  to  hand.  "What's 
the  news,  Blair?"  they  all  shouted,  an' 
I  just  turned  round  an'  held  the  pa- 
per up  in  front  of  'em  with  its  black 
headlines,  — 

SENATE  KILLS  TREATY 


'The  old  man  jumped  to  his  feet  to 
look,  an'  then  fell  back  in  his  chair  with 
a  kind  of  groan,  an'  put  his  face  down 
in  his  hands.  Nobody  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  him,  —  because  we  all  knew 
that  was  the  way  he'd  take  it,  —  but 
went  on  discussin'  the  news,  an'  won- 
derin'  what  they'd  do  next  in  Washing- 
ton. An'  after  a  little  bit  the  crowd 
thinned  out.  Just  before  he  left,  Tom 
Willis  laughed  an'  says,  "Well,  that 
crazy  old  fool  that  said  he'd  kill  him- 
self if  the  treaty  ^was  killed  did  n't  do 
much  good,  did  he?"  An'  fSd  Lamson 
says,  "Of  course  he  did  n't.  He  might 
've  known  they  ain't  lookin'  at  any- 
thin'  in  Washington  beyond  their  po- 
litical fences.  An'  anyhow,  he's  a  darn- 
ed fool  to  think  any  treaty's  worth 
dyin'  for.  An'  what  did  he  mean  by  an 
atonement?"  he  says. 

*An  so  him  and  Tom  went  off  to- 
gether, tryin'  to  fix  in  their  minds  what 
an  atonement  was.  An'  then  there 
was  n't  anybody  in  the  back  office  h«re 
but  just  me  and  the  old  man. 

*He  got  up  an*  came  over  an'  stood 
beside  me  for  a  long  time,  not  sayin' 
anything,  just  standin'  there,  while  I 
sorted  the  mail  an'  stamped  the  letters. 
It  kind  of  set  me  wild  to  have  him 
stand  there,  Uke  that,  me  knowin'  how 
hurt  he  was;  but  I  didn't  say  any- 
thin'.  I  just  kep'  on  pullin'  down 
letters  out  of  the  pile  with  one  hand, 
an'  stampin'  'em  with  the  other.  An' 
at  last  he  said,  kind  of  low  an'  wistfid, 
"Buddy,  do  you  think  the  man  who 
wrote  that  letter's  a  fool?" 

The  look  on  his  face  made  me  want 
to  cry;  an'  just  because  it  did,  I  an- 
swered sharp  an'  crossUke.  "Of  course 
he's  a  fool,"  I  said.  "Anybody's  a  darn- 
ed fool  who  thinks  this  rotten  coimtr>' 
's  got  any  ideals  worth  dyin'  for." 

*An'  then  I  could  have  bitten  my 
tongue  out,  thinkin'  of  young  Sam  an* 
how  he'd  ddod.  I  wanted  to  turn  mamd 
an'  take  that  ol'  man  in  n^  anib  Ifi^ 
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say  that  of  course  the  United  States 
was  worth  his  bo3r'8  death;  that  the 
country  was  all  right  imdemeath ;  she  'd 
just  got  balled  up  an'  led  astray  by  too 
much  talk;  but  of  course  she'd  puU  out 
all  right  in  the  end,  an'  see  straight 
an'  take  her  place  where  she  belonged. 
Maybe  if  I'd  been  a  woman  I  could  've 
said  it;  but  as  it  was,  I  just  went  on 
sortin'  out  the  mail.  Oh,  it's  a  lone- 
some world,  all  rightl 

'He  stood  an'  looked  at  me  a  while 
longer,  an'  then  he  turned  away. "  Well, 
good-bye.  Buddy,"  he  said,  kind  of 
quiet  an'  affectionate.  I  b'lieve  he 
knew  all  right  I  did  n't  mean  what  I 
said.  An'  then  he  went  on  out.  An' 
when  he  went  past  the  window,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  he  was  walkin'  with 
that  kind  of  holy  look  he  used  to  have. 
I  could  n't  think  what  he  had  to  look 
like  that  for  notr,  but  it  made  me  feel 
good  to  see  him.  It  made  you  feel  as 
though  out  of  all  his  confusion  an' 
misery  he'd  come  into  harbor  at  last. 
It  took  some  of  the  bitterness  out  of 
of  me,  too,  an'  I  said  to  myself,  "Well, 
it  can't  be  such  a  rotten  coimtry  if  the 
old  men  can  look  like  that." 

'An'  just  then,  the  wind  blew  his  long 
coat  open,  an'  I  saw  he  had  on  his 
Uncle  Sam  clothes.  I  reckon  it  was 
because  I  was  busy  givin'  out  the  mail 
that  that  did  n't  get  right  home  to  me 
imtil  just  as  I  was  lockin'  up  to  go  to 
supper,  an'  then  the  remembrance  of  it 
jumped  at  me  an'  scared  me.  What  in 
thunder  was  he  dressed  like  Uncle  Sam 
for  now?  I  tell  you  I  slammed  the  safe 
shut,  an'  locked  the  door  in  a  hiury. 

"Just  outside  the  postpoffice  I  found 
Andy  Mason.  Him  an'  me  weren't 
speakin'  to  one  another,  but  he  was  the 
only  man  I  wanted  then,  an'  I  broke 
through  an'  said,  "Come  on  up  to  the 
Ridge.  I'm  scared  about  Uncle  Sam." 

'He  did  n't  ask  any  questions,  —  I 
reckon  it  was  as  hard  for  him  to  speak 
to  me  as  it  was  for  me  to  speak  to  him, 


—  but  he  turned  right  quick  and  came 
with  me.  The  more  I  thotight  things 
over,  the  more  scared  I  got  and  the 
faster  I  walked.  An'  when  I  struck 
the  level  of  the  lidge  top,  and  caught 
sight  of  the  old  man's  cabin  all  lighted 
up,  I  broke  into  a  run,  an'  Andy  ran 
too.  But  —  but  we  got  there  too  late. 
When  we  burst  into  the  cabin  all  I 
could  see  at  first  was  a  heap  of  red-and- 
white  bunting,  —  stars  an'  stripes  pUed 
up  there  on  the  floor,  —  an'  then  like 
a  flash  I  made  out  Unde  Sam  all  tan- 
gled up  in  the  flag,  an'  dead,  with  a 
bullet-hole  in  his  breast. 

'The  room  was  all  swept  out  nice  an' 
clean  an'  lighted  up  with  every  lamp 
he  had,  like  for  a  festival.  Yoimg 
Sam's  pictiu^  —  the  one  in  his  uni- 
form—  was  on  the  mantelshelf,  an' 
that  old  man  had  got  out  his  big  flag, 
an'  holding  it  in  his  left  hand,  an'  stand- 
in'  before  his  bo/s  picture,  he'd  put 
a  pbtol  ball  through  his  heart  —  the 
place  where  his  grief  an'  shame  for  his 
country  hurt  him  most,  I  reckon.  An' 

—  an','  —  the  postmaster's  voice  fal- 
tered,—  'he  thought  he  was  offerin' 
himself  up  as  an  atonement  for  his 
coimtry,  an'  for  what  he  thought  was 
the  dishonor  to  his  son  —  an'  not  just 
for  his  own  boy — but  for  all  our  men 
killed  in  the  war.  It  was  like  I  said: 
there  were  times  when  he'd  get  con- 
fused an'  think  he  really  was  Uncle 
Sam.  That  was  one  of  the  times,  I 
reckon,  for  we  foimd  a  scrap  of  paper 
wtere  he'd  written,  "Accept,  O  Lord, 
I  beseech  Thee,  the  blood  of  Uncle 
Sam  for  the  washing-away  of  the  coun- 
try's sins,  and  for  an  atonement  to  my 
dead  sons."  And,  of  comrse,  it  was 
him,  too,  —  if  we  had  n't  all  been  fools 
we'd  have  known  it,  —  who'd  written 
that  letter  to  the  senators  —  the  one 
we  all  laughed  at,  God  foi^give  us!  We 
foimd  a  copy  of  it  among  his  papers. 

'Oh,  maybe  he  was  cracked  all  right, 
him  thinkin'  he  was  really  Uncle  Sam, 
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an*  inakm*  his  bkxxl  sacrifioe;  but  — 
but  it  would  n't  be  a  bad  thing  if  there 
was  more  of  us  cracked  the  same  way. 
And  he  did  n't  look  crazy.  When  An- 
dy an' me  had  lifted  him  up  an' laid  him 
on  his  cot  bed,  closin'  his  eyes,  an' 
foldin'  his  hands  over  the  place  in  his 
breast,  he  didn't  look  like  anythin' 
I'd  ever  seal  before.  He  did  n't  scarce- 
ly look  human;  he  looked  —  he  looked 
like  the  highest  thing  you've  ever  feli 

—  like — like  the  way  a  man  feds  when 
he  gets  rdigion,  I  guess.  He  just  lay 
there  so  dignified  an'  beautiful,  an'  so 
sort  of  convpUU^  havin'  siurendered  up 
all  he  had  because  his  heart  was  bro- 
ken for  his  country. 

^  Andy  an'  me  stood  a  long  time,  on 
either  side  of  the  bed,  just  lookin' 
down  at  him,  an'  not  sayin'  anythin'. 
You  could  sort  of  feel  yourself  shiftin' 
into  deeper  an'  deeper  levels.  An'  I 
felt  like  all  that  was  mean  an'  little  in 
me  had  been  taken  out  an'  hung  up 
right  there  before  my  eyes.  An'  that 
mean  self  had  killed  the  best  that  was 
in  me.  There  was  old  Uncle  Spm  lyin* 
there,  dead  and  beautiful.  An'  there 
was  Andy  an'  me  fightin'  over  politics 
an'  a  dirty  little  post-ofRce.  An'  then 
I  looked  across  at  him,  an'  I  says, 
"Andy—" 

'Well,  with  that  he  just  broke  aU  to 
pieces.  "Don't  say  it,  Blair  1  for  God's 
sake,  don't  say  it  —  I  understand,"  he 
cried.  An'  he  reached  out  to  me,  an' 
we  caught  hands  over  that  old  dead 
Uncle  Sam.  An' then  Andy  knelt  down 
an*  just  cried  like  a  child.  You  —  you 
coidd  n't  look  at  that  old  man  an'  not 

—  an' not — ' 

The  postmaster  slipped  abruptly  off 
his  stool,  and  turning  his  back,  went 
over  to  his  little  window,  through  which 
he  stared,  though  there  was  no  one  in 
the  outer  office. 

*Well,'  he  resumed,  coming  back  in 
a  moment,  'it  was  then  Andy  took  his 
vow.    He  got  up  off  his  knees,  an* 


speakin*  like  he  was  speakin*  right  to 
the  old  man,  he  said,  — 

'"Uncle  Sam,  I*ve  been  fdayin'  a 
dirty  game,  God  forgive  mel  But  after 
this  111  live  as  strai^t  an'  dean  and 
as  high-minded  to  my  country  as  —  as 
ipu  *(2  have  every  American  Uve,  so  help 
me  God."  And  th«i  he  kissed  the  old 
man*s  hands  where  they  were  f<Jded 
over  the  bullet-hole  in  his  breast. 

'The  words  sounded  good  to  me,  an' 
were  what  I  needed,  an'  so  I  took  the 
vow  too. 

'After  that  I  went  down  an'  fetched 
Judge  Braxton.  An'  wh^i  we'd  told 
him  evCTythin',  —  about  the  old  man's 
atonement  an'  all,  —  an'  after  he'd 
looked  at  him  a  spell,  he  said ,  all  broken 
up,  "Boys,  we've  killed  him.  We've 
aU  hdped  to  murder  the  noblest  spirit 
we've  ever  seen.  Uncle  Sam  is  dead. 
We  must  take  him  down  to  the  court- 
house so  that  people  can  see  what  they 
've  done  —  An'  God  forgive  me  for 
what  Vve  done!"  he  said  sort  of  low  to 
himself. 

'I  don't  know  what  was  hurtin'  the 
judge,  but  he's  been  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
party  man,  an'  people  have  said  he'd 
throw  down  the  coimtry's  honor  every 
time  so  long  as  the  party  was  saved. 

'So  we  took  him  down  to  the  court- 
house, an'  the  boys  that  had  been  ovot- 
seas  put  on  their  imiforms  again  an' 
took  turns  standin'  guard  over  him. 
But  Andy,  —  he  was  pretty  near  dis- 
tracted over  Uncle  Sam's  death,  —  he 
swore  there  shouldn't  a  one  of  'em 
come  near  the  old  man,  who  would  n't 
take  the  vow  him  an'  me  had  taken. 
But  the  men  were  hot  enough  to  take  it. 
You  could  n't  see  that  old  man's  face, 
with  that  look  on  it,  an'  not  want  to  take 
some  sort  of  a  pledge  an'  make  a  fresh 
start  with  your  country,  and  yoiurself. 

'So,  with  his  guard  of  honor,  Unde  * 
Sam  laid  in  state  at  the  courthouse,  all 
dressed  up  in  his  stars  an'  stripes,  his 
hands  folded  an'  done  with  the  worid. 
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an'  his  face  turned  up  to  bigger  things 
than  we  knew.  An' word  went  out  how 
Uncle  Sam  of  Freedom  Ridge  had  died, 
an'  that  he  was  layin'  in  state  at  New- 
ton courthouse;  an'  folks  who  remem- 
bered what  he'd  been  in  the  war,  came 
by  train,  an'  by  automobile  from  all 
over  the  three  counties.  It  got  to  be 
like  a  kind  of  a  pilgrimage.  An'  there 
was  mighty  few  who  could  look  at  him 
any  time,  an'  not  come  face  to  face  with 
their  own  meanness.  He  ZooA:ei2  just  like 
Uncle  Sam,  an'  I  tell  you  he  toas  Uncle 
Sam  —  the  country's  noblest  an'  high- 
est spirit  —  an'  he  was  dead. 

'It  was  more  too  than  just  him  bein' 
dead  —  it  was  somethin*  high  and 
fine  that  had  died  right  in  your  own 
heart  —  an'  you'd  killed  it  yourself. 
An'  it  was  a  funny  thing  —  there  was 
a  curious  kind  of  password  got  started, 
nobody  knew  how  it  commenced,  but 
the  first  thing  we  knew,  we  was  all  say- 
in'  it.  One  person 'd  meet  another  an' 
say,  "Uncle  Sam  is  dead,"  an'  the 
other  'd  answer, "  Yes,  an'  I  killed  him." 
Oh,  it  was  a  sight  what  that  old  man 
made  people  feel!  He  did  n't  accuse 
anybody,  nor  demand  anythin'  —  he 
did  n't  even  ask  it.  He  just  lay  there 
dead,  an'  folks  wanted  to  take  their 
hearts  out,  an'  give  'em  over  to  him. 

'An'  when  the  day  of  the  funeral 
came,  the  crowd  was  so  big  there  was 
n't  any  church  here  could  hold  'em 
all,  so  we  just  had  it  right  out  of  doors 
in  the  open.  Judge  Braxton  made  the 
address.  He's  used  to  public  speakin' 
aU  right  an'  got  a  good  nerve,  but  all 
the  same  that  day  there  were  times 
when  he  could  n't  hardly  keep  his  voice 
steady.  An'  when  he  went  back  over 
Uncle  Sam's  life,  an'  reminded  us  of 
what  he'd  always  stood  for,  an'  how 
proud  an'  carried  away  it  had  always 
made  us  feel  just  to  look  at  him  durin'' 
the  war;  an'  then  how  he'd  acted  when 
young  Sam  was  killed,  why,  hardly 
anybody  could  keep  the  tears  back. 


*An'  then  he  says  right  solemn  an' 
slow,  "But  now  that  noble  old  man  is 
dead  —  crazy  and  heartbroken  by  what 
has  happened.  Oh,  don't  blame  Wash- 
ington for  itl"  he  cries  out.  "Blame 
yourself  I  Let  us  take  the  fact  right 
home  into  our  own  hearts,  an'  lay  the 
responsibility  there,  where  it  belongs  — 
for  it  is  our  own  smug  selfishness  an' 
indifference  to  our  coimtry 's  honor  that 
has  brought  about  this  great  tragedy — 
the  death  of  Uncle  Sam.  But,  my 
friends,"  he  went  on  again  presently, 
"when  that  broken-hearted  old  man 
put  the  pistol  baU  through  his  breast, 
.  I  solemnly  believe  that  aU  the  love  and 
loyalty  to  his  coimtry,  an'  all  the  agony 
of  shsmie  that  was  stored  there,  spilled 
itself  out  an'  has  run  like  the  gospel 
Pentecost  into  the  hearts  of  all  his 
friends.  His  atonement  has  not  been 
in  vain.  There  are  some  already,"  he 
says,  "who  have  taken  a  vow;  an*  I 
ask  all  of  you  here  present,  who  knew 
an'  gloried  in  Uncle  Sam  durin'  the 
war,  an'  who  desire  a  rebirth  of  that 
consecrated  spirit  in  their  own  hearts, 
an'  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  to  repeat 
these  words  with  me." 

'And  with  that  he  put  his  hand  up 
very  solemn,  an*  said  over  Andy's  vow 
—  only  he'd  dressed  it  up  and  changed 
it  a  little  bit. 

*Well,  I  don't  know  where  thci  old 
man's  spirit  was,  but  I  hope  it  was  n't 
too  far  ofi*  to  see  those  hands  go  up 
an'  read  the  look  on  folks'  faces  when 
they  dedicated  themselves  to  that  vow. 

*0h,  maybe  it  won't  make  any  dif- 
ference to  the  rest  of  the  country  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  dead,  but  it  made  a  dif- 
ference to  usi  An'  right  down  here  in 
Newton  he's  had  his  resurrection  all 
right.  I  tell  you,' he  said,  his  voice  fall- 
ing to  awed  tones,  *it  was  just  like  I 
said:  he  didn't  look  human.  It  was 
like  —  like  God  Almighty  lookin'  out  of 
that  old  man's  face  an'  starin'  straight 
at  every  one  of  us.' 
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L  THE  BOY  AND  THE  BAWBEE 


BY  JEAN  EENYON  MACKENZIE 


The  old  gentleman  claims  that  many 
years  ago  his  name  was  Rubie.  And 
that  this  was  not  at  aU  a  romantic  name» 
but  just  a  nickname.  And  that  he»  who 
dresses  like  any  other  decent  body  now- 
adays, did  the  same  in  the  fifties.  He 
wore  a  kilt,  a  wee  bit  shirt,  a  velveteen 
jacket,  and  a  Glengarry  bonnet.  His 
gaUuses  were  latched  to  his  kilts  with  a 
wooden  pin.  There  were  pockets  to  his 
jacket,  and  into  one  of  diese  he  put  a 
bawbee  when  he  had  one.  And  the  first 
bawbee  ever  he  had,  he  foimd  in  the 
dust  of  a  long  summer  day. 

You  woidd  never  guess,  unless  the 
old  gentleman  told  you,  how  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  are  continually  bathed 
in  summer.  They  are  like  those  hap- 
py countries  you  may  see  from  the  peep 
end  of  an  Easter  egg.  And  more  than 
anywhere  the  long  summer  day  hangs 
upon  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  and 
about  the  neighborhood  of  the  Moray 
Pirth.  Yes,  that  is  the  sort  of  day  they 
have,  and  in  the  last  light  of  any  one 
of  them  you  may  see  little  boys  drift- 
ing home  from  golden  adventures  to 
their  beds  in  the  villages  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty. 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  the  boys 
have  been,  as  like  as  not,  to  Jerry's  Den. 
It  was  there  that  the  bawbee  of  which 
we  are  told  was  found  in  the  dust.  A 
bawbee  is  a  halfpenny,  so  called  be- 
cause, when  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  came 
to  the  throne  as  a  baby,  —  or  what 
the  Scotch  in  their  own  tongue  call 

TdSt 


a  *bawbee,'  —  a  coin  of  that  value  was 
struck  with  her  image.  And  between  a 
little  Scotch  boy  and  a  bawbee  there  is 
to  this  day  a  thrilling  affinity.  Tli^e 
is  in  this  matter  a  permanent  devotion, 
a  quest  and  a  recurrent  adventure. 
Some  little  boys  achieve  bawbees  and 
some  have  these  thrust  upon  them, 
but  I  will  teU  you  at  once  that  the  best 
bawbees  are  found.  If  on  the  coach 
road,  sayB  the  old  gentl^nan,  you  find 
a  snail's  trail  in  the  dust,  you  follow 
that  silver  lead  into  the  grass  where 
you  find  the  snail,  and  then  you  twirl 
it  three  times  about  your  head.  This  is 
a  charm  ^ith  intent  to  find  presently  a 
bawbee. 

But  on  this  long  siunmer  day  the 
bawbee  just  came  to  hand  without  aid 
of  snail  or  other  magic.  And  it  did  not 
at  first  seem,  says  the  old  gentleman, 
tobehisown.  He  put  it  in  the  pocket  of 
his  jacket,  provisionally,  and  not  mean- 
ing to  use  it;  but — in  tiunbling — out 
it  fell  upon  the  groimd,  and  there  was 
another  boy  shouting  that  'Rubie  has 
a  bawbee  and  will  buy  the  sweeties'; 
which  he  then  did.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  beneficent  custom  always 
encouraged  by  his  hangers-on,  and 
instituted,  as  I  now  see,  with  his  first 
fortune. 

His  second  fortime  was  earned,  and 
in  foreign  parts.  A  sister  took  him 
across  the  Cromarty  Pirth  to  see  his 
granny.  The  most  gilded  climate  is  not 
flawless,  and  there  came  a  storm  upon 
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that  little  boat  in  that  narrow  sea-way. 
The  old  gentleman  remembers  that  he 
then  made  his  first  prayer:  *0  Lord 
God  of  IsradI'  he  prayed,  —  neither 
more  nor  less»  —  and  came  safe  to  the 
other  side. 

Here  among  the  hills  was  a  shelling 
where  his  granny  lived.  There  were 
three  rooms  in  this  cabin,  —  a  bit  and 
a  ben  and  a  room  atween,  —  and  oh, 
such  cosy  windows!  Very  wee  they 
were,  because  windows  were  taxed;  but 
the  chimney  was  not  taxed  at  all,  and 
that  was  big  and  with  an  ingle. 

His  granny  was  in  bed;  she  wore  a 
white  mutch,  and  if  you  will  believe  it, 
she  did  not  know  his  name!  He  could 
read,  which  she  could  not.  She  asked 
her  daughter  in  Gaelic,  could  he  repeat 
the  Twenty-third  Psahn;  and  this  he 
did  for  her  in  the  English  tongue. 
Whereupon  from  under  her  pillow  she 
took  a  knotted  handkerchief,  and  from 
this  with  her  old  hands  she  took  a  white 
shilling. 

Lord  God  of  Israeli  Afortime,  and 
all  earned  in  the  high  way  of  Religion. 
But  there  is  this  sad  difference  between 
a  bawbee  and  a  shilling:  you  buy  sweet* 
ies  with  the  one,  but  you  take  the  other 
to  your  mither. 

Ruble's  mother  was  from  Forres  way. 
She  taught  her  little  boy  to  write  with 
thesharpened  handleof  a  pewter  spoon, 
and  this  she  did  that  he  might  write  her 
letters  to  his  father,  who  was  away  at 
work  in  the  North.  He  was  a  mill- 
wright. This  was  the  time  of  the  Com 
Laws  and  the  Irish  Famine  and  Rich- 
ard Cobden.  The  old  gentleman  tends 
to  wander  from  Ruble  at  this  point;  he 
grows  historical  and  geographical  and 
pedantic,  until  we  drag  him  back  to  the 
day  when  there  was  no  dinner.  We  re- 
mind him  that  once  he  came  home 
from  the  Dame's  school  and  'there'll 
be  no  dinner  the  day,'  says  his  mother. 
Ruble  takes  what  measures  he  may  — 
he  lies  face  down  across  a  chair,  on  the 


principle  and  for  the  reason  that  a  hun- 
gry man  tightens  his  belt.  Tlie  clock 
strikes  two  and  Ruble  looks  it  in  the 
face.  *  What's  the  use  of  striking  two,' 
he  asks  of  that  mechanical  perfection, 
*when  there  is  no  dinner?'  And  I  sup- 
pose he  wrote  his  father  on  that  day 
with  a  clean,  clean  pewter  spoon. 

Other  letters  he  wrote,  coming  on  to 
be  eight  years  old,  for  other  women  to 
other  men,  and  for  each  he  was  paid 
tuppence.  The  serving  maids  in  the 
farms  round  about  would  send  for  littie 
Ruble,  and  on  a  Saturday  —  a  lang 
simmer  day  —  he  woidd  be  writing  let- 
ters for  one  and  another  in  garret  rooms 
under  the  eaves.  The  service-bell  would 
ring,  and  the  maid  would  run  to  an- 
swer; the  scribe  would  be  left  to  wait, 
and  to  look  about  that  littie  room.  I 
fear  he  fingered  what  he  saw,  for  he  has 
a  most  exact  remembrance  of  a  maid 
who  had  a  pot  of  pomatum  on  her 
dresser,  —  *  Cream  of  Roses,'  it  was,  — 
and  the  scent  of  it,  the  first  scent  ever 
he  savored,  was  as  fine  as  the  name. 
There  was,  besides,  a  bottie  of  hair-oil, 
scented  too.  Tuppence  he  was  paid  for 
the  letter  he  wrote  on  that  day,  and  he 
claims  that  he  can  see  the  young  girl 
speaking,  after  these  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  that  he  can  feel  himself 
writing:  *I  send  you  my  love  and  if  I 
was  writing  myself  I  would  say  much 
more.' 

He  claims  further  that  his  next  job 
brought  him  in  sixpence  a  day,  his 
board,  and  a  pair  of  rubber  boots.  In 
those  lang  simmer  days  he  herded  cattie 
and  silly  sheep  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Soutars  of  Cromarty,  among  the 
prickles  of  the  whins  where  a  little  lad 
might  well  prize  Us  rubber  boots.  A 
sixpence  a  day  we  think  to  have  been 
an  excessive  wage,  but  he  holds  to  it 
and  pretends  to  have  had  butter  to  his 
bread  —  that  was  an  oat-cake  or  a  disk 
of  barley  baked  and  rolled  up.  Some 
days  there  would  be  a  Swedish  turnip. 
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and*  in  their  seaBon,  wild  befries,  and — 
di,  sweetest  bite!  —  a  potato  baked  in 
the  onben  of  a  little  fire  among  the 
whins  or  the  heather,  and  none  the 
worse  for  the  ashes. 

Tlie  luck  of  some  folk  ia  too  much  for 
lessa*  folk  to  bear,  and  this  little  hoy 
with  his  bit  fire  and  his  spud  in  the 
ashes  and  his  buttered  oatxaike,  and  his 
wfld  honey  from  the  ground  and  his 
whistle  that  he  made  from  willow,  — 
and  all  among  the  golden  whins  of  the 
lang  simmOT  day,  —  how  we  envy  himi 
We  cannot  rob  him  of  one  hour  but  we 
take  away  the  sixpence.  Sixpence,  we 
say,  can  never  have  been  paid  to  a  silly 
liule  shei^ierd  in  rubber  boots,  so  long 
ago  and  so  far  away.  Tliewage,wesay, 
is  excessive.  Hie  buttered  cake,  the 
whistle  he  brags  of,  and  the  honey 
stolen  from  the  ground  —  who  are  we 
to  know  the  makings  of  these?  But  a 
sixpence  we  know,  and  how  it  is  mada 
A  sixpence  a  week  we  will  allow  him, 
andnomore.  Thatissilvo-enou^for 
a  lad  who,  by  his  own  count,  has  every 
othear  sort  of  fortune. 

But,  he  argues,  all  the  other  shep- 
herds get  the  sixpence!  For  th&re  are 
more  little  shepherds  lolling  about  in 
the  heather  on  the  hillsides  —  a  whole 
union  of  them  —  who  will  not  work  for 
less  than  sixpence,  who  will  noit  work 
indeed  at  all,  but  who  eat  their  honey 
and  pipe  upon  their  whistles  and  read 
the  Leather^Stocking  Tales  and  The 
King's  Ovm  —  and  some  of  whom  will 
come,  long  after,  to  fall  from  the  ranks 
of  that  same  regiment  into  Egyptian 
graves. 

Yet  here  they  aU  are  in  the  lang  sim- 
mer day,  at  a  sixpence  apiece!  For  a 
drinkof  milk  they  will  bless  you:  'God 
bless  your  cows,  goodwife,  and  would 
you  be  giving  us  a  drink  of  water?' 
'Bide  a  wee,*  says  the  goodwife;  and 
they  bide  a  wee,  the  rascals,  till  she 
comes  from  ben  the  house  with  a  pitcher 
of  milk. 


The  old  gentleman  daims  to  have 
invented  this  blessing  himsdf,  so  you 
see  how  clever  he  was  at  a  sijqience  a 
day. 

Ye8,he  wasdevOT,  terrible  clever;  do 
not  think  to  keep  up  with  him,  for  now 
he  is  a  tutor.  Frmn  being  a  (npiiig 
sh^]herd,hehas  become  a  tuUnr  and  has 
the  Latin.  That's  him,  with  the  Latin, 
going  throu^  the  snow  to  the  shep- 
herd's cabin  in  the  hills.  Tliirtetti  years 
he  is  now,  and  terrible  wee  he  is,  too, 
but  thore  is  no  hdp  for  that.  He  must 
just  face  the  driving  snow  in  the  morn- 
ing moonlight,  and  keep  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  old  shepheid,  whose  body 
is  a  wall  against  the  stour,  until  they 
come  to  the  sheiling  where  the  children 
are  just  longing  for  their  tutor  with  the 
Latin. 

Tliere  were  four  of  these,  and  a  great 
giii  who  had  for  her  own  the  wisest 
of  collies.  Aye,  after  many  a  year  we 
remember  that  girl  and  that  dog  — 
the  one  whistling  her  orders  from  her 
father's  door  to  the  other  across  the 
valley,  where  he  stood  upon  a  rock 
among  the  heather  —  whence  he  sprang 
away  to  herd  the  straying  sheep  he 
could  not  see.  Wise  as  Solomon,  he  was, 
that  dog! 

They  were  great  dancers  in  that 
house.  By  the  firelight  and  the  light  of 
a  little  pear-shaped  iron  lamp  that  hung 
from  the  lintel  of  the  fireplace,  its  wick 
of  rushes  fed  with  whale  oil,  they  danced 
to  the  piping  of  one  of  themselves.  And 
aU  those  nights  of  dancing  —  there 
were  three  winter  months  of  th^n  — 
were  embittered  for  the  little  tutor  by 
this:  there  was  a  tear  in  Ins  jacket.  A 
many  a  time  in  my  life  he  has  told  me 
of  this  tear;  that  it  ran  down  the  front 
of  his  coat ;  that  he  was  always  mending 
it  with  a  pin  he  had;  that  whenever  he 
swung  about  in  the  fling  of  the  dance 
the  rent  part  of  the  coat  stood  out  at 
right  angles.  He  was  never  so  ashamed 
in  his  life,  he  says.  There  is  nothing  for 
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it  now,  I  know,  but  to  let  it  go  at  that; 
but  I  ask  about  the  big  young  shep- 
herdess and  the  other  women  of  that 
family  —  could  they  not  have  mended 
up  their  little  tutor  and  so  have  saved 
his  freckled  face?  *They  were  ungra- 
cious,' says  the  old  gentleman  with  re- 
luctance, and  upon  revisiting  in  his 
mind  that  group  under  the  whale-oil 
lamp. 

And  presently,  he  tells  me,  they 
would  have  prayers  after  the  dancing, 
'in  Gaelic,  each  child  reading  in  turn 
his  verse.  And  then  to  bed  in  bunks 
under  the  eaves,  with  warm  blankets 
and  feather  pillows.  So  the  torn  jacket 
is  forgotten  until  another  evening.  And 
never  to  be  forgotten,  as  you  see  for 
yourself;  always  to  be  hanging  where 
we  would  come  upon  it  now  and  again, 
and  remember  the  piping  and  the  danc- 
ing and  the  'Hielajid  pride'  of  a  little 
homesick  boy. 

Fifteen  shillings  were  the  three- 
months'  wage,  and  the  little  tutor  took 
them  to  his  father.  He  came  down 
from  the  hills  to  the  village  where  his 
father  was  working  at  his  trade.  There 
was  himself  at  the  bench,  in  his  long 
linen  apron.  I  know  that  his  nickname 
was  Winter,  but  it  was  not  his  children 
who  gave  him  that  name.  On  this  day 
when  he  saw  the  fortune  of  white  shil- 
lings in  that  Uttle  fist,  he  met  the  unique 


hour  with  an  uncommon  grace.  Delib- 
erately he  sat  himself  upon  his  bench; 
he  threw  his  apron  over  his  shoulder 
that  he  might  come  the  more  easily  at 
the  pocket  in  his  waistcoat;  he  thrust 
his  fingers  into  that  pocket,  and  he 
brought  out  his  snuff-box.  A  pinch  of 
snuff  he  took  himself  and  then,  as  man 
to  man,  he  offered  the  box  and  the  quill 
to  his  boy.  As  if  that  little  tutor  were 
Hugh  Miller  or  any  other  of  his  father's 
honored  cronies.  This  incredible  con- 
descension was  not  marred  by  any 
words. 

And  I  will  tell  you  about  the  son  of 
wise  old  Winter,  that  he  ripened  more 
in  that  silence  than  in  a  month  of  sum- 
mers. Not  a  long  silence  it  was,  with 
fifteen  shillings  on  the  bench  between 
them,  needing  care.  A  sixpence  was  for 
Ruble,  and '  the  rest  you  '11  take  to  your 
mither.' 

Which  he  did.  And  many  a  bawbee 
of  his  own  earning  has  sUpped  through 
his  fingers  since  then.  An  inveterate 
giver-away  he  b,  in  the  manner  of  old 
Lear.  But  the  snuff-box  he  has  not 
given  away;  no  beggar  of  aU  his  b^ging 
children  has  begged  of  him  the  snuff- 
box. It  is  on  the  chimneypiece  of  hia 
house;  and  I  think  it  is  for  him  and  for 
them  a  kind  of  s3rmbol  of  a  happy  sacra- 
mental hour,  or  the  instrument  of  a 
humble  accolade. 


{To  be  continued) 
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(Souu  n.  A  fptntuAl  entity  oonoerniiig  which 
there  hath  been  brave  disputation.  Plato  hdd 
that  those  flonls  which  in  a  previous  state  of  exist- 
ence (antedating  Athens)  had  obtained  the  dear- 
est ^impses  of  eternal  truth  entered  into  the  bod^ 
ies  of  persons  who  became  philosophers.  Plato  was 
himsdf  a  philosopher.  The  souls  that  had  least 
contemplated  divine  truth  animated  the  bodies  of 
usurpersand  despots.  Dionysius  I,  who  had  threat- 
ened to  decapitate  the  broad-browed  philosopher, 
was  a  usurper  and  despot  Plato,  doubtless,  was 
not  the  first  to  construct  a  system  of  philosophy 
that  could  be  quoted  against  his  enemies;  certain- 
ly he  was  not  the  last  —  The  DmCs  DietUmary.] 


*1  EXPECT  that  woman  will  be  the 
last  thing  civilized  by  man/  wrote  Sir 
Austin  Feverd,  in  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  imaginary  books  in  our  language. 
It  is  an  utterance  with  which  there 
are  sundry  ways  of  agreeing,  from  the 
complacent  egoistic  way  of  the  sex  rep- 
resented by  Sir  Austin,  to  the  amus- 
edly scornful  way  of  the  newest  New 
Woman,  who  turns  her  critic's  wea- 
pon upon  himself  as,  with  supercilious 
brows,  she  murmurs,  'Indeed,  I  should 
hope  and  suppose  so!'  By  which  she 
means  that  to  submit  to  man's  admin- 
istration of  the  civilizing  process  were 
a  reversion  toward  barbarism. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  certain  that  any 
tolerably  wide  reader  will  have  seen 
the  remark  attributed,  froift  a  dozen  to 
fifty  times,  to  Meredith,  the  author  of 
Sir  Austin,  instead  of  to  its  actual  orig- 
inator. Sir  Austin,  the  author  of  The 
PilgrMa  Scrip.  It  occurs  on  the  first 
page  of  the  first  chapter  of  Meredith's 
first  considerable  book.  This  is  a  dis- 
heartening, yet  not  grossly  unrepre- 
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sentative,  example  of  how  readers  read. 

For  the  epigram  is,  of  course*  a  stark- 
ly anti-Meredithian  utterance.  Sir  Aus- 
tin, a  cynic  and  misogynist  self-con- 
fessed, exists  to  represent  cynictsm  and 
misogyny.  He  embodies  the  reactions  of 
the  disillusioned,  embittered  male  of  the 
species  —  of  the  lover  and  father  who 
has  given  hostages  to  life,  has  been 
made  to  sufier  through  having  done  so, 
and  th^-eaf ter  has  withdrawn  behind 
the  rampart  of  pessimism  which  he  has 
thrown  up  as  a  safeguard  against  ew 
being  hurt  again  in  the  same  way.  Now, 
that  is  an  essentially  immature  pessbn- 
ism,  dedarative  at  best  of  the  burnt 
child's  timidity.    It  is  sustained  and 
nourished  by  such  lean  fodder  as  Sir 
Austin's  aloofness  from  life  and  his  as- 
sumption—  a  dry  husk,  even  as  logic 
— that  as  one  woman  was,  so  all  women 
probably  are.    Meredith  created  the 
point  of  view,  and  the  famous  s>istem 
which  Sir  Austin  evolved  from  it,  ex- 
pressly that  both  might  in  the  upshot 
be  broken  upon  the  great  rock  of  some 
facts  of  human  nature  —  including,  as 
the  most  momentous  part  of  the  ec- 
hibit,  the  fact  of  one  woman's  nobilitjr. 
Meredith's  answer  to  Sir  Austin  is,  in 
short,  that  man  is  going  to  be  the  last 
thing  civilized  by  woman,  and  that  his 
ultimate  well-being  rests  on  his  con- 
senting so  to  be  civilized. 

What  is  the  matter  with  woman?  is 
of  course  the  burning  questicm  of  the 
ages,  at  least  so  far  as  men  are  oon- 
cemed;  and  wQl  continue  to  be,  so  long 
as  the  difference  of  the  sexes  persists. 
For  each  sex  unconsciously  standard- 
izes its  own  limitations,  and  bedevils 
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the  other  for  not  having  the  will  or  the 
wit  to  measure  down  to  them.  And 
since  this  myopic  ^otism  works  in 
individual  himfian  nature  as  truly  as  in 
the  group,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed 
capable  of  surviving  any  conceivable 
breakdown  of  such  differentiations  as 
nationality,  class,  and  sex  itself.  The 
differentiation  of  sex,  at  least,  would 
seem  to  be  fairly  permanent;  yet  —  so 
great  is  what  we  may  call  the  dynamic 
inertia  of  human  nature  —  if  some 
unforeseen  biological  tendency  of  the 
future  should  entirdy  reverse  the  func- 
tions of  the  sexes,  leaving  each  precise- 
ly as  the  other  now  is,  we  should  hear 
that  part  of  the  population  which  con- 
sidered itself  masculine  still  chanting 
the  immemorial  question.  What  is  the 
nmtter  with  woman? 

As  a  fact,  it  is  my  present  wish  to 
suggest  in  all  seriousness  that  almost 
exactly  this  reversal  of  traditionary 
fimctions  has  already  taken  place,  or  is 
now  taking  place,  in  the  moral  .and 
intellectual  attributes  of  the  sexes  and 
in  the  social  forms  and  movements 
whereby  those  attributes  express  them- 
sdves.  As  women  were,  men  are;  as 
men  were,  so  women  are  in  process  of 
becoming.  The  New  Eve  —  she  is  a 
fulfilled  fact  or  a  future  certainty, 
according  as  you  regard  her  advent 
with  self-congratulation  or  dread  —  is 
to  an  amazing  extent  simply  the  Old 
Adam  (this  in  a  purely  social  and 
historical  sense,  not  the  old  theological 
one). 

Man  does  not,  to  be  sure,  recognize 
her  as  the  reincarnation,  with  modem 
improvements,  of  his  former  self.  He 
does  not  recognize  her,  because  he 
has  evolved  away  from  his  former  self 
too  far  to  remember  it  veiy  clearly.  He 
has  evolved  into  the  woman  of  yester- 
day, and  remains  the  world's  most  dis- 
tressing case  of  arrested  development. 
Against  the  portent  of  the  New  Wo- 
man he  rebels  as  old-fashioned  woman 
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herself  does,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
He  18  old-fashioned  woman. 

The  question.  What  is  the  matter  with 
woman?  is  now  most  intelligibly  stud- 
ied and  answered,  then,  as  a  question 
about  what  woman  everywhere  in  the 
world  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be,  which 
is  the  same  thing  that  man  has  lately 
become  —  whether  curably  or  no,  it  is 
not  within  the  province  of  this  essay  to 
unriddle. 

If  these  be  dark  sayings,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  shed  a  gentle  lucency  upon 
them  from  some  angles  of  social  history; 
as  indeed  it  is  hereinafter  attempted 
to  do. 

n 

Trace,  from  its  genesis  through  most 
of  its  stages,  the  world's  adverse  criti- 
cism of  woman,  and  you  find  that, 
from  a  prehistoric  era  straight  down  to 
the  Early  Victorian  time  of  Sir  Austin 
Feverel,  such  aiticism  has  always  rela- 
ted itself  to  woman's  lack,  or  supposed 
lack,  of  anything  approximating  a  soul. 
The  great  historic  religions  have  pretty 
thoroughly  int^rated  themselves  with 
the  notion  that  a  woman  is  not  a  per- 
son at  aU,  and  that  she  can  become  one 
only  by  merging  her  destiny  in  that  of 
some  masculine  being  through  whom 
she  wins  a  reflected,  incidental  salva- 
tion. It  is  an  idea  of  which  every  great 
cultus  has  probably  contained,  at  one 
period  or  another,  more  than  a  suspi- 
cion. There  exists  a  vestigial  remnant 
of  it  in  the  present  attitude  of  Chris- 
tian society,  and  in  the  very  recent  atti- 
tude of  Christian  common  law,  toward 
the  unwedded  mother  and  the  ill^iti- 
mate  by  birlh. 

It  would  be  slightly  more  accurate  to 
say  that  the  assumption  of  woman's 
souUessness  has  taken  two  historic 
forms,  a  positive  and  a  negative.  It  has 
taken  them,  not  only  in  different 
periods  and  differently  constituted 
societies,  but  sometimes  even  in  the 
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same  society  at  the  same  period.  Hie 
negative  view,  that  woman  perfectly 
lacks  the  vital  spark  and,  lacldng  it,  is 
on  a  parity  with  the  beasts  that  perish, 
impels  straight  toward  polygamy  and 
concubinage.  The  positive  view  en- 
dows woman  with  the  opposite  of  a 
vital  spark,  —  a  lethal  and  phosphor- 
escent flame  kindled  in  hell,  —  in 
short,  an  anti-soul.  This  version  puts 
woman  on  a  parity  with  the  evil  angels. 
It  is  the  theory  of  woman  as  a  witch  or 
a  vampire.  It  survives  in  the  usage 
which  refers  to  a  coquette  as  'soulless' 
(the  truth  being,  as  ever,  remote  from 
the  catchword  for  it:  a  coquette  is  a 
woman  who  has  too  much  soul,  or  too 
many),  and  also  in  many  a  trite  joke 
about  the  innate  diabolism  of  the  sex. 
Just  as  the  n^ative  view  leads  to  the 
institution  of  plural  marriage  in  one 
form  or  another,  so  the  positive  view 
leads  to  asceticism.  Or,  if  not  that, 
then  —  by  perversion  in  some  pagan 
and  mediaeval  societies  —  to  the  eso- 
teric cults  of  devil-worship  and  phallic 
ceremonial.  It  can  also  lead,  of  course, 
in  an  individual  case  here  and  there, 
even  during  the  most  scientific  age  of 
steam  or  electricity,  to  the  supreme 
beauties  and  despairs  of  eroticism  in 
the  arts.  But  all  such  by-products  are 
in  some  sort  logical  enough  inversions 
of  asceticism. 

A  study  of  the  periods  in  which 
woman  passed  for  a  creature  without  a 
soul,  whether  by  the  negative  inter- 
pretation or  the  positive,  is  slightly 
disconcerting  to  one's  reverence  for 
the  fathers,  the  prophets,  and  the  sages, 
and  tends  to  drive  one  into  a  cynical 
determinism  in  one's  reading  of  relig- 
ious and  social  history.  For  one  finds 
a  truly  noteworthy  coincidence  be- 
tween two  sets  of  facts:  on  the  one  side, 
contempt  for  woman  as  woman  and 
universal  esteem  of  her  as  wife  or  con- 
cubine and  mother;  on  the  oth«r  side, 
the  economic  and  militaiy  need  tor 


rapid  expansion  by  small  and  thread 
ened  nationalities  or  sects.  Theinfitin^ 
of  self-preservation  by  defense,  or  the 
similar  instinct  of  self-devdopment  b\ 
conquest,  leads  races  and  religions  to 
exploit  woman  as  a  breeder. 

With  extraordinary  uniformity,  it 
shoidd  be  added,  she  seems  to  have 
been  held  lightly  wherev^  she  out- 
numb^^  man,  and  reverently  wher- 
ever she  was  hersdf  outnumbered. 
Whether  woman  were  construed  as  a 
soulless  animal  or  as  a  bodiless  angd 
would  se^n,  almost  literally,  to  have 
depended  on  the  numbers  in  which  she 
happened  to  be  extant.  This  is  a  truth 
which  lends  itself  readily  Plough  to  the 
flippant  conclusion  that  —  if  woman  b 
idealized  only  when  she  is  rare  and 
hence  little  known  —  the  reality  of  her 
nature  must  be  somewhat  disoouragii^ 
to  idealism.  It  also  lends  its^  fuUy  as 
well  to  the  conclusion  that  man's  ideal- 
izing apparatus  is  woefully  infirm  and 
at  the  disposal  of  mere  accidents  of 
supply  and  demand.  Whatever  the 
conclusion  proper  to  be  drawn,  there 
remains  the  bare  fact,  as  an  intarestii^ 
footnote  to  the  general  law  by  whkfa 
the  exigencies  of  self-preservation  dic- 
tate the  attitude  of  either  sex  toward 
the  other  and  toward  itself.  Woman 
has  been  conceded  the  possession  of  a 
soul  in  h&r  own  right  only  when  her 
having  one  was  not  seriously  prejudicial 
to  any  masculine  self-interest. 

The  self-preserving  instincts  of  as- 
cetic and  artist  are  more  subtle  in  their 
bdiavior,  but  they  remain  none  the 
less  self-preserving  instincts.  He  who 
mortifies  the  flesh  has  identified  him- 
self with  a  spiritual  good  which,  for  its 
own  continuity,  dares  admit  no  com- 
promise with  a  material  and  fleshly 
evil.  His  own  soul  must  not  enter  mto 
contact  with  woman's  anti-soul;  ihe 
union  which  is  creative  of  life  through 
the  body  would  be  the  death  of  his 
sainthood. 
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Li  a  way  recognizably  akin  to  this 
of  asceticism^  the  strange  obscene 
cults  of  the  East  hinged  on  the  will  to 
self-preservation.  The  evil  nature  of 
woman  was  assimied  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
perceived  that  her  loveliness  and  se- 
ductiveness were  irresistible.  This  per- 
ception led  naturally  to  an  inverted 
theology  in  which  the  powers  of  evil, 
being  stronger  than  those  of  good,  — 
for  was  not  woman  there  to  prove 
it?  —  became  the  logical  object  of  pro- 
pitiation. 

And  the  artist,  of  course,  has  always 
known  that  his  self-preservation  —  as 
an  artist  —  depends  on  his  consenting 
to  let  himself  be  ravaged,  perhaps  de- 
stroyed in  the  end,  by  the  fatal  gift  of 
beauty  to  which  he  humbly  dedicates 
himself.  His  fate  is  one  more  secular 
fulfillment  of  the  ancient  paradox  which 
decrees  that  whosoever  will  lose  his  life 
for  the  sake  of  some  extra-personal 
reality,  the  same  shall  find  his  life  and 
live  it  more  abundantly. 

m 

Tlius  some  few  vagaries  of  man's 
age-old  insistenceonwoman's  chief  lack. 
No  more  is  needed  to  signify  that  the 
point  of  departure  in  man's  past  reason- 
ing about  woman  has  been  his  assump- 
tion that  she  was  constitutionally  de- 
prived of  an  important  organ  which  man 
himself  possessed  —  to  wit,  a  soul.  Sir 
Austin  quite  earnestly  meant  that  wo- 
men do  not  have  souls,  that  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  they  acquire  them, 
and  that  their  lack  of  souls  is  chiefly 
what  is  the  matter  with  them. 

But  Sir  Austin  was  less  numerously 
agreed  with  in  his  own  generation  than 
in  any  preceding  it.  For  during  the 
short  century  after  'sensibility*  came, 
first  as  an  experience  and  then  as  a 
cult,  denial  of  the  feminine  soul  began 
to  have  a  rather  reactionary  soimd. 


Women  were  exposing  their  souls  with 
a  vengeance;  even  everybody's  every- 
day parlance  was  aware  of  it.  It  took 
courage  to  deny  the  feminine  soul  when 
the  years  of  Victoria's  reign  were  fewl 

And  now  —  it  is  universally  conceded 
at  last  that  woman  has  a  soul,  that  she 
is  a  person.  Whatever  is  the  matter 
with  her,  it  is  not  her  non-possession  of 
a  soul.  To  the  old  question  various 
answers  are  propoimded;  for  it  is  still 
widely  credited  that,  of  all  organisms, 
woman  is  the  most  obdurate  against 
the  civilizing  process.  But  most  of  the 
answers  are  a  generation  wide  of  the 
mark  now.  The  true  answer  is  of  so  as- 
tounding a  simplicity  that  hardly  any- 
one sees  it  at  aU,  or,  seeing  it,  will  say 
so. 

The  matter  with  woman  —  only  she 
is  at  long  last  getting  over  it  —  is  not 
that  she  lacks  a  soul:  it  is  merely  that 
she  has  one.  She  has  had  it  for  a  long 
time,  far  longer  than  man  has;  she  is  its 
originator  and  first  possessor. 

The  fable  of  the  garden,  the  woman, 
the  serpent,  the  tree,  and  the  man  has 
been  persistently  misread  throughout 
these  several  millennia  past.  The  fable 
is  really,  of  course,  not  history,  but 
prophecy,  as  we  can  readily  enough 
see  now  that  the  prophecy  is  by  way 
of  being  fulfilled.  It  is  a  fable  of  the 
origin  of  souls.  The  serpent,  whose 
name  is  Sentimentalism,  accosts  the 
woman  —  because  she  is  the  more 
curious,  the  more  daring,  and  vastly 
the  stronger  underneath  her  disarming 
show  of  weakness  —  and  seduces  her 
with  the  promise  of  a  strange  new  pow- 
er: the  power  to  have,  to  do,  and  to  be 
whatever  she  wills,  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  perfectly  believing  in  her 
heart  that  she  already  has  it  or  does  it 
or  is  it.  In  other  words,  he  ofiers  her  a 
soul.  Being  after  all  but  human,  even 
though  woman,  she  cannot  resist  such 
a  lure.  She  partakes  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  enjoys  it  in  secret,  and  wields  to 
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her  heart's  content  the  extraordinary 
power  which  it  giveB  her.  Perfect  be- 
lief in  herself  has  made  her  omnipotent. 
Astutely,  she  never  allows  her  omni- 
potence to  become  manifest:  she  sim- 
ply uses  it. 

But -r- here  the  curtain  falls  on  a 
lapse  of  ages  —  there  comes  at  length 
the  whisper  of  another  voice  in  her  ear; 
a  voice  more  subtle  than  that  of  Senti- 
mentalism  itself.  ^Doii't  you  think,' 
says  Lx)ny,  *that  all  this  omnipotence 
is  getting  to  be  a  trifle  wearisome? 
Really,  now,  don't  you  confess  to  being 
the  least  bit  bored  with  this  constant 
monotony  of  power?  Don't  you,  some- 
times, b^in  to  feel  envious  of  man  and 
wish  you  could  be  in  his  place,  instead 
of  having  your  own  way  aU  the  time? 
Consider,  now,  what  a  novel  and  thrill- 
ing experience  it  might  be,  for  a  change, 
to  feel  yourself  weak  and  helpless,  as 
man  isl' 

Again  she  listens,  is  tempted,  and 
yields.  The  outcome  is  of  the  simplest 
possible  inevitability.  She  rids  herself 
of  her  superior  power,  her  ability  to 
make  anything  whatever  true  just  by 
believing  it  —  her  soul,  in  fine.  She 
rids  herself  of  it  by  wishing  it  upon  man. 
Henceforth  it  is  he  who  complacently 
suffers  the  afliiction  of  a  soul,  whUe  she 
becomes  as  innocent  and  soulless  as 
when  she  had  just  come  from  the  hands 
of  her  Maker. 

Her  first  notable  attempt  to  make 
man  a  present  of  the  soul  of  which  she 
had  grown  weary  came  about  the  age 
of  chivalry.  It  was  only  a  half-hearted 
attempt:  even  the  timid  masculine  re- 
sistance which  followed,  in  the  age  of 
gallantry,  sufficed  to  postpone  her  suc- 
'*    Her  next  expedient  was  more 


^The  argument  here  confesses  that  it  owes 
something  to  Mr.  James  Branch  Cabell,  whose 
various  books  —  notably  Chivalry,  OaUantry,  The 
Line  of  Love,  The  Certain  Hour,  and  Beyond  Life 
—  would  still  be  worth  consulting  as  social  phU- 
osophy,  even  if  they  had  much  less  to  do  with 
literature. — Thb  Axttbor. 


subtly  dangerous  than  the  first.  It  took 
the  form  of  'sensibility,'  ^diich  was  at 
bottom  simply  an  attempt,  by  parading 
her  soul,  exhibiting  it  in  excess,  to  make 
man  enviously  wish  to  get  it  away  frcmi 
her.  The  rise  of  science  spoiled  her 
game  this  time,  as  the  reaction  of 
gallantry  had  done  brfore.  But  there 
will  be  no  withstanding  h^  third  and 
final  attempt  —  the  process  of  whose 
triumph  the  world  is  now  witnessing. 
For  there  is  nothing  subtle  about  this 
latest  attempt.  It  has  the  merit  of 
absolute  frankness  —  as  its  enemies 
say,  of  brazen  frankness.  Woman  has 
served  notice  that  she  is  done  with 
souls  and  illicit  powers,  and  that  she 
purposes  henceforth  to  make  a  brave 
and  hearty  adventure  of  life,  as  only 
the  weak  can  do.  She  flatly  renounces 
her  old  omnipotence.  If  man  chooses  to 
take  up  with  souls,  that  is  man's  affair; 
but  she  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  them. 

Well  —  our  revised  version  has  the 
merit  of  reafiirming  some  notorious 
facts,  besides  that  of  chaUenging  some 
notorious  delusions.  Sentimentalism, 
it  justly  appears,  is  the  fath^  of  all 
devils.  Souls  are  original  and  ultimate 
sin.  The  time-honored  instinct  which 
identifies  woman,  not  man,  with  the 
deepest  depths  of  depravity  has  thus  a 
historic  sanction,  —  woman  really  was 
the  original  sentimentalist,  —  only  the 
notion  has  persisted  in  survival  of  the 
facts  which  justified  it.  The  anci^it 
superstition  that  woman  lacked  a  soul, 
whereas  man  possessed  one,  appears  as 
the  hollow  make-believe  it  really  was. 
Modem  woman,  as  is  now  generally 
conceded,  is  developing  the  trenchant 
gift  of  irony.  These  considerations  are 
all  implicit  in  the  fable. 

Finally,  our  revised  version  disposes 
of  the  shallow  guess  that  modem  wom- 
an's revolt  is  a  revolt  for  power.  It  is 
a  revolt  from  power,  and  to  weakness. 
The  New  Eve  does  not  want  to  rule 
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the  world:  that  is  what  she  has  just 
become  tired  of  doing.  She  wants,  not 
to  succeed,  but  to  strive;  to  be  the 
power  bdiind  her  own  actions  instead 
of  the  power  behind  the  throne.  She 
is  simply  going  to  be  as  man  lately 
was:  that  is,  an  ineffectual  weak  being, 
playing  against  enormous  odds  a  game 
of  some  seeming  importance  —  and 
playing  it,  not  with  loaded  dice  or 
stacked  cards,  but  with  a  candid  recog- 
nition of  aU  the  hazards  incident  to  it. 

Souls  are,  then,  not  good  things,  but 
evil;  in  their  net  effect  on  modem  civil- 
ization, the  most  evil  of  aU  possible 
things.  Whatever  fosters  and  encour- 
ages them  merits  destruction.  What- 
ever tends  to  check  their  ravages  or 
curtail  their  pow^r  ought  to  be  ap- 
plauded, hymned  in  art,  subsidized  by 
the  state. 

Certain  of  us,  even  otherwise  mod- 
erately sane  persons,  have  gone  into  a 
panic  about  Bolshevism.  Is  there  any 
Bolshevism?  Much  of  the  red  radical- 
ism, we  know,  is  nothing  but  yellow 
journalism.  Nearly  all  of  the  Bolshevist 
terrors  in  America,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  those  in  Europe,  exist  only  in 
the  colunms  of  daily  journals,  and  their 
sole  sustenance  is  printers'  ink  and 
popular  timidity.  Perhaps  —  it  is  a 
sobering  thought — there  is  no  such 
thing  as  Bolshevism!  The  fact  is,  we 
squander  our  time  and  nervous  energy 
ranting  against  Bolshevilu  when  we 
ought  to  be  ranting  against  souls. 

For  no  one  has  any  doubt  of  their 
existence.  They  are  assuredly  no  fig- 
ment of  newspaperdom.  They  and 
their  works  we  have  always  with  us. 
They  swarm  about  us  unchecked  and 
unrebuked,  with  all  their  scarlet  sins 
upon  them.  There  is  no  deliverance 
save  downright  annihilation  of  them  — 
and  that  can  be  only  through  a  long, 
slow  growth.  Before  any  such  consum- 
mation of  well-being  can  have  occurred, 
they  may  have  wrought  even  greater 


disasters  than  their  masterpiece  of  the 
yeu«  just  gone.  For  souls,  whatever 
their  incidental  usefulness  may  have 
been  in  times  past,  are  now  the  great 
menace.  If  we  as  a  race  want  to  be 
saved,  the  first  thing  for  us  to  do  — 
this  I  would  not  say  irreverently  —  is 
to  pray  destruction  upon  our  own  souls. 

IV 

Before  we  proceed,  it  is  as  well  to  at^ 
tempt  some  definition  of  this  primitive 
organ  evolved  by  womankind,  dis- 
carded by  her  at  length  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  her  greatest  experiment,  and 
now  adopted,  fatuously,  by  man. 

Its  central  principle  will  have  been 
suggested  pretty  explicitly  in  the  fore- 
going. A  soul  is  the  power  to  substitute 
one's  own  hopes  and  wishes  for  objec- 
tive fact;  to  Uve  among  them  and  work 
with  them  and  make  them  produce 
substantial  consequences  just  as  if 
they  toere  objective  fact.  It  has  a  kin- 
ship with  the  hypocrisy  which  deceives, 
not  others,  but  one's  self;  it  has  like- 
wise a  kinship  with  mere  emotionalism, 
as  contrasted  with  honest  emotion  and 
sentiment.  But  it  is  more  than  these, 
as  the  whole  is  more  than  any  of  its 
parts.  Soul  is  the  offspring  of  senti- 
mentalism  by  egoism;  its  moral  cousins 
are  smugness  and  sham  and  platitude 
and  cant,  the  oflicious  zeal  of  the 
uplifter  and  the  self-righteousness  of 
the  Pharisee;  its  Intimate  children  — 
and  these  are  what  most  crushingly 
condemn  it  —  are  such  things  as  pa^ 
rental  t3Tanny  and  political  muddle 
and  the  persecution  of  minorities,  the 
denial  of  reality  and  the  denial  of 
liberty.  For  the  only  reality  which  the 
soul  knows  is  that  of  its  own  desires, 
which  it  propounds  as  immutable  laws; 
and  the  only  liberty  which  it  knows  is 
the  liberty  of  all  and  sundry  to  con- 
form to  its  dictates  or  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  not  conforming.  It  speaks 
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with  the  voices  of  traditicm  and  con- 
vention, using  these  as  a  ceosordiip, 
and  never  comiHrehending  the  true  util- 
ity of  either.  It  is  the  deadly  antithe- 
sis of  humor,  as  of  irony  —  which  is 
only  humor  in  fighting  accoutrements 
and  with  its  back  to  the  waU.  And  the 
last  word  of  the  soul's  wisdom  is  the 
hatefnlness  and  immorality  of  change. 

Must  we  not  confess  that  it  is  this 
very  spirit  which  seems,  latterly,  to 
rule  the  affairs  of  man  and  of  man's 
world?  The  masculine  part  of  the  race 
has  indeed  come  into  its  sotilage.  Listen 
whefpe  you  will,  among  the  disciteed 
affairs  of  significant  individuals,  par- 
ties, sects,  societies,  nations,  alliances, 
ententes:  in  every  sin^e  representative 
voice,  the  deepest  note  heard,  the 
fundamental  at  the  very  base  of  what^ 
ever  complexity  of  overtones,  is  this 
unctuous  note  of  soulfulness.  .Morally 
speaking,  the  comings  and  goings  of 
all  oflicialdom  carry,  for  herald  and 
valediction,  a  silken  rustle  of  petticoats. 

It  seems  an  imgracious  attitude,  this 
imputation  that  our  lives,  our  destin- 
ies, our  makings  of  war  and  peace, 
oiu*  daily  bread,  and  our  eternal  well- 
being,  are  in  the  hands  and  at  the 
mercy  of  creatures  who,  esteeming 
themselves  men,  show  nevertheless  in 
their  actual  behavior  a  consummation 
of  all  the  qualities  lately  attributed  to 
maiden  aunts.  That  emperors,  kings, 
regents,  presidents,  governors,  cabinet 
ministers,  mayors,  judges,  legislators, 
educators,  deans,  and  superintendents 
are  at  bottom  simply  a  powerful  ruling 
class  composed  of  dderly  women,  not 
to  say  old  maids  —  it  is  a  dismaying 
thou^t,  not  to  be  faced  by  the  boldest 
without  a  shudder.  Besides,  one  has 
the  feeling  that  in  a  world  which  still 
pretends  to  esteem  virility,  all  these 
trousered  effeminates  may  not  just 
exactly  like  to  be  so  thought  of. 

And  yet,  to  see  the  truth  about  the 
mighty  ones,  recognizing  their  exact 


resemblances  to  our  pocx  sdves,  is  a 
most  salutary  and  necessary  move  in 
the  war  against  souk.  For,  mark  you, 
it  is  nothing  other  than  the  sotd  in 
ourselves  wfaidi  bids  us  be  awed  by 
dignities  and  dignitaries.  If  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the 
soulful  great,  we  simply  si^ead  the 
corrosion.  The  soul  in  us  would  eagerly 
shidd  us  ftom  the  dire  perc^tion  that 
these  great  ones  of  earth  are  made  of 
the  very  stuff  of  our  own  acknowledged 
littleness.  We  must  see  that  preten- 
tious notables  belong  to  the  soulful  sex, 
on  pain  of  demonstrating  by  our  blind- 
ness that  we  belong  to  it  oursdves. 

When  we  look  about  among  present 
realities  for  illustration,  the  difficulty 
is  merely  what  to  choose  from  the 
throng.  But  suppose  we  begin,  quite 
arbitrarily,  with  Germany. 

Professor  L.  P^  Jacks  has  made  an 
analytic  study  of  the  German  disposi- 
tion and  decided  that  its  c^itral  im- 
pulse is  cruelty.  With  all  defer^ice  to 
this  high  authority,  whose  judgments 
elsewhere  it  is  neariy  always  possible 
to  hear  with  enthusiasm,  a  more  search- 
ing analysis,  while  verifying  the  crudty, 
denies  that  it  is  central.  What  is  really 
so,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  youthful 
Schiller  thought  he  was  writing  *  philo- 
sophical' poems,  is  the  German  senti- 
mentalism,  sentimental  egoism,  egoistic 
emotionalism  —  in  a  word,  soul.  Tlie 
staggering  horrors  committed  in^^fiel- 
gium  are  an  awful  indictment  of  the 
German,  but  not  a  basic  indictment. 
The  basic  indictment  of  the  Grerman, 
and  the  ultimate  explanation  of  his 
cruelty,  is  that  he  weeps  over  nothing 
in  partciular  when  he  is  drunk.  And,  of 
coiu-se,  what  he  expresses  thai,  he 
feels  at  other  times.  He  is  susceptible 
to  emotions,  and  in  love  with  his  own 
susceptibility.  Behind  all  his  pretended 
application  of  science  and  merciless 
logic,  he  commits  certain  acts  simply 
that  certain  emotions  may  foUow.  He 
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18  a  betrayer  in  love,  that  he  may  wal- 
low in  remorse  and  admire  himself  for 
feeling  it.  He  is  a  t3rrant  in  marriage 
and  paternity,  that  he  may  intensify 
the  worship  of  his  own  power  or  mag- 
nanimity. 

It  is  high  time  to  point  out  that  his 
abominations  in  Flanders  must  have 
resulted  from  a  skein  of  motives,  the 
very  least  thread  of  which  was  the 
primitive  savagery  of,  say,  the  Cossacks 
in  East  Prussia.  Tliere  was  pure  sdf- 
hatred  in  it,  for  one  thing.  Many  a 
man  has  kicked  a  dog  —  but  it  was 
always  himself,  not  the  dog,  that  he 
hated.  He  did  it  to  make  himself  more 
hateful,  that  he  might  hate  himself  the 
more.  The  Germans  murdered  babies 
and  old  men  to  prove  to  themselves 
that  in  their  capacity  for  fiendish- 
ness  they  were  superhuman.  And  of 
course,  having  such  a  motive  for  fright- 
fulness,  they  could  succeed  only  in 
proving  themselves  pitifully  and  shock- 
ingly human.  They  committed  horrors 
because  they  drew  the  sustenance  of 
self-flattery  from  their  consequent  self- 
hatred  and  remorse  and  —  actuaUy  — 
pity  for  the  victim.  All  these  perverted 
emotions  are  by-products  of  inordinate 
self-worship.  The  moral  effect  of  ruth- 
lessness  on  the  enemy  was  a  nominal 
excuse.  Tlie  genuine  reason,  however 
unconsciously,  could  have  been  nothing 
other  than  the  moral  effect  on  the 
Germans  themselves.  There  are  a 
thousand  captured  documents  to  prove 
all  this.  Moreover,  the  modem  history 
of  Germany,  the  whole  cultus  of  Prus- 
sianism  and  Jimkerdom,  is  a  product, 
not  of  cruelty,  not  even  of  imscrupulous 
greed,  —  these  are  merely  the  betray- 
ing s3rmptoms,  —  but  of  sentimental 
bathos.   Germany  is  a  nation  of  souls. 

If  anyone  imagines  that  this  is  a  less 
damning  charge  than  cruelty,  his  is  to 
a  nicety  the  Prussian  point  of  view  of 
the  matter,  and  he  needs  to  beware  of 
his  own  soul. 


But  it  is  not  too  helpful  to  dwell  long 
on  the  shortcomings  of  our  late  ene- 
mies. To  specialize  in  denimciation  of 
others  and  spare  ourselves  the  scourge 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  temptations 
to  which  the  possession  of  souls  exposes 
us.  There  is,  after  aU,  nothing  dutiable 
about  the  Prussian  faults,  and  no  can- 
did person  really  supposes  that  the 
Prussian  soul  and  its  fruits  are  delim- 
ited by  a  territorial  frontier. 

He  who  is  sincerely  willing  to  docu- 
ment the  soul  and  its  ardors  may  well 
pause  to  study  the  still  unfinished 
machinations  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
He  will  patiently  contrast  the  prom- 
ises of  the  Armistice  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Treaty.  He  will  trace  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Foiurteen  Points,  — 
'four  more  than  the  Lord  Himself  was 
able  to  think  of,'  as  M.  Clemenceau  is 
rumored,  no  doubt  apocryphally,  to 
have  remarked,  —  and  observe  how 
those  famous  dicta  'vanished  in  the 
final  League  of  Nations,'  as  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells  has  lately  put  it. 
He  will  also  admire  the  dexterity  of  om* 
choice  among  the  Fourteen  whenever 
the  limpid  moral  principle  tried  to 
crowd  into  the  same  channel  with  the 
muddy  material  interest.  Especially 
will  he  note  the  exqtiisite  deftness  of 
our  juggling  with  the  two  principles  of 
self-determination  and  reparfition.  He 
will  review  the  exalted  idealism  of  our 
professions  the  while  we  girded  our- 
selves for  the  struggle,  and  match  it 
against  the  outcome,  including  the 
indeterminate  but  considerable  num- 
ber of  wars  now  raging,  the  multiplicity 
of  territorial  squabbles,  the  absence  of 
real  peace  anywhere,  the  perceptible 
diminishment  of  that  democracy  whose 
safety  was  guaranteed  by  the  shedding 
of  blood,  the  capitalization  by  narrow 
and  self-seeking  parties  of  some  great 
social  and  political  issues  arising  out 
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of  the  war,  the  hopeless  bafllanent  of 
our  dealings  with  Russia  and  the  quib- 
blings  and  evasions  resorted  to  for  d]»- 
guiseofthatbafllement  —  all  these  and 
many  anoth^  perturbing  aspect  of  the 
Great  War  and  its  outcome. 

And,  picking  his  way  through  the 
mist  of  discrepancies,  ideals  paltered 
with,  high  hopes  thwarted  or  relin- 
quished, heartening  dreams  proved 
illusory,  he  will  come  in  the  ^id  to  a 
square  reckoning  with  just  two  realities, 
the  cardinal  realities  of  the  pres^it 
situation.  The  first  is  the  aura  of  ideal- 
ism and  noble  moralistic  fervor  which 
has  been  thrown  roimd  every  one  of 
these  transactions,  from  least  to  greats 
est;  the  tapestry  of  splendid  and  god- 
like speech  which  has  been  woven  to 
cover  even  the  most  barren  square  rod 
of  soil  ignobly  bartered.  The  second  is 
the  absolute  honesty  with  which  all 
this  idealism  has  been  promulgated,  by 
strictly  representative  men  who  had  a 
burning  and  high-hearted  faith  in  every 
word  they  said  or  signed,  and  who  never 
once  suspected  that  they  were  using 
faith  and  charity  and  justice  and  all 
the  nobler  aspirations  of  mankind  as 
mere  levers  for  helping  themselves  and 
their  constituents  to  exactly  what  was 
wanted. 

It  would  require  no  very  cynical 
spectator  to  define  political  idealism  as 
a  handy  weapon,  for  diplomacy  when 
no  better  ^rves,  and  political  justice  as 
an  effective  trick  of  propaganda.  But 
there  was  no  such  cynicism  in  the  minds 
of  these  men.  They  were  enabled  to 
accomplish  what  they  would,  because 
they  believed  in  their  own  justice  as 
unequivocally  as  they  believed  in  their 
own  astuteness,  or  the  wickedness  of 
their  ^lemies. 

That,  you  see,  is  what  souls  do. 
They  enable  you,  through  perfect  be- 
lief in  yourself,  to  erect  the  figm^its 
of  your  own  desire  into  achievements 
just  as  tangible  as  though  built  on 


solid  reality.  Tliey  work,  they  are  the 
most  feasible  and  fricticMiless  way  to 
get  what  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  have,  r^ardless.  And  if  th^  exist 
in  suffident  numbers,  there  is  nobody 
left  —  or,  at  any  rate,  nobody  very  well 
worth  hearing  —  to  plead  the  cause  of 
reality  at  aU. 

But  there  is  little  room  here  to  oob- 
tinue  the  chronicle  of  souls  and  their 
sinister  operations.  The  nimble-witted 
read^  will  go  on  piecing  it  out  in  his 
own  mind,  almost  literally  to  infinity, 
joining  on  bits  from  the  most  portea- 
tous  public  affairs  and  the  most  insig- 
nificant private  ones,  until  he  has  re- 
duced himsdf  to  the  dismal  conclusion 
that  soul  is  the  final  arbiter  of  well- 
nigh  everything  that  goes  on.    His 
quest  will  lead  him  behind  a  variety  of 
hedges  and  into  some  odd  by-paths. 
He  will  discover,  for  instance,  that  a 
whole  volume  could  be  written  on  how 
the  souls  of  perfectiy  upright  editorial 
staffs  falsify   the  news  in   p^ectly 
reputable  daUy  journals  —  not  on  the 
editorial  pages,  but  in  the  very  news 
columns.    Why,  a  whole  essay  could 
be  written  on  how  the  news  is  every 
day  partisanly  edited  by  the  skilled  use 
of  quotation  marks  that  je^  and  sting 
and  insult  and  damn.   The  research 
cannot  be  prolonged  without  leading 
to  a  quaint  disclosure  about  our  courts 
of  law,  including  some  of  the  most 
eminent:  namely,  the  innocent  candor 
with  which  they  apply  their  own  pre- 
judices to  the  adjudication  of  cases 
heard  on  appeal.  If  the  previous  find- 
ing be  deemed  subversive  of  some  dear- 
ly regarded  prejudice,  it  is  promptiy 
reversed   on  a  broad   foundation  of 
principle.    If,  on  the  oth^  hand,  it 
appear  as  a  reassertion  of  those  pre- 
judices,  it  is  as  promptly  sustained  on 
the  ground  that  the  process  of  reaching 
it  was   technically   legal,   no   funda^ 
mental  principle  having  been  allowed  to 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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higher  OQurt.  It  will  be  further  discov- 
ered that  all  political  elections  to  office 
are  won  on  terms  which  leave  the  losing 
two  fifths  or  nine  twentieths  of  the 
voting  population  in  the  position  of 
anarchists,  Bolsheviki,  traitors,  assas- 
sins of  Uberty,  mortal  enemies  of  law, 
order,  and  conunon  decency  —  and 
that  nobody  is  in^he  slightest  degree 
perturbed,  once  the  election  is  over,  by 
this  ostensible  devotion  to  crime  of 
something  approaching  one  half  the 
population. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  dis- 
closiures  will  be  that  those  who,  in 
ordinary  business  or  statecraft,  are 
always  readiest  to  plead  the  virtue  of 
the  *  practical*  compromise  between 
principle  and  existing  fact,  those  who 
are  always  promptest  with  a  sneer 
for  'impractical'  idealism  —  that  these 
very  persons  are  the  first  to  take  their 
unflinching  stand  on  some  bedrock  of 
eternal  principle  as  soon  as  there  is  any 
question  of  raising  their  taxes,  or  in- 
creasing their  public  responsibilities, 
or  decreeising  their  private  profits,  or 
otherwise  exposing  them  to  material 
detriment.  Nearly  all  of  us  are  practi- 
cal men  when  we  stand  to  gain  or  win 
something,  and  men  of  unbending 
principle  when  we  have  to  defend  our- 
selves against  the  danger  of  loss.  In 
fine,  the  soul  will  always  contrive  to 
eat  its  cake  and  have  it  too;  it  will 
always  play  the  game  on  the  time- 
honored  feminine  system  of  'Heads  I 
win,  tails  you  lose.' 

We  live  in  the  heyday  of  the  trous- 
ered female.  In  all  the  attitudes  here- 
inbefore described,  a  subtle  listener  will 
detect  the  very  vibration  of  certain 
familiar  and  time-worn  feminine  utter- 
ances, long  become  the  property  of 
joke-smiths  and  no  longer  heard,  per- 
haps, on  feminine  lips.  *Tki8  is  so 
svdden! '  How  should  she  know  that  her 
real  thought  is,  *I  have  been  expecting 
this  momently  for  weeks:  why  are  you 


so  unaccountably  tardy  with  your 
declaration?'  *Ii  hurts  me^  my  son, 
more  than  it  does  you^*  —  or,  in  other 
words,  'I  cannot  help  enjoying  the 
exercise  of  my  authority  over  you,  and 
of  my  superior  strength,  and  you  shall 
find  out  that  it  does  not  pay  to  resist 
me.'  */  told  you  sol*  —  that  is  to  say, 
'No  one  foresaw  this,  and  it  is  as  sur- 
prising to  me  as  to  anyone,  but  we 
might  easily  enough  have  foreseen  it  if 
we  had  not  all  been  fools.' 

The  wife  who  proverbially  censors 
her  husband's  mail  and  selects  his  sten- 
ographers is  reincarnate  in  the  spirit  of 
diplomacy  and  in  the  national  attitudes 
behind  ententes  and  alliances.  The 
hysteria  of  the  feminine  soul,  its  va- 
rious nondescript  abnormalities  and 
'delusions  of  persecution,'  as  the  alien- 
ists call  them,  are  exemplified  again  and 
again  in  the  successive  states  of  the 
public  consciousness,  and  in  the  voices, 
newspapers,  books,  organizations  which 
form  and  direct  those  states.  Before 
these  words  are  in  print,  the  perfervidly 
patriotic  souls  of  some  few  Americans 
—  I  add,  absolutely  without  sarcasm, 
that  their  financial  interests  lie  mostly 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  —  may  have 
got  us  embroiled  in  an  idealistic  war 
with  Mexico.  What  an  exhibit  for  the 
psychopathologist  I 

And  invariably  the  theory  that  the 
female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly 
than  the  male  finds  its  best  illustration 
in  the  lately  feminized  male  sex.  For, 
it  is  worth  while  to  reassert,  representar 
tive  man  is  becoming  every  bit  as  fem- 
inine as  woman  used  to  be,  and  much 
more  conspicuously  noxious  in  the  em- 
ployment of  his  feminine  qualities, 
because  the  management  of  conspic- 
uous afiairs  is  still  traditionally  in  his 
hands. 

VI 

Meanwhile,  what  of  women? 

It  may  as  well  be  confessed  at  once 
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that  no  great  change  has  so  far  taken 
place  in  the  massed  millions^  the  rank 
and  file,  of  the  sex.  We  continue  to 
see  them  as  one  collective  and  rath- 
er inchoate  lump.  But  the  properties 
concededly  latent  in  a  very  small 
amoimt  of  leaven  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked. The  leaven  is  actually  at  work, 
and  in  the  only  place  where  its  fimc- 
tioning  can  avail:  within  the  lump  it- 
self. As  many  women  as  ever  may 
cling  to  their  safe  and  soulful  omnipo- 
tence, behind  the  walls  of  that  pecuUar 
domesticity  in  which  nothing  can  ever 
happen  to  them  except  what  happ^is 
in  their  imaginations;  but  there  are 
more  and  always  more  women  who 
find  this  ridiculous,  insist  on  the  oppo- 
site thing  for  themselves,  and,  within 
or  without  marriage,  take  life  as  a 
hazardous  experiment,  claiming  no 
immunity  from  its  hazards.  Women 
writers  may  coo  and  gurgle  as  senti- 
mentally as  ever  in  the  colunms  of 
those  magazines  which  they  edit, — 
magazines  dedicated  to  marriage  and 
motherhood,  trousseaus  and  teething, 
—  and  which,  one  suspects,  are  sub- 
scribed to  and  read  by  the  ever-increas- 
ing army  of  soulful  males;  but  these 
women  and  their  works  are  a  butt  of 
impish  laught^  to  an  impressive  num- 
ber of  their  unsouled  sisters,  and  women 
become  increasingly  articulate  in  a  new 
and  non-sentimental  vein  made  up  of 
wit  and  energy  and  keenness  —  the 
masculine  virtues  of  mind  and  style, 
applied  in  a  feminine  way. 

It  is,  of  course,  among  the  possi- 
bilities that  the  great  mass  of  women 
will  lapse  into  hitherto  undreamed-of 
abysms  of  soulfulness.  If  this  occurs, 
it  will  be  because  the  new  tendencies  at 
work  among  the  sex  will  be  coimter- 
acted  by  the  disastrous  spread  of  souls 
among  men,  for  whom  the  old-fash- 
ioned woman  admittedly  exists  and  in 
whose  approbation  she^basks.  Men 
would  prefer  woman  to  remain  a  'good 


soul,'  as  we  say,  with  tacit  recognitioii 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  dax>gatory  force 
in  the  word  *80ul.'  But  it  is  far  likelier 
—  all  signs,  indeed,  pointing  the  same 
way  —  that  the  tendencies  now  at 
work  will  culminate  in  a  strikingly  dif- 
ferent type  of  woman.  She  will  possess 
the  masculine  qualities  of  mind  and 
temper,  but  she  will  apply  them,  as  I 
have  just  put  it,  in  a  purely  feminine 
way.  A  rational  creature,  she  will 
reason  more  quickly  than  man;  not  leas 
accurately,  but  more  nervously;  not  in 
the  syllogisms  of  formal  logic,  but  with 
the  intuitive  grasp  of  things  which 
enables  the  artist,  for  example,  to 
reach,  across  gaps  and  elisions  of  pro- 
cess, exactly  the  right  conclusion.  She 
is  to  be,  this  New  Woman,  the  most 
perfect  blend  of  sensibility  and  sense 
yet  produced,  and,  as  such,  the  goal 
and  paragon  of  an  evolutionary  process 
which  has  already  turned  out  a  race 
of  no  mean  spiritual  and  intdlectual 
capacity. 

Not  strangely,  it  is  in  the  craft  of 
literature,  and  especially  in  fiction,  that 
this  creature  —  or,  if  you  prefer,  her 
shadowy  prototype  —  has  become  most 
manifest.  Not  that  she  is  confined  to 
literature:  one  may  instance,  hurriedly 
and  in  passing,  so  able  a  scientific  soci- 
ologist as  Dr.  Elsie  Clews  Parsons. 
And,  astonishingly,  the  British  House 
of  Commons  is  lately  invaded  by  a 
woman  not  unlikely,  if  report  be  truth- 
ful, to  ask  such  inconvenient  and  real- 
istic questions  as  threaten  embarrass- 
ment and  self-consciousness  to  the  soul 
of  British  ofliciaidom.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  art  of  the 
novel  has  had  accretions  from  the  hands 
of  a  group  of  Englishwomen  —  some  of 
them  preposterously  young  in  years, 
and  all  of  them  in  spirit  —  who  possess 
exactly  owr  postulated  blend  of  sensi- 
bility with  discrimination.  It  suffices  to 
mention  the  bare  names  of  Rebecca 
West,  E.  M.  Delafield,  Sheila  Kaye- 
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Smith,  Dorothy  Richardson,  Elinor 
Mordaunt,  Clemence  Dane.  Each  of 
these  has  the  air  of  being  in  conscious 
rebellion  against  a  world  of  men  and 
women  which  one  can  only  describe  as 
fetid  with  femaleness.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  estimate  the  appearance  of 
this  group  in  letters.  But  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  its  appearance  in  society 
is  a  portent  of  magnitude. 

The  interesting  quc^stion  for  the 
future  is  whether  such  women,  once 
they  have  become  as  impressive  in 
numbers  as  in  dynamic  qualities,  are 
going  to  rule  the  world;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  New  Eve  without  a  soul 
is  to  prove  herself  stronger  than  the 
Old  Adam  with  his  newly  acquired  soid. 
A  soul  is  no  n^ligible  advantage  in  the 
struggle  for  supremacy.  It  is  already, 
shown  to  have  giv^i  women  whatever 
mastery  they  willed,  in  defiance  of  all 
reason  and  reality,  and  it  is  now  doing 
the  same  for  man,  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  the  world  at  large.  But 
are  th6  sexes  equal,  barring  this  master 
of  the  sold?  Have  not  women  always 
had,  latently,  a  superior  capacity  for 
realism?  In  occasional  startling  flashes 
of  illumination,  between  their  long 
nights  of  sentim^itality,  have  not 
wom^i  made  shrewder  appraisals  of 
fiELthers,  husbands,  brothers,  lovers, 
sons,  than  any  mortal  man  has  ever 
made  of  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  sweet- 
hearts, daughters?  It  is  a  question  to 
ask,  not  answer:  the  answer  is  the 
future's. 

But  it  is  a  very  momentous  question. 
For  on  it  hinges  the  whol^  problem 
whether,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  created  things,  reality  is  to  prove 


itself  stronger  than  illusion,  and  plain 
acceptance  of  the  facts  of  life  a  more 
workable  philosophy  than  the  repeat- 
ing of  charms  and  catchwords  and  half- 
comprehended  echoes.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  romantic  self-deception  is  the 
eternal  law,  and  the  only  basis  on 
which  anything  can  ever  substantially 
succeed.  We  do  not  know,  for  the 
reason  that  nothing  else  has  ever  been 
tried  in  competition  with  it.  Perhaps 
the  New  Woman  is  oidy  a  sort  of  artist, 
existing  for  a  mom^it's  travail  over  a 
new  beauty  which  can  never  be  brought 
forth,  or  which,  if  it  were  brought  forth, 
we  should  at  once  cast  negligently 
aside,  keeping  all  things  just  as  they 
were  before.  Or  perhaps  she  is  not  so 
much  an  artist  as  an  object  of  art  — 
an  isolated  and  perverse  masterpiece 
composed  by  the  Author  of  Souls  in 
order  to  mock  the  soulfid  (after  the 
ironic  fashion  of  gods)  with  tantalizing 
glimpses  of  that  perfection  which  is  not 
to  be.  Toward  these  matters,  mere  man 
must  for  the  present  make  a  virtue  of 
neutral  spectatorship.  But  it  is  his 
privilege  to  hope  that  the  schedule  of 
the  universe  involves  the  creation  of  a 
finer  type  of  human  being  than  has  yet 
existed,  somewhat  according  to  the 
stages  set  forth  in  Meredith's  poem  of 
Earth  and  Man;  and  that  the  present 
changes  which  seem  to  be  crystallizing 
in  womankind  are  a  groping  progress 
toward  this  achievement. 

Anyway,  it  is  clear  that  Sir  Austin 
Feverel  was  right,  in  a  sense  as  remote 
as  possible  from  his  intention.  The 
New  Eve  will  be  the  last  thing  civilized 
by  man.  If  you  have  any  doubt  of  that, 
aU  you  need  do  is  ask  her. 
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Now  that  the  Great  War  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
to  be  cheerful.  For  years  a  valorous 
gayety  has  he&i  the  rdle  assigned  us. 
For  years  we  struck  a  hopeful  note, 
whether  it  rang  true  or  false.  For 
years  the  plight  of  the  world  was  so 
desperate  that  we  dared  not  look 
straight  ahead,  lest  the  spectre  of  a 
triumphant  Grermany  smite  us  blind. 
Confronted  with  a  ruthlessness  which 
threatened  to  extinguish  the  liberties 
and  decencies  of  civilization,  we  simply 
had  to  cast  about  us  for  a  wan  smile  to 
hide  from  apprehensive  eyes  the  trouble 
of  our  souls. 

Now  the  beast  of  militarism  has  been 
chained,  and  until  it  is  strong  enough  to 
break  its  fetters  (which  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  years),  we  can  breathe  freely,  and 
try  to  heal  our  hurt.  True,  there  is 
trouble  enough  on  every  side  to  stock  a 
dozen  worids.  The  beauty  of  France 
has  been  unspeakably  defiled.  The  heart 
of  Belgimn  has  been  pierced*  The  flow- 
er of  British  youth  has  perished.  Italy's 
gaping  wounds  have  festered  under  a 
grievous  sense  of  wrong.  Russia  seethes 
with  hatred  and  strife.  In  this  country 
we  see  on  the  one  hand  a  mad  welter  of 
lawlessness,  idleness,  and  greed;  and, 
on  the  other,  oflicial  extravagance,  ad- 
ministrative weakness,  a  heavy,  ill-con- 
sidered burden  of  taxation,  and  shame- 
less profiteering.  Our  sense  of  propor- 
tion has  he&i  lost,  and  with  it  our 
power  of  adjustment.  We  are  Lilliput 
and  Brobdingnag  jimibled  up  together, 
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which  is  worse  than  anything  Gulliver 
ever  encount^^. 

But  this  displacement  of  balance,  this 
unruly  selfishness,  is  but  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  worid*s  great  upheaval.  It 
represents  the  human  rebound  from 
high  emotions  and  heavy  sacrifices.  The 
emotions  and  the  sacrifices  have  met 
their  reward.  Crermany  cannot  —  for 
some  time  to  come  —  spring  at  our 
throat.  If  we  fail  to  readjust  our  in- 
dustries on  a  paying  basis,  we  shall, 
of  course,  go  under,  and  lose  the  lead- 
ership of  the  world.  But  we  shall  not 
be  kicked  under  by  the  Prussian  boot. 

Therefore  cheerfulness  is  no  longer 
obligatory.  We  can  shut  the  door  in  the 
faces  of  its  professional  purveyors  — 
who  have  be^  making  a  good  thing  of 
it  —  and  look  with  restful  seriousness 
upon  the  mutability  of  life.  Our  intd- 
ligence,  so  long  insulted  by  the  s^iti- 
m^ital  inconsistencies  which  are  the 
text  of  the  Gospel  of  Gladness,  can  as- 
sert its  right  of  rejection.  The  Sun- 
shine School  of  writers  has  done  its 
worst,  and  the  fixed  smile  with  which  it 
r^ards  the  universe  is  as  ofi'ensive  as 
the  fixed  smile  of  chorus-girls  and  col- 
lege presidents,  of  debutantes  and  high 
oflicials,  who  are  photographed  for  the 
Sunday  press,  and  who  all  look  like  ad- 
vertisements of  dentifrice. 

Popular  optimism  —  the  kind  which 
is  hawked  {tbout  like  shoe-strings  —  is 
the  apotheosis  of  superficiality.  The 
obvious  is  its  support,  the  inane  is  its 
ornament.    Consider  the  mental  atti- 
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tade  of  a  writer  who  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  in  a  perfectly  good  periodical,  — 
which  does  not  hesitate  to  publish  his 
words,  —  'Nothing  makes  a  man  hap- 
pier than  to  know  that  he  is  of  use  to 
his  own  time.*  Only  in  a  sunbiurst  of 
cheerfulness  could  such  a  naked  truism 
be  shamelessly  exposed.  I  can  remem- 
ber that,  when  I  was  a  child,  state- 
ments of  this  order  were  engraved  in 
neat  script  on  the  top  line  of  our  copy- 
books. But  it  was  understood  that 
their  value  lay  in  their  chirography,  in 
the  unapproachable  perfection  of  every 
letter,  not  in  the  message  they  con- 
veyed. Our  infant  minds  were  never 
outraged  by  seeing  them  in  the  author- 
ity of  print.  Those  were  serious  and 
sdf-respecting  days,  when  no  one  sent 
our  mothers  a  calendar  with  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  words  of  cheer, 
designed  to  jack  up  the  lowered  morale 
of  the  family.  The  missionary  spirit 
was  at  work  then  as  now;  but  itmostly 
dropped  tracts  on  our  doorstep,  re- 
minding us  that  we  might  be  in  hell 
before  to-morrow  morning. 

The  gayety  of  life  is  a  saving  grace, 
and  high  spirits  are  more  than  the  ap- 
panage of  youth.  They  represent  the 
rebound  of  the  resilient  soul  from  moods 
of  dejection,  and  it  is  their  transient 
character  which  makes  them  so  infec- 
tious.  Lander's  line,  — 

That  word,  that  sad  word,  Jqy, — 

is  manifestly  unfair.  Joy  is  a  delightfid, 
flashing  little  word,  as  brief  as  is  the 
^notion  it  conveys.  We  all  know  what 
it  means,  but  nobody  dares  to  preach  it, 
as  they  preach  three-syllabled  cheer- 
fulness, and  gladness,  which  once  had  a 
heroic  soimd,  the  'gladness  that  hath 
favour  with  Grod,'  but  which  is  now 
perilously  close  to  slang.  The  early 
Christians,  who  had  on  a  large  scale  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  found  in 
their  faith  suflicient  warrant  for  con- 
tent.   They  seem  to  have  lived  and 


died  with  a  serenity,  a  perfect  good 
humor,  which  is  the  highest  result  of 
the  best  education.  But  when  Mr. 
Shaw  attempted  to  elucidate  in  An- 
drodes  and  the  Lion  this  difficult  and 
delicate  conception,  he  peopled  his 
stage  with  PoUyannas,  who  voiced  their 
cheerfulness  so  clamorously  that  they 
made  persecution  pardonable.  No  pub- 
lic could  be  expected  to  endure  such 
talk  when  it  had  an  easy  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  talkers. 

The  leniency  of  the  law  now  leaves  us 
without  escape.  We  cannot  throw  our 
smiling  neighbors  to  the  lions,  and  they 
override  us  in  what  seems  to  me  a  spirit 
of  cowardly  exultation.  Female  optim- 
ists write  insufferable  papers  on  *Happy 
Hours  for  Old  Ladies,'  and  male  optim- 
ists write  delusive  papers  on  'Happiness 
as  a  Business  Asset.'  Reforming  optim- 
ists who,  ten  years  ago,  bade  us  rejoice 
over  the  elimination  of  war,  —  'save 
on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,'  —  now 
bid  us  rejoice  over  the  elimination  of 
alcohol,  —  save  on  the  tables  of  the 
rich.  Old-fashioned  optimists,  like  Mr. 
Horace  Fletcher,  put  faith  in  the  'be- 
nevolent intentions'  of  nature — nature 
busy  with  the  scorpion's  taD.  New- 
fashioned  optimists  likeProfessor  Ralph 
Barton  Perry  (who  may  not  know  how 
optimistic  he  is)  put  faith  in  the  mis- 
trust of  nature  which  has  armed  the 
hands  of  men.  Sentimental  optimists, 
the  most  pervasive  ofthe  tribe,  blur  the 
fine  outlines  of  life,  to  see  which  clearly 
and  valorously  b  the  imperative  busi- 
ness of  man's  soid. 

For  the  world  of  thought  is  not  one 
whit  more  tranquil  than  the  world  of 
action.  The  man  whose 'mind  to  him  a 
kingdom  is'  wears  his  crown  with  as 
much  uneasiness  as  does  a  reigning 
monarch.  Giordano  Bruno,  who  had 
troubles  of  his  own,  and  who  knew 
by  what  road  they  came,  commended 
ignorance  as  a  safeguard  from  melan- 
choly.  If,  disregarding  this  avenue  of 
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escape,  we  look  with  undCTstandmg, 
and  sometimes  even  with  exhilaration, 
upon  the  portentous  spectacle  of  life; 
if  we  have  tempers  so  flawless  that  we 
can  hold  bad  hands  and  still  enjoy  the 
game;  then,  with  the  sportsman's  rdish, 
will  come  the  sportsman's  reward,  a 
reward,  be  it  ranCTibered,  which  is  in 
the  effort  only,  and  has  little  to  do  with 
results. 

The  gen^ous  illusions  which  noble 
souls  like  Emerson's  have  cherished  un- 
dismayed are  iU-fitted  for  loose  hand- 
ling. Good  may  be  the  final  goal  of  evil, 
but  if  we  regard  evil  with  a  too  sanguine 
eye,  it  is  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  per- 
spective. In  the  spring  of  1916,  when 
the  dark  days  of  the  war  were  upon  us, 
and  the  toll  of  merchant  ships  grew 
heavier  week  by  week  with  (jerman3r's 
mounting  contempt  for  admonitions, 
I  heard  a  beaming  gentleman  point  out 
to  a  large  audience,  which  tried  to  beam 
responsi vely,  that  the  *  wonderful '  thing 
about  the  contest  was  the  unselfish 
energy  it  had  awak^ied  in  the  breasts 
of  American  women.  He  dwelt  imctu- 
ously  upon  their  relief  committees, 
upon  the  excellence  of  their  hospital 
supplies,  upon  their  noble  response  to 
the  needs  of  humanity.  He  repeated  a 
great  many  times  how  good  it  was  for 
us  to  do  these  things.  He  implied, 
though  he  did  not  say  it  in  rude  words, 
that  the  agony  of  Europe  was  nicely 
balanced  by  the  social  regeneration  of 
America.  He  was  a  sentimental  Roche- 
foucauld, rejoicing,  without  a  particle  of 
guile,  that  the  misfortimes  of  our  friends 
had  given  us  occasion  to  manifest  our 
friendship. 


It  has  often  been  asserted  that  un- 
scrupulous optimism  is  an  endearing 
trait;  that  the  world  loves  it  even  when 
forced  to  disooimtenance  it;  and  that 
'radiant'  people  are  personally  and 
perennially   attractive.     Mr.    Robert 


Louis  Stevenson  said  scHnething  of  this 
kind,  and  his  authority  is  invoked  by 
sentimentalists  who  compile  calendars, 
and  birthday  books,  and  texts  to  en- 
cumber our  walls.  They  fail  to  distin- 
guish the  finely  tempered  spirit  which 
carried  Mr.  Stevenson  over  the  stony 
{daces  of  life,  and  which  was  beautiful 
beyond  measure  (the  stones  being 
many  and  hard),  from  the  inconsequent 
cheerfulness  which  says  that  stones  are 
soft.  We  cannot  separate  an  author 
from  his  work,  and  nowhere  in  Steven- 
son's books  does  he  guarantee  any- 
thing more  optimistic  than  courage. 
The  triumph  of  evfl  in  Thrown  Jand^ 
the  hopdessness  of  escape  from  hered- 
ity in  OlciJlaLy  the  shut  door  in  Mark- 
heim,  the  stem  contempt  in  A  Lodging 
for  the  Nighty  the  inextinguishable  and 
impardonable  hatreds  in  The  Master 
of  BaUantraey  even  the  glorious  con- 
tentiousness of  VvrginHbus  Puerisque  — 
"where  in  these  masterful  pages  are  we 
invited  to  smile  at  life?  We  go  spinning 
through  it,  he  admits,  *like  a  party  for 
the  Derby.'  Yet  *the  whole  way  is  one 
wilderness  of  snares,  and  the  ^id  of  it, 
for  those  who  fear  the  last  pinch,  is 
irrevocable  ruin.' 

This  is  a  call  for  courage,  for  the 
coiunge  that  lay  as  deep  as  pain  in  the 
souls  of  Stevenson,  and  Johnson,  and 
Lamb.  The  combination  of  a  sad  heart 
and  a  gay  temper,  which  is  the  most 
charming  and  the  most  lovable  thing 
the  world  has  got  to  show,  gave  to  these 
men  their  hold  upon  the  friends  who 
knew  them  in  life,  and  still  wins  for 
them  the  personal  regard  of  readers. 
Lamb,  the  saddest  and  the  gayest  of 
the  three,  cultivated  sedulously  the 
little  arts  of  happiness.  He  opened  all 
the  avenues  of  approach.  He  valued  at 
their  worth  a  good  play,  a  good  book,  a 
good  talk,  and  a  good  dinner.  He  lived 
in  days  when  occasional  drunkenness 
failed  to  stagger  humanity,  and  when 
roast  pig  was  within  the  income  of  an 
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East  Lidia  clerk.  He  had  a  gift,  subtle 
rather  than  robust,  for  enjoyment,  and 
a  sincere  accessibility  to  grief.  His 
words  were  unsparing,  his  actions  kind. 
He  binds  us  to  him  by  his  petulance 
as  well  as  by  his  patience,  by  his  en- 
tirely hiunan  revolt  from  dull  people 
and  tiresome  happenings.  Be  was  not 
one  of  those  who 

.  .  .  lightly  lose 
Thar  alL  yet  feel  no  aeUng  void. 
Should  au^t  annoy  them,  they  refuse 
To  be  annoyed. 

On  the  contrary,  the  whimsical  expres- 
sion of  Ids  repeated  annoyance  is  balm 
to  our  fretted  souls. 

For  the  friend  whom  we  love  is  the 
friend  who  gets  wet  when  he  is  rained 
on,  who  is  candid  enough  to  admit 
failure,  and  courageous  enough  to  mock 
at  it.  When  Jane  Aust^i  wrote  to  her 
sister  that  she  did  not  have  a  very 
good  time  at  a  party,  because  men  were 
disposed  not  to  ask  her  to  dance  until 
they  could  not  help  it,  she  did  more 
than  make  Cassandra  smile:  she  won 
her  way  into  the  hearts  of  readers  for 
whom  that  letter  was  not  meant.  We 
know  the  ^radiant'  people  to  whom  all 
occasions  are  enjoyable,  who  intimate 
—  with  some  skill,  I  confess  —  that 
they  carry  mirth  and  gayety  in  their 
wake.  They  are  capable  of  describing 
a  Thanksgiving  family  dinner  as  mirth- 
ful because  they  were  participants. 
Not  content  with  a  general  profession 
of  pleasure  in  living,  Vhich  is  all,'  says 
Mr.  Henry  Adams,  'that  the  highest 
rules  of  good  breeding  should  ask,'  they 
insist  upon  thedelightfulness  of  a  down- 
cast world,  and  they  offer  their  per- 
sonal sentiments  as  proof. 

Dr.  Johnson's  sputtering  rage  at  the 
happy  old  lady  is  the  most  human  thing 
recorded  of  his  large  and  many-sided 
humanity.  A  great  thinker  who  con- 
fronted life  with  courage  and  under- 
standing was  set  at  naught,  and,  to 
speak  truth,  routed,  by  an  unthinking. 


but  extremely  solid,  asseveration.  And 
after  all,  the  old  lady  was  not  calling 
for  recruits,  she  was  merely  stating  a 
case.  Miss  Helen  Keller,  in  a  book 
called  Optmism^  says  very  plainly  that 
if  she,  a  blind,  deaf  mute,  can  be  happy, 
everyone  can  achieve  happiness.  Now 
there  is  not  a  decent  man  or  woman  in 
the  country  who  will  not  be  glad  to 
know  that  Miss  Keller  is,  as  she  says 
she  is,  happy;  but  this  circumstance 
does  not  affect  the  conditions  of  life, 
as  measured  by  all  who  meet  them. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  preaching 
world  has  gone  into  optimism,  with  the 
result  that  it  has  reached  a  high  place 
in  man's  estimation,  and  is  alwajrs 
spoken  of  with  respect.  Even  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  gave  us  a  Christmas 
sermon  on  the  pursuit,  and  —  if  we 
can  lightly  pardon  the  unpardonable  — 
the  capture  of  happiness. 

Are  we  then  so  simk  in  dejection, 
so  remote  from  the  splendid  and  im- 
conscious  joy  which  the  struggle  for 
Ufe  gave  to  the  centuries  that  are  over? 
Time  was  when  men  needed  the  curb, 
and  not  the  spur,  in  .that  valorous  con- 
tention. 'How  high  the  sea  of  human 
delight  rose  in  the  Middle  Ages,'  says 
Mr.  Chesterton,  *we  know  only  by  the 
colossal  walls  they  built  to  keep  it 
within  bounds.'  Optimism  was  as 
superfluous  as  meliorism  when  the 
world  was  in  love  with  living,  when 
Christianity  preached  penance  and 
atonement  for  sin,  striving  by  golden 
promises  and  direful  threats  to  wean 
man  from  that  unblessed  passion,  to 
turn  the  strong  tide  of  his  nature  back 
from  the  earth  that  nourished  it.  There 
was  never  but  one  thorough-going 
optimist  among  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  that  was  Origen.  He  too 
preached  pardon  for  the  impardonable, 
and  looked  forward  confidently  to  the 
final  conversion  of  Satan.  His  atti- 
tude was  full  of  nobleness  because  he 
had  suffered  grievously  at  the  headien's 
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hands;  but  not  even  by  the  alchemy  of 
kindness  is  evil  transmutable  to  good. 

The  Stoics,  who  proposed  that  men 
should  practise  virtue  without  compen- 
sation, were  logically  unassailable,  but 
not  persuasive  to  the  average  mind. 
It  does  not  take  much  perspicuity  to 
distinguish  between  an  agreeable  and 
a  disagreeable  happening,  and  once  the 
difference  is  perceived,  no  argument  can 
make  them  equally  acceptable.  *  Play- 
ing at  mummers  is  one  thing,'  says  the 
sapient  tanner  in  Kenneth  Grahame's 
HeadstDoman,  *and  being  executed  is 
another.  Folks  ought  to  keep  them 
separate.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Epicureans  that  goodness 
and  temperance  were  of  value  because 
they  conduced  to  content  was  liable 
to  be  set  aside  by  the  man  who  found 
himself  contented  without  them.  *  The 
poor  world,  to  do  it  justice,*  sajrs  Mr. 
Gilbert  Miuray,  *has  never  lent  itself 
to  any  such  bare-faced  deception  as  the 
optimism  of  the  Stoics ' ;  but  neither  are 
we  disposed  to  recognize  enlightened 
self-interest  as  a  spiritual  agency.  It 
may  perhaps  be  trusted  tomakeagood 
husband  or  a  good  vestryman,  but  not 
a  good  hiunan  being. 

A  highly  rational  optimist,  deter- 
mined to  be  logical  at  any  cost,  observ- 
ed recently  in  a  British  review  that  sym- 
pathy was  an  invasion  of  liberty.  *If 
I  must  sorrow  because  another  is  sor- 
rowing, I  am  a  slave  to  my  feelings,  and 
it  is  best  that  I  shall  be  slave  to  nothing. 
Perfect  freedom  means  that  I  am  able 
to  follow  my  own  will,  and  my  will  is 
to  be  happy  rather  than  to  be  sad.  I 
love  pleasure  rather  than  pain.  There- 
fore, if  I  am  moved  to  sorrow  against 
my  will,  I  am  enslaved  by  my  sym- 
pathy.* 

This  is  an  impregnable  position.  It 
is  the  old,  old  philosophy  of  the  cold 
heart  and  the  warm  stomach.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  unwise.  I  say  only  that  it 
is  unlikable. 


For  our  quarrel  with  Christian  Sci- 
ence is,  not  that  it  prefers  Mrs.  Eddy 
to  ^sculapius,  or  her  practitioners 
to  his  practitioners;  not  that  it  some- 
times puts  us  to  shame  by  rising  su- 
perbly above  our  froward  n^^es,  and 
on  less  happy  occasions  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  cold  which  is  intruding  it- 
self grossly  upon  the  senses;  but  that 
it  exempts  its  followers  from  legitimate 
pity  and  grief.  Only  by  refusing  such 
exemption  can  we  play  our  whole  parts 
in  the  world.  While  there  is  a  wrong 
done,  we  must  admit  some  measure  of 
defeat;  while  there  is  a  pang  suffered, 
we  have  no  right  to  unflawed  serenity. 
To  cheat  ourselves  intellectually  in 
order  that  we  may  save  ourselves  spir- 
itually is  unworthy  of  the  creature  that 
man  is  meant  to  be. 

And  to  what  end?  Things  are  as  they 
are,  and  no  amoimt  of  self-deception 
makes  them  otherwise.  The  friend  who 
is  incapable  of  depression  depresses  us 
as  surely  as  the  friend  who  is  incapop 
ble  of  boredom  bores  us.  Somewhere  in 
oiu-  hearts  is  a  strong,  though  dimly 
understood,  desire  to  face  realities,  and 
to  measxu^  consequences,  to  have  done 
with  the  fatigue  of  pretending.  It  is 
not  optimism  to  enjoy  the  view  when 
we  are  treed  by  a  bidl:  it  is  philosophy. 
The  optimist  would  say  that  being 
treed  was  a  valuable  experience.  The 
disciple  of  gladness  would  say  it  was  a 
pleasurable  sensation.  The  Christian 
Scientist  would  say  there  was  no  bull, 
though  remaining  —  if  he  were  wise  — 
on  the  tree-top.  The  philosopher  would 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  seek 
what  compensation  he  could  find.  He 
is  of  a  cla^  apart. 

If,  as  scientists  assert,  fear  is  the  note 
which  runs  through  the  universe,  cour- 
age is  the  imconquerable  beat  of  man's 
heart.  A  *wise  sad  valor*  won  the 
war,  at  a  cost  we  do  well  to  remember; 
and  from  unnumbered  graves  comes  a 
stem  reminder  that  the  world  can  hold 
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-ongs  which  call  for  such  a  righting, 
e  for  whom  life  has  been  made,  not 
fe,  but  worth  the  living,  can  now 
Ford  le  bel  sSrieux  which  befits  the 
ne  and  occasion.  When  preachers 
ase  pointing  out  to  us  inaccessible 
utes  to  happiness,  we  may  stop  the 
ase  long  enough  to  let  her  softly 
ertake  us.  When  the  Gospelers  of 
iadness  free  us  of  their  importimities, 
ir  exhausted  spirits  may  yet  revive  to 
cret  hours  of  mirth.  When  we  frankly  . 
Muidon  an  attitude  of  cheerfulness. 


our  Malvolio  smile  may  break  into 
sudden  peals  of  laughter. 

What  have  we  gained  from  the  past 
six  years  if  not  test  for  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  ahead  of  us?  What  lesson 
have  we  learned  but  intrepidity?  The 
noble  Greek  lines  upon  a  drowned  sea- 
man sound  in  our  ears,  and  steady  us 
to  action: — 

A  shipwrecked  sailor,  buried  on  this  coast. 

Bids  you  set  sail. 
Full  many  a  gallant  baik,  when  be  waa  lost, 

WeatberMl  the  gale. 


BEAUTY  IS  GATHERED  LIKE  THE  RAIN  ON  HILLS* 


BY  DOROTHY  LEONARD 

Beauty  is  gathered  like  the  rain  on  hills: 
Here  sinking  into  reservoirs  of  moss. 
Whose  beryl  stars  are  guardians  of  loss, 

And  there  a  cowslips-hidden  pool  it  fills. 

Or  if,  uncistemed  by  the  earth,  it  spills 
In  thin  cascades  where  staircased  ledges  cross 
A  lonely  hill-road,  careless,  cold  winds  toss 

Its  spray  on  granite  fields  that  no  man  tills. 

Diminish  as  it  may,  or  disappear 
From  barren  pastures,  beauty  cannot  fail 

While  there  are  crevices  to  drink  its  dew. 
Following,  following  down,  like  springs  in  shale 

Or  vanished  old  sea-sand,  it  filters  through 

Lost  littorals  of  dream,  and  issues  clear. 

VOL  US  '  SO.  e 
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BY  DALLAS  LORE  SHARP 


Thebe  it  a  little  bay  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  our  house,  the  width  of  a  win- 
dow, the  depth  of  a  child's  crib,  which, 
inthebhie|Mint,wasforthebaby.  The 
young  couple  who  built  this  house  had 
right  intentions  in  the  blue  |Mint«  They 
told  the  architect  what  to  do,  and  he 
did  it;  but  the  young  pair  weakened 
and  kept  a  bureau  in  the  little  bay  in- 
stead. That  couple  belong  to  the  pass- 
ing generation.  They  built  at  a  time 
when  at  least  one  window  in  a  house  of 
forty  was  still  dedicated  to  the  chance 
of  children;  whereas  my  generation  has 
become  altogether  practical,  clearly 
recognizing  in  the  blue  print  the  greater 
convenience  of  bureaus.  If  children 
come,  as  they  do  sometimes,  it  is  quite 
by  accident;  and  you  build  hospitals 
for  accidents.  In  short,  accidents  ul- 
timately are  a  charge  on  the  general 
public,  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
public  funds. 

The  public  machinery  for  saving 
parents  from  their  children  approach- 
es perfection.  When  some  mechanical 
contrivance  is  found  for  manufacturing 
babies,  the  public  will  then  have  as- 
sumed the  entire  child-responsibility. 
At  the  present  time  a  public  some- 
thing or  somebody, — crfiche,  or  nurse, 
'home'-kindergarten,  cradle-roll,  scout- 
master, camp,  or  school, — attends  the 
babe  from  birth  straight  through  to 
business,  or  d£but  —  where  a  public 
caterer  provides  the  refreshment,  a 
public  orchestra  the  music,  a  public 
house  the  ballroom,  and  only  the  gen- 
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eral  public  is  lacking  to  complete  what, 
since  the  christening,  has  been  a  public 
affair. 

On  my  daily  in-and-outof  Boston  I 
pass  the  Y.M.CA.,  the  Himtington 
School,  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infinrary 
for  school-children,  the  Chfldren's  Hos- 
pital, Miss  Winsor*s  school  for  girls,  the 
Boston  School  of  Physical  Education, 
Saint  Joseph's  Lidustrial  School,  the 
Blind  Babies'  Home,  the  Little  Wan- 
derers' Home,  a  great  parochial  schod, 
the  Milton  Academy  for  boys,  the  same 
for  girls,  the  Quincy  Boy-Scout  Head- 
quarters, a  public  playground,  two  or 
three  kind^-gartens,  sev«^  Sunday 
schools,  and  public  schools  at  every 
turn  —  signs  of  the  public's  det^min- 
ation  to  stand  in  loco  parentis;  some 
of  it  for  necessary  public  ends,  but  much 
of  it  a  poor  public  substitute  for  par- 
ents and  private  homes.  Along  the  roads 
I  dodge  little  groups  of  children  forced 
into  the  edge  of  the  honking  swiri  to 
play,  father  and  motherforsakingthan, 
and  the  courts  and  the  A.L.A.  taking 
them  up. 

Most  parents  provide  for  their  child- 
ren; some  take  personal  care  of  their 
children;  but  few  indeed  are  they  who 
can  be  forced  to  take  any  part  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  education 
having  become  the  business  of  schools, 
a  factory  process,  turned  over  entunely 
to  the  public.  Here  and  th^re  is  a  sub- 
lime parent  who  plods  doggedly  ishnr 
the  alphabet  and  the  algelm^  Mttfaf 
an  education  for  himself  it  Imt  iMl 
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day;  but  suob  are  rare,  the  run  of 
parents  putting  their  babes  into  the 
kindergarten  or  some  other  educational 
incubator,  while  they  thonselves  slip 
off  the  educational  nest  like  cuckoos 
and  cowbirds. 

Much  in  our  education  is  conven- 
tional and  universal,  calling  for  drill, 
eflScient  school-drill ;  many  of  the  move- 
ments of  education  are  mechanical 
mass  actions,  which  require  training 
by  squads  and  companies,  like  soldiers. 
All  the  social  aspects  of  education,  all 
the  togetherness  of  it,  can  nowhere  be 
had  so  well  as  in  school.  And  this  is  a 
very  essential  part  of  education.  The 
professional  teacher  is  no  hireling.  He 
is  a  necessary  member  of  society,  an 
indispensable  factor  in  general  intelli- 
gence, and  so  holds  in  his  (or  her)  hand 
the  very  fate  of  the  world.  No  one  can 
take  the  professional  teacher's  place,  as 
no  substitute  can  be  found  for  the 
institution  of  the  school.  Parents  and 
homes  are  not  substitutes;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  complete  education,  — 
an  education  for  individuality,  —  are 
professional  teachers  and  schools  a  real 
substitute  for  parents  and  homes. 

If  education  for  democracy  is  under- 
standing based  on  common  training  and 
personal  acquaintance  in  school,  then 
education  for  individuality  —  a  thing 
as  elemental  and  personal  as  life  itself — 
cannot  possibly  be  the  product  of  any 
school,  but  must  b^gin,  where  indi- 
viduality begins,  in  the  cradle,  finding 
its  first  and  freest  development  in  the 
home,  the  only  institution  of  civiliza- 
tion devoted  to  the  oneness  of  life 
as  against  life's  many-ness.  The  class, 
the  school,  the  group-idea,  is  a  prime 
factor  in  education  for  democracy. 
Nothing  better  has  been  devised  to  this 
end  than  our  conunon  public  schools. 

But  democracy  is  only  a  system  of 
government,  only  a  way  of  living,  and 
not  life  itself.  So  here,  in  spite  of 
my  democracy,  and  the  mingling  mul- 


titude, here  am  I,  'lone-wandering,* 
in  endless  search  of  myself.  For  ceons 
I  have  been  searching,  from  star  to 
star  down  the  ages,  until  I  chanced  this 
way,  upon  this  daring  experiment  in 
democracy,  which  deeply  interests  me, 
and  for  the  time  delays  me  in  my  cease- 
less search.  I  love  the  idea  of  democ- 
racy. I  believe  in  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity.  I  believe  also  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings;  and  if  any  kings  were 
born  unto  my  royal  parents,  or  if  any 
have  been  bom  unto  me  (as  I  suspect 
four  have),  then  they  must  have  their 
divine  rights:  must  leave  this  crowd, 
this  good,  this  necessary,  this  common- 
place crowd,  and  wandering  on  with 
me,  must  search  until  each  of  us  comes 
to  the  kingdom  of  his  solitary  soul. 

I  AM.  If  I  live  with  ordinary  peo- 
ple, Grod  also  dwells  among  them,  there 
being  no  other  sort.  I  am  one  of 
them.  All  I  have,  they  give  me.  All 
they  give  me,  I  would  give  them  back, 
and  more.  But  giving  them  all  I  have 
still  leaves  me  all  I  am.  I  cannot  give 
this;  they  cannot  receive  it.  I  am  that 
I  am;  as  Grod  is.  And  this  essential 
self,  this  eternal  I,  cannot  go  with 
anybody  to  school. 


Whatever  leads  me  out,  deepens, 
quickens,  strengthens  the  personal,  the 
peculiar  in  me,  the  bent  of  my  na- 
ture, educates  the  individual  in  me. 
The  school  can  develop  what  I  have  in 
conunon  with  others;  what  I  am  in 
myself  will  often  be  repressed,  dis- 
couraged, defeated  by  school,  unless 
I  am  more  powerful  than  the  machine, 
or  find  freedom  or  help  from  without. 
The  most  natiu^  and  powerful  of 
these  individualizing  forces  should  be 
the  home. 

One  of  the  insistent  charges  brought 
against  the  public  school  is  that  it  ig- 
nores personality,  hinders  the  brilliant. 
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and  is  attended  by  terrible  risks  — 
all  of  this  because  it  is  a  public  school. 
But  these  faults  are  neither  public  nor 
private — they  are  just  school,  any 
school,  an  inherent  fault  in  the  mar 
chine.  Moreover,  they  are  inherent  in 
human  nature,  too  —  the  risks,  I  mean. 
God  planted  three  risks  in  Eden :  Adam, 
Eve,  and  the  Tree;  and  Eve  had  no 
choice  but  to  take  two  of  them!  Risks 
have  to  be  taken;  and  the  sooner  cer- 
tain of  them  are  taken,  the  better  — 
while  still  holding  Uttle  Eve's  hand  in 
your  own,  you  can  show  her  how,  with- 
out shying  or  sighing,  she  can  safely 
meet  them.  I  am  afraid  of  Ufe's  risks; 
but  I  am  giving  my  children  all  the 
varieties  of  them  found  in  the  public 
schools,  knowing  that  the  best  private 
school  in  the  land  has  quite  as  choice 
a  selection. 

Just  so  I  give  them  night  air  to 
breathe  at  night,  it  being  the  only  kind 
there  is  at  night;  and  a  child  can- 
not stop  breathing  because  it  is  night. 
Children  need  risks  as  chickens  need 
grit  in  their  gizzards.  The  only  way  to 
save  a  child  from  risks  is  to  forestall 
its  being  bom. .  Once  conceived,  a  child 
is  little  else  than  a  risk;  and  when 
he  starts  to  school  he  must  be  told  of 
the  risks,  must  be  taught  how  to  meet 
the  risks,  how  even  to  risk  the  risks 
and  to  take  life's  daring  chance.  If 
there  is  an  individualizing  force,  and 
one  better  than  another  in  the  whole 
school  programme,  it  is  the  risks  at 
school. 

And  as  for  the  other  charge  against 
the  public  school,  of  hindering  the 
brilliant  and  making  for  mediocrity  — 
that  is  the  fault  of  all  schools,  so  far  as 
it  is  true.  It  is  largely  false,  however  — 
pure  academic  talk,  indeed,  and  flatly 
contradicted  by  human  nature.  Neith- 
er principalities  nor  faculties  can  seri- 
ously thwart  the  brilliant  mind;  and  if 
personality  so  feeble  were, 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  ber. 


as  Heaven  has  time  and  again,  and  bb 
Heaven  did  in  the  original  pattern  of 
personality. 

The  public  school  does  not  recognixe 
the  brilliant  mind  as  standard.  But 
what  other  school  does?  Which  is  the 
All-Brilliant  Boys'  School?  And  does 
its  headmaster  still  live?  How  I  covet 
the  headship  of  the  AU-Brilliant  School* 
where  nature  breeds 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  aD  prodigious  things,  — 

the  intellectually  overdone,  the  phyn- 
cally  underdone,  the  moraUy  undone, — 
prenatal  freaks  in  need  of  a  surgical 
operation,  or,  it  may  be,  a  term  in  jail! 
The  AU-Brilliant  School  is  a  reform 
school.  The  public  school  (the  private 
school,  too)  must  specialize  in  the  av- 
erage. The  school  has  a  mass  work  to 
do,  a  national  function  to  perform — 
to  educate  for  democracy;  the  educa- 
tion for  individuality  must  be  given  us 
elsewhere,  but  not  in  any  school.  The 
terms  are  |>aradoxical.  You  can  schod 
the  individual,  but  you  cannot  school 
individuality,  either  in  a  public,  or  in 
the  most  select  of  private  schools.  In- 
dividuality can  be  educated,  but  it  can- 
not go  to  school. 

Clearly  recognizing  the  social  and  the 
individual  ends  of  life,  we  as  cleariy 
recognize  two  principles  in  education  — 
one  making  for  social  solidarity,  the 
other  for  individuality.  A  true  Amer- 
ican education  must  realize  the  high^ 
est  individuality,  as  well  as  the  widest 
democracy.  Dedicating  the  school  to 
the  ends  of  democracy,  we  shall  find 
the  education  for  individuality  wher- 
ever we  can.  And  we  find  it  every- 
where, but  nowhere  so  close  at  hand, 
so  early  at  work,  and  so  powerfully  at 
work,  —  if  it  works  at  all,  —  as  in  the 
home.  Here  the  poet  is  bom,  and  here, 
not  in  school,  he  is  educated  for  poetry. 

The  precious,  personal  thing  — 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star,  — 
hath  here,  if  anywhere,  its  rightful 
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place  assigned  it  in  the  shining  heavens. 
No  school  can  do  this.  No  school- 
teacher to  the  end  of  life's  lessons  has 
quite  this  celestial  chance.  Yet,  beside 
the  average  home,  the  little  red  school- 
house,  as  an  educational  centre,  looks 
like  a  university;  and  the  average  red- 
school-house  teacher,  poor  as  she  is 
(and  she  is  terribly  poor),  when  put 
beside  the  average  parent,  is  a  teaching 
genius. 

Life  should  be  reoonceived  in  terms 
of  the  child:  our  towns  should  be  de- 
stroyed and  built  again  for  the  child; 
houses  torn  out  and  made  over  for  the 
child;  home  life  reordered  and  adjusted 
to  the  child;  marriage  approached,  and 
entered  into,  for  the  child;  the  very 
education  of  boys  and  girls  to  include 
the  meaning  of  the  child;  and  if  it  is  a 
question  which  shall  have  the  higher 
education,  the  boy  or  the  girl,  send  the 
girl  to  college  for  the  sake  of  the  future 
child.  I  have  said  elsewhere  that  the 
hope  of  the  race  is  in  Eve  —  in  her 
making  the  best  she  can  of  Adam;  it 
would  be  truer  to  say,  in  her  mak- 
ing the  best  she  can  of  little  Cain  and 
Abel. 

How  small  a  learning,  after  all,  it 
takes  to  teach  the  alphabet  and  the 
multiplication-table  and  the  Bible! 
How  much  time  it  takes,  though,  and 
patience,  and  joy  in  your  children,  and 
love  of  learning!  But  not  any  more  of 
love  and  joy  and  time  than  parents  who 
take  their  children  at  par  can  afford  to 
give  them;  nor  more  than  we  have 
actually  given  our  children  in  our  own 
home. 

HI 

'(%,  your  home  is  exceptional!'  Our 
home  is  exceptional  —  it  is  servantless, 
and  has  been  since  the  b^inning  of  the 
war;  it  is  so  remote  that  I  must  rise  at 
5.30  A.M.  to  start  the  fire,  in  order  to 
catch  a  train  for  Boston  in  time  for  my 
first  lecture  at  10  o'clock;  and  so  excep- 


tional is  the  place  that,  when  I  get 
home  at  night,  I  descend  from  my  car, 
gaze  out  over  the  landscape,  and  ex- 
claim, 'Mullein  Hill,  I  am  here!'  Let 
no  one  tell  me  anything  about  this 
exceptional  place  or  its  exceptional 
inhabitants.  I  am  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted here;  and  I  know  that  for 
glorious  sunrises  and  inconveniences 
and  ordinary  folk  this  hilltop  is  posi- 
tively unique. 

Elducation  never  went  forward  under 
greater  difficulties  of  this  sort.  Yet 
forward  it  has  gone,  steadily,  the  main 
thing  of  the  day,  the  great  circiunstance 
of  life.  My  part  in  it  has  been  small: 
that  of  janitor,  and  school  committee, 
and  sometimes  pupil,  the  teaching 
being  largely  done  by  the  children's 
mother.  Still,  I  am  on  the  Faculty,  and 
was  present  the  day  the  systematic 
work  was  begun:  the  day  the  oldest 
boy  (he  was  five),  seeing  a  picture  of 
John  Gilpin  in  the  back  of  a  magazine, 
asked  who  he  was  and  where  he  was 
galloping.  Down  came  the  old  leather- 
bound  Cowper,  and  away  went  the 
five-year-old  to  Islington,  to  Edmon- 
ton and  Ware,  then  short  about,  back 
over  the  road  again,  — 

Nor  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  up, 
He  onoe  again  got  down. 

Gilpin  rode  the  Calender's  horse  that 
day.  Neck  and  neck  with  him  on 
P^asus  rode  the  boy,  conscious  for  the 
first  time  in  his  small  years  of  the 
swinging  rhythm  in  the  gait  of  the 
steed,  and  of  the  beat  —  the  beat  —  of 
the  golden  hoofs. 

Soon  there  was  another  five-year-old 
up  behind  his  brother  (now  six);  and 
with  that  we  bought  P^asus,  and  gave 
him  to  the  children  —  as  good  an  in- 
vestment as  we  ever  made.  None  of 
owr  children  lisped  in  nimibers,  and 
perhaps  none  of  them  will,  but  not 
for  lack  of  poetry.  Poets  are  born,  of 
course,  and  are  made  after  being  bom, 
too;  but  the  real  poet  is  something 
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more:  he  is,  and  was  from  the  foiinda/- 
tion,  a  preordained  part  of  the  divine 
scheme  of  things;  but  next  to  him,  in 
the  divine  order,  comes  the  lover  of 
poetry.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold,  the 
master  of  Rugby,  that,  if  I  could 
teach  my  boys  but  one  thing,  that  thing 
should  be  poetry  —  to  strengthen  their 
imagination,  to  chasten  their  sensi- 
biUties,  to  quicken  and  deepen  their 
emotions,  to  give  them  their  glorious 
mother-tongue,  and  the  language  of 
real  life,  and  the  significance  of  real 
things  —  which  is  all  'flub'  and  'float- 
ing island*  to  the  'practical*  man. 

'John  GUpin'  was  followed  by  'The 
Fu^  Snowfall,'  'To  a  Waterfowl,'  'The 
Death  of  the  Flowers,'  'I  Wandered 
Lonely  as  a  Cloud,'  Addison's  Hymn, 
'Sir  Patrick  Spens,'  the  First,  Eighth, 
Twenty-third,  and  Twenty-fourth 
Psalms  —  all  of  them  committed  to 
memory;  the  Eighth  Psalm,  recited 
under  the  listening  stars;  'The  Death 
of  the  Flowers,'  conned  over  and  over 
as  we  tramped  the  naked  woods  in  the 
gray  melancholy  of  November. 

All  this  time  they  were  learning  to 
read  for  themselves,  chiefly  with  the 
fascinating  pictiu^s  in  the  advertising 
ends  of  the  magazines.  Never  was  there 
a  school  primer  that  made  words  so 
compelling!  The  things  to  eat  —  cake 
all  true  to  color,  all  cut  and  ready  to 
pick  ofi*  the  plate;  stufi*  to  drink;  things 
to  wear;  places  to  see;  endless,  wonder- 
full  'What  do  the  words  say?'  was 
the  constant  duet.  This  was  not 'learn- 
ing to  read*  —  it  was  eating  and  drink- 
ing, bathing,  and  climbing  —  living  in 
words. 

The  teacher  used  any  'method,'  and 
all  methods  (based  on  the  phonetic), 
the  eager  minds  grappling  with  the 
syllables  in  a  catcl\-as-catch-can  tds- 
sle  for  their  tantalizing  stories.  That 
first  reading  lesson  b^^  with  the 
pretty  sounds,  'Coca-Cola  —  as  Re- 
freshing as  a  Sununer  Breeze  or  a  Dip 


in  the  Sea';  and  the  next  lessoniiu, 
'Peter's  Milk  Chocolate,  as  Sgji  u 
the  Alps  in  Quality';  and  the  ddlkao® 
thing  was  done!  They  had  learned  to 
read,  and  were  quickly  at  work  vith 
their  new  magic  in  'The  Wato-  Babies,' 
their  first  reading-book.  A  few  lines 
a  day,  reviewed  the  next  day,  witi 
lines  in  advance,  and  soon  the  story 
was  coming  steadily,  and  faster  and 
faster  as  the  familiar  word-faces  multi- 
plied toward  the  middle  of  the  vohime. 
What  a  delightful  way  to  learn!  And 
such  a  story!  such  a  sermon!  such  a  lot 
of  fun!  such  sweet  verses!  sudi  a  tmh 
great  book,  too!  Th^i  they  did  it  ovw 
again;  and  later  on,  these  two  pot 
the  two  younger  boys  thiou^  it,  untH 
Tom  and  Mrs.  Bo^ione-by-as-yotHfid 
came  and  joined  oiu*  family. 

Next  it  was  Mather  Goose^  tbeo 
iEsop  'in  the  brave  old  seventeenth- 
century  edition  of  Sir  Roger  Vh- 
trange,'  then  Alice,  then  Pil^'m,  then 
—  I  have  lost  count;  but  I  know  thai 
right  soon  they  were  reading  the 
JEneid  in  Mr.  Harlan  Hoge  BallanT^ 
fine  metrical  translation;  and  with  that 
their  reading  lessons  were  done. 

But  the  JEneid  was  a  summer's 
work.  Daily  at  ten  they  had  their 
Virgil,  reviewing  the  previous  lesstm, 
and  reading  ahead  until  the  clock 
struck  eleven.  This,  I  think,  has  been 
one  of  their  greatest  educational  expe- 
riences: the  heroic  story,  the  epic  diar- 
acters,  the  glorious  poetry,  the  legend, 
the  lore,  the  love  of  the  past  —  all  of 
it  of  incalculable  worth. 

Such  reading  is  not  for  fact;  it  is  for 
imagination  and  feeling.  All  great 
literature  is  simple  enough  for  childreo* 
as  easy  to  give  them  as  The  Katsen- 
jammer  Kids.  Virgil  is  a  noble  book  for 
children.  A  single  incident  from  the 
reading  will  show  the  strong  grip  of  the 
story. 

Day  after  day,  the  reading  had  gone 
forward,  and  was  now  at  the  scene  of 
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the  fall  of  young  Lausus,  and  the  grief 
of  his  father  M ezentius,  who,  stagger- 
ing to  his  feet,  mounted  his  strong 
steed,  Rhoebus. 

Bound  and  round  iEneas  he  rode, 
filling  the  shield  of  his  enemy  with  a 
forest  of  lances,  until  the  great  Trojan, 
desperately  pressed,  suddenly  burst 
from  behind  his  shield  upon  Mezen- 
tius  and  — 

'Deep  in  the  hollow  skull  of  the  hone  he  buried 
a  javdin*  — 

the  steed,  in  its  fall,  pinning  Mezentius 
to  the  earth,  with  ^neas,  dagger 
drawn,  triumphant  over  him.  A  mighty 
shout  shakes  all  the  battlefield.  And 
then  a  hush!  Mezentius  is  speaking:  — 

'Why,  crud  enemy,  standest  thou  here  with 

threats  and  revilings? 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  death,*  — 

when  a  smothered  cry  breaks  in  on  the 
reading.  With  cheeks  fiushed,  eyes 
wide  with  pity,  and  breath  hardly 
more  than  sobs,  they  heard  the  fallen 
warrior  ask:  — 

'Grant  that  entombed  by  the  side  of  my  son,  we 
may  slumber  together,*  — 

when  a  little  hand  crept  out  and  cov- 
ered the  rest  of  the  passage,  a  little 
head  dropped  weeping  upon  the  ta- 
ble, while  the  other  little  listener,  dry- 
eyed,  slipped  silently  down  from  his 
seat  and  buried  himself  in  the  lap  of 
his  mother. 

This  was  a  deeply  significant  event 
in  their  education.  They  may  not  have 
been  bom  poets;  but  the  love  of  poetry 
was  bom  in  them  with  this  experience, 
making  them  ready  now  for  school,  and 
even  for  college. 

IV 

I  should  like  to  name  here  many 
more  of  the  things  read  in  this  creative 
fashion  before  the  oldest  boy  was  ten, 
when  he  and  his  brother  began  to  go  to 
school.  Yet  education  is  neither  much 


nor  little,  but  the  Mneidt  —  in  this 
case,  —  or  whatever  awakes  the  soul 
to  an  inunortal  love,  or  possesses  the 
mind  of  an  immortal  power,  or  gives 
the  spirit,  to  have  and  to  hold,  an 
immortal  tmth. 

The  reading  went  on,  a  little  every 
day,  after  school  was  begun;  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation  the  old  order 
was  entirely  resumed — a  quiet  steady 
push  through  the  Iliads  the  Odyssey, 
'the  TangletDood  Tales,  the  Wonder 
Book,  Gayley*s  Classic  Myths,  The 
Frogs  of  Aristophanes  (Murray's  trans- 
lation), and  many,  many  books  besides; 
while  still  such  reading  was  utteriy 
unsuspected  of  being  less  real  joy  and 
boy-excitement  than  outdoor  work  or 
play. 

Here  I  must  touch  upon  another 
aspect  of  this  phase  of  their  education, 
—  the  daily  reading  aloud,  —  which 
went  on  with  what  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, and  which,  so  far  as  the  child- 
ren can  remember,  had  no  beginning, 
so  early  was  it  started. 

A  nap  at  noon  allowed  the  boys  to 
sit  up  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
for  this  hoiu-  of  out-loud  reading. 
Their  mother  usually  held  the  book. 
With  faces  scmbbed,  each  in  his  *  bear- 
clothes'  and  bath-robe,  ready  for  bed, 
the  four  woidd  range  themselves  in 
small  chairs  before  the  fire,  listening, 
night  after  night,  year  after  year,  to 
story,  poetry,  history,  biography,  es- 
say, travel,  the  Atlcmtic,  the  news  of 
the  day,  until  that  evening  hour  had 
become  as  studded  with  shining  books 
as  the  clear  sky  last  night  was  studded 
with  shining  stars. 

This  calls  for  a  desperately  simple 
sort  of  life.  A  child,  however,  is  a 
desperately  simple  sort  of  creature; 
and  life  is  a  rather  desperate  sort  of 
thing,  with  or  without  children.  SdU, 
a  good  book  is  a  good  thing;  and  a 
man's  fireside  in  the  country  is  a  com- 
fortable place;  and   four  shiny-eyed 
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listeners,  if  they  are  little  and  chance 
to  be  your  own,  add  a  good  deal  to  the 
book  and  the  fragrant  fire;  while  a 
good  reader,  if  she  loves  reading  aloud, 
and  if  she  Imows  how  to  read  aloud  — 
I  say  that  she  also  helps  to  rob  the 
hour  of  its  very  desperate  aspect. 

It  is  impossible  to  catalogue  here  all 
these  open-fire  books  —  more  poetry, 
story,  history,  biography,  and  nature 
than  the  children  will  get  in  college,  or 
have  time  for  after  college,  possibly. 
Yet  it  is  not  the  many  books,  it  is 
rather  the  kind  of  reading,  that  counts: 
for  instance,  Dana's  Ttoo  Years  Be^ 
fore  the  Mast,  with  its  trip  around  the 
Horn;  then  Lewis  and  Clark's  Journal^ 
with  the  overland  adventure  down  the 
Columbia;  then  Parkman's  Oregon 
Trail  and  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  — 
a  more  thrilling  series  for  adventure 
than  Deadwood  Dick,  or  The  Bucket  of 
Blood,  and  for  all  that  forms  the  vast 
and  picturesque  backgroimd  of  our 
American  literature  and  history,  a  bet- 
ter coiu^  than  they  will  ever  have  in 
college. 

We  no  longer  keep  up  the  reading 
regularly;  the  cares  of  this  world  and 
college  courses  making  short  shift  of 
that  seven-to-eight  hour;  but  the  old 
habit  is  strong  upon  us,  and  all  through 
this  Christmas  vacation  we  have  night- 
ly had  the  reading  and  the  fire,  and  the 
same  four  boys,  but  bigger  now,  with 
tears  of  joy  on  their  faces  at  the  doings 
of  Sam  Weller  and  the  Pickwickians. 

Reading  is  not  the  whole  of  an  edu- 
cation. You  may  not  call  it  education 
at  all,  reserving  that  term  for  the 
*  prep '-school  work!  A  love  of  such 
reading  as  is  here  indicated  is  something 
so  vital,  anyhow,  that  it  will  do  for  an 
education. 


Early  in  education  for  individuality 
should  come  universal  history.  The 
child's  mind  is  diagranunatic.   It  likes 


beginnings  and  ends.  It  draws  a  map. 
It  wishes  things  related,  and  all  brought 
home  to  Hingham.  This  only  means 
that  the  child  first  feels  out  itself,  and 
tries  to  explain  the  world  in  terms  of 
self.  The  study  of  history  with  little 
children  is  imperative. 

Nothing  in  our  home  education  is  so 
simple  or  so  suggestive  as  our  work  in 
history,  which,  like  the  reading,  b^gan 
very  early  —  with  a  revolving  globe  of 
the  world  for  geography,  and  with 
Swinton's  OvUines  of  the  World's  His^ 
tory  for  story  and  chronology. 

Starting  from  Hingham  as  their 
geographical  centre,  the  children  would 
follow  on  the  globe  a  steamship  line  to 
London  for  John  Gilpin's  ride.  This 
became  a  habit.  Whatever  study  was 
going  forward  about  the  step-ladder 
table,  there,  among  the  closely  crowded 
heads,  was  sure  to  be  the  revolving 
globe,  with  the  geography  of  the  situa- 
tion —  poem,  or  whatever  it  might  be 
—  before  them:  steamship  routes  as 
real  as  mountain  ranges,  Peking  as 
near  as  Provincetown  —  the  worid 
never  a  flat  map  as  it  was  to  me,  but  a 
whole  round  sphere  in  this  one  globe, 
and  an  unbroken  human  story  in  this 
single  book  of  Swinton's. 

This  study  of  Swinton  was  the  be- 
ginning of  their  historical  and  politi- 
cal interests,  and  of  their  sense  of  the 
sequence,  of  the  relations,  of  the  inter- 
actions, and  of  the  unity  of  things, 
that  has  made  history  and  literature  a 
living  thing  to  them,  and  life  right  here 
in  Hingham  a  universal  as  well  as  a 
personal  thing.  Nothing  wiser  was  e\'er 
done  for  them,  nothing  that  has  made 
them  so  free  of  the  world,  intellect- 
ually so  free  and  unafraid,  so  variously 
interested  in  men  and  affairs,  as  this 
careful  study  of  Swinton.  They  read 
the  book  through,  then  through  again, 
and  again,  using  up  that  copy,  and 
thumbing  wretchedly  a  second  copy 
that  I  was  obliged  to  get  them. 
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This  was  the  trunk-line  of  their 
educational  travel.  Everything  went 
forward  by  this  through  route.  The 
revolving  globe  on  their  table  made  all 
things  right  in  space,  the  outline  his- 
tory made  the  same  things  right  in 
time,  and  with  time  and  space  put  to 
rights,  this  world,  so  full  of  a  number 
of  things,  was  quite  set  to  rights  in 
their  young  understandings.  Take  the 
Swinton  yourself  and,  running  the  con- 
tinuous thread  of  its  story  through 
your  world  of  spilled  and  sprawling 
facts,  see  how  neatly  it  strings  them 
together!  With  the  children  it  was 
magic.  The  picture  of  a  ruined  temple 
on  the  wall  of  their  room  belonged 
here  or  there  in  the  history;  the  books 
of  the  house  were  searched,  —  poems, 
stories,  lives  of  men,  —  because  they 
enlarged  the  lessons  in  the  history;  the 
fixed  stars  in  the  skies  became  the 
firmer  fixed  because  the  little  learners 
had  come  upon  Ptolemy,  Copernicus, 
and  Gralileo  in  their  history.  And  so 
with  everything  in  turn:  the  Pyramids 
in  Egypt,  the  snowy  peaks  in  Alaska, 
Abraluun  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and 
that  other  Abraham  in  Washington  of 
the  Americans  —  all  came  and  took 
thdr  proper  places  as  the  little  torch- 
bearers  went  flaring  with  their  history 
down  the  shadowy  street  of  Time. 

This  experience  was  fundamental. 
Behind  all  the  children's  thinking,  at 
the  bottom  of  all  their  ranging  inter- 
ests, ordering  and  explaining  all  their 
opening  world,  was  this  history.  Such 
study  can  hardly  be  started  too  early; 
nor  can  too  great  stress  be  laid  upon  it, 
either  in  the  home  education  or  in  the 
study  at  school.  History  must  be  made 
the  keystone  in  the  study  arch.  It  is 
both  fact  and  story,  the  natural  meat 
and  drink  of  childhood;  and  this  short 
universal  history,  without  thinning  or 
RoUo-ing  or  babying  in  any  degree,  will 
be,  not  only  meat  and  drink,  but  a  light 
down  all  their  educational  pathway. 


VI 

And  now  the  Bible. 

Why  the  Bible?  A  strange  course 
of  study,  —  poetry,  history,  Bible, — 
plenty  of  rhyme  with  little  reason! 
Remember  this  is  education  for  indi- 
viduality, and  necessarily  an  elective 
course.  Besides  the  poetry,  history, 
and  Bible,  there  were  science  and  na- 
ture and  chores  —  which  I  shall  treat 
in  another  paper.  If  I  must  justify  the 
ways  of  Mullein  Hill  to  my  readers,  I 
would  say  the  poetry  was  for  the  beauty 
of  things,  the  history  for  the  logic  of 
things,  and  the  Bible  for  the  ultimate 
values  of  things. 

The  Bible  is  the  humanest  book  in 
the  world;  and  the  King  James  Version 
of  it  is  not  only  the  greatest  book  in 
English  literature,  but  the  very  source 
and  fountain-head  of  English  litera- 
ture. Without  the  Bible,  English  lit- 
erature  is  so  wholly  unthinkable  that  it 
strikes  the  mind  as  absurd.  And  an 
English  education  without  the  Bible  is 
quite  as  unthinkable  —  but  it  is  far 
from  absurd.  It  is  a  denial.  Children 
nowadays  go  to  Sunday  school,  but 
not  with  a  Bible;  nor  do  they  read 
out  of  a  Bible  when  they  arrive.  They 
read  from  a  *  lesson  leaf,'  a  prepared 
substitute. 

We  are  a  Bible-starved  nation.  There 
is  positively  no  substitute  for  the  King 
James  Version  of  the  Bible,  nothing  to 
take  its  place,  no  revised,  modernized, 
storyized  version,  nothing  yet  devised 
or  to  be  devised  that  will  do  at  all  for 
the  old  'authorized*  Bible. 

Our  own  children  never  went  to 
Sunday  school  —  never  *  studied'  the 
Bible.  They  learned  about  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  the  various  groups 
of  the  books,  the  books  in  each  group; 
they  committed  many  psalms  and  other 
selections  to  memory;  they  know  Who's 
Who  in  the  Bible,  and  they  love  the 
Book;  but  this  they  got  by  reading. 
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It  is  remarkable  what  you  can  get 
out  of  some  books  by  reading  them. 
We  b^an  the  readuig  years  ago, — 
none  of  us  can  remember  when,  —  in 
a  haphazard  way  (after  the  training 
I  had  had  in  Sunday  school).  This 
was  soon  changed  to  a  regular,  orderly 
way,  which,  starting  with  Genesis, 
went  forward  a  chapter  a  day,  until, 
by  and  by,  it  came  to  the  end  of  Reve- 
lation. And  the  next  morning  we  turn- 
ed back  and  started  in  again  with 
Genesis,  which  was  as  fresh  as  if  we 
had  not  read  it  some  two  or  three  years 
before! 

Each  of  us  has  his  own  Bible,  and 
one  of  the  boys  is  Bible-warden.  He 
puts  them  on  after  breakfast,  as  the 
old  servant  in  the  Ruskin  household 
put  on  the  dessert.  Every  morning,  as 
soon  as  breakfast  is  over,  and  while  we 
are  still  at  the  table  (it  is  fatal  to  rise), 
the  Bibles  are  brought  in  and  passed 
around,  and  beginning  at  the  head  of 
table,  we  read  aloud  in  turn,  dividing 
the  chapter  by  verses  equally  among 
us.  Seven  mornings  a  week,  D.  V.,  we 
do  this,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  for 
years,  those  seven  chapters  were  re- 
viewed, discussed,  and  illustrated  with 
a  series  of  great  Bible  pictures.  Besides 
this,  we  studied  Toy's  History  of  the 
Religion  of  Israd^  and  read  a  life  of 
Christ  which  I  had  the  temerity  to 
write  for  one  of  our  popular  magazines 
when  a  theological  student;  we  follow- 
ed Paul  in  his  wanderings;  but  the  daily 
reading  was  and  is  the  big  thing — right 
along  from  day  to  day,  dry  places,  hard 
places,  and  bad  places,  never  missing  a 
line  —  not  even  the  numbering  of  the 
Tribes,  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle, 
the  Who-b^at-Whom  chapters,  Ruth 
and  Rahab  and  the  Scarlet  Woftian: 
everybody,  everything,  just  as  it  reads. 


without  a  quiver,  and  with  endless  joy 
and  zest. 

If  it  is  a  'dry'  place  like  the  building 
of  the  Tabernacle,  so  much  the  better 
lesson  in  patience  and  concentration; 
if  it  is  a  'bad'  place  (and  there  are  some 
horrid  spots  in  the  Old  Testament), 
the  children  had  better  have  it  frankly 
with  us,  than  on  the  sly,  and  have  it 
early  while  their  only  interest  in  it  is 
the  interest  of  fact.  If  it  is  a  *hard' 
place,  as  it  was  this  morning  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Joshua,  we  lick  it 
up,  to  see  who  can  do  the  cleanest  job 
of  pronunciation,  who  can  best  handle 
his  tongue,  and  make  most  poetry  out 
of  the  cities  with  their  villages. 

But  there  are  the  beautiful  places, 
the  thrilling  places  —  the  story,  the 
poetry,  the  biography,  the  warning, 
the  exhortation,  the  revelation,  the 
priest,  the  prophet,  the  Great  Teacher, 
the  Twelve  Disciples,  kings  and  com- 
mon people,  and  everywhere  the  pres- 
ence of  God. 

I  have  not  tried  to  shape  the  child- 
ren's religious  faith,  that  being  a  nat- 
ural thing  without  need  of  shaping,  un- 
less, distorted  by  dogma,  it  must  be 
r^haped  till  it  again  becomes  a  little 
child's.  I  have  learned  religion  of  them, 
not  they  of  me,  with  my  graduate 
degree  in  theology,  which  I  would  so 
gladly  give  in  exchange  for  the  heart  of 
a  little  child! 

We  read  the  Bible  as  we  read  other 
books,  for  it  is  like  other  books,  only 
better;  and  so  we  read  it  oftener  — 
every  morning  after  breakfast;  we  then 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer  together,  and  do 
the  best  we  can  to  sing  the  Doxolog>% 
little  Jersey,  the  dog,  joining  in.  This 
makes  a  good  begmning  for  the  day; 
and  a  very  good  beginning,  too,  for 
language,  and  literature,  and  life. 
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We  laid  the  heavy  canoe  on  the 
beach,  —  my  brother  and  I,  —  and  sat 
down,  panting,  to  rest.  The  smell  of 
morning  was  in  the  air:  a  breath  of  dew 
on  spicy  sage,  mingled  with  the  aroma 
of  salt  creeks.  The  fantastic  masses  of 
the  San  Carlos  Hills  loomed  in  sharp 
definition  against  the  dawn.  The  tide 
was  almost  at  the  ebb,  slipping  through 
a  maze  of  channels  to  the  lagoon,  and 
on  and  out  through  the  breachway  to 
the  Pacific;  in  the  morning  calm  we 
could  hear  the  rumble  of  the  surf  be- 
yond the  barrier. 

A  chaparral  cock  fluttered  down  from 
his  roosting-place,  regarded  us  for  a 
moment  without  curiosity,  lowered  his 
head,  erected  his  crest,  and  shook  him- 
self thoroughly  awake.  Then,  with  a 
brighter  look  in  his  eye,  he  smoothed 
his  feathers  and  stepped  off  jauntily  in 
search  of  breakfast.  From  the  sedges 
beyond  the  creek  a  rail  announced 
that  day  had  begun  for  the  dwellers 
in  the  marsh,  his  abrupt  clattering  cry 
echoed  by  others  of  his  kind  —  a  babel 
of  mysterious  voices.  Next  moment 
we  saw  him  wedge  his  way  through  a 
fringe  of  reeds  and  emerge  on  the  mud- 
flat  at  the  water's  edge.  He  walked 
slowly,  with  mincing  steps,  peering 
about  in  readiness  for  an  instant  re- 
treat; his  parody  of  a  tail,  cocked  up 
like  that  of  an  adolescent  rooster,  jerk- 
ing at  each  step  with  an  absurdly 
nervous  air.  We  watched  with  particu- 
lar interest  as  he  searched  for  crabs  in 
the  pools  left  by  the  tide;  for  among 


the  pets  at  home,  one  of  his  kind  (a 
light-footed  rail)  was  not  the  least 
engaging. 

I  captured  him  one  afternoon  while 
wading  through  the  marsh;  there  was 
a  sudden  splash,  and  I  saw  something 
dark,  like  a  small  black  fish,  swimming 
rapidly  under  water  across  the  creek. 
Plunging  in  with  a  boy*s  instinct  for 
pursuit,  I  brought  up  a  downy  rail- 
chick;  sooty  black,  sharp-eyed,  and 
resentful.  In  a  packing-case  covered 
with  wire,  with  a  sanded  floor  and 
plenty  of  air  and  sunlight,  he  throve 
amazingly  —  within  a  week  he  was 
tame  to  the  point  of  impudence.  Rice 
seemed  the  best  substitute  for  the  seeds 
of  his  natural  diet;  we  were  relieved  to 
find  that  he  gobbled  it  without  hesita- 
tion. My  brother  and  I  had  a  theory 
that  rails  ate  crabs;  for  we  had  seen 
dozens  of  neatly  cleaned-out  shells 
littering  their  haunts.  So  one  day, 
with  some  misgivings,  we  caught  half- 
a-dozen  fiddlers  and  put  them  in  the 
box.  The  baby  rail,  whose  feathers 
were  just  beginning  to  sprout,  stood 
for  a  moment  regarding  the  strange 
visitors  with  bright-eyed  interest,  while 
his  head,  and  the  small  pointed  stem 
which  would  one  day  sport  a  tail,  jerked 
spasmodically.  The  fiddlers  sidled  off 
to  seek  shelter,  waving  their  formidable 
claws.  Suddenly,  with  a  sort  of  pas- 
sionate impetuosity,  the  raU  threw  him- 
self on  the  nearest  crab.  While  he 
grasped  it  with  one  foot,  two  darting 
twists  of  his  beak  tore  off  the  nippers. 
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The  legs  came  next,  and  when  the  body, 
shorn  of  all  means  of  locomotion,  lay 
helpless,  he  turned  at  once  to  the  next 
crab.  Not  until  every  iiddler  was  at 
his  mercy  did  our  marsh-chick  b^in  to 
tear  off  the  imder  shells  and  peck  out 
the  tender  meat  within.  It  was  a  pretty 
example  of  instinct  or  simple  reasoning. 
'It's  not  every  day  that  one  finds  a  lot 
of  crabs,'  I  fancied  him  thinking;  *I 
must  keep  my  head!  I'm  himgry,  no 
doubt,  but  if  I  stop  to  make  a  meal 
of  the  first,  the  others  will  get  away. 
Better  make  sure  of  them  all.' 

As  time  went  on,  the  young  rail  grew 
to  the  size  of  a  bantam  hen  —  tame, 
impudent,  and  inquisitive.  Though  he 
seemed  perfectly  content  with  his  quar- 
ters, we  decided  at  last  that  he  had  out- 
grown the  box,  and  transferred  him 
to  a  large  covered  aviary  where  we  kept 
our  water-birds:  a  Hutchins  goose,  a 
pair  of  shovellers,  a  cock  widgeon, 
three  pintail,  a  green-winged  teal,  a 
couple  of  ruddies,  and  a  fulvous  tree 
duck.  There  was  a  shallow  pool  in  this  * 
place,  where  the  waterfowl  loved  to 
dabble  and  bathe;  and  the  rail  —  a 
feathered  gamin  if  ever  there  was  one 
—  made  himself  at  home  from  the  first. 
He  was  not  lazy  like  his  friends  the 
ducks,  who  spent  the  warm  hours  of 
the  day  dozing  in  the  sim  on  one  leg, 
with  half-closed  eyes  and  bills  buried 
in  the  feathers  of  their  backs.  The  rail 
was  always  in  motion,  wading  the 
shallows  on  the  lookout  for  tadpoles,  or 
walking  jauntily  through  the  shrub- 
bery, head  and  tail  jerking  in  imison 
with  the  steps.  In  one  respect  he  puz- 
zled me.  Now  and  then,  when  hungry, 
irritated,  or  surprised,  he  uttered  an 
abrupt  grating  cry;  but  though  I  lis- 
tened eagerly,  I  never  once  heard  him, 
while  inhabiting  the  box  or  the  aviary, 
give  the  long  clattering  call  of  his  race. 

In  the  spring,  one  of  my  friends 
trapped  a  number  of  valley  quail;  and 
as  we  were  both  interested  in  breeding 


them  in  captivity,  he  was  good  enough 
to  give  me  a  pair.  I  placed  a  pile  of 
thick  evergreen  boughs  in  the  quietest 
comer  of  the  enclosure,  and  loosed  my 
quail.  To  breed  in  captivity,  wild  birds 
must  have  absolute  quiet;  so  it  was  not 
until  several  weeks  later  that  I  ven- 
tured a  peep  into  the  pile  of  brush. 
There,  in  a  rough  hollow  of  the  earth, 
crudely  lined  with  grass,  lay  a  dozen  or 
more  brown-speckled  ^gsl  One  morn- 
ing later  on,  when  I  came  with  cracked 
com  for  the  birds,  I  saw  the  mother 
quail  slip  into  her  shelter,  followed  by  a 
brood  of  striped  puffs  of  down,  sup- 
ported on  twinkling  legs.  As  they  grew 
older,  the  quail  began  to  bring  her 
young  into  die  open  to  feed,  and  I  had 
opportunity  to  count  the  little  ones 
and  to  observe  that  they  were  decreas- 
ing in  a  fatal  and  mysterious  mann^. 
Rats  and  weasels  were  almost  unknown 
on  our  place,  and  nothing  larger  oould 
gain  admittance  to  the  enclosure;  the 
waterfowl  were  innocent  neighbors  — 
it  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  rail 
might  be  a  murderer.  Then  one  day, 
the  gardener,  who  loved  our  birds  and 
spent  many  an  hour  watching  them 
while  he  puffed  his  short  clay  pipe, 
came  to  me. 

*Do  you  know  what's  killin'  them 
quail?'  he  said;  'it's  that  long-legged 
sneaky  rascal  of  a  water-rail!  I  just 
seen  him  at  it  —  he  grabbed  the  poor 
little  quail  in  his  bill,  run  over  to  the 
water  with  him,  and  held  him  imder 
till  he  was  drowned.  Next  minute  he 
was  eatin'  him!' 

I  went  at  once  to  the  aviary,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  the  barbarian, 
finishing  his  unnatural  meal.  He  had 
gone  too  far  —  we  drove  him  from  his 
Eden  and  closed  the  door  forever  be- 
hind his  jerking  tail,  leaving  him  to 
pick  up  a  living  about  the  farmyard. 
The  rail  glanced  right  and  left.  Th^e 
was  half  an  acre  of  alfalfa,  thick,  green, 
and  tall,  close  by;  true  to  the  genoa- 
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tions  behind  him,  he  ran  straight  for 
this  novel  variety  of  sedge^  disappear- 
ing in  an  instant  among  the  leafy  stems. 
E^ly  next  morning,  as  I  walked  out 
from  the  bam,  I  was  thrilled  to  hear  — 
rolling  with  a  curious  ventriloquistic 
quality  from  the  midst  of  the  clover  — 
the  sunrise  call  of  the  rail!  Something 
had  been  lacking  hitherto;  in  spite  of 
his  air  of  confidence,  this  dweller  in  the 
reed-beds  had  not  been  fully  at  his 
^ase.  Now,  at  last,  in  the  shelter  of  the 
.  tall  lucerne,  he  had  found  courage  to 
announce  his  presence  to  the  world 
about. 

We  saw  him  often  after  that  — 
emerging  at  daybreak  to  feed  among 
the  chickens,  or  to  peer  in  cynically  at 
his  old  companions  —  treading  deli- 
cately, with  an  air  of  wariness,  always 
ready  for  a  run  or  a  flutter  back  to  his. 
green  home.  At  length  he  ceased  to 
appear.  Living  in  the  half-flooded 
alfalfa,  through  which  his  wedge  of  a 
body  could  move  at  uncanny  speed,  he 
was  too  cunning  to  have  been  caught 
by  a  prowling  cat  or  skunk.  I  like  to 
think  that  he  fluttered  ofi*,  some  moon- 
lit night  of  eariy  summer,  to  seek  a 
mate  and  build  a  nest  in  a  marsh  as 
pleasantly  damp  and  malarial  as  the 
heart  of  rail  could  desire. 

n 

A  weakness  for  the  rearing  and  tam- 
ing of  wild  birds  (which  does  not  lessen 
with  the  years)  must  serve  as  my  ex- 
cuse for  digressing  from  the  story  of 
our  day  on  the  lagoon. 

The  sun  was  up  and  meadow  larks 
were  whistling  when  we  arranged  our 
gear  in  the  canoe;  a  moment  later  we 
were  gliding  down  the  creek  with  the 
last  of  the  ebb.  The  salt  marshes  are 
places  of  infinite  and  varied  charm. 
One  feels,  in  these  flat  expanses  of  the 
earth,  traversed  by  a  thousand  arms  of 
the  sea,  purified  by  the  strong  salt 


winds  and  refreshed  by  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tides,  that  one  is  in  touch 
with  the  realities  —  very  close,  perhaps, 
to  the  sources  of  life  itself.  At  dawn, 
when  the  sun  dissipates  the  light  mist 
rising  from  the  creeks,  the  marshes 
are  buoyantly  alive:  fish  leap  in  the 
channels,  shorebirds  whistle  from  the 
flats,  wildfowl  speed  overhead  on  sing- 
ing wings.  At  midday,  when  the  sun  is 
bright  and  the  trade-wind  sweeps  over 
miles  of  swaying  reeds,  the  marshes 
glow  with  color:  blues  of  water  and  sky, 
gold  of  the  sunlight,  the  endless  pale 
green  of  the  sedge.  At  sunset,  as  the 
western  sky  flushes  and  fades  to  dark- 
ness, and  the  land  breeze  sighs  mourn- 
fully among  the  reeds;  when  the  voices 
of  the  birds  are  stilled  and  the  salt 
creeks  steal  wearily  out  to  sea,  then 
the  marshes  bring  a  sense  of  melan- 
choly age  —  a  realization,  at  once  sad- 
dening and  indifferent,  that  life  is  a 
small  thing  before  the  enormous  fact  of 
time. 

Gliding  out  with  the  tide,  we  passed 
the  last  point  of  reeds  and  entered  the 
head  of  the  lagoon,  now  a  thousand- 
acre  plain  of  mud,  cut  by  deep  chan- 
nels leading  to  the  sea.  A  few  willet 
were  feeding  on  the  flats,  probing  the 
mud  with  their  bills  and  running  nim- 
bly from  pool  to  pool;  most  of  their 
kind  —  with  the  plover  and  citflew  — 
had  flown  north  long  since. 

The  flats  at  low  tide  provided  us  with 
bountiful  and  wholesome  food;  we 
knew  their  resources  and  loved  to 
gather  these  salty  harvests.  At  one 
place,  where  a  spring  of  fresh  water 
flowed  from  the  shore,  there  were  beds 
of  small  oysters,  delicate  and  fat.  On  a 
certain  low  island  we  knew  where  to 
find  great  quantities  of  cockles  —  not 
unlike  the  cherry-stone  clam,  and 
delicious  as  they  were  abxmdant.  Li 
the  deeper  pools,  scallops  snapped  and 
swam  about  with  startling  vivacity; 
beside  them  we  often  found  a  species  of 
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giant  clam,  one  of  which  made  a  meal 
for  a  himgry  man.  When  the  flood-tide 
filled  the  chpjmels,  the  water  was  alive 
with  fish:  flounder,  croaker,  ladyfish, 
and  dainty  mullet.  At  night,  when  the 
air  was  still,  and  the  fish  passing  be- 
neath us  were  outlined  in  pale  fire,  we 
knew  where  to  listen  for  the  gasps  of 
the  green  turtles,  floating  in  with  the 
current  to  graze  on  their  pastures  of 


Stopping  at  the  island  to  rake  up  a 
pail  of  cockles,  we  followed  the  channel 
down  to  where  it  joined  the  main 
artery  of  the  lagoon,  which  turned  at 
right  angles  as  it  met  the  barrier,  ran 
three  miles  to  the  north,  separated 
from  the  surf  by  a  hundred  yards  of 
dunes  and  stunted  vegetation,  and 
turned  abruptly  west,  through  the 
breachway,  to  the  Pacific.  The  mud  of 
the  upper  reaches  was  here  replaced  by 
banks  of  white  sand,  shelving  steeply 
to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  fathoms. 
The  waters  of  the  lagoon,  gathered  into 
this  single  deep  and  narrow  vent,  raced 
out  swiftly,  scouring  bottom  and  banks 
—  carrying  with  them  the  impurities 
of  the  night.  The  ebb-tide  was  always 
murky;  but  we  knew  that  in  an  hour 
the  flood  would  b^gin,  a  flow  of  blue 
water  from  the  sea,  so  clear  that  one 
could  watch  each  passing  fish  or  coimt 
the  folds  of  the  bottom's  rufiled  sand. 

Close  to  the  breachway,  where 
breakers  tumbled  on  the  half-exposed 
bar,  and  hair  seals  galloped  clumsily  to 
the  water's  edge  at  our  approach,  we 
beached  the  canoe.  The  corbina  bites 
on  the  tiun  of  the  tide,  and  we  loved 
above  all  things  to  cast  in  the  surf  for 
this  splendid  fish.  The  sim  was  already 
warm  overhead;  we  threw  off  our  few 
clothes,  rigged  rods  and  reels,  and 
strolled  toward  the  outer  beach,  as 
naked  and  nearly  as  brown  as  any  pair 
of  savages.  A  covey  of  the  valley  quail 
which  inhabit  this  waterless  sandspit 
rose  ck»e  ahead  and  drifted  away  like 


ghosts  across  the  dunes.  I  wondered  for 
the  himdredth  time  how  they  could 
exist  without  fresh  water,  unless  the 
fog,  condensing  in  beads  on  every  leaf 
and  coarse  blade  of  grass,  gave  them 
enough. 

I  looked  ahead.  My  brother,  like  any 
healthy  boy  of  eleven,  was  imable  to 
travel  in  a  straight  line;  led  by  the 
keenness  of  his  senses  and  a  fresh  in- 
terest in  everything  about  him,  he  ad- 
vanced like  a  setter  puppy  quartering 
a  field  for  partridge.  Now  he  was  off  to 
one  side,  kneeling  in  the  sand  while  he 
ate  something  with  great  speed  and 
relish.  'Hey,  come  here,' he  called  with 
a  full  mouth;  'the  sand  figs  are  ripe!' 

I  was  only  sixteen;  in  a  mom^it  I 
was  beside  him,  plucking  and  gobbling 
the  delicious  things.  They  grow  on  a 
creeping  vine,  with  thick  fleshy  leaves, 
a  vine  which  thrives  only  in  the  sand 
close  to  salt  water.  The  fruit  is  pear- 
shaped,  the  size  of  a  lai^ge  strawb^ry, 
and  turns  red  when  ripe.  One  plucks  it 
from  the  vine,  puts  the  small  eaid  to 
one's  lips,  and  squeezes.  The  result  is 
a  spoonful  of  juicy  pulp  which  sepa^ 
rates  itsdf  from  the  rind  like  the  inside 
of  a  Concord  grape;  a  pulp  of  delicate 
flavor,  sweet,  and  imlike  that  of  any 
other  fruit.  We  postponed  our  fish- 
ing and  ate  until  the  red  ones  were 
exhausted. 

The  look  of  the  surf  at  the  breach- 
way  told  us  that  the  tide  had  turned: 
the  ebb  has  a  way  of  cutting  the  water 
from  imder  a  breaker,  giving  the  surf  a 
weak  and  bafiled  air.  Once  the  flood 
sets  in,  on  the  other  hand,  the  waves 
break  with  a  smooth  forward  rush, 
each  one  outdistancing  the  one  before. 
The  tide  was  rising  —  it  was  time  to 
b^gin  a  search  for  bait. 

The  corbina,  like  the  coral  polyp,  is 
a  dweller  in  troubled  waters,  passing 
his  life  in  the  frothy  turmoil  of  the  surf. 
For  food.  Nature  has  provided  him  with 
the  sand-crab,  a  creature  like  an  over- 
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grown  woodlouse,  inhabiting  the  zone 
of  sand  washed  by  the  advancing  and 
receding  waves.  It  lies  buried  in  the 
wet  sand,  its  antennse  protruding  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  above  the  surface, 
on  the  lookout  for  the  minute  organic 
particles  on  which  it  feeds.  As  a  wave 
retreats,  you  can  see  where  they  hide 
by  hundreds;  the  rush  of  water,  parted 
by  the  tiny  stiff  antennee,  etching 
scores  of  little  V's  on  the  sand.  A 
dozen  or  more  are  often  left  exposed, 
crawling  and  tumbling,  in  frantic  haste 
to  bury  themselves.  No  creature  I 
have  seen  —  not  even  the  armadillo  in 
soft  earth  —  can  dig  faster  (in  propor- 
tion to  its  size)  than  the  sand-crab. 
One  moment  it  lies  tumbling  and  ex- 
posed, in  manifest  anxiety  that  the 
advancing  wave  may  wash  it  forever 
from  its  colony.  Down  goes  its  head; 
the  legs  b^in  to  dig,  and  next  moment 
it  sinks  magically  out  of  sight.  From 
time  to  time  the  sand-crab  sheds  its 
armor  —  a  tough  shell,  curved  like  the 
back  of  a  beetle — and  retires  to  grow 
a  new  and  larger  suit.  At  this  period, 
enfeebled  by  the  shock  of  change,  it 
finds  its  strength  inadequate  to  the 
boisterous  life  of  the  surf,  and  seeks 
refuge  at  the  limit  of  damp  sand,  close 
to  high-water  mark,  where  there  is 
moisture  enough,  without  the  wash 
and  buffeting  of  the  waves.  Deeply 
buried  for  the  sake  of  greater  quiet,  its 
hiding-place  is  marked  by  a  tiny  hole. 
At  such  times,  if  by  mischance  a  wave 
at  high  tide  exposes  the  unfortunate, 
it  forms  the  chief  delicacy  of  the  cor- 
bina  bill-of-fare. 

I  baited  my  hook  with  a  jri^ce  de  ri- 
sidance  of  this  description,  waded  into 
the  undertow,  and  cast  out  beyond  the 
first  line  of  breakers.  Two  hundred 
yards  down  the  beach,  my  brother, 
ridiculously  expert  for  his  years,  stood 
up  to  his  waist  in  the  surf —  a  small 
buff  human  creature,  perfectly  ade- 
quate and  at  home.   The  long  Pacific 


swell,  unimpeded  in  its  thousand- 
league  course,  swung  in  to  die  on  these 
lonely  beaches,  hissing  as  it  withdrew 
from  the  firm  rampart  of  the  sands. 
Each  glassy  sea  reared  as  the  »water 
shallowed  beneath  it,  curved  forward 
without  a  sound,  seemed  to  hang  for  an 
instant,  —  a  cool  blue  cavern,  arched 
and  motionless,  —  and  broke  with  the 
splitting  report  of  cannon.  Several 
times,  as  a  wave  rose  high  above  the 
surroxmding  sea,  I  caught  glimpses  of 
fish  suspended  in  these  walls  of  clear 
water,  illuminated  by  light  from  before 
and  behind  —  revealed  as  if  frozen  in 
masses  of  blue  ice. 

Unbalanced  by  the  pull  of  the  xmder- 
tow,  I  raised  my  foot  incautiously  and 
set  it  down  on  something  slippery  and 
quivering  with  life.  A  thrill  of  pain  — 
I  had  stepped  on  a  sting-ray  which  had 
defended  itself  in  the  only  way  it  knew. 
My  foot  came  up  streaming  blood,  but 
I  had  been  fortunate;  the  bony  weapon 
had  only  grazed  me.  This  ray  carries 
his  spear  lightly  attached  to  a  slender 
and  muscular  tail,  whipped  over  his 
back  like  lightning  when  he  strikes. 
The  sting  itself  is  sometimes  six  inches 
long  (in  the  case  of  the  big  rat-tails), 
sharp,  flattened,  armed  with  a  row  of 
wicked  barbs  on  either  side.  When  the 
wound  is  deep  and  the  fish  lashes  out 
to  free  himself,  the  sting  is  apt  to  break 
off  in  place.  Then  pity  the  victim.  A 
painful  amoimt  of  cutting  is  required 
to  extract  the  barbed  bone;  not  in- 
frequently a  kind  of  blood-poison- 
ing results  —  probably  from  the  slime 
adhering  to  the  bone. 

I  bound  a  handkerchief  about  the 
scratch  and  went  on  with  my  fishing, 
taking  care  to  shufile  my  feet  along  the 
bottom.  Presently  there  was  a  sharp 
tug  at  my  line:  the  characteristic  strike 
of  the  corbina.  I  had  him  —  a  power- 
ful and  dogged  fighter.  Ten  minutes 
later  he  lay  gleaming  in  the  shallows. 
I  shouted  to  my  brother,  who  ceased 
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his  sport  and  came  toward  me,  with  a 
brace  of  silver  fish  hanging  from  one 
hand. 

The  wind  was  rising.  Out  on  the 
Bay  of  All  Saints,  the  water,  rufiled  by 
a  steady  breeze  from  the  northwest, 
changed  to  a  brighter  and  deeper  blue. 
The  sand  whispered  as  it  began  to 
move,  moulding  itself  into  new  pat* 
terns  for  the  day.  We  chose  a  hollow 
in  the  dunes  for  our  camping-place.  I 
gathered  wood  and  built  a  fire,  while 
my  brother  scaled  and  cleaned  the 
fidi,  and  dug  a  hole  in  the  sand  in  which 
to  bake  them.  Wrapped  in  layers  of 
damp  paper,  laid  over  a  bed  of  coals, 
and  covered  with  heated  sand,  the 
largest  of  our  corbina  cooked  while  we 
ate  a  pailful  of  steamed  cockles.  Baked 
in  this  manner,  which  does  not  allow 
the  juices  to  dry  out,  the  corbina  is  a 
noble  fish.  We  did  him  justice,  for  our 
appetites,  like  our  digestions,  might 
have  been  envied  by  a  shark. 

ni 

We  lay  on  the  warm  slope  of  a  dune, 
content  to  gaze  in  silence  at  the  scene 
we  loved.  Prom  cape  to  guardian  cape 
not  a  sail  dotted  the  fifteen-mile  ex- 
panse of  the  bay;  no  sign  of  man  or  his 
handiwork  marred  the  long  curve  of 
the  shore.  Gulls,  with  snowy  breasts 
and  backs  of  slate-blue,  veered  and 
tacked  above  the  surf.  Lines  of  brown 
pelicans,  in  close  formation,  traveled 
southward,  returning  from  fishing,  for 
a  siesta  on  their  rocky  roosts.  They 
manoeuvred  with  the  precision  of 
troops  at  drill,  each  flock  following  a 
gray  old  leader,  wise  in  the  lore  of  the 
air.  Flap,  flap,  flap,  went  their  wings 
in  perfect  xmison;  then,  ^  if  a  silent 
command  had  been  given,  the  motion 
ceased  —  the  flock  sailed  forward  on 
rigid  wings.  Sometimes,  when  a  young 
bird  in  the  rear  was  a  second  late  in 
catching  the  time,  one  fancied  that  the 


leader  turned  his  head  for  a  backward 
glance  of  disapproval. 

My  brother  touched  me,  pointing  to 
the  sand  between  us.  I  saw  a  circular 
pit,  in  the  shape  of  an  invaled  cone, 
the  perfection  of  its  form  showing  it  to 
be  the  trap  of  an  ant  lion.  This  little 
creature,  whose  scientific  name  I  do  not 
know,  has  the  air  of  a  small  heavily 
built  spider;  with  a  pair  of  strong  nip- 
ping arms  and  powerful  l^s  for  digging. 
He  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  pit,  loosely 
covered  with  sand,  awaiting  the  prey 
which  comes  slipping  and  struggling 
down  the  steep  slope.  While  we  watch- 
ed, a  minute  red  ant,  of  the  kind  which 
inhabits  the  dimes,  wandered  to  the 
edge  of  the  trap,  looked  over,  slipped, 
pawed  frantically  with  his  hind  legs, 
and  was  lost.  Down  he  went  in  a 
flurry  of  sliding  grains;  there  were  signs 
of  life  at  the  small  end  of  the  fiumel  — 
a  sinister  stir.  The  ant  lost  his  footing 
entirely,  and  rolled  head  over  heels  to 
the  bottom.  A  pair  of  homy  nippers, 
emerging  from  the  sand,  seized  him, 
and  there  ensued  a  small  tragedy,  over 
which  it  is  best  to  draw  the  veil. 

Lulled  by  the  warmth,  and  drowsy 
with  the  salt  air,  we  fell  asleep.  The 
sun  was  low  over  the  Pacific  when  I 
awoke;  the  tide  had  turned  long  since, 
and  the  cool  of  evening  was  in  the  air. 
On  the  southern  promontory  the  gorges 
were  filling  with  mauve  shadows,  of  the 
evasive  quality  named  by  the  Chinese 
*the  color  of  distant  nature.'  The 
wind  had  died  away,  leaving  the  air 
marvelously  clear;  half-way  out  on  the 
cape  we  could  see  every  seam  and 
cranny  of  the  strange  spires  of  nx^k 
called  the  Three  Marys.  They  stood 
in  the  sea,  encircled  by  rings  of  foam, 
at  the  base  of  black  volcanic  cliffs. 
Our  cattle  ranged  on  the  roUing  land 
above. 

I  knew  the  place  well,  for  it  had  a  bad 
name.  Many  years  before,  my  father 
had  built  a  road  to  the  end  of  the 
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cape,  passing  close  to  the  Three  Marys. 
There  was  difficulty  in  getting  by  this 
place.  One  day,  while  the  men  were  at 
work  in  broad  daylight,  a  tall  stooping 
man,  dressed  in  black  and  with  a  black 
hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  made  his 
appearance,  walking  rapidly  toward 
the  sea.  He  passed  close  to  the  workers, 
who  dropped  their  tools  to  stare  after 
him,  and  shouted  wamingly  as  he 
neared  the  cliff.  Without  altering  his 
stride  or  turning  his  head  in  answer  to 
the  shouts,  he  reached  the  brink,  step- 
ped off  into  space,  and  was  gone.  The 
incident  caused  a  buzz  of  talk  among 
the  natives.  The  base  of  the  cliffs  was 
searched  without  result,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  smnmit  proved  that  not 
a  ledge  existed  capable  of  giving  foot- 
hold to  a  squirrel.  When  the  same 
thing  occurred  a  few  days  later,  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  place,  a  half-pleasant 
shudder  thrilled  the  people;  but  the 
third  visitation  nearly  stopped  work  on 
the  road.  Since  that  day,  the  haunts  of 
the  eccentric  gentleman  in  black  had 
been  left  severely  alone;  it  was  un- 
thinkable that  a  native  should  pass 
that  way  by  night;  even  by  day,  when 
a  ride  along  the  heights  was  not  to  be 
avoided,  the  rider  might  be  observed 
to  make  furtively  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 
There  was,  in  fact,  something  eerie 
about  the  place,  a  vague  malignancy, 
chilling  even  now  as  I  gazed  across 
miles  of  water  at  its  forbidding  cliffs, 
guarded  by  spires  of  black  rock. 

My  brother  sat  up  suddenly  to  stare 
at  something  bdiind  us  in  the  lagoon. 
I  turned  to  look.  Weaving  back  and 
forth  in  characteristic  aimless  fashion, 
the  dorsal  fin  of  a  shark  cut  the  still 
water  of  the  channel. 

•A  whopper!'  muttered  my  brother 
as  we  sprang  to  our  feet.  In  a  moment 
we  had  launched  the  canoe;  I  stood 
forward  with  the  grains,  a  heavily 
barbed  trident,  fitted  with  a  detach- 
able haft  and  two  hundred  feet  of  line, 
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A  second  glance  at  where  the  fin  tacked 
against  the  ebb  showed  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  visitor  to  the  lagoon,  but  one 
of  the  great  sea-going  sharks  which 
drift  up  from  the  tropics  and  seem 
usually  to  distrust  the  shoal  water 
leading  to  inlets  such  as  oiu^.  He 
moved  with  an  air  of  lazy  insolence, 
propelled  by  slow  and  powerful  stroke 
of  the  tail;  his  manner,  and  the  sight  of 
a  formidable  shadowy  bulk  beneath  the 
fin,  were  not  reassuring. 

As  we  drew  near,  there  was  a  gleam 
in  the  water  beside  us  —  a  small  bright 
fish,  moving  at  a  speed  the  eye  could 
scarcely  follow,  flashed  about  for  an  in- 
stant and  made  off.  A  pilot-fish!  I 
had  often  read  of  them,  but  this  was 
the  first  time  a  shark  important  enough 
to  maintain  a  personal  courier  had  visit- 
ed our  waters.  A  number  of  reasons  why 
we  should  give  up  the  chase  and  return 
to  the  sandpit  flashed  through  my 
mind.  We  were  close  to  the  breachway, 
and  if  struck,  the  shark  would  probably 
make  for  the  broken  water  of  the  bar. 
He  was  capable  of  towing  the  canoe 
for  miles,  and  I  had  no  lance  to  finish 
him,  even  if  we  were  able  to  get  to  close 
quarters.  Above  all,  I  felt  a  sudden 
desire  to  go  ashore.  I  turned  to  my 
brother. 

'No  use,  he's  too  big,'  I  remarked, 
in  a  voice  that  I  hoped  was  casual. 

The  canoe  swung  around  with  a 
rapidity  which  proved  that  the  steers- 
man and  I  were  in  accord.  I  dropped 
the  grains  —  our  paddles  bent  as  they 
dug  into  the  water.  The  fin  disap- 
peared. Next  moment  I  saw  the  shark 
range  alongside,  swimming  easily  about 
a  fathom  deep.  Once  he  turned  on  his 
side  and  seemed  to  glance  up  at  us;  I 
fancied  there  was  a  twinkle  of  malice  in 
his  eye.  Our  canoe  —  a  slap  of  his  tail 
would  have  crushed  it  —  was  fourteen 
feet  long.  From  my  position  forward, 
I  could  see  the  shark's  head  extending 
beyond  the  bow,  and  my  brother  de- 
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clares  to  this  day  that  the  tail  swept 
back  and  forth  several  feet  astern  of  us. 
The  bulk  of  the  fish  was  enormous  — 
he  weighed  a  thousand  pounds  at  least. 
Probably  he  meant  us  no  harm;  per- 
haps neither  shark  nor  pilot-fish  had 
seen  a  small  boat  before,  and  mistook 
our  canoe  for  the  carcass  of  a  large 
fish.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  swim- 
mer would  have  been  in  considerable 
danger;  as  a  rule,  the  long  and  slen- 
der shark  is  harmless  enough,  but  this 
portly  relative  should  be  respected, 
particularly  in  the  muddy  water  of  es- 
tuaries  or  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

We  raced  to  shore  and  sprang  out  on 
the  beach,  a  little  shamefaced  at  our 
retreat,  but  well  content  to  see  the  fin 
reappear,  tacking  out  toward  the  sea. 

The  tide  was  turning.  The  current  in 
the  channel  slackened;  for  a  time  the 
motion  of  the  waters  almost  ceased. 
Then  the  blue  flood  b^an  to  pour  in 
through  the  breachway,  heralded  by 
streaks  of  clear  water  brightening  the 
ebb.  The  turn  of  the  tide  at  the  inlet 
was  not  marked,  as  in  other  places,  by 
a  period  of  absolute  slack.  The  sea 
began  to  rise  on  the  outer  beaches  be- 
fore the  lagoon  was  entirely  emptied; 
the  waves  beat  in  against  the  dying 
ebb,  blue  water  over  brown.  At  first 
the  current  was  murky,  moving  gently 
seaward;  next  moment,  streamers  of 
blue  appeared,  advancing  over  a  dis- 
colored backgroimd;  an  instant  later, 
the  unbridled  flood  took  possession  of 
the  channel. 

This  daily  cleansing  and  purification 
of  the  lagoon  never  failed  to  touch  one's 
imagination.  We  lay  in  silence,  watch- 
ing the  change  while  the  sim  set.  A 
black  head  appeared  in  midstream, 
breathed  a  long  sigh  ending  in  a  gasp, 
and  disappeared.  The  turtle  were  com- 
ing in. 

I  rigged  the  turtle-p^  while  my 
brother  loaded  our  gear  into  the  canoe. 
My  weapon  was  a  small  double  barb  of 


steel,  shaped  like  an  arrowhead  and 
fitted  with  a  socket  into  which  the  end 
of  an  eight-foot  shaft  was  thrust. 
Lashed  to  the  socket  was  one  end  of  a 
heavy  line  which  passed  through  a 
screw-eye  on  the  shaft  and  terminated 
at  a  fiv^^lon  k^,  painted  white, 
ready  to  throw  overboard  in  case  of 
wnergency.  When  a  turtle  was  struck, 
the  keen  little  barb  penetrated  his 
shell,  and  the  pole  fell  from  the  socket, 
leaving  the  line  attached  direct  to  the 
peg. 

We  stole  in  with  the  tide,  my  brother 
propelling  the  canoe  in  silence,  sweep- 
ing his  paddle  forward  without  lifting 
it  from  the  water.  I  stood  in  the  bow, 
the  spear  poised  in  my  right  hand,  the 
coiled  line  in  my  left.  It  was  not  yet 
dark  enough  for  the  sport;  the  turtle 
were  traveling  swiftly,  but  I  made  two 
casts  before  we  reached  the  feeding- 
grounds.  Each  time  the  distance  was 
too  great;  the  big  chelone  slapped  the 
water  with  his  flippers  as  he  dove  for 
safety. 

It  was  dark  when  we  lay  to  ofi*  the 
spring;  a  moonless  night,  dead  calm 
and  warm  —  the  lagoon  aflame  with 
phosphorescence.  The  turtle  were  feed- 
ing on  the  eel-grass  in  three  fathoms  of 
water;  we  heard  their  sighs  all  about 
us,  and  in  the  still  air  we  could  smdl 
their  breath,  strangely  like  the  breath 
of  cattle.  Now  and  then  some  huge  old 
male  rose  from  his  pasture  for  a  long- 
er breathing-space,  gasping  and  mov- 
ing his  flippers  gently  as  he  lay,  half- 
awash,  on  the  surface.  Others  passed 
beneath  us,  too  deep  to  strike,  out- 
lined in  broad  paths  of  flame.  We 
moved  with  the  greatest  caution,  for 
the  green  turtle,  in  spite  of  his  rheumy 
eyes,  sees  well,  and  his  hearing  is  mar- 
velously  acute.  The  least  unfamiliar 
splash  or  knock  against  the  side  of  a 
boat  will  send  him  ofi*  in  panic  Per- 
secuted whenever  he  enters  the  inland 
waters  in  which  he  loves  to  feed,  con- 
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slant  pursuit  has  made  him  wary  as  an 
antelope. 

We  watched  one  broad-backed  patri- 
arch rise  twice  at  the  same  spot  to 
breathe;  perhaps  he  was  a  sentinel,  for 
he  remained  at  the  surface  longer  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  moved  his  head 
continually  as  if  on  the  lookout  for 
danger.  When  at  last  he  dove,  my 
brother  paddled  softly  toward  the  wid- 
ening ripples.  Minute  after  minute  we 
waited,  scarcely  permitting  ourselves 
to  breathe.  An  oval  of  pale  fire  ap- 
peared beneath  the  canoe  —  the  turtle 
broke  water,  gasping  loudly,  close 
ahead.  I  cast  the  spear,  heard  a  clear 
snick  as  it  penetrated  the  leathery 
carapace,  and  felt  the  line  tauten  in 
my  fingers.  The  water  boiled. 

'We've  got  him  I*  I  shouted.  Next 
moment  the  bow  of  the  canoe  was 
jerked  violently  around  and  we  started 
for  the  inlet  at  a  pace  which  left  a 
wake  of  foam. 

The  turtle  made  nothing  of  the 
canoe  or  the  current  against  him;  mile 
after  mile  we  swept  on  at  imabated 
speed  —  west  to  the  main  channel,  and 
north  (behind  the  beach) ,  until  we  could 
see  the  surf  flickering  on  the  bar.  No 
canoe  could  live  in  the  wild  water  ahead, 
but  he  seemed  determined  to  reach  the 
open  sea.  As  we  neared  the  breachway 
I  saw  that  there  was  no  choice  —  we 
should  be  obliged  to  cast  loose.  It  was 
a  melancholy  moment. 

I  raised  the  kog  and  let  it  slip  over- 
board, blaming  myself  a  second  later 


for  not  having  cut  the  line.  The  canoe 
lost  headway  and  my  brother  mutter- 
ed something  unbecoming  his  tender 
years.  We  sat  in  gloomy  silence  while 
the  tide  swung  us  in  toward  home. 

Then  it  was  my  brother's  turn  to 
shout.  The  k^,  released  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  breakers,  was  passing  us, 
glimmering  in  the  starlight  as  it  moved 
in  with  the  flood.  Perhaps  the  turtle 
had  grown  bewildered  at  the  sudden 
relief  from  our  canoe;  at  all  events,  here 
he  was,  and  heading  in  the  way  we 
wished  to  go.  The  pace  was  moderate, 
and  fearing  to  turn  him  again,  we  fol- 
lowed in  his  wake. 

We  beached  him  within  a  mile  of  our 
starting-point,  at  a  place  where  the 
channel  passed  close  inshore.  I  seized 
the  keg  and  managed  to  haul  up  within 
a  few  yards  of  tJie  exhausted  turtle. 
Before  he  could  run  out  with  the  slack, 
my  brother  turned  the  canoe  sharply 
and  I  leaped  out  on  land.  Little  by 
little  we  brought  the  monster  in,  till  he 
lay  thrashing  in  the  shallows;  then, 
grasping  a  flipper  each,  we  turned  him 
on  his  back,  and  a  final  effort  pulled 
him  safely  beyond  high-water  mark. 
To-morrow  we  would  come  down  with 
a  wagon  to  fetch  him;  there  would  be 
rich  steaks  and  a  soup — the  classic 
soup  of  the  Lord  Mayor  —  for  every- 
one at  the  house. 

Our  day  was  finished.  Too  weary  to 
take  the  canoe  with  us,  we  hid  it  in  a 
thicket  of  sumac,  and  trudged  up  the 
long  road  to  the  ranch. 
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Dramatis  PESsoNiC  of  this  Chapter  of  the  Journal 


William  Shakespeare,  the  gray  horse. 
Brave  Horatius,  the  shepherd  dog. 
Isaiah,  a  neighbor's  dog. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  a  cow. 
Mathilde  Plantagenet,  a  pet  calf. 
Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium,  a  crow. 
Thomas  Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus,   a 

most  dear  wood-rat. 
Louis  II,  le  Grand  CondI:,  a  wood-mouse. 
Lucian  Horace  Ovid  Virgil,  a  toad. 


Seven  Years  Old 

Morning  works  is  done  —  and  some 
more  already  too.  There  is  enough 
bark  in  for  to-day  and  to-morrow.  And 
many  kindlings  are  now  in  on  the  floor 
by  the  big  wood-box.  I  had  my  din- 
ner at  the  noontime  and  I  went  into  the 
bam.  There  were  little  sad  sounds  in 
the  stall.  It  was  the  moos  of  Mathilde 
Plantagenet.  Now  I  have  thinks  her 
moos  were  moos  for  some  dinner  at 
noontime.  She  has  breakfast  at  mom- 
itigtime  and  supper  she  has  at  gray- 
light-time.  But  when  noontime  is  come 
Mathilde  Plantagenet  is  here  in  the 
bam,  and  her  mother,  the  gentle  Jer- 
sey cow,  is  away  out  in  the  pasture. 
I  have  thinks  there  is  needs  for  me  to 
take  Mathilde  Plantagenet  from  the 
bam  to  the  pasture  at  noontimes,  so 
she  may  have  her  dinner.  I  go  now  to 
so  do. 

I  did  give  the  latch  of  the  bam  door 
a  slip  back.  Then  I  led  Mathilde 
Plantagenet  out  by  the  little  rope  I  did 
use  to  use  to  lead  Elizabeth  Barrett 

m 


Aphrodite,  the  mother-pig. 
Solomon  Grundy,,  a  pet  pig. 
Anthonya  Mundy,  his  sister. 
Clebcentine,  the  Pl^'mouth  Rode  hoi. 
Minerva,  mother  of  a  brood  of  chickens. 
Menander  Extripides  Theocri- 
tus Thucydides 
Plutarch  Demosthenes 
Sophocles  Diogenes 
Plato  and  Puny,  twin  bats. 


Browning  out  by  when  she  was  a  little 
calf.  We  went  our  way  to  the  pasture- 
bars.  I  did  give  to  one  a  push,  and  it 
made  a  drop  down.  Then  I  gave  two 
more  pushes  and  they  went  drop  downs. 
We  went  on  through  in  between.  It 
took  a  more  long  time  to  flx  up  the 
pasture-bars.  They  have  so  heavy  feels 
when  I  go  to  put  them  back  again. 
When  I  did  have  them  so  put,  we 
made  a  go  on.  We  did  not  have  goes 
far,  for  the  gentle  Jersey  cow  had  sees 
of  our  coming  and  she  came  to  meet  us. 
We  was  glad  to  have  it  so.  I  have 
thinks  Mathilde  Plantagenet  did  have 
most  joy  feels  about  it.  She  did  start 
to  get  her  dinner  from  her  mother  in  a 
quick  way.  Seeing  her  have  her  dinner 
from  her  mother  a  long  time  before  sup- 
per-time did  make  me  to  have  such  a 
big  amount  of  satisfaction  feels. 

The  grandpa  felt  not  so.  There  was 
disturbs  on  his  temper.  He  was  at  our 
house  when  I  was  come  home  from 
leading  Mathilde  Plantagenet  back  to 
the  bam.  The  mamma  did  spank  me 
some  and  some  more.    Now  I  have 
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wonders  why  was  it  the  grandpa  felt 
not  satisfaction  feeb  at  Mathilde  Plan- 
tagenet  having  her  dinner  near  noon- 
time just  like  most  all  other  children. 

After  the  mamma  did  spank  me,  she 
told  me  more  works  to  do,  and  she 
went  with  her  father  to  the  ranch- 
house  to  see  her  mother  that  was  newly 
come  back  from  the  mill  town  where 
she  did  go  early  on  this  morning. 

When  the  more  works  was  done,  I 
went  in  a  quick  soft  way  to  the  woods. 
I  made  little  hops  over  the  bushes  — 
the  little  bushes  —  as  I  did  go  along.  I 
went  along  the  path  until  I  came  near 
unto  the  way  that  does  lead  to  the  big 
old  log  where  is  the  moss-box.  I  hid 
behind  a  tree  when  I  was  almost  come 
there.  I  so  did  to  wait  a  wait  to  see  if 
the  fairies  were  near  about.  I  had  not 
seeing  of  one  about  the  moss-box.  I 
looked  looks  about.  I  looked  looks 
about  the  old  root  by  the  log.  I  turned 
a  big  piece  of  bark  over.  Under  it  was 
something  between  two  layers  of  moss, 
tied  up  with  a  pink  ribbon.  I  felt  glad 
feels.  When  I  did  untie  the  pink  ribbon 
around  the  moss,  there  was  lots  more 
of  pink  ribbons.  They  did  have  little 
cards,  and  the  little  card  on  a  nice  long 
piece  of  pink  ribbon  said  *For  Thomas 
Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus.'  Another 
card  on  a  more  long  piece  did  say  'For 
William  Shakespeare.*  Another  card 
on  a  more  short  piece  did  say  'For  Lars 
Porsena  of  Clusium';  and  there  was  a 
ribbon  for  Brave  Horatius  and  Isaiah 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and 
for  Mathilde  Plantagenet;  and  there 
was  more. 

I  did  take  them  all  in  my  arms,  and 
I  did  go  to  the  mill  in  the  far  woods.  I 
so  went  to  show  all  those  pretty  pink 
ribbons  to  the  man  that  wears  gray 
neckties  and  is  kind  to  mice.  I  did 
show  him  all  the  cards  that  was  on 
than.  He  was  glad.  I  had  seeing  of  the 
^ad  light  in  his  eyes.  He  and  I  —  we 
do  believe  in  fairies.  Near  him  to-day 


was  working  the  man  of  the  long  step 
that  whistles  most  all  of  the  time.  He 
is  a  man  with  an  imderstanding  soul. 
When  Brave  Horatius  did  get  his  leg 
hurt  the  other  day,  this  man  did  wash 
it  and  mentholatum  it  and  he  wrapped 
his  handkerchief  in  rounds  around 
it.  Brave  Horatius  has  likes  for  him, 
too. 

To-day  when  I  did  show  to  the  man 
that  wears  gray  neckties  and  is  kind  to 
mice  all  the  pink  ribbons  the  fairies  did 
bring,  he  did  say  he  thought  the  other 
man  would  like  to  see  Brave  Horatius*s 
new  pink  ribbon  that  he  was  going  to 
wear  to  cathedral  service  come  a  Sun- 
day. And  he  did  have  likes  to  see  it. 
When  I  told  him  how  it  was  brought  by 
the  fairies  to  the  moss-box  by  the  old 
log,  he  said,  *By  golly  —  that's  fine.' 
And  the  man  that  wears  gray  neckties 
and  is  kind  to  mice  gave  me  pats  on  the 
head,  and  I  brought  the  ribbons  back 
to  a  box  where  I  do  keep  things  in  the 
woods. 

Now  I  go  to  talk  with  the  willows 
where  Nonette  flows.  I  am  going  to 
tell  them  about  this  being  the  hom- 
ing day  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  York  in 
1465.  Then  I  am  going  goes  to  tell 
William  Shakespeare  and  Lars  Porsena 
of  Clusium  about  it. 

I  got  Thomas  Chatterton  Jupiter 
Zeus,  and  we  went  to  the  woods. 
Brave  Horatius  did  come  a^foUowing 
after.  And  Louis  H,  le  Grand  Cond6, 
did  ride  in  the  sleeve  of  my  warm  red 
dress.  As  we  did  go  along,  the  leaves  of 
salal  did  make  little  rustles.  They  were 
little  askings.  They  had  wants  to  know 
what  day  this  was.  I  made  stops  along 
the  way  to  tell  them  it  was  the  going- 
away  day  of  Gentile  Bellini  in  1507 
and  Sir  Joshua  Re3aiolds  in  1792  and 
John  Keats  in  1821,  and  the  homing 
day  of  George  Frederick  Handel  in 
1685.  I  have  thinks  they  and  the  tall 
fir  trees  were  glad  to  know. 

Brave  Horatius  barked  a  bark  and 
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we  went  on.  He  looked  a  look  back  to 
see  if  we  were  coming.  Thomas  Chat* 
terton  Jupiter  Zeus  did  cuddle  up  more 
close  in  my  arms.  We  saw  six  birds 
and  I  did  sing  to  Brave  Horatius  the 
bird-song  of  grandp^re  of  roUdet  and 
ortolan  and  bruant  and  Houmeau  and 
ro89ignol  and  iourterelle  and  drcdne  and 
epeiche  and  cygne  and  hirondelle  and 
cdgle  and  ramier  and  tarin  and  rous- 
seroUe  and  hneriUon  and  siUelle.  Brave 
Horatius  and  William  Shakespeare  do 
have  likes  for  that  song.  Sometimes  I 
do  sing  it  to  them  four  times  a  day. 

We  all  did  go  on  until  we  were  come 
near  to  where  were  two  men  of  the  mill 
by  the  far  woods.  They  were  making 
divides  of  a  very  large  log.  They  were 
making  it  to  be  many  short  logs.  There 
was  a  big  saw  going  moves  between. 
One  man  did  push  it  and  one  man  did 
pull  it.  I  went  on.  I  did  look  a  look 
back.  I  had  sees  there  was  a  tall  fern 
growing  by  the  foot  of  one  man,  and  he 
did  have  his  new  overalls  cut  off  where 
they  do  meet  the  boots.  I  wonder  why 
it  is  the  lumber-camp  folk  do  cut  off 
their  overalls  where  they  do  meet  the 
boots.  When  they  so  cut  them  they  get 
fringy  —  and  such  fringes  are  more 
long  than  other  fringes.  I  wonder  why 
it  is  they  so  cut  them  —  it  maybe  is 
because  they  so  want  fringes  about  the 
edge  of  the  legs  of  their  overalls.  I 
would  have  prefers  for  ruffles. 

We  did  go  on.  We  went  a  little  way 
on  and  we  had  sees  of  more  folks  of  the 
camp  by  the  mill  by  the  far  woods.  I 
did  make  a  climb  upon  an  old  tree-root 
to  have  sees  of  them  at  work.  Brave 
Horatius  made  a  jump  up,  and  he  came 
in  a  walk  over  to  where  me  and  Thomas 
Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus  were  sitting. 
We  had  seeing  of  them  all  working.  I 
have  thinks  the  folks  that  live  in  the 
lumber  camps,  they  are  kindly  folks. 
When  they  come  home  from  work  at 
eventime,  I  do  so  like  to  sit  on  a  stump 
and  watch  them  go  by.  They  come  in 


twos  and  threes.  They  do  carry  their 
dinner-pails  in  their  hands.  And  some 
do  whistle  as  they  come.  And  some  do 
talk.  And  some  that  do  see  me  sitting 
on  the  stump  do  come  aside  and  give 
to  me  the  scraps  in  their  dinner-pail& 
Some  have  knowing  of  the  needs  I  do 
have  for  scraps  in  the  nursery  and  tl^ 
hospital.  And  too,  when  they  come 
home  from  work  in  the  far  woods,  the 
men  do  bring  bits  of  moss  and  nice 
velvet  caterpillars  and  little  rocks. 
Some  do.  And  these  they  give  to  me 
for  my •  nature  collections.  And  I  fed 
joy  feeb  all  over.  Brave  Horatius  does 
bark  joy  barks.  He  does  know  and  I  do 
know,  the  folks  that  live  in  the  lum- 
ber camps,  they  are  kindly  folks. 

Most  all  this  afternoon  time  I  have 
been  out  in  the  field  —  the  one  that 
is  nearest  imto  the  woods.  I  have  been 
'  having  talks  with  William  Shakespeare. 
To-day  he  is  not  working  in  the  woods 
with  the  other  horses.  He  is  having  a 
rest  day.  He  was  laying  down  near 
imto  one  of  the  altars  I  have  builded 
for  Saint  Louis.  He  did  lay  there  all  of 
the  afternoon.  Tiredness  was  upon  him. 
I  gave  his  nose  rubs  —  and  his  neck 
and  ears,  too.  And  I  did  tell  him  po^ns 
and  sing  him  songs.  He  has  likes  for  me 
to  so  do.  After  I  did  sing  to  him,  more 
sleeps  did  come  upon  him.  The  breaths 
he  did  breathe  while  he  was  going  to 
sleep  —  they  were  such  long  breaths. 
And  I  gave  imto  him  more  pats  on  the 
nose  and  pats  on  the  neck.  We  are 
chums,  William  Shakespeare  and  me. 
This  evening  I  will  come  again  to  wake 
him.  I'll  come  just  before  supper-time, 
so  he  may  go  in  with  the  other  horses 
to  eat  his  supper  in  the  bam. 

I  did.  Sleeps  was  yet  upon  him.  He 
looked  so  tired  lying  there.  I  went  up 
to  pat  his  front  I^,  but  it  was  stiff.  I 
patted  him  on  the  nose — and  his  noee, 
it  was  so  cold.  I  called  him,  but  he  did 
not  answer.    I  said  again,  'William 
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Shakespeare,  don't  you  hear  me  call- 
ing?' but  he  did  not  answer.  I  have 
tliLiks  he  is  having  a  long  rest,  so  he 
will  have  ready  feeb  to  pull  the  heavy 
poles  on  to-morrow.  I  now  go  goes  to 
tell  the  man  that  wears  gray  neckties 
and  is  kind  to  mice  about  William 
Shakespeare  having  all  this  rest  day, 
and  how  he  has  sleeps  in  the  field  with 
the  pink  ribbon  around  his  neck  that 
the  fairies  did  bring.  Thomas  Chat- 
terton  Jupiter  Zeus  is  going  goes  with 
me.  We  will  wait  on  the  stump  by  that 
path  he  does  follow  when  he  comes 
home  from  work  at  eventime. 

We  are  come.  back.  The  man  that 
wears  gray  neckties  and  is  kind  to  mice 
did  go  with  us  to  see  William  Shakes- 
peare having  his  long  sleep  there  in  the 
fidd  by  the  altar  of  Saint  Louis.  Now 
I  do  have  imderstanding.  My  dear 
IW^lliam  Shakespeare  will  no  more  have 
wake-ups  again.  Rob  Ryder  cannot 
give  him  whippings  no  more.  He  has 
gone  to  a  long  sleep  —  a  very  long 
sleep.  He  just  had  goes  because  tired 
feels  was  upon  him.  I  have  so  lonesome 
feels  for  him,  but  I  am  glad  that  Rob 
•-Ryder  cannot  whip  him  now  no  more. 
I  have  covered  him  over  with  leaves. 
To  find  enough  I  went  to  the  far  end  of 
the  near  woods.  I  gathered  them  into 
my  apron.  Sometimes  I  could  hardly 
see  my  way  because  I  just  could  not 
keep  from  crying.  I  have  such  lone- 
some feels.  William  Shakespeare  did 
have  an  imderstanding  soul.  And  I 
have  knows  his  soul  will  not  have  for- 
gets of  the  willows  by  the  singing  creek. 
Often  I  will  leave  a  message  there  on  a 
leaf  for  him.  I  have  thinks  his  soul  is 
not  far  gone  away.  There  are  little  blue 
fiawrs  a-blooming  where  he  did  lay  him 
down  to  sleep. 

To-day  we  did  christen  Solomon 
Grundy.  He  was  homed  a  week  ago 
yesterday  on  Monday.  That's  why  we 
did  name  him  Solomon  Grundy.  And 


this  being  Tuesday,  we  did  christen 
him,  for  in  the  rhyme,  the  grandpa  does 
sing  to  the  children  about  Solomon 
Grundy  being  christened  on  Tuesday. 
Yesterday  I  made  him  a  christening 
robe  out  of  a  new  dish-towel  that  was 
flapping  in  the  wind.  But  the  aunt  had 
no  appreciation  of  the  great  need  of  a 
christening  robe  for  Solomon  Grundy. 
And  my  ears  were  slapped  until  I 
thought  my  head  would  pop  open,  but 
it  did  n't.  It  just  ached.  Last  night 
when  I  went  to  bed  I  prayed  for  the 
ache  to  go  away.  This  morning,  when 
I  woke  up,  it  had  gone  out  the  window. 
I  did  feel  good  feels  from  my  nightcap 
tp  my  toes.  I  thought  about  the  chris- 
tening, and  early  on  this  morning, 
before  I  yet  did  eat  my  breakfast,  I 
went  out  the  window  that  the  ache 
went  out  in  the  night.  I  went  from  the 
window  to  the  pig-pen. 

I  climbed  into  the  pig-pen.  I  crawled 
on  my  hands  and  knees  back  under  the 
shed  where  he  and  his  sisters  five  and 
his  little  brother  were  all  having  break- 
fast from  their  mother.  I  gently  did 
pull  away  by  his  hind  legs,  from  among 
all  those  dear  baby-pigs,  him  who  had 
the  most  curl  in  his  tail.  I  took  him  to 
the  pump  and  piunped  water  on  him  to 
get  every  speck  of  dirt  off.  He  squealed 
because  the  water  was  cold.  So  I  took 
some  of  the  warm  wat^  the  mamma 
was  going  to  wash  the  milkpans  in,  and 
I  did  give  him  a  warm  bath  in  the  wash- 
pan.  Then  he  was  the  pinkiest  white 
pig  you  ever  saw.  I  took  the  baby's  tal- 
cum-powder can  and  I  shook  it  lots  of 
times  all  over  him.  When  the  powder 
sprinkled  in  his  eyes  he  did  object  with 
a  r^ular  baby-pig  squeak.  And  I 
climbed  right  out  the  bedroom  window 
with  him,  because  the  mamma  heard 
his  squeak  and  she  was  coming  fast. 
I  did  go  to  the  bam  in  a  hurry,  for  in 
the  bam  yesterday  I  did  hide  the 
christening  robe.  When  I  reached  the 
top  of  the  hay  I  stopped  to  put  it  on 
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Solomoil  Grundy.  Then  we  proceeded 
to  the  cathedral. 

A  little  ways  we  did  go,  and  I  remem- 
bered how  on  the  homing  day  of  him  I 
did  ask  that  grand  fir  tree,  Good  King 
Eklward  I,  to  be  his  god-father.  And 
that  smalls  fir  tree  growing  by  his 
side  —  the  lovely  Queen  Eleanor  of 
Castile  —  I  did  ask  to  be  his  god- 
mother. We  went  aside  from  the  path 
that  leads  unto  the  cathedral.  We 
went  another  way.  We  went  adown 
the  lane  to  where  dwell  Good  King  Ed- 
ward I  and  the  lovely  Queen  Eleanor. 
And  there  beside  them  Solomon  Grun- 
dy was  christened.  They  who  were 
present  at  the  christening  were  these 
—  Saint  Louis  and  Charlemagne  and 
Hugh  Capet  and  King  Alfred  and  Theo- 
dore Rooseveltand  William  Wordsworth 
and  Homer  and  Cicero  and  BraveHora^ 
tius  and  Isaiah.  These  last  two  did  ar- 
rive in  a  hurry  in  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
vice. Being  dogs  with  understanding 
souls,  they  did  realize  the  sacredness  of 
the  occasion,  and  they  stood  silent  near 
Charlemagne.  When  we  got  most  to 
the  end  of  the  service,  just  at  that  very 
solemn  moment  while  I  was  waiting 
for  Good  King  Edward  and  his  lovely 
Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile  to  bestow  their 
blessing  upon  the  white  head  of  the 
babe,  he  gave  a  squeal  — just  the  kind 
of  a  squeal  all  baby-pigs  give  when 
they  are  wanting  their  dinner.  After 
the  naming  of  him,  I  placed  around  his 
neck  a  little  wreath  that  I  made  in  the 
evening  yesterday  for  him.  Then  I  did 
sing  softly  a  hymn  to  the  morning  and 
came  again  home  to  the  pig-pen  with 
Solomon  Grundy. 

When  I  got  to  the  comer  of  the  bam, 
I  pulled  off  his  christening  robe.  I  did 
hide  it  again  in  the  hay.  Then  I  climb- 
ed into  the  pig-pen.  I  did  say  the  Lord's 
prayer  softly  over  the  head  of  Solomon 
Grundy.  After  I  said  Amen  I  did  poke 
him  in  among  all  his  sisters  and  near 
unto  his  mother.    Aphrodite  gave  a 


grunt  of  satisfaction;  also  did  Solomon 
Grundy.  I  went  to  the  house.  I  climb- 
ed in  the  window  again.  I  took  off  my 
nightcap  and  my  nightgown.  I  did  geft 
dressed  in  a  quick  way.  The  little  girl 
was  romping  in  the  bed.  I  helped  her 
to  get  her  clothes  on.  Then  we  went  to 
the  kitchen  for  our  breakfast. 

The  mamma  was  in  the  cellar.  She 
did  hear  me  come  into  the  kitchen.  She 
came  in.  With  her  came  a  kindling  and 
a  hazel  switch.  After  she  did  spank  me, 
she  told  me  to  get  the  mush  for  the 
little  girl's  breakfast.  It  was  in  a  ket- 
tle. I  spooned  it  out  into  a  blue  dish 
that  came  as  premium  in  the  box  of 
mush  when  they  brought  it  new  from 
the  mill  town.  After  we  did  eat  our 
mush  and  drink  our  milk,  the  mamma 
told  me  to  clear  the  table  and  go  tend 
chickens.  I  carried  feed  to  them.  I 
scattered  it  in  shakes.  The  chickens 
came  in  a  quick  way.  Fifteen  of  those 
chickens  I  did  give  names  to,  but  it's 
hard  to  tell  some  of  them  apart.  Most 
of  them  have  about  the  same  number  of 
speckles  on  them. 

I  counted  all  the  chickens  that  were 
there.  There  weren't  as  many  theie 
as  ought  to  be  there.  Some  came  not 
These  were  the  hens  setting  in  the 
chicken-house.  I  went  in.  I  lifted 
them  off.  They  were  fidgety  and  fluffy 
and  ducky.  I  did  carry  them  out  to 
the  feed.  While  they  were  eating 
breakfast  I  coimted  their  ^gs.  I  made 
a  discovery.  Minerva  had  n't  as  many 
^gs  as  the  others.  That  meant  she 
would  n't  have  as  many  children  as  the 
others  would  have.  I  did  b^in  to  feel 
sorry  about  that,  because  already  I  had 
picked  out  names  for  her  fifte^i  child- 
ren and  there  in  her  nest  there  were 
only  twelve  ^gs.  I  did  n't  know  what 
to  do,  and  then  I  had  a  think  what  to 
do.  I  did  it.  I  took  an  ^gg  from  each 
nest  of  the  three  other  setting  hens. 
That  fixed  things. 

Then  I  thought  I  would  go  on  an 
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exploration  trip  and  to  the  nursery, 
and  there  I  would  give  the  folks  a  talk 
on  geology.  But  then  the  mamma 
called  me  to  scour  the  pots  and  pans. 
That  is  something  I  do  not  like  to  do  at 
all.  So  all  the  time  I'm  scouring  them 
I  keep  saying  lovely  verses  —  that 
helps  so  much  —  and  by-and-by  the 
pots  and  pans  are  all  clean. 

After  that  all  day  the  mamma  did 
have  works  for  me  to  do.  There  was 
more  wood  to  bring  in.  There  was  steps 
to  scrub.  There  was  cream  to  be 
shaked  into  butter.  There  was  raking 
to  do  in  the  yard.  There  was  carpets 
strings  to  sew  together.  In-between 
times  there  was  the  baby  to  tend.  And 
all  the  time  all  day  long  I  did  have 
longings  to  go  on  exploration  trips. 
The  fields  were-  calling.  The  woods 
were  calling.  I  h^rd  the  wind.  He  was 
making  music  in  the  forest.  It  was  soft 
music;  it  was  low.  It  was  an  echo  of  the 
songs  the  flowers  were  singing.  Even 
if  there  was  much  works  to  do,  hear- 
ing the  voices  helped  me  to  get  the 
works  done  in  the  way  they  ought  to  be 
done. 

The  most  hurry  time  of  all  was  the 
time  near  eventime,  for  there  was  go- 
ing to  be  company  to  eat  at  the  table. 
The  mamma  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
supper.  So  I  helped  her.  She  only  had 
time  to  give  one  shake  of  salt  to  the 
potatoes,  so  I  gave  them  three  more. 
She  did  not  have  time  to  put  sauce  on 
the  peas,  so  I  flavored  them  with  lemon 
extract,  for  the  mamma  is  so  fond  of 
lemon  flavoring  in  lemon  pies.  When 
she  made  the  biscuits,  she  was  in  such 
a  hurry  she  forgot  to  set  them  on  a 
box  back  of  the  stove  for  an  airing,  as 
usual,  before  putting  them  in  the  oven. 
Being  as  she  forgot  to  do  it,  while  she 
was  in  the  cellar  to  get  the  butter,  I  did 
take  the  pan  of  biscuits  out  of  the  oven 
and  put  them  under  the  stove  so  they 
would  not  miss  their  usual  airing. 
Then  I  did  go  to  the  wood-shed  for 


more  wood.  When  I  did  put  it  in  the 
wood-box  the  mamma  reached  over 
for  me.  She  shook  me.  She  spanked 
me  with  her  hand  and  the  hair-brush 
and  the  pancake-turner.  Then  she 
shoved  me  out  the  door.  She  said  for 
me  to  get  out  and  stay  out  of  her  way. 
I  came  here  to  the  bara.  I  sit  here 
printing.  In-between  times  I  stretch 
out  on  the  hay.  Lfeel  tired  and  sore  all 
over.  I  wonder  for  .what  it  was  the 
mamma  gave  me  that  spanking.  I  have 
tried  so  hard  to  help  her  to-day.  Solo- 
mon Grundy  is  grunting  here  beside 
me.  I  went  by  and  got  him  as  I  came 
along.  Here  on  the  hay  I  showed  to  him 
the  writings  in  the  two  books  my 
Angel  Father  and  Angel  Mother  made 
for  me.  These  books  are  such  a  com- 
fort, and  when  I  have  them  right  along 
with  me.  Angel  Father  and  Angel 
Mother  do  seem  nearer.  I  did  bow  my 
head  and  ask  my  guardian  angel  to  tell 
them  there  in  heaven  about  Solomon 
Grundy  being  christened  to-day.  Then 
I  drew  him  up  closer  to  my  gingham 
apron  and  I  patted  him  often.  And  some 
of  the  pats  I  gave  to  him  were  for  the 
lovely  Peter  Paul  Rubens  that  used  to 
be.  And  the  more  pats  I  gave  Solomon 
Grundy  the  closer  he  snuggled  up  be- 
side me.  To-night  I  shall  sing  to  him  a 
lullaby  song  as  I  cuddle  him  up  all 
snowy  white  in  his  christening  robe 
before  I  take  him  out  to  his  mother 
Aphrodite  in  the  pig-pen. 

I  now  have  a  bottle  with  a  nipple  on 
it  for  Solomon  Grundy.  But  he  won't 
pay  much  attention  to  it.  He  has  pre- 
fers to  get  his  dinner  from  his  mother 
Aphrodite  out  in  the  pig-pen. 

After  he  so  did  have  his  dinner  to- 
day, and  after  my  morning  works  were 
done  and  I  did  have  that  hen  started  on 
a  set.  That  hen  had  wants  to  set  so 
much,  I  did  have  an  awful  time  getting 
her  ofl*  the  nest  at  feeding-time.  I  had 
thinks  I  would  set  her  myself,  being 
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as  the  mamma  does  n't  want  to  bother 
about  it.  I  had  thinks  I  would  put 
three  eggs  imder  her  to-day  and  tluree 
more  when  comes  to-morrow  and  three 
on  the  next  day  and  three  on  the  next. 
That  will  give  her  a  good  setting  of  Qggs 
to  start  on. 

To-day,  after  I  so  did  have  her  start- 
ed on  a  set  with  three  eggs,  then  I  went 
to  visit  Dear  Love.  I  did  cuddle  up 
Solomon  Grundy  in  one  arm  and 
Thomas  Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus  in  the 
other  arm.  And  so  we  went  to  visit 
Dear  Love.  Solomon  Grundy  wore  his 
christening  robe  and  he  looked  very 
sweet  in  it.  I  gave  him  a  nice  warm 
bath  before  we  did  start  so  as  to  get 
all  the  pig-pen  smells  off.  Sometimes 
smells  do  get  in  that  pig-pen  though  I 
do  give  it  brush-outs  every  day,  and  I 
do  carry  old  leaves  and  bracken  ferns 
and  straws  in  for  beds  for  Aphrodite. 
After  I  did  give  Solomon  Grundy  his 
bath  I  did  dust  talcum  powder  over 
him.  I  was  real  careful  not  to  get  any 
in  his  eyes.  As  we  did  go  along  I  did 
sing  to  them  a  lullaby  about  Nonette 
and  Saint  Firmin,  and  more  I  did  sing 
about  Iraouaddy. 

We  went  on.  Then  I  did  tell  them 
about  the  beautiful  love  the  man  of  the 
long  step  that  whistles  most  all  of  the 
time  does  have  for  the  pensie  girl  with 
the  far-away  look  in  her  eyes.  But  he 
is  afraid  to  tell  her  about  it  —  Sadie 
M cKinzie  says  he  is.  Sadie  McKinzie 
says  he  is  a  very  shy  man.  Thomas 
Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus  did  go  to 
sleeps  while  I  was  telling  them  about 
it,  and  Solomon  Grundy  did  grunt  a 
little  grunt.  It  was  a  grunt  for  more 
songs.   So  I  did  sing  to  him,  — 

'  Did  he  smile*  his  work  to  see  ? 

Did  he  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee  ?' 

He  had  likes  for  that  song  and  he 
grunted  a  grunt  with  a  question  in  it. 
So  I  did  sing  him  some  more:  'Indeed 
he  did,  Solomon  Grundy,  indeed  he  did. 
And  the  hairs  of  thy  baby  head  —  they 


are  numbered.'  Soon  I  shall  be  count- 
ing them  to  see  how  many  they  are. 

To-day  was  a  very  stormy  day  — 
more  rainy  than  other  stormy  days. 
So  we  had  cathedral  service  on  the  hay 
in  the  bam.  Mathilde  Plantagenet  was 
below  us  in  her  stall,  and  she  did  moo 
moos  while  I  did  sing  the  choir  service. 
Plato  and  Pliny,  the  two  bats,  hung  on 
the  rafters  in  a  dark  comer.  Lars  Por- 
sena  of  Clusium  perched  on  the  back  of 
Brave  Horatius.  Thomas  Chatterton 
Jupiter  Zeus  sat  at  my  feet  and  munch- 
ed leaves  while  I  said  prayers.  Ludan 
Horace  Ovid  Virgil  was  on  my  right 
shoulder,  and  Louis  II,  le  Grande 
Cond6,  was  on  my  left  shoulder —  part 
of  the  time.  Then  he  did  crawl  in  my 
sleeve  to  have  a  sleep.  Solomon  Grrundy 
was  asleep  by  my  side  in  his  christ^ung 
robe  —  and  a  sweet  picture  he  was  in 
it.  On  my  other  side  was  his  littTe  sis- 
ter Anthonya  Mimdy,  who  has  not  got 
as  much  curl  in  her  tail  as  Solomon 
Grundy. 

Clementine,  the  Plymouth  Rock  hen, 
was  late  come  to  service.  She  came  up 
from  the  stall  of  the  gentle  Jersey  cow 
just  when  I  was  through  singing  *Ho- 
sanna  in  excelsis.*  She  came  and  perch- 
ed on  the  back  of  Brave  Horatius  — 
back  of  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium.  Then 
I  said  more  prayers  and  Brave  Hora- 
tius did  bark  Amen.  When  he  so  did, 
Clementine  tiunbled  off  his  back.  She 
came  over  by  me.  I  had  thinks  it  would 
be  nice  if  her  pretty  gray  feathers  was 
blue.  I  gave  her  a  gentle  pat  and  then  I 
did  bogin  the  talk  service.  I  did  use  for 
my  text  'Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  Grod.'  And  all  of  the 
time  the  raindrops  did  make  little  joy 
patters  on  the  roof.  They  was  coming 
down  from  the  sky  in  a  quick  way. 

To-day  I  went  not  to  school.  For  a 
long  time  after  breakfast  the  mamma 
did  have  me  to  cut  potatoes  hito  pieces. 
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To-night  and  to-moirow  night  the 
grown-ups  will  plant  the  pieces  of  pota- 
toes I  cut  to-day.  Then  by-and-by  — 
after  some  long  time  —  the  pieces  of 
potato  with  eyes  on  them  will  have 
baby  potatoes  imder  the  ground.  Up 
above  the  ground  they  will  be  growing 
leaves  and  flowers.  O^e  must  leave  an 
eye  on  every  piece  of  pofbto  one  plants 
in  the  ground  to  grow.  It  won't  grow 
if  you  don't.  It  can't  see  how  to  grow 
without  its  eye.  All  day  to-day  I  did  be 
careful  to  leave  an  eyp  on  every  piece. 
And  I  did  have  meditations  about  what 
things  the  eyes  of  potatoes  do  see  there 
in  the  ground.  I  have  thinks  they  do 
have  seeing  of  black  velvet  moles  and 
large  earthworms  that  do  get  short  in 
a  quick  way.  And  potato  flowers  above 
the  ground  do  see  the  doings  of  the 
fidd  —  and  maybe  they  do  look  away 
and  see  the  willows  that  grow  by  the 
singing  creek.  I  do  wonder  if  potato- 
plants  do  have  longings  to  dabble  their 
toes.  I  have  supposes  they  do,  just  like 
I  do.  Being  a  potato  must  be  interest 
—  specially  the  having  so  many  eyes. 
I  have  longings  for  more  eyes.  There 
is  so  much  to  see  in  this  world  all 
about.  Every  day  I  do  see  beautiful 
things  everywhere  I  do  go. 

To-day  it  was  near  eventime  —  the 
time  I  did  have  all  those  potatoes  ready 
for  plants.  Then  I  did  go  to  see  Solo- 
mon Grundy  in  the  pig-pen.  I  did  take 
a  sugar-lump  in  my  apron  pocket  for 
his  dear  mother.  Aphrodite.  She  had 
appreciations  and  well  looks.  But  the 
looks  of  Solomon  Grundy  —  they  were 
not  well  looks.  He  did  lay  so  still  in  a 
quiet  way.  I  gave  to  him  three  looks. 
I  felt  a  liunp  come  in  my  throat.  His 
looks  they  were  so  different. 

I  made  a  run  for  the  wood-box  — 
the  wood-box  I  did  bring  before  for  the 
getting-in  of  Brave  Horatius  to  service 
in  the  pig-pen.  I  did  step  on  it  in  get- 
ting Solomon  Grundy  out  of  the  pig- 
pen. I  did  have  fears  if  I  did  it  in  jumps 


as  I  always  do,  the  jumps  might  bother 
the  feelings  of  Solomon  Grundy.  So  I 
did  have  needs  for  that  box.  It  is  such 
a  help.  Every  time  I  do  get  a  place 
fixed  in  the  pig-pen  so  some  of  the  pigs 
can  get  out  to  go  to  walks  and  to  go  to 
the  cathedral  service,  the  grown-ups 
at  the  ranch-house  do  always  .fix  the 
boards  back  again.  So  a  box  is  helps  to 
get  the  little  pigs  that  are  n't  too  big 
over  the  top. 

When  I  did  have  Solomon  Grundy 
over  the  top,  I  did  cuddle  him  up  m 
my  gray  calico  apron.  I  have  thinks  he 
does  like  the  blue  one  best.  But  to-day 
he  had  not  seeings  it  was  n't  the  blue 
one  I  had  on.  He  did  not  give  his  baby 
squeaks.  He  was  only  stUIness.  I  did 
have  fears  that  sickness  was  upon  him. 
He  has  lost  that  piece  of  asafiditee  I 
did  tie  around  his  neck  the  other  day. 
That  was  the  last  piece  I  did  have.  It 
was  the  little  piece  that  was  left  of  the 
big  piece  that  the  mamma  did  tie 
around  my  neck,  and  I  did  make  di- 
vides with  my  friends.  But  Solomon 
Grundy  —  he  has  lost  his  share  both 
times.  He  does  lose  it  in  a  quick  way. 
And  I  did  have  no  Castoria  to  give  him, 
because  the  mamma  has  gone  and  put 
away  the  baby's  bottle  of  Castoria 
where  I  cannot  find  it. 

I  did  not  have  knowings  what  to  do 
for  him.  But  I  did  have  thinks  the  man 
that  wears  gray  neckties  and  is  kind  to 
mice  would  have  knowings  what  to  do 
for  the  sickness  of  Solomon  Grundy. 
I  made  starts  to  the  mill  by  the  far 
woods.  Brave  Horatius  was  waiting 
at  the  bam.  He  gave  his  tail  two  wags 
and  followed  after.  We  went  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Sanzio  Raphael.  I  did  tell 
him  the  baby  in  my  arms  was  sick.  I 
said  a  little  prayer  over  his  head.  We 
went  along  the  lane.  When  we  were 
come  to  Good  King  Edward  I  and  love- 
ly Queen  Eleanor,  we  made  stops.  I 
did  tell  them  of  the  sickness  of  the 
baby.  I  said  a  little  prayer  for  his  get^ 
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ting  well.  And  I  did  hold  him  up  for 
their  blessing.  Then  we  went  on  and 
Brave  Horatius  came  a-foUowing  after. 
When  we  were  come  to  the  ending  of 
the  lane,  I  said  another  little  prayer. 
When  we  were  come  near  unto  the  al- 
tar of  Good  King  Edward  I,  I  said 
another  little  prayer.  Th^i  we  went 
on.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  was 
in  the  woods,  and  she  went  with  us. 
She  mostly  does  so.    And  we  went  on. 

By-ahd-by  my  arms  was  getting 
tired.  Solomon  Grundy,  now  that  he  is 
older  grown,  does  get  a  little  heavy 
when  I  carry  him  quite  a  long  ways. 
When  I  was  come  to  the  far  end  of  the 
near  woods  I  met  the  man  that  wears 
gray  neckties  and  is  kind  to  mice.  He 
smiled  the  gentle  smile  he  always  does 
smile,  and  he  took  Solomon  Grundy  in- 
to his  arms.  I  have  thinks  he  did  see  the 
tiredness  that  was  in  my  arms.  When 
he  sat  down  on  a  log  with  the  dear 
pig  I  said  I  had  fears  Solomon  Grundy 
was  sick.  He  said  he  did  too.  But  he 
smoothed  my  curls  back  and  he  said, 
'Don't  you  worry;  he  will  get  well.* 

Hearing  him  say  that  made  me  have 
better  feels.  Men  are  such  a  comfort  — 
men  that  wear  gray  neckties  and  are 
kind  to  mice.  One  I  know.  He  looks 
kind  looks  upon  the  forest  and  he  does 
love  the  grand  fir  trees  that  do  grow 
tJiere.  I  have  seen  him  stretch  out  his 
arms  to  them  just  like  I  do  do  in  the 
cathedral.  He  does  have  kindness  for 
the  little  folks  that  do  live  about  the 
grand  trees.  His  ways  are  ways  of 
gentleness.  All  my  friends  have  likes 
for  him,  and  so  has  Solomon  Grundy. 
To-day  he  said  he  would  take  Solomon 
Grundy  back  to  camp  by  the  mill  to  his 
bunkhouse.  A  warming  he  did  need,  so 
he  said,  and  he  said  he  would  wrap  him 
in  his  blanket  and  take  care  of  him 
imtil  momingtime  was  come.  Then  he 
did  go  the  way  that  goes  to  the  far 
woods  and  I  did  go  the  way  that  does 
go  to  the  cathedral.  I  so  went  to  have 


a  little  thank  service  for  the  getting  weD 
of  Solomon  Grundy.  I  do  have  know- 
ings he  will  be  well  when  momingtinie 
is  come.  With  me  to  the  cathedral 
did  go  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and 
Brave  Horatius. 

My  legs  do  feel  some  tired  this  even- 
time.  IVe  been  most  everywhere  to- 
day. I  so  have  been  going  to  tdl  the 
plant-folks  and  the  flower-folks  and 
the  birds  about  this  day  being  the 
going-away  day  of  one  William  Shakes- 
peare in  1616.  Before  yet  breakfast- 
time  was  come  I  did  go  to  the  cathedral 
to  say  prayers  of  thanks  for  all  the 
writings  he  did  write.  With  me  did  go 
Brave  Horatius  and  Lars  Porsena  of 
Clusium  and  Thomas  Chatterton  Ju- 
piter Zeus  and  Ludan  Horace  Ovid 
Virgil.  When  we  were  come  again  to 
the  house,  they  did  wait  waits  while  I 
did  go  to  do  the  morning  works. 

After  the  morning  works  were  done, 
I  did  put  pieces  of  bread  and  butter  in 
papers  in  my  pockets  for  all  of  us.  I 
put  some  milk  in  the  bottle  for  Menan- 
der  Euripides  Theocritus  Thucydides. 
He  was  waiting  waits  for  me  by  the 
pasture-bars.  He  is  a  most  woolly  lamb. 
He  was  glad  for  his  breakfast  and  he 
was  glad  to  have  knows  about  this  day. 
While  I  was  telling  them  all  th^^ 
what  day  this  is,  Plutarch  Demgsthenes 
made  a  little  jump  on  to  a  little  stump. 
He  looked  a  look  about  and  made  a 
jump-off.  Sophocles  Diogenes  came 
a-foUowing  after.  They  both  did  make 
some  more  jumps.  Their  ways  are 
ways  of  playfulness.  They  are  dear 
lambs.  While  I  was  telling  tliem  all, 
Menander  Euripides  Theocritus  Thu- 
cydides did  in  some  way  get  the  nipple 
off  his  bottle,  and  the  rest  of  the  milk 
did  spill  itself  out  the  bottle.  I  hid  the 
bottle  away  by  a  rock.  M^iander 
Euripides  Theocritus  Thucydides  did 
follow  after  me.  He  does  follow  me 
many  wheres  I  do  go  to. 
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We  all  went  on.  We  saw  fleurs,  and 
I  <iid  stop  moments  to  have  talks  with 
them.  I  looked  for  other  fleurs  that  I 
had  longs  to  see.  Everywhere  that  we 
did  go  I  did  look  looks  for  teverin  and 
yellow  Sdaire  and  pink  mahonille  and 
mauDC  and  morgdine  and  heriasone. 
When  Brave  Horatius  had  askings  in 
his  eyes  for  what  I  was  looking,  I  did 
give  to  him  explanations.  He  looked 
looks  back  at  me  from  his  gentle  eyes. 
In  his  looks  he  did  say,  they  are  not 
hereabout.  We  went  on.  We  went  to 
forfit  d*Ermenonvilleand  forfit  de  Chan- 
tiUy.  We  went  adown  Lounette  to 
where  it  flows  into  Nonette  —  and  we 
went  on.  Everywhere  there  were  little 
whisperings  of  earth-voices.  They  all 
did  say  of  the  writes  of  William  Shakes- 
peare. And  there  were  more  talkings. 
I  laid  my  ear  close  to  the  earth  where 
the  grasses  grew  close  together.  I  did 
listen.  The  wind  made  ripples  on  the 
grass  as  it  went  over.  There  were 
voices  from  out  the  earth.  And  the 
things  of  their  saying  were  the  things 
of  gladness  of  growing.  And  there  was 
music.  And  in  the  music  there  was 
sky  twinkles  and  earth  tinkles.  That 
was  come  of  the  joy  of  living.  I  have 
thinks  all  the  grasses  growing  there 
did  feel  glad  feels  from  the  tips  of 
their  green  arms  to  their  toe  roots  in  the 
ground. 

And  Brave  Horatius  and  the  rest  of 
us  did  n't  get  home  until  after  supper- 
time.  The  folks  was  gone  to  the  house 
of  Elsie.  I  made  a  hunt  for  some  sup- 
per for  Brave  Horatius.  I  found  some 
and  I  put  it  in  his  special  dish.  Then  I 
came  again  into  the  house  to  get  some 
bread  and  milk.  There  was  a  jar  of 
blackberry  jam  on  the  cook-table.  It 
had  interest  looks.  Just  when  I  hap- 
poied  to  be  having  all  my  fingers  in  the 
jar  of  blackberry  jam,  there  was  rum- 
blings of  distress  come  from  the  back 
yard.  I  climbed  on  to  the  flour-barrel 
and  looked  a  look  out  the  window. 


There  near  unto  my  chum's  special 
supper-dish  sat  the  pet  crow  with  top- 
heavy  appears.  There  was  reasons  for 
his  forlorn  looks,  for  Brave  Horatius 
had  advanced  to  the  rear  of  Lars  Por- 
sena  of  Clusium  and  pulled  out  his 
tail-feathers. 

I  have  had  no  case  like  this  before. 
I  felt  disturbs.  I  had  not  knowings 
what  to  do  for  it.  I  had  some  bandages 
and  some  metholatum  in  my  pocket. 
I  took  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium  —  all 
that  was  left  of  him  with  his  tail- 
feathers  gone  —  and  I  sat  down  on  the 
steps.  First  I  took  some  mentholatum 
and  put  it  on  a  piece  of  bandage.  I  put 
the  piece  of  bandage  on  to  Lars  Por- 
sena of  Clusium  where  his  tail-feathers 
did  come  out.  Then  I  did  take  the  long 
white  bandage  in  the  middle,  and  I  did 
wrap  it  about  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusitun 
from  back  to  front  —  in  under  his 
wings  and  twice  on  top,  so  the  bandage 
would  stay  in  place  on  the  end  of  him 
where  his  tail-feathers  came  out. 

Then  I  did  make  a  start  to  the  hospi- 
tal. I  did  have  wonders  how  long  the 
needs  would  be  for  Lars  Porsena  of 
Clusium  to  be  there  before  his  tail 
would  grow  well  again.  I  only  did  have 
going  a  little  way  when  I  did  meet  with 
the  man  that  wears  gray  neckties  and 
is  kind  to  mice.  He  looked  a  look  at  me 
and  he  looked  a  look  at  Lars  Porsena 
of  Clusium  in  my  arms.  Then  he  did 
have  askings  why  was  it  Lars  Porsena 
was  in  bandages.  I  told  him  explana- 
tions all  about  it.  He  pondered  on  the 
matter.  Then  he  picked  me  and  Lars 
Porsena  up  and  set  us  down  on  a  stump. 
He  told  me  there  was  no  needs  for  me 
to  have  wonders  about  how  long  the 
need  would  be  for  Lars  Porsena  of 
Clusium  to  be  in  the  hospital  with 
bandages  on  him.  He  did  talk  on  in  his 
gentle  way,  of  how  it  is  birds  that  do 
lose  their  tail-feathers  do  grow  th^n 
on  again.  He  so  said  and  I  did  have  un« 
derstanding.  Then  he  did  take  up  Lars 
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Porsena  of  Clnsium  in  his  arms.  And 
he  unwrapped  him  from  front  to  back 
and  back  to  front.  When  the  bandage 
was  all  off  him,  Lars  Porsena  of  Clu- 
sium  did  give  himself  a  stretch  and  his 


wmgs  a  little  shake.  And  I  said  a  little 
prayer  for  his  getting  well  and  a  new 
tail  soon.  And  the  man  that  weara 
gray  neckties  and  is  kind  to  mice  said 
Amen.  Then  we  came  home. 


(To  be  oontintied) 


OLD  LEMUELS  JOURNEY 


BY  ALICE  BROWN 


I 


'  Old  Lemuel  Wood  was  stretched 
on  his  bed  in  the  best  bedroom.  He 
was  going  to  die.  He  was  not  really 
old,  ^ou^  his  neighbors  called  him  so, 
half  in  derision,  half  in  pity;  but  he 
looked  like  death  and  age  together,  as 
he  lay  there,  his  eyes  screwed  up,  his 
thin  mouth  tightly  shut,  and  his  whole 
wrinkled  face  somehow  conveying  the 
impression  that  it  had  gone  out  of  bus- 
iness, so  far  as  any  evidence  it  might 
give,  and  that  nobody  was  to  find  out 
an3rthing  of  Lemuel  Wood  any  more. 

Lemuel  was  a  miser.  He  had  worked 
hard  and  pared  thin,  and  his  wife,  a 
sweet,  pliunp,  blonde  woman,  had  not 
been  able  to  sway  him  an  inch  from  the 
rigor  pf  his  ways.  They  were  well  to  do, 
inheriting  prosperity  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  yet  they  had  always  lived 
'ni^  the  wind.'  The  neighbors  said 
Lemuel  even  begrudged  his  wife's 
plumpness  to  her.  He  suspected  she 
ate  more  than  she'd  a  right  to,  or  she 
never  could  have  gained  so  persistently. 
He  was  thin  as  a  rail,  and  so  was  Dan, 
their  son,  who  took  after  his  mother  in 
every  inner  characteristic  and  went 
about  from  childhood  with  a  seeking 


look  because  he  never  could  have  things 
the  other  boys  had,  never  even  time  to 
play  with  them.  L^nuel  made  it  known 
in  the  boy's  babyhood  that  he  was  not 
named  Daniel,  simply  Dan,  and  the 
neighbors  again  opined  that  this  was  be- 
cause it  would  take  less  ink  to  write  it, 
if  he  had  to  sign  a  document;  they  fur- 
thermore asserted  that  his  father,  when 
he  met  a  man  named  Ai,  from  a  neigh- 
boring town,  was  heard  to  express  r^ret 
that  he  had  n't  known  there  was  a  pro- 
per name  of  two  letters  instead  of  three. 
Lemuel  himself  was  never  called  by 
his  actual  name  except  in  direct  ad- 
dress. He  had  renamed  himself  by  a 
shady  transaction  the  neighborhood 
had  not  been  slow  at  noting,  and  thence- 
forth he  carried  the  label  of  it  in  every 
slightest  allusion  to  him.  A  lawyer  in 
Sudleigh  had  bought  several  cords  of 
wood  of  him,  to  be  delivered  'split  and 
stove-wood  length,'  which,  in  this  case, 
was  twelve  inches;  and  Lemuel  had 
sawed  and  split  the  cord-wood  sticks 
himself,  with  the  result  that  all  the^law- 
yer's  sticks  were  slightly  short.  From 
each  four-foot  stick  Lemuel  had  thrown 
out  a  'nubbins'  from  the  end. 
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Little  Dana  West,  who  had  come 
over  to  buy  a  peck  of  potatoes  for  his 
mother  and  tagged  after  Mrs.  Wood 
wh^i  she  ran  down  to  the  lower  bam 
to  ask  her  husband  what  bin  she  should 
get  the  potatoes  from,  stood  by  while 
she  asked  her  question,  and  then  saw 
her  eye  fall  on  the  pile  of  nubbins 
thrown  to  one  side. 

'Lemuel,'  said  she,  'what  are  them 
little  chunks?' 

'  You  take  some  of  'em  in  your  apron,' 
said  L^nueL  'They'll  be  good  to  brash 
up  the  fire  with.' 

'You  don't  mean,'  said  she,  'you're 
sawin'  them  off  the  ends  o'  Lawyer 
Trumbull's  wood?' 

'  'T  ain't  so  easy  as  you  might  think 
to  saw  off  twelve-inch  wood  by  your 
eye,'  said  Lemuel.  'You  take  a  hand- 
ful of  'em  with  you  when  you  go.' 

But  Mrs.  Wood  shut  her  mouth  like 
a  steel  trap,  Dana  said,  and  went  back 
to  the  house,  and  she  carried  no  hand- 
ful of  chunks;  and  a  few  days  after  that, 
when  Lemuel  had  gone  to  market  and 
Dana  came  over  to  see  if  he  could  get 
Dan  to  go  coltsfootin',  he  came  on 
Mrs.  Wood  kneeling  by  the  back 
veranda,  a  half-bushel  basket  of  the 
nubbins  beside  her.  And  she  had 
loosened  a  slat  of  the  lattice,  and  was 
throwing  the  nubbins  under,  fast  and 
furious.  And  again  her  mouth  was  like 
a  steel  trap. 

No  one  ever  knew  what  Lawyer 
Trumbull  said,  when  the  wood  was 
ddivered;  but  Dan  and  his  mother 
knew  that  Lemuel  came  home  'mad  as 
a  hornet'  and  scarcely  spoke  for  days. 
And  there  was  no  butter  on  the  table 
for  the  period  of  his  displeasure;  and 
when  Mrs.  Wood  brought  it  out,  as  she 
did  three  times  a  day,  she  was  ordered 
to  'take  that  stuff  away.'  This  con- 
tinued imtil,  as  she  and  Dan  judged, 
Lemuel  concluded  that  the  discount 
Lawyer  Trumbull  had  caused  him  to 
accept  on  the  wood  had  been  worked 


out.  But  not  here  did  Nemesis  leni- 
ently pause.  Dana  had  told  his  mother 
and  his  mother  told  her  cronies,  and 
Lenmel,  whose  middle  name  was  Inger- 
soU  and  who  signed  himself,  in  a  crab- 
bed hand,  'L.  I.  Wood,'  was  known 
thereafter  as  '-^Id  'Leven-Inch  Wood.' 
Did  he  know  it?  No  one  could  say. 
Nobody  would  have  taxed  him  with  it, 
for  he  was,  it  was  owned,  a  good-na- 
tured old  cuss,  after  all,' if  you'd  only 
give  him  the  last  cent. 

And  now  old  'Leven-Inch  was  dying, 
and,  against  his  will,  in  the  best  bedroom . 
The  doctor  had  ordered  him  in  there 
because  the  little  dark  room  where  he 
had  slept  all  his  life  had  scant  air  even 
for  a  man  in  health,  and  not  a  ray  of 
Sim.  Lemuel  was  carried  in  protesting, 
and  when  he  had  been  settled  in  the 
white  sheets,  he  looked  up  at  Mary,  his 
wife,  whose  compassion  for  him  made 
this  crossing  of  his  will  even  more  terri- 
ble than  death  itself,  and  said,  — 

'Don't  you  s'pose  you  oould  have 
the  bed  moved  whilst  you  take  up  the 
straw  mattin'?' 

'What  you  want  the  mattin'  up  for, 
dear?'  she  asked  tenderly. 

The  little  leve  word  she  had  not 
used  to  him  since  the  first  year  of  their 
marriage.  She  had  grown  satirical,  in 
a  mild,  hidden  way,  and  she  would 
have  judged  that  he  thought  it  wasted 
breath. 

'That  mattin'  's  over  forty  years 
old,'  said  Lemuel, '  an'  the  doctor's  boots 
are  terrible  heavy.  Anyways,  if  Dan 
has  to  lift  me,  you  make  him  come  in 
in  his  stockin'  feet.' 

Two  tears  trickled  out  of  his  eyes, 
and  his  wife  wiped  them  away.  By 
long  habit  of  living  with  him  she  knew 
exactly  how  he  felt,  and  the  things  she 
had  all  their  lives  fought  in  him,  with 
a  bitter  resolution,  seemed  to  her  now 
his  terrible  misfortime,  the  bruises  and 
stabs  self-inflicted  on  a  suffering  child. 

One  day,  when  he  was  feeling  a  little 
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stronger,  he  called  her  to  sit  down  by 
the  bed. 

*  Don't  you  hitch  your  chair  when 
you  git  up,'  he  cautioned'her.  'There's 
nothin'  easier  in  the  world  than  marrin' 
a  mop-board,  an'  doctor  alone 's  enough 
to  call  for  a  new  coat  o'  paint.  Now  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  my  will.' 

She  begged  him  to  settle  down  and 
take  a  nap.  She  did  n't  want  to  hear 
about  a  will.  But  he  went  on,  — 

*I've  cut  off  Dan  with  a  hunderd 
dollars.   That's  in  case  he  marries  the . 
Tolman  gal.' 

*Why,'  said  his  wife,  *what  makes 
you  think  he  wants  to  marry  Lyddy 
Tolman?'  She  thought  the  secret  had 
been  well  kept. 

*  I  guess  I  found  it  out  as  soon  as  any- 
body,* said  Lemuel  shrewdly.  'There's 
that  day  I  come  from  market  'fore  you 
expected  me,  an'  you  was  b'ilin'  mo- 
lasses candy  over  the  stove.  An'  that 
night  I  see  him  slip  out  with  that  little 
checkered  box  in  his  hand,  the  one  in 
the  upper  cupboard,  and  I  says  to  my- 
self, "That's  candy,"  an'  I  walked  a 
step  or  two  arter  him  and  see  where  he 
went.' 

He  ended  in  triumph,  but  Mary 
turned  her  eyes  from  him,  she  felt  such 
shame. 

*Next  day  I  had  it  out  with  him,* 
said  Lemuel.  'I  told  him  she's  no 
more  fit  for  a  farm  like  this  than  a 
chiny  doll.' 

•She's  real  strong,  Lemuel,'  his  ^^-ife 
pleaded.  'She's  slim-lookin',  I  know, 
but  she  can  do  her  part.' 

'Well,'  said  Lemuel,  'be  that  as  it 
may,  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  take  the  resk. 
But,  in  case  he  marries  Isabel  Flagg 
within  two  years  after  my  demise, 
thai  the  heft  o'  the  property  goes  to 
him.  You're  pro\'ided  for  any'waj's. 
Seemed  to  me  at  vx>urageyou  ^*ould  n't 
start  out  squanderin'  things  right  an' 
left  as  a  younger  woman  might.' 

'Why,  Lttnud,'  said  his  wife,  'Isabel 


Flagg 's  no  more  idea  o'  marryin'  our 
Dan  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  She's 
all  took  up  with  Sam  Towle.  An' as  for 
Dan,  he  would  n't  look  at  her  if  she's 
the  last  woman  on  earth  —  a  great 
strammin'  creatur'  that  can  milk  ten 
cows  an'  set  down  to  her  supper  after- 
wards an'  not  wash  her  hands.' 

'She's  a  good  strong  worker,'  said 
Lemuel.  'Now  you  go  off  an*  let  me 
see  'f  I  can  git  me  a  wink  o'  sleep  'fore 
doctor  comes.  I've  got  suthin'  to 
thrash  out  with  lum.' 

Mary  ventured  one  word  more. 

'Lemuel,'  said  she,  'about  Isabel 
Flagg:  if  you  put  that  in  your  will, 
same's  you  said,  you'll  make  Dan  a 
laughin'-stock  all  over  the  county,  an' 
her,  too.  I  should  n't  wonder  if  it  got 
into  the  Boston  papers.  They're  terri- 
ble smart  pickin'  things  up.' 

'Better  laugh  than  cry,'  said  Lemuel, 
shutting  his  eyes  so  tight  that  he  seem- 
ed to  shut  his  whole  face  with  than. 
'I  guess  when  Dan's  as  old  as  I  be  an' 
layin'  here,  —  don't  you  set  that  tum- 
bler on  the  table  less'n  you  put  a 
piece  o'  newspaper  under  it,  —  I  guess 
then  he'll  be  glad  he  had  a  father  that 
knew  enough  to  provide  for  him,  if  he 
did  n't  know  himself.  You  put  that 
curtain  up  as  fur 's  't  will  go.  That 
kind  o'  greai's  terrible  easy  to  fade.' 

n 

Lemuel  had  managed  a  comfortiMe 
nap  before  the  doctor  came.  He  seemed 
to  know  wa>'s  of  saving  his  stroigth, 
Mar>'  thought,  in  wonder  at  him,  as 
unerringly  as  he  knew  the  roads  to 
hoarding  money. 

The  doctor  ^^-as  an  old  man,  a  giant 
in  size  and  still  in  strragth,  with  heav}* 
black  eyebro\i^  and  thick  white  hair. 
He  came  stooping  into  the  low  bed- 
room and  Lemuel  snapped  his  eyesopen 
and  greeted  him,  — 

'Now,  doctor,  I  w^ant  to  ask  ye  ooe 
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question,  an*  if  it's  yes  you  can  look  at 
my  tongue  an*  feel  my  pulse.  If  it's 
no,  ye  can't.  Be  I  goin'  to  git  well?* 

The  doctor  sat  down  and  regarded 
him  from  imder  heavy  brows. 

'Well,'  said  he,  'not  right  off.' 

*  Don't  you  beat  about  the  bush,'  said 
Lemuel.  *I  won't  have  it.  I  pay  you 
for  comin'  here,  an'  I've  got  a  right  to 
see  't  you  earn  your  money.  Now,  be 
I  goin'  to  git  well  or  be  I  goin'  to  die?' 

The  doctor  still  regarded  him.  He 
was  a  merciful  man,  but  old  'Leven- 
Inch  was,  he  told  himself,  enough  to 
try  a  saint. 

*Come,  come,'  said  Lemuel,  'don't 
you  set  there  studyin'  how  you  can 
screw  two  dollars  more  out  o'  me.  Be 
I  goin' to  git  well?' 

*No,'  said  the  doctor  shortly.    He' 
rose  to  his  feet.  'You're  not.' 

'Ah!'  said  Lemuel,  as  if  he  were 
supremely  satisfied.  'That's  the  talk. 
Now  how  soon  be  I  goin'  to  die?' 

'I  don't  know,'  said  the  doctor.  'It 
might  be  a  matter  of  three  weeks.' 

'  Ahl'  said  Lemuel  again.  'Then  you 
need  n't  come  here  no  more.  If  I  was 
goin'  to  git  well,  I'd  let  ye  come  to  see 
if  you  could  n't  for'ard  the  Vy'ge  an' 
git  me  up  'fore  hayin'.  But  if  I'm 
goin'  to  die,  I  guess  I  can  die  full  as 
easy  without  a  doctor  as  with  ^ne.  No, 
no.'  He  put  his  hand  under  the  sheet. 
The  doctor  had  taken  a  step  toward 
the  bed.  'I  ain't  a-goin'  to  have  my 
pulse  felt  nor  no  thermometers  in  my 
mouth.  An'  you  see 't  you  don't  charge 
this  call  up  to  me,  for  you  ain't  done 
an  endurin'  thing  an'  you  know  it.' 

The  doctor  turned  away  from  him, 
but  at  the  door  he  stopped.  He  had  to 
be  sorry  for  the  wretched  bundle  of 
mortality  that  could  not  take  its  riches 
with  it. 

'You  poor  old  fool!'  he  said;  'you 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about. 
You'd  better  let  me  come  in  once  in  a 
While.  I  won't  charge  you  for  it.' 

VOL.tiS'NO.e 
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'Aha!'  said  Lemuel,  with  an  actual 
crow  of  delighted  laughter,  he  felt  him- 
self so  clever.  'Mebbe  ye  wouldn't 
charge  me  whilst  I'm  here  to  chalk  it 
up.  You'd  charge  it  to  the  estate.  I 
know  ye!' 

And  the  doctor,  being  human,  swore 
mildly  at  him  and  left.  Mary  followed 
him  down  to  the  gate.  She  had  been 
listening  and  knew. 

'O  doctor!'  she  said;  *I  don't  see 
what  under  the  sun  I'm  goin'  to  do  if 
he  won't  have  you  no  more.  I  never 
can  go  through  with  it  in  the  world.' 

'Don't  you  worry,'  said  the  doctor. 
He  lifted  his  weight  into  the  carriage 
and  then  stepped  back  to  shake  hands 
with  her.  'If  he  gets  uneasy  you  just 
send  round  and  I'll  come  in.  Maybe  I 
can  take  a  look  at  him  when  he's 
asleep  or  something.  I  don't  want  to 
hound  the  poor  old  devil  —  Well,  may- 
be we  can  do  something  for  him  when 
the  time  comes.' 

He  drove  away  rather  wishing  he  had 
not  called  Lemuel  a  poor  old  devil  to 
his  wife.  But  Mary  understood.  To  her, 
also,  he  was  a  poor  old  devil  in  the 
terms  of  compassion  she  knew  how  to 
translate.  Mary  understood  Lemuel 
very  well  after  these  married  years. 
She  knew  how  he  had  been  tangled  in 
the  snarl  of  his  mortality,  and  she 
hardly  saw  how  he  was  to  undertake 
this  journey  into  the  mystery  he  seem- 
ed to  regard  as  lightly  as  a  trip  to  mar- 
ket: that  is,  she  wished  he  need  not 
prepare  to  enter  on  it  so  unfriended 
and  alone. 

Lemuel  lay  there  for  three  weeks, 
demanding  nothing  but  precautions 
against  the  wear  and  tear  of  house  and 
furniture,  and  speaking  seldom.  Mary 
took  care  of  lum  night  and  day,  and 
Dan,  the  big,  sad-faced  son,  lifted  him 
and  tried  to  take  his  turn  with  the 
nursing  at  night.  But  Lemuel  fought 
this  off  with  a  terse  authority  of  tone. 

'I  ain't  goin'  to  have  Um  lasdn' 
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round  in  here,  puDin'  an'  haulin'/  he 
said  to  Mary,  Mettin'  the  farm  work 
git  all  behindhand.  Don't  you  fetch 
him  in  here  less  'n  I  tell  you  to,  in  case 
I  have  to  give  him  some  orders  about 
the  stock.' 

At  the  end  of  the  three  weeks,  on  a 
day  when  his  breath  had  shortened 
more  and  more,  until  it  seemed  to 
Mary  it  was  only  a  flutter  in  his  throat, 
she  told  Dan  the  time  had  come.  He 
could  stay  out  in  the  sitting-room,  not 
to  worry  father,  but  presently  she 
would  need  him. 

Dan  sat  there  by  the  west  window, 
looking  out  at  the  orchard  where  the 
birds  were  loud,  and  even  he  could  not 
tell  what  he  was  thinking.  Was  he  sad 
because  his  father  was  dying,  or  did 
some  tightened  spring  inside  him  unroll 
with  a  great  relief  at  the  prospect  of 
freedom  after  all  his  life  of  meagre 
living?  He  could  not  tell.  All  he  knew 
was  that  it  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  his 
heart  ached  hard. 

Suddenly,  with  a  little  swift  rush, 
unlike  her  dragging  step  of  the  last 
weeks,  his  mother  came,  put  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder  and  supported  herself  by 
it.  She  was  breathing  fast.  Dan  turned 
under  the  touch  and  stared  up  at  her. 
He  had  never  seen  his  mother  look  like 
this,  and  a  slow  wonder  came  over  him. 
Father  had  always  been  the  grit  in  the 
wheels,  the  boulder  in  the  path.  Was 
it  possible  mother  had  forgotten  all 
that  because  father  was  on  his  way  to 
some  other  place,  to  stay  forever?  He 
was  very  like  his  mother,  and  sudden- 
ly, after  that  thought,  to  his  renewed 
wonder  he  felt  an  unaccustomed  choke 
in  his  own  throat. 

'He's  gone,'  said  she,  in  the  instant 
of  getting  her  breath.  *You  run  right 
over  to  Ezra's  an'  tell  him  to  come, 
quick's  he  can.  Tell  him  you  an'  I'll 
help.' 

Dan  sprang  to  his  feet.  Death  was 
new  to  him  and  he  felt  it  was  all  hurry. 


But  his  mother,  glancing  fnxn  the  win- 
dow at  the  sound  of  wheds,  cried  out, — 

*My  Lord  'a'  mercy!  thane's  doctor. 
You  run  an'  git  him  in.' 

The  doctor  had  drawn  up  at  the 
gate,  and  now  he  got  out  and  hitched 
his  horse;  and  he  came  akHig  the  path 
and  into  the  sitting-room,  where  Dan 
and  Mary  waited  for  him,  the  tale  of 
Lemuel's  going  on  their  faces. 

*  He 's  gone,  doctor,'  said  Mary.  *  I  'm 
terrible  glad  you've  come.' 

*When?'  asked  the  doctor. 

*  Just  now.' 

He  went  on  into  the  bedroom,  and 
took  up  Lemuel's  nerveless  hand. 

*  Yes,'  he  said.  And  then,  because  he 
was  on  the  point  of  adding,  'Poor  old 
devil!'  he  checked  himself  and  hdd  the 

*  flaccid  wrist,  and  suddenly  a  look  of 
curiosity  and  eagerness  came  into  his 
face.  He  made  himself  busy  about  the 
body,  and  Mary  felt  a  sick  anticipation 
that  did  not  seem  like  hope,  and  Dan, 
with  that  overwhelming  misery  of  real- 
izing the  piteousness  of  things  mortal 
in  decay,  thought  how  horrible  it  all 
was.  The  doctor  turned  to  them,  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  and  walked  past  them 
out  of  the  bedroom,  and  they  followed 
him.  He  was  frowning  so  that  his 
black  brows  met. 

*He's  given  up  the  ghost,'  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  unwilling  conviction.  *But, 
by  thunder!'  he  added,  as  if  another 
conviction  struck  him  full  in  the  face, 
*that  man  ain't  dead!' 

All  day  he  stayed  with  them  and 
fought  against  the  forces  of  dissolution 
to  bring  Lemuel  back  to  life.  But  the 
man  resisted  him.  The  ghost  he  had 
given  up  refused  to  come  back,  and 
at  night  the  doctor  went  away  for  a 
necessary  visit,  disheartened. 

*  Don't  you  leave  him,'  he  told  them. 
'Don't  you  get  Ezra  Hines  over  h^e, 
laying  him  out.  If  there's  any  change, 
you  send  for  me.' 

Old  Lemuel,  from  being  a  poor  old 
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svil,  of  no  use  to  himself  or  anybody 
se,  as  the  doctor  had  always  charac- 
rized  him  in  his  own  mind  when  he 
w  him  about  on  his  ant-like  delvings, 
id  become  to  him  his  dearest  concern, 
he  p>a8sion  of  the  scientist  enveloped 
le  poor  old  body,  and  he  would  have 
elcomed  him  back  as  the  sisters  wel- 
>med  Lazarus. 

m 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
'hile  Mary  sat  beside  the  bed  and  Dan 
ontinued  his  terrible  watch  in  the 
ext  room,  old  Lemuel  opened  his  eyes, 
lour  after  hour,  while  Mary  sat  there, 
he  had  wondered  at  intervals  what 
he  should  do  if  he  really  did  open 
hem.  She  thought  it  probable  she 
ihould  scream.  But  now  she  felt  no 
mpulse  of  amazement  or  of  joy.  She 
tjook  the  covered  glass  from  the  table 
it  her  side  and  poised  the  spoon. 

*I  guess,'  she  said,  'I'll  give  you  a 
little  mite  o'  this.*  She  had  almost  said, 
'Doctor  told  me  to'';  but  that  she  dis- 
carded as  likely  to  annoy  him  in  any 
state  of  mind  he  might  have  kept. 

But  Lemuel  was  looking  directly  at 
her  with  a  strange  glance  of  certainty 
and  even  brightness. 

'Mary,'  said  he,  'where  d'you  s'pose 
I've  been?' 

Mary  put  back  the  spoon  into  the 

glass.  She  saw  the  contents  trembling 

with  her  hand.  But  she  answered  him 

quietly  with  another  question,  — 

'Where  have  you  been?' 

He  screwed  up  his  eyes  and  smiled  a 

little. 
'You  take  my  keys  out  o'  my  trowsis 

pocket,'  said  he,  'an'  go  an'  unlock  the 

top  left-hand  little  drawer  o'  my  desk. 

My  will 's  in  there.  You  bring  it  here 

tome.' 
Mary  set  down  the  glass  and  went 

out  of  the  room.   As  she  passed  Dan 

she  said  to  him  in  a  steady  voice  he 


wondered  at,  'Your  father's  come  to. 
You  run  over  an'  tell  doctor  an'  ask 
him  to  git  here  quick 's  he  can.  Tell 
him  to  come  in  as  if  he  happened  to  be 
goin'  by.' 

She  went  on  to  the  sitting-room, 
unlocked  the  Uttle  drawer,  took  out  the 
paper,  and  carried  it  back  to  Lemuel. 

'You  tear  it,'  said  he,  'right  through 
the  middle.  No,  don't  ye  do  it,  neither. 
I  dimno  but  the  law  could  git  hold  o' 
ye  if  Lawyer  Trumbull  happened  to 
tell  ye  old  'Leven-Inch  left  a  will,  an' 
ask  ye  where  't  was.  You  give  it  here 
an'I'Ufixit.' 

Mary  took  up  the  timribler  and  spoon 
again. 

'You  let  me  give  you  a  little  mite  o' 
this,'  she  said;  and  he  took  it  willingly, 
his  busy  hands  tearing  slowly  at  the 
will.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to  tear  it 
into  the  fragments  he  judged  small 
enough,  and  half  way  through  the 
task  he  bade  Mary  bring  a  newspaper, 
so  that  he  might  know  no  fragments 
had  escaped  him'.  And  there  in  a  few 
minutes  the  doctor  found  him  lying 
placidly  on  the  pillows,  a  little  heap  of 
torn  paper  imder  his  hovering  palms. 

Old  Lemuel  put  out  his  hand.  'You 
can  feel  my  pulse  if  you  want  to,'  he 
said,  'an'  then  you  can  give  me  suthin' 
to  keep  me  goin'  a  spell.  I've  got  con- 
sid'able  to  do.' 

'You've  had  a  good  long  sleep,'  said 
the  doctor  speciously.  'Feel  stronger 
for  it,  don't  you?' 

'I  ain't  been  asleep,'  said  Lemuel, 
with  a  queer  Uttle  smile  neither  Mary 
nor  the  doctor  had  seen  on  his  face 
before. 

'Well,  I  s'pose,'  said  the  doctor 
jocosely,  his  hand  on  the  sinewy  old 
wrist,  'I  s'pose  you'll  be  telling  us  next 
you've  heard  every  word  that's  been 
said  in  this  room,  since  you  dropped 
off.' 

'No,'  said  Lemuel.  'I  ain't  been 
here.' 
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'Where  have  you  been?* 

Again  Lemuel  smiled  and  screwed  up 
his  eyes.  But  he  opened  them  at  once. 

*You  bear  witness,  doctor,'  said  he, 
'these  here  papers  on  my  chist  is  what 's 
left  o' my  will.  I  tore  it  up.  I  tore  it  up 
myself.  There  ain't  nobody  else  had 
the  leastest  thing  to  do  with  it.  Now, 
you  take  them  papers  an'  go  out  an* 
put  'em  in  the  kitchen  stove.' 

And  the  doctor,  not  being  troubled 
by  imaginative  hjrpotheses  of  the 
legality  of  the  act,  did  it.  When  Lem- 
uel had  been  made  comfortable,  —  and 
for  the  first  time  Mary  could  remem- 
ber he  accepted  comfort  with  an  alert 
responsiveness,  objecting  only  to  spoon 
victuals  as  not  sustaining  enough  for 
a  man  with  work  before  him,  —  the 
doctor  went  away,  and  Lemuel,  who 
was  supposed  now  to  settle  down  to 
sleep,  put  his  hand  on  Mary's  wrist. 

'You  se'  down  here  side  o'  me,'  he 
bade  her,  *an'  we'll  plan  it  all  out. 
I've  got  consid'able  to  do.' 

Mary  sat  down  and  he  kept  his  hand 
on  her  wrist. 

'What  day's  to-day?'  he  asked  her. 

'Sunday.' 

'That's  what  I  thought.  Well,  you 
can't  do  nothin'  'fore  Monday.  Now 
Tuesday  artemoon  I  want  you  should 
give  a  party.' 

*A  party?'  said  Mary;  and  in  her 
wonder  she  felt  as  if,  though  she  had 
received  him  quietly  when  he  came 
back,  the  moment  was  perhaps  here 
when  she  must  make  some  outcry  from 
the  strangeness  of  it  all.  '  What  kind  of 
a  party?' 

'A  tea-party,'  said  Lemuel,  smacking 
his  Ups.  'Ain't  that  'bout  the  only  kind 
there  is  this  season  o'  the  year?' 

'Why,'  said  Mary,  and  then  paused. 
She  had  been  about  to  say,  'You  never 
would  let  me  have  a  party.  It  cost  too 
much.'  But  she  ended,  'I  don't  think 
it's  any  time  for  a  party,  you  sick  an' 
alL' 


'What  kind  o'  cake  was  that  your 
mother  used  to  stir  up,'  said  Lemuel, 
'an'  we  used  to  have  it  out  on  the 
front  porch  with  lemonade  when  I  come 
courtin'  you?' 

*  One-two-three-four,'  said  Mary, 
'with  raisins  in  it  an'  citron.' 

'Terrible  nice  cake  that  was,'  said 
Lemuel.  'Monday  you  make  up  a  lot 
of  it;  cookies,  too,  an'  sugar  ginger- 
bread. Ain't  you  got  mother's  cooky- 
cutters,  leaf-patterns  an'  hearts  an' 
rounds?' 

'But  Lemuel,'  said  she,  'th^n  things 
are  terrible  expensive,  high  as  every- 
thing is  now.'  She  saw  no  way  of  stop- 
ping him  but  appealing  to  his  dearest 
vice. 

'You  can  bile  a  ham,'  said  he,  luxu- 
riating in  his  flights.  'You  do  as  I  tell 
ye.  If  you  don't  help  me  out,  I  dunno 
how  I  shall  git  through  with  it.' 

He  looked  worried  now,  and  this 
frightened  her. 

'Course  I'll  help  you  out,  Lemud,' 
she  said.  'Who  do  you  want  to  your 
party?' 

'Everybody  in  the  neighborhood,' 
said  Lemuel,  'old  an'  young.  I'd 
ruther  have  the  whole  coimty,  but 
there  ain't  no  time.  Plague  take  it  all! 
why  did  n't  I  know  sooner  about  th&e 
bein'  no  time.  But  the  neighborhood  I 
guess  we  can  manage.  You  tell  Dan  to 
fix  up  some  tr^tles  an'  boards  on  'em 
out  under  the  old  elm.  There'll  be  too 
many  to  eat  indoor.' 

'Lemuel,'  said  his  wife,  'I  dunno 
how  I  can.  I  don't  b'lieve  I  could 
carry  it  through.  An'  if  I  could,  I  guess 
everybody  'd  think  I  was  out  of  my 
head,  you  sick  an'  all.' 

Lemuel  considered  for  a  moment. 

'Well,  then,'  said  he,  'you  might 
scare  up  some  kind  of  a  reason  for  *t 
Dan  could  git  married,  if  he  felt  like 
it,  an'  I  kinder  think  he  does.  There's 
that  gal  he  carried  the  candy  to  in  the 
checkered  box.  You  say  she's  a  likely 
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gal.  I  dunno  how  long  't  '11  take  him  tx> 
git  his  license,  as  the  law  directs;  but 
you  tell  him  to  harness  up  an'  ask  the 
gal,  an'  ride  right  off  an'  see  to  it  this 
artemoon.' 

Mary  felt  the  sickness  of  apprehen- 
sion bom  out  of  the  unknown. 

'But  Lemuel,'  she  said,  'folks  can't 
git  married  like  that,  all  of  a  whew. 
Even  if  they've  talked  it  over,  —  an' 
I  s*pose  they  have,  —  she  ain't  begun 
to  think  o'  gittin'  her  clo'es.' 

*Then  let  her  turn  to  an'  git  'em 
now,'  said  Lemuel,  ' 'fore  she  's  a  day 
older.  You  gi'  me  my  bank-book,  out 
o'  that  same  drawer,  an'  I'll  sign  an 
order  so's  Dan  can  draw  out  as  much 
as  he  needs  —  the  whole  business,  if  he 
wants  to.  You  take  the  gal  over  to 
Sudleigh  an'  fit  her  out.  An'  while 
you're  about  it,  you  git  suthin'  for 
yourself,  too.  Kind  of  a  stiff  silk,  same 
's  your  mother  used  to  wear,  the  sort 
that'll  stand  alone.' 

*  I  don't  want — '  said  Mary;  but  her 
voice  failed  her  and  she  went  blindly 
out  of  the  room. 

Lemuel  called  after  hw,  — 
*An'  you  tell  him  to  git  his  name 
se'  down  Dan'el,  in  the  license,  same 
as  his  gran'ther's.   I  al'ays  mistrusted 
he  never  took  to  bein'  called  Dan.' 

Mary  hesitated  there  by  the  door, 
her  face  turned  from  him. 

'Lemuel,'  she  said,  'it's  jest  as  I  told 
you;  I  ain't  got  the  heart  to  set  out 
makin'  cake.  I  dunno 's  I've  got  the 
strength,  neither.  I've  been  terrible 
worried  about  you,  an*  it's  told  on  me. 
I  never  should  ha'  brought  it  up, 
never  in  the  world,  only  I  dunno  how 
I  can,  Lemuel,  I  dunno  how  I  can.' 

'Course  you  can't,'  said  Lemuel, 
jovially.  'You  hire  Mis*  BucU  an' 
Nancy  Towle  to  come  in  an'  do  the 
heft  on  't.  Lay  the  things  out  afore 
'«n,  the  eggs  an'  the  butter  an'  the 
citron  an'  raisins,'  —  Mary  never  for- 
gpt  the  chUdlike  delight  of  his  tone 


while  he  enumerated  these,  —  'an'  give 
'em  the  receipts  an*  tell  'em  to  go 
ahead,  an'  then  you  come  in  here  an' 
set  with  me.  Mis'  Buell  's  a  terrible 
extravagant  cook.  She  uses  tea  by  the 
handful,  an'  I  heard  the  Thrashers  say, 
that  week  she  boarded  'em,  her  pie- 
crust'd  melt  in  your  mouth.' 

Then  something  in  Mary's  bowed 
shoulders  seemed  to  speak  to  him,  and 
he  added,  in  a  softened  tone  she  had 
not  heard  from  him  since  the  days  of 
their  courtship,  'But  she  can't  hold  a 
candle  to  you,  Mary.  Any  woman  can 
cook  if  you  give  'em  things  enough  to 
do  with,  but  there 's  one  or  two  that  can 
git  pie  off  a  rock,  as  ye  might  say.  I 
ain't  seen  but  one,  but  mebbe  there's 
another  some'er's,  same's  there's  more  • 
'n  one  pea  in  a  pod.  They  al'ays 
set  out  suthin'  to  make  your  mouth 
water,  no  matter  'f  you  do  keep  'em 
sailin'  nigh  the  wind.' 

'Lemuel,'  said  his  wife.  She  was 
troubled  beyond  measure  by  this  incur- 
sion into  the  delights  of  the  palate.  'Be 
you  hungry?' 

Lemuel  laughed.  'Hungry?*  said  he. 
'Lor',  no,  I  guess  I  ain't.  All  I  want  is 
to  have  doctor  see  't  I  have  suthin'  to 
keep  me  up,  what  time  I'm  here.' 

IV 

The  doctor  came  in  that  afternoon 
and  foimd  him  very  much  alive.  Mary 
waylaid  him  at  the  gate  and  besought 
him  to  discourage  the  strange  project 
of  the  party,  or  the  wedding,  as  it  might 
prove.  He  listened  to  her  gravely, 
nodding  from  time  to  time,  but  when 
she  asked  him,  'Doctor,  what'd  he 
mean  by  sayin'  to  me,  that  first  minute 
he  opened  his  eyes,  "Mary,  where 
d'you  s'pose  I've  been?"' 

'Well,'  said  the  doctor,  looking  up 
at  her  sharply,  'where  d'you  suppose 
he'd  been?  Didn't  he  tell  you?  I 
s'pose  you  asked  hinu' 
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*0h,  yes,  I  asked  him,  but  he  never 
said  a  word  —  only  kinder  screwed  up 
his  eyes  an'  laughed.  No,  he  didn't 
really  laugh,  only  looked  as  if  he  could 
if  he 'da  mind  to.  Asif  heknewsuthin' 
he  did  n't  think  best  to  tell.' 

*Mary,'  said  the  doctor,  and  made  it 
all  the  more  serious  by  using  her 
Christian  name,  *I  should  n't  worry 
him,  if  I  were  you,  by  going  against  his 
little  fancies.  If  he  wanted  anything, . 
I  should  let  him  have  it.  And  if  he  says 
any  more  about  where  he's  been,  I 
hope  you'll  remember  it  just  as  it  was, 
and,  if  you  think  you  can't  remem- 
ber it,  put  it  down  on  paper.  I'd  like 
mighty  well  to  know  where  he's  been.' 

And  it  seemed  as  if  the  doctor  had 
not  only  been  fascinated  by  the  prob- 
lem of  persuading  old  Lemuel  back  to 
this  earth,  but  was  doubly  attracted, 
now  he  had  him  alive.  He  came  in 
once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a  day,  and 
they  talked,  old  Lemuel  carrying  on 
his  side  of  it  as  if  he  were  in  health; 
only  not  as  he  would  have  done  before 
he  went  away.  The  doctor  reminded 
him  at  the  outset  that  these  were  not 
professional  visits:  there  would  be  no 
fee.  But  Lemuel  smiled  at  him  shrewd- 
ly and  said,  — 

'Charge  it  up!  charge  it  up!  the 
estate's  good  for  it.' 

The  doctor  never  questioned  him 
about  his  mysterious  going  away,  and 
Lemuel  never  once  referred  to  it. 
Mary,  dazed  and  unremonstrating, 
found  herself  putting  the  party  through. 
She  let  Lemuel,  lying  there  in  his  bed, 
plan  the  manner  of  it,  and  she  and  Dan 
carried  it  out.  Mrs.  Buell  came  and 
cooked,  and  Nancy  helped  her,  and 
there  was  a  rich  odor  of  good  things 
about  the  house. 

Dan  walked  as  one  in  a  dream.  He 
had  obeyed  his  father  implicitly,  and 
Lydia  Tolman  had  allowed  herself  to 
be  caught  up  on  the  wings  of  their  will, 
and  her  mother,  dazed  by  the  strange- 


ness of  it  all,  drove  over  to  Sudldgh  with 
her  and  bought  her  white  garments  and 
a  wedding  dress. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  wedding, 
when  the  house  was  smelling  of  meats 
and  spices  and  there  was  a  vague  air 
of  excitement,  not  only  through  its 
rooms,  but  through  all  the  neighbor- 
hood as  well,  that  Lemuel  demanded 
to  be  bolstered  up  in  bed. 

'I  want  to  set  up  on  end  a  spell,'  said 
he.  And  Dan  managed  it  without 
trouble.  *  There,'  said  Lemuel,  *now 
you  fetch  me  the  Bible.' 

Mary  did  it,  wondering.  She  came 
back  with  the  great  family  Bible  in  her 
hand. 

*  Don't  you  think,'  she  said,  hesita- 
tingly, because  it  was  an  implication 
of  his  extremity,  *you  better  let  me 
read  some  out  loud?  It's  kinder  heavy 
to  hold.' 

*No,'  said  Lemuel  briskly,  *I  don't 
want  no  readin'.  I  ain't  got  time.  I 
want  to  look  up  suthin'.  You  bring  me 
a  pencil.' 

So  she  left  him  there,  with  the  Bible 
propped  against  his  knees,  frowning 
through  his  spectacles,  and  peering  while 
he  turned  page  after  page.  This  was  in 
the  morning,  and  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  he  had  found  what  he 
sought. 

*  Where's  Dan?'  he  called  to  Mary, 
who  was  making  herself  busy  in  the 
next  room,  to  be  near  him.  'You  tdl 
him  to  come  here.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Dan  came  slouching 
in.  He  was  timid  before  his  father,  and 
especially  since  Lemuel  had  come 
back  so  strangely  changed.  As  he  went 
past  his  mother,  through  the  outer 
room,  she  thought  what  a  beautiful 
young  man  he  was,  with  the  strength 
and  sadness  of  his  face  and  his  wond^- 
ful  frame,  made  to  work  and  also  to 
beguile  the  eye  with  its  ease  and  sup- 
pleness. He  came  in  and  stood  looking 
down  at  his  father  in  a  pathetic  dis- 
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trust  and  questioning,  and  with  this  a 
great  compassion. 

*What  is  it,  father?'  he  asked. 

*  You  listen  to  this,'  said  Lemuel,  his 
lean  forefinger  on  the  page.  'I've  had 
a  terrible  time  findin'  it,  but  I  knew 
't  was  some'r's  here.  Now  you  listen. 
"Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth."  '  He  read  it  slowly 
with  emphasis  and  a  certain  delight  — 
either  in  the  verse  or  in  his  own  clever- 
ness in  finding  it.  Then  he  read  it 
again.  'I've  put  a  line  under  it,'  he 
said,  'an'  I'm  goin'  to  put  in  a  mark, 
too,  so's  you  can  turn  to  it.  You  hand 
me  that  piece  o'  newspaper  there  on 
the  bureau.   I'll  lay  that  in.' 

Dan  gave  him  the  paper,  and  he 
laid  it  carefully  between  the  pages  and 
closed  the  book. 

'There,'  said  he,  'you  can  carry  this 
off.' 

'Don't  you  want  I  should  leave  it 
so 's  you  can  have  some  read  — ' 

Dan  paused  there.  His  father's 
bright  eyes  made  him  feel  as  if  he  had 
said  something  strangely  beside  the 
question. 

'No,'  said  Lemuel  alertly,  'I'm 
through  with  it.  Look  here,'  he  called 
when  Dan,  carrying  the  Bible,  had 
reached  the  door,  'd'you  buy  yourself 
a  weddin'  suit?' 

Dan  tumod  and  looked  at  him.  His 
young  face  grew  stem.  Was  his  father 
going  to  take  it  all  back? 

'Yes,'  he  said,  'I  did.' 

'That's  right,'  said  Lemuel,  chuck- 
ling. 'That's  right.  What  color?' 

'Blue.' 

'Ha!  that's  jest  what  I'd  ha'  pick- 
ed  out  myself.  Ye  can't  do  better 'n 
blue.' 

The  day  of  the  party,  or  the  wedding, 
—  they  hardly  knew  which  to  call  it,  — 
was  set  for  Thursday;  not  quite  so  soon 
as  Lemuel  had  planned,  because  there 
was  so  much  to  do.  But  when  the  sun 
rose  fresh  from  lightest  morning  clouds 


and  shone  divinely,  the  house  was  in 
holiday  dress,  and  Lemuel,  from  his 
bedroom,  gave  out  orders  and  emanated 
cheer.  Mary  wanted  the  ceremony  in 
the  front  room  so  that  he  could  look  on 
from  his  open  door  and  be  in  a  manner 
present;  but  Lemuel  forbade  it,  and 
ordered  that  it  should  be  out  under  the 
old  elm.  And  he  was  to  be  left  alone,  to 
rest,  he  said  speciously,  though  with 
the  gleam  in  his  eye  that  made  Mary 
and  Dan  suspect  he  was  laughing  at 
them,  and  after  it  they  were  to  sing,  — 
'Coronation,'  for  one,  —  and  then  they 
were  to  dance.  Ezra  Hines  was  to  play 
his  fiddle. 

It  all  fell  out  exactly  as  Lemuel  had 
planned.  There  was  merry-making 
and  much  eating,  and  everybody  for- 
got how  strange  it  all  was,  with  old 
'Leven-Inch  lying  in  the  house  there, 
perhaps  getting  well  and  perhaps  near 
his  end,  and  let  themselves  go  in  a  gay 
abandon.  And  when  the  party  was 
over,  the  little  bride  came  shyly  in  to 
let  Lemuel  see  her  in  her  white  dress, 
and  he  said  to  her,  — 

'You're  as  pretty  as  a  picter  in  them 
frill-de-dills  —  though  you  ain't  a  mite 
handsomer  —  nor  so  handsome  —  as 
Mary  was  when  she  walked  out  a 
bride.' 

Lydia  was  a  little  frightened,  be- 
cause this  must,  after  all,  be  old  'Leve--- 
Inch;  but  it  looked  like  a  man  she  had 
never  seen,  and  she  stepped  up  to  him 
and  laid  her  hand  timidly  on  his  and 
ran  away. 

The  next  morning  Lemuel  seemed 
quite  strong  and  untired,  but  he  said  to 
Mary,  when  she  came  in  at  sunrise,  — 

'You  tell  Dan  to  kinder  stay  round 
this  forenoon.  He  can  be  takin'  down 
the  tables  an'  rakin'  up  the  clutter  if 
there  is  any.' 

'Don't  you  feel  so  well?'  she  asked. 
'You  think  you  better  see  doctor?' 

'No,'  said  Lemuel,  'I  don't  want  no 
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doctor.  You  have  your  breakfast  an' 
then  you  se'  down  here  side  o'  me  an' 
stay  a  spell.  *T  won't  be  long.' 

Mary  hurried  through  her  breakfast 
and  came  back  to  him.  She  felt  in 
haste,  as  if  there  was  something  to  be 
asked  him  and  she  must  ask  it  and 
make  siu-e.  Then  she  thought  what  it 
was. 

*  Lemuel,'  said  she,  *what  was  it  you 
meant  when  you  said,  "Where  do  you 
s'pose  I've  been?'" 

Lemuel  turned  his  head  on  the  pil- 
low and  smiled  at  her.  He  looked  very 
secretive  and  knowing,  but  not  at  that 
moment,  she  thought  with  a  kind  of 
terror,  old.  The  marks  of  his  hard  life 
and  his  penury  had  fallen  away  from 
him  and  he  was  young. 
*  *  You  let  me  take  hold  o'  your  hand,' 
said  he.  *So.  There,  that's  right.' 

He  shut  his  eyes,  and  while  she 
watched  him  his  face  seemed  to  her  to 
grow  more  secretive  and  certainly  more 
still.  In  an  hour,  perhaps,  the  doctor 
came  in  and  she  looked  up  at  him. 

*Why,'  said  he,  without  a  pause  to 
make  sure  of  it,  'he's  gone!' 

*But,  doctor,'  said  Mary,  with  a 
cry,  *you  know  before — ' 

*No,'  said  the  doctor;  *this  time  he's 
gone  for  good.' 


The  week  after  his  father  was  buried, 
Dan  went  into  the  front  room  by  him- 
self and  opened  the  Bible  where  his 
father  had  put  the  mark.  He  thought 
he  would  do  it  every  week  while  he 
lived,  but  he  had  not  told  anybody. 
His  father  was  the  only  one  he  wished 
he  could  tell,  and  somehow  he  felt  Us 
father  knew.  And  when  he  was  about 
to  close  the  book,  it  fell  open  at  the 
Family  Record,  and  under  the  deaths 
he  saw  a  new  entry,  and  stared  at  it 
until  he  could  bear  his  own  solitary 
discovery  of  it  no  longer  and  went  to 
the  door  and  called,  — 

*  Mother!  Lyddy!  you  come  here.' 

They  came  hunying,  and  he  showed 
them  the  record.  It  was  in  pencil  in  his 
father's  crabbed  hand. 

'He  put  that  down  there  himself,  the 
day  before  the  weddin','  said  Dan. 
'An'  that  was  the  day  before  his  death.' 

'Yes,'  said  his  mother,  'he  put  it 
down,  date  an'  all,  day  o'  the  month 
an'  day  o'  the  week.' 

'Yes,'  said  Lyddy,  in  awe,  peering 
at  the  record,  her  pretty  head  against 
Dan's  arm  to  bring  her  nearer,  but 
really  because  she  liked  it  there. 

'O  Dan'el,'  said  his  mother,  in  a 
great  burst  of  yearning  hope,  'where 
do  you  s'pose  he'd  been?' 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SOARING  HAWK 


BY  GEORGE  E.  CLOUGH 


*FoTJB  things  are  too  wonderful  for 
me/  said  the  writer  of  the  last  chapter 
of  Proverbs.  This  was  one  of  them: 
'The  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air.' 

What  lover  of  nature  has  not  won- 
dered to  watch  a  hawk  circling  on  mo- 
tionless wings  in  the  blue  above  him? 
Round  and  roimd  he  goes,  soaring  till 
he  is  but  a  speck  in  the  sky.  How  can 
a  bird  raise  its  weight  against  gravity 
without  visible  effort?  What  power  sus- 
tains the  hawk? 

Elxplanations  have  been  offered  — 
childish,  contradictory,  unscientific  ex- 
planations. The  hawk  'floats';  he 
'sails';  he  'flies  like  a  kite';  he  'rises 
on  ascending  currents  of  air';  'though 
the  wings  as  a  whole  are  motionless, 
the  individual  feathers  are  working.' 

Let  us  first  dispose  of  these  theories, 
and  then  proceed  to  find  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

The  hawk  cannot  'float,'  for  he  is 
heavier  than  the  air  he  displaces.  His 
quills  and  bones  are  full  of  air.  As  well 
might  you  expect  a  submarine  to  float 
because  it  was  full  of  water.  The  light- 
ness of  the  hawk's  structure  gives  him 
less  weight  to  lift;  but  were  he  full  of 
hydrogen,  he  would  not  float.  Shoot 
him:  he  will  fall  to  earth  with  a  thud. 

Does  the  hawk  'sail'?  He  cannot. 
The  resistance  of  the  water  against  a 
boat's  keel  or  centreboard  holds  it  to 
the  wind,  and  a  resultant  of  the  triangle 
of  forces  which  act  upon  it  gives  it  its 
forward  motion.  A  boat  without  keel 
or  centreboard  cannot  sail  against  the 
wind.  Lacking  a  grip  on  the  water,  it  is 
blown  to  leeward.   Imagine  a  skiff  so 


light  that  it  floats  absolutely  on  the 
surface:  whatever  the  angle  of  its  sails, 
it  will  be  driven  down  wind  like  a  leaf 
or  a  feather.  Therefore  the  hawk,  who 
has  no  keel  in  water  to  hold  him  to  his 
course,  may  be  blown  down  wind,  but 
can  never  sail  across  or  against  the 
wind,  let  him  trim  his  pinions  how  he 
wiU. 

Observe,  too,  how  seagulls  fly  with 
motionless  wings  right  in  the  wind's 
eye  —  a  course  no  racing  yacht  can  fol- 
low, for  all  its  deep  keel  and  spread  of 
canvas.  This  is  not  sailing.  There  is 
power  here,  and  independence  to  defy 
the  wind.  We  must  seek  elsewhere  for 
its  source. 

What  the  keel  is  to  the  boat,  its  string 
is  to  the  kite.  Cut  the  string,  and  the 
kite  will  be  blown  down  wind  till  gravity 
brings  it  to  the  groimd.  The  hawk  has 
no  string.  He  does  not '  fly  like  a  kite.' 

Jefferies,  in  his  Life  of  die  Fields,  sug- 
gests that  the  added  velocity  gained 
in  making  one  half  of  the  circle  down 
wind  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  hawk 
back  against  the  wind.  This  theory  is 
mechanically  imsound,  and  may  be 
commended  to  seekers  after  perpetual 
motion. 

We  finally  dismiss  all  these  wind- 
theories  of  flight  with  the  observation 
that  hawks  prefer  a  still,  windless  day 
for  soaring. 

Does  the  bird  avail  himself  of  ascend- 
ing air-currents?  On  a  still,  hot  day 
you  may  see  little  whirls  of  dust  rising 
straight  up  from  the  ground,  sometimes 
to  a  great  height.  But  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  hawk,  keeping  his  regular 
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cirdes  without  check  or  break,  could 
find  ascending  air--currents  to  sustain 
him  at  every  point  of  his  unfaltering 
flight.  A  bird  weighing  two  pounds  is 
no  more  inmiune  from  the  attraction  of 
the  earth's  mass  than  two  pounds  of 
lead  or  pig-iron.  The  theory  is  inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  support  of  a 
single  feather. 

'Though  the  wings  as  a  whole  are 
motionless^  the  individual  feathers  are 
working.'  Here,  at  least,  is  an  honest 
attempt  to  find  soTtie  force  to  counter- 
act the  force  of  gravity.  But  the  theory 
is  not  borne  out  by  observation.  All 
the  evidence  is  against  it.  Charles  Dix- 
on, in  BrUiah  SeabirdSy  writes:  *That 
these  flights  are  accompanied  by  any 
vibratory  movements  of  the  feathers  is 
erroneous,  as  I  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  satisfying  myself,  especially 
when  observing  the  flight  of  the  fulmas 
at  St.  Kilda,  the  birds  not  being  more 
than  six  feet  away  from  me,  when  I  am 
positive  every  individual  feather  was 
in  perfect  rest.'  Anatomy  would  lead 
us  to  the  same  conclusion.  There  is  no 
muscular  structure  for  such  a  method 
of  flight,  and  the  wing-feathers  are 
ingeniously  felted  together  to  work  as 
a  whole.  We  can  dismiss  that  theory 
also. 

Now  let  us  apply  our  common  sense 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Here  we  have  a  force,  the  force  of 
gravity,  acting  on  a  body  in  mid-air. 
That  force  must  produce  a  downward 
acceleration  unless  it  is  balanced  by 
some  equal  and  opposite  force.  There- 
fore we  start  with  the  hypothesis  that 
the  hawk  must  exert  force  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  of  gravity,  if  he  is  to 
maintain  his  altitude,  and  still  more 
force  to  increase  his  altitude.  How 
does  he  apply  that  force?  What  mech- 
anism has  he?  A  pair  of  wings,  and 
the  big  motor-muscles  on  his  breast. 
We  may  safely  affirm  that  he  sustains 
his  weight  by  using  this  mechanism. 


'  But  the  hawk'^  wings  are  motionless 
when  he  soars.' 

You  will  admit,  then,  that,  when  lie 
flies  with  beating  wings,  he  is  lifting 
his  weight  by  the  use  of  those  breast- 
muscles?  And  yet  you  believe  that  the 
bird,  which  must  work  those  powerful 
muscles  in  ordinary  flight,  ceases  to 
exert  them  when  he  spreads  his  wings 
wide  and  starts  to  soar?  Has  he  lost 
his  weight?  He  must  continue  to  ex- 
ert them.  There  is  no  alternative.  All 
other  theories  have  been  quashed. 

How  is  this  possible,  when  the  wings 
are  motionless  and  not  even  a  feather  is 
vibrating?  That's  the  real  question  we 
have  to  answer. 

To  clear  our  minds  of  a  very  natural 
error,  let  us  consider  first  the  principles 
of  ordinary  flight.  You  think  that  a 
bird  beats  his  wings  down  through  the 
air  when  he  flies?  You  are  wrong. 
Wings  are  not  made  to  be  driven  down 
through  the  air.  They  are  spread  and 
shaped  and  woven  to  ^icounter  maxi- 
mum resistance;  to  lean  on  the  air,  not 
to  cut  through  it.  Betwe^i  each  two 
strokes  there  is  a  fall  of  both  wings  and 
body,  due  to  gravity.  The  fall  of  the 
body  is  neutralized  by  the  lift  of  the 
wing-beat;  the  fall  of  the  wings  is  not 
neutralized;  they  are  now  below  the 
body  and  must  be  raised  for  another 
stroke. 

This  principle  will  be  understood 
more  readily  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
motion  of  a  boat's  oars.  Those  oar- 
blades  appear  to  be  driven  through  the 
water  in  a  wide  arc;  in  reality  they  do 
not  move  six  inches.  A  little  swiriing 
eddy  marks  the  spot  where  each  oar- 
blade  has  rested  throughout  the  stroke. 
First,  the  blades  drive  the  boat  for- 
ward; then  they  recover  their  position 
for  a  new  stroke.  If  now  a  boat  is  being 
rowed  against  the  stream  and  making 
no  headway,  and  if  you  cannot  see  the 
flow  of  the  stream,  but  only  the  mo- 
tionless boat  and  the  swinging  oars, 
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you  will  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
those  oar-blades  are  not  moving  through 
the  water.  Change  the  plane  from  hori- 
zontal to  vertical,  with  gravity  to  rep- 
resent the  sweep  of  the  stream,  and  it 
will  be  clear  that  each  wing-beat  lifts 
the  body;  it  does  not  drive  down  the 
wings. 

The  resisting  medium  is  not  nearly 
so  dense,  and  the  wing-surface  is  pro- 
portionately greater.  A  heavy-bodied 
domestic  fowl  does  sometimes  drive 
its  wings  down  in  a  vain  attempt  to  fly 
— just  as  you  can  tug  yoiu*  oar-blade 
through  the  water  by  putting  your 
boat's  nose  against  the  bank;  but  a 
broad-winged,  light-bodied  hawk  finds 
ample  support. 

The  point  to  remember  is  that  the 
wing-force  may  be  exerted  without 
driving  down  the  wing. 

Now,  we  have  seen  a  hawk  flapping 
over  the  tree-tops,  and  we  know  how  he 
looks  when  he  is  using  both  wings  to- 
gether in  ordinary  flight.  When  he 
starts  to  soar,  knowing  as  we  do  that 
he  must  still  be  using  the  same  mechan- 
ism, we  are  bound  to  admit  that  he  is 
using  it  in  a  different  way.  If  not  both 
together,  in  what  way  is  he  using  his 
wings?  He  is  using  them  alternately. 

*But  surely,  if  that  were  so  — * 

You  think  one  wing  would  be  point- 
ing downward  and  the  other  sideways, 
and  then  vice  versa?  That  is  why  we 
discussed  the  principles  of  ordinary 
flight,  so  that  it  might  be  understood 
that  the  wing  is  not  driven  down.  Pic- 
ture to  yourself  the  hawk,  with  wings 
wide  for  soaring.  What  wiU  be  the 
result  when  he  contracts  the  breath- 


muscle  on  one  side  only?  One  of  two 
things  must  happen:  either  the  wing 
must  be  driven  down,  or  the  body  must 
be  drawn  upward  and  sideways  toward 
the  wing.  Which  is  the  more  reason- 
able, to  suppose  that  the  broad  pinion 
would  be  driven  down  through  the  re- 
sisting air,  or  that  the  body  would  be 
tilted  toward  the  wing?  Emphatically, 
the  latter. 

The  action  of  the  corresponding 
muscle  on  the  other  side  brings  the  body 
back  to  normal  and  up  toward  the  other 
wing.  Thus  a  downward  pressure  of 
each  wing  is  exerted,  with  a  force  equal 
and  opposite  to  that  of  gravity,  and  the 
only  visible  motion  is  a  slight  swaying 
of  the  body. 

You  will  ask,  why  has  this  swaying 
motion  of  the  body  not  been  noted  by 
observers?  It  has  been  noted,  but  the 
right  deduction  has  not  been  made.  It 
has  been  attributed  to  balancing.  Seen 
from  below,  —  and  the  hawk  is  usu- 
ally above  us,  —  it  is  not  conspicuoxis. 
The  wide  spread  of  the  wings  holds  the 
eye,  to  the  exclusion  of  minor  details. 
Much  more  easily  one  may  observe 
the  swaying  motion  of  seagulls  follow- 
ing a  ship. 

In  the  alternate  wing-beat,  then,  we 
find  the  solution  of  our  problem.  The 
hawk  does  not  cease  to  exert  himself: 
he  simply  changes  his  gait.  He  prefers 
the  smooth  motion  of  the  pacer  to  the 
jolting  trot  of  the  saddle-horse.  The 
soaring  hawk  is  using  his  adequate 
strength  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  an 
athlete  who  obtains  the  greatest  results 
with  the  least  visible  expenditure  of 
effort. 
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The  most  wasted  years  of  life  nowa-- 
days  are  commonly  those  six  years  b^ 
tween  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen 
which  civilization  has  taken  from  adult 
life  and  added  to  childhood.  Yet  they 
are  the  most  spiritual,  the  least  en- 
cumbered years  of  our  whole  lifetime. 
At  that  age  we  are  nascent  men  and 
women.  And  so,  being  mature  in  rar 
tionality  and  emotion,  untrammeled  by 
binding  obligations,  childlike  only  in 
instability  and  inexperience,  we  are  fit 
for  all  nobilities  and  worthy  of  large 
opportunities.  Moreover,  having  pass- 
ed at  twelve  years  old  the  tests  for  a 
sensible  peasant,  we  are.  expected  by 
civilization  to  gain  in  the  next  half- 
dozen  twelve  months  all  the  delicate 
perceptions  of  a  finely  developed  hu-» 
manity.  We  must,  as  it  were,  cover  in 
these  brief  six  years  the  distance  which 
the  Western  world  covered  in  the  six 
hundred  years  between  the  fourteenth 
century  and  the  twentieth.  Yet  cus- 
tom at  present  provides  no  adequate 
mode  of  conveyance. 

To  make  sure  that  this  journey  is  ac- 
complished, in  very  fact  and  completely, 
takes  no  little  ingenuity.  The  twen- 
tieth century  has  already  gone  far. 
Boys  and  girls,  to-day  in  school,  to- 
morrow will  grow  up  into  a  world  where 
men  and  women  work  together  in  the 
greatest  freedom  and  in  all  sorts  of  rela- 
tive positions.  They  will  grow  up  into 
a  world  where  everyone  works  and 
everyone  is  expected  to  give  good,  ade- 
quate, intelligent  service.    They  will 
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grow  up  into  a  world  where  a  limitless 
supply  of  pleasures  in  every  hue  and 
size,  of  every  taste  and  smell,  urges 
itself  upon  them,  and  they  must  either 
choose  or  be  suffocated.  Nothing  will 
be  out  of  their  reach  and  everything 
will  clamor  for  acceptance.  The  com- 
mon sense  and  discernment  with  which 
they  must  behave,  in  order  to  fill  their 
future  lives  with  wholesome  joy  and 
a  sense  of  firm  triumph,  must  come 
from  experience  which  they  have  gain- 
ed under  rational,  loving  guidance 
through  abounding  opportunity,  during 
the  six  years  of  early  maturity.  We 
commonly  call  it  *  adolescence,'  grow- 
ing-up,  but  we  seldom  realize  how  far 
toward  grown-up  these  adolescents  are« 
At  present  little  is  being  done  to 
make  siu-e  that  Youth  shall  get  this 
experience  with  opportunity.  During 
these  maturing  years  most  young  peo- 
ple, who  have  not  gone  to  work,  very 
nearly  mark  time,  both  socially  and 
personally;  or  they  run  in  a  kind  of  en- 
tertaining squirrel-cage,  many  of  them 
with  a  notable  impatience  and  a  smarts 
ing  sense  of  futility.  Many  of  us  older 
people,  too,  feel  in  looking  back  that 
these  years  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
were  for  ourselves  the  most  unhappy 
years,  or  at  all  events  the  most  unsat- 
isfactory years,  of  oiu-  lives.  We  were 
laughed  at;  we  were  snubbed  and 
nagged;  we  were  misunderstood.  Our 
affections  were  derided,  oiu-  ideas  were 
slighted,  OIU-  faults  were  exaggerated, 
and  our  ambitions  were  ignored.   Or 
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else  we  were  let  to  go  our  own  way 
without  much  help  or  hint. 

This  usual  attitude  of  the  grown-up 
world  toward  adolescence  is  reflected 
in  books.  Writers  seem  to  think  that 
this  early  youth  is  essentially  insincere, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  himibug  about 
it.  They  almost  never  picture  it  except 
with  raillery,  or  with  anno3rance,  or 
with  an  air  of  kindly  indulgence;  and 
the  current  names  for  it  —  'hobblede- 
hoy,' *the  doldrums,'  *the  awkward 
age'  —  show  how  much  this  uncom- 
fortable state  of  things  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  inevitable  and  natural. 

Why  should  it  be  inevitable?  These 
years  bring  a  state  of  natural  develop- 
ment which  was  suited  in  earlier  cent- 
uries to  taking  up  all  the  cares  of  a 
household,  of  fatherhood  and  mother- 
hood, and  of  getting  a  livelihood.  If, 
possessing  such  ample  powers,  youth 
now  feels  bafiled,  there  is  something 
•wrong  with  what  its  powers  have  to 
work  upon,  something  inadequate  in 
its  opportunity.  The  fact  is  that,  in  our 
determination  not  to  have  them  *grow 
up*  until  they  have  become  civilized, 
we  have  simply  prolonged  their  infancy 
instead  of  extending  their  experi^ice. 
Hence  we  have  produced,  at  the  age 
of  eighte^i,  marriageable  material  only 
externally  civilized,  and  therefore  but 
poorly  prepared  for  the  complexities  of 
modem  life.  Consequently,  much  of 
modem  life  is  still  a  poor  attempt  at 
civilization. 

Instead  of  preparing  the  youngsters 
by  helping  them  to  form  sound  mental 
habits,  we  preserve  in  them  a  muddled 
inexperience  by  teaching  them  a  few 
social  customs,  and  little  else.  This  we 
do,  not  because  we  believe  that  it  is  the 
best  way  to  provide  for  the  future,  but 
because  we  know  it  is  the  easiest  way  to 
manage  for  the  present.  In  the  future, 
they  must  take  care  of  themselves.  In 
the  present,  we  have  to  take  care  for 
them.  Therefore  we  fail  to  be  respon- 


sible for  the  future,  and  for  the  present 
we  do  what  is  most  convenient  —  that 
is,  what  has  been  done  before  and  what 
demands  least  ingenuity  and  insight. 
The  way,  for  instance,  in  which  we  fail 
to  prepare  them  for  the  coming  of 
adult  life,  where  men  and  women  mix 
in  indiscriminate  ponmiunity  of  work 
and  play,  illustrates  our  whole  proce- 
dure —  it  cannot  be  called  a  method. 
In  the  same  helpless  way,  too,  we  ig- 
nore their  coming  need  to  choose  work, 
and  even  their  need  to  choose  pleasure. 
Our  social  customs,  our  whole  educa- 
tional procedure,  needs  to  be  recon- 
sidered in  view  of  its  after  effects. 

n 

Everyone  knows  that  the  intelligent 
character  of  the  people  who  settled  this 
country  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  sturdy  demands  of  the  life  they 
had  to  lead,  put  men  and  women  from 
the  beginning  more  on  an  equality  than 
they  had  ever  been  in  the  old  countries. 
Segregation  for  women  was  impossible 
because  of  the  pioneer  life,  and  was  un- 
necessary because  of  the  good  sense 
and  busy-ness  and  good  health  of  the 
men.  So,  in  the  travels  and  memoirs  of 
Europeans  who  visited  this  country  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  always  find 
admiring  mention  of  the  beauty,  purity, 
and  capability  of  the  women  and  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  men.  Notably  a  French 
chevalier,  who  recounts  his  amours  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  drops  the 
tone  of  gallantry  when  he  tells  about 
the  States,  sf)eaks  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  women,  but  has  not  one  story  to  tell 
of  his  personal  conquests.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  up  to  1870  or  so,  the 
same  general  conditions  lasted.  Cus- 
toms differed  in  different  states,  but 
everywhere  boys  and  girb  mingled  in 
great  good-fellowship;  a  young  girl 
could  go  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  unattended;  and  American 
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husbands  were  the  amazement  of  Euro- 
pean men.  Still,  education  for  women 
was  slight,  and  women  had  no  occupa- 
tion but  marriage.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  the  academies  (about  1850), 
girls  b^an  to  have  the  same  education 
as  boys  —  first  in  school,  later  in  col- 
lie; and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  boys 
and  girls  were  at  first  educated  together. 

To-day,  among  our  well-to-do  people 
the  practice  has  increased  of  separating 
boys  and  girls  from  their  very  early 
years,  and  especially  during  most  of 
their  adolescence  —  that  is,  from  the 
time  when  in  savage  tribes  they  might 
begin  to  think  of  marriage  to  the  time 
when  we  are  willing  to  have  them  think 
of  marriage.  Civilization  having  be- 
come so  complex  that  adolescent  mar- 
riages are  out  of  the  question,  we  seek 
to  create  for  them,  so  far  as  may  be, 
a  world  in  which  the  opposite  sex  does 
not  exist.  The  six  years  of  their  pro- 
longed infancy  would  thus  be  an  empty 
gap  as  regards  experience  in  the  differ- 
ence between  masculine  and  feminine. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  succeed  at  all  com- 
pletely in  creating  this  gap,  and,  of 
course,  sundry  and  parti-colored  no- 
tions about  each  other  do  get  across; 
so  that  the  boys  are  accustomed  to  call 
girb  'females'  and  *  petticoats,'  and  the 
girls  talk  about  boys  with  giggles  and 
flushed  cheeks. 

Now  the  difference  between  male 
and  female  can  easily  be  taught  at 
an  early  age  and  needs  no  elaborate 
demonstration.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween masculine  and  feminine  is  im- 
possible to  teach,  and  can  be  learned 
only  by  prolonged  and  varied  personal 
experience.  Yet  we  all  know  that  the 
permanent  happiness  of  every  marriage 
depends  on  good  mutual  understanding 
between  husband  and  wife;  and  the 
permanent  success  of  every  family  of 
children  growing  up  depends  on  good 
understanding  between  father  and 
mother;  and  the  permanent  success 


of  the  liberation  of  women  is  to  depend 
on  good  understanding  between  men 
and  women  —  freed  from  jealousy, 
flirtation,  and  self-consciousness.  Sav- 
agery recognizes  only  male  and  female. 
It  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  civiliz- 
ation that  masculine  and  feminine  have 
been  discovered  and  developed.  So, 
since  the  object  of  *  prolonged  infancy' 
is  to  induct  the  primitive  nature  of 
twelve  years  old  into  the  mysteries  of 
civilization,  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
something  stupid  about  xis  if  we  ar- 
range for  those  years  to  be  spent  so 
that  a  boy  or  girl  cannot  possibly  learn 
one  of  the  profoundest  and  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  mysteries  that  civilization 
has  unfolded. 

Of  course,  there  are  all  sorts  of  good 
arguments  put  forth  for  this  separation 
of  boys  and  girls;  but  each  comes  back 
to  the  fact  that  the  elders  do  not  know 
how  to  manage  with  them  together, 
and,  consciously  or  not,  believe  that  all 
the  entanglements  and  disasters  result- 
ing from  sex  are  inevitable;  so  that  the 
only  course  is  to  stave  them  off  as  long 
as  possible.  These  elders  have  never 
really  learned,  themselves,  the  differ- 
ence between  masculine  and  feminine, 
or  the  difference  between  love  and  ad- 
miration, or  between  love  and  desire,  or 
desire  and  impulse,  or  impulse  and  pas- 
sion, or  passion  and  love.  They  have 
never  discovered,  either  mentally  or 
vitally,  where  emotion  ends  and  physi- 
cal excitation  begins.  They  do  not  ap- 
prehend the  relation  between  thought 
and  action  or  know  the  potence  of  root^ 
ideas.  In  fact,  they  must  still  look  upon 
boys  and  girls  from  the  outside,  as  if 
they  themselves  were  still  in  the  epoch 
of  childhood.  They  still  see  and  judge 
the  whole  world  as  you  see  and  judge  a 
person  who  is  approaching  you  from  a 
distance.  The  first  thing  that  you  are 
aware  of  is  sex — this  is  man  or  woman, 
boy  or  girl.  As  the  figure  draws  nearer, 
you  notice  clothes.   And  when  it  gets 
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abreast  of  you,  you  observe  looks  — 
beauty  or  none.  If  there  is  then  talk, 
you  begin  to  watch  character  in  the  face 
and  voice,  and  decide  whether  you  like 
this  person.  Later,  you  may  come  to 
guess  a  few  of  the  thoughts,  and  last  of 
all,  come  to  share  the  inner  feelings. 
So  do  almost  all  grown-ups  proceed  in 
their  dealings  with  children,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  many  have  completely 
lost  from  their  memory  the  inner  life 
of  their  own  youth.  Consequently, 
they  have  little  clue  to  the  invisible 
in  their  own  children,  and  they  seldom 
get  to  know  what  thoughts  and  feelings 
live  there. 

But,  in  coming  to  know  oiurselves, 
impressions  arrived  in  just  the  opposite 
order.  We  were  first  aware  of  our  own 
feelings  in  babyhood.  Then,  little  by 
little,  we  noticed  that  we  had  thoughts. 
Then,  we  used  voice  and  face  to  give 
out  small  portions  of  those  thoughts 
and  feelings — inadequately — toothers. 
That  we  had  any  looks,  lovely  or  oth- 
O'wise,  would  not  have  occiured  to  us 
until  we  were  well  into  our  teens  (per- 
haps never)  if  other  people  had  not  in- 
vaded us  with  remarks  about  it.  And 
clothes,  too,  did  not  become  a  serious 
interest  until  other  people's  interest 
became  evident.  As  for  sex,  we  were 
wholly  unaware  for  years  that  we  had 
any;  and  even  now,  grown-up  men  and 
women,  married  even,  each  of  us  thinks 
of  himself  or  herself  just  as  a  person, 
different  from  all  other  persons  —  not 
as  a  man  or  a  woman  herded  into  a  sex. 
In  fact,  yoiu-  own  inner  life  is  not  a  sex- 
life.  Your  feelings  are  your  own;  your 
soul  is  You.  You  may  function  as  a 
man  or  woman;  but  you  live  and  feel, 
enjoy  and  suffer,  think  and  work,  as  a 
person,  as  a  human  soul. 

m 

Just  so  it  is  by  nature  with  everyone. 
Consequently,  so  long  as  we  talk  about 


boys  and  girls  frDm  their  outer  aspect 
and  think  about  them  in  their  outer 
seeming,  we  fail  to  treat  them  in  a  way 
that  suits  or  satisfies  either  of  them. 
So  soon  as  we  think  about  them  in  their 
inner  mental  and  emotional  aspects 
(see  them,  that  is,  from  the  opposite 
direction  —  as  they  see  themselves), 
and  so  soon  as  we  talk  of  them  as  being 
like  oiu-  former  selves,  not  as  special 
and  separate  kinds  of  creatiu-es,  then 
we  become  rational  and  put  them  at 
ease  with  us  and  with  life.  If  only  oiu- 
elders  had  treated  us  so  when  we  were 
young,  how  different  we  should  be! 

Viewed  so,  from  within,  boys  and 
girls  are  in  some  points  indistinguish- 
able. In  others  they  are  as  totally  dif- 
ferent. They  are  alike  in  emotional 
capacities,  mental  endowments,  and 
physical  constituents.  They  are  dif- 
ferent in  motive  force,  in  objects  of 
interest,  and  in  method  of  action  and 
attention.  A  boy's  action  is  always 
generative,  with  much  surplus  energy; 
while  cogent,  germinative  warmth  is  a 
girl's  characteristic  power.  His  atten- 
tion is  toward  pursuits,  not  persons; 
while  persons  are  always  her  chief  con- 
cern. He  wishes  to  be  his  own  master 
and  the  master  of  others.  He  is  pug- 
nacious and  creative  and  has  a  great 
desire  to  excel.  But  she,  though  she 
delights  in  power,  measiu-es  her  happi- 
ness, not  by  things  achieved  or  by  ob- 
stacles or  enemies  overcome,  but  by 
persons  pleased  or  won.  She  is  very 
constructive,  but  often  not  creative  at 
all.  He  is  not  docile,  he  has  a  native 
inhospitality  toward  all  unmastered 
experiences  and  ideas,  and  he  must  be- 
lieve that  he  does  a  thing  because  he  is 
interested  or  compelled,  not  because 
another  wishes  it.  She,  on  the  contrary, 
easily  behaves  as  she  is  expected  to  be- 
have, and  does  not  wait  to  accept  the 
reason  or  adjust  it  to  her  nature;  her 
nature  does  the  adjusting.  This  makes 
her  seem  to  reach  an  early  develop- 
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ment,  while  he  seems  to  stay  young  a 
long  time,  though  he  is  really  growing 
inwardly  and  is  fully  as  old  as  she. 
It  is  characteristic  of  his  mind  that  he 
can  fail  to  see  to  right  or  left,  but  he 
sees  straight  on  to  the  end  of  what  he  is 
looking  at;  the  eye  of  his  mind  is  a  dark 
lantern,  the  light  of  his  intelligence  falls 
in  a  straight  shaft.  Thus  he  cannot  see 
one  part  of  himself  or  of  the  world  while 
another  is  engaging  his  attention.  All 
this  makes  him  curiously  without  gen- 
eral self-cognizance  and  makes  him  ap- 
pear to  be  built  in  separate  compart- 
ments. She,  on  her  part,  has  a  power  to 
stop  her  comprehension  at  any  given 
point.  Her  nature  tends  to  be  diffuse, 
not  intensive.  She  sheds  illumination 
in  all  directions  —  not  in  one  fierce 
penetrative  shaft  of  attention.  This  is 
due  to  the  almost  complete  intercom- 
municability  of  her  physical  and  men- 
tal experiences;  all  parts  of  her  com- 
municate continually  and  have  an 
equal  share  in  all  her  doings.  So  she 
seems  to  be  oU  of  a  piece. 

So  difl'erent  are  they  in  all  that  marks 
them  masculine  and  feminine!  But  as 
we  watch  them,  no  sooner  do  we  get  to 
noticing  how  different  they  are,  than 
we  are  forced  to  wonder  if  they  are  not 
after  all  indistinguishably  alike.  They 
have  in  common  every  emotion;  they 
possess  equally  every  mental  faculty; 
they  manage  similarly  constituted 
bodies  by  similar  methods.  Each  is,  to 
himself  or  herself,  not  He  or  She,  but 
I  —  just  a  person,  a  free  soul,  using 
a  contrivance  called  a  mind,  in  a  con- 
veyance called  a  body.  The  difference 
between  them,  which  is  so  obvious  to  us 
that  we  cannot  for  an  instant  forget 
it,  is  not  in  what  they  feel  or  what  they 
think  about  or  what  they  do,  but  in 
how  they  feel  and  think  and  do,  in  what 
they  emphasize.  The  boy  is  intensive; 
the  girl  is  extensive,  as  it  were;  the  boy 
pursues  things;  the  girl  is  all  absorbed 
in  persona. 


This  difference  shows  ev^i  in  the 
way  they  sharpen  pencils;  and  it  n 
noticeable  that  the  handwork  in  which 
girls  usually  excel  is  sewing,  knitting, 
and  embroidering,  those  constructive, 
non-creative  arts  which  require  little 
nice  manipulation,  and  so  little  con- 
centrated thought  that  feeble^ninded 
persons  can  excel  in  them.  Consider 
tennis,  and  watch  a  game  of  mixed 
doubles.  Why  do  not  the  girls  play  as 
well  as  the  boys?  First,  and  most 
noticeably,  because  the  girls  are  more 
interested  in  the  players  than  in  the 
game,  aqd  the  people  in  the  next  court 
are  almost  as  interesting  as  their  own 
partners.  Second,  because  the  girl's 
attention  is  diffused  and  the  boy's  b 
intensive.  And  third,  because  a  girl's 
muscular  control  lacks  just  the  concen- 
trated keenness  that  her  mind  lacks. 
In  baseball  you  may  notice  the  same 
differences;  and  if  you  play  very  modi 
with  girls,  you  know  that  they  can  be 
interested  in  games  simply  as  a  social 
pleasure,  whereas  boys  want  something 
to  be  happening:  they  want  to  feel  that 
there  is[a fight  on  and  that  there's  some- 
thing to  be  won  or  lost. 

Carry  your  observations  into  the  in- 
tellectual world  and  you  find  the  same 
thing.  The  highest  marks  in  a  mixed 
class  are  apt  to  be  carried  off*  by  the 
girls.  Why?  Because  the  girls  are  will- 
ing to  work  as  their  teacher  suggests. 
The  boys  are  pursuing  the  subjects  in 
fashions  that  suit  themselves.  So  soon 
as  a  teacher  appears  who  actually  and 
honestly  encourages  independent  work, 
makes  the  subject  seem  important,  and 
stimulates  real  thought,  then  some  boy 
shoots  ahead  of  the  very  best  girl,  and 
the  boys  are  to  the  full  as  satisfactory 
as  the  girls.  But  so  long  as  teachers 
would  rather  lead  than  enlighten  their 
classes,  so  long  docile  pupils  will  be 
held  superior  to  sturdy  pu^ls. 

Or  look  at  social  life.  Boys  at  an  or- 
dinary dancing  party  —  arranged  as  it 
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IB  along  the  lines  of  pursuit  and  rivalry, 
prize  and  capture  —  accept  it  as  a 
game.  That  girl  who  lends  herself  most 
eesUy,  by  behavior  and  looks,  to  play 
the  part  of  prize  ia  spontaneously 
singled  out  by  them  to  be  the  centre  of 
attraction,  the  belle  of  the  ball;  and 
they  play  the  game  with  all  the  whole- 
hearted ardor  of  the  boy-love  of  ad- 
venture. She,  girl  that  she  is,  takes  it 
all  personally,  and  believes  herself  to 
be  as  essential  in  their  lives  as  they  are 
in  hers. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  masculine 
and  feminine  is  indeed  a  complicated 
difference  which  requires  considerable 
apprenticeship  to  master.  Boys  and 
girls  in  the  six  precious  years  of  early 
maturity  should  be  getting  their  in- 
stincts clear  about  each  other,  develop- 
ing their  habits  of  mutual  thought  and 
behavior,  trying  their  experiments  re- 
garding each  other,  and  learning  a  lit- 
tle common  sense.  We  elders  should 
provide  them  with  the  necessary  and 
suitable  opportunity,  steiadying  their 
instability  and  guarding  their  errors. 
We  falter  in  doing  this  because  we  see 
so  much  failure  that  we  fear  to  fail  our- 
selves. We  naturally  take  refuge  in  the 
easier,  and  seemingly  safer,  method  of 
separation  —  and  hope  that  the  future 
will  take  good  care  of  itself,  since  we 
know  not  how  to  take  care  for  it.  The 
reason  we  fail  is  that  we  have  nothing 
to  substitute  for  the  objective,  outside, 
traditional,  obvious  point  of  view  which 
leads  directly  to  love-affairs  and  matri- 
mony. We  have  no  vision  of  the  boys  ' 
and  girb  themselves,  which  looks  with- 
in and  regards  them,  first,  as  persons, 
and  only  subordinately  as  having  sex, 
among  many  other  characteristics. 
We  have  set  aside  six  short  years  for 
their  initiation  into  civilization,  and  we 
fail  to  fill  those  years  with  the  neces- 
sary experience.  We  know  that  during 
that  time  they  should  be  learning  the 
inmmierable  inhibitions  which  go  to 
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make  up  humanized  behavior  —  that 
is  to  say,  civilization;  but  we  provide 
for  them  the  minimum  of  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  successful  behavior  or  of 
exercising  it. 

IV 

In  three  directions  we  have  lacked 
invention  to  contract  our  own  dispersed 
experience  into  a  form  compact  enough 
to  get  into  the  brief  training  period  at 
our  service.  We  need  a  new  plan  in  talk 
ioleraied,  in  play  provided^  and  in  vxyrk 
required.  A^  to  talk,  our  everyday  vo- 
cabulary is  intended  to  reveal  our 
thoughts;  but  it  has  a  laige  part  in 
forming  them,  too,  for  we  ref)eat  cur- 
rent phrases  without  stopping  to  think 
whether  they  are  acceptable,  and  so 
we  swallow  a  notion  whole  before  we 
have  had  time  to  discover  whether  it 
will  agree  with  us  or  we  with  it.  Then 
it  may  poison  us  and  we  not  know  what 
ails  us. 

In  the  same  way,  what  we  say  poi- 
sons and  depresses,  or  feeds  and  stim- 
ulates, the  youngsters  who  live  near  us. 
So  far  as  regards  these  young  people  and 
their  relations  to  one  another,  our  pres- 
ent current  vocabularies  of  words  and 
phrases  reveal  a  positively  primitive 
paucity  of  ideas.  When  die  children 
are  two  and  three  years  old,  if  a  little 
boy  looks  at  a  little  girl  with  pleasure 
their  elders  call  them  sweethearts. 
At  sixteen,  if  he  does  the  same,  they 
laugh  and  say,  *  He 's  fearfully  smitten  I ' 
or  tell  him  with  a  chuckle,  *  You  like  to 
play  mixed  doubles,  not  for  the  tennis 
but  for  the  mixing.'  Yes,  he  does;  but 
in  what  resides  the  joke?  These  elders 
poke  fun  at  every  human  preference, 
and  expect  to  cure  sentimentality  by 
jibes,  as  they  might  cure  greediness  or  a 
clumsy  gait  or  poor  handwriting.  In 
this  wise  they  reduce  personal  interests 
to  the  level  of  ludicrous  tricks  which 
should  be  got  rid  of.  This  confuses  the 
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youngsters'  minds  and  increasingly  ob- 
fuscates their  ideas. 

Of  course,  friendship  between  boy 
and  girl,  as  if  between  boy  and  boy,  or 
girl  and  girl,  is  impossible.  With  each 
recurring  generation  of  boys  and  girls 
the  belief  that  it  is  possible  springs  up 
afresh,  and  with  each  recurring  middle 
age  is  revealed  anew  the  very  obvious 
fact  that  it  is  impossible.  And  it  is  part 
of  our  half-blindness  in  this  whole  mat- 
ter that  we  are  inclined  to  regret  or 
deny  this  fact,  just  as  we  incline  to  re- 
gret or  deny  that  boys  and  girls  are  dif- 
ferent, fundamentally.  No  regret  need 
be  wasted  over  either  fact.  Without 
the  difference  which  makes  the  inti- 
mate emotional  friendship  impossible, 
modem  marriage  would  not  be  possible, 
and  the  whole  structure  of  modem 
happiness  would  disappear. 

Moreover,  why  should  we  wish  to 
duplicate  a  good  thing  of  which  we  can 
have  plenty,  and  go  without  another 
kind  of  pleasure  which  is  equally  de- 
lightful. A  boy  and  girl  cannot  be  ex- 
clusive chums  or  permanent  intimates, 
but  comradeship  and  cordial  personal 
liking  are  altogether  possible.  Our  boys 
and  girls  should  have  this  without  any 
ostrich-pretense  of  its  being  what  it 
cannot  be.  Orient  love  among  them  is, 
of  course,  universal,  and  mutual  ex- 
citement is  unavoidable.  Nor  may  we 
rightly  wish  to  avoid  it.  In  emotion, 
personal  and  selective  emotion,  lives 
the  fire  that  makes  our  spirits  warm, 
and  expands  them.  It  nurtures  and 
perfects  them. 

We  should  desire  emotion  for  our 
children,  but  not  exaggeration  or  any 
perverted  imagination  of  passion.  In 
order  that  they  may  know  the  varying 
and  shifting  character  of  most  human 
relationships,  a  variety  of  more  or  less 
excellent  companions  is  necessary.  It 
is  our  business  to  regulate  times  and 
seasons.  Before  they  are  eighteen,  and 
while  emotion  is  still  lambent  with  a 


heat  that  does  not  sear,  they  should 
have  experienced  the  fact  that  a  vary 
strong  feeling  may  be  roused  by  a  very 
transient  and  truly  slight  interest.  For, 
already,  in  their  early  teens,  all  the 
power  to  love  which  is  to  last  for  a  life- 
time, they  have  stored  up,  pressing  for 
use.  At  the  light  touch  of  a  small  lik- 
ing the  whole  cataract  is  ready  to  nidi 
out. 

And  so  it  is  in  these  early  years 
that  they  should  be  learning  not  to  pour 
themselves  out  in  great  gouts  overwhat 
they  like,  not  to  waste  their  supply  up- 
on unproductive  fields,  and  not  to  inun- 
date. They  should  learn,  too,  that  ex- 
citement, sweet  as  it  is,  never  is  lasting, 
and  that  a  human  relationship,  fed  on 
excitement,  is  wholly  fleeting. 

Of  course,  some  girls  and  boys  can 
never  learn  these  things,  but  most  can, 
and  all  should  be  given  the  chance. 
Gradually  there  should  dawn  upon 
them  the  difference  between  majsculine 
and  feminine,  and  all  the  subtle,  in- 
finitely important  differences  between 
love  and  admiration,  or  desire,  or  im- 
pulse, or  passion.  Without  their  con- 
scious attention  they  will  come  to  rec- 
ognize the  difference  between  ph3rsical 
excitation  and  true  emotion.  They  will 
be  getting  their  root-ideas  established, 
and  thought  will  become  the  ruler  of 
their  actions.  In  this  learning,  their 
elders  should  bear  the  part,  not  of  in- 
structors, but  of  experienced,  und^- 
standing  helpers,  who  do  not  meddle 
but  are  always  watchful  and  ready  in 
case  of  need.  Instead,  their  elders  only 
laugh,  or  interfere,  or  let  them  alone. 
How  glad  we  should  have  been  in  our 
own  young  teens  if  our  elders  had  treat- 
ed us  as  companions,  not  as  clowns  or 
knaves  or  children;  with  respect,  not 
with  condescension  or  fault-finding  or 
ridicule. 

This  is  obviously  not  a  suggestion 
that  *  childish  preferences'  can  be  dim- 
inated  or  *calf-lovfe'  prevented.    It  is 
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only  an  affirmation  that  natural  prefer- 
ences shall  cease  to  be  called  childish, 
and  that  first  love  shall  not  be  called 
names.  First  love  is  real  love  —  only 
its  object  is  mistaken;  it  is  poured  out 
with  too  great  lavishness,  and  unskill- 
fully,  as  a  child  turning  milk  from  a  big 
pitcher  into  a  little  glass  spills  it  over 
the  table.  The  supply  for  a  lifetime  is 
spent  on  a  fleeting  preference.  For- 
tunately, love  is  not  a  commodity.  No 
matter  how  much  is  spent,  the  same 
amount  remains.  The  preference  was 
real  and  important;  so  slight  that  it  was 
swamped  by  the  feeling  lavished  on  it, 
but  nevertheless  genuine.  No  prefer- 
ence of  any  kind  is  unimportant,  and  a 
girl's  preference  of  one  boy  above  an- 
other or  many  others  is  as  inevitable  as 
her  preference  for  one  girl  above  an- 
other, or  for  one  flower  above  another. 
That  girl  friend  will  not  always  be  the 
best  friend,  or  that  flower  the  favorite 
flower.  This  is  not  from  fickleness,  but 
from  growth.  The  liking  is  genuine  now 
and  probably  permanent.  Our  stupid- 
ity shows  in  treating  her  likings  as  if 
they  were  unreal,  because  they  seem  to 
us  to  shift  so  fast;  and  her  liking  for  a 
boy  as  if  it  were  different  from  all  other 
likings  in  being  funny. 

Through  these  shifting  preferences, 
boy  and  girl  should  be  finding  their 
way,  in  spite  of  the  bewilderment  of 
their  natural  instability,  into  a  rational 
largeness  of  balance.  They  should  be 
learning  relative  values  and  a  sense  of 
proportion,  and  how  many  things  or 
persons  at  once  may  all  be  best.  But 
our  ways  of  talk  mislead  them.  As 
did  the  talk  of  our  own  elders  fail  us, 
making  us  self-conscious  and  foolish, 
so  does  our  talk  now  fail  our  boys  and 
girls. 

And  in  other  ways,  too,  we  fail.  At 
present,  most  boys  and  girls  are  sup- 
plied with  no  chance  to  play  together 
except  in  the  ago^ld  ways  which  tend 
to  emphasize  sex.    Sex  is  one  of  the 


things  which  does  not  need  emphasis. 
It  makes  itself  felt  wherever  it  goes. 
What  need  emphasis  are  the  common 
interests  and  healthful  pleasures  which 
they  can  share  as  persons,  putting  sex 
where  it  belongs,  in  the  undercurrent. 
Dancing  parties  without  favoritism, 
game  parties,  outdoor  sports,  singing 
together,  loud  reading,  and  the  like. 

But  their  elders  can  easily  counter- 
act all  the  healthful  and  steadying  in- 
fluence of  rational  intercourse  between 
girls  and  boys,  if  they  persist  in  keeping 
up  the  antiquated  vocabulary  and  hint- 
ing at  the  old-time  jokes.  We  must 
gradually,  as  fast  as  we  can,  give  up  the 
idea  that  sex  is  funny.  If  we  think  of 
it  as  a  purely  scientific  physiological 
phenomenon  of  rare  significance  and 
extraordinary  power,  the  time-worn 
jokes  will  cease  to  enter  our  conscious- 
ness and  our  conversation,  because  they 
will  be  actively  irrelevant.  There  will 
be  no  association  of  ideas  to  draw  them 
out.  For  we  shall  know  that  sex  is  our 
greatest  blessing,  and  shall  cooperate 
heartily  to  banish  all  the  mismanage- 
ment which  makes  it  a  curse. 

But  to  the  suggestion  that  the  sex- 
joke  has  got  to  go,  the  world  says,  'Im- 
possible! It  is  as  old  as  Adam!'  Yes, 
and  the  drink-joke  is  as  old  as  Noah, 
and  the  hell-joke  as  old  as  Orpheus. 
Old  as  they  are,  they  are  not  inmiortal, 
for  the  hell-joke  is  practically  dead  in 
educated  America,  and  the  drink-joke 
can  hardly  raise  a  smile,  it  is  so  feeble. 
The  first  has  died  because  children  are 
no  longer  threatened  with  hell  and 
grown  people  no  longer  think  about  it. 
The  second  is  moribund  because  liquor 
is  less  and  less  familiar  to  children  and 
by  grown  people  it  is  more  and  more 
disused  and  disapproved.  A  joke  needs 
a  basis  of  familiar  reality  from  which 
to  turn  its  somersault.  Even  now  the 
sex-joke  has  disappeared  where  the 
grown  people  have  ceased  to  misuse 
sex,  and  the  children  regard  it  simply 
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as  a  scientific  fact.  Thus  science  is 
rapidly  r^noving  many  of  our  old-time 
errors  and  the  reliable  old  jokes  that 
went  with  them.  Nature  is  never  fun- 
ny. Fun  implies  choice,  and  there  is  no 
choice  about  a  scientific  fact.  It  is 
merely  so. 

Not  only  talk  and  play,  but  work, 
needs  to  be  vivified,  beautified,  and 
amplified  for  the  youngsters,  if  we  are 
to  show  ourselves  intelligent  creators  of 
civilization.  School  and  home  at  pres- 
ent are  pretty  stupid  purveyors  of 
labor  opportimity,  take  it  by  and  lai^ge. 
Boys'  schools  as  a  rule  proffer  lessons 
from  books  in  which  good  work  is  re- 
warded by  funny  little  things  called 
marks;and  athletics  in  which  good  work 
is  rewarded  by  clumsy  big  things  called 
letters.  There's  always  a  little 'laborar 
tory'  science;  in  some  schook  there  is 
even  a  little  chance  to  sing,  and  in  some 
a  trifle  of  shop-work.  Girls'  schoob  are 
generally  a  little  more  interesting,  but 
not  much.  The  same  ingenuities  in 
manufacture  which  have  deprived  wom- 
en of  their  usefulness  at  home  are  de- 
priving youth  also  of  all  usefulness. 

And  outside  of  school,  —  in  the  even- 
ings, or  Saturdays,  or  Sundays,  — 
there  are  often  music  lessons  and  dan- 
cing lessons,  and  possibly  church  and 
Sunday  school.  There  are  the  theatre 
and  the  moving  pictures  and  the  maga- 
zines, the  automobile  and  the  trolley — 
all  enjoyed  through  the  passive  recep- 
tion of  other  people's  industry.     But 


comparatively  few  young  people  ac- 
complish anything  that  is  truly  useftil 
to  anyone.  In  fact,  they  are  treated 
exactly  as  they  were  when  they  were 
ten  years  old,  except  that  they  sit  up 
later,  have  longer  lessons,  and  are  al- 
lowed more  personal  choice  in  the  maU 
ter  of  clothes  and  amusements.  Tlie}' 
need  responsible  work  which  they  shall 
do,  in  common  or  apart,  with  such  zest 
that  they  will  talk  about  it  betweoi 
themselves,  just  as  they  are  to  do  when 
they  are  grown.  Whether  they  shall  go 
to  school  together  depends  on  many 
practical  considerations;  but  together 
or  apart,  their  change  from  primitive 
to  rational  beings  is  not  now  marked  by 
increase  of  responsibility  or  by  oppor- 
timity for  creation  or  execution. 

If  their  elders  can  but  alt^  their 
whole  point  of  view  about  these  rest- 
less young  things,  and  think  of  them  as 
interesting  budding  women  and  strip- 
ling men,  —  not  as  overgrown  child- 
ren, but  as  individual  persons  and  fu- 
ture companions, —  then  the  necessan^ 
changes  in  talk  tolerated,  in  play  pro- 
vided, and  in  work  expected,  will  come 
naturally;  and  there  will  emerge  an 
adequate  preparation  for  the  grown-up 
world  where  men  and  women  work  to- 
gether, where  everyone  works  at  some- 
thing, and  where  pleasures  must  be 
selected,  not  merely  accepted.  Tlieo 
boys  and  girls  will  no  longer  waste  the 
years  of  their  early  maturity,  but  will 
be  steadily  growing  up  all  the  time. 
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From  Somerset  and  Devon, 
From  Kent  and  Lincolnshire, 

The  younger  sons  came  sailing 
With  hearts  of  steel  and  fire. 

From  leafy  lane  and  valley. 

Fair  glebe  and  ancient  wood, 
The  counties  of  old  England 

Poured  forth  their  warmest  blood. 

Out  of  the  gray-walled  cities, 
Away  from  the  castled  towns. 

Comers  of  thatch  and  roses. 
Heathery  combes  and  downs; 

With  neither  crown  nor  penny. 

But  an  iron  will  they  came; 
Heirs  of  a  great  tradition 

And  a  good  old  English  name. 

An  empty  silence  met  them. 
On  a  nameless,  savage  shore; 

But  they  called  the  wild,  *New  England,* 
For  the  sake  of  the  blood  they  bore. 

*Ptymoiah,  Exeter,  Brietcl, 
Boston,  Windsor,  Wells.* 
Beloved  names  of  England 
Rang  in  their  hearts  like  bells. 
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They  named  their  rocky  farmlands. 
Their  hamlets  by  the  sea. 

For  the  mother-towns  that  bred  them 
In  racial  loyalty. 

*  Cambridge^  Hartford^  Okmoester^ 
Hampton^  Nonoichy  /Sfoioe,'  — 
The  younger  sons  looked  backward 
And  sealed  their  sonship  so. 

The  old  blood  thrills  in  answer 

As  centuries  go  by, 
To  names  that  meant  a  challenge, 

A  signal,  or  a  sigh. 

Now  over  friendly  waters 
The  old  towns,  each  to  each. 

Call  with  their  kinship  in  a  name; 
One  race,  one  truth,  one  speech. 
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Dubbil.  dubbfl,  toO  an'  tnibbil;  ery  broom-grass,  whose  murmiuous 
ChiUuns  bik  an'  babis  bubWl.  gjj^^  y^^  become  its  own.  Nothing 
A  BACHELOR,  I  never  fully  appreciat-  was  ever  undignified  or  noisy  about 
ed  this  Southern  ditty  until,  in  my  Royton,  except  its  overworked  church- 
wanderings,  I  reached  the  village  of  bell  which  always  gave  tongue  at  the 
Royton.  This  North  Carolina  settle-  slightest  provocation:  the  village,  its 
ment  consisted  of  a  double  row  of  turbid  river,  and  the  surrounding  wil- 
frame-and-shingle  houses  scattered  demess  itself,  seemed  wrapped  in  eter- 
along  the  road  halving  a  gigantic  waste  nal  Sunday.  At  sunset,  down  the  wide 
of  second-growth  pine  and  tall,  feath-  expanse  of  red  clay  known  as  Main 
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Street,  loped  the  big  brown  rabbits  of 
the  sedge-fields.  As  if  aware  that  they 
were  'nigger  game,'  and  that  the  price 
of  *hyar  skins,*  at  the  post-office  store, 
had  recently  slumped  to  three  cents 
from  the  boom  price  of  five  cents,  they 
barely  condescended  to  dodge  under 
the  house,  porches  when  perfunctorily 
snapped  at  by  some  of  the  pointers  of 
the  town  —  magnificent  dogs,  appar- 
ently belonging  to  nobody. 

Boyton  was  a  democracy  of  sport. 
The  river  lowlands  swarmed  with 
game;  everybody's  gun  and  dog  be- 
longed to  everybody  else,  and  every- 
body went  *  gun-crazy  *  when  the  sassa- 
fras turned  yellow.  The  men  —  mostly 
engaged  in  cotton-raising,  when  not 
hunting  —  were  typical  Southerners, 
generous  and  sociable,  keeping  open 
house,  and  liking  nothing  better  than 
to  have  the  transient  stranger  drop  in 
to  supper,  even  though  it  were  only 
cold  coon  and  combread.  Singularly, 
their  chief  characteristic  was  an  ex- 
treme New  England  sadness.  To  see 
them,  one  would  have  thought  they 
bore  the  burden  of  the  world.  Never- 
theless, they  loved  dearly  to  talk,  and, 
stiU  more,  to  listen,  and,  occasionally, 
forgetting  dread  responsibility,  were 
sombrely  gay.  And  this,  despite  the 
awful  thought  that,  with  every  fourth 
tick  of  the  clock  (they  were  weU  primed 
with  missionary  statistics),  a  hapless 
native  of  Hindustan,  or  of  East  Africa, 
died  and  went  to  hell  —  a  catastrophe 
inevitable  to  those  perishing  without 
the  Methodist  version  of  *The  Word,' 
for  which  n^ligence,  they,  the  en- 
lightened of  Royton,  would,  at  the 
Judgment,  be  held  collectively  and  in- 
dividually responsible  because  they  had 
not  sent  enough  missionaries.  Mean- 
while, the  negro  population  at  their 
doors  flourished  in  a  state  of  joyous 
unmorality  which  would  have  been  a 
credit  to  Liberia. 

To  offset  this  religious  incubus,  the 


older  men  appeared  to  have  no  redeem- 
ing petty  vices.  Cards  were  anathema, 
horse-races,  frivolous  books,  and  news- 
papers were  unheard  of;  they  chewed 
little,  smoked  less,  and  drank  not  at  all. 
Even  business  trips  to  Weldon  were 
under  surveillance.  But  there  was  one 
subject  upon  which  all  could  relax  and 
discuss  freely  —  hunting.  My  brother 
Charley,  a  famous  shot,  had  hunted 
in  many  states.  I  had  hunted  since 
boyhood.  Consequently,  nearly  every 
night  our  room  held  an  areopagus  of 
solemn  bearded  farmers,  sitting  on  the 
bed,  straddling  chairs,  trunks,  boxes, 
or  anything  they  could  sit  on,  holding 
session  until  twelve,  and,  when  the 
events  of  the  day's  hunting  were  ex- 
hausted, waiting  eagerly  for  somebody 
to  say  something  new. 

Mr.  Ransom  Tracy,  with  whom,  on 
our  second  trip,  we  boarded,  was  a  tall, 
swarthy,  dark-haired  man,  with  tired 
eyes  and  a  droopy  black  moustache. 
He  was  as  brave  as  a  hawk  and  as 
hardy  as  a  wolf — one  of  the  quiet, 
iron-handed  few,  who,  with  buckshot 
and  rope,  kept  down  the  sullen,  half- 
wild  negroes.  But  indoors  —  what  a 
change!  Never  lived  a  man  so  utterly 
cowed  by  his  own  actions  —  narrowing 
religion  and  redundant  matrimony.  He 
must,  indeed,  have  been  *  caught  young' 
to  have  become  so  absolutely  domesti- 
cated. Even  now,  for  all  his  forty- 
eight  years,  hard  times,  and  low  cotton, 
he  continued  to  be  an  anti-Malthusian 
renowned  beyond  the  borders  of  his 
native  state.  His  house,  though  im- 
painted,  weatherworn,  and  dilapidated, 
was  the  undisputed  centre  of  that 
amiable  industry.  It  buzzed,  it  swarm- 
ed, it  seethed  with  life  —  life  all-per- 
vading and  never  quiet. 

Within  the  dingy,  low-ceiled  dining- 
room,  at  morning  and  evening,  fra^ 
temally  feasted  Mr.  Tracy,  his  wife, 
nine  children  of  nine  consecutive  ages 
and  every  variation  of  temper,  three 
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blaok-end-tan  foxhounds,  two  cats,  a 
pointer '  puppy,  my  brother,  myself, 
our  two  setters,  and  an  opossum.  This 
last,  an  involuntary  guest,  was  usually 
confined  within  a  slatted  box  and 
dragged  continuously  around  by  child 
nimiber  three  (reckoning  in  order  from 
the  baby).  Now  and  then,  the  en- 
chanted owner  would  insert  a  hand 
through  the  slats,  wiggle  his  fingers, 
and  gurgle,  *  Putty  Pussy!  Putty 
Pussy!'  to  the  evil,  white  rat-face 
cowering  at  the  bottom.  Somehow  the 
anticipated  yells  never  came. 

During  supper,  which  invariably  con- 
sisted of  fried  muskrat,  fried  squirrel, 
fried  quail  or  robins,  fried  cabbage, 
and  —  I  had  nearly  said  fried  —  coffee, 
and  heavy  bread,  the  children,  aligned 
along  the  walls,  like  caryatides  in  a 
temple,  kept  anxious  lookout  for  a 
possible  seat.  When  a  vacancy  occur- 
red at  table,  a  miniature  class-rush 
always  took  place  for  the  coveted  posi- 
tion. The  from-four-to-eight-year-olds 
never  became  entirely  accustomed  to 
us.  Even  when  deep  in  bread-and- 
molasses,  they  kept  gazing  in  wonder 
and  awe  at  the  ferocious  *  strangers.' 
When  spoken  to,  they  would  shyly  turn 
aside  their  pretty,  tousled  heads,  stick 
a  particularly  dirty  finger  into  the 
'comer  of  a  rosebud  mouth,  and  giggle 
in  the  fascinating  way  which,  nowa^ 
days,  one  finds  only  in  telephoneless 
country  districts. 

The  dogs,  having  from  necessity 
become  comparatively  friendly,  had 
formed  beneath  the  table  an  associa- 
tion for  the  recovery  of  scraps.  There, 
canopied  by  the  table-cloth,  —  a  per- 
manent fixture, —  they  remained.  The 
cats,  from  the  safe  altitude  of  the  win- 
dow-sills, regarded  us  with  that  Egyp- 
tian toleration  for  lesser  races  which, 
from  lion  to  Manx,  becomes  them  so 
well.  Every  few  minutes,  a  moist, 
appealing  nose  appeared  beneath  the 
sheltering  tablecloth.     I  can  never  re- 


sist those  familiar,  insistent  nudges  a(t 
my  elbow,  —  there  is  no  use  trying^  — 
so  I  would  give  the  pleader  a  piece  of 
gravy-soaked  bread  or  something  aasilj 
gulped. 

Once  I  forgot  and  gave  a  muskrat 
thigh,  which,  fried,  is  about  as  palat- 
able as  a  burned  rubber  shoe.    This, 
being  dragged  into  the  midst  of  the 
association,  —  which  was  not  getting 
fat   on    scraps,  —  instantly    started, 
among  oiur  legs,  a  dog-fight  of  no  small 
proportions.    At  the  first  growl,  the 
younger  children  set  up  a  concerted 
yell;  the  older  ones  jumped  up,  backed 
their  chairs  off",  and  got  behind  them; 
Mrs.  Tracy  set  the  baby  out  of  harm*s 
way,  while  Chariey  and  I  lifted  the 
tablecloth  and  grabbed  at  distingiiish- 
able  parts  of  top  dogs.    As  things  got 
worse    under    the    table,    and    more 
dogs,  out  in  the  hall,  added  their  voices, 
Mr.  Tracy,  that  long-suffering  domestic 
pacifist,  laid  down  his  knife,  lifted  his 
droopy,    black    moustache   from    his 
coffee-saucer,  licked  it,  looked  thou^t- 
fuUy,  first  at  his  guests,  and  then  at  his 
wife,   rose,    kicked   viciously   at   the 
linen-draped  snarl,  and  then  swept, 
with  one  broadside  of  his  booted  Idg, 
the  entiro  warring  mass  out  into  the 
waiting  darkness  of  the  icy  hall.   The 
slamming  door  caught  the  tip  of  a  van- 
ishing tail  or  ear,  and  the  ensuing 
yelps  took  five  minutes  to  expire. 

Supper  over,  we  would  retire  by 
platoons  to  the  adjacent  sitting-room, 
where  the  from-four-to-eight-year^ds, 
after  a  careful  elimination  of  less- 
favored  pets,  distributed  themsdves, 
in  positions  dear  to  childhood,  beneath 
the  furniture,  and  there  b^gan  tco^- 
menting  their  favorites,  meanwhile 
peering  out  at  us  as  if  we  were  gorillas 
or  strays  from  last  year's  circus. 

But  this  settling  down  was  carried 
out  in  comparative  quiet.  An  air  of 
uneasy  expectancy  ov^ung  the  room; 
voices  were  lowered  and  eyes  wandered 
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toward  the  dosed  doubl^oor  of  the 
hallway.  Presently,  it  opened,  and  in 
strolled  the  two  pretty  grown-up 
daughters,  for  whose  maiden  dignity 
the  dining-room  chaos  was,  evidently, 
too  much,  and  who  had  taken  their 
meal  in  the  back  kitchen.  As  Charley 
and  I  stood  upon  their  entry  and 
offered  them  our  chairs,  and  every- 
body else  —  often  including  a  male 
visitor  —  kept,  contrarily,  the  closer 
to  their  own  seats,  we  acquired,  in  con- 
sequence, a  reputation  for  extreme 
worldliness  —  in  fact,  were  considered 
deddedly  Episcopalian,  whatever  that 
implies. 

For  a  whUe,  all  was  peace.  Presently, 
one  of  the  younger  girls,  who  had  reach- 
ed the  age  known  as '  fryin*  size,*  would 
become  increasingly  self-conscious,  rest^ 
less,  and  fidgety.  Then,  with  a  side 
glance  at  her  mother,  she  would  sidle 
over  to  what,  at  first  sight,  I  had  taken 
to  be  a  combined  hatrack,  mirror,  and 
writing-desk.  On  pulling  a  handle, 
down  came  the  entire  upper  front  half; 
a  keyboard  and  a  row  of  black-headed 
knobs  appeared.  A  bit  more  pushing-in 
of  knobs  and  pulling-out  of  handles, 
and  it  evolved  into  a  sort  of  musical 
instrument  —  a  *melodeon,'  I  believe 
they  called  it.  Then  Miss  Sweet  Six- 
teen, planting  herself  before  it,  would 
give  a  twirl  or  two  on  her  piano-stool, 
toss  her  red-ribboned  pig-tail,  and, 
with  a  vocal  sister  on  each  side,  would 
conunence  'The  Battle  of  Prague,'  or 
something  equally  thunderous.  Shade 
of  Wagner  I  The  volume  of  sound 
emitted  by  this  diabolical  offspring  of 
a  steam  calliope  was  beyond  belief. 
Because  of  its  being  practically  new, 
heavily  polished,  and  much  too  tightly 
wound,  it  literally  shook  with  brassy, 
jarring  diapasons.  The  stuffy  room, 
already  overheated  to  headache  point 
by  a  white-hot  drum  stove,  seemed  to 
rock  and  reel.  Pictures  on  the  walls, 
the  efforts  of  high-school   genius, — 


square,  disheartening  winter  land- 
scapes so  a-glitter  with  powdered  isin- 
glass that  they  hurt  the  eye,  —  trem- 
bled on  their  wires.  My  seat  being 
close  to  the  stove  and  partly  inclosed 
by  the  concave  tin  fire-screen,  sound 
became  tangible;  it  penetrated  the  in- 
most cells  of  my  brain;  my  eyes  grew 
hazy;  through  the  haze  the  bright 
melodeon  roared  —  a  monstrous,  bra^ 
zen  Moloch  of  sound;  my  ears  boomed; 
the  top  of  my  head  hurt. 

Mr.  Tracy  r^arded  Moloch  with 
visible  uneasiness.  His  usual  proce- 
dure, when  the  giris  first  b^gan '  making 
motions'  quasi-musical,  was  to  pre- 
tend that  he  had  n't  finished  skinning 
muskrats  in  the  back  kitchen,  or  else 
td  take  his  gun  from  a  comer,  sling  his 
lantern  over  his  should^,  call  his 
hounds,  and  announce  that>  he  was 
going  to  make  a  little  round  of  the 
river  shore  to  see  if  'I  might  n't  start 
me  a  coon'  —  a  motion  always  en- 
thusiastically seconded  by  Charley  and 
by  *  Budge'  Tracy,  the  oldest  son. 
When  forced  by  a  frown  from  his  wife 
to  stay  and  face  the  music,  moving  his 
chair  over  beside  me,  he  would  cross 
his  legs,  loop  his  hands  around  his 
knee,  and,  locking  his  fingers  in  the 
form  of  *  here's  the  church  and  here's 
the  steeple,'  settle  down  for  the  eve- 
ning with  a  marital  look  of 'I  can  suffer 
and  be  still.'  Then,  remembering,  he 
would  suddenly  brace  up  and  manfully 
assume  the  air  of  prideful  despair  dis- 
tinctive of  the  fathers  of  marriageable 
daughters  completing  their  schooling 
by  'taking  music'  One  night,  during  a 
lull  in  the  soniferous  t3nphoon,  he  con- 
fided to  me,  behind  his  hand:  'Barton, 
dogged  if  the  girls  didn't  get  their 
money's  worth  when  they  got  that 
thing.  A  cow  was  swapped  for  it. 
But  [brightening]  she  war  n't  much  of 
a  one.  Mighty  puny.  They  raised  her.' 

He  was  not  the  only  one  manifest- 
ing uneasiness  concerning  Moloch.  One 
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Saturday  night  the  supply  of  dolorous 
secular  discord  gave  out  and  the  musi- 
cian unexpectedly  turned  on  a  hymn. 
About  half-way  through  the  resultant 
uproar,  happening  to  look  up,  I  no- 
ticed, over  against  the  closed  dining- 
room  door,  a  child  —  Adrian  —  num- 
ber five  (reckoning  in  order  from  the 
baby).  He  had  thrown  himself  on  the 
floor  in  a  passion  of  rage  and  grief,  and, 
totally  disregarded,  was  revenging 
himself  by  lying  on  his  back,  with  his 
feet  over  his  head,  drumming  with 
frantic  heels  against  the  rattling  panels. 
His  glistening  face  was  so  crimsoned  by 
inaudible  screams  that  it  seemed  about 
to  explode.  When  I  rose  and  walked 
over  to  pick  him  up,  Moloch  stopped; 
but  Adrkn  went  on,  and  I  was  rubbing 
my  arm,  bruised  by  a  wicked  kick  from 
the  little  demon,  and  thinking  of  the 
cynic  Frenchman,  who,  distracted  by 
his  host's  children,  drank  a  silent  toast 
to  the  memory  of  Herod,  when  Mrs. 
Tracy  remarked,  *0h,  don't  bother 
with  him  [smiling  and  rocking  away  in 
her  low  chair,  which  she  overlapped, 
like  a  very  opulent  rising  of  dough  in  a 
very  small  bowl].  Let  him  alonlB.  It's 
''Rock  of  Ages."  He  always  does  that 
way  when  it's  played.  He  don't  like  it. 
Never  did.' 

n 

During  the  second  week  of  our  stay 
Mr.  Tracy  was  absent,  and  I  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  Children  numbers 
two  and  four  (reckoning  from  the 
baby)  sat,  one  at  each  elbow.  Number 
two,  a  fat,  jolly,  red-cheeked  infant,  at 
first,  overawed  at  my  baleful  proximity, 
refused  to  eat.  At  the  next  meal,  be- 
cause of  gumdrops,  he  became  more 
friendly;  and,  at  the  next,  after  fixing 
me  with  a  wide-eyed  smile  of  recogni- 
tion, he  joyously  waved  his  spoon  aloft 
and  brought  it  down  on  my  ear  in 
a  pat  of  gumdroppy  anticipation.  The 


spoon,  coated  with  hot  oatmeal,  filled 
the  ear  and  scalded  it  considerably. 
Nursing  it  with  a  napkin,  I  was  on  the 
point  of  asking  Mrs.  Tracy  to  let  me 
move  to  a  safer  locality,  but  she  fore- 
stalled me.  'Mr.  Barton,  you  must  n't 
mind  little  Milton.  He  never  had  no 
table  manners.' 

Mrs.  Tracy  was  dominant  maternity 
personified.  She  had  paid  the  tolL  I 
often  wondered  what  she  must  have 
looked  like  when  a  girl.  Obviously, 
she  had  never  been  a  sylph;  but  even 
now,  when  she  smiled,  in  her  bitMui, 
kindly,  double-chinned  face,  one  oould 
still  catch  the  pathetic  ghost  of  giiiish 
beauty.  Married  and  mother  at  fifteen, 
her  home  was  her  worid.  And  that 
world  she  knew;  there  was  nothing 
domestic  that  was  foreign  to  h^ ;  but 
of  the  world  beyond  her  door  she  knew 
no  more  than  if  it  had  not  existed.  She 
considered  herself  a  wonderful  cook, 
and  the  main  joy  of  her  life  was  a 
peculiarly  tall  cooking-stove  built  some- 
what on  the  style  of  the  melodeon.  She 
really  knew  no  more  about  cooking 
than  a  Patagonian.  It  never  seemed 
to  occur  to  her  that  pine-knots  are  too 
hasty  for  anything  unfryable. 

One  morning,  at  a  lamp-light  break- 
fast, after  vainly  looking  the  table 
over  for  something  more  than  partly 
done,  I  decided  to  try  the  rolls.  These 
case-shot  were  the  only  edibles  within 
reach  which  appeared  to  have  had 
more  than  a  distant  acquaintance  with 
fire,  the  tops  being  brown,  the  middles 
moist,  and  the  bottoms  raw  dough.  I 
was  getting  along  fairly  well,  eating 
the  tops  and  slyly  putting  the  doughy 
parts  into  my  shooting-coat  pocket, 
intending,  later,  to  give  them  to  my 
dogs.  All  at  once  there  came  a  lull  in 
the  buzz  of  matutinal  conversation. 
Glancing  up,  I  caught  her  eye  fixed 
upon  the  pocket,  which  was  bulging 
considerably.  She  spoke,  idly  severe, 
yet  striving  to  keep  her  'company 
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manners':  *  I  think  I  never  seen  a  man 
eat  hot  bread  like  you.  That's  seven 
of  them  rolls  you've  had  already.' 

Within  a  week  of  our  arrival,  we 
were  almost  members  of  the  family. 
Our  room,  after  we  had  gone  hunting, 
was  a  Golconda  for  all  the  children. 
They  must  have  spent  the  day  there, 
jud^g  by  its  looks  at  night.  Our 
traveling-cases  were  turned  inside  out, 
our  satchels  invaded  and  rummaged  to 
the  linings,  our  clothes  scattered,  and 
our  pipes  sucked  at  for  hours  —  the 
silver  bands  around  the  stems  irresisti- 
bly fascinating  the  smallest  toddlers. 
Sometimes  a  persistent  sucker  got  sick, 
but  never  discouraged. 

Two  of  the  younger  girls  remained 
aloof.  The  elder,  whom  I  called  *  Swamp 
Angel,'  pleased  with  her  title,  was 
merely  diy;  her  sister,  however,  con- 
tinued to  regard  me  with  such  terror 
that  it  finally  became  a  family  joke. 
Often,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  all,  at 
my  slightest  move  in  her  direction, 
falling  into  uncontrollable  panic,  she 
would  run  from  the  room,  or  hide 
behind  a  chair  whenever  she  caught  my 
eye  singling  her  out;  thence  she  would 
peep  out  at  me  and  dodge  quickly  back 
again,  just  as  a  sapsucker  dodges 
around  the  trunk  of  an  apple  tree.  I 
called  her 'Miss  Sapsucker.'  The  name 
still  clings  as  fast  as  her  namesake  to 
its  perch. 

Determined  to  win  them,  I  suggested 
to  the  family  that  we  hold  a  story- 
telling contest.  They  were  delight^. 
After  that,  every  evening,  when  we 
weare  all  gathered  in  the  sitting-room, 
the  fim  b^an.  I  ransacked  my  mem- 
ory, and,  when  my  turn  came,  always 
started  off  with  a  fantastic  tale  from 
Vtcram  and  the  Vampire.  This  had  one 
good  effect  —  it  stopped  the  melodeon. 
But  it  made  the  little  girls  shyer  than 
ever,  and  I  had  about  given  up  hope  of 
making  friends,  when,  on  the  last  day 
of  our  hunt,  both  joined  me,  out  in  the 


pine  woods,  under  pretense  of  looking 
for  their  cows.  It  was,  evidently,  a 
plot;  it  showed  in  every  giggle.  Very 
charming  they  looked,  laughing  and 
blushing,  their  hoods  of  white-and- 
crimson  wool  crowning  long  tresses  of 
brown  hair.  They  could  outwalk  a 
wolf,  and  gave  me  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  up.  For  a  whUe,  restrained  and 
timid,  they  kept  off  at  one  side;  but 
oriental  enchantment  had  done  its 
work:  soon,  edging  in,  they  walked 
closer,  still  keeping  off,  but  listening 
eagerly  to  tales  of  afrite,  genie,  sultan, 
and  slave,  and  venturing  breathless, 
long-range  questions.  The  first  rabbit, 
starting  from  under  my  feet,  bolting 
straight  at  them,  and  tumbled  heels- 
over-head  by  a  long  shot  as  it  swerved 
aside,  dismissed  the  last  trace  of  shy- 
ness until  the  excitement  of  picking  it 
up  had  worn  off.  Then,  panic-stricken, 
the  younger  girl  ran  away  and  hid 
behind  a  tree.  Her  sister,  suddenly 
brave  in  her  thirteen  years,  walked 
beside  me,  carrying  the  game. 

It  was  lunch-time.  We  had  walked 
four  miles  without  another  shot.  Sud- 
denly a  succession  of  shrieks  announced 
that  Miss  Sapsucker,  still  loitering 
behind,  had  started  a  rabbit  all  by  her- 
self. I  scored  a  glorious  miss  with  both 
barrels  when  bunny  dodged  down  the 
rows  of  a  cotton-patch,  where  the 
myriads  of  fluffy  bolls  made  everything 
look  like  a  multiplex  'cotton-tail.' 
Away  it  went  over  a  distant  hill.  But 
not  in  peace.  Before  I  could  reload. 
Miss  Sapsucker  was  up  with  us.  She 
called  her  sister,  and  off  ran  the  excited 
pair,  so  out  of  breath  that  they  could 
hardly  squeal.  Then  a  little  boy,  carry- 
ing an  immense  shot-gim,  came  out  of 
a  thicket  and  joined  the  chase;  and, 
far  in  the  rear,  our  three  black-and-tan 
foxhounds  came  slowly  into  view, 
nosing  out  the  cold  trail  and  banning 
melodiously  to  mourn  over  it.  Now, 
striking  scent,  they  woke  up,  swept 
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past,  and,  outstripping  the  runners,  all 
vanished  over  the  hill. 

Run  as  I  might,  there  was  no  catch- 
ing up,  and  soon,  losing  all  trace,  I 
stopped  at  a  farmhouse  for  news. 
There  I  was  told  that  the  mistress,  a 
widow  woman  with  a  reputation  for 
'running'  people  off  her  place,  had 
gone  down  to  the  spring  to  see  who  was 
hunting  on  her  land.  I  hurried  on, 
reached  the  spring,  broke  through  a 
tangle  of  intervening  greenbriar,  and 
saw  a  pair  of  black-stockinged  logs 
waving  wildly  in  the  air,  while  their 
owner.  Miss  Sapsucker,  stuck  half-way 
into  a  hole  beneath  the  roots  of  a  water- 
oak,  endeavored  to  pull  out  her  dearest 
hound,  which  was  holding  on  to  some- 
thing, ^like  grim  death  to  a  dead 
nigger.*  Growlings,  scratchings,  and 
muffled  cries  bubbled  up  from  the 
imderworld.  Her  sister,  clasping  an 
armful  of  struggling  dogs,  —  including 
the  pointer  puppy  which  Mr.  Tracy  had 
been  trying  to  keep  from  the  very 
name  of  rabbit,  —  crouched  on  an 
overhanging  root,  ready  to  let  slip  the 
dogs  at  the  first  bolt  of  the  quarry. 
The  diminutive  cannoneer,  resting  the 
barrel  of  his  field-piece  in  a  crotch, 
kept  attentive  lookout,  and  the  widow, 
who  had  rushed  there,  supposedly,  to 
drive  them  off,  was  enthusiastically 
directing  operations  with  an  axe. 

This  scene,  the  very  spirit  of  the 
autunmal  South,  remains  one  of  my 
rarest  hunting  memories.  The  warm 
November  sunlight,  showering  through 
the  russet  of  the  stUl-foliaged  water- 
oak,  ruddying  the  silver  hair  of  the  old 
lady  with  the  axe,  and  setting  in  shad- 


owy relief  the  flushed  cheeks  and  glow- 
ing eyes  of  the  lovely  Swamp  Angel, 
the  hollow  baying  of  the  eager  hounds 

—  all  a  vision  never  fading. 

On  Sunday  mornings,  a  spick-cmd- 
span  red-wheeled  buggy,  containing 
two  admirers  from  'up  the  road  a 
piece,'  would  drive  to  our  front  gate 
and  hitch.  The  occupants  spent  the 
forenoon  in  abject  misery  on  the  back 
porch,  waiting  for  somebody  to  come 
home  from  church.  They  seldom  spoke 
to  me,  but  regarded  me  with  dark  sus- 
picion. Stiff,  in  best  suits  of  under- 
taker's black;  hair  'roached'  back  and 
so  shiny  with  bear's  grease,  or  some* 
thing  unctuous,  that  it  shone  like  a 
crow's  wing  in  the  sunlight;  mouths 
partly  open;  feet  and  hands  increasing- 
ly in  the  way;  red  'store'  ties  of  the 
'butterfly'  pattern;  tight  tan  shoes  and 
nervously  twirling  bamboo  walking- 
sticks  —  they  looked  a  desperately  un- 
comfortable pair  of  mortals.  They  knew 
that  the  eyes  of  the  entire  conmiunity 
were  centred  on  their  every  action; 
that  their  faint  moustaches,  ties,  walk- 
ing-sticks, and  buggy  would  be  the 
chief  subjects  of  conversation  for  the 
next  week;  and  that  the  name  of  their 
respective  beloveds  was  emblazoned  m 
letters  of  flame  upon  their  respective 
'biled'  shirt-bosoms.  So  miserable  and 
wilted  were  they  by  dinner-time,  that 
it  would  be  three  o'clock  before  the 
gathering  of  sufficient  courage  to  ask 
of  the  Adored,  sedately  perched  upon 
the  edge  of  a  distant  chau-,  'Miss  EUie 

—  er,  care  about  taking  a  little  walk  — 
I  mean  up  the  road,  to  see  Aunt  Bes- 
sie's dahlias?' 
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BY  EDWARD  YEOMANS 


The  significance  of  the  shop  in  the 
grade  school,  or  even  in  the  high  school, 
is  not  understood  in  its  total  bearing 
on  the  development  of  children  and  the 
society  for  which  they  are  being  pre- 
pared. 

If  you  are  content  —  as  most  schools 
imply  by  their  standard  processes  — 
with  society  as  it  is,  and  if  you  expect 
and  hope  for  nothing  very  difi*erent, 
then  things  may  remain  more  or  less 
as  they  are,  with  the  shop  in  the  very 
inferior  place  in  which  it  is  found,  and 
with  the  people  who  teach  in  shops 
wholly  unequal  to  the  magnificent  op- 
portimity  afforded.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  comparative  indifference  to  the 
school  shop  is  the  philosophy  —  a  so- 
cial philosophy  on  which  the  world's  in- 
stitutions, even  of  the  standard  demo- 
cratic type,  may  smash  up  —  that  the 
hand  may  be  dishonored  with  impuni- 
ty. By  dishonored,  I  mean  that  hand- 
work may  be  considered  inferior  to 
brain-work  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
disparity  between  the  rewards  has,  in 
the  industries,  reached  the  elastic  limit, 
and  prompt  and  copious  adjustments  in 
the  other  direction  are  imperative. 

There  is  no  health  or  promise  of  lon- 
gevity in  any  society  that  consists  of  a 
huge  mass  of  Nibelungen  —  spiritually, 
mentally,  and  sometimes  physically, 
imderground  —  beating  incessantly  on 
the  anvils  of  their  monotonous  tasks; 
and  at  the  other  end  the  people  of  Wal- 
halla,  engaged  in  intrigue  and  exploi- 
tation, in  the  great  game  of  industrial 
production,  and,  as  a  result  of  it  all, 
poiscming  the  air  with  their  banalities. 


Between  these  two  extremes  wan- 
ders at  present  a  rather  bewildered 
multitude,  convinced  of  but  one  thing 
on  the  whole,  namely,  that  climbing  up 
into  the  seats  of  the  scornful  leisure 
class  is  the  important  issue  in  life,  over- 
rating the  brain-worker,  underrating  the 
hand-worker,  their  own  hands  hang- 
ing, —  rather  limply, — rattling  knives, 
spoons,  and  forks;  largely  uninformed, 
unskilled^  wasted. 

Too  many  people  confess  without 
shame  that  they '  can't  use  their  hands.' 

Do  they  know  or  care,  I  wonder,  that 
the  only  reason  why  a  brain-worker  has 
a  brain  is  because  his  ancestor,  that 
blue-faced,  grimacing,  arboreal  appar- 
ition, had  a  hand  —  a  small,  black, 
sinuous  hand  —  with  an  opposable 
thumb?  It  picked  things  up  and  gazed 
intently  at  them  in  its  shifty,  nervous 
way  —  dropped  them,  picked  them  up, 
took  apart  anything  that  would  come 
ap>art,  and  then  put  it  together  again. 
Got  a  stick  and  dug  a  hole  with  it;  got 
a  stone  and  beat  nuts  with  it;  tied  the 
stone  to  the  stick,  and  was  electrified  by 
the  results.  And  so,  painfully,  agoniz- 
iiigly>  while  geologic  ages  crept  by  — 
under  the  same  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
that  light  us  on  our  own  confident  way, 
these  hands  of  our  poor  ancestors  built 
your  nest  and  mine,  O  complacent  one! 
And  will  you  then  forget  this?  Is  there 
any  point  of  honor  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter of  hand-work? 

Whether  there  is  or  no,  you  are  in- 
volved. You  cannot  longer  neglect  the 
sources  of  sanity  and  strength;  and 
these  are  not  in  brains,  but  in  brains 
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'plvs  hands.  And  out  of  brains  and 
hands  combined  comes  that  spiritual 
thing  which  alone  irrigates  the  life  of 
men  —  the  thing  which,  after  thirty 
years  as  carpenter's  son  and  carpenter, 
produced  a  man  capable  of  stooping  to 
the  earth  before  the  Magdalen,  and  ask- 
ing that  most  penetrating  question  of 
the  brain-workers  standing  there  with 
theirstones;  and  in  his  profound  oriental 
way,  telling  those  immortal  stories  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Prodigal 
Son.  Will  you  trace  that  genealogy 
back  to  the  black  hand  of  the  ape  and 
then  not  reverence  that  hand  and  all 
hands? 

The  old  school  system  under  which 
the  writer  suffered  was,  of  course,  far 
worse  than  the  present  one  in  respect  to 
this  shop  question.  But  then  the  life  of 
families  was  much  more  manual  than  it 
is  now.  There  were  no  telephones  or 
electric  lights,  very  few  theatres  and 
these  expensive,  no  amusement  parks, 
no  automobiles,  no  moving  pictures;  in 
fact,  there  was  a  very  different  stand- 
ard of  interests.  It  was  much  more 
common  to  make  things  that  could  be 
made  than  to  buy  them,  and  children 
did  more  housework.  Mother  was  not 
so  apt  to  be  either  a  'great  lady'  or  an 
imitation  of  one,  with  a  charming  man- 
ner but  defective  discrimination.  And 
father  was  not  diverted  by  an  automo- 
bile and  a  golf-stick  to  a  condition  of 
almost  total  futility  so  far  as  teaching 
his  children  was  concerned. 

Mother  and  father  taught  the  boys 
and  girls  very  many  very  important 
things  involving  both  hands  and  brains. 
Since  they  stopped,  we  have  Domes- 
tic Science  and  Manual  Training  in 
schools.  But  they  are  still  occupying 
humble  places.  The  school  person  does 
not  yet  admit  the  value  of  shops  in  the 
school.  He  still  sees  mostly  the  formu- 
la dictated  by  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges in  the  form  of  *  requirements.'  To 
be  'educated'  or  not  is  to  pass  or  not 


pass  the  tests  of  the  school  peoi^e. 
You  may  be '  educated '  and  still  be  able 
to  pass  those  tests;  but  there  are  many 
chances  that  you  can  pass  them  only 
by  stultifying  yourself.  And  also  it  can 
safely  be  stated  that  fifty  per  c«it  of 
the  cultivatable  area  of  childr^i's 
minds  is  not  touched  at  all  but  goes  to 
complete  waste  —  like  a  rainless  land. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  well  to 
consider  this,  that  imder  the  greenness 
and  blossoming  and  fruitage  of  the 
mind  there  are  certain  very  deep  foun- 
dations, namely,  the  work  of  men's 
hands. 

And  if  you  get  a  generation  of  f>eople 
to  thinking  that  the  vegetation  that 
grows  out  of  this  soil  is  so  superior  to 
it  that  it  can  afford  to  insulate  itsdf, 
why  then  you  get  a  generation  whose 
strength  has  clean  gone  out  of  it,  like 
the  strength  of  Antseus  held  off  the 
earth  by  Hercules. 

Teachers,  lawyers,  ministers,  states- 
men, writers,  and  business-men  must  be 
only  phantoms  and  something  less  than 
real  when  they  are  in  touch  only  ^-ith 
their  own  kind,  and  shut  off  from  this 
other  kind,  whose  opinion,  though  slow 
and  sometimes  inarticulate,  after  all  is 
the  final  opinion,  because  the  whole  or- 
ganic chemistry  of  society  can  be  pro- 
duced only  by  the  salts  which  they  sup- 
ply. There  is  a  very  strong  current  in 
our  affairs  even  to-day  running  from  a 
region  known  as  Feudalism,  which  is 
not  any  particular  place  in  history  so 
much  as  a  p>articular  area  in  the  human 
heart,  and  one  of  the  coldest  and  dark- 
est. And  this  feudalistic  polar  current 
can  chill  a  great  many  generous  ^orts 
in  school  and  out. 

And  yet,  too,  hand-work  needs  al- 
ways to  be  interpreted  to  itself,  in  or- 
der to  feel  itself  an  integral  part  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  illuminative.  It 
cannot  be  merely  vocational;  it  cannot 
be  postponed  to  the  high-school  and 
technical-school  period.   It  bdongs  in 
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the  elementary  school,  and  should  be 
given  there  the  space  and  the  time  its 
importance  demands,  namely,  as  much 
space  and  time  as  any  most  favored 
subject.  Over  the  door  of  such  a  school, 
you  could  then  write  these  two  words  of 
Horace,  —  *  Integer  vitse,'  —  meaning 
wholeness  of  life,  symmetry  of  life, 
soundness  of  life,  and,  therefore,  poise 
and  strength  of  life.  ci^  ^ 

May  I  describe  a  shop  and  a  shop- 
man as,  let  us  say,  they  exist  in  the 
school  at  X. 

The  shop  is  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
a  special  yard  of  its  own,  secluded  and 
remote  from  the  violence  of  the  general 
school  grounds.  Over  all  the  walls  of 
this  shop  are  maps,  blue  prints  of  loco- 
motives and  cars,  big  colored  posters  of 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  old  models 
of  all  sorts,  but  especially  of  ships,  be- 
sides innumerable  samples  of  the  work 
of  pupils  past  and  present.  Lathes  and 
racks  of  tools,  benches,  shavings  and 
limiber,  a  band-saw  and  other  machine- 
saws. 

And,  strange  to  say,  some  enlight- 
ened school  board  allowed  a  great  fire- 
place, with  a  big  clay  head  of  Pan  plas- 
tered on  the  front  of  it  by  the  teacher, 
and  a  potter's  wheel  and  kiln  in  a  cor- 
ner, where  people  with  impulses  toward 
pots  and  tiles  and  glazes  can  express 
themselves. 

It  is  evident  that  the  school  board  is 
only  too  happy  to  leave  this  depart- 
ment alone,  except  to  supply  anything 
it  wants  —  when  and  as  it  wants  it. 
When  you  find  a  spring  in  a  thirsty 
land,  you  do  not  fill,  it  with  mud  and 
gravel,  unless  you  are  an  average  school 
board  passing  that  way,  dragging  the 
clanking  school-machine  in  a  cloud  of 
dust. 

Outside  this  schoolroom  the  children 
have  built  a  harbor  for  ships.  Down  to 
the  harbor  goes  the  village  street,  with 
the  miniature  houses  of  the  conmiunity , 
the  wharfs  and  wharf-buildings;  and  at 


anchor  in  the  'stream*  lie  the  model 
vessels:  schooners,  square-rigged  clip- 
pers, and  craft  of  various  sorts  buUt 
and  rigged  by  boys  and  girls;  and  love- 
ly to  behold,  with  one  perfect  poem  by 
the  *old  man'  —  the  Santa  Maria  of 
1492.  There  they  swing  to  their  moor- 
ings, reflect  themselves  in~the  water, 
and  brush  against  the  jewel-nower  lean- 
ing over  the  side.  Here  new  vessels 
are  constantly  launched  and  old  ones 
refitted,  houses  repaired  and  replaced, 
furnished,  and  fenced. 

In  the  shop,  locomotives  and  cars, 
airplanes,  steamships  and  destroyers, 
submarines  and  chasers,  houses  and 
furniture,  and  every  sort  of  thing  that 
goes  with  this  teacher's  plan  of  manual 
training,  are  made. 

*We  made  the  harbor  out  of  con- 
crete,' he  tells  me,  *and  laid  out  the 
town,  and  planted  the  things,  and 
started  the  water,  and,  by  the  gods. 
Nature  adopted  it  at  once!  Within  an 
hour  there  was  a  water-skipper  rowing 
himself  across,  and  the  green  and  brown 
dragon-flies  did  acrobatics  over  it,  and, 
best  of  all,  after  we  had  a  lot  of  fish  in 
it,  one  day  we  heard  the  exciting  rattle 
of  the  belted  kingfisher  —  and  there 
he  sat,  like  an  Indian  chief,  and,  if  you 
please,  he  dived  in  and  got  one  of  our 
biggest  ones! 

*You  see,  we  make  houses  with 
things  in  them.  But  we  get  the  draw- 
ings of  actual  houses  from  architects, 
and  scale  them  down,  and  go  by  the 
drawings.  Or  we  make  our  own  draw- 
ings, as  we  did  for  the  simple  houses  of 
the  fishing  village.  Girls  would  rather 
make  houses  than  anything  else,  and 
the  furniture  —  maybe  that  is  unfor- 
tunate, but  it  is  true.  Their  adventure 
is  a  house  adventure;  they  seem  to 
know  it  —  God  knows  how!  And 
think  how  many  of  them  are  going  to 
be  poor  little  'apartment*  creatures. 
Ah,  what  a  shame!  what  a  shame!  All 
that  mysterious  power,  and  that  most 
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exquisite  aroma  of  the  woman  and  her 
household,  sterilized  by  these  stony 
compressors  of  life  —  these  apart- 
ments! I  read  recently  Hudson's  Far 
Away  and  Long  Ago — ^We  was  a  house- 
hold for  you! 

'  So  we  make  houses  and  nothing  but 
good  houses  —  with  proportions  and 
window-spacing  right  and  roof-lines 
right.  And  then  we  furnish  them»  from 
cellar  to  attic:  beds  and  bathtubs,  look- 
ing-glasses, chairs,  and  tables;  and  we 
live  in  our  houses,  we  sing  in  them,  we 
love  them  and  the  groimds  around 
them.  We  do  everything  the  best  way 

—  considering  our  age;  not  the  second 
best  or  the  third  best.  I  think  I  am 
more  interested  in  girls  than  in  boys  be- 
cause, after  all,  they  are  the  determin- 
ing factors  —  if  they  will  only  8tick\  if 
they  refuse  to  allow  the  temperature  of 
modem  life  to  evaporate  their  fertility, 

—  you  know  what  I  mean,  —  mental, 
moral,  and  physical. 

'Now  take  this  business  of  making 
ships.  If  you  can  get  a  feeling  for  ships 
into  boys  and  girls,  what  can  you  get 
along  with  it?  Oh,  lots  of  things,  of 
course,  but,  among  them,  this  —  the 
beauty  of  economized  strength  and  the 
ugliness  of  waste.  There  is  n't  a  thing 
about  a  ship  that  is  not  necessary,  and 
there  isn't  a  thing  that  is  not  com- 
pressed into  the  smallest  dimensions 
compatible  with  the  strength  required. 
There  is  no  technique  so  organic,  so 
moulded  by  nature's  forces,  as  the 
technique  of  shipbuilding.  And  the  re- 
sult is,  you  get  about  the  most  beauti- 
ful thing  a  man  ever  made. 

'"Don't  waste  yourselves,**  I  tell 
them,  "unless  you  want  to  be  a  scow, 
something  to  be  forever  towed  about, 
a  flat-chested,  slab-sided  drag  on  the 
universe."  And  then  there's  all  the 
historical  romance  and  geographical 
significance  of  ships. 

*We  read  a  good  deal  about  old 
Salem,  about  that  Derby  family  and 


the  boys  they  bred  then,  who  com- 
manded East  Indiamen  when  they 
were  tw«ity-five,  —  The  Clipper  Ship 
Era;  that's  a  great  book,  —  and  we 
read  all  sorts  of  things,  from  Conrad 
and  Masefield  and  Richard  Dana. 

*  When  I  have  my  own  school,  it  will 
be  where  you  can  look  out  every  win- 
dow on  to  the  level,  blue,  flashing  sea, 
with  gulls  swaying  and  screaming. 
And  after  school,  down  we  tumble  in- 
to all  kinds  of  boats,  with  red  turbans 
and  sashes,  ear-rings  and  knives,  wood- 
en legs  and  black  spots,  and  trim  the 
sheets  for  our  own  Treasure  Island 
where  we  have  things  buried  —  espe- 
cially some  kind  of  grub. 

*And  here  are  our  locomotives.  We 
got  drawings;  you  can't  make  anything 
produce  the  illusion  that  it's  a  real 
thing,  that  you  're  only  looking  at  it 
from  a  long  way  off,  unless  you  get 
proportions  right.  As  soon  as  yoii  do 
that,  you  see,  even  though  this  Pacific 
type  six-coupled  passenger  locomotive 
is  only  18  inches  long,  it 's  got  weight — 
what?  and  dignity,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  a  whole  railroad.  You  can  hear  it 
sizzle,  can't  you? 

*The  locomotive  is  a  wonderful  sym- 
bol of  human  integrity.  The  people 
who  make  locomotives  have  simply  got 
to  be  honest  to  the  core.  You  can  make 
plenty  of  things  with  bad  spots  in  them 
which  won't  show  up.  There  are  too 
many  people  who  couldn't  possibly 
be  trusted  to  make  a  machine  like 
this.  Soimdness  of  heart,  —  integrity, 
—  that 's  the  first  requisite  of  the  loco- 
motive-builder. 

'And  we  worked  on  Santa  Marias, 
having  got  a  great  send-off  by  reading 
up  bits  of  Hakluyt,  and  things  about 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and  an  article 
by  some  fellow  explaining  the  war  — 
explaining  how  the  discovery  of  Am^- 
ica  had  taken  the  pressure  off  Europe, 
but  now  the  pressure  was  on  again. 
Well,  I  made  mine  as  carefully  as  I 
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oould,  because  it  was  a  lovely  subject. 

^Look  at  her!  Spain  and  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands!  Dagos  with  red  sashes 
and  big  pistols  and  knives  and  hairy 
chests.  And  the  old  man  up  there, 
smelling  his  way  across  the  meridians, 
walking  up  and  down,  talking  in  low 
tones,  day  after  day,  two  months — 
when,  bang!  a  light  ashore,  and  the 
land  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  daybreak. 

*And  there's  the  Fram  over  there, 
with  the  stack  and  the  foreyard.  The 
Fram  of  Nansen  and  of  Amundsen  —  a 
great  boat.  Oh,  we  know  all  about  her, 
and  about  the  Thetis  and  the  Bear  and 
the  Albatross;  and  we  know  about  the 
men,  from  Dr.  Franklin  down,  anyhow. 
WeVe  read  all  their  stuff;  and  what 
stuff  it  is!  Is  n't  it  funny  they  never 
get  going  on  this  sort  of  thing  upstairs? 
[In  the  schoolrooms.] 

'We  read  the  things  that  Scott  and 
Shackleton  did  just  the  other  day  — 
Shackleton  going  back,  and  back 
again,  to  get  those  men  left  behind  — 
Shackleton  is  a  great  name  in  this  shop. 
And  there's  the  Fram  standing  there, 
with  the  crew  down  below  —  old  Sver- 
drup  and  his  boss  and  his  folks,  hard 
as  iron  and  gentle  as  babies.  There's 
something  fit  for  a  man  to  talk  about 
when  he's  making  the  Fram — how  to  be 
brave  as  a  lion,  ke&i  as  a  knife,  but 
harmless  as  a  dove;  how  to  be  like  Nan- 
sen,  Amimdsen,  Scott,  and  the  rest. 

'We  talk  of  these  things,  and  I  have 
an  idea  it  goes  in;  I  don't  know  —  no- 
body knows  —  it's  all  a  gamble,  of 
course.  But  that's  what  the  Fram  was 
buOt  for  —  to  get  that  idea  across. 
What  honesty  and  directness,  and  the 
pure  fine  stuff  there  is  out  in  the  open 
and  among  this  sort  of  people!  And 
look  at  the  environment  of  these  poor 
children,  the  quality  of  the  days  and 
nights  of  their  paroits.  The  richer  they 
are,  the  worse  it  is:  a  terrible  mess, 
that's  all  you  can  call  it. 

T>o  you  think  the  war  has  clarified 

VOL.  Its 'NO.  e 


things  much?  Perhaps  for  many  of 
those  who  were  in  it;  but  I  don't  notice 
much  change  in  the  people  I  meet,  ex- 
cept the  labor  people. 

*Let  me  give  you  an  idea  what  we 
have  to  say  about  labor.  We  made  four 
ocean  steamships.  There's  one  of 
them:  34  feet  draft,  882  feet  long,  four 
decks  above  the  gunwale.  The  Titanic. 
Oh,  the  things  to  talk  about!  Did  you 
ever  read  that  book.  The  Truth  about 
the  Titanic^  by  the  man  who  stood  all 
night  up  to  his  knees  in  Arctic  water  on 
a  raft,  with  seventeen  other  men,  not 
daring  to  turn  their  heads?  And  old 
Captain  Smith:  think  of  the  things  in 
the  mind  of  that  man  as  his  ship  struck ! 
There's  a  symbol  now  that's  interest- 
ing, —  that  Titanic  —  rushing  through 
the  Arctic  sea,  between  two  abysses, 
all  ablaze  with  light  and  warm  with 
its  life  and  power;  and  then  that  cold 
finger  touches  it,  and  it  trembles  —  and 
stands  there  imder  the  impassive  stars 
a  while.  I  can  never  forget  it.  How 
can  anybody?  And  I  feel  called  upon 
to  talk  to  Uiese  boys  and  girls  about 
the  Titanic 

'But  what  I  was  going  to  say  was 
this:  What  won  the  war?  England's 
merchant  marine,  for  one  thing  —  with 
every  ship  carrying  on  her  bottom 
plates  stokers  and  engineers  through 
the  submarine  zone;  with  no  show  at 
all;  kiUed  like  rats;  never  expected 
to  survive  —  doomed  from  the  start. 
Rough  stuff;  but.  Lord,  what  fidelity!  • 
Conspicuous  bravery  we  know  all 
about.  Conspicuous  bravery  is  easy 
compared  with  inconspicuous  bravery. 

'Did  you  ever  read  that  Odyssey  of  a 
Torpedoed  Transport?  Well,  that's  what 
I  mean,  inconspicuous  fidelity  to  the 
bitter  end  —  ^*to  the  final  drinking  of 
the  consommSf**  as  the  Frenchman  said 

'Now  take  tools  and  materials, '  says 
this  teacher.  'Hiere  must  be  great  talk 
of  formal  discipline  and  all  that,  where 
textbooks  are  involved,  because  text- 
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books  are  the  most  uninteresting  books 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  supposed  by  many 
people  that  the  test  of  your  character 
and  the  hope  of  your  future  consist  in 
whether  or  not  you  are  able  to  overcome 
your  perfectly  proper  repugnance  to 
these  textbooks.  But  the  discipline  of 
the  shop  is  grateful.  There  are  excep- 
tions —  some  of  them  known  to  every- 
body, no  doubt.  There  are  children 
who  are  congenitally  averse  to  manual 
occupation;  but  the  great  majority  of 
children  crave  it,  even  where  the  con- 
ditions are  unattractive;  and  practi- 
cally all  of  them  would  be  deeply  inter- 
ested in  it,  if  the  conditions  were  made 
as  congenial  as  they  can  easily  be  made. 

'And  the  value  is  in  every  single  step 
of  both  plan  and  execution.  You  can 
plan,  but  cannot  execute,  an  impractic- 
able thing.  And  the  practical  thing  to 
which  you  are  reduced  suppresses  those 
extravagant  fancies  with  which  you  b^ 
gan;  in  other  words,  disciplines  your 
imagination.  You  are  up  against  in- 
exorable things.  Tools  are  inexorable 
things.  If  they  aren't  used  exactly 
right,  there  is  the  evidence.  A  square 
and  a  level  and  a  plumb-bob  are  abso- 
lutely final  and  positive  definitions;  and 
you  rejoice  with  an  inward  joy  in  your 
surrender  to  the  dictates  of  these  judges 
of  manual  righteousness. 

'Materials  are  the  most  perfect  me- 
dium for  the  experience  which  shall  il- 
luminate the  soul  and  ripen  the  mind; 
for  they  oppose  your  effort,  and  against 
that  beneficent  and  lovely  resistance 
you  work  out  your  ideas,  with  p>atience, 
with  forethought,  with  skill,  with  pride, 
with  self-revelation. 

'Take  wood,  the  stuff  we  use:  white 
pine,  cedar  —  smell  that!*  —  handing 
me  a  cedar-chip,  —  'and  maple  and 
birch  for  things  that  have  to  be  harder. 

'"How  did  this  wood  come  to  pass; 
what's  the  process?  What  did  j/oii  have 
to  do  with  it?"  That's  what  I  tell  them. 
"And  do  you  propose  to  vxute  this  won- 


derful thing  that  simply  cries  out  to 
you  to  use  it  sympathetically?" 

'There's  hickory,  now.  Hickory 
loves  to  be  made  into  the  handles  of 
tools,  and  parts  of  wagons,  things  that 
are  wrenched  and  twisted.  But  most  of 
all  it  wants  to  be  made  into  a  bow.  So 
we  made  a  lot  of  hickory  bows  and 
arrows,  feather-tipped  and  pointed.  A 
nice  job,  that  arrow-making.  And 
while  we  make  bows  and  arrows,  we 
talk  about  Indians  and  play  Indians, 
and  practice  shooting  at  targets,  and 
have  no  end  of  fun  tracking  things,  with 
a  fire  and  great  talk  of  adventure.  A 
teacher  of  manual  training  wants  to 
know  a  lot  of  stories,  and  if  he  can  UH 
them,  he's  got  his  class  nailed  —  they'll 
go  with  him  through  fire  and  flood.  A 
man  ought  to  have  a  pretty  big  range  in 
his  stories,  and  not  be  afraid  to  take 
enough  time  for  them  either,  provided 
he  can  put  them  over  right.  Ajid  whai 
he  can't  tell  them,  he  can  read  than. 
Take  a  thing  like  Wolf,  the  Storm- 
Leader,  I  assure  you  there  are  parts 
of  that  thing  I  actually  can't  read,  it 
has  such  an  intense  appeal.  And  then 
there's  the  boyhood  of  John  Muir, 
for  instance;  and  lots  of  good  stuff  be> 
sides.  There's  Beebe  writing  aston- 
ishing things  in  the  Atlantic,  or  M cFee 
—  fellows  like  that.  If  they  used  these 
things  upstairs,  I  wouldn't  have  to; 
but  they  don't  and  they  won't.  Do 
they  ever  think  of  Fabre,  for  instance, 
in  connection  with  their  nature  study? 
Never!    Never  once! 

'A  manual-training  teacher  has  the 
best  chance  in  the  whole  school  to  con- 
nect up  with  life  —  with  ethics,  with 
romance.  Yes,  I  know  it :  even  the  peo- 
ple who  have  these  things  in  them  are 
timid  about  exposing  them.  Hie  oth^* 
kind  of  person,  who  as  likely  as  not  is 
the  school  principal,  shoots  off  some 
poison-gas  in  the  shape  of  "practical" 
things  to  work  at.  Lord,  the  sup«in- 
tendents  I  have  known!' 
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Hiey  work  days  in  this  fascinating 
shop,  and  nights  too;  and  all  work  is 
interrupted  frequently  for  talks  or  for  a 
song  or  a  story,  while  the  instructor 
smokes  a  pipe  and  sits  on  the  floor. 

But  enough!  Do  you  catch  this 
thing?  Do  you  see  that  all  the  pagan 
and  Christian  gods  and  the  mystery 
and  beautyandjoy  of  life  are  bubbling 
up  here  in  a  human  spring?  And  like 
the  pool  in  the  garden,  nature  loves  it; 
and  children  are  so  a  part  of  nature  that 
they  would  come  in  flocks  if  there  were 
room  and  time. 

My  idea  in  describing  this  teacher  is 
to  make  one  thing  plain:  that  some- 
thing of  this  point  of  view,  something  of 
the  elf,  of  the  gnome,  of  the  kinsman 
with  creatures,  of  the  intense  lover  of 
the  music  and  poise  and  presence  of 
things  that  men  make  and  that  men  do, 
of  books  and  art  and  people,  must  be 
in  a  teacher  of  children.  Because  this  is 
the  air  children's  souls  breathe,  and 
the  bread  their  minds  live  on.  And  if 
happiness  is  worth  anything  in  this 
world, — and  we  assume  that  it  is  worth 
everything,  —  then  this  color  must  be 
a  part  of  the  composition. 

And  everything  else  can  be  added  to 
it  —  only  seek  first  this  Kingdom  of 
God.  And  the  things  that  are  added 
are  those  fine  adjustments  between 
brain  and  hand  —  the  power  to  visual- 
ize clearly  the  job,  to  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  move  forward  toward 
completion  by  sure  and  accurate  steps, 
even  through  very  intricate  places. 

To  do  it  right  the  first  time!  To  do  it 
as  if  you  had  done  it  many  times  before; 
having  done  it  perfectly  in  your  mind. 


there  come  in  all  those  invaluable  qual- 
ities that  books  never  stimulate.  For 
by  way  of  the  hand  the  mind  still 
travels  the  enticing  road  to  self-expres- 
sion and  self-fulfillment  and  to  that 
most  priceless  sort  of  happiness  which 
is  poised  upon  itself. 

If  you  say,  *How  fanciful  this  all  is: 
there  are  not  enough  teachers  such  as 
you  describe  to  answer  for  a  single  city 
school  system  —  and  a  small  city  at 
that,'  the  answer  must  be  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  discover  such  teachers;  and 
the  managers  of  normal  schools  and 
teachers'  colleges  should  make  it  their 
particular  business  to  select  the  fit 
from  the  mass  and  return  the  unfit  with 
great  care  to  a  life  involving  less  disas- 
ter to  themselves  and  others.  Also,  and 
again,  teachers  should  be  taken  where 
found. 

And,  finally,  education  must  develop 
the  appreciation  of  our  common  pos- 
sessions. Then  we  should  not  be  so  in- 
sanely interested  in  building  greater 
and  greater  bams,  thereby  exciting  the 
envy  of  our  equally  greedy  neighbors. 

There  has  been  but  one  entirely  ad- 
equate characterization  of  the  man 
whose  genius  was  to  lay  up  much  goods 
for  many  days,  namely,  *Thou  fool!' 
Children  are  the  opposite  from  this. 
The  light  that  is  in  them  is  not  dark- 
ness. They  are  naturally  heliotropic, 
but  they  are  fearfully  misled.  They  are 
given  compasses  which  point  every 
way,  and  the  compass  they  are  enti- 
tled to  points  one  way  only,  namely, 
to  Beauty.  For  underneath  Beauty  is 
moral  order,  and  moral  order  is  the 
one  thing  indispensable. 
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A  PHENOMENON  new  to  America  is 
the  growing  S3anpathy  among  men  and 
women  of  education  with  the  ideals  and 
methods  of  the  revolutionary  proletar- 
iat. An  aristocrat  deserting  his  class  — 
a  Gracchus,  a  Mirabeau  —  is  an  old» 
old  story.  That  is  not  the  present  situ- 
ation. What  is  taking  place  in  America 
now  —  something  with  which  Europe 
has  long  been  familiar  —  is  the  forma- 
tion of  an  intellectual  class,  revolution- 
ary in  tendency  and  bound  together  by 
a  common  antipathy  for  the  present 
order  of  things.  Although  not  organ- 
ized, it  has  coherence;  and  it  exercises 
power  through  a  number  of  brilliantly 
edited  journals,  which,  though  recently 
established,  have  rapidly  gained  wide 
circulation  and  influence.  It  may  be 
stated  that  the  weekly  which,  unlike 
the  daily  and  the  monthly,  is  primarily 
an  organ  of  opinion,  is  now  largely  in 
the  hands  of  radicals,  who  are  thus  in  a 
position  to  mobilize  a  large  and  influ- 
ential section  of  public  opinion  in  fa^- 
vor  of  their  ideals. 

The  intellectuals  are  the  one  class 
whose  power  is  not  based  on  economic 
advantages,  large  numbers,  or  powerful 
organization,  but  on  sheer  ability  to 
write,  to  think,  and  to  speak.  I  use  the 
word  *  intellectual'  in  the  European 
sense,  as  referring  to  a  person  of  educa- 
tion and  culture  who  is  actively  inter- 
ested in  radical  and  revolutionary  move- 
ments. In  this  sense  a  scholar,  no 
matter  how  learned  and  how  devoted 
to  his  subject,  is  not  an  intellectual 
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if  he  holds  conservative  views.  A  read- 
er of  Tolstoi,  Marx,  Ibsen,  Shaw,  and 
Sorel,  no  matter  how  young  and  super- 
ficial, is  an  intellectual,  if  his  views  of 
life  are  radical.  I  use  these  contrasts  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  new  meaning  of 
the  word,  not  to  disparage  the  intellec- 
tuals, for  among  them  there  are  to  be 
found  scholars  and  thinkers  and  scien- 
tists of  a  high  order  of  ability. 

It  was  in  France,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  the  class  of 
intellectuals  had  its  beginning.  Tiie 
philosophers  and  encyclopaedists  whose 
ideas  so  profoundly  influenced  the 
French  Revolution  established  a  tradi- 
tion that  writers,  teachers,  artists,  and 
scientists  can  exercise  power  in  society 
provided  it  is  used  on  the  side  opposed 
to  the  status  quo.  In  the  revolutionary 
history  of  France  during  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  generally  an  intellectual 
who  led  the  liberal  and  radical  forces. 
Thiers,  Lamartine,  Blanc,  Simon,  Hugo, 
Zola,  Anatole  France,  Jaurte  are  names 
that  recall  great  crises  in  French  affairs. 
The  masses  have  willingly  followed  the 
leadership  of  the  intellectuals,  because 
they  are  proud  of  having  their  dumb- 
ness become  vocal  through  men  of  let- 
ters who  are  able  to  voice  their  aspira^ 
tions  in  a  manner  that  makes  them 
attractive  and  convincing  to  the  public 
generally.  The  French  tradition  has 
been  carried  over  to  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  and  there,  too,  the  inteUec- 
tualshave  generally  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  radical  forces.  Nowhere  has 
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this  been  more  true  than  in  Russia, 
where,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
revolutionary  movement,  from  Herzen 
to  Lenin,  the  inteUigentaia  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  revolutionary  activ- 
ity. Naturally,  the  universities  have 
been  the  centres  from  which  has  radi- 
ated much  of  the  influence  of  the  intel- 
lectuals, and  the  student-agitator  has 
long  been  a  familiar  figure  in  Europe. 

In  America  the  young  college  man 
who  is  an  intellectual  corresponds  to 
the  'student'  of  Continental  Europe.  A 
generation  ago  he  was  the  foe  of  boss- 
ism  and  political  corruption.  How  many 
generous-hearted,  eager-minded  college 
men  entered  public  life  to  purify  Amer- 
ican politics  of  tyranny  and  corrup- 
tion! The  activities  of  young  America 
in  this  field  led  to  many  reform  move- 
ments, especially  in  municipal  politics, 
which  accompliidied  lasting  good.  Then 
another  tendency  appeared  —  social  re- 
form. Young  Americans  now  moved  to 
the  slums,  to  live  among  the  poor  as 
settlement  workers.  They  studied  the 
lives  of  the  workers  and  became  ardent 
advocates  of  child-labor  legislation, 
factory  reform,  minimum-wage  laws, 
and  social  insurance.  The  muck-rak- 
ing movement  came  along  and  exposed 
the  connection  between  an  inefficient 
and  backward  political  system  and  evil 
social  conditions;  whereupon  Yoimg 
America  ardently  embraced  radical 
politics,  in  order  to  make  our  constitu- 
tional system  more  efficient  and  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  day. 
It  helped  greatly  in  the  formation  of 
the  Progressive  Party,  and,  what  is 
more,  it  gave  to  that  party  the  intel- 
lectual basis  which  attracted  the  suf>- 
port  of  all  forward-looking  men  and 
women  throughout  the  country. 

The  final  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  in- 
tellectual history  of  AJnerica.  The  revo- 
lutionary literature  of  Europe  came  to 
us  overnight.   Matthew  Arnold,  John 


Stuart  Mill,  Huxley,  Lowell,  Emerson. 
Hugo,  Taine  were  put  into  handsome 
bookcases  with  closed  doors.  On  the 
open  shelves  appeared  Shaw,  Wells, 
Nietzsche,  Marx,  Anatole  France,  Ib- 
sen, Tolstoi,  Dostoievsky.  New  Amer- 
ican voices  were  also  heard,  —  some 
soft,  some  loud,  but  all  in  the  same  key, 
—  in  politics,  in  economics,  in  philos- 
ophy, and  in  literature.  The  rising  gen- 
eration heard  the  new  voices  from  Eu- 
rope and  America  with  rapt  attention; 
and  the  adventurous  among  them  felt 
a  call  to  explore  this  new  planet  that 
swam  within  their  ken.  The  old  appeals 
to  political  and  social  reform  now  fell^ 
flat.  Fighting  bosses  no  longer  had  the 
romantic  glamour  of  the  days  of  George 
William  Curtis.  Agitation  for  social  re- 
form no  longer  had  the  zest  of  the  days 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Reformers  are 
now  regarded  as  dull,  unimaginative, 
and  narrow-minded.  Let  anyone  to- 
day appeal  to  the  intelligent  young 
coU^e  man  to  join  a  good-govern- 
ment club  or  to  live  in  a  social  settlement , 
and  the  response  will  be  a  disdainful 
omile.  The  young  intellectual  is  absorb- 
ed in  the  study  of  movements  whose 
revolutionary  tenets  make  political  and 
social  reform  look  sickly  and  pale,  fit 
for  maiden  ladies  and  unsophisticated 
suburbanites. 

The  radical  pace  gained  momentum 
as  it  proceeded.  First  it  was  Fabian- 
ism, a  pink  variety  of  Socialism;  then  it 
was  Marxian  Socialism;  then  Syndical- 
ism; now  they  are  flirting  with  Guild 
Socialism  and  Bolshevism.  The  much- 
admired  Fabian,  Sidney  Webb,  has 
lived  to  see  himself  denounced  as  a 
stupid  tool  of  capitalism.  The  veteran 
Marxian  scholar,  Karl  Kautsky,  long 
respected  as  a  Socialist  onu^le,  is  now 
derided  as  a  dull  pedant.  Shaw  and 
Wells  too  have  now  reached  the  end  of 
their  influence,  for  they  no  longer  ap- 
peal to  the  rising  generation  of  intellec- 
tuals.  In  reading  the  preface  to  Heart- 
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break  House  one  becomes  conscious 
that  Shaw's  pessimism  is  due  to  a  feel- 
ing of  loneliness.  Once  he  gayly  charged 
full  tilt  at  heavily  armored  conventions, 
cheered  on  by  an  enthusiastic,  if  small, 
audience.  Now  he  is  still  in  the  arena, 
but  his  audience  has  vanished. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  social  and  political 
matters  that  the  intellectual  has  taken 
an  advanced  stand.  In  philosophy  he 
avows  pragmatism;  in  art,  futurism; 
in  poetry,  vera  libre;  in  psychology, 
psycho-analysis.  The  subject  in  which 
he  is  not  in  the  least  interested  is  relig- 
ion. That  is  not  even  a  private  mat- 
ter; it  is  no  matter  at  all.  He  does  not 
pay  the  church  the  compliment  of  being 
hostile  to  her.  He  is  not  filled  with 
hatred  for  religion,  as  were  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  eighteenth  century;  he 
simply  ignores  it  as  a  force  incapable  of 
good  or  evil. 


The  rise  of  the  intellectual  class  is  a 
phenomenon  of  comparatively  recent 
times.  It  is  my  purpose  to  attempt  to 
explain  its  origin  and  evolution,  in  the 
hope  that  a  clearer  understanding  may 
be  had  of  the  important  r61e  that  it  is 
now  playing  in  the  world.  Human  emo- 
tions are  generally  r^arded  as  natural 
and  unchangeable.  Few  suspect  that 
emotions,  like  ideas  and  institutions, 
have  undergone  profound  changes  dur- 
ing the  long  history  of  mankind.  Dur- 
ing the  centuries  preceding  the  French 
and  Industrial  revolutions,  the  emotion 
that  dominated  society  and  determined 
one's  attitude  toward  life  might  be 
described  by  the  word  sentiment.  By 
sentiment  I  mean  an  attachment  to  a 
person,  calling,  institution,  or  locality, 
not  to  an  abstract  ideal  or  to  a  clear- 
ly defined  principle.  Sentiment  was 
the  supreme  emotion  of  former  days. 
Around  institutions  hoary  with  age, 
about  persons  symbolic  of  power, — the 


king,  the  priest,  —  men's  imaginations 
wove  a  magic  spell  of  awe  and  rever- 
ence. Within  the  confines  of  the  medi- 
eeval  town  and  manor  there  pulsated  an 
intense  emotional  life,  all  the  more  in- 
tense because  narrow;  and  it  centred 
around  the  family,  the  guild,  the  com- 
mune, the  province.  Tradition  was  the 
bond  that  united  the  various  elements 
among  the  living;  it  was  also  the  bond 
that  united  the  living  with  the  dead. 
As  generation  succeeded  generation, 
there  was  added  layer  upon  layer  of 
tradition.  The  older  the  tradition,  the 
deeper  the  sentiment.  Men  of  all  t^n- 
peraments,  of  all  stations,  of  all  ages, 
were  insensibly  permeated  with  this 
emotion.  When  Englishmen  died  for 
Charles  I,  when  Frenchmen  died  for 
Louis  XrV,  they  did  not  do  so  for  love 
of  country,  or  for  the  cause  of  mon- 
archy, but  because  of  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  to  their  sovereign.  When  the 
burghers  of  the  Middle  Ages  rose 
against  their  lords,  they  were  inspired 
by  the  sentiment  of  devotion  to,  their 
commune,  not  by  the  principles  of  dem- 
ocratic government.  When  the  explor- 
ers set  sail  for  the  New  World,  they 
were  inspired  by  the  sentiment  of  ad- 
venture, not  by  the  cause  of  colonial 
expansion. 

The  French  and  Industrial  revolu- 
tions destroyed,  not  only  political  and 
social  systems,  but  also  the  power  of 
sentiment.  As  these  movements  created 
new  institutions,  they  also  created  a 
new  emotion,  unquestioned  loyalty  to 
principles  and  ideals.  A  man  of  prin- 
ciple, an  idealist,  will  die  for  an  ab- 
straction, a  cause,  which  in  the  social 
and  political  field  has  the  same  psycho- 
logic quality  that  dogma  has  in  the  re> 
ligious  field.  It  is  absolute  and  true  from 
first  to  last.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to 
note  that  a  principle,  unlike  a  senti- 
ment, can  be  realized.  On  the  way  to 
realization  it  arouses  on  the  part  of  its 
adherents  an  intense  fervor;  but  onoe  it 
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is  roalizedt  it  dies  as  a  propelling  force 
and  becomes  accepted  as  a  convention. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  the  Age 
of  Principle.  The  dynamic  changes 
which  were  taking  place  during  that 
period  in  every  department  of  human 
life  compelled  each  generation  to  begin 
its  life  almost  anew.  Traditions,  long 
the  inspiration  of  past  generations, 
now  had  neither  a  favorable  soil  in 
which  to  grow  nor  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  mature.  Men  were  therefore 
compelled  to  seek  new  sources  of  in« 
spiration,  which  they  found  in  *  prin- 
ciples.* A  traditionless  society  realized 
that  the  stuff  of  spiritual  life  must  of 
necessity  be  a  principle,  first  conceived 
as  a  great  truth  and  then  applied  in  the 
social  order.  Each  generation  has  its 
own  principles  to  formulate  and  to 
realize.  That  is  progress. 

The  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  all  *  progressive.'  The 
principle  of  democracy  swept  on  till  all 
political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  The  principle  of  nationalism 
strengthened  the  bonds  that  united 
old  nations  like  England  and  France, 
and  created  new  nations  like  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  United  States.  The 
principle  of  religious  freedom  was  real- 
ized to  a  degree  little  dreamed  of  by  the 
skeptics  of  the  Renaissance  and  by  the 
Protestant  Reformers.  The  principle  of 
universal  literacy  was  freely  accepted 
and  applied  in  the  creation  of  national 
systems  of  education.  The  industrial 
classes,  who  succeeded  the  aristocrats 
as  the  controlling  element  in  society, 
weare  liberal  and  progressive,  being 
driven  along  by  the  dynamic  society 
that  had  come  into  existence.  They 
reformed  and  abolished,  with  scant  re- 
gard for  institutions  for  which  there 
existed  no  rational  or  utilitarian  basis. 
Something  old  was  something  no  longer 
to  be  cherished,  but  to  be  thrown  away. 
The  middle-class  revolutionists  and  re- 
formers were  doctrinaires  believing  in 


liberty,  freedom,  equality,  progress, 
which  were  the  motive  power  behind 
their  incessant  activity.  They  were  in 
the  grip  of  principles,  and  they  could 
have  no  peace  until  these  principles 
were  realized. 

In  politics  nationalism  and  democracy 
were  constantly  to  the  fore;  and  these 
two  principles  appealed  to  the  ideaUstic 
youth  of  those  days  with  an  intensity 
that  made  them  undergo  all  manner  of 
self-sacrifice.  History  is  only  too  full 
of  illustrations:  French  revolutionists 
fighting  behind  barricades;  Yoimg  Ger- 
many and  Young  Italy  agitating  for 
free  and  united  fatherlands;  Russian 
nihilists  conspiring  against  autocracy; 
English  liberals  organizing  reform  move- 
ments. The  protagonists  of  these  move- 
ments were  the  rising  generation  of 
intellectuals,  the  flower  of  bourgeois 
youth,  who  sadly  lived  and  gladly  died 
to  realize  their  principles. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  great  ideals  that  had  stirred 
the  period,  nationalism  and  democracy, 
were  in  large  part  attained  in  Western 
Europe;  and  they  became  accepted 
conventions  that  no  one  dared,  or  even 
cared,  to  question.  An  emotional  void 
was  thus  created  for  the  new  generation 
of  ardent  spirits.  They  came  into  exists 
ence  in  a  world  that  had  once  strug- 
gled but  was  now  satiated  and  content. 
What  had  been  a  hope  was  now  a  mem- 
ory. The  intellectuals  of  the  new  gen- 
eration could  not  feed  on  old  principles 
as  once,  in  the  aristocratic  past,  they 
could  feed  on  the  store  of  sentiment  ac- 
cumulated throughout  the  ages.  The 
older  a  sentiment,  the  richer,  the  nobler, 
the  more  attractive  it  is.  But  the  older 
a  principle,  the  more  attenuated,  the 
more  ragged,  the  more  commonplace  it 
becomes.  Can  anyone  imagine  H.  G. 
Wells  dying  for  Jugo-Slavia  as  Byron 
died  for  Greece!  Or  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Anatole  France  fighting  behind  the 
barricades  for  woman  suffrage!  Or  Max 
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Eastman  and  Edgar  Lee  Masters  dedi- 
cating their  lives  to  the  Initiative,  Re- 
ferendum, and  Recall?  The  tragedy  of 
nationalists  and  democrats,  according 
to  the  intellectual,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  realized  their  ideals.  Their 
road  to  freedom  has  become  a  rut. 

The  passionate  devotion  of  the  intel- 
lectuals to  the  cause  of  the  proletariat 
is  not  due  primarily  to  their  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  poor.  They  know 
little  of  the  lives  of  the  poor  because 
few,  very  few,  of  them  have  been  work- 
ingmen,  or  luive  intimately  associated 
with  workingmen.  Nearly  all  intel- 
lectuals are  'artists,'  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  individuals  in  whom  the  crav- 
ing for  self-expression  is  too  great  to  be 
satisfied  by  conventional  ideals.  They 
do  not  find  any  emotional  content  in 
'principles'  which  they  abhor  as  char- 
acteristic of  bourgeois  doctrinaires. 
They  desire  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  personality  in  all  forms 
and  in  all  ways,  and  they  are  as  opposed 
to  new  'principles*  as  to  old  ones.  For 
this  reason  many  of  them  have  reacted 
against  Marxian  SociaUsm,  with  its 
rigid  logic  and  its  dogmatic  formula- 
tions;  and  they  have  gone  over  to  the 
newer  revolutionary  movements,  whose 
appeal  is  more  mystical  than  rational. 
To  the  intellectual  these  movements 
hold  out  enchanting  prospects  for  self- 
expression.  In  them  they  see  possibili- 
ties of  a  new  and  richer  emotional  life, 
because  they  challenge  the  present 
world-order  in  its  entirety,  and  propose 
to  build  a  system  of  society  on  new 
foundations.  Primarily  these  revolu- 
tionary movements  are  economic,  but 
it  is  an  economics  touched  with  emo- 
tion, a  strange  and  haunting  phenome- 
non. One  who  is  bored  with  the  life 
about  him,  if  he  be  of  an  adventiux>us 
temperament,  will  gladly  set  sail  for 
strange  and  unknown  shores.  The 
journey  alone  is  full  of  compensation, 
even  if  no  goal  is  reached. 


m 

Modem  society  has  a  tendency  to- 
ward uniformity  and  universality.  The 
various  classes,  with  their  special  privi- 
l^es  or  discriminations,  and  with  their 
distinctive  dress;  the  various  localities, 
with  their  peculiar  customs  and  dia- 
lects; the  various  racial  groups,  with 
their  traditions,  which  existed  univer- 
sally in  former  times,  have  now  been 
amalgamated  into  a  common  national 
body  and  forced  into  a  common  national 
mould.  Once  Kent  was  as  different 
from  Northumbria  as  England  now  is 
from  Italy.  Strange  to  say,  the  artistic 
temperament  was  much  freer  to  express 
itself  in  the  aristocratic  world  of  the 
past  than  it  is  in  the  democratic  world 
of  to-day.  Was  one  dissatisfied  with 
his  environment,  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  journey  a  few  miles  to  find  himself 
in  a  totally  new  world.  But  now  the 
differences  between  countries  are  ever 
becoming  smaller,  and  a  uniform  civili- 
zation is  rapidly  spreading  throughout 
the  world,  even  in  picturesque  Asia  and 
savage  Africa.  Calcutta,  Tokio,  Pekin^ 
Cairo,  and  Cape  Town  are  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  and 
New  York  as  they  once  were. 

The  triumphant  middle  classes  have 
imposed  upon  society  their  morals  and 
ideas,  as  well  as  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic S3rstems.  A  subconscious  fear 
has  seized  upon  those  of  artistic  t^n- 
perament,  that  the  world  will  soon  be- 
come a  vast  prison  from  which  there 
will  be  no  escape  for  one  who  desires 
to  express  himself  in  Ins  own  way .  The 
freedom  of  the  individual  established, 
by  modem  society  has  meant  that  indi- 
viduals are  free  to  contract;  but  once 
the  contract  is  made,  they  are  limited 
by  its  terms.  This  freedom  of  contract 
in  whatever  form,  whether  business, 
professional,  or  matrimom'al,  is  espe- 
cially hateful  to  the  intellectual.  He 
deems  it  a  cunningly  devised  method  to 
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eoliap  the  individual  into  a  surrender 
of  his  personality.  What  the  intellec- 
tual desires  is  not  freedom  to  contract 
but  freedom  to  expand.  He  wishes  to 
construct  a  society  in  which  responsi- 
bilities will  be  borne  by  the  commiuiity, 
leaving  the  individual  free  to  develop 
his  personality  unhampered  by  obli- 
gations political,  economic,  or  family. 
It  is  against  modem  society  and  what 
he  calls  *  bourgeois  ideology'  that  the 
inteUectual  has  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt.  What  is  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  ally  himself  with  the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  present  system,  the  pro- 
letariat? 

IV 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  in- 
tellectual is  primarily  interested  in  the 
social  problem  as  a  form  of  self-expres- 
sion. Hence  he  is  the  leading  protag- 
onist of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press.  Like  all  other  great  abstract 
rights,  freedom  of  speech  is  as  frequent- 
ly honored  in  the  breach  as  in  the  ob- 
servance. Since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing every  generation  has  had  to  fight 
anew  for  this  right.  It  has  never  been 
freely  granted  anywhere  by  a  govern- 
ment to  those  of  its  opponents  who  de- 
sired to  overthrow  the  existing  social 
system.  Universal  literacy,  popular 
newspapers,  and  cheap  books  have 
made  the  power  of  the  press  the  chief 
weapon  in  social  control.  It  is  likewise 
the  chief  weapon  of  those  in  opposition. 
A  printing-press  is  more  than  a  match 
for  a  regiment.  Through  the  press  the 
agitator  may  address  thousands,  and 
even  millions,  at  the  same  time.  This 
enables  a  propaganda  to  spread  rapid- 
ly, and  organized  opposition  becomes 
infinitely  more  easy  of  accomplishment 
than  it  otherwise  could  be. 

Formerly  the  government  was  not 
only  the  most  powerfully  and  the  most 
comprehensively  organized  force  in  the 
eommunity:  it  was  the  only  force  coex- 


tensive with  it.  Nowadays  a  counter- 
orgam'zation  on  the  same  scale  can 
easily  be  set  up;  and  though  imarmed, 
it  can  reduce  a  government  to  helpless- 
ness by  the  simple  expedient  of  having 
millions  'fold  their  arms'  at  a  given 
signal.  This  is  the  terror  of  the  general 
strike;  and  it  brought  to  bay  the  Rus- 
sian Tsar  in  1905,  and  obliged  him  to 
call  the  Duma.  The  general  strike  is 
no  'social  myth';  and  any  government 
may  suddenly  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  situation  of  passive  resistance 
which  can  reduce  its  decrees  to  motions 
in  a  void.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  there- 
fore assuming  an  importance  little 
dreamed  of  in  former  days.  Far  more 
effective  than  censorship  laws  is  the 
self-imposed  censorship  of  the  ordinary 
paper  which  steers  the  news  into  safe 
channels  and  directs  public  opinion 
through  the  editorial  columns.  So  im- 
portant is  the  press  deemed  to-day,  that 
the  newspaper  offices  were  among  the 
first  to  be  seized  by  the  Commimists  in 
Russia,  Hungary,  and  Germany. 

The  intellectual  finds  that  what  he 
has  to  say  is  not  welcome  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  ordinary  journal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  radical  papers  more 
than  welcome  his  contributions  because, 
in  the  first  place,  they  pay  little  or  noth- 
ing for  them;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
they  are  willing  to  print  articles  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects  of  varied  interest, 
such  as  free  verse,  futurism,  psycho- 
analysis and  feminism,  which  supplant 
the  sporting  news,  society  notes,  and 
sensational  stories  found  in  r^;ular 
journals.  A  Socialist  paper  filled  with 
Socialist  propaganda  and  labor  news 
only  would  be  so  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing that  even  its  most  devoted  readers 
would  soon  cease  to  buy  it.  Hence  the 
editor  throws  his  coliunns  wide  open  to 
the  intellectuals,  many  of  whom  are 
thereby  given  their  first  opportunity^ 
to  write.  A  young  man  with  literary 
talent,  after  his  manuscript  has  been 
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rejected  by  conservative  papers,  sends 
it  to  radical  ones,  and  finds  to  his  delight 
that  it  is  accepted.  In  this  way  the  radi- 
cal press  becomes  a  sort  of  salon  des  re- 
fusis,  and  not  infrequently  the  exhibi- 
tion is  of  very  high  quality. 

The  sense  of  power  that  a  writer  has 
when  he  feels  that  his  pen  is  influencing 
many  minds  makes  a  deep  appeal  to 
the  intellectual.  Through  the  radical 
press  he  satisfies  his  himger  for  power 
and  influence  as  well  as  his  desire  for 
self-expression.  The  intellectual  has 
discovered  that  he  can  be  far  more  in- 
fluential as  a  radical  than  as  a  conserva^ 
tive;  that  only  in  opposition  can  his 
abilities  be  fully  utilized  and  developed; 
and  this  discovery  has  profoundly  af- 
fected the  trend  of  his  mind.  The  editor 
of  the  Liberator  has  a  wide  influence, 
not  only  over  his  readers,  but  over  the 
community.  What  would  he  be  as 
editor  of  the  OiUlookf  The  editor  of 
the  London  New  Age,  a  Guild-Socialist 
journal  with  a  small  circulation,  is  an 
important  figure  in  English  political 
journalism.  What  would  he  be  as 
editor  of  the  conservative  Spectator? 
Bertrand  Russell,  long  known  and  re- 
spected by  students  of  philosophy,  no 
sooner  becomes  an  intellectual  than  he 
leaps  into  fame,  and  millions  of  readers 
in  both  England  and  America  hail  him 
as  a  prophet.  No  one  would  for  a  mo- 
ment question  Mr.  Russell's  sincerity, 
but  would  anyone  question  his  enjoy- 
ment of  his  rdle  as  the  popular  author 
of  Proposed  Roads  to  Freedom  f 


Many  of  the  intellectuals  are  of  the 
class  called  in  Europe  ^the  intellectual 
proletariat.'  They  are  highly  educated 
men  and  women  who  barely  manage 
to  make  a  living  as  writers,  teachers, 
ministers,  or  artists.  Their  tastes  are 
liigh,  but  their  income  is  low;  which 
conduces  to  a  sense  of  irritation.    I 


do  not  say  that  they  are  discontented 
with  their  lot.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  well  satisfied  with  their  work  and 
wish  for  nothing  better  than  to  con- 
tinue in  their  professions.  But  they  are 
irritated.  At  what?  At  the  sight  of 
their  prosperous  relatives  and  friends 
who  have  money,  but  neither  refined 
taste  nor  intellectual  aspiration. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  poor 
envy  the  rich.  A  poor  workingman, 
looking  at  the  mansion  of  the  million- 
aire, is  filled,  not  with  envy,  but  with 
curiosity.  To  be  envious  would  require 
far  more  imagination  than  he  ordin- 
arily possesses.  We  envy  those  only 
who  are  a  little  more  prosperous  than 
we,  not  those  who  are  immeasurably  so. 
A  man  getting  a  salary  of  twenty  dol- 
lars a  week  envies  the 'one  who  gets 
fifty,  not  his  employer,  who  enjoys  an 
income  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year. 

From  all  that  one  can  judge,  the  abil- 
ity to  make  money  is  a  special  gift  that 
some  possess  and  others  do  not.  Hiis 
gift  seems  to  be  in  no  way  related  to 
any  other,  such  as  scientific  ability, 
artistic  taste,  intellectual  acuteness,  or 
philosophic  temperament.  A  man  may 
be  ignorant,  dull,  stupid,  commonplace, 
and  yet  be  an  excellent  business  man. 
The  modem  industrial  system  has  given 
full  rein  to  those  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
gift  for  making  money,  and  it  has  re- 
sulted in  making  the  nouveau  riche  a 
common  and  irritating  phenomenon. 
Take  the  struggling  journalist  or  teach- 
er, who  hears  that  his  cousin,  a  shoe- 
drummer,  earned  a  commission  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year;  or  that  his 
wife's  uncle  made  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  a  real-estate  deal;  or  that  his 
hustling  school-fellow  made  fifty  thou- 
sand in  a  lucky  investment.  All  these 
successful  ones  he  knows  and  despises 
as  conunonplace;  yet  they  have  the 
wherewithal  to  satisfy  tastes  such  as  he 
has,  and  to  achieve  ideals  such  as  his. 
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Nature  has  dowered  him  with  riches, 
but  society  has  disinherited  him.  Be- 
ing a  reflective  person,  he  sees  himself 
in  relation  to  the  social  order,  and  the 
incongruity  of  his  position  seems  natu- 
ral in  a  society  that  puts  a  premium  on 
property.  Were  the  existing  system 
abolished,  with  it  would  go  those  who 
control  through  the  possession  of  prop)- 
erty.  In  a  propertyless  world  who 
would  lead,  who  would  control,  if  not 
the  man  of  brains  and  of  ideas?  So 
reasons  the  intellectual. 

VI 

De  Tocqueville  remarks,  in  his  study 
of  France  before  the  Revolution,  that 
the  great  error  of  the  ancien  rigime  was 
that  it  did  not  employ  the  philosophers; 
for,  being  free  of  institutional  control, 
they  developed  the  revolutionary  ideas 
which  inspired  those  who  destroyed  it. 
This  was  taken  deeply  to  heart  by  Ger- 
many, where  the  GeUhrle  were  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  government  or 
under  its  strict  supervision.  The  intel- 
lectual has  not  flourished  in  Germany. 
In  democratic  countries  the  atmosphere 
has  been  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
radicalism,  either  because  the  author- 
ities have  been  liberal,  or  because 
numerous  private  enterprises,  such  as 
schools,  journals,  and  societies,  have 
been  permitted  to  flourish  entirely  in- 
dependent of  government  control. 

Among  the  intellectuals  in  America 
three  groups  are  to  be  distinguished: 
the  *free  lances,'  the  poorly  paid  brain- 
workers,  and  the  parlor  revolutionists. 
The  *  free  lance*  is  ideally  fitted  to  car- 
ry on  the  war  against  society.  Having 
few  or  no  home-ties,  unattached  to 
institutions  public  or  private,  earning 
his  living  spasmodically,  caring  little 
for  public  opinion,  the  natural  enemy 
of  everything  solid  and  established,  he 
is  free  to  attack  and  offers  no  point  for 
a  counter-attack.    To  be  held  up  to 


scorn  and  contimiely  by  the  respect- 
able merely  adds  to  his  zest  in  life.  The 
'free  lances'  are  generally  the  leading 
spirits  among  the  intellectuals. 

Although  highly  skilled,  the  poorly 
paid  brain-workers  are  now  the  *  sub- 
merged tenth'  of  the  labor  world.  Un- 
like the  hand-workers,  they  cannot  very 
well  organize  trade-unions,  because 
they  are  scattered  in  small  groups  over 
the  community,  not  concentrated  in 
large  masses  as  are  the  industrial 
workers.  The  strike  is  the  one  powerful 
weapon  at  the  command  of  the  hand- 
workers; it  is,  in  fact,  the  rcdson  Hitre 
of  the  trade-union.  But  a  strike  of 
brain-workers,  say  of  teachers,  would 
work  little  hardship  on  a  community, 
as  intellectual  labor,  unlike  hand  labor, 
is  a  luxury,  not  a  necessity.  The  incon- 
venience that  such  a  strike  would  cause 
the  general  public  would  be  trifling 
compared  with  a  strike  by  coal,  rail- 
way, or  textile  workers.  A  teachers' 
strike  would  be  broken  by  the  children, 
who  would  gladly  welcome  it  as  an  un- 
looked-for holiday.  The  brain-workers 
can  therefore  improve  their  lot  but 
slowly,  as  they  are  obliged  to  make 
their  appeal  to  the  general  public; 
and  what  is  everybody's  business  is  no- 
body's duty.  Actually  they  are  in  the 
same  economic  position  as  the  unskilled, 
unorganized,  low-grade  laborers.  Hav- 
ing no  unions  to  fight  their  battles, 
their  salaries  falling  ever  further  behind 
the  rapid  stride  of  the  cost  of  living, 
secretly  despised  by  their  superiors, 
objects  of  sympathetic  ridicule  to  the 
public,  is  it  any  wonder  that  many 
among  the  'intellectual  proletariat'  lis- 
ten to  the  voice  of  the  revolutionary 
siren  that  bids  them  discard  the  ideals 
which  they  are  urged  to  preach  and 
which  have  brought  them  to  so  sorry  a 
tot? 

Much  has  been  said  of  thecoll^e pro- 
fessors who  are  influencing  the  minds 
of  their  students  in  the  direction  of  revo- 
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lutionary  thought.  In  fact,  a  veritable 
panic  has  been  (seated  in  certain  circles, 
for  fear  of  what  might  lurk  behind  that 
calm  exterior  of  the  professor.  One  who 
is  acquainted  with  academic  b'fe  knows 
that  these  fears  are  groundless.  As  a 
whole  there  exists  no  more  conserva- 
tive-minded body  of  men  than  collie 
professors.  Everything  in  their  envir- 
onment and  in  their  training  makes  for 
conservatism.  They  are  attached  to  in- 
stitutions, which  tends  to  a  corporate 
sense  of  responsibility  and  loyalty. 
They  are  specialists,  which  inclines 
them  to  be  cautious  and  slow  in  accept- 
ing radical  theories.  Moreover,  they 
are  in  the  main  engaged  in  gathering 
and  disseminating  the  knowledge  of 
the  past,  and  that  gives  them  a  historic 
sense  which  makes  for  conservative 
views. 

Yet  now  and  then  some  professor,  al- 
ways a  man  of  romantic  temperament, 
breaks  away  from  his  traditions,  envir- 
onment, and  intellectual  moorings  to 
venture  forth  into  radical  paths.  He 
becomes  a  marked  man  in  the  academic 
world,  and  before  long  he  makes,  or  is 
forced  to  make,  his  exit.  In  former  days 
the  academic  martyr  found  himself  in  a 
sad  plight.  Being  generally  unsuited  for 
other  occupations,  he  drifted  rapidly  to- 
ward the  ragged  edge.  But  times  have 
changed.  Outside  the  established  world 
of  opportunity,  there  is  growing  up  an- 
other world  of  opportunity  which  is 
offering  careers  open  to  radical  talent. 
I  refer  to  the  radical  publications,  some 
of  which  pay  well  for  contributions;  to 
the  social  and  educational  activities  of 
the  labor-unions,  and  to  the  new  schools 
which  seek  to  orient  themselves  in  the 
problems  of  the  new  day.  A  radical 
college  professor  fleeing  from  the  wrath 
of  his  trustees  is  welcomed  with  open 
arms  in  influential  circles  which  give 
him  far  better  opportunities  than  those 
which  he  left  bdiind.  The  martyr  is 
crowned,  not  with  a  crown  of  thorns. 


but  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  llioaewlio 
take  up  teaching  in  the  labor  colleges 
find  to  their  surprise  that  they  are  held 
in  profound  respect  by  the  working- 
men,  the  ancient  awe  of  the  unlettered 
for  the  learned.  These  institutions  wfll 
before  long  draw  to  themselves  scholars 
of  distinction,  who  may  feel  that  they 
will  be  freer  to  conduct  their  investiga- 
tions and  to  express  their  views  under 
the  new  auspices. 

In  the  churches  as  in  the  colleges,  the 
intellectuals  now  and  then  make  th^ 
appearance,  greatly  disturbing  the 
peace  of  mind  of  their  congregations. 
The  clerical  intellectual  is  usually  a 
man  who  has  realized  that  people  will 
no  longer  come  to  church  to  hear  the 
pure  gospel  preached.  In  the  country, 
the  church  has  almost  no  rivals  as  a 
social  institution.  Where  is  one  to  go  on 
Sunday  —  the  day  of  recreation  —  to 
meet  his  feUows,  if  not  to  church?  But 
in  the  cities  the  situation  is  different 
There  the  many  opportunities  for  social 
intercourse  have  put  the  church  in  the 
position  of  being  one  of  many  institu- 
tions —  and  by  no  means  the  most  in- 
teresting one  —  which  seek  to  bring 
people  together.  Even  the  eloquent 
preacher  of  doctrinal  Christianity  in  a 
city  church  will  before  long  find  hb 
congr^ation  dwindling.  The  plain 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions  it  takes  almost  a  moral 
genius  to  make  a  sermon  interesting. 
Every  possible  interpretation  of  every 
text  in  the  Bible  has  already  been  given. 
There  is  nothing  new  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  urbanite  is  always  eager 
to  hear  something  new.  That  the  old 
is  true,  good,  and  beautiful  makes  no 
difference.  People  may  believe  it  and 
stay  at  home,  or  go  to  hear  a  popular 
lecturer,  or  go  away  for  an  outing. 
What  is  the  preacher  of  righteousness 
to  do?  How  is  he  to  be  an  influence  for 
good  in  the  community?  Or,  in  other 
words,  how  is  he  to  satisfy  his  desire 
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fcNT  self-expresoon?  At  one  time  the 
preacher  who  attacked  orthodox  be- 
liefs oould  attract  an  audience.  But 
to-day»  80  little  interest  is  there  in  theo- 
logical matters  that  even  heresy  excites 
but  languid  interest. 

The  clerical  intellectual  has  found  an 
answer  to  these  questions.  By  taking  a 
radical  stand  on  the  social  problem  that 
is  so  constantly  and  so  insistently  be- 
fore the  public  eye,  he  can  rouse  the  en- 
thusiasm of  many,  and  they  will  fill  his 
church  to  overflowing.  From  the  days 
of  Kingsley  and  Manning,  the  preacher 
of  social  righteousness  has  been  a  potent 
influence  in  the  community;  for,  as  the 
representative  of  an  ancient  institution, 
he  becomes  an  intensely  dramatic  fig- 
ure when  he  appears  as  the  spokesman 
of  revolutionary  ideals.  He  may  not 
succeed  in  making  converts,  but  he  cer- 
tainly does  succeed  in  bringing  crowds 
to  his  church.  Some  go  to  hear  him  out 
of  curiosity;  some  because  he  is  an  able 
speaker  on  topics  that  interest  them; 
others  because  they  devoutly  believe 
that  Christianity  has  another  message 
for  the  world  —  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind through  social  action. 

vn 

I  am  now  entering  upon  a  phase  of 
the  subject  that  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed and  Uttle  understood.  I  refer  to 
what  is  commonly  called  parlor  Bol- 
shevism. It  would  be  very  easy  to  heap 
ridicule  on  the  parlor  revolutionists, 
and  laugh  them  out  of  court  as  sensa- 
tion-hunters, dilettante  dabblers  in  dan- 
gerous doctrines,  shallow,  and  super- 
fidol.  But  their  numbers  and  influence 
are  sufficiently  important  to  warrant 
one  in  saying  that  parlor  radicalism 
is  a  social  phenomenon  worthy  of  study. 

Wherein  lies  the  chief  value  of  an  in- 
dependent income?  Obviously  in  that 
it  frees  one  from  the  necessity  of  daily 
labor  and  so  gives  the  great  desidera^ 


tum  —  leisure.  The  chief  use  of  leisure 
among  the  wealthy  generally  is  play, 
which  takes  many  forms,  such  as  golf, 
yachting,  gambling,  motoring,  travel, 
love-making.  Most  wealthy  people  are 
satisfied  with  these  forms  of  play  and 
with  the  players.  But  here  and  there 
adventurous  individuals  among  them,, 
those  gifted  with  a  highly  sensitive 
temperament  or  with  more  imagination 
than  is  common  in  their  'set,'  begin  to 
feel  that  there  is  not  enough  interest 
in  the  games  that  they  have  played  so 
many  times  in  the  same  way.  Their 
fellow  players  bore  them.  Take  away 
the  zest  of  play  and  what  becomes  of 
the  advantages  of  leisure?  Indeed, 
what  is  the  good  of  being  rich! 

These  have  discovered  a  new  game 
which  is  endlessly  interesting  and  fever- 
ishly exciting  —  to  play  with  new  ideas. 
The  parlor  revolutionists  are  amateurs 
at  this  game,  not  professionals  like 
their  poor  brethren;  and  like  amateurs, 
they  stand  to  lose  nothing  and  yet  have 
all  the  fim  that  the  game  afibrds.  A 
contribution  to  a  radical  journal  or  to  a 
radical  organization  is  an  excellent  in- 
vestment, for  it  yields  handsome  re- 
turns. It  brings  the  donors  into  con- 
tact with  truly  interesting  people;  it 
gives  them  the  open  sesame  to  what  is 
to  them  an  exotic  world;  it  gives  them 
a  new  emotion  —  unconventionality  in 
thought.  What  fascinating  people  one 
meets  at  radical  dinners  and  clubs! 
Once  the  rich  were  philanthropists,  and 
patrons  of  welfare-workers  and  social 
reformers.  But  these  are  notorioudy 
dull,  therefore  their  patrons  are  rapidly 
deserting  them  for  the  intellectuals, 
who  are  brilliant,  original,  and  interest- 
ing. A  parlor  revolutionist  lives  a  rich- 
er, a  fuller  life  than  he  can  in  his  own 
set.  He  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
newest  ideas  in  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy;  and  all  this  without  very 
much  effort  on  his  part;  for  those  who 
create  them  bring  their  thoughts,  their 
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pictures,  and  their  manuscripts  direct- 
ly to  him.  And,  moreover,  a  parlor 
revolutionist  is  always  safe.  He  does 
nothing. 

Man  is  an  artistic  animal,  and  self- 
expression  is  the  law  of  his  being.  In 
most  of  us  this  artist-quality  flickers 
faintly;  in  a  few  it  bums  with  a  'hard, 
gem-Uke  flame.'  Starved,  suppressed, 
this  artist-quality  in  man  dies,  and  he 
becomes  as  the  beasts  of  the  fleld,  a 
creature  of  habit  treading  well-worn 


paths  and  abiding  peacefully  in  the 
shade  of  his  traditions.  In  a  sodetj 
such  as  oiu^,  which  is  constantly  being 
dislocated  by  industrial  progress  and  by 
wars  of  nations  and  of  classes,  the  artis- 
tic spirit,  as  embodied  in  the  intellec- 
tual, finds  many  opportunities  to  ex- 
press itself.  By  nature  anarchistic, 
eternally  at  war  with  traditions  and  in- 
stitutions, the  intellectual  is  quick  to 
step  forth  as  the  protagom'st  of  those 
id^s  which  mean  for  the  world  a  new- 
order,  and  for  him  a  new  life. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE 


BY  E.  DANA  DUBAND 


Aboseica.  IB  just  now  experiencing  a 
wave  of  disillusionment  about  what 
was  accomplished  by  the  war.  Among 
the  objects  we  had  set  before  us  was 
the  *  liberation  of  subject  peoples '  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Now  the 
dual  Empire  is  no  more.  Its  territories 
are  shared  by  six  'national  states'  — 
not  counting  what  has  gone  to  Italy. 
But  Central  Europe  is  in  the  throes  of 
great  distress.  Some  people  are  begin- 
ning to  question  whether,  after  all,  our 
enthusiasm  for  the  right  of  its  peoples 
to  independence  was  well-placed.  A 
clearer  analysis  will  show,  however, 
that  the  breaking-up  of  the  old  Empire 
was  inevitable,  and  that  the  ultimate 
result  will  probably  make  for  good. 

Throughout  a  great  part  of  Central 
Europe  there  is  a  terrible  shortage  of 
food.  Everywhere  clothing  and  fuel  are 
desperately  scarce.   Transportation  is 


demoralized  to  the  last  degree.  Manu- 
facturing industries  are  largely  at  a 
standstill.  By  means  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  American  and  inter-Allied 
commissions,  coal-production  has  been 
restored  in  some  degree,  but  is  far  be- 
low the  pre-war  level.  The  governments 
are  forced  to  make  huge  expenditures; 
they  have  almost  no  revenues.  Tocov- 
er  the  deficits,  they  pour  out  floods  of 
paper  money.  These  countries  having 
for  the  time  being  almost  nothing  to 
export,  the  value  of  their  currency  has 
fallen  in  international  exchange  far  be- 
low even  its  depreciated  internal  value. 
Marks  and  crowns  and  leu  and  rubles 
and  dinars  count  in  the  world-markets 
at  ten  or  five  or  three  or  two  per  cent  of 
their  pre-war  value.  The  governments 
and  individuals  find  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain  credit  from  {nivate 
sources  abroad;  they  have  had  to  ap- 
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peal  to  our  government  for  loans  to 
pay  for  food.  Without  outside  credits 
they  cannot  buy  the  raw  materiab  and 
the  equipment  failing  which  their  in- 
dustries must  remain  half-paralyzed. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are 
thus  forced  into  idleness. 

The  economic  recovery  which  is  al- 
ready manifest  in  Western  Europe, 
even  in  Germany,  finds  little  counter- 
part in  Central  Europe.  One  must  not, 
however,  jmnp  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  is  the  chief  explanation  of  the 
greater  severity  of  the  economic  de- 
pression in  Central  Europe.  In  any 
case,  the  close  of  the  war  would  have 
left  this  r^on  in  worse  plight  than  its 
western  neighbors.  Greatly  as  Western 
Europe  suffered  from  the  war.  Central 
Europe,  in  proportion  to  its  ability,  suf- 
fered more.  It  had  always  been  poorer. 
It  was  primarily  agricultural,  and  its 
lands  were  overpopulated.  Its  people 
lacked  education.  The  friction  of  the 
different  nationalities  had  militated 
against  economic  progress.  The  stand- 
ard of  production  and  subsistence  was 
low.  There  was  little  margin  of  safety 
to  resist  the  shock  of  war.  The  destruc- 
tion and  derangement  of  the  long  years 
of  conflict  inevitably  brought  the  people 
to  that  sub-maintenance  level  which 
tends  toward  a  vicious  circle.  Inability 
to  produce  enough  tends  to  perpetuate 
inability  to  produce  more. 

There  is  one  encouraging  feature  in 
the  economic  situation  of  Central  Eu- 
rope as  compared  with  that  of  West- . 
em  Europe.  Its  principal  industry  is 
agriculture,  and  agriculture  is  of  all  in- 
dustries the  surest  ultimately  to  recov- 
er from  the  shock  of  war.  Even  to-day, 
for  the  most  part,  only  the  city  popular 
tion  of  Central  Europe  is  suffering  for 
lack  of  food,  and  the  city  population 
forms  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
total  in  this  section  than  in  the  Western 
countries.    It  will  not  be  long  before 


all  the  states  which  have  inherited 
Austrian  or  Hungarian  territory  —  ex- 
cept, alas,  German-Austria  herself — 
can  at  least  feed  themselves.  More- 
over, a  primarily  agricultural  country 
is  not  so  dependent  on  imports  as  a 
primarily  manufacturing  country,  and 
thus  suffers  less  from  demoralization  of 
exchange. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  sudden 
breaking  up  of  Austria-Hungary  caused 
a  shock  which  added  to  that  of  war. 
It  meant  a  great  overturn  of  the  estab- 
lished order  of  business. 

Within  each  of  the  states  of  the  Dual 
Empire  industry  had  been  in  large 
measure  an  organized  unity,  and  be- 
tween the  two  there  were  many  eco- 
nomic and  business  ties.  In  each,  rail- 
road, banking,  and  insurance  enterprise 
very  generally  overstepped  the  lines  of 
province  or  nationality.  Manufactur- 
ing, mining,  and  commercial  enterprises 
often  did  the  same.  Vienna  was  as 
much  the  financial  centre  of  Austria, 
and  Budapest  of  Hungary,  as  New 
York  is  of  the  United  States.  Austria 
and  Hungary  had  a  common  currency. 
Goods  flowed  freely  between  them. 
Hungary  was  the  granary;  western 
Austria  and  Bohemia  the  seat  of  manu- 
factures and  mining.  Not  infrequently 
a  single  business  organization  extended 
its  operations  throughout  both  states. 
To  split  into  seven  or  eight  fragments 
two  kingdoms  so  organized  individually 
and  so  linked  together  as  a  duality 
could  not  but  mean  a  great  disturbance 
of  Economic  and  business  life. 

The  blow  was  the  more  severe  be- 
cause of  the  accompanying  outburst  of 
nationalistic  separatism,  not  to  say  an- 
tagonism. The  long  repression  had 
made  inevitable  more  or  less  explosion 
of  that  spirit  when  the  bonds  were  re- 
moved. Antagonisms  had  been  embit- 
tered by  the  war.  Some,  at  least,  of 
the  peoples  had  been  forced  to  fight  for 
the  Central  Powers  against  their  will; 
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that  was  galling  indeed.  The  flame  of 
national  spirit  had  been  fanned  too  by 
the  exaggerated  war-time  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Allies  regarding  the  wick- 
edness of  the  tyranny  of  the  Empire 
over  subject  peoples.  It  was  inevitable 
under  these  conditions  that  the  new 
national  states  should  seek  to  sever  as 
completely  as  possible  old  business  rela- 
tions with  Gennans  and  Magyars,  with 
Vienna  and  Budapest.  It  was  natural, 
too,  that  the  spirit  of  separatism  should 
appear  in  considerable  measure  between 
former  fellows  in  *  slavery*  as  weU,  and 
that  business  ties  between  them  should 
very  commonly  be  broken  off. 

The  usual  flow  of  commerce,  capital, 
credit,  and  people  from  one  section  to 
another  of  Central  Europe  has,  tem- 
porarily, been  reduced  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point.  By  reaction,  each  of 
the  new  boundaries  is  far  more  of  a 
Chinese  wall  than  it  would  be  if  it  had 
always  existed,  if  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  had  never  been. 

The  difficulty  with  which  intercourse 
is  to-day  carried  on  may  be  illustrated 
most  vividly  by  the  case  of  passen- 
ger travel.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
one  wishes  to  journey  from  Warsaw  to 
P^iris.  There  is,  for  those  who  can  af- 
ford to  pay  the  fare,  —  very  high  in 
terms  of  most  European  currencies,  — 
a  comfortable  through  train  three  times 
weekly,  though  it  takes  sixty  hours  in- 
stead of  the  thirty  of  the  old  days.  Be- 
«  fore  he  can  start,  the  would-be  traveler 
must  make  the  round  of  seven  consu- 
lates for  vis6s.  If  he  has  '  pull,'  he  may 
escape  the  long  waiting-lines  at  these  of- 
fices; otherwise  he  must  take  his  weary 
turn.  If  his  life-history  is  clear,  he  may 
get  through  this  process  in  three  or  four 
days.  If  some  official  holds  him  the 
least  bit  suspect,  he  may  have  to  wait 
weeks  while  inquiries  are  made  all 
around  the  world. 

Duly  documented,  the  traveler  at 
last  boards  the  train.  But  passage  can 


be  paid  only  to  the  first  bordar.  At 
each  of  the  four  frontiers  crossed,  a 
ticket  must  be  purchased.  If  one  has 
not  provided  himself  with  local  cur- 
rency, the  train  porters  or  the  local 
Shylocks  are  likely  to  fleece  him  out- 
rageously on  exchaiige.  The  money  dif- 
ficulty is  the  greater  because  there  are 
all  sorts  of  restrictions  on  the  carrying 
of  currency.  Certain  kinds  may  not  be 
taken  into  this  or  that  countiy  at  all; 
others  may  be  taken  out,  or  through, 
only  in  limited  amounts.  At  each  fron- 
tier too  there  are  long  hours  of  customs 
and  passport  inspection.  Trunks  and 
hand-luggage  are  turned  topsy-turvy. 
Just  the  other  day  the  train  from  Paris 
to  Warsaw  happened  to  arrive  at  a  cer- 
tain border  at  an  inconvenient  hour. 
The  officials  would  not  get  out  of  bed  to 
make  their  inspections  promptly.  The 
conductor  of  the  train  would  not  wait 
for  them  to  finish  the  process.  Half  the 
passengers  had  to  leave  their  trunks  be- 
hind and  trust  to  fate  that  they  might 
some  day  see  them  again. 

The  chances  are  slight  that  the  pas- 
senger will  know  about  all  these  border 
restrictions  in  advance.  He  is  likely  to 
be  subjected  to  delay,  or  loss,  or  fine; 
or  he  may  have  to  bribe  heavily  to  get 
through.  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  the 
officials  take  a  pride  in  displaying  the 
new-bom  right  of  their  country  to  ham- 
per transit.  The  difficulty  of  language 
multiplies  the  confusion  and  irritation. 
Every  frontier  station  is  a  bedlam. 
Passengers,  worn  and  weary,  storm  and 
swear  and  weep  in  many  tongues. 

This  statement  is  not  fanciful.  It  is  a 
faithful  description  of  what  happens 
daily,  even  with  this  great  internation- 
al express.  The  conditions  of  travel  be- 
tween countries  by  k>cal  trains,  the  only 
ones  which  carry  third-class  passengers, 
are  manyfold  more  trying  still. 

More  serious  far,  though  less  easy  to 
describe  and  less  picturesque,  are  the 
hindrances  to  the  interchange  of  goods 
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among  the  countries  of  Central  Europe. 
The  low  ebb  of  production  in  all  this 
r^ion  makes  it  most  important  that 
what  is  produced  shall  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage ;  that  every  surplus  prod- 
uct of  a  given  country  shall  be  prompt- 
ly exchanged  for  the  surplus  of  some 
neighbor.  Yet  international  trade  is 
almost  completely  dammed.  Of  purely 
private  commerce'  there  is  virtually 
none.  'Compensation  contracts'  must 
be  made  between  governments.  The 
return  to  the  primitive  method  of  bar- 
ter of  goods  for  goods  is  largely  attribu- 
table to  the  unwillingness  of  each  coun- 
try to  accept  the  fluctuating  currency 
of  the  other.  These  compensation  con- 
tracts give  rise  to  constant  recrimina^ 
dons.  It  sometimes  seems  that,  in- 
stead of  serving  as  stepping-stones  to 
the  resumption  of  normal  commercial 
relations,  they  are  tending  toward  great- 
er estrangement. 

Serious,  too,  is  the  interruption  of 
mail  and  telegraphic  communication, 
partly  due  to  physical  difficulties,  but 
partly  to  the  multiplication  of  boun- 
daries. Letters,  and  even  dispatches, 
often  take  weeks  to  go  from  one  coun- 
try to  another.  Not  infrequently  they 
go  astray  entirely.  This  difficulty  of 
communication  adds  to  the  handicaps 
under  which  commerce  in  goods  suffers. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire  has  not  merely  disor- 
ganized business.  It  has  called  forth 
new  military  activity  which  adds  to  the 
economic  burdens  of  the  people.  Each 
of  the  new  states  has  created  a  large 
army.  One  sees  tens  of  thousands  of 
troops  drilling,  marching,  patrolling 
borders,  digging  trenches.  Troop- 
movements  require  a  large  fraction  of 
the  utterly  inadequate  transportation 
facilities.  A  large  part  of  the  govern- 
ment expenditures  goes  for  the  army. 

This  creation  of  armies  by  the  new 
national  states  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  peace  had  not  yet  been 
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finally  assured  with  Germany,  Ger- 
man Austria,  and  Hungary.  In  part, 
too,  it  was  necessitated  by  attack  or 
risk  of  attack  from  Bolshevist  Russia. 
To  some  extent,  however,  the  former 
subject  peoples  have  directed  their  mili- 
tary preparations  against  one  another. 
There  has  been  sharp  fighting  between 
the  Czechs  and  the  Poles  over  Teschen. 
A  good  many  hot-heads  in  Jugo-Slavia 
and  Roumania  are  ready  to  go  to  war 
over  the  possession  of  the  Banat;  neith- 
er country  is  satisfied  with  the  division 
of  that  rich  district  of  old  Hungary  as 
made  by  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
question  of  Fiume  and  Dalmatia  has 
been  one  motive  of  the  Serbs  in  building 
up  their  army. 

There  is  no  small  measure  of  imperial- 
istic spirit  in  the  new  states  of  Central 
Europe.  When  it  was  a  question  of 
freeing  themselves  from  the  old  mas- 
ters, each  people  was  strong  in  proclaim- 
ing the  rights  of  all  peoples.  Now  there 
is  a  tendency  of  each  to  claim  rights 
for  itself,  regardless  of  those  of  others. 
Some  form  of  argument  is  always  put 
forward,  but  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  not  sauce  for  the  gander.  A  people 
will  lay  claim  to  this  or  that  territory, 
on  the  ground  that  they  must  have  it 
for  safe  defense,  or  for  economic  effi- 
ciency, or  because  their  kings  once  in 
some  distant  past  ruled  over  it,  or  be- 
cause the  great  estates  are  owned  by 
their  compatriots,  or  because  the  civili- 
zation of  the  district  is  of  their  creation. 
Every  one  of  these  arguments  will  be 
rejected  when  put  forward  by  some 
other  people  in  regard  to  territory  to 
which  the  first  laid  claim  on  the  ground 
of  nationality  of  the  inhabitants.  Some 
of  the  propagandist  literature  is  abso- 
lutely ludicrous  in  its  inconsistency. 
However,  the  greater  states  of  the 
"world  are  in  no  position  to  throw  stones 
at  the  countries  of  Central  Europe  for 
their  imperialistic  ambitions  or  for  lack 
of  consistency  in  supporting  them. 
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This  outflaming  of  militaristic  zeal 
among  the  new  states  is  not  necessarily 
a  sign  of  permanent  antagonism.  It  is 
the  natural  accompaniment  of  the  new 
independence  of  the  peoples  and  of  the 
imsettled  conditions.  One  could  not 
expect  to  scatter  new  boundary  lines  all 
about  without  calling  forth  much  jeal- 
ousy. The  normal  tendency  will  be 
gradually  to  settle  down.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  military  activity  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  is  one  of  the  serious  imme- 
diate hindrances  to  economic  recovery. 

n 

Greatly  as  the  dismemberment  of 
Austria-Hungary  has  disturbed  the 
economic  life  of  Central  Europe,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  dismember  it.  Some  have  suggested 
that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  de- 
pose the  Hapsburgs  and  convert  the 
Empire  into  a  republic,  thus  avoid- 
ing all  this  tearing-up  of  established 
relations. 

Such  a  suggestion  can  arise  only 
from  complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
psychology  of  Central  Europe.  It  over- 
looks the  force  of  nationalistic  senti- 
ment. A  new  republic  could  rise  when 
the  Hohenzollerns  fell,  because  the 
HohenzoUems  had  not  been  the  funda^ 
mental  tie  which  held  Germany  togeth- 
er. One  could  not  rise  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary because  the  Hapsburgs  had  been 
almost  the  only  cohesive  force.  The 
Germans  are  one  people.  They  speak 
one  language.  They  have  common 
traditions  and  institutions.  They  not 
only  possess,  but  fully  recognize,  com- 
munity of  interests.  Austria-Hungary 
was  polyglot.  Its  many  peoples  scarce- 
ly recognized  that  measure  of  common 
interest  which  did  exist.  Each  of  the 
'subject'  nationalities  had  for  centuries 
dreamed  of  liberation.  They  could  have 
been  forced  to  remain  together  only 
by  substituting  for  the  Hapsburg  yoke 


the  yoke  of  some  Allied  dictator, 
backed  by  a  powerful  army.  You  could 
have  called  the  government  a  republic, 
but  it  would  have  lacked  every  essen- 
tial of  democracy. 

The  force  of  the  spirit  of  'national- 
ity* in  Central  Europe  is  not  easy  for 
an  American  to  understand.  The  word 
itself  must  be  given  an  extraordinary 
meaning  when  used  here.  'Nation'  is 
usually  synonymous  with  'state*  or 
'country,'  and  'nationality'  with  citi- 
zenship in  a  nation.  But  for  want  of 
any  other  specialized  term,  'national- 
ity' has  come  also  to  be  used  to  connote 
a  group  of  people  whose  oneness  con- 
sists, not  in  citizenship  in  a  common 
country,  but  in  identity  of  'race,  lan- 
guage or  religion.'  These  three  criteria, 
it  may  be  noted,  are  those  used  in  the 
treaty  to  distinguish  those  minorities 
in  the  new  states  whose  rights  are  spe- 
cially to  be  protected. 

The  strength  of  nationalism  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  is  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  im- 
portant distinguishing  feature  of  most 
nationalities  in  the  region  is  language. 
For  the  most  part  they  cannot  be 
grouped  on  the  basis  of  race  or  religion. 
Several  of  the  peoples  are  divided  in 
religious  faith,  yet  they  recognize  their 
unity  just  the  same.  The  word  'race' 
implies  conunimity  of  ancestry,  carry- 
ing with  it  similarity  in  physical  and 
mental  characteristics.  Of  such  com- 
mimity  and  similarity  there  is  but  little 
in  most  of  the  nationalities  of  Central 
Europe.  Through  the  complex  migra^ 
tions  and  conquests  of  prehistoric  times 
and  of  the  middle  and  early  modem 
ages,  blood  has  become  inextricably 
mixed.  Historical  research  proves  this, 
and  anthropological  observation  and 
measurement  confirm  it.  Among  al- 
most any  one  of  the  nationalities  3rou 
may  choose,  you  will  find  long  heads 
and  round  heads,  light  complexions 
and    dark,    facial    angles   and    brain 
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weights  of  widest  variety.  For  exam- 
ple, a  group  of  Poles  taken  at  random 
will  present  as  great  differences  among 
themselves  as  exist  between  them  and 
a  group  of  Germans  or  Magyars. 

Language  may  seem  a  mere  trick  of 
the  tongue.  One  can  learn  a  new  lan- 
guage indifferently  well  in  a  year  or  so. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  is  natural  enough  that 
difference  of  speech  should  constitute 
a  profound  barrier  between  people.  It 
shuts  out  comprehension  of  one  an- 
other's merits,  of  one  another's  simi- 
larities. It  may  be  illogical,  but  it  is 
natural,  that  a  person  should  feel  re- 
sentment at  his  neighbor  whose  speech 
he  cannot  understand.  One  attributes 
to  him  a  certain  inferiority  or  a  certain 
hostility;  it  is  all  his  fault.  Language 
too  carries  with  it  history  and  litera- 
ture and  drama  and  folk-song.  It  binds 
a  people  to  their  past.  It  ministers  to 
their  group-pride. 

The  fixity  of  language  demarcations 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is  the 
more  surprising  to  the  American  be- 
cause of  the  comparatively  rapid  man- 
ner in  which  our  own  country  usually 
absorbs  foreign  elements.  Even  in  the 
case  of  emigration  from  this  very  re- 
gion, the  second  generation  ordinar- 
ily drops  the  mother-tongue  altogether 
and  becomes  pretty  thoroughly  Amer- 
icanized. Why  was  Austria^Hungary 
not  able  likewise  to  assimilate  its  mixed 
people? 

The  answer  is  threefold  —  reaction 
against  attempts  at  compulsory  assim- 
ilation, immobility  of  the  population, 
and  low  standard  of  education. 

Emigrants  come  to  America,  usually, 
eager  to  learn  English  and  to  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  national  life; 
where  it  is  not  so,  even  America  finds 
it  hard  to  absorb  them.  The  efforts  of 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria  to  sup- 
press the  national  languages  and  insti- 
tutions had  precisely  the  opposite  ef- 
fect from  that  intended.   Every  child 


was  the  more  earnestly  taught  to  use  the 
language  of  his  ancestors  because  that 
language  was  excluded  from  schools, 
newspapers,  and  official  use. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  emigrants 
in  America  are  widely  scattered  among 
the  older  American  stock.  Sometimes 
they  form  colonies,  which  delay  assim- 
ilation, but  even  in  that  case  they,  and 
more  especially  their  children,  usually 
come  into  daily  contact  with  English- 
speaking  folk.  In  Central  Europe  there 
has  been  far  less  of  such  contact  among 
peoples.  This  was  partly  because  of 
their  antagonistic  attitude  toward  one 
another  —  cause  and  effect  interacting. 
It  was  largely,  however,  due  to  that 
geographic  immobility  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  old  and  dense  populations. 
The  inhabitants  of  all  this  region  are 
predominantly  agricultural.  It  is  ages 
since  any  new  lands  have  lain  open  for 
settlement.  The  peasant  family  tills 
the  same  soil  for  generations.  Cen- 
turies long  the  small  community  has 
lived  and  married  and  begot  children 
within  itself.  When  people  migrated,  it 
was  more  apt  to  be  to  America  than 
to  the  next  county.  What  wonder  that 
language  and  habits  and  even  costume 
have  become  deeply  fixed.  There  are 
villages  within  an  hour's  train-ride  of 
Budapest  where  scarcely  a  soul  can 
speak  Magyar,  and  where  but  a  hand- 
ful have  ever  visited  the  metropolis. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  matter 
of  education.  America  offers  to  every 
child,  whether  of  native  or  of  foreign 
stock,  a  reasonable  education  at  public 
expense.  Higher  education  b  not  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  Central  Europe  did  not 
afford  comparable  facilities;  it  scarcely 
could,  with  its  poverty.  An  efficient 
educational  system  would  have  served 
in  large  measure  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  nationality.  It  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  learning  the  tongues  of 
neighbor  peoples.  A  high  standard 
of  education  enables  people  to  think 
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more  clearly,  to  know  better  the  merits 
and  the  characteristics  of  peoples  whose 
speech  even  they  cannot  understand, 
and  to  exercise  greater  self-control. 
Switzerland  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
possibility  of  harmonious  cooperation 
among  peoples  who  continue  to  speak 
different  languages,  but  among  whom 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  general  intel- 
ligence and  education. 

Whatever  its  origin  or  explanation, 
the  spirit  of  nationality  in  Central 
Europe  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 
We  may  call  it  illogical,  we  may  con- 
trast it  unfavorably  with  love  of  coun- 
try, but  we  may  not  disregard  it.  To 
have  tried  to  hold  Austria-Hungary 
together  in  face  of  it  would  have  been 
the  height  of  folly. 

No  doubt  the  exaggerated  feeling  of 
nationality  will  complicate  the  future 
of  the  new  states  of  Central  Europe. 
It  will  make  more  difficult  that  coopera^ 
tion  among  them  which  would  add  so 
greatly  to  their  prosperity.  No  doubt 
the  aim  should  be  gradually  to  lessen 
the  force  of  the  nationalistic  spirit. 
For  the  time  being,  however,  that  spirit 
is  a  powerful  force  for  progress.  Given 
its  existence,  its  strength,  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  Empire  into  national  states 
should  mean  a  forward  step.  Small 
states  may  be  weak,  but  a  big  state 
which  lacks  coherence  is  weaker  and 
more  inefficient.  Austria-Hungary  was 
once  a  necessary  phenomenon.  With- 
out its  compelling  force  Central  Europe 
might  have  remained  indefinitely  a 
chaos.  But  it  had  outlived  its  useful- 
ness. Beneath  its  enforced  calm  seethed 
a  constant  opposition  of  forces  that 
meant  loss  of  energy.  Incentive  to  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  subject  peoples 
was  dampened.  They  took  no  pride  in 
the  country's  economic  or  social  devel- 
opment. Competition  with  the  domi- 
nant races  was  checked  by  the  feeling 
that  the  dice  were  loaded.  Indeed  the 
Germans  and  Magyars,  mistaking  their 


own  interest,  often  directly  refM'essed 
economic  and  social  progress  among 
the  other  peoples.  In  considerable 
measure  they  denied  them  opportunity 
for  education,  lest  it  might  strengthen 
the  nationalistic  spirit.  Development 
of  resources  in  large  sections  of  the  Em- 
pire was  artificially  hampered,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  compete  with  the 
resources  of  r^ons  occupied  by  the 
dominant  races. 

All  this  should  now  change  for  the 
better.  The  national  states  find  in  thdr 
new  freedom  a  powerful  stimulus.  Tliey 
are  eager  to  make  the  most  of  them- 
selves. Broad  new  schemes  of  popular 
education  are  being  hatched.  Exploita- 
tion of  latent  resources  is  planned  on  a 
colossal  scale.  Each  capital  thinks  to 
become  a  great  centre  of  art  and  litera^ 
ture  and  science.  Many  of  these  dreams 
will  be  slow  to  materialize.  But  the 
new  nationalistic  enthusiasm  for  life 
will  not  be  wholly  wasted.  The  reach 
must  exceed  the  grasp.  Ultimatdy 
Central  Europe  will  need  to  be  cured 
of  excess  of  nationalism.  For  the  time 
being  nationalism  must  be  the  founda- 
tion on  which  progress  builds. 

m     • 

The  prospects  for  the  future  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  however,  would  be  bright- 
er if  there  could  be  instituted  at  the  out- 
set some  form  of  cooperative  action 
among  the  new  states.  This  is  needed 
to  protect  them  against  one  anoth^  — 
against  an  overplus  of  nationalism. 
It  is  needed,  too,  because  the  national 
boundaries  have  been  drawn  —  neces- 
sarily so  for  the  most  part  —  in  such  a 
way  that  individually  the  states  pos- 
sess serious  elements  of  weakness. 

From  the  economic  standpoint  the 
need  of  cooperation  grows  especially 
out  of  the  lack  of  self-sufficiency  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  states  individually. 
They  are  not  capable  of  supporting 
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themselves.  Each  lacks,  partly  or  whol- 
ly, one  or  more  of  those  fundamental 
resources  without  which  it  must  re- 
main dependent  for  its  very  existence 
on  the  outside  world.  Of  course,  no 
country  of  the  world  b  able  to  produce 
everjrthing  its  people  would  like  to  have. 
Many,  however,  are  better  equipped  to 
supply  what  their  people  must  have 
than  are  these  new  states  of  Central 
Europe.  A  small  country  naturally 
tends  to  have  less  varied  resources  than 
a  large.  That  is  why  Poland,  the  larg- 
est of  the  new  states,  is  the  most  nearly 
self-contained,  and  why  Grerman  Aus- 
tria is  the  worst  off  in  this  respect. 
Moreover,  the  lines  of  nationality  in 
Central  Europe,  which  now  become 
approximately  boundary  lines  of  states, 
bear  little  relation  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  economic  resources. 
When  these  peoples  settled  in  that  re- 
gion, agricultural  land  was  the  only  im- 
portant factor  in  production. 

German  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
and  Himgary,  as  the  map  now  stands, 
have  no  access  to  the  sea.  Poland  gains 
that  access  only  by  an  awkward  device 
which,  at  least  for  some  time,  will  hard- 
ly work  smoothly.  Jugo-Slavia's  ef- 
fective outlet  to  the  sea  is  still  in  doubt. 
German  Austria,  Hungary,  Roumania, 
and  Jugo-Slavia  will  all  lack  sufficient 
coal  for  their  requirements.  All  of 
these,  except  perhaps  Austria,  will  be 
inadequately  supplied  with  iron  ore. 
Austria  has  not  sufficient  agricultural 
land  to  supply  her  food-needs.  Hun- 
gary is  lacking  in  water-power.  Akin  to 
these  weaknesses  is  the  fact  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube  and  of  other 
rivers,  alwa3rs  hampered  by  national 
boundaries,  will  tend  now  to  be  still 
nK>re  handicapped  in  this  respect. 

The  Peace  Conference  could  not  have 
drawn  the  boundaries  in  Central  Eu- 
rope in  widely  different  fashion  without 
departing  materially  from  the  principle 
of  nationality,  and  without  incurring 


violent  opposition  from  the  peoples 
concerned.  The  Conference  might, 
however,  justly  and  safely  have  given 
somewhat  more  weight  to  economic 
considerations,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  the  lines  of  population  cleavage 
were  not  sharp.  A  better  distribution  of 
resources  would  have  counted  more  for 
future  peace,  than  a  too  slavish  insist- 
ence that  every  particular  locality 
should  be  thrown  with  the  country  of 
the  majority  of  its  people. 

Take  the  case  of  the  great  Silesian 
coalfield,  the  second  most  important 
on  the  Continent,  and  far  the  most  im- 
portant in  Central  Europe.  Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Germany  are  the 
claimants.  Their  whole  economic  future 
depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  how 
big  a  slice  they  get.  The  population  of 
different  parts  of  the  coalfield  varies 
widely,  but  almost  everywhere  it  is 
much  mixed.  The  mine-workers  are 
largely  of  different  speech  from  the 
agricultural  population.  The  owners  of 
the  mines  are  for  the  most  part  of  dif- 
ferent nationality  from  the  employees. 
It  was  clearly  a  case  where  economic 
considerations  should  be  given  equal 
weight  with  those  of  nationality,  if  not 
more. 

But  the  Peace  Conference  decided  to 
resort  to  plebiscites  in  Upper  Silesia 
and  in  Teschen.  The  League  of  Nations, 
which  is  finally  to  fix  the  boundaries,  is 
not  bound  by  the  result  of  the  plebis- 
cites, but,  the  question  having  been 
once  stirred  up  along  national  lines,  the 
League  will  scarcely  be  able  to  deter- 
mine it  except  on  those  lines.  Even  if  a 
plebiscite  were  sure  to  represent  cor- 
rectly the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  deter- 
mine the  political  control  of  so  vastly 
important  a  resource  as  this  coalfield. 
If  Poland,  for  example,  wins  all  the 
plebiscite  territory,  she  will  have  a  huge 
surplus  of  coal  for  export;  if  Poland 
loses  all,  she  will  have  to  import  a  large 
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share  of  her  coal-supply.  The  sound 
thing  would  have  been  for  the  Peace 
Conference  itself  to  divide  up  this  great 
coalfield,  giving  to  each  claimant  a 
share  roughly  corresponding  to  its  eco- 
nomic needs,  and  at  the  same  time 
drawing  the  lines  of  demarcation  with  a 
certain  amount  of  regard  to  nationality. 

The  folly  of  the  Upper  Silesian  and 
Teschen  plebiscites  is  the  greater  be- 
cause there  will  always  remain  grave 
doubt  whether  they  will  record  the  rea^ 
soned  and  permanent  wish  of  the  ma^ 
jority.  They  are  likely  to  prove  a 
travesty.  It  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the 
turmoil  into  which  the  prospective  elec- 
tions have  thrown  the  rival  elements. 
Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  came  to 
clash  of  arms  months  ago  over  Teschen. 
In  Upper  Silesia  there  was  a  violent  up- 
rising. All  sorts  of  misleading  propa- 
ganda are  being  carried  on.  All  sorts  of 
illegitimate  pressure  are  being  exercised. 
Meetings  are  broken  up  by  mobs.  Vi- 
tuperation counts  far  more  than  argu- 
ment. Political  strikes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  elections  by  which 
Western  states  used  to  determine  the 
locations  of  their  capitals  were  tame 
affairs  compared  with  these.  The  ple- 
biscite commissions  which  have  lately 
assumed  control  of  these  territorities 
will  not  find  it  possible  to  stop  these 
abuses  altogether.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  defeated  party  will  never  ac- 
cept the  result  in  good  spirit,  and  future 
conflict  is  much  more  likely  than  would 
have  been  the  case  if  the  boundaries  had 
been  fixed  out  and  out  by  the  Peace 
Conference. 

The  deficiency  of  the  new  states  in- 
dividually as  regards  natural  resources 
demands  that  in  considerable  measure 
they  should  pool  their  forces. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  plain,  with 
its  surrounding  hills  and  mountains,  to- 
gether with  the  coastal  strip  along  the 
Adriatic,  constitutes  in  its  geography 
and  geology  a  natural  economic  unit. 


Its  various  regions  complement  one  an- 
other. If,  by  reason  of  the  diversity  of 
its  peoples*  it  must  be  divided,  then  the 
trade  among  the  several  states  ought 
for  their  prosperity,  to  be  unusually 
free  from  artificial  restraints.  Barriers 
to  international  commerce  are  ordina- 
rily injurious  enough,  at  best;  they  are 
peculiarly  so  in  a  territory  like  C^itnl 
Europe. 

Apart  from  any  question  of  defid^ic} 
in  resources,  the  comparatively  small 
size  of  the  Central  European  states  id 
itself  makes  industrial  cooperation 
among  them  important.  They  need  the 
benefit  of  large-scale  enterprise.  Many 
kinds  of  business  require  for  the  most 
efiicient  operation  a  larger  area  than 
any  one  of  these  states  affords.  If  they 
desire  the  advantages  of  modem  meth- 
ods, these  countries  must  choose  be^ 
tween  business  aifiliation  with  some 
larger  state,  such  as  Germany  or  France 
or  England,  and  aifiliation  among  them- 
selves. The  latter  is  geographically 
more  normal  and  politically  safer.  There 
needs  to  be  a  large  measure  of  free- 
dom for  citizens  of  each  state  to  invest 
capital  and  to  conduct  business  in  the 
others. 

From  the  political  standpoint  there 
are  a  number  of  factors  in  the  maJce-up 
of  the  Central  European  states  which 
will  tend  to  imperil  their  relations  with 
one  another,  and  which  render  par- 
ticularly desirable  some  organizatk>n 
for  conciliating  disputes  among  th»n. 
Enough  has  already  been  said  regarding 
the  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  feeling 
of  nationality.  For  some  time  to  come, 
at  any  rate,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  each  nation  to  claim 
more  than  its  right,  and  to  r^ard  every 
molehill  of  friction  with  its  neighbor  as 
a  mountain.  This  spirit  may  the  more 
readily  find  occasion  for  breaking  the 
peace  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions within  the  individual  states. 

For  one  thing,  that  very  lack  of  eoo- 
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nomic  self-«uf{iciency  to  which  attention 
has  been  called  involves  danger  to  in- 
ternational peace.  The  absence  of  some 
important  natural  resource  within  its 
borders  may  cause  one  of  the  states 
to  cast  envious  eyes  on  the  territory  of 
its  neighbor. 

Again,  there  is  the  fact  that  in  most 
of  these  Central  European  countries 
are  found  important  minorities  of  popu- 
lation which  differ  from  the  majority  in 
race,  language,  or  religion.  The  minor- 
ity of  one  state  is  often  the  majority  in 
a  ndighbor  country,  and  the  two  may 
plot  together  against  the  peace.  The 
Peace  Conference,  in  fixing  boundaries, 
followed  the  geographical  distribution 
of  nationalities  conscientiously,  —  too 
much  so  in  certain  cases,  as  already 
suggested,  —  but  it  could  not  accom- 
plish the  impossible.  While  there  are 
large '  closed '  areas,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  them  is  often  not  sharp; 
the  ix>pulation  may  be  mixed  indis- 
criminately over  a  considerable  belt. 
Cities  are  often  prevailingly  different  in 
nationality  from  the  agricultural  terri- 
tory surrounding  them.  Even  in  agri- 
cultural districts  there  are  often  islets  of 
one  nationality  in  a  surrounding  sea  of 
some  other  people.  To  have  carried  the 
principle  of  nationality  to  its  utmost 
limits  in  fixing  boundaries  would  have 
spotted  the  map  with  enclaves.  It 
would  have  been  a  reductio  ad  absurdttm. 

The  Peace  Conference  has  sought  to 
protect  the  rights  of  minorities  by 
treaty  provisions.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  was  wise.  The  protec- 
tion of  minorities  tends  to  perpetuate 
their  separatism.  It  might  have  been 
better  to  permit  the  population  of  each 
country  gradually  to  become  imified, 
either  by  the  absorption  of  the  minor- 
ities or  by  their  emigration.  Despite 
treaty  provisions,  there  is  bound  to  be 
considerable  friction,  with  consequent 
internal  loss  of  efficiency  and  external 
risk  of  intervention. 


Most  of  the  new  states  of  Central 
Europe  are  composite  geographically: 
that  is,  they  comprise  sections  which 
formerly  belonged  to  two,  or  even  three, 
separate  countries.  The  people  of  the 
sections  thus  brought  together  may  be 
identical  or  closely  related  in  national- 
ity, but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  they  will  live  in  perfect  concord. 
Brothers  who  have  long  lived  apart  may 
make  poor  business  partners. 

Take  the  case  of  the  union  of  the 
Croats  and  the  Slovenes  with  the 
Serbs.  The  three  groups  have  to  some 
extent  a  conunon  ancestry.  Their 
languages  are  similar,  though  by  no 
means  identical.  Under  the  old  regime 
Croats  and  Slovenes  were  eager  enough 
to  imite  with  the  Serbs.  But  now  that 
the  new  toy  is  got,  it  looks  less  enticing. 
All  the  time  they  lived  under  Hungary 
or  Austria  the  Croats  and  the  Slovenes 
were  growing  more  different  from  their 
relatives  across  the  Save.  One  must 
perhaps  give  Austria  and  Hungary 
some  credit  for  the  fact,  that  they  are 
better  educated,  more  efficient,  and 
richer  than  the  Serbs.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  friction  already,  and  there 
may  be  a  good  deal  more.  Agram  is 
jealous  of  Belgrade,  which  is  perhaps 
too  much  inclined  to  dictate. 

The  case  of  Transylvania  is  similar. 
The  people  there  speak  the  Roumanian 
language,  but  scarcely  since  mediaeval 
times  had  they  ever  lived  under  the 
same  government  with  the  Roumanians 
across  the  mountains.  Over  against  the 
racial  unity  stands  a  large  measure  of 
difference  in  economic  and  cultural 
status.  The  case  of  the  Czechs  and  the 
Slovaks  is  partly  one  of  difference  in 
nationality  and  partly  one  of  difference 
in  past  geographical  affiliation,  the 
Czechs  having  been  under  Austria  and 
the  Slovaks  under  Hungary.  The  two 
have  never  had  many  interests  in  com- 
mon. There  have  been  violent  confficts 
between  them  since  their  union  in  the 
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new  state.  Many  of  the  Slovaks  want 
to  reunite  with  Hungary;  others  to  form 
a  state  of  their  own.  Poland  is  much 
more  a  unit  state  than  any  of  the  three 
countries  just  mentioned;  but  even  in 
Poland  there  is  some  temporary  eco- 
nomic friction  between  the  former  Prus- 
sian, Russian,  and  Austrian  sections. 

The  lack  of  harmony  between  form- 
erly separate  sections  of  the  new  states 
should  normally  tend  to  disappear 
gradually.  The  different  groups  should 
be  expected  to  grow  more  alike  in 
habits  of  thought.  Conunon  interests 
will  multiply.  But  meanwhile  for  some 
years  there  will  be  considerable  loss  of 
internal  efficiency,  there  will  be  some 
risk  of  further  disintegration,  and  some 
risk  that  war  between  neighbor  states 
may  arise  out  of  this  absence  of  per- 
fect cohesion  among  sections. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is 
simply  that  Central  Europe  furnishes  a 
complex  such  that  no  boundary  lines 
can  be  satisfactory.  The  creation  of 
new  states  on  the  nationality  principle 
was  essential  at  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment, but  it  could  not  be  so  carried  out 
as  to  please  everybody.  Centuries  of 
history  have  made  of  Central  Europe 
an  intricate  mass  of  conflicting  groups, 
whose  entire  harmonization  can  be 
achieved  only  through  centuries  more. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  hold  the  con- 
flicts in  check  in  some  degree  by  artifi- 
cial measures,  until,  with  the  slow  prog- 
ress of  education,  they  are  outgrown. 
A  special  feature  of  the  situation  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  the 
very  general  absence  of  natural  borders 
in  the  military  sense.  The  state  which 
may  wish  to  attack  will  need  no  great 
superiority  of  forces  to  enable  it  to  in- 
vade its  neighbor.  The  great  plain  of 
Central  Europe,  which  formerly,  as  a 
single  state,  was  almost  surrounded  by 
defending  mountain-barriers,  is  now 
traversed  by  the  boundary  lines  of  five 
nations. 


It  is  not  merely,  moreover,  as  a  means 
of  preserving  the  peace  among  then)- 
selves  that  the  states  of  Central  Europe 
need  to  cooperate.  They  need  to  do  so 
also  as  a  defense  against  possible  ag- 
gression from  greater  powers'  outside. 
Grermany  may  temporarily  have  aban- 
doned her  dream  of  a  Teutonic  Mittel- 
europa;  but  she  may  easily  dream  again. 
A  lot  of  weak  little  states  would  appear 
an  easy  and  tempting  prey.  The  future 
of  Russia  is  a  cloised  book;  but  the 
countries  of  Central  Europe  cannot  dis- 
regard the  possibility  of  invasion  from 
that  quarter. 

Space  will  not  permit  disctission  of 
the  proper  geographical  scope  of  a 
Central  European  federation,  or  of  the 
question  whether  there  would  better  be 
two  federations  than  one.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  there  is  little  force 
in  the  idea  that  racial  lines  need  be  an 
important  factor  in  determining  tbe 
make-up  of  the  confederation  or  con- 
federations. Geographical  considera- 
tions should  dominate.  There  is  neithtf 
enough  similarity  nor  enough  mutual 
affection  among  the  Slavic  groups  of 
Central  Europe  to  make  a  purely  Slavic 
union  appear  especially  attractive  to 
them.  For  instance,  the  Russians  and 
the  Poles  have  always  loved  one  an- 
other quite  as  little  as  either  loved 
the  Grermans.  Russia's  former  cham- 
pionship of  the  Serbs  was  a  matter  of 
pure  self-interest,  not  of  racial  feding. 
Moreover,  the  Slavic  peoples  are  not 
so  distributed  geographiodly  that  a 
combination,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
peoples,  would  be  feasible.  It  may  be 
suggested  further  that  the  primary  cri- 
terion of  the  proper  scope  of  federation 
should  be  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
Central  Europe  themselves,  and  not  the 
interest  of  outside  powers.  Obviously 
the  federation  should  not  be  formed 
under  the  influence  of  Grermany,  with  a 
view  to  the  ultimate  political  domina- 
tion of  Central  Europe;  but  quite  as 
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little  should  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  de- 
vice of  any  other  great  power  or  powers 
for  excluding  Grermany  from  trade  and 
investment  in  this  r^on.  Finally,  it 
may  be  observed  that  if,  for  any  reason, 
Grerman  Austria  cannot  be  included  in 
some  Central  European  federation,  she 
must,  in  all  decency,  be  allowed  to  unite 
with  Grermany.  She  must  not  be  left  an 
orphan,  with  huge  head  and  puny  body, 
to  be  classed  with  Armenia  as  an  object 
of  public  charity. 

IV 

Is  it  possible  to  bring  about  in  the 
near  future  any  form  of  cooperation,  of 
federation,  among  the  states  of  Central 
Europe?  Hardly,  without  guidance 
and  pressure  from  the  outside.  There 
have  been  movements  in  the  direction 
of  federation  among  certain  political 
leaders  in  the  new  countries,  but  the 
animosities  are  just  now  too  sharp. 
Doubtless  in  time  a  closer  rapproche- 
merii  could  be  worked  out  without  out- 
aide  intervention.  It  might  come  as  the 
result  of  wars,  but  that  is  too  expensive 
a  method.  It  might  come  through  the 
gradual  progress  of  education  among 
the  masses,  but  that  is  too  slow.  Cen- 
tral Europe  is  suffering  too  much  from 
disorganization  every  day. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Peace 
Conference  did  not  do  more  at  the  out- 
set to  hold  these  peoples  together.  On 
the  contrary,  its  slowness  and  indeci- 
sion is  in  no  small  part  responsible  for 
the  present  spirit  of  antagonism.  It 
took  too  long  to  fix  boundaries.  It  left 
too  many  to  be  determined  by  strife- 
compelling  plebiscites.  It  failed  to  in- 
sist with  sufficient  firmness  on  obedi- 
ence to  its  decrees.  It  allowed  various 
peoples  to  use  armed  force  in  overstep- 
ping temporary  lines  of  demarcation 
that  had  been  prescribed.  All  this 
stirred  up  bitterness.  Various  Allied 
commissions  have  done  something  to 


restore  commerce  among  these  states, 
but  not  much. 

The  League  of  Nations  should  now 
take  up  this  matter  seriously.   It  will 
be  much  harder  now  than  it  would  have 
been  immediately  after  the  Armistice 
to  bring  the  countries  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  together.    It  is  not, 
however,  impossible  at  least  to  make  a 
beginning.    The  tremendous  interest 
which  the  Great  Powers  have  in  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  this  r^on, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  they  made  in 
order  to  set  its  peoples  free,  give  them 
some  right  to  insist  that  their  desires 
in  this  matter  be  given  due  considera- 
tion by  the  new  states.  Of  course,  they 
could  not,  and  they  should  not  if  they 
could»  force  peoples  into  cooperation  if 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  were  wholly 
lacking.  A  machine  cannot  move  with- 
out motive  power.  Among  many  of  the 
political  leaders  of  the  several  coun- 
tries, however,  there  is  already  suffi- 
cient comprehension  of  the  advantages 
of  cooperation  to  make  it  possible  to 
bring  them  together  in  some  fashion, 
by  the  exercise  of  due  tact  and  reason- 
able pressure. 

It  will  not  do  to  attempt  too  close  a 
imion  at  the  outset.  It  would  break  of 
its  own  weight.  Anything  resembling 
the  centralization  of  our  own  United 
States  is  out  of  the  question  for  decades 
to  come.  Central  Europe  must  grow 
together  gradually.  There  must  be  no 
attempt  to  crush  out  the  nationalistic 
spirit.  For  the  time  being  that  spirit  is 
a  real  asset. 

The  present  effort  should  be  chiefly 
along  two  lines.  First,  to  free  conunerce 
in  large  measure  from  restriction.  A 
thoroughgoing  customs  union,  involv- 
ing entire  freedom  of  trade  among  the 
states  composing  it,  may  scarcely  be 
practicable  at  first;  but  these  countries 
should  at  least  give  one  another  pre- 
ference as  against  other  countries,  and 
the  commerce  among  them  in  the  most 
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essential  articles,  as  coal  and  grain, 
should  be  free  from  both  import  and  ex- 
port duties.  In  the  second  place,  there 
should  be  a  special  organization  for 
preserving  peace  among  the  Central 
European  states  —  a  minor  league 
within  the  World  League  of  Nations. 
While  the  greater  League  must  always 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  countries  of 
this  r^on,  it  should  not  be  the  court 
of  first  instance  for  discussing  relations 
among  them.  They  know  their  local 
problems  better  than  the  outside  pow- 
ers. They  need  the  education  of  con- 
stant mutual  contact.  They  should 
therefore  be  induced  by  the  League  of 
Nations  to  establish  a  special  organiza- 
tion of  their  own  for  conciliating  and 
arbitrating  disputes  and  discussing  their 
mutual  interests.  When  these  initial 
steps  have  been  taken  and  have  proved 
their  worth,  other  measures  of  coopera- 
tion may  gradually  be  introduced  —  a 
monetary  union,  freedom  for  citizens 
of  each  state  to  conduct  business  and 
invest  capital  in  the  others,  a  central 
railway  management,  and  the  like.  Co- 
operation will  breed  more  cooperation. 
The  plight  of  Central  Europe  is  one 
of  the  many  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  adherence  of  the  United 
States  to  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  so  much  attention  has 
been  given  in  the  discussions  to  the  ul- 
timate objects  and  the  ultimate  obli- 
gations of  the  League,  and  so  little  to 
its  immediate  tasks.  The  form  of  cove- 
nant makes  far  less  difference  than  that 
there  should  be  some  covenant.  The 
League  will  in  any  case  be  a  growth, 
not  a  once-for-all  creation.  Meanwhile 
there  is  inunediate  need  for  constant 
consultation  and  cooperation  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  in 
order  that  the  terrific  aftermath  of  war 
may  be  outlived  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  profoundly  to  the  interest  of 
America,  as  well  as  of  Europe,  that  she 
should  take  an  active  part  in  the  solu- 


tion of  these  inunediate  problems.  Oar 
position  would  enable  us  to  exeita 
peculiarly  great  influence  just  at  ths 
time.  In  the  particular  case  of  Ccntr. 
Europe,  the  recognized  disinterested- 
ness of  the  United  States  would  esaik 
her,  as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Ni- 
tions,  to  exercise  more  influence  than 
any  European  power.  The  fact,  toQ» 
that  within  our  population  we  b 
enormous  numbers  of  emigrants  iv. '  I 
this  region  would  increase  our  wt  :  i 
in  the  councils  affecting  it.  These  en^-i 
grants  have  learned  among  us  the  a€- 
vantages  of  unity  of  economic  life  aaiJ 
of  political  sentiment  over  a  huge  ar» 
They  could  do  much  to  sway  their  fora- 
er  compatriots  in  favor  of  cooperati 
among  the  new  states. 

Many  Americans  fancy  that  the pr^^^ 
lems  of  Central  Europe  are  too  iv 
removed  to  interest  us.  But  the  pea 
of  Central  Europe  is  vital  to  the  pei 
of  all  Europe,  and  the  peace  of  Eur : 
is  vital  to  our  interests  as  well  as  to  or 
deepest  sentiments.  We  shall  come : 
rue  it  if  we  think  of  any  part  of  Eurtx> 
as  henceforth  outside  the  sphere  of  v 
concern. 

Central  Europe  is  full  of  paratkae? 
It  is  essentially  a  unit,  yet  astouBdinr 
disunited.    What  is  good  there  t<^i- 
is  bad  to-morrow.  The  Hapsburg  Er 
pi  re  had  to  be,  but  it  had  to  perish: 
now   something  akin   to   it,   but  ^ 
widely  different,  must  slow  ly  bt 
up  again.  The  spirit  of  nationalii; 
a  force  for  disruption;  Central  Eb 
must  now  build  upon  that  spin: 
at  the  same  time  must  begin  to  c ; 
away  and  substitute  a  broader  foun 
tion.    Only  as  other  powers  recogr 
this  paradoxical  character  of  C*r>tr. 
Europe,  can  they  adopt  a  rational 
toward  it.  The  League  of  Nations 
influence  greatly  the  political  di 
ment  of  that  region,  but  it  cannot 
termine  that  development.  The 
must  work  with  the  forces  that  exist 
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One  of  the  most  important  results  of 
the  war  will  undoubtedly  be  the  d^ 
velopment  of  Eastern  Africa.  This  will 
be  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that,  with  the 
conquest  of  the  Grerman  territory,  the 
British  Empire  now  extends  in  an  un- 
broken line  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.   The  crying 
need,  therefore,  is  for  through  north-to- 
soutb  conununication  —  the  realization 
of  the  dream  of  Cecil  Rhodes :  the  Cape- 
to-Cairo  railway.  Few,  perhaps,  realize 
that,  even  now,  a  traveler  may  go  all 
the  way  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape,  about 
4£00  miles,  by  rail,  steamer,  and  motor- 
car, with  the  exception  of  a  hundred 
miles  in  northern  Uganda.  When  this 
vast  territory  is  brought,  by  the  com- 
pleted railway,  into  close  touch  with 
the  civilized  world,  not  only  the  re- 
sources of  the  Empire,  but  the  world's 
wealth,  will  be  greatly  increased.  For, 
with  a  great  expanse  of  tropic  and  tem- 
p>erate  lands,  it  will  yield  every  kind  of 
product,  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  com,  and 
wheat.  Very  recently  the  British  Par- 
liament has  been  asked  to  appropri- 
ate over  sixteen  million  dollars  for  the 
development  of  cotton-growing   land 
in  the  Sudan.    Extensive  undeveloped 
mineral  wealth  exists  in  some  regions. 
The  need  of  the  world  for  all  these 
products  is  now  so  great,  that  these  al- 
most uninhabited  r^ons  will  soon  be 
filled  with  European  and  Asiatic  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  and  workers  in  the 
forests  and  mines. 

But  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to 
learn  that  the  first  need  of  the  new  rail- 
way will  be,  not  the  transportation  of 


the  products  of  Eastern  Africa,  but  the 
carrying  of  passengers.  This  was  em- 
phasized by  leading  British  authorities 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  Dwelling  on  the  fact 
that  'a  rapidly  growing  demand  has 
sprung  up  in  recent  years  for  winter  re- 
sorts, where  people  of  sufficient  means 
and  leisure  can  be  certain  of  finding 
warmth,  health,  recreation,  and  in- 
terest, without  having  to  face  a  long 
and  inclement  journey  by  sea,'  it  was 
shown  that,  if  improved  facilities  for 
traveling  can  be  provided,  'all  these 
requirements  can  be  met  to  the  full  in 
Africa.' 

If  the  seeker  after  rest  reaches  the 
head-waters  of  the  Nile,  where  are  what 
Ptolemy  called  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  he  will  find  himself  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  mysterious  r^on  in  all 
the  world.  Its  inaccessibility  has  been 
so  great  that  comparatively  few  have 
visited  it;  but  from  the  accounts  of 
those  who  have  succeeded  in  reaching 
it,  together  with  the  pictures  accom- 
panying them,  one  gets  a  vivid  impres- 
sion of  its  entrancing  beauty  and  in- 
terest. 

The  culminating  place  is  Lake  Kivu, 
some  sixty  miles  long  by  thirty  broad, 
five  thousand  feet  above  searlevel,  with 
shores  reaching  up  to  ten  thousand  feet. 
There  are  numerous  islands,  of  one  of 
which  it  is  said,  'Wau  would  make  a 
simply  idyllic  haven  of  retreat  fordwell- 
ers  in  great  cities  who  were  in  need  of 
rest.'  In  full  view  from  it  are  the  sky- 
towering  mountains;  and  of  one,  18,000 
feet  high,  it  is  said,  'Her  glorious  crown 
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flashed  back  the  ruby  and  the  diamond 
to  the  sun;  and  in  her  diadem  of  snow 
were  the  purple  of  the  jacinth,  the  blue 
of  the  amethystine  fire,  the  brilliance  of 
the  crystal,  and  the  soft  shining  of  the 
opal.' 

To  the  north  of  the  lake  is  a  cluster 
of  active  volcanoes,  the  eruption  of  one 
being  described  thus:  'Fireworks  of 
glowing  rock  and  stone  flashed  up  high 
in  the  air.  A  column  of  smoke,  il- 
luminated brightly  by  the  fiery  reflec- 
tion of  the  outbreak,  rose  slowly  up  to 
dizzy  heights,  and  then  expanded 
mushroom-like  for  many  miles  around.' 
The  Ught  of  the  eruptions  was  so  great 
at  that  time,  that,  at  night,  though 
many  miles  distant,  one  could  read  by 
it.  Apparently  there  is  no  danger  from 
them,  as  at  the  time  they  were  observed 
the  overflow  was  confined  to  the  craters. 
All  especial  attraction  for  those  seeking 
restoration  of  health  and  strength  is 
the  hot  springs,  with  valuable  medicinal 
qualities,  which  are  to  be  found  here. 

The  wonderful  vegetable  growth  of 
this  r^on  in  trees  and  plants,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  in  a  few 
words.  The  whole  space  in  the  forests, 
from  the  ground  to  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
is  filled  with  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
green.  No  wood  is  to  be  seen,  but  only 
soft,  luxuriant  foliage.  The  valleys  are 
buried  for  miles  under  the  blooms  of 
millions  of  violets  and  immortelles. 
Red  and  white  daisies,  large  white  dah^ 
lias,  and  the  numerous  orchids  make 
them  look  like  great  gardens.  Lobelias 
rise  up  like  immense  candles,  often  to 
the  hdght  of  a  man.  The  most  beauti- 
ful ana  surprising  of  all  the  vegetation 
are,  possibly,  the  tree  ferns,  with  their 
slender  stems,  thirty  feet  or  more  in 
height,  more  like  palms  than  ferns. 
The  trees,  many  of  them  with  great  red 
blossoms,  are  full  of  sunbirds,  parrots, 
and  numberless  other  species.  A  most 
entrancing  sight  is  the  wealth  of  butter- 
flies, 'with  their  glorious,  delicate,  m^ 


tallic-gleaming  colors,  or  their  cnanrf, 
velvety  black  wings  decked  with  stiiL 
ing  green  or  bronze  golden  hues.' 

Of  the  intensely  interesting  md 
life,  unsurpassed  in  numbers  and  \aii. 
ety  in  any  part  of  the  world,  it  is  si- 
possible  to  give  an  adequate  impressos. 
One  may  get  some  idea  of  its  Tarisr 
and  interest  and  uniqueness,  hone^is; 
from  the  experience  of  a  travelerootlr 
Uganda  railway  who  saw,  on  thetrbsft 
from  the  coast,  gazdles,  zebras,  ginfe, 
ostriches,  lions,  and  a  rhinoceros.  A^ 
cording  to  the  latest  available  daxmi. 
this  mountain  r^on  is  practicdlTia^ 
inhabited.  But  the  land  direedr  ad- 
joining Lake  Kivu  on  the  south  is  vd 
cultivated  by  industrious  and  peKd 
natives,  who,  from  the  desmptk^^ 
them,  would  seem  to  rankhighestanio^ 
the  Africans  untouched  by  white  oi 
ization.  Not  far  away  will  be  M 
some  of  the  most  primitive  of  hsai 
races,  the  pygmies. 

Thero  can  be  little  doubt,  tbecrf 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  tiieiat 
use  of  the  completed  Cape-toXa» 
railway  will  be  the  transportatiES  oi 
travelers.  Many  of  th^n  will  uoqae» 
tionably  go  to  this,  the  least  knovcuii 
in  some  respects,  the  most  intereda| 
part  of  the  world,  'where  natd 
spectacles  of  wonderful  beauty  aoi  ^ 
pressiveness  axe  to  be  found  in  ooo^ 
succession.'  Every  variety  of  ctaa 
exists  here  except  that  of  the  b^ 
seas  of  the  Poles.  The  wearied  se^ 
after  rest  may  sit  quietly  in  his^»:^ 
and  watch  the  changing  cobr  of  ^ 
distant  scenery.  Or  he  may  stndy  i 
wonderful  variety  of  flowers  and  f^ 
in  the  grass  close  by  him,and  ooostast!! 
find  some  new  and  beautiful  hlossca 
Or  he  may  climb  to  some  neaiby  d 
easily  accessible  height,  and  g^  aa  a 
expected  view  of  snow-clad  mountaa 
with  vivid  colors.  But  especially  i^ 
he  go  and  sit  quietly  on  tte  edge  d^ 
forest,  and  wait  patiently  for  an  * 
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phant,  or  a  lion,t)r  a  giraffe  to  come  out 
and  go  down  to  the  lake  shore. 

All  this  is  true  of  the  region  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  but  it  does  not 
exhaust  the  special  interest  of  the  East 
Africa  soon  to  be  opened  to  the  world. 
One  of  those  most  familiar  with  the 
whole  of  this  interesting  part  of  the 
British  Empire  sa3rs  of  it:  'Geograph- 


ers, archsBologists,  ethnologists,  bot- 
anists, and  scientific  men  generally  can 
find  the  widest  fields  for  study,  while 
persons  of  more  commercial  tastes 
cannot  fail  to  be  both  interested  and 
impressed  by  the  mining  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  Dark  Continent,  and  by 
the  methods  which  are  being  employed 
to  develop  them.' 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  IS  ALIVE 


BY  RAYMOND  B.  FOSDICK 


In  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  compact,  the  League 
of  Nations  is  alive.  It  is  a  going  con- 
cern. Its  machinery  is  being  completed, 
and  its  influence  is  spreading.  All  the 
countries  that  were  neutral  during  the 
vmr  have  joined,  including  Spain,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzer- 
land. Every  country  in  South  America, 
except  Ecuador,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
League.  Even  the  two  countries  which 
have  been  more  or  less  under  our  par- 
ticular care  —  Liberia  and  Panama  — 
have  not  waited  for  the  United  States, 
but  have  joined  with  the  others.  Out- 
side of  Russia  and  the  Central  Empires 
of  Europe,  Portugal  and  Roumania  are 
the  only  important  countries  that  have 
not  yet  come  in,  and  their  accession  is 
now  merely  a  matter  of  weeks.  China's 
accession  is  included  in  the  Austrian 
treaty  which  will  shortly  be  signed.  It 
is  probable  that  Germany  and  Austria 
will  be  admitted  as  soon  as  their  in- 
ternal conditions  permit;  and  if  ever 
a  stable  government  is  adopted  in  Rus- 


sia, that  country,  too,  will  undoubtedI> 
be  invited  to  accede. 

Meanwhile  the  League  is  rapidly  as- 
suming its  duties.  Through  commis- 
sioners it  has  taken  over  the  control  of 
Danzig  and  the  Saar  Valley  Basin,  in 
accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles; it  has  started  the  organization 
of  the  Court  of  International  Justice; 
it  has  assumed  its  responsibilities  for 
the  minority  peoples  of  Poland  under 
the  terms  of  the  Polish  treaty;  it  is  ad- 
vising and  supporting  the  International 
Labor  Office  which  has  been  constituted 
imder  its  segis.  Its  finances,  guaranteed 
by  its  constituent  members,  are  now  on 
a  satisfactory  budget  basis.  Already 
the  Council  of  the  League,  which  is  its 
executive  committee,  has  held  meetings 
in  London  and  Paris,  while  the  Assem- 
bly, representative  of  all  the  member 
nations,  will  hold  its  first  conference  at 
a  comparatively  early  date.  The  per- 
manent Secretariat  of  the  League,  with 
temporary  headquarters  in  London, 
has  been  at  work  for  nearly  a  year  on 
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the  machinery  of  organization,  and  the 
buildings  which  it  occupies  are  centres 
of  international  business  in  which  the 
representatives  of  many  nations  are 
puticipating.  The  head  of  the  treaty 
registry  is  a  Uruguayan;  the  director  of 
the  political  section  is  a  Frenchman, 
and  of  the  economic  section,  an  Eng- 
lishman; a  Norwegian  is  in  charge  of 
the  administrative  commissions  under 
the  League,  and  a  Japanese  heads  the 
division  of  international  bureaus;  the 
director  of  financial  administration  is  a 
Canadian;  the  head  of  the  section  on 
transit  and  commimications  is  an 
Italian;  a  Dutchman  is  chief  of  the 
legal  division.  In  addition  there  are 
Belgians,  Greeks,  Spaniards,  Swedes, 
Swiss,  Australians,  Jugo-Slavs,  Danes, 
and  other  nationalities  —  all  at  work  on 
the  common  problem  of  harmonizing 
international  relations  in  the  interests 
of  the  himian  family. 

A  visitor  at  the  League's  headquar- 
ters in  London  is  struck,  not  only  by  the 
variety  of  work. that  is  being  under- 
taken, but  by  its  practical  applicabil- 
ity to  matters  of  vital  concern.  In  one 
department,  treaties  and  agreements 
are  being  registered  and  published, 
marking  the  end  of  the  evil  days  of 
hidden  diplomacy.  In  another  section, 
studies  are  being  made  of  the  movement 
of  raw  materials  and  coal,  and  plans 
are  being  formulated  for  more  equit- 
able distribution.  Still  another  section 
is  at  work  on  problems  and  conventions 
relating  to  international  communica- 
tions, such  as  wireless  and  cable  des- 
patches. Here  is  a  group  preparing  the 
terms  under  which  colonies  will  be  giv- 
en by  mandate,  and  the  provisions  by 
which  trade  and  commerce  will  be  se- 
cured to  other  members  of  the  League 
besides  the  mandatory  power.  Here  is 
a  group  working  on  plans  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  elimination  of 
the  opium  traffic.  Here  is  another  sec- 
tion that  is  in  touch  with  the  political 


events  of  the  world,  so  that  a  tribal 
movement  in  Beluchistan,  a  strike  in 
Roumania,  or  an  election  in  Japan  or 
South  Africa  is  inunediately  registered 
with  the  Secretariat.  Henceforth  the 
world  can  be  wise  before  the  ev^it 
rather  than  after  it,  and  a  doud  on  the 
horizon  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand 
can  be  given  a  true  interpretation. 

n 

One  who  examines  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  League  Council  and  the 
proposed  programme  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly  is  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  political  questions,  such  as 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  the 
Paris  Conference,  are  here  subordinated 
to  larger  considerations  of  human  wel- 
fare. It  is  not  boundaries  or  indemni- 
ties, but  food  and  coal  and  health, 
which  concern  the  League  authorities. 
Theirs  is  the  task,  not  of  determining 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  victorious 
allies,  but  of  discovering  and  apply- 
ing the  remedial  measures  necessary  to 
keep  a  shattered  world  alive.  Where  the 
Paris  Conference  sat  down  with  a  map 
and  a  ruler  to  make  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  the  League  officials  are 
taking  first  steps  to  protect  vast  popu- 
lations from  starvation  and  disease, 
and  to  reestablish  the  economic  life  of 
the  world.  *The  ravages  inflicted  by 
disease  upon  the  underfed  populations 
of  Central  Europe  have  reached  ap- 
palling  proportions,'  said  the  acting 
President  of  the  League  Council,  in  a 
letter  of  appeal  to  the  Red  Cross  soci^ 
ties  in  Geneva.  'Men,  women  and 
children  are  d3nng  by  thousands,  and 
over  vast  areas  there  are  neither  medi- 
cal appliances  nor  medical  skill  suffi- 
cient to  cope  with  the  horrors  by  which 
we  are  faced.  To  your  great  body  I 
make  appeal.  Surely  there  has  never 
been  an  occasion  calling  more  insist- 
ently for  action.' 
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Similarly,  the  devastating  spread  of 
t3rplius  in  Poland  was  the  subject  of 
Council  action  at  a  recent  meeting. 
*The  matter  is  one  of  such  magnitude/ 
said  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council,  'and  bears  on  the  welfare  of 
so  many  countries,  that  it  seems  emi- 
nently a  subject  with  which  the  League 
of  Nations  should  deal.'  A  health  con- 
ference, made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  several  members  of  the  League, 
was  therefore  asked  to  handle  the  emer- 
gency temporarily  and  to  submit  plans 
for  united  official  action. 

The  International  Health  Office  of 
the  League  of  Nations  will  indeed  be 
one  of  its  most  important  sub-divisions, 
and  already  the  plans  of  itsorganization 
and  function  are  practically  completed. 
For  health  is  not  a  local  or  even  a  na^ 
tional  concern.  Influenza  knows  no 
boundaries,  and  the  germs  of  polyomy- 
litis  laugh  at  geographical  frontiers. 
Disease  is  the  common  enemy  of  man- 
kind, and  only  through  joint  counsel 
and  action  can  it  be  successfully  fought. 
Just  as  the  Allies  needed  a  united  com- 
mand to  ensure  victory,  so  the  human 
family  needs  leadership  to  cope  with 
world-wide  sources  of  disease  and  death. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  Article 
XXin  was  written  into  the  Covenant, 
imposing  upon  the  members  of  the 
League  the  obligation  'to  take  steps  in 
matters  of  international  concern  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  disease';  and 
it  is  aroimd  this  article  that  the  new 
Health  Office  has  been  built.  Operating 
through  an  international  committee  of 
public  health  experts,  and  representa- 
tive of  world-wide  medical  opinion,  it 
will  maintain  its  permanent  staff  at  the 
seat  of  the  League.  Its  puipose,  as  de- 
fined in  the  carefully  matured  plans  of 
the  League's  committee  which  has  been 
working  on  it,  is  to  bring  the  adminis- 
trative health  authorities  of  different 
countries  into  closer  relationship  with 
each  other;  to  organize  means  of  more 


rapid  interchange  of  information  and 
swifter  action  in  matters  where  im- 
mediate precautions  against  disease  are 
required;  and,  finally,  to  provide  ma- 
chinery for  securing  or  revising  interna- 
tional agreements  for  administrative 
action  in  matters  of  health.  Thus  it 
will  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  official  reports,  and 
will  issue  bulletins  and  statistics  on 
questions  of  public  health;  it  will  collect 
and  distribute  information  as  to  the 
existence  and  prevalence  of  such  dis- 
eases as  cholera,  plague,  yellow  fever, 
typhus,  small-pox,  and  influenza,  and 
will  call  special  conferencesof  the  health 
authorities  of  neighboring  countries  to 
determine  the  official  action  to  be  ta- 
ken; it  will  promote  international  ar- 
rangements for  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  epidemics  in  undeveloped  or 
more  primitive  countries  and  colonies, 
in  cases  where  joint  action  by  more  than 
one  power  is  necessary;  and,  finally,  it 
will  work  for  the  revision  of  interna- 
tional sanitary  conventions,  so  that 
they  may  be  brought  up  to  date  on 
questions  of  epidemiology,  and  adjust- 
ed to  post-belliun  political  geography. 
It  is  this  kind  of  work  —  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  human  family  —  that  the 
League  was  created  to  perform.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  to  lead  in  the  fight 
against  common  enemies  of  mankind, 
such  as  disease  and  hunger. 

in 

No  one  who  has  not  been  in  Europe 
within  the  last  few  months  can  under- 
stand the  extent  of  its  social  and  in- 
dustrial collapse.  As  the  Bridsh  Min- 
ister of  Education  recently  stated, 
civilization  has  literally  fallen  to  pieces 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Authenti- 
cated reports  of  cannibalism  from 
Armenia  are  matched  by  similar  re- 
ports from  Austria;  and  in  other  dis- 
tricts where  food  conditions  are  not  so 
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immediately  appalling,  the  populations 
have  reached  a  depth  of  misery  and  de- 
spair that  is  no  less  terrible  than  Eu- 
ripides's  description  of  the  passing  of 
Troy.  In  practically  every  country  in 
Europe  except  Great  Britain  food-pro- 
duction has  sharply  declined,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  population  of  Eu- 
rope is  now  100,000,000  greater  than 
can  be  supported  without  imports. 
Land  has  fallen  out  of  cultivation  and 
has  been  starved  of  fertilizers  for  five 
years.  Ten  to  twenty  millions  of  male 
workers  in  the  prime  of  life  have  been 
lost,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  children, 
of  the  aged,  and  of  women,  who  pro- 
duce less  than  they  consume,  has  been 
left.  The  production  of  coal  has  fallen 
off  to  such  an  extent  that  Europe  now 
has  less  than  65  per  cent  of  her  actual 
requirements,  with  the  result  that  over 
wide  areas,  particularly  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  factories  are  shutdown 
and  unemployment  is  common. 

Though  a  year  and  a  half  has  elapsed 
since  the  Armistice,  manufacturers  in 
Central  Europe  are  still  without  raw 
materials.  Cotton,  wool,  and  rubber  — 
to  mention  only  three  of  the  principal 
commodities  required  by  (xermany, 
Austria,  and  Poland  —  are  practically 
unobtainable  there,  with  the  conse- 
quence that,  even  if  there  were  coal  to 
run  the  factories,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing for  them  to  work  on.  The  disloca^ 
tion  in  the  rates  of  exchange  has  dis- 
organized the  markets  and  destroyed 
the  basis  of  international  trade.  Rot- 
terdam is  choked  with  cotton,  and  the 
Port  of  London  is  full  of  wool  for  which 
there  are  no  buyers,  because,  although 
Europe  is  desperate  for  these  materials, 
the  unbalanced  exchange  makes  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  pay  for  them.  Nor, 
because  of  her  political  and  economic 
insecurity,  can  she  borrow  enough  for 
her  needs,  for  industrial  instability  and 
social  unrest  destroy  the  very  founda^ 
tions  of  credit. 


The  situation  is  therefore  running  in 
a  vicious  circle:  political  chaos  can  be 
averted  only  by  restarting  the  indus- 
trial machine;  industrial  processes  can- 
not be  resumed  without  the  import  of 
raw  materials;  raw  materials  cannot  be 
bought  except  upon  credit;  credit  can- 
not be  extended  except  upon  conditions 
of  political  security.  Meanwhile,  with 
transportation  systems  disorganized, 
with  railroad  lines,  locomotives,  and 
cars  damaged  and  destroyed,  with  no 
working  capital,  with  currency  de- 
based in  some  areas  almost  to  the  point 
of  worthlessness,  with  productivity  ev- 
erywhere demoralized  as  a  result  of 
war  psychosis,  with  all  countries  stag- 
gering under  a  weight  of  indebtedness 
practically  beyond  calculation,  Europe 
is  utterly  crushed,  and  the  situation  is 
growing  worse  rather  than  better,  so 
that  we  are  face  to  face  with  appalling 
disaster,  which,  unless  averted,  will 
interpret  itself,  as  Mr.  Hoover  has  re- 
peatedly warned,  in  loss  of  life  on  a 
scale  hitherto  undreamed  of. 

What  salvation  has  the  League  of 
Nations  for  this  situation?  What  hand 
can  it  take  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem? That  a  remedy  must.be  foimd  if 
civilization  is  to  be  saved  from  ship- 
wreck is  obvious.  Equally  obvious  is 
the  fact  that  the  impending  disaster  is 
one  which  concerns,  not  Europe  alone, 
but  the  whole  world.  For  the  time  is 
long  since  past  when  any  country  can 
isolate  itself  from  the  economic  security 
or  chaos  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Na- 
tions are  joined  together  in  an  intricate 
network  of  intercourse  and  commerce 
which  involves  the  possibility  of  exists 
ence  for  more  than  half  the  people  on 
the  globe;  and  with  every  year  that 
passes  the  developments  of  science 
bring  the  human  family  into  increas- 
ingly closer  relationships.  North  and 
South  America  are  as  intimately  bound 
to  the  fate  of  Europe  in  everything 
that  relates  to  industrial  prosperity  or 
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demoralization  as  New  York  is  bound 
to  New  England.  No  Chinese  wall  can 
guard  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  the 
consequences  of  economic  disintegra- 
tion or  social  collapse  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  A  movement  in  India  or 
Lapland  reverberates  in  America  and 
New  Zealand,  just  as  under-production 
in  England  and  France,  or  financial 
disorganization  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, has  its  repercussions  in  every  state 
of  our  union. 

The  matter  therefore  concerns  the 
family  of  nations  sitting  in  common 
council,  and  it  is  perhaps  providential 
that  in  this  supreme  crisis  in  human 
history  the  organization  of  the  League 
of  Nations  should  be  ready  at  hand. 
That  its  leaders  are  conscious  of  their 
responsibility  is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
knows  the  work  of  the  Secretariat  or 
follows  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 
The  economic  section  of  the  League  has 
for  many  months  been  engaged  in  a 
world-wide  study  of  such  questions  as 
coal,  production,  markets,  and  food  and, 
the  movement  of  raw  materials.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  rep- 
resenting the  people  of  the  world,  a 
full  report  will  be  ready,  showing  where 
the  human  family  that  occupies  the 
earth  finds  itself  as  regards  solvency  or 
bankruptcy  in  this  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty  —  a 
balance-sheet,  if  you  please,  of  indus- 
trial and  social  assets  and  liabilities,  as 
a  basis  of  discussion  for  the  sons  of 
men!  Will  anything  practical  come  of 
the  discussion?  No  one  can  tell.  But 
surely  it  is  the  common-sense  approach 
to  solution;  and  in  an  open  exchange  of 
opinion  by  the  world's  leaders  an  at- 
mosphere of  solidarity  may  be  created, 
—  a  spirit  of  human  kinship  in  the  face 
of  conunon  peril,  —  which  may  serve 
to  dissolve  many  of  the  obstacles  which 
now  seem  insuperable. 

But  the  League  has  not  waited  for 
the  results  of  the  Assemblv  conference. 

VQL.t8S'N0.9 


The  situation  is  too  pressing  to  brook 
delay,  and  inunediate  measures  are 
necessary.  The  first  proposition,  there- 
fore, to  which  the  League  has  addressed 
itself,  as  a  practical  step  toward  solu- 
tion, is  the  opening  up  of  Russia.  Rus- 
sia is  the  granary  of  Europe,  its  greatest 
source  of  cereals,  and  one  of  its  largest 
reservoirs  of  essential  raw  materials. 
With  Russia  isolated  from  the  normal 
industrial  system  there  is  no  hope  of 
recovery  for  Europe.  The  blockade  of 
Russia  and  the  policy  of  the  cordon  sanr 
iiaire  have  proved  far  more  disastrous 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  than  to  Russia 
herself.  Somehow  or  other  Russia  must 
be  reinstated  in  the  processes  of  inter- 
national trade  and  commerce;  a  means 
must  be  found  of  stimulating  her  pro- 
duction and  making  available  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  her  exportable  surplus 
of  food  and  raw  materiab. 

Up  to  this  time  the  policy  of  the 
Allies  in  handling  the  Russian  problems 
has  been  shaped  largely  by  a  fear  of 
Bolshevism.  There  has  been  but  little 
attempt  to  learn  the  real  facts  of  the 
situation;  certainly  no  oflScial,  sjrst^ 
matic  study  has  been  made  of  the  plans 
and  results  of  the  Soviet  government. 
We  have  been  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem in  the  dark,  without  accurate  in- 
formation or  analysis. 

It  is  this  defect  that  the  League  of 
Nations  has  proposed  to  correct.  A  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  League's  Council 
made  provision  for  sending  to  Russia  a 
oonrniission  of  investigation,  consisting 
of  ten  members  and  a  stafi*  of  advis- 
ers and  experts,  'to  obtain  impartial 
and  authoritative  information  regarding 
the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  that 
country.*  *It  is  hoped,'  said  the  tele- 
gram of  invitation  to  the  members  of 
the  commission,  'that  special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  administrative,  eco- 
nomic, financial,  and  transport  prob- 
lems, and  that  general  labor  questions 
will  not  be  neglected.' 
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At  the  present  writing  (April  24),  no 
answer  has  been  received  from  the 
Soviet  government  as  to  whether  such  a 
conmiission  of  inquiry  will  be  admitted 
to  Russia;  but  the  proposal  constitutes 
the  first  business-like  approach  to  the 
Russian  question.  With  the  facts  as- 
certained, a  positive  policy  of  adjust- 
ment can  take  the  place  of  a  policy 
of  ignorance,  and  the  government  of 
Russia  can  be  recognized  on  some  basis 
that  will  make  possible  the  restarting 
of  the  processes  of  trade  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

IV 

The  League  has  taken  another  step 
which  is  even  more  directly  related  to 
the  problem  of  economic  rehabilitation. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  G)uncil  held  late  in 
February  it  was  decided  to  summon  at 
an  early  date  an  international  financial 
conference  of  the  governments  chiefly 
concerned,  'to  study  the  financial 
crisis,  and  to  look  for  the  means  of 
remedying  it  and  of  mitigating  the 
dangerous  consequences  arising  from 
it.'  The  conference,  which  is  called  to 
meet  at  Brussels,  will  be  attended  by 
three  delegates  from  each  government, 
one  of  them  representing  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  directly,  and  the  other  two 
being  bankers  or  financiers.  At  the 
present  writing,  the  plans  for  the  con- 
ference, which  will  occur  early  in  June, 
are  well  advanced,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  study  and  research  has  been 
given  to  its  preparation.  Each  govern- 
ment participating  has  supplied  full  in- 
formation on  such  subjects  as  its  budget 
figures,  financial  policy,  domestic  and 
foreign  debt,  foreign  loans  outsUinding, 
gold  and  silver  holdings,  circulation  of 
currency  issues,  proposed  methods  of 
bringing  current  expenditures  within 
the  compass  of  receipts,  production  and 
trade  statistics,  and  the  like.  In  fact, 
the  conference  will  sit  down  with  a 


complete  analysis  before  it  of  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  condition  of  each  of 
the  leading  nations,  and  of  the  policies 
which  these  nations  have  in  mind  for 
the  future. 

The  nature  of  the  conference  cannot 
of  course  be  accurately  forecast,  but  if 
the  carefully  laid  plans  of  its  supporters 
do  not  miscarry,  it  will  have  far-reach- 
ing results.  These  results  fall  roughly 
under  three  heads,  and  are  so  important 
to  the  future  stability  of  the  worid  as  to 
merit  at  least  a  brief  discussion  in  this 
paper. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
conference  will  make  clear  and  vivid  to 
every  nation  of  the  worid  the  inescap- 
able fact  that  there  can  be  no  social  or 
industrial  future  for  any  country  which 
adopts  a  permanent  policy  of  meeting 
its  current  expenditure  by  a  continuous 
inflation  of  its  circulation,  or  by  increas- 
ing its  interest-bearing  debts.  In  too 
many  European  countries  the  printing- 
press  as  a  means  of  creating  wealth  has 
litendly  taken  the  place  of  taxation, 
with  results  interpretable  in  soaring 
prices  and  disorganized  trade  relations. 
Evil  practices,  begun  of  necessity,  per- 
haps, during  the  war,  are  to-day  con- 
tinued through  weakness  and  timidity 
and  the  fear  of  governments  to  face  their 
people  with  the  truth.  'No  country  can 
be  considered  solvent,'  said  a  recent 
conference  of  bankers  in  Amsterdam, 
'that  will  not  or  cannot  bring  its  cur- 
rent expenditure  within  the  compass  of 
its  receipts  from  taxation  and  other 
regular  income.  This  prindi^e  must 
cleariy  be  brought  hcmie  to  the  peoples 
of  all  countries;  for  it  will  be  impossible 
otherwise  to  arouse  them  from  a  dream 
of  false  hopes  and  illusions  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  hard  facts.' 

To  accomplish  this  end  is  one  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  the  League's  financial 
conf<»^ence;  and  it  is  the  intuition  of  its 
leaders  to  have  it  unmistakably  under- 
stood that  a  recalcitrant  country  which 
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refuses  immediately  to  mend  its  ways 
is  outside  the  pale  so  far  as  credits  or 
other  remedial  measures  are  concerned. 

The  second  purpose  which  the  con- 
ference hopes  to  accomplish,  or  at  least 
to  influence,  is  the  fixation  of  the 
amount  of  the  German  indemnity.  The 
imdermined  character  of  this  item  is 
one  of  the  great  disturbing  factors  in 
Europe's  industrial  equilibrium.  The 
vague  and  fantastic  ideas  as  to  the  pay- 
ing power  of  Germany  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  reparations  section  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  not  only  destroy 
her  productive  capacity  by  robbing  her 
of  an  industrial  incentive,  but,  by 
fostering  false  hopes,  and  keeping  as 
live  assets  on  the  national  balance- 
sheets  items  which  can  never  be  col- 
lected, they  postpone  the  day  of  finan- 
cial reorganization  in  the  creditor  coun- 
tries. It  is  therefore  no  more  than  pru- 
dent policy  and  wise  statesmanship  for 
each  nation  to  submit  the  assets  on 
its  balance-sheet  to  careful  scrutiny, 
and  to  write  ofi*  those  that  are  based  on 
impossible  hypotheses.  In  drawing  up 
a  financial  forecast  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  the  next  few  years,  it  is  import- 
ant that  ther^  be  no  concealment  of.  the 
facts  and  no  illusions  as  to  the  paying 
power  of  debtors.  The  grave  difficulties 
of  the  future  can  be  minimized,  if  not 
avoided,  by  greater  daring  to  face  the 
truth  to-day. 

So  far  as  the  Grerman  situation  is  con- 
cerned, the  argument  is  equally  sound. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  Grermany, 
her  industrial  solvency  is  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  Europe.  One  cannot 
place  a  rotten  apple  in  a  bowl  of  apples 
and  keep  the  decay  from  spreading.  As 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Wash- 
ington recently  said,  there  is  no  more 
logical  or  practical  step  toward  solving 
their  own  reconstruction  problems  than 
for  the  Allies  to  give  value  to  their 
indenmity  claims  against  Germany  by 
reducing  them  to  a  determinate  amount 


which  Grermany  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  pay,  *and  then  for  Germany 
to  issue  obligations  for  such  amountand 
be  set  free  to  work  it  out.  This  would 
increase  Germany's  capacity  to  pay,  re- 
store confidence,  and  improve  the  trade 
and  conunerce  of  the  world.' 

The  third  object  which  the  League's 
financial  conference  hopes  to  achieve  is 
the  creation  of  some  machinery  for  the 
extension  of  credit  to  the  impoverished 
countries  of  Europe.  A  considerable 
body  of  opinion  in  America  seems  to 
be  inclined  to  dismiss  this  project  with 
the  reflection  that  if  Europe  'got  down 
to  work'  and  'balanced  its  production 
and  consumption,'  credits  would  not  be 
necessary.  Even  so  well  informed  a 
man  as  Mr.  Carter  Glass  has  not  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  generalize 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  governments 
of  Europe  'increasing  their  production 
as  much  as  possible.'  In  a  recent  letter, 
widely  quoted  in  Europe  and  contain- 
ing much  sound  advice,  he  speaks  of 
'the  resumption  of  industrial  life  and 
activity'  as  being  one  of  the  factors  of 
'relief.'  The  statement  is,  of  course, 
true;  but  how  is  Europe  to  resume?  It 
is  like  telling  a  starving  man  that  he  will 
feel  better  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  eat. 
The  information  is  well  meant,  but  its 
only  efiect  is  to  irritate  the  sufferer. 
The  cotton  mills  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
are  closed  and  one  third  of  its  working 
population  is  idle  because,  although,  as 
we  have  seen,  there  is  plenty  of  cotton 
in  European  ports,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
because  of  the  depreciation  of  her  cur- 
rency, has  no  way  of  paying  for  it. 
Similarly,  the  industries  of  Austria  and 
Poland  are  absolutely  paralyzed  — 
with  resulting  unemployment  and  suf- 
fering on  an  unprecedented  scale  — 
because  these  countries  are  unable  to 
pay  for  the  initial  import  of  such  com- 
modities as  hides,  oil-seeds,  tin,  copper, 
and  Jute.  Until  these  conunodities  are 
received,   the  mills  cannot  turn  out 
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their  finished  products;  and  until  the 
export  of  these  products  begins,  the 
industrial  life  of  these  stricken  nations 
cannot  be  reestablished. 

Something  must  be  done  to  prime 
the  pump,  —  to  start  the  machinery, 
— and  the  League's  financial  conference 
has  no  more  important  task  before  it 
than  to  devise  such  a  plan.  Whether 
these  credits  shall  be  governmental  or 
commercial,  on  what  security  they  shall 
be  based,  the  length  of  their  term,  how 
they  shall  be  apportioned  —  to  these 
and  other  critical  and  contentious 
questions  an  answer  must  be  foimd. 
The  absence  from  the  conference  of  the 
United  States  in  any  ofHcial  capacity 
makes  the  solution  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult; indeed,  some  believe  that  it  makes 
it  impossible;  but  there  can  be  no  fur- 
ther delay,  for  the  crisis  is  real,  and  ca- 
tastrophe looms  ahead  imless  remedial 
measures  can  be  put  in  motion. 

These  then  are  the  three  principal 
points  to  which  the  League's  confer- 
ence will  devote  itself:  the  deflation  of 
currency,  the  definition  of  Grermany's 
obligations,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
credit  system.  How  far  the  conference 
will  succeed  in  reaching  sane  conclu- 
sions along  these  lines  cannot,  of  course, 
be  foretold.  On  the  second  point,  hos- 
tile opposition  may  be  exjjected  from 
France,  whose  long  sufferings  make  it 
impossible  for  her  as  yet  to  see  events 
otherwise  than  through  bloodshot  eyes. 
Objection  on  this  point,  too,  may  be 
encountered  from  the  Reparations 
Commission,  which  is  the  final  author- 
ity in  its  determination.  But  the  eco- 
nomic forces  of  the  world  are  working 
on  the  side  of  the  League,  and  against 
their  irresistible  influence  even  hate  and 
national  pride  must  give  way. 


It  is  impossible  to  leave  the  subject 
of  the  League's  work  without  mention  of 


disarmament.  The  word  disannamoit 
has  become  the  symbol  of  a  new  hope 
in  the  world,  the  promise  of  a  better  for- 
tune for  mankind.  In  spite  of  increased 
army  and  navy  estimates,  it  is  the 
dream  of  common  peoi)les  everyivhere 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
and  Admiral  Jellicoe  no  more  repre- 
sent the  ambitions  and  opinions  of  the 
mass  of  men  and  women  in  England 
than  Millerand  and  Foch  represent 
them  in  France.  The  people  of  Europe 
are  sick  to  death  of  armaments  and 
wars,  and  release  from  their  crushing 
burden,  under  the  direction  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  is  eagerly  awaited. 
Even  as  regards  Europe's  leaders,  the 
signs  of  the  times  are  not  wanting.  Only 
recently  the  Danish  Minister  of  De- 
fense, in  a  strong  plea  for  immediate 
disarmament,  advocated  the  aboiiticxi 
of  conscription  and  the  dismantling  of 
the  fortifications  of  Copenhagen;  and 
even  Mr.  Lloyd  Greorge  has  referred 
to  the  reduction  of  armed  forces  as 
an  essential  measure  if  the  League  of 
Nations  is  to  be  anything  else  than 
'a  sham  and  a  scrap  of  paper.' 

Meanwhile  the  first  practical  step 
toward  armament  reduction  has  been 
taken  by  the  new  Saint-Germain  Con- 
vention, signed  by  the  Allied  and  As- 
sociated powers,  in  which  it  is  agreed 
that  no  arms  or  ammunition  of  any 
kind  are  to  be  exported,  except  under 
license,  into  certain  sp>ecified  areas  of 
the  world's  surface  —  most  of  Africa, 
the  Arabian  Peninsula,  Transcaucasia, 
Persia,  Gwadar,  and  such  continental 
parts  of  Asia  as  were  included  in  the  old 
Turkish  Empire.  For  the  control  of  the 
arms-traffic  in  these  territories,  as  wdl 
as  in  the  mandatory  areas,  the  Secreta- 
riat of  the  League  of  Nations  has  estab- 
lished a  central  office  where  adequate 
supervision  can  be  maintained. 

But  this  is,  of  course,  only  a  begin- 
ning, and  affects  but  slightly  the  prob- 
lem of  world  reduction  of  armed  forces. 
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The  heart  of  the  situation,  so  far  as 
League  is  concerned,  lies  in  Articles 
VIII  and  IX  of  the  Covenant,  which 
provide  for  a  permanent  commission 
to  advise  the  Council  on  military  and 
naval  matters,  including  disarmament. 
To  the  creation  and  constitution  of 
this  conunission  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  has  already  given  much  time 
and  study,  and  the  plans  for  its  launch- 
ing are  to  be  presented  to  the  Council 
for  approval  at  an  early  date. 

The  approach  to  a  reduction  in 
armaments  is  therefore  practically  es- 
tablished. How  is  the  fact  actually  to 
be  accomplished?  It  is  here  that  we 
run  into  difficulties.  If  there  were  in 
the  world  some  great,  disinterested, 
democratic  power,  with  no  warlike 
traditions  to  maintain,  with  no  far- 
flung  empire  to  protect,  with  no  terri- 
torial ambitions  to  be  satisfied,  such  a 
power,  by  sheer  force  of  leadership  and 
the  contagion  of  ideas,  could  compel  the 
universal  adoption  of  a  policy  of  pro- 
gressive disaraunent.  No  other  gov- 
ernment could  withstand  the  irresisti- 
ble persuasion  of  its  example.  With  the 
oonunon  opinion  of  peoples  as  a  ful- 
crum, and  the  machinery  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as  a  lever,  it  could  lift  the 
old  order  from  its  foundations.  But 
where  is  there  such  a  nation?  Surely 
not  France  or  England  under  their 
present  r6gimes.  And  America?  But 
America  has  gone  over  to  the  other 
side.  She  has  repudiated  the  League  of 


Nations,  and  by  a  coincidence  almost, 
sinister  announces  her  plans  for  'the 
world's  biggest  navy.'  There  is  no 
present  hope  of  such  leadership  here. 
'Relief  would  be  foimd  in  disarma- 
ment,' wrote  the  Secretary  of  our 
Treasury  in  a  letter  of  advice  to  Europe 
on  the  rehabilitation  of  her  industrial 
life.  The  grim  irony  of  this  pious  coun- 
sel has  not  been  overlooked  in  Europe. 
How  much  more  effective  would  such 
admonition  be  if  the  nation  which  Mr. 
Glass  represented  were  not  itself  raising 
the  stakes  in  the  gamble  of  armaments, 
and  jeopardizing  the  peace  of  the  world 
by  rejecting  the  Leaguel 

In  a  recently  published  book  by  the 
Chief  General  Staff  Officer  of  the  Tank 
Corps  of  the  British  army,  occurs  this 
enthusiastic  description  of  the  use  of 
tanks  in  the  next  war:  'Fleets  of  fast- 
moving  tanks,  equipped  with  tons  of 
liquid  gas,  against  which  the  enemy 
will  probably  have  no  means  of  protec- 
tion, will  cross  frontiers  and  obliter- 
ate every  living  thing  in  the  fields  and 
farms,  villages  and  cities  of  the  enemy's 
country.' 

It  is  for  humanity  to  choose  now 
which  road  it  wants  to  take.  Will  it 
follow  the  flag  of  the  old  order  or 
the  standard  of  the  League  of  Nations? 
Under  one,  the  complete  breakdown  of 
civilization  and  the  self-extermination 
of  mankind  are  only  a  matter  of  time; 
the  other  leads  to  unexplored  fields  of 
human  cooperation  and  creative  labor. 
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BROADWAY 

FouB  of  us  sat  beside  a  lovely  and 
secluded  little  lake  amid  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  and  debated  the  vexed  question, 
Is  Broadway  beautiful?  The  summer 
wind  ruffled  the  lake,  and  brought  to 
our  nostrib  that  delicious  odor  of  fresh 
water  lapping  pine  roots,  to  our  ears  its 
delicious  murmur.  Broadway  seemed 
far  distant,  almost  as  a  dream. 

We  were  evenly  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  The  landscape-gardener 
and  horticultural  expert,  a  gentle  soul 
and  lover  of  flowers  left  to  grow  in  their 
own  sweet  way,  was  passionate  on  the 
subject.  The  incandescent  picture-gal- 
lery and  fireworks  display  high  above 
the  street  (of  course,  we  were  discussing 
Broadway  at  night,  no  one  contending 
it  has  any  beauty  by  day)  to  him  was 
vulgar,  hideous,  and  even  socially 
criminal,  since  it  represented  on  the 
most  lavish  scale  our  national  custom 
of  wasteful  competitive  advertising. 
He  was,  somewhat  less  passionately, 
backed  up  by  the  doctor  and  hospital 
organizer.  On  the  other  side,  were  the 
electrical  engineer  (perhaps  quite  nat- 
urally !)  and  myself. 

Like  most  arguments,  this  one  ended 
with  each  contestant  even  more  firmly 
fixed  in  his  original  conviction.  Indeed, 
as  we  left  at  last  the  piney  grove  by  the 
lake-side,  and  walked  home  past  a 
particularly  charming  natural  border 
of  sumach,  I  noted  that  the  landscape- 
gardener  stifled  his  impulse  to  share 
my  enthusiasm.  He  had  a  doubt  now 
whether  anything  I  admired  could  be 
beautiful. 

We  were,  of  course,  arguing  the  un- 
arguable, a  mistake  not  infrequently 
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made.  Keats  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty  —  a 
statement  which  upon  consideration 
gets  you  nowhere,  p>articularly  in  the 
case  of  Broadway.  What  has  truth  got 
to  do  with  advertising?  The  landscape- 
gardener,  in  his  own  field,  would  say 
that  truth  is  nature's  way  of  planting; 
follow  that,  and  you  achieve  beauty. 
Yet  nature  never  sowed  patchwork- 
quilted  fields,  which,  seen  from  a  hill- 
top, are  unquestionably  beautiful;  nor 
endless  even  rows  of  gladioli,  like  great 
striped  carpets. 

There  is,  certainly,  nothing  natural 
about  Broadway  at  night,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  in  any  way  an  imitation  of 
nature.  But  there  is  nothing  natural, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  about  an  incan- 
descent bulb.  Its  nearest  approach  in 
nature  is  a  Bartlett  pear.  On  the  othw 
hand,  Broadway  at  night  is  profoundly 
natural.  If  the  evolution  of  signboards 
lining  American  railroads  and  highways 
from  coast  to  coast,  of  placards  adorn- 
ing all  our  steam  and  trolley  cars,  of 
advertising  pages  supporting  all  our 
newspapers  and  magazines,  is  an  ex- 
pression of  national  development  and 
character;  and  if  the  invention  of  the 
electric  light  and  the  development  of 
electric  power  are  signs  of  the  national 
resourcefulness  and  instinct  to  make  the 
most  of  physical  forces  (as  we  are  as- 
sured is  the  case);  then  what  is  more 
natural,  more  an  honest  and  inevit- 
able race-expression,  than  Broadway  at 
night?  It  is  evolution  blazing  its  reality 
from  the  housetops.  It  is  racial  truth. 
Therefore  it  is  beauty  —  vide  Keats. 

Saying  this,  I  was  accused  of  sophis- 
try; so  I  fell  back  upon  the  impression- 
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ist  method  (the  application  of  the  im- 
pressionist method  to  argimientation 
has  yet  to  be  worked  scientifically)*  and 
declared  that  Broadway  was  beautiful 
for  me,  and  that  was  enough.  I  consid- 
ered the  adventure  of  my  soul  among 
the  masterpieces  of  electric  draughts- 
manship, and  found  them  good.  My 
reactions  were  such  as  things  beautiful 
inspire.  It  was  at  this  point  that  some- 
body looked  at  his  watch  and  suggested 
that  it  was  time  to  start  for  home. 

Barbaric  is  the  adjective  some  people 
apply  to  Broadway.  But  it  is  at  least  a 
jolly  barbarity.  I  stood  the  other  night 
looking  northward  from  Forty-second 
Street,  into  a  narrowing  canon  of  illu- 
mination. Against  the  sky  huge  electric 
kittens  pursued  an  endless  thread;  six 
gnome-like  figures  underneath  a  canopy 
of  colored  lights  practised  calisthenics, 
grinning  amiably  the  while;  a  gentle- 
man forty  feet  tall  stood  unashamed 
against  the  subordinated  stars,  clad  in 
an  electric  union  suit;  a  vast  tooth- 
brush was  pyrotechnically  prophylac- 
tic; at  last,  walling  in  the  vista  where 
Broadway  turned,  a  giant  blood-red  bull 
reared  his  golden  horns.  And  these 
signs  were  but  a  few  amid  the  myriad, 
some  pictorial,  vast,  and  static,  some 
restlessly  appearing  and  disappearing, 
some  merely  the  blazing  names  of  this 
or  that  theatre  and  play  or  player. 

Keats  said  that  his  name  was  writ  in 
water,  but  the  name  of  the  Broadway 
star  is  writ  in  fire.  He  obeys  the  ancient 
stellar  injunction  to  twinkle.  Out  of  all 
this  welter  of  illumination,  from  curb- 
line  to  sky,  beneath  and  between  which 
the  endless  black  stream  of  cabs  and 
cars  and  sidewalk  throngs  moves  like  a 
slow  river,  the  eye,  after  all,  picks  out 
far  less  the  individual  sign  than  the 
general  radiance  and  lacy  pattern  of 
gold.  When  the  individual  sign  does 
hold  the  attention,  it  is  less  to  remind 
us  of  its  artistic  limitations  of  design 
than  of  its  quaint  relation,  through  the 


thing  it  advertises,  to  our  national  life. 
It  makes  us  smile  —  at  least,  it  makes 
me  smile.  Why,  for  instance,  when  so 
many  jaws  in  the  thousands  of  faces 
streaming  past  on  the  curb  below  are 
busily  at  work  upon  a  piece  of  gum, 
should  not  the  six  gum-sprites  over- 
head dance  with  joy?  It  is  highly  fit- 
ting. It  is,  indeed,  symbolic.  Why, 
again,  when  so  many  thousand  motor- 
cars are  passing  in  endless  streams  on 
the  asphalt  below;  when  the  possession 
of  a  motor-car  is  so  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  the  av^^e  man;  when  the 
discussion  of  motor-cars  is  the  one  topic 
upon  which  you  can  start  a  safe  con- 
versation with  any  stranger  in  the 
Pullman  smoker  —  why,  then,  should 
not  a  vast  motor-car  revolve  its  incan- 
descent wheels  aloft,  advertising  not 
so  much  any  particular  make  of  car, 
as  the  absorbing  national  passion? 

We  glorify  folk-music,  folk-dancing, 
all  such  spontaneous  expressions  in  art 
of  the  soul  of  a  people.  The  Broadway 
signs  are  our  folk-art  writ  in  fire  on 
the  sky.  They  are  quite  as  worthy 
of  attention,  perhaps,  as  the  songs  of 
the  Cumberland  mountaineers,  or  the 
square  dances  of  the  seventeenth-cent- 
ury British  peasant. 

I  was  tramping  the  streets  ofNewark 
once,  with  an  artist,  each  of  us  looking 
for  his  particular  kind  of  *copy.'  Sud- 
denly the  artist  stopped  and  pulled  out 
his  sketch-book.  I  looked  in  vain  for 
the  picturesque  view  which  intrigued 
him,  seeing  only  a  bit  of  the  Free  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  that  half  hidden  by  a 
pole  laden  with  wires.  He  flashed  His 
scorn  in  reply  to  my  question. 

'Why,'  said  he,  'look  at  all  thosie 
criss-crossed  lines  of  wires,  and  the  fine, 
dark  upright  made  by  the  poleritselfl 
Get  in  your  bit  of  semi-classic  archi- 
tecture through  that  fascinating  fore- 
ground, and  you  have  something  1' 
Whereupon  his  pencil  flew  to  work. 

I  had  later  to  admit  the  beauty  of 
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his  woodcut,  though  I  am  still  opposed 
to  overhead  wires.  But  Broadway  at 
night  shows  nothing  so  harsh  as  poles 
and  wires.  Its  criss-crossed  designs  are 
formed  by  living  lights,  designs  which 
are  deepened  by  the  dark  sky  behind 
them,  softened  by  the  haze  of  their 
own  radiance,  made  living  and  lively 
with  color  and  motion.  A  wet  night  on 
Broadway!  How  the  asphalt  glistens 
with  a  thousand  golden  reflections! 
How  the  great  signs  up  aloft  stab  into 
the  mist  till,  like  King  Arthur's  helmet, 
they  make  all  the  night  a  stream  of  fire! 
How  they  dim  and  flash  and  dim  again 
when  the  mist  is  low,  or  the  thick  snow 
is  driving  past,  swirled  through  the 
cafioned  street!  How  they  scein  lo  lift 
their  radiance  to  the  low  roof  of  the  sky 
above,  turning  it  a  dully  glowing  red! 
How  they  call  to  the  spirit,  proclaiming 
crowds,  proclaiming  mirth  and  the  es- 
cape from  care  into  the  joyous  world  of 
make-believe,  of  dance  and  song! 

Thunder  against  Broadway  never  so 
hard,  call  it  crude  and  callous,  reckless 
and  extravagant,  thoughtless  and  dis- 
sipated; brand  its  blazing  bulls  and  dan- 
cing gum-sprites  as  the  last  word  in  eco- 
nomic idiocy;  play  the  Puritan  and  the 
prude,  or  play  the  aesthete  and  the  re- 
cluse —  it  is  little  I  care.  When  I  turn 
into  Broadway  by  night  and  am  bathed 
in  its  Babylonic  radiance,  I  want  to 
shout  with  joy,  it  is  so  gay  and  beauti- 
ful. I  melt  into  the  river  of  pleasure- 
seekers;  slowly  I  flow  along  to  my  cho- 
sen theatre;  before  I  have  even  entered 
the  portal,  I  am  in  the  mood  for  a  play. 
If  I  had  to  reach  it  through  a  pine  grove 
or  a  gallery  of  Rembrandts,  I  should 
never  get  there,  or  want  to  enter  if  I 
did.  No,  Broadway  is  profoundly  right 
—  and  therefore  beautiful! 


AND   WAY-STATIONS 


If  fate  had  been  different,  I  feel  that 
I  might  have  loved  a  railway  station. 


Even  now,  in  spite  of  all,  I  still  love  tk 
great  terminals  —  South  Station,  with 
its  spreading  train-shed  who^  wreatk 
of  smoke  festoon  themselves  at  twi- 
light high  up  in  the  shadows  of  the  root 
and  the  Grand  Central,  that  stunning 
compromise^  between  a  tabonacle  and 
a  department  store.  Th«^  the  tnm 
come  in,  each  in  its  separate  appointd 
groove,  as  in  a  bowling-alley.  Each  one 
is  securely  captured  for  you  Man 
you  are  expected  to  take  it.  Yes,  in 
the  great  cities  you  can  take  a  train. 
At  a  way-station,  you  must  catch  it 
The  responsibility  of  catching  my 
own  train  is  just  one  straw  too  mucL 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  most 

OUtlaiicli.'>]i  tiji^udes  ul  iliy   iiit:  djf  iiu^a 

to  take  place  at  the  brink  of  the  rail- 
way-track; not  that  I  ever  lose  train? 
or  take  the  ^vTong  on<^,  but  simply  be- 
cause in  the  tense  air  of  a  way-station 
my  mentality  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

The  events  that  have  befallen  me  in 
these  times  of  unbalance  have  proi^ed 
to  me  two  things  about  a  station  platp 
form.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  kleal 
site  for  a  spiritual  debacle.  You  do  nDt 
need  to  court  disaster  there:  the  pbfie 
naturally  breeds  it.  The  s^^itchi&gs 
and  hootings  of  troubled  freight  traim. 
the  cyclone  of  the  express,  the  presooee 
of  rapid  jxtwerful  things  quite  beycHid 
your  control,  the  haste,  the  crowd  — 
all  provide  the  makings  of  calamity. 

And  in  the  second  place^  I  have  learn- 
ed that  the  fewer  people  you  bring  to 
see  you  off,  the  better  your  chances  for 
a  smooth  retreat. 

One  wintry  morning,  for  example,  I 
had  just  settled  myself  in  the  coziest 
comer  of  the  early  train.  The  other 
passengers,  evidently  business  men* 
were  absorbed  in  their  newspa^WR. 
Everything  promised  weU.  But  out- 
side on  the  platform,  fate,  imknown  to 
me.  was  preparing  a  crisis.  My  saster, 
whom  I  had  rashly  allowed  to  see  mt 
off,  suddenly  remembered  that  she  imi 
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my  heavy  coat  over  her  arm,  and  ran 
back  to  give  it  to  me.  The  train  was 
about  to  start.  Rushing  up  to  the 
brakeman  she  gasped,  'Are  you  going 
on  this  train?  She  left  her  coat.' 

'What's  she  look  like?'  inquired  the 
gay  young  brakeman,  grasping  the  coat 
and  swinging  gracefully  on  the  step. 

*  Brown  hair,  brown  suit  — * 

'What's  her  first  name?' 

'Margaret  Olcott,'  wailed  my  sister; 
then,  thinking  that  because  he  asked 
my  first  name  he  thought  me  a  little 
girl,  she  added  with  a  last  desperate  in- 
spiration, '  She 's  twenty-nine  years  old.' 

In  marched  the  delighted  brakeman, 
down  through  those  ranks  of  traveling- 
men;  and  as  he  laid  the  coat  in  my  as- 
tonished arms,  he  remarked  in  a  clear 
baritone,  'She  said  it  was  for  Margaret 
Olcott,  twenty-nine  years  old.' 

Now  did  or  did  not  that  trainful  of 
gentlemen  think  they  knew  my  age? 
All  the  way  to  our  destination  some- 
body or  other  would  give  way  to  his 
memories  and  the  mirth  would  break 
out  afresh.  Meanwhile  I  revolved  in 
my  mind  the  various  happy  things  that 
I  might  have  said  to  the  merry  brake- 
man.  I  might  have  told  him  that  the 
coat  was  twenty-nine  years  old,  I  being 
older.  But  everybody  knows  how  the 
unavailing  afterthoughts  press  upon 
one.  The  point  that  concerns  us  here  is 
the  fact  that  at  the  critical  moment, 
within  the  station  confines,  I  was  the 
prey  of  luckless  circumstance. 

Of  all  people  whom  I  care  to  impress 
favorably,  I  suppose  that  my  young 
brother  just  returned  from  Prance 
would  qualify  as  chief.  I  was  in  process 
of  catching  a  train  one  morning  lately, 
and  thought  that  he  might  possibly 
come  down  to  see  me  off.  Up  and  down 
the  platform  I  paced,  watching  the  dis- 
tant crowds.  Sure  enough,  the  familiar 
uniform  appeared  at  last  in  the  sub- 
way. It  \valked  like  my  brother,  and 
the  leather  logins  were  very  like;  but 


still  I  hesitated  because  I  could  not 
clearly  see  his  face.  Just  then  he  turn- 
ed and  saw  me,  and  flung  up  an  arm  to 
wave.  At  that,  of  course,  I  was  sure, 
and  flinging  up  my  own  arm  into  the 
air,  I  waved  back.  He  began  to  shout 
something  that  I  could  not  hear,  and 
to  apprize  him  of  that  fact,  I  took  a 
firm  hold  of  each  ear,  bent  them  out  to 
the  windward,  flapped  them  briskly, 
and  gave  a  sisterly  grin.  At  that  in- 
stant, I  felt  a  firm  hand  on  my  arm, 
and  heard  the  voice  of  my  real  brother 
beside  me,  inquiring  what  I  thought  I 
was  doing.  The  stranger  in  the  subway 
had  been  shouting  and  waving  to 
friends  of  his  own  beyond  me  in  the 
train.  And  on  the  heels  of  this  event, 
to  have  to  board  the  train  myself  and 
leave  a  garrulous  brother  at  large  in 
town  to  spread  the  story  among  our 
delighted  friends,  unchecked  —  it  was 
almost  more  than  I  could  bear. 

But  the  most  poignant  regret  of  all 
comes  when  one  has,  in  one's  irrespon- 
sible state,  wounded  or  affrighted  the 
innocent  bystander.  We  were  just 
boarding  the  train  one  night  after  a 
very  stirring  lecture  by  Professor 
Greorge  Herbert  Palmer.  We  were  all 
enthusiastic,  but  I  was  holding  forth. 
The  gentleman  behind  us  in  the  train 
put  down  his  newspaper  and  seemed 
to  be  listening.  I  lowered  my  voice,  but 
I  still  felt  his  observing  eye  upon  me. 
Suddenly  he  leaned  forward  and  asked 
in  cordial  tones,  'I  beg  pardon,  but  is 
this  Dorothea  Slade?' 

The  spell  of  the  train-shed  was  upon 
me;  I  never  dreamed  that  he  thought 
I  10(18  Dorothea  Slade;  I  thought  that 
he  was  asking  if  it  was  she  whom  we 
were  discussing.  And  so  I  replied  gra- 
ciously, 'No,  this  is  George  Herbert 
Palmer,'  and  went  on  conversing  with 
my  friends.  Not  until  we  were  well  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the  station  did  I 
gather  what  it  was  that  my  friends  were 
laughing  about,  or  why  the  courtly 
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gentleman  behind  us  had  gone  back  so 
precipitately  to  the  newspaper. 

But  a  protracted  catalogue  of  such  in- 
cidents could  only  give  the  reader  pain. 
Whether  the  essence  of  the  spirit  of 
way-stations  is  centred  in  the  steam, 
the  tracks,  or  the  soft  coal,  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  it  is  a  blend,  and  ele- 
mental in  effect,  for  I  know  that  child- 
ren feel  it.  I  was  left  one  day  for  a 
moment  alone  on  a  platform  with  two 
small  Dutch-cut  children,  the  youngest 
in  a  little  leather  harness  of  which  his 
mother  handed  me  the  reins  while  she 
went  for  tickets.  The  sinister  influence 
of  the  way-station  was  all  about  us,  and 
all  my  resources  were  as  nothing  for 
antidotes  against  that  spell.  Off  went 
the  eldest  child,  hopping  toward  the 
tracks,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
little  boy  in  his  leather  harness  curled 
up  both  fat  legs  and  hung  suspended 
from  my  hand,  rotating  rapidly  in  the 
air.  To  be  seen  in  public  with  a  bevy 
of  borrowed  children  is  no  trial;  it  may 
even  be  an  appealing  picture  if  the 
grouping  is  right.  But  there  should  be 
a  Madonna  element  about  it.  Ideally 
the  child  should  nestle.  To  be  found  on 
a  station  platform,  with  one  nimble  in- 
fant in  full  retreat,  obviously  escaping 
your  hated  presence,  and  with  anodier, 
unable  to  get  away,  hanging  head  down- 
ward at  the  end  of  a  leath^  thong  — 
this  sort  of  thing  is  absolutely  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  way-station. 

In  fact,  if  I  were  to  design  a  crest  for 
way-stations,  it  should  have  smoke 
sable,  with  an  acconunodation  train 
passant,  and  underneath,  no  motto  at 
all;  for  no  dead  language  could  do 
justice  to  the  soul  of  the  way-station, 
and  its  native  language  is  profane. 

TO  HORSE 

'A  duck,*  we  used  to  read  in  the 
primw  at  school,  'a  duck  is  a  long  k>w 
animal,  covered  with  feathers.*   Simi- 


larly, a  horse  is  a  long  high  animal, 
covered  with  confusion.  I  speak  of  the 
horse  as  we  And  him  in  the  patriotic 
parade,  where  a  brass  band  precedes 
him,  an  unaccustomed  rider  surmounts 
him,  and  a  drum  corps  brings  up  his 
rear.  A  military  parade  is  incomplete 
without  its  mounted  guard;  but  I  hold 
that  there  should  be  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  for  the  horse. 

On  the  eve  of  our  most  recent  patri- 
otic procession,  the  Legion  voted  to 
treble  the  number  of  its  mounted  effec- 
tives. All  overseas  oflicers  should  join 
the  mounted  guard.  All  overseas  offi- 
cers were  instantly  up  in  arms.  A 
horse  was  something  that  we  person- 
ally had  never  bestridden.  In  spite  of 
our  desperate  veto,  the  motion  was 
carried  by  acclamation,  and  we  were 
told  that  well-bred  and  compet^t 
horses  would  appear  punctually  just 
before  the  time  for  fallhig  in.  We  were 
instructed  to  go  to  a  certain  comer  of 
a  side  street,  select  our  favorite  form 
of  horse  from  the  collection  we  would 
see  there,  and  ride  him  up  to  the  green. 

My  mother,  who  had  enjoyed  riding 
in  her  girlhood,  gave  me  a  few  quiet 
hints.  Some  horses,  she  said,  had  be^ 
trained  to  obey  certain  signals,  and 
some  to  obey  the  exact  opposite.  Some 
would  go  faster  if  you  reined  them  in, 
and  others  would  slow  down.  Some 
waited  for  light  touches  of  their  mas- 
ter's hand  or  foot,  and  others  for  their 
master's  voice.  You  had  to  study  your 
horse  as  an  individual. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  alittle  inside  gossip 
of  this  sort,  and  made  my  way  alone  to 
the  place  appointed,  skillfully  dodging 
friends.  The  foice  behind  the  garage 
was  fringed  with  horses  securely  tied, 
and  the  top  of  the  fence  was  fringed 
with  a  row  of  small  boys,  waiting.  I 
approached  the  line  of  horses,  and 
^anced  judicially  down  the  row.  Books 
on  'Reading  Character  At  Sight',  I  re* 
monbered,  made  a  great  point  of  ^be 
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distinctions  between  blond  and  brun- 
ette, concave  and  convex  profiles,  the 
glance  of  the  eye,  and  the  manner  of 
shaking  hands.  I  could  tell  at  a  glance 
that  the  hand-shake  of  these  horses 
would  be  firm  and  full  of  decision. 

'Which  of  these  horses,'  said  I  to  the 
gang  on  the  fence,  'would  you  take?' 

' This  one! '  said  an  eager  spokesman. 
'He  did  n't  move  a  muscle  since  they 
hitched  him.' 

The  recommendation  drew  me  in- 
stantly. Repose  of  manner  is  an  estim- 
able trait  in  a  horse. 

I  looked  my  animal  over  with  an 
artist's  eye.  He  was  a  slender  creature, 
with  that  spare  type  of  beauty  that  we 
associate  with  the  Airedale  dog.  He  was 
not,  I  was  glad  to  see,  a  blond.  I  closed 
the  inspection,  and  prepared  to  mount. 

From  which  side  does  one  conven- 
tionally mount  a  horse?  I  remember- 
ed that  Douglas  Fairbanks  habitually 
avoids  this  dilemma  by  mounting  from 
above  —  from  the  roof  of  a  Mexican 
monastery,  or  the  fire-escape  of  an 
apartment  house.  From  these  points 
he  lands,  perpendicularly.  With  this 
ideal  in  mind,  I  got  on,  clamped  my 
legs  against  the  sides  of  my  horse,  and 
walked  him  out  into  the  street. 

When  I  say  that  I  walked  him  out 
into  the  street,  I  use  the  English  lan- 
guage as  I  have  seen  it  used  in  books; 
but  I  confess  that  the  phrase  would 
never  have  occurred  to  me  indef)end- 
^itly.  I  felt  at  no  time  that  afternoon 
any  sensation  of  walking  my  horse  or  of 
doing  anything  else  decisive  with  him. 
He  walked,  to  be  sure,  dipping  his  head 
and  rearing  it,  like  a  mechanical  swan. 
But  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  walking 
him.  I  missed  the  sensation  of  direct 
control  that  one  has  with  a  machine. 
When  you  get  upon  a  horse  you  cut 
yourself  off  from  accurately  calculable 
connection  with  the  world.  He  is  an  in- 
dependent personality.  His  feet  are  on 
the  ground,  and  yours  are  not. 


I  bow  to  Uterary  convention,  there- 
fore, when  I  say  that  I  walked  my  horse. 

As  we  took  our  places  in  the  ranks,  I 
discovered  that  my  horse  would  stimd 
well,  if  I  would  let  him  droop  his  long 
neck  and  close  his  eyes.  If,  however,  I 
drew  up  the  reins  to  brace  his  head,  he 
took  it  for  a  signal  to  start,  and  I  had  to 
take  it  all  back,  hastily.  With  the  re- 
laxed rein  he  bowed  again,  his  square 
head  bent  in  silent  prayer. 

With  the  approach  of  the  band,  how- 
ever, he  woke  with  a  start.  He  reared 
tentatively.  I  discouraged  that.  Then 
he  curled  his  body  in  semicircular  for- 
mation, a  sort  of  sidelong  squirm.  I 
straightened  him  out  with  a  fatherly 
slap  on  the  flank. 

It  was  time  to  start.  The  band  led 
off.  The  other  horses  started  forward  in 
docile  files,  but  not  mine.  If  that  band 
was  going  away,  he  would  be  the  last 
person  to  pursue  it.  Instead  of  going 
forward,  he  backed.  He  backed  and 
backed.  There  is  no  emergency  brake 
on  a  horse.  He  would  have  backed  to 
the  end  of  the  parade,  through  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Elks,  the  D.A.R.,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Salvation  Army,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  drum  corps  that  led  the 
infantry.  The  drum  corps  behind  him 
was  as  terrifying  as  the  band  in  front. 
To  avoid  the  drum  corps,  he  had  to 
spend  part  of  his  time  going  away  from 
it.  Thus  his  progress  was  a  little  on  the 
principle  of  the  pendulum:  he  backed 
from  the  band  until  he  had  to  flee  be- 
fore the  drums. 

The  ranks  of  my  friends  were  demor- 
alized by  needless  mirth.  Army  life 
dulls  the  sensibilities  to  the  sp>ectacle 
of  suffering.  They  could  do  nothing  to 
help  me,  except  to  make  a  clear  passage 
for  me  as  I  alternately  backed  from  the 
brasses  and  escaped  from  the  drum 
corps.  Vibrating  in  this  way,  I  could 
only  address  my  horse  with  words  of 
feigned  affection,  and  try  to  strike  a 
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position  equidistant  from  all  military 
music.  The  crowds  in  the  street  began 
to  regard  my  actions  as  a  sort  of  dec- 
orative manoeuvre,  so  regular  was  my 
advance  and  retirement.  And  then  the 
band  stopped  playing  for  a  little.  In- 
stantly my  horse  took  his  place  in  the 
ranks,  marched  serenely,  arched  his 
slim  neck,  glanced  about.  All  was  as  it 
should  be. 

My  place  was  just  behind  the  mar- 
shal, supposedly  to  act  as  his  aide.  He 
had  not  noticed  my  absence  from  my 
post,  but  now  he  turned  his  head, 
hastily. 

*Ju8t  slip  back,  will  you,'  he  said, 
'and  tell  Monroe  not  to  forget  the  or- 
ders at  the  reviewing  stand.' 

I  opened  my  mouth  to  explain  my 
disqualifications  as  courier;  but  at  that 
moment  the  band  struck  up,  and  my 
charger  backed  precipitately.  The  mar- 
shal, seeing  my  swift  obedience,  faced 
front,  and  I  was  left  steadily  receding, 
no  time  to  explain,  and  the  drum  corps 
behind  us  was  taking  a  rest.  There 
was  no  reason  for  my  horse  ever  to  stop 
backing,  unless  he  should  back  around 
the  world  imtil  he  heard  the  band  be- 
hind him  again.  As  I  backed  through 
the  ranks  of  infantry,  I  shouted  the 
marshal's  message  to  the  officer  of  the 
day.  I  had  to  talk  fast  —  ships  that 
pass  in  the  night.  Then  I  put  my  whole 
mind  on  my  horse.  I  tried  every  signal 
I  could  devise.  Some  horses  wait  for 
light  touches  from  the  master's  hand  or 
foot,  my  mother  Said.  I  touched  my 
animal  here  and  there,  back  of  the  ear, 
at  the  base  of  the  brain.  I  kicked  a  lit- 
tle. I  jerked  the  reins  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  Morse  Code  and  Continental, 
and  to  the  tune  of  S  O  S.  My  horse  im- 
derstood  no  codes. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  were  now 
making  room  for  me  with  howls  of  sym- 
pathetic glee.  Must  I  back  through  the 
Red  Cross,  where  my  sisters  were,  and 


into  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
float,  where  my  mother  sat  with  a  group 
of  ladies  around  the  spinning-wheel? 
The  Red  Cross  had  a  band,  if  it  would 
only  play.  It  struck  up  just  in  time. 
My  horse  instantly  became  a  fugitive 
in  the  right  direction.  On  we  sped,  the 
reviewing  stand  almost  in  sight.  Could 
I  make  the  cavalry  in  time? 

Heaven  was  kind.  The  drum  corps 
had  not  begun  to  play.  Through  their 
ranks  we  cantered,  my  horse  and  I,  and 
into  the  midst  of  my  companions.  At  a 
signal,  all  bands  and  all  drums  struck 
up  at  once.  My  horse,  in  stable  equi- 
librium at  last,  daring  not  to  run  for- 
ward, or  to  run  backward,  or  to  bolt  to 
either  side,  fell  into  step  and  marched. 
Deafening  cheers,  flying  handkerchiefs; 
my  horse  and  I  stole  past,  held  in  the 
ranks  by  a  delicate  balance  of  four- 
cornered  fear.  If  you  fear  something 
behind  you  and  something  in  front  of 
you  and  things  on  both  sides  of  you, 
and  if  your  fear  of  all  the  points  of  the 
compass  is  precisely  equal,  you  move 
with  the  movements  of  the  globe.  My 
horse  and  I  moved  that  way  past  U:^ 
reviewing  stand. 

My  father,  beaming  down  from  the 
group  on  the  stand,  was  pleased.  Later 
he  told  me  how  well  I  sat  my  horse. 

But  that  evening  I  had  a  talk  with 
my  mother,  as  man  to  man.  I  told  her 
the  various  things  that  my  horse  had 
done;  how  he  went  to  and  fro,  going  to, 
when  I  urged  him  fro,  and  going  fro 
when  I  urged  him  not  to. 

'Probably  he  had  been  trained  to 
obey  the  opposite  signals,'  said  my 
mother.  *You  must  study  your  horse 
as  an  individual.' 

My  horse  was  an  individual.  I  stud- 
ied him  as  such.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
believe  that  he  had  been  trained  to  obey 
the  opposite  signals.  But  I  cannot  stifle 
one  last  question  in  my  mind:  signals 
opposite  to  what? 
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Everyone  who  reads  the  Atlantic  knows 
Margaret  Prescott  Montague  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. '  Uncle  Sam '  is  the  expression  of  that 
intense  love  of  country  and  of  race  which  is 
with  her  an  elemental  passion.  The '  Elderly 
Gentleman'  of  JeanKenyon  Mackenzie's 
narrative  nuty  be  guessed  by  the  judicious 
reader.  Which  of  the  rest  of  us,  we  wonder, 
can  hope  for  such  a  biographer.  ^^Hilson 
FoUett,  an  American  essayist  and  critic, 
is  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Atlantic. 
*The  Dive,'  his  first  venture  in  the  field  of 
fiction,  we  printed  last  winter. 


Agnes  Repplier,  of  Philadelphia,  has  for 
a  generation  adorned  American  letters. 
How  many  of  the  readers  of  her  Atlantic  es- 
says have  taken  home  with  them  her  life  of 
her  old  friend  Dr.  White?  To  have  done 
justice  to  such  a  man  would  be  distinction 
enough,  without  the  dozen  volumes  upon 
which  her  permanent  reputation  rests. 
Dorothy  Leonard,  a  young  American  poet, 
s^ds  us  this  sonnet  from  western  New 
York.  Dallas  Lore  Sharp  is  Professor  of 
Englbh  at  Boston  University.  His  much- 
debated  article,  'Patrons  of  Democracy,'  in 
the  November  Atlantic,  has  recently  been 
enlarged,  revised,  and  published  in  book 
form  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Presss. 


Charles  Bernard  Nordhofif  the  young 
California  airman,  who  described,  in  their 
season,  for  our  readers  his  varied  and  thrilling 
experiences  in  the  Aviation  Service  in  France 
is  now  traveling  in  the  South  Seas.  Under 
date  of  March  12,  he  writes  to  the  editor 
from  Rarotonga  in  the  Cook  Islands:  — 

I  drifted  over  here  ...  on  my  way  to  an  is- 
land in  the  north,  an  idyllic  sort  of  place  from  all 
accounts,  where  I  hope  to  spend  some  time  among 
the  more  or  less  mispoiled  people.  .  .  .  This 
South  Pacific  is  incredibly  large,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  getting  about  cannot  be  exaggerated.  .  .  . 
My  onhr  r^ret,  since  I  have  been  on  Uie  Islands, 
is  that  I  did  not  come  here  many  years  ago  —  the 
idea  of  living  anywhere  else  seems  absurd  to  me. 


I  always  hated  clothes,  cold  weather,  and  hypoc- 
risy, none  of  which  exist  here  in  noticeable  quan- 
tities. ...  To  get  away  from  people  who  talk 
about  mone^  and  business  is  worth  a  far  longer 
trip  than  this. 

*  *  * 

Among  the  multitudinous  ejaculatory 
comments  on  Opal's  Journal,  a  dozen  notes 
ask  the  editor  quite  naively  and  pleasantly 
whether  he  did  not  alter  or  remodel  it  in- 
to its  present  delectable  form.  It  is  a  good 
deal  like  asking  a  conmiercial  gentleman 
whether  he  did  not  really  'raise'  a  note  to 
make  the  figures  look  a  little  handsomer; 
but  we  will  pass  over  the  ingenuousness  of 
the  inquiry  and  say  once  more,  with  em- 
phasis, that  the  diary  is  printed,  word  for 
word,  except  for  change  of  names  and  omis- 
sions, as  the  child  wrote  it,  and  that  the 
original  manuscript  has  been  submitted 
over  and  over  again  to  rigid  and  competent 
scrutiny.  Moreover,  for  six  months  past, 
the  author  has  been  in  familiar  association 
with  the  editor,  who,  week  by  week,  has 
watched  the  reconstruction  of  her  story 
into  its  exact  original  form.  Alice  Brown, 
poet,  playwright,  essayist,  and  writer  of 
fiction,  has  been  an  occasional  but  welcome 
contributor  to  the  Atlantic  for  close  to 
thirty  years.  George  £.  Clough  sends  us 
his  fiirst  contribution  from  far-away  Mani- 
toba. Annie  Winsor  Allen  has  taught  and 
studied  girls  and  boys  for  a  full  generation. 

*  *  * 

Abbie  Farwell  Brown  is  a  well-known 
editor  and  author  of  both  prose  and  verse, 
whose  home  is  in  Boston.  Many  of  her 
volumes  are  for  children.  Gary  Gamble 
LowndeSy  a  new  contributor,  is  a  banker 
of  Baltimore.  Edward  Yeomans  is  a  Chi- 
cago manufacturer  whose  striking  papers 
on  the  teaching  of  Geography  and  History 
we  printed  in  the  February  and  March 
numbers  respectively. 

*  *  * 

J.  Salwyn  Schapiro  is  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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£.  Dana  Durand,  former  Director  of  the 
Census,  has  been  Professor  of  Statistics  and 
Agricultural  Economics  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  since  191S.  Having  served  in 
the  U.S.  Food  Administration  under  Mr. 
Hoover  during  the  war,  he  is  now  connected 
with  the  U.S.  Legation  at  Warsaw,  acting 
as  adviser  to  the  Polish  Food  Ministry. 
We  have  not  in  Poland  a  more  competent 
observer.  James  M.  Hubbard,  a  retired 
Congregationalist  minister,  was  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  Youth* a  Com- 
panion and  with  the  Nation.  Raymond  B. 
Fosdick  was  during  the  war  Chairman  of 
the  Conmiission  on  Training  Camp  Activ- 
ities of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
and  had  general  charge  of  the  welfare  work 
for  soldiers  and  sailors,  both  here  and  over- 
seas. He  was  appointed  Under-Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations,  by  Sir 
Eric  Drummond,  in  May,  1919,  but  re- 
signed when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
United  States  was  not  likely  to  become  an 
early  member  of  the  League.  He  is  now 
practising  law  in  New  York  City. 
«  «  « 

The  following  highly  interesting  letter 
from  the  Flowery  Kingdom  reaches  this 
ofEice  in  the  wake  of  Dr.  Clark's  recent 
paper  on  'The  Rising  Tide  in  Japan.' 

This  year  the  agitation  for  universal  suffrage  is 
more  violent  than  last  year  and  more  persistent. 
The  people  engaging  in  it  evidently  have  more 
funds  than  they  had  before.  Then  the  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Diet  who  are  supporting  it 
this  year  is  far  larser  than  it  was  last  year.  Some 
people  say  that  the  Kenseikai  and  Kokiuninto, 
with  the  disgruntled  members  of  the  Seiyukwai, 
will  be  able  to  get  their  bill  passed  through  the 
lower  house.  In  that  event  Parliament  will  be 
dissolved.  Such  threats  have  been  made,  I 
understand,  and  while,  when  that  has  happened 
before,  the  government  party  has  always  come 
back  with  more  seats,  there  is  this  time  the  con- 
viction that  the  government  will  lose  out,  because 
of  the  wider  interest  taken  in  the  cause  of  univer- 
sal suffrage.  In  spite  of  all  the  newspaper  talk 
and  the  parades  and  the  speeches,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  great  nuisses  of  the  people  are  as  yet  little 
concerned  in  their  rights  and  privile^.  They 
have  too  much  the  attitude  of  specialists,  in- 
terested and  skilled  in  their  one  line  and  indiffer- 
ent to  all  else.  The  laboring  men  have  waked 
up  to  the  fact  that  they  will  not  attain  their  de- 
sires unless  they  have  the  vote,  and  they  are  the 
one  part  of  the  common  people  who  are  takmg  an 
active  part  m  the  demonstrations.  I  would  like  to 
know  where  the  money  is  coming  from  to  stase  all 
this  agitation.   It  is  not  coming  from  the  labor 


organizations.  We  know  that  they  have  no  funds. 
Maybe  it  is  coming  from  the  podceta  of  some  of 
the  'practical  politicians.' 

I  wonder  if  you  have  heard  anything  of  the 
Tokyo  Imperial  University  trouble.  In  complete 
contrast  to  the  universal-suffrage  agitatkm,  in 
this  case  we  have  an  illustration  of  now  greatly 
free  speech  and  free  thou^t,  in  fact,  have  bees 
and  are  being  curtailed,  llie  present  cabinet  has 
been  praised  the  world  round  as  being  'progre»> 
sive,' '  democratic'  the  first  one  whose  leader  is  s 
'conunoner,'  etc.,  etc.;  but  since  I  have  been  m 
Japan  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  oewt- 
papers  have  been  oftener  suppressed,  or  offidsl 
orders  given  to  stop  publishing  certain  news.  One 
of  the  assistant  professors  in  the  Tokyo  Univer- 
sity published  in  the  university  magazine  a  trans- 
lation and  criticism  of  some  work  of  Prince 
Krapotkin.  A  student  organisation  of  the  con- 
servative class  of  students,  led  by  Dr.  Uesugi, 
started  a  big  commotion  over  Prafesaor  Morito'i 
fearful  daring  (?).  The  educational  dq>artnient 
got  excited  and  retired  Professor  Morito  from  the 
active  list,  and  also  the  publisher  of  the  univcnity 
magazine.  Then  the  polk»  put  their  fist  in  it,  and 
hauled  the  brother  up  for  trial  in  the  courts,  on 
the  charge  of  violation  of  the  press  law  and  for 
writing  things  subversive  of  the  constitution. 
The  tnal  is  being  conducted  in  camera.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  lawyers.  Dr.  Miynke  of  the  maga- 
zine Japan  and  the  Japanese,  Dr.  Yoahino  of  the 
University,  Dr.  Takano,  adviser  of  the  Yuaikal 
and  Professor  Isoo  Abe  of  Waaeda,  have  made 
speeches  for  the  defence.  Professor  Morito  and 
Professor  Ouchi,  the  publisher,  are  very  popdar 
now.  The  foolishness  of  the  whole  business  is  ap- 
parent when  we  remember  that  the  works  of 
Krapotkin  have  been  translated  into  Japanese 
long  ere  this,  and  have  been  on  sale  in  all  the 
bookstores. 

Business  is  still  on  the  boom  in  Japan  and 
prices  are  still  rising.  The  index-price  now  b 
416,  with  early  1902  as  100.  Salaries  are  beii« 
raised  all  around;  the  allowances  which  were 
given  last  year  are  to  be  made  a  regular  part  of 
the  salary.  Railroad  rates  have  gone  up  again, 
so  that  now  it  costs  me  just  twice  what  it  did  two 
years  ago.  I  was  interested  in  looking  over  the 
financial  reports  of  some  of  the  big  companies  for 
the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  The  cotton- 
spinning  company,  Kanegafuchi  Mills,  whose 
head  was  the  capitalists'  representative  at  the 
International  Labor  Conference  at  Wadiington. 
and  who  was  so  active  in  asking  for  special  treat- 
ment for  Japan  because  it  is  so  badcward,  paid  a 
70  per  cent  dividend.  Just  thii.'':  -^  "*  ^jt-i^'-.s: 
back  about  three  fourths  of  your  capital  m  six 
months!  It  looks  like  infant  industries  are  wax- 
ing fat  and  kicking.  Another  spinning  company 
in  Fukishima  declared  an  80  per  cent  dividend. 
The  Nippon  Woo!  Manufacturing  Compass 
amassed  such  large  profits  that  they  were  able  to 
give  a  bonus  to  their  employees  of  3.000  per  ceni__ 
on  monthly  wages.  Clerks  received  an 
equaling  20  to  SO  months*  salaries, 
conditions  are  still  very  good,  and  the  1 
continues. 
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This  letter,  in  sharp  contrast  to  many 
popular  magazine  articles,  is  well  worth 
printing. 

Akbon,  Omo,  April  4, 1920. 
The  Edttor  the  Atlantic  Mo}«Tm.T 

Mt  Dbab  Snu — 

There  have  come  to  my  attention  of  late  some 
several  articles  dealing  with  the  methods  for 
hiring  labor  ol  corporations.  And  in  that  these 
^eneraUy  run  so  very  counter  to  my  experiences 
in  finding  work,  I  am  moved  to  write  a  few  words 
on  conditions  as  I  have  found  them. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  found  it  imperative  that  I 
get  a  job.  Having  no  especial  training  that  would 
be  of  value  in  the  world  of  manufacture  or  com- 
merce, I  realised  that  it  was  a  job,  not  a  position, 
that  I  must  seek.  There  is  an  old  saying,  that  if 
you  want  money,  go  to  where  money  is.  So  I 
came  to  Akron,  for  there  is  woric  being  done,  and 
to  be  done  here.  The  home  factories  of  the  two 
largest  rubber  and  tire  companies  in  the  worid, 
and  of  several  other  large  rubber  factories,  assure 
work  if  one  wishes  it. 

But  is  one  to  be  met  at  the  gate  bv  the  official 
hirer,  a  large  pipe  in  his  mouUi,  to  be  sworn  at 
and  told  to  move  ahead?  Is  there  no  hint  of 
oonunon  courtesy  as  the  new  man  makes  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  neople  to  whom  he  would 
barter  his  strength  ana  any  skill  he  may  accjuire? 
If  you  believe  all  you  read  of  conditions  in  the 
iron  factories,  in  the  Stock  Yards  and  in  other 
lines  of  trade,  we  are  to  expect  the  worst.  I 
reached  Akron  on  a  Friday  afternoon.  Saturday 
morning,  I  went  to  a  large  plant.  At  the  gates, 
a  man  in  the  uniform  of  the  company  police 
directed  me  to  the  employment  office.  And  no 
policeman  could  have  been  more  kindly  about  it. 
It  was  as  though  he  did  himself  a  favor  by  doing 
one  for  me. 

But  I  knew  nothing  more  about  tires  and  tire- 
building  than  I  had  learned  from  a  series  of  blow- 
outs on  the  road  to  Indianapolis.  For  what  should 
I  apply?  There  are  five  trained  men  at  this  fac- 
tory whose  woric  is  the  hiring  of  labor.  To  one  of 
these  I  went,  and  UAd  him  of  my  wants.  He 
answered  that  they  had  no  opening  at  the 
moment;  that  perhaps  I  could  be  given  work 
Monday.  But  my  point  is  that  he  was  all  kind- 
ness and  courtesy;  not  gruff,  morose  and  stolid. 

So  I  went  to  a  second  compapy,  this  time  the 
Goodrich.  Here  the  same  attention  was  given  me, 
and  here  I  was  given  work.  A  dianoe  acquaint- 
ance had  advised  that  I  ask  to  learn  to  finish 
tires,  and  for  this  work  I  applied,  and  was  taken 
'  on.  But  first  I  was  asked  of  my  education  and 
training;  then  I  was  given  a  physical  examina- 
tion, and  finally  a  rooming  bureau  helped  me 
to  find  suitable  rooms.  Further  I  was  told  that 
after  twelve  weeks  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany I  would  receive  life  insurance  to  the  value 
of  1500,  and  a  sickness  and  disability  insurance 
that  would  pay  me  two-thirds  of  my  wage  in  case 
of  sickness.  AU  this  without  charge  to  me,  all 
^thout  request  on  my  part  Could  a  man  ask 
more? 


But  what  of  wage?  I  was  paid  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  cents  an  hour,  eight-hour  day,  pay  and  a 
half  for  overtime,  and  double  pay  for  work  on 
Sundays  or  holidays.  And  as  soon  as  I  could  ac- 
quire skill  enough  to  enaUe  me  to  earn  more  at 
piece-rates,  I  would  be  taken  off  the  fifty-cent 
ratOk  and  put  at  pieoe-woric. 

Well,  it  developed  after  two  weeks  of  work  that 
I  was  not  heavy  enough,  nor  i^t  enou^^  to  be 
able  to  qualify  soon  for  piece-work.  So  my  fore- 
man put  me  on  lighter  work,  where,  after  two 
weeks,  I  am  able  to  earn  about  six  dollars  in 
my  shift. 

Now  I  don't  know;  things  may  be  as  I  read 
they  are  in  other  kinds  of  work.  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  that  they  are.  Labor  is  too  in  demand, 
that  corporations  can  afford  to  treat  men  so.  But 
certainly  everv  man  is  given  every  reasonable  op- 
portunity in  the  rubber  plants  of  Akron. 
Very  sincerely, 

Ebnxst  Newland. 


Echoes  of  the  boarding-school  discussion 
still  reach  us.  Here  is  an  informing  bit  of 
conmient. 

CUBVELAND,  OhIO. 

Deab  Atlantic, — 

This  boarding-school  discussion  of  late  in  the 
AtiarUie  has  interested  me  grMtly,  and  I  don't 
like  to  let  it  pass  without  saying  a  word.  This 
past  mid-year  has  just  completed  my  four  vears 
at  a  Massachusetts  boarding-school  —  Alount 
Hermon,  to  be  explicit.  Throu^  manv  experi- 
ences of  my  own  there,  I  can  agree  absolutely 
with  Mr.  Parmdee  and  Mr.  Cossens.  If  you  will 
pardon  a  personal  reference  —  I  have  had  nuuiy 
times  prcinsdy  the  same  experience  with  my 
Victrda  that  Mr.  Parmdee  mentions.  Among 
several  'rag'  and '  jass'  records  which  I  despised, 
I  had  a  few  sood  records,  which  I  loved.  Al- 
thou|^  the  other  fellows  never  openly  ridiculed 
me  for  playing  them,  I  always  felt  that  they  were 
laughing  behmd  my  back,  and  consequently  I 
dreaded  to  show  that  my  tastes  were  any  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  'gang';  possibly 
I  was  over-sensitive  about  it.  But  that  was  true, 
not  only  of  music,  but  of  all  the  finer  things.  Be- 
ing the  son  of  an  architect  and  a  student  of 
architecture,  I  loved  art  and  beautiful  things,  and 
tried  to  absorb  and  surround  myself  with  them. 
My  painful  efforts  at  decorating  my  little  room 
after  my  conception  of  good  taste  were  scoffed  at 
by  my  companions,  who  lived  in  rooms  gar- 
nished with  magasine-cover  giris  and  rah-rah 
pennants. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  boarding-schools, 
I  should  like  to  refer  to  Mr.  Cosiens's  artide  in 
the  March  i4t2aniie.  He  mentions  the  adoption  of 
the  'sdf-4idp'  system  at  his  school,  where  each 
student  puts,  in  an  hour  a  day  at  some  assigned 
task,  thus  appreciably  lowering  the  expense  of 
board  and  tuition.  I  am  from  a  school  where  this 
idea  is  carried  evetf  further.  There,  each  student 
is  req|uired  to  do  two  hours  of  work  a  day,  a  total 
of  thirteen  and  one  half  hours  a  week,  the  task 
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varying,  not  from  day  to  day,  as  at  Mr.  Cozzens*8 
school,  but  from  term  to  term,  thus  giving  every 
boy  a  taste  of  good,  hard,  monotonous  ivork, 
which  can  do  no  one  harm.  And,  of  course,  the 
result  of  this  woric  is  very  noticeable  in  the  tuition 
fec^  thus  enabling  boys  of  more  limited  means  to 
enjoy  the  superior  benefits  of  a  private  school. 
The  boy  who  has  been  through  that  school  has 
done  a  Uttle  bit  of  everything:  he  has  dug  ditches, 
tended  cows,  done  garden-work,  washed  dishes, 
done  house-work,  cooked,  waited  at  table,  work^ 
in  a  steam  laundry,  tended  library,  done  clerical 
work,  and  even  taught  classes  m  emergencies; 
and  all  without  interfering  with  the  a^ulemic 
work.  That  school  stands  very  high  in  the  estima^ 
tion  of  the  colleges  and  the  CoUege  Entrance 
Board.  The  graduate  of  that  school  is  not  afraid 
of  work,  knows  how  to  work,  and,  what's  more, 
hoi  worked.  Nothing  can  offer  better  training 
and  discipline  than  genuine  labor. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph  B.  Wattebson. 
*  *  * 

This   airy  commendation  gave  us,  as 
any  lady  might  be  sure  it  would,  unfeigned 
pleasure. 
Dear  Atlantic, — 

You  are,  largely  through  your  Contributor's 
Column,  I  think,  the  most  himian  and  personal 
publication  that  I  know.  I  wonder  how  many 
others  always  read  the  last  of  the  Column  before 
anything  else? 

The  other  night  I  dreamed  a  dream.  There  was 
a  Federated  Church  luncheon  at  the  Y.M.C.A., 
and  I  was  there,  sitting  at  an  almost  emoty  table, 
with  no  one  I  knew  near  me.  Presently  an  old 
gentleman  sat  down  opposite,  bowing  to  me  in  a 
very  courtly  manner  as  he  did  so.  He  looked  quite 
like  the  picture  we  usually  see  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  the  round,  smooth  face,  the  auizdcally 
humorous  mouth,  yet  with  Emerson's  thoughtful 
brow.  He  was  about  sixtv,  and  I  can  only  repeat 
my  first  impression,  {hat  ne  was  a  gentleman,  with 
all  possible  culture  and  polish.  He  spoke  to  me, 
some  remark  about  the  weaUier  or  luncheon,  and 
I  answered,  blushing,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth, 
for  I  cannot  carry  on  a  creditable  conversation 
exc^t  with  someone  who  insists  on  domg  all  the 
talkmg,  and  this  my  companion  obviously  would 
not  do.  Moreover,  —  need  I  say  it?  —  I  was  very 
anxious  that  he  should  approve  of  me. 

A  miracle  happened.  He  talked,  and  I  talked! 
When  I  awoke,  I  could  remember  nothing  that 
was  said,  but  I  know  that  for  over  half  an  hour 
we  had  a  'feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul'  far 
more  deep  and  brilliant  than  any  I  have  ever 
heard.  At  last,  regretfully,  we  rose  to  go.  After 
the  best  manner  of  introducing  yourseu  to  visi- 
tors at  church,  I  told  him  my  name.  With  an- 
other bow,  he  gave  me  his  card.  I  read,  engraved 
in  neat  script,  'Mr.  Atlantic'  I  realized  in- 
stantly that  it  was  you,  my  friend,  with  whom  I 
had  lunched,  that  you  really  were  a  vivid,  living 
personality.  There  the  dream*  ended. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mtba  R.  Suter. 


No  reader  of  the  Atlantic  will  soon  forget 
Madame  Ponafidine,  and  many  have  in- 
quired of  her  fate.  We  have  long  feared  for 
it,  and  tliis  letter  (dated  February  12,  IMO) 
from  a  lady  with  the  American  Missions  in 
Turkey,  transmitted  through  the  kindness 
of  Miss  Florence  Baldwin  of  New  York, 
confirms  the  cruelty  of  our  apprehensioiD. 

Do  you  remember  my  friends  m  Russia,  the 
Ponafidines?  The  Bolsheviks  killed  two  of  the 
sons  and  put  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ponafidine  on  a  little 
place,  and  made  Mrs.  Ponafidine  work  the 
ground  for  a  living.  Mr.  Ponafidine  was  too  old 
and  ill  to  help,  llien  they  came  and  kiHed  Mr. 
Ponafidine,  and  later  killed  Mrs.  Ponafidine.  It 
seems  unWievable.  They  were  such  very  charm- 
ing people  and  were  such  good  frioids  of  mine. 
Only  one  son  escaped,  and  he  was  away.  He  is  in 
the  'White  Army,'  and  I  should  think  he  would 
feel  like  fighting  till  his  last  breath  to  stop  thb 
terrible  condition  in  Russia. 


A  WORD  TO  OSTRICH-AMERICANS 

Unwisdom,  it  seems  to  us,  dwells  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  will  not  listen  to  their 
opposites,  no  matter  how  broad  the  gulf 
between.  There  is  always  weakness  in  ig- 
norance and  a  man  is  twice  armed  who 
knows  his  adversary's  point  of  attack. 
These  commonplaces  from  the  BooIe  d 
Common  Sense  are  in  our  mind  as  we  reflect 
on  half-a-dozen  letters  sharply  rebukiiig 
the  Atlantic  for  callousness,  un-Americui- 
ism,  pro-Germanism,  and  general  outia- 
geousness  in  printing  two  recent  artides  te- 
fleeting  on  the  policies  of  the  United  States: 
one  by  a  Russian  philosopher  who,  during 
the  war,  sympathized  with  the  cause  of  tbe 
Entente,  tiie  other  by  a  well-known  GeraHB 
who,  however  extreme  certain  of  his  state- 
ments seem  to  us,  is  of  the  moderate  bokL 
The  object  of  those  papers  was,  of  coisiek 
to  bring  home  to  Americans  that  their  <nn 
point  of  view  was  not  patently  right  to  iB 
the  world,  as  the  more  self-righteous  of  m 
would  think,  and  to  make  them  realise  Ih 
existence  of  opinions  which,  however  wram 
they  may  be,  are  in  Europe  increasingly  1i^ 
lieved.  It  is  difficult  to  be  serious  vitk 
those  who  believe  that  the  AHantk  wmlA 
swallow  whole  Count  Keyserling  and  Okk 
Rohrbach,  but  that  these  men's 
are  representative  of  much  that  »  w 
believed  in  Europe  is  an  unpleumt  i 
important  fact. 
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The  delicious  flavor  of 

Baker's  Cocoa 

ongly  to  children,  because  it  is  the  natural  flavor  of  1 
cocoa  beans  without  additions.     Frequently  a  child's  tasd 
exceedingly  discriminating,  as  it  is  unspoiled. 

A  celebrated  diet  titan  SQ^: 
"Chocolate  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  it  is  < 

It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily 

and  is  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  healthl 
prolong  life.  It  agrees  with  mothers  who  nurse  their  ( 

booklet  of  Choice  ^cipes  sent  free. 

WALTER  BAKER  Qc  CO.  LTD. 
Esublished  1780^ ^^a^_VijM^^^prchcst€ 
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1920 

the  busiest 
year  in  his  life 
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MODERNIZE  THE  OLD  HOME 
WITH  MODERN  OAK  FLOORS 

You  can  hunt  tKrou^  scores  of  new  houses  and  not  find  one 
without  handsome,  "dustless"  shining  OAK  floors.  You  know  this, 
and  it  probably  adds  to  your  dissatisfaction  with  the  floors  in  the 
old  home  if  they  are  not  oak. 

Know,  then,  this  pleasant  fact  also !  You  can  have  modem,  housework- 
saving  oak  floors  laid  rifeht  over  your  old  floors  at  a  cost  including 
finishing  below  what  new  carpets  would  cost. 

Oak  floors  are  often  found  in  such  costly  surrounding  that  few  imagine 
how  little  they  cost  Call  in  the  carpenter  and  ask  for  a  figure  on  every 
room.     You'll  be  astonished — and  felad. 

The  Book  of  Oak  Floors 

is  a  very  new  and  handsome  brochure  which  tells  the  whole  story.  We 
shaZZ  be  happy  to  send  it  if  you  will  ask  for  it,  (It  tells  how  to  make  a 
200%  to  500%  investment  in  oak  floors  for  an  old  apartment  building,  too.) 

!C  FLOORING  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1013  Ashland  Block  Digitized  byX^OOglt 
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SEND  lb*  foUowiai  D^  LMtar.  t«l>)Mt  to  tb*  wtm 


iMiy  Bixlldlng^ 
Settle.  WMhlagtoiu 


Eov  long  baalMM  will  oontiaiM  At  Mgh  tld«  In  thit  ootatry  no  on*  know** 
■ftjorlty  of  B«n  will  ^  on  ttaot^tlofolj  naovBlng  It  will  eontlnat 
indofinitoly*        Tho  thoughtftd  few  aro  toiging  thia  opportunity  to  pl«e« 
thwiilTtt  In  pooitlons  to  tooiiro  that  no  Obnngo  oan  affoot  this*      In 
tbo  oarlj  Bontha  of  1920  tboy  will  aak  thoDaalTaa  thla  qnaationt    *Kh*n 
tha  tooslnaaa  tida  raoadaa  will  I  ta  ona  of  tlia  nan  who  baa  nada  hlaaalf 
l^lapanaablat**    '     Whathar  thay  raallsa  It  or  not  this  yaar  will  nark 
tha  turning  point  for  thonaanda  of  man  in  Anarioa.        It  ia  yonr  priTilaga 
to  h*lp-th«a  raalisa  it  in  tima* 

Alazandar  Haailton  Inatitata 


Detp  ^1$  ID^age  t^  s^1|ould  ^^  to]^ 


N  Buffalo,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  busi- 
ness man  said: 
"The  Presidents  of 
ive  different  companies 
jave  asked  me  recently 
vhere  they  can  find  men  for 
mportant  executive  posi- 
ions ;  and  every  one  of  them 
s  still  looking. 

In  New  ^'ork,  the  Vice- 
president  of  a  twelve  million 
lollar  company  remarked, 
II  private  conversation,  that 
le  had  four  high-salaried 
'ffices  in  his  organization  to 
II  and  could  not  find  men 
quipped  to  fill  them. 

A  message  for  you 

f'hc  New  Year's  telegram  rcpro 
uced  above  is  addressed  to  thr 
rpresenutives  of  the  Alexander 
lainnton  Institute  thruout  the 
Duntr>';  it  should  be  addressed  to 
very    business   man   in   America. 

1920  is  here.  It  offers  high  wages 
■y  common  labor,  and  a  slightly 
icreased    salary    to    the    depart- 


liui  to  the  man  wlio  has  trained 
himself  to  handle  larger  responsi- 
bilities it  offers  an  opportunity  that 
may  not  come  again  in  a  lifetime. 

This  New  Year's  message  is  pub- 
lished not  to  give  further  facts 
about  the  Alexander  Hamilton  In- 
stitute. Those  facts  are  familiar  to 
\ou. 

You  know  that  it  has  only  one 
Course;  and  that  Course  embodies 
the  experience  of  the  best  men  in 
modem  business  —  the  same  sort 
of  experience  that  you  might  gain 
if  \ou  were  to  move  from  depart- 
ment to  department  and  serve 
directly  under  those  men. 

Not  fads  but  a  moment 
of  decision 

You  know  that  its  Advisory 
Council  consists  of  leaders  in  edu- 
cation and  business. 

^'ou  knou  that  more  than  110,- 
(XX)  men  have  tested  this  trainini: 
in  their  own  careers  and  testify  lo 
its  \aluc. 

Start  this  important  year 
by  reading  this  book 

Before  another  da>    passes  >(mi 


You  should  devote  at  least  cue 
evening  to  analyzing  your  busines.^ 
assets,  to  asking  yourself:  "Where 
am  I  going  to  be  in  business  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1920.^  And  at  the 
end  of  1925.^  .And  ten  years  from 
now.^" 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute has  a  lk>-page  book  that  has 
helped  thousands  of  men  to  think 
clearly  in  answer  to  those  question*;. 
It  is  called  '*  Forging  Ahead  in  Bus- 
iness"; it  tells  in  detail  what  the 
Modern  Business  Course  and  Ser\  - 
ice  is,  and  what  it  has  done  for  men 
in  positions  similar  to  yours.  There 
is  a  copy  for  every  thoughtful  man; 
send  for  your  copy  now.  It  will 
be  sent  without  any  obligation  to 
you. 

Alexander  Himilton  Institute 

271  Asltr  Phct      N«w  Y«rli  Cky 

Send  iiip  without  obligation. 
Forginu  .\head  in  Business  " 
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Portraits  of  American  Women. 

By   Gamauel   Bradford.     Boston   and   New 

York:   Houghton    Mifliin    Company.     1919. 

8vo.  x-f276pp.  Illustrated.  $2.50. 

A  PORTRAIT  by  Bradford  is  coming  to  have  as 
distinctive  a  connotation  as  a  portrait  by  Sargent. 
That  the  superficies  of  medium  and  method,  as 
well  as  the  underlying  psychological  bias,  of  the 
two  masters  differs  radically,  does  but  strengthen 
the  analogy.  Sargent  unveils  souls;  Bradford  re- 
veals them  —  a  more  modest  verb.  But  for  both 
the  soul's  the  thing. 

In  this  new  group  of  portraits,  the  spiritual 
values  are  very  high.  One  gets  from  them  a  fresh 
confidence  in  the  intellectual  dignity  of  American 
women  and  in  the  artist's  ideal  of  womanhood, 
American  or  other.  All  are  women  of  mind  and 
conscience.  Seven  of  the  eight  portraits  are  of 
New  Engknd  women,  because,  as  Mr.  Bradford 
tells  us, '  material  affecting  the  lives  of  New  Eng- 
land women  was  most  readily  accessible  to  me.' 
Four  are  married:  one,  Abigail  Adams,  i.s  por- 
trayed as  the  Wife.  Three  are  writers  of  prose; 
two  have  administrative  and  organizing  ability 
of  a  high  order;  one  is  a  scholar,  one  a  poet. 

As  we  do  not  go  to  portraits  for  summaries  of 
biographical  details,  rimmSs  of  achievement,  or 
even  lists  of  features,  we  need  not  look  for  these 
things  in  Mr.  Bradford,  except  implicitly.  Emily 
Dickinson's  white  dress  is  there. and  Mrs.  Stowe's 
curls.  Mary  Lyon's  Mount  Holyoke  is  there,  im- 
plicit. But  Mr.  Bradford  is  never  betrayed  into 
giving  us  a  genre  picture,  or  a  domestic  interior; 
though  sometimes,  as  in  Miss  Alcott,  he  indicates 
the  family  group  in  the  background.  He  is  con- 
cerned first  and  last  with  character. 

To  call  so  lucid  and  tranquil  a  stylist  Mere- 
dithian  in  his  interpretation  of  women  is  to  risk 
confusion;  yet  Meredithian  Mr.  Bradford  un- 
doubtedly is  in  spirit,  in  the  camaraderie  of  his 
approach,  the  instinctive  respectfulness  of  his 
analysis,  the  generous  thoroughness  of  his  criti- 
cism. Even  where  the  fastidious  temper  of  his 
disapproval  breaks  through  his  customary  re- 
serves of  manner  once  or  twice  in  the  delineation 
of  Frances  Willard,  he  is  antipathetic  to  the  in- 
dividual rather  than  to  the  woman.  Elsewhere,  as 
when  he  limns  the  egotism  of  Margaret  Fuller  in 
frank  outline,  or  sets  the  preacher's  halo  on  Mrs. 
Stowe's  curls,  his  critical  estimate  is  singularly 
free  from  personal  distaste. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  artist  may  not  have 
'^ia  favorites;  though  concerning  the  preferences 


of  dne  so  conscientious  and  reticent  as  Mr.  Brad- 
ford it  is  as  well  to  think  twice  before  hazarding 
a  guess.  That  he  likes  and  respects  almost  all 
these  women  is  a  safe  generalization,  and  that  be 
heartily  admires  and  approves  Abigail  Adams,  — 
and  Mary  Lyon  only  less,  —  no  one  who  reads 
carefully  will  question.  But  there  are  two  whom 
he  loves:  the  scholar  and  the  poet.  In  the 
portraits  of  Mrs.  Ripley  and  Emily  Dickinson, 
skeptic  and  mystic,  fine  fragile  flowers  of  Nci** 
England,  there  is  an  understanding  touch,  a  ten- 
derness of  atmosphere,  a  sympatheticdepth,  lack- 
ing in  all  the  rest.  These  are  the  masterpieces  of 
a  distinguished  collection.  F.  C. 

Mr.  Punch's  History  of  the  Great  War. 

New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  1919. 

Large  8vo,  xvi  +304  pp.  Profusely  illustrated 

by  reproductions  of  cartoons.    $4.00. 

If  there  is  another  medal  to  be  bestoweil  for 
gallant  service  in  the  Great  War,  we  respectfully 
urge  Mr.  Punch's  claims.  Who  else  in  England 
kept  his  courage  high  with  so  equable  a  temper.^ 
Who  else,  from  first  to  last,  saw  but  one  possible 
consummation?  Who  else  kept  so  near  to  the 
central  current  of  right-minded  feeling,  and 
laughed  through  the  hell  of  it,  with  just  the 
touch  of  bravado  which  is  the  noblest  gesture  of 
the  comic  spirit.'*  *Will  you  take  your  bath,  sir, 
before  or  after  haction.^ '  asks  the  steward,  as 
the  officer  paces  the  cleared  deck.  'Tliese  stock- 
ings are  not  pairs,'  says  the  dear  old  lady,  urged 
to  hurry  downstairs  before  the  raid  beginc. 
'Thank  ye,  ma'am,  thank  ye,  I  can  .see  beautiM 
from  here,'  chirrups  the  maid  at  the  garret  wi»- 
dow,  when  her  mistress  invites  her  to  join  the 
family  party  in  the  cellar  on  a  similar  occasion. 

And  as  with  small  things,  so  with  great.  No 
speech  from  the  Treasury  bench  struck  the  high 
note  of  the  war  so  quickly  as  Townsend's  glorious 
cartoon,  *  Bravo,  Belgium! '  in  those  terrific  days 
of  that  first  August,  applauding  the  boybh  hero 
blocking  the  pathway  of  the  threatening  bully. 
There  is  no  other  tribute  so  adequate  to  the 
honor  of  the  British  Navy  as  Partridge's  picture 
of  Britannia  spurring  her  war-horse  into  the 
breakers,  while  the  sea-gulls  whirl  and  scream 
about  her  olive-err  wned  trident. 

To  American  readers  the  whole  story  of  their 
wuntry's  bewilderment  —  her  pause,  her  reso- 
lution, and  then  the  swoop  of  the  Eagle  from  the 
West  -  is  told  in  half-a-dozen  pictures,  bringiiig 
back  the  thrillimr  years  in  as  many 
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Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Children 

Roosevelt   said:  **I  would  rather  have  this  book  pub- 
lished than  anything  that  has  ever  been  written  about  me." 

"The  sensation  of  the  hour;  there  is 
nothing  else  like  it  in  the  English  lan- 
guage."—M  y.  HerM. 

"  The  reader  will  lay  down  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's letters  to  his  children  with  a 
knowledge  that  he  has  been  privileged  to  have  had  in 
his  hands  a  great  biographical  document.  We  do 
not  think  its  like  can  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature."— rAe  Outlook. 

Ediitd  by  Joseph  BtK^fin  Bhhop.     lUvatrtdtd  with  ^'picture 
leliers."  $2.00 


Fnm  one  o/  tht  " picture  ieUers." 

Law  and  the  Family 

By  Robert  Grant 

Judg€  of  Prttbtitm  Court,  BoMton 

Judge  Grant  has  written  clearly  and 
tellingly  in  this  extremely  interesting  and 
non-technical  book  of  the  infelicities,  the 
legal  complications  and  the  tragedies  of 
domestic  relations  spread  before  ^him  by 
actual  cases  and  actual  people.         $1.50 

War  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 

By  Kennit  Roosevelt 

"PuU  of  intimate 
glimpses  of  famous  men 
like  Generals  Maude  and 
Allenby.  .  .  .  Crammed 
with  anecdotes  rich  in 
human  interest.'* — Ntw 
York.  Times. 

lUusiraied,    $1.60 


My  Italian  Year 

By  Joseph  Collins 

"  There  has  been  no  book  on  Italy  and 
the  Italians  for  a  long  while  that  is  at  once 
so  intimate  and  revealing,  and  so  saturated 
with  the  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
the  complex  temperament  and  traits  of 
this  Latin  nation  imder  the  influence  of  a 
great  tradition  which  is  shocked  and  shat- 
tered by  war  .  .  .  The  book  has  the  charm 
of  personality.*' — Boston  Transcript     $2.50 

The  Army  Behind 
the  Army 

By  E.  Alexander  Powell 

The  incredible  story  o£  how  American 
brains  and  ingenuity  business-managed  the 
war,  inventing  ordnance,  supplying  food 
and  munitions,  etc.  A  truly  fascinating 
story  based  on  the  confidential  records  of 
the  War  Department.      lUusiraied.    $4.00 


American  Painting  and 
Its  Tradition 

By  John  C.  Van  Dyke 

At  once  a  critical  estimate  and  a  delight- 
fully personal  narrative  of  the  greatest 
American  painters  of  the  last  quarter 
century  by  this  great  art  critic. 

24  Illusiraiions.     $2.50 


^ 


A  Pilgrim  in  Palestine 

By  John  Finley 

A  record  of  days  and  nights  afoot  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

'*  The  finest  thing  of  its  kind  the  last  decade  has 
produced,"  says  one  critic.  lUusird^,    $2.00 


The  American  Front 

By  Ernest  Peixotto 

Official  ArtiMt  of  thm  A.  E.  F. 

Profusely  illustrated. 


$3.50 
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And  the  record  of  the  llohenzollem  crew  b  there 
graven  an  historj*  will  grave  it.  to  that  last  dread- 
ful vision  of  William  seated  in  spirit  a  I  Versailles, 
while  the  mighty  ghosts  of  hw  grandfather,  Bis- 
marck, and  Moltke  tragically  pai-e  the  corridor. 

To  many  the  Prologue  of  the  IwMik,  with  the 
prophetic  cartoons  of  *70,  even  of  '04.  will  l)e  its 
most  striking  pages.  Mr.  Pimch  is  pn>phet,  as 
well  as  historian. 

Nothing  could  l>e  so  good  as  the  pictures,  hut 
the  letter-press  is  adequate  and  tells  the  story  of 
England's  spirit  better  than  a  longer  history; 
while  sprinkled  through  the  volume  are  verses 
Tom  Taylor  would  not  be  ashamed  of.  The  l)ook, 
like  the  war,  ends  on  the  heroic  note. 

Children  of  one  dear  land  and  e\  ery  sea. 
At  last  fulfilment  comes  -  -  the  night  is  o'er; 

Now,  as  at  Samothrace,  swift  Victory 
\Valk.s  wingM  on  the  shore; 

And  Kngland.  deathless  Mother  of  the  dead, 

(iathers.  with  lifted  eyes  and  unlM)we<l  heuji. 
Her  silent  sons  into  her  arms  once  more. 

Altogether,  a  necessary  book.  E.  S. 

JuROEN:  A  Comedy  or  Jitstick. 

By  Jamk^  Branch  Cabell.  New  York:  Robert 
M.  McBride  &  Co.  1919.  l«mo.  308  pp.  $<.00. 
The  laughter  of  Mr.  Cal)ell  in  Jurgen  has  a 
twofold  difference  in  degree,  though  none  in  kind, 
from  any  that  has  been  heanl  in  the  .same  quar- 
ter. In  his  doxen  books  Mr.  Caliell  has  loosed  no 
small  amount  of  laughter  at  and  with  hunmnity; 
but  it  has  never  lieen  quite  so  light  in  tone,  and 
never  quite  so  deep  in  meaning.  In  mere  sountl, 
it  is  gay  to  irresponsitiility;  the  inflection  makes 
one  try  to  imagine  what  a  Milesian  tale  would  lie. 
retold  at  leisurely  length  by  ilal>elais.  Never  was 
a  merrier  crackling  of  throne  (if  the  metaphor  be 
not  disqualified  by  its  ambushed  suggestion  of 
pot-boiling).  And  yet  the  sources  of  this  mirth  lie 
deeper  than  the  multitude  of  portentous  and  ven- 
erable illusions  we  dail>*  take  for  realities  and 
suppose  ours*»|ves  to  live  by.  It  springs  up  from 
a  region  l^eneath  all  the  ."^ntiments,  all  the  de- 
spairs, and  i>enet rates  all  truisnis  to  the  core  of 
truth.  It  is  the  cosmic  laughter  of  the  universe 
at  the  expense  of  man's  limitations,  turned  by 
art  into  human  laughter  of  man  learning  to 
comprehend  the  aKsurdity  of  his  own  limitations. 
The  author  has  the  same  indubitable  right  that 
Meretlith  had,  to  i<lentify  his  achievement  with 
the  prof oundest  meaning  oi  the  word  *  comedy-.* 
Jun/fH  IS.  the  tale  of  a  fat,  middle-aged,  respect- 
al>l\'  married  pawnbn>ker  of  Poictesme,  to  whom 
befell  a  ^tequeuce  of  most  strange  ad\'eiitures,  be- 
ginning *  just  after  sunset  upon  \Va}purga*s  Eve, 
when  almost  an>*thing  is  rather  more  than  Iikel\- 
to  happen.'  From  ancient  Mother  Sereda.  pa- 
looess  of  the  middle  da>*  oC  the  week  he  borrows 


a  certain  Wednes<Uy  of  his  twenty-first  \-ear, 
and  relives  it  with  extravagant  variations.  Brief- 
ly panoplied  in  his  last  youth,  he  then  exists  for 
one  crowded  year  as  the  da.shing  Hud  romantic 
figure  of  his  own  earlier  dreams.  He  visits  Heav- 
en and  Hell  and  many  a  queer  region  lietween, 
including  Cwaigne,  *  wherein  is  the  liedchannber 
of  Time';  wherein  also  he  liecomes,  by  a  <MiriotL« 
phallic  ceremony,  the  bridegroom  of  Analtis.  it> 
queen.  And  on  his  journeyings  he  has  many  a 
strange  encounter  with  his  old  lost  loves,  as  well 
as  with  ladies  of  myth  and  fable.  But  the  se- 
quence leads  him  inexorably  back  in  the  end  lo 
the  fat,  middle-aged,  respectably  married  pawn- 
broker; and  he  concludes,  as  sensible  folk  do 
after  a  glimpse  of  supernal,  lawless  beauty  \\b< 
made  them  for  an  instant  forget  themselves,  that 
he  has  l)een  the  victim  of  a  fantastic  dream. 

Just  as  a  tale,  Jurgen  Is  l)eyond  the  praise 
that  one  knows  how  to  contrive  for  its  qualities 
of  fineness  and  tlexterity,  raciuess  and  inortlinate 
wit.  But  there  is  more.  Cnderlying  the  tale,  xnd 
in  no  wise  interfering  with  it,  there  mn»  an  im- 
plicit allegory  of  man's  eternal  «earch  for  some 
fulfillment  in  life  of  that  instinct  of  justice  and 
rea.son  which  he  finds  written  clearly  enough  in 
his  own  heart.  Discovering  tliat  fulfillment  no- 
where save  in  his  dreams,  man  settles  down  Mt 
length  to  a  working  compromise  between  the  ro- 
mantic, rebellious,  art-making  impulses  in  him- 
self (the  shirt  of  Nessus  which  Jurgen  wears 
throughout)  'and  the  oppasite  instinct  of  cou- 
formity  to  how  things  are  and  to  what  Is  expe<*te«l 
of  him  (the  shadow  of  Mother  Sereda  which  liogs 
him  at  every  step,  .so  that  he  Is  tndy  himseK  only 
in  the  dark).  He  who  has  clutche*!  at  the  stars 
in  their  orbits  makes  hiuLself  at  the  last  well  c'on- 
tent  lo  grub  among  earthworms  in  the  garden. 

This  liook  is  a  comedy  of  that  sad  ultimate  wis- 
dom whereby  each  of  us  rol«  life  of  its  power  to 
hurt  us  through  ravaging  our  illu.sions.  Jur^n  i^c, 
in  fine,  Ever^nuin,  a  creature  who  saves  himsdf 
from  madness  by  wholesomely  setting  up  his  o^  ii 
limitat ions  as  the  ordaine<l  standard  of  excel len<Y. 

Here,  as  elsewhere.  Mr.  Caliell  holds  himself 
up  to  his  own  rather  austere  criterion  of  succe**. 
He  is  content  vi-ith  nothing  less  than  inctea^sing 
the  lumiber  of  rereadable  books.  W.  F. 

Russia  in  I9I9. 

By    Arthur    R.vn8ome.     New  Yoik:    B.    W. 
Huebsch.     1919.     12mo.  xii-f232  pp.    $1,50. 

The  Russian  Penduldm. 

By  Arthur  Btllabd.    New  Yoik:  The  Mac- 

miOan  Co.  1919.  ISmo,  xvi-)-256  pp.  $^JOfK 

Thb»e  two  books,  both  siDceie,  weA-wnttcn, 

aiki  informing.  wiU  be  found  atwth  while  bgr  aft 

studentzi  of  Russian  affairs.     Mr.  Baaaom^m 
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THE  THREE  MULLA  MULGARS     OUR  WAR  WITH  GERMANY 


By  Walter  de  la  Mare 

'*A  work  unexcelled  in  its  class  —  if  indeed  it  is 
not  a  class  all  alone  ...  it  ranks  with  the  few 
children's  classics  in  the  English  language."- 
Llewellyn  Jones  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
Profusely  illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white 
by  Dorothy  P.  Lathrop.     33.50. 

MADAME   BOVARY 


mances. 

The  Chicago  Tribune. 


Really    hne   edi- 
tions    of     these 

world-famous  ro- 

Introductions  by  Burton  Rascoe  of 


MANON   LESCAUT 


33.00  each. 


Poetry  and  Drama 

MORE   TRANSLATIONS   FROM 

THE   CHINESE 

By  Arthur  Waley 

Sixty-eight  pieces,  fifty-five  of  which  have  never 

before  been  translated  into  English.  Uniform  with 

.4  Hundred  and  Seventy  Chinese  Poems.     $2,00. 

A   WOMAN   OF  THIRTY 

By  Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert 
**A  music  of  great  charm  and  subtlety,"  says 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  **and  a  marked  originality 
in  thought  and  imagery.  This  book  will  sing  its 
way  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  wish  to  know 
the  best  of  the  new  modes."     31.50. 

SCEPTICISMS  By  Conrad  A iken 

Critical  apperceptions  of  the  modern  poets  and 
poetr>'.  Among  the  poets  whose  works  are  dis- 
cussed are  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  J.  G.  Fletcher, 
.\my  Lowell,  Carl  Sandburg,  John  Masefield, 
Robert  Nichols,  Joyce  Kilmer  and  \\'a!ter  dc 
la  Marc.     32.00. 

THE   INWARD   LIGHT 

By  Allan  Davis  and  Anna  R.  Stratum, 

A  powerful  drama  of  Quaker  life.    Introduction 

by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton.     3L35. 

Art 

TWENTY  DRAWINGS 

By  KahlU  Gihran 

A  collection  of  the  best  drawings  of  the  great 
Syrian  painter-poet,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  figures  of  the  day  —  the  man  whom 
Rodin  called  '*the  William  Blake  of  the  twentieth 
century.'*     Frontispiece  in  f till  colore.     $}S0. 


By  John  Spencer  Basseit 
A  complete  story  —  up  to  the  treaty  of  peace  — 
of  our  part  in  the  great  war,  told  by  the  Professor 
of  American    History  at   Smith   College.     With 
eight  maps.     iU.OO. 

BOLSHEVIK    RUSSIA 
By  Etienne  Antonelli 

Traiifilatt'd  by  ( 'buries  Carroll 

First  published  in  France,  this  book  has  had  a 
tremendous  success.  A  fair  impartial  view  of  the 
whole  Russian  situation;  it  gives  the  facts,  sta- 
tistics, and  documents;  presents  fairly  and  lucidly 
just  the  information  that  the  American  needs 
and  has  not  been  able  to  get.     32.00. 

THE   PLOT  AGAINST  MEXICO 

By  L.  J.  deBckker 

\r\  expose  of  an  imminent  capitalistic  plot  which 
would  plunge  us  into  a  Mexican  war  in  the  inter- 
est of  American  oil  investments.  The  immedi- 
ate importance  of  this  book  to  all  Americans 
need  hardly  be  urged;  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  author  is  a  trained  observer  and  authen- 
ticates his  facts  throughout.     Illustrated.    32.00. 

DEMOCRACY  AND 
GOVERNMENT  By  Samuel  Peterson 
A  study  (with  especial  reference  to  the  United 
States)  of  two  questions:  first,  in  whom  should 
the  ruling  power  of  the  state  properly  reside;  and 
second,  how  is  the  government  to  be  made  most 
responsive  to  their  will.  Complete,  detailed  suk- 
gestions  arc  made  which  would  reform  our  system 
of  government  from  its  fundamentals.     32.00. 


Biography 


THE  LIFE  OF    FRANCIS   PLACE 


(1771-1854) 


By  Graham  U'alla.s 


*'\t  is  an  illuminating,  interesting  and  timely 
book,  and  one  far  better  worth  reading  in  these 
mysterious  and  clouded  days,  than  any  of  the 
lives  of  the  Prime  Ministers,  Lord  Chancellors, 
and  Archbishops  who  'flourished'  during  llic 
same  period.  ...  It  is,  happily  impossible  in  a 
short  review  to  epitomize  the  energies  of  this 
indefatigable  man.  That  Mr.  Wallas  has  been 
able  to  do  it  within  the  compass  of  four  hundred 
pages  is  a  remarkable  feat  of  authorship." — 
London  Nation,     33.50. 
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ABOUT  JOSEPH   nURGESHEIMER'S   BOOKS: 

%  LiyUA  CONDON .  Just  published.  "  Reveals  anothtr  phase  of  his  surprising  pauer  as  a  naeitst." — A'.  }'. 
World,  f  MOUNTAIN  BLOOD,  a  nocd  of  the  Virginia  Mountains  today,  and  THE  At  K  AXTflONY,  a 
romance  of  young  passion,  hare  been  reissued  in  revised  editions.  Q  A  hook  of  stven  fine  short  stories  is  THE 
HAPPY  END.  Then  there  are  JAVA  HEAD,  a  novd  of  old  Salem,  and  THE  THREE  BE  \CK  P/-:XVV>. 
of  the  three  dark  men  of  the  Penny  family  and  the  women  thfv  lovrd:  and  GOLD  A  ND  f  RON,  three  vivid  short  novrb. 


ALFRED  A.  KNOPF,  220  West  Forty-Second  Street,  NEW  ^'ORK 
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book  is  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Repub- 
lic by  a  sympathetic  man  of  letters  of  liberal  ten- 
dencies; Mr.  Bullard's  is  that  of  an  exceedingly 
careful  and  unbiased  observer,  to  whom  historical 
accuracy  is  the  matter  of  chief  concern.  One  is 
an  impressionistic  picture  of  a  great  social  experi- 
ment; the  other  a  history,  not  only  of  the  experi- 
ment itself,  but  also*  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it. 

A  student  of  matters  Russian  for  a  great  many 
years,  a  privileged  witness  of  the  struggle  of  1905, 
there  are  few  publicists  to-day  who  can  write  of 
the  Russian  m^l^e  with  Mr.  Bullard's  authority. 
The  Rwfsian  Pendulum  is  thus  the  work  of  no 
casual  visitor,  but  of  one  with  wide  knowledge 
of  Russian  history  and  diplomacy,  local  and 
provincial  law  and  custom,  and  the  Russian  mind 
and  temperament.  Political  parties  of  the  old 
regime,  the  co5perative  societies,  Lenine's  for- 
eign polic>',  the  rise  and  fall  of  Kerensk^',  the 
various  present  -Siberian  governments,  the  con- 
nection of  the  Bolsheviki  with  the  Oermans  — 
these  are  some  of  the  topics  di.scussed. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Bullard's  greatest  service,  how- 
ever, is  his  presentation  of  Bolshevism  as  some- 
thing peculiarly  and  intensely  Russian,  a  system, 
an  ethic,  which  belongs,  not  on  the  world,  but  on 
the  Russian  stage.  Born  of  the  Eastern  mind,  it 
appears  as  a  creed  to  which  only  a  passive  and 
fatalistic  people,  long  enslaved,  could  possibly 
submit.  Mr.  Bullard.  too,  throws  real  light  on 
the  question  how  the  Bolsheviki  got  into  the 
saddle.  Alone  in  a  revolutionary-  milieu  of  end- 
less talk  and  vague  romantic  a.spiration,  the  Bol- 
sheviki appear  to  have  had  definite  aims;  alone 
they  offered  a  talkcfl-to-death  |M)puIation  a  com- 
plete and  fero<*iously  logical  .scheme.  Real i.stic,  un- 
scrupulous, opportunist,  and  merciless,  they  have 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  great  empire  to  their  will. 

So  solid,  informing,  and  scrupulously  fair  is 
Mr.  Bullard's  study,  that  Mr.  Ransome's  suffers 
by  comparison.  To  negle<'t  it,  however,  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  an  act-ounl  that  is  very 
much  worth  while.  The  mild  prejudice  in  favor 
of  the  Bolsheviki  which  it  displays  ouj^t  to 
stand  in  its  favor,  for  the  world,  to  Ik*  jitsl, 
must  have  an  ear  for  the  defendant's  (counsel. 
Mr.  Ransome  tells  us  that  he  could  think  of 
no  one  of  Lenine's  calibre  'who  possessed  his 
joyous  temperament.'  and  yielding  a  little  to 
sentiment,  pictures  tor  us,  *this  little  bald-head- 
ed man  .  .  .  every  one  ot  his  wrinkles  a  \%Tinkle 
of  laughter.'  Yet  if  Mr.  Ransome's  own  testi- 
mony is  to  be  credited,  there  is  little  to  laugh  at 
in  the  Russia  of  this  laughing  man.  The  l>ook  is 
a  picture  of  a  cold  and  hungry  chaos,  through 
which  human  beings  move  hopeless  and  bewil- 
dered. As  a  fnendly  critic's  view  of  Bolshevist 
Russia,  it  is  well  worth  reading.  Mr.  Bullard's 
study,  however,  is  quite  the  best  thing  of  its 
■  'nd  which  has  come  to  hand.  H.  B.  B. 


The  Tunnel. 

By  Dorothy  Richardson.   New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf.    1919.    12mo.    $«.00. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Beresford,  in  his  brief  introduction 
to  the  first  volume  of  Pilgrimage  (of  which  the 
present  work  is  the  fourth  volume),  some  four 
years  ago,  expressed  his  own  discovery  in  Miss 
Richardson's  work  of  *a  peculiar  difference  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  mark  of  a  new  form  in  fiction.' 
The  peculiar  quality  which  he  found  and  de- 
scribed is  one  which  abolishes  the  ordinary  tra- 
ditional distinctions  of  objective  and  subjec- 
tive, realistic  and  romantic.  Miriam  Henderson, 
whose  groping  pilgrimage  through  life  we  trace 
from  its  eighteenth  year  to  its  twenty-first,  is 
neither  *a  keen  observer'  nor  *  blind  creature  feel- 
ing her  way  with  sensitive  fingers  and  reading  the 
unseen  by  the  emotions  of  her  mind.'  Rather, 
she  is  *one  with  life';  Miss  Richardson  *has  taken 
the  final  plunge,'  *gone  head  under  and  become  a 
very  part  of  the  human  element  she  has  described.' 

As  a  more  recent  critic  has  intinuited,  we  have 
for  the  first  time,  in  Pilgrimage,  a  novel  without 
the  novelist.  The  consciousness  of  the  writer  is 
not  decipherably  present  at  all,  even  as  a  style; 
the  author's  whole  affair  begins  and  ends  in  the 
presentation,  with  a  unique  and  startling  imme- 
diacy, of  the  consciousness  of  her  cliief  character. 
In  Pointed  Roofs  we  follow  Miriam  through  her 
year  as  teacher  of  English  in  a  girls'  boarding- 
school  in  Germany.  In  Backwater  and  Honnf- 
romb  we  see  her  as  governess  in  two  different 
types  of  English  family.  Now,  in  The  Tunnel,  she 
frankly  gives  up  impoverishe<l  gentility  for  still 
more  impoverished  freedom,  becoming  ;«e<"retary 
and  bookkeeper  to  a  London  dental  etftablish- 
ment  at  a  pound  a  week.  The  scene. shifts;  char- 
acters enter  and  drop  out;  affairs  and  relation- 
ships develop  or  disintegrate;  but  there  remains 
always,  as  the  continuum  of  the  whole,  the  tense 
and  nervous  consc'iousness  of  Miriam.  The  read- 
er's object  is  not,  as  with  Henry  James,  the  novel- 
ist's susceptibility  to  the  character:  it  Is  the 
character's  susceptibility  to  life.  Between  rfsader 
and  character  there  is  no  intervening  medium. 
A  veil  is  torn  down.  Everything  is  *as  dose  and 
bright  as  the  texture  of  everybody's  every  day.' 

The  unique  fruitful ness  of  Miss  Richardson's 
work  springs  from  its  union  of  extreme  sensibility 
with  extreme  discrimination.  There  is  no  mefe 
emotionalism,  for  all  the  emotional  reactions  of 
Miriam  are  surcharged  with  intellectual  compre- 
hension. The  process  is  more  than  a  little  sug- 
gestive of  post-impressionism  and  of  the  most 
skilful  work  of  the  imagists.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  cult  })ehind  it,  and  no  elaborated  rationale. 
Its  mainsprings  are,  first,  the  immemorial  urge  to 
expression,  and,  after  that,  a  uniquely  responaive 
sense  of  the  livingness  of  life.  W,  F. 
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William  Dc  Morgan's  I- —  — "^ 


THE  OLD 
MADHOUSE 


Christmas  is  an  opportunity  to 

give  a  friend  who  likes  a  really 

good  book,  The  Old  Madhouse. 

The  "Atlantic  Monthly"  says  of 

Dc  Morgan:  "No  English  writer 

in  this  century  has  done  so  much 

to  take  the  novel  away  from  dilettanti  and 

give  it  back   to  the  public."  $1.90  net 


Romain  Rolland*s 

COLAS 
BREUGNON, 

BURGUNDIAN 

Utterly  different  in  treatment 
from  the  celebrated  Jean  Chris- 
tophe,  this  novel  is  equally  a  work 
of  art.  It  affords  the  discerning, 
according  to  "The  Review," 
"  Seven  or  eight  hours  of  delight." 
It  is  one  of  the  few  books  one  can  turn  to  as 
being  worthy  of  Christmas  giving.   $1 .75  net 


Norwocxi  Young's 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT 

New  facts,  from  sources  hitherto  unavailable,  reveal  Frederick's  inadequacy  as  a 
soldier  and  point  out  clearly  that  the  successes  that  secured  him  the  appellation 
"Great"  were  the  triumphs  of  the  spirit  of  evil.  Whether  you  have  read  Carlyle's 
version  or  not,  you  will  find  this  estimate  of  unusual  interest .    Just  published. 

$2.50  net 

Lord  Chamwood's 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

The  life  that  "  The  Nation  "  said  was  "  bound  to  take  first  place  in  the  literature  of 
Lincoln  and  in  many  respects  the  best  of  the  biographies  "  formed  the  chief  source 
for  Drinkwater's  famous  play.  Its  attractive  appearance  adds  to  its  charm  as  a 
tasteful  Christmas  gift.  $2.50  net 

Robert  Frost's 

NORTH  OF  BOSTON 

James  Ormsbee  Chapin  has  provided  fifteen  exquisite  illustrations  for  this  special 
edition.  These  drawings  were  made  while  the  artist  was  visiting  the  poet,  and  have 
the  latter*s  warm  approval.  The  drawings  are  interpretations  of  some  mood  or  epi- 
sode in  a  poem  rather  than  conventional  illustrations  of  the  poems  on  the  book  as 
a  whole.  A  volume  of  verse  is  always  a  gracious  gift  and,  with  these  drawings  and 
a  distinctive  binding,  this  edition  of  "  North  of  Boston  "  possesses  enhanced  charm. 

$6.00  net 

Henry  Edward  Krehbiel's 

MORE  CHAPTERS  OF  OPERA 

For  the  lover  of  music,  especially  of  opera,  there  is  a  continuation  of  "Chapters  of 
Opera"  by  this  Dean  of  American  music  critics.  Vivid  chronicles  of  the  progress  of 
opera  in  this  country  for  the  past  ten  years  from  an  intimate,  authoritative  point 
of  view.  Striking  criticism,  illuminating  anecdotes,  personal  accounts  of  such 
figures  as  Oscar  Hammerstein  and  Gatti-Casazza,  reflections  on  the  duty  of 
a  critic,  translations,  etc.,  etc.  FuU  repertories,  index  and  over  70  remarkable 
illustrations.  $3.50  net 


HENRY  HOLT    AND   COMPANY 

Publishers  of  THE  UNPARTIZAN  REVIEW 
19  WEST  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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"MARSE  HENRY 


Recollections  of  Men,   Women,  and  Events 
During  Eight  Decades  of  American  History 

Henry   Watterson 

The  publication  of  Henry  Watterson's  memoirs  under  the  affectionate  soubri- 
quet by  which  he  is  known  to  thousands  is  something  of  an  event  for  Americam 
For  fifty  years,  as  editor  and  owner  of  the  Louisville  Courier -Jowrnal,  Hem^ 
Watterson's  uncompromising  Americanism,  fearlessness,  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  our  social  and  political  history,  have  made  him  equally  feared  aztd 
beloved.     In  "MARSE  HENRY'*  we  follow  him  from  the  time  he  stood  at  lir. 
coin's  elbow  during  the  inaugural  address  down  through  the  eventful  years  when 
as  a  national  figure,  he  was  intimately  associated  with  great  events  and  tht 
careers  of  politicians  and  statesmen,  from  Lincoln  and  Grant  to  Wilson.    But 
Mr.  Watterson 's  interests  have  never  been  confined  to  politics  exclusively ;  all  t^ 
famous  men  and  women  of  a  half-century  figure  in  his  recollections,  which  \« 
long  be  cherished  because  in  a  lively  and  flavorsome  way  they  commemorate  a 
brilliant  and  eventful  period  in  American  life. 

Two  volumes  boxed.     Octavo.     Net,  $10.01 

FATHER  DUFFY'S  STORY    Francis  P.  Duff 

Father  Duffy  has  told  the  most  brilliant  padre's  story  of  the  war.     Here  is  tk 
whole  history  of  the  famous  Fighting  69th  Regiment  in  dramatic  form,  set  dow 
day  by  day  just  as  things  happened.     The  beloved  Chaplain  knew  his  men, 
was  one  of  them  and  his  pages  are  literally  filled  with  their  names  and  referent 
to  brave,  touching  and  amusing  incidents.     There  is  an  historical  apF>endix  .. 
Joyce  Kilmer.  Illustrated,  Octavo,  Net,  $2J 

THE  BOOK  OF  A  NATURALIST    A  LOITERER  IN  NEW  ENGLAN 

W.  H.  Hudson 

Author  of  GREEN  MANSIONS,  «fc. 
"  Familiar  informal  tallc  on  the  little  people  of 
the  woods  and  fields  makes  up  the  matter  of 
these  papers.  Hudson^unfailingly  finds  perfect 
words  for  perfect  sense." — Chicago  NmVM, 

Svo.    Net,  $3.50 

BROOME  STREET  STRAWS 

Robert  Cortes  Holliday 

About  people  and  things,  essays  that  range 
from  Indiana  to  London,  from  books  to  board- 
ing houses,  full  of  the  delightful  flavor,  the 
original  slant  of  mind  that  sets  in  a  class  apart 
anything  by  the  author  of  WALKING  STICK 
PAPERS.  Net,  $2.00 

THIS  GIDDY  GLOBE 


Guaranteed  to  contain  more  unheard  of  infor- 

tttion  about  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants 

n  has  ever  leaked  out  since  the  parts  were 

^hed   together   at    the    Peace    Conference. 

•singly  illustrated  by  the  author.    Net,  $1 .50 


Helen  W,  Hendem 

Author  of  A  LOITERER  £N  NEW  Y<M 
The  picturesque  story  of  its  towns,  its  art 
ures  and  romances.  "Miss  Henderson  ii 
discriminating  critic,  neither  sentimental 
prosaic.*' — Boston  Herald. 

Profusely  illustrated,  Svo.     Net.  I 

PEEPS  AT  PEOPLE 

Robert  Cortes  HolBsk 

Here  is  a  book  of  people,  the  sort  one 
every  day  in  the  year  and  never  really 
Through  the  eyes  of  "America's  most 
man  of  letters/*   one   becomes   that 
thing   an   amateur   of    people.      An 
sent  at  the  romantic  comedy  of  life.   Net,  $t 

MINCE  PIE      Christopher  Mori 

Oliver  Herford     a  delectable  concoction  of  essays  by  the  ai 
of  THE  HAUNTED  BOOK  SHOP  and  SQ? 
FOR  A  LITTLE  HOUSE.   Clean,  lively,  puan 
bits  of  prose  surcharged  mth  a  full  and 
humor.  Nat, 
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HE  YOUNG  VISITERS 

eface  by  J.  M.  Barrie  DaisV  AsJlfovd 

le  year  old  Daisy's  novel  has  captured  the  hearts  of  two  continents.  A 
istariuece  of  unconscious  humor  it  is  declared  to  be  ''the  funniest  book 
the  %irorld»*'  and  bids  fair  to  rival  "Alice"  in  perennial  popularity. 

Net,  $1.00 


EREMY 


Author  of  FORTITUDE,  THE 
SECRET  CiTY,  mtc. 


Hugh  Walpole 


lREM  Y  is  a  jolly  book,"  writes  Mrs.  Gerould  in  the  Nmif  York  San. 
I  pac*  in  hope  or  fear,  we  want  to  know  what  conies  next." 


'We  are  excited ;  we  do  turn 
Net,  $1.75 


ANGEROUS  DAYS     Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

omance  of  fine  proportions,  clear- visioned,  absorbing.   It  deals  with  the  crisis  in  married  life 
en  the  inequality  of  spirit  and  mind  in  husband  and  wife  puts  them  to  the  test.         Net,  $1.60 


IRS.  MARDEN 


Robert  Hichens 


ot  since  Swinnerton  wrote  'Nocturne'  has  a  book  so  definite  and  compelling  and  simple  ap- 
tred.  Mr.  Kitchen's  theme  is  as  vital  and  at  this  time  more  absorbing  than  it  ¥fas  in  THE 
ROEN  OF  ALLAH."— CAfcogo  Tribune.  Net,  $1.75 

HE  MOON  AND  SIXPENCE 


Author  of  OF  HUMAN  BONDAGE 

is  audacious  story  of  a  genius  is  "A  new  sort  of 
CO  of  romantic  realism  I  have  ever  seen." — A. 


W.  Somerset  Maugham 


novel,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Prmu, 
V.  Weaver  in  the  Chicago  New; 


*  The  finest 
Net,  $1.75 


)N1A  MARRIED 

Stephen  McKenna 

brilliant  study  of  British  politics  and  society, 
inct  too,  for  Mr.  McKenna  carries  forward 
I  characters  of  his  earlier  book  into  complex 
I  delicate  situations."— BcMfon  Herald. 

Net,  $1.75 

iNCTUS  SPIRITUS  AND 
)MPANY        Edward  A.  Steiner 

9  author  of  THE  IMMIGRANT  TIDE  depicU 
t  clash  of  old  and  new  world  ideals  in  the  story 
a  young  Czecho-Slovak  returning  from 
lerica  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  Net,  $1.60 

DAMSEL  IN  DISTRESS 


PINK  ROSES 


Gilbert  Carman 


"Mr.  Cannan  works  close  to  life.  His  books  are 
realism  but  of  the  right  kind  —  truth  tem- 
pered by  ssrmpathetic  understanding." — Boeton 
Tranecript.  Net,  $1.75 

DAVID  BLAIZE  AND  THE 


BLUE  DOOR 


E.  F.  Benson 


Author  of  DODO,  AN  AUTUMN  SOWING,  etc. 
"The  famous  novelist  has  written  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  juvenile  of  the  season." — 
Philadelphia  Ledger.  Illustrated.   Net,  $2.00 


SIMONETTA 


Edwin  Lefevre 


There  is  white  magic  and  high  romance  in  this 
tale  of  Simonetta,  daughter  of  a  great  painter  of 
Florence.  Net,  $1.50 


Pelham  Grenville  Wodehouge    THE  SECRET  CITY 


elightfully  whimsical.  Its  sole  mission  is  to 
:ertain  and  it  does."— A^sui  York  Sun. 

Net,  $1.60 

JLLDOG  CARNEY 

W.  A.  Eraser 

succession  of  thrilling  episodes  in  the  career 
a  latter-day  Robin  Hood.**  —  Philadelphia 
Tfh  Atnmrican.  Net.  11.50 


Hugh  Walpole 

A  story  of  Petrograd  in  revolution.     "It  is  Mr. 
Walpole's  best  book."— Weu;  York  Tunes. 

Net,  $1.75 

A  WOMAN^S  MAN 

Marjorie  Patterson 

"The  strongest  and  most  daring  love  story  of  the 
n."— iVem  York  World.  Net.  $1.60 
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A  New  Book  of  the  Rarest  Distinction 

ART  AND  THE  GREAT  WAR 

BY  ALBERT  EUGENE  GALLATIN 
An  exceptionally  important  record  of  the  vital  art  of  the  war  period 

Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz,  art  editor  of  The  Tribune  says: 

**Mr.  Gallatin  has  produced  the  one  volume  which  fairly  cried  out  to  be 
made.  Nowhere  else  will  the  reader  find  precisely  what  is  offered  to  him 
here  ...  his  concise  summary  is  unique.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know 
what  America  did,  or  failed  to  do,  in  order  to  make  adequate  pictorial  records 
of  the  war;  if  he  wishes  to  know  about  our  posters,  our  military  and  marine 
camouflage  and  our  designation  targets,  or  about  the  artists  we  sent  abroad, 
this  is  the  book  to  consult.  The  efforts  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  are 
sketched  in  the  same  way;  a  certain  amount  of  French  work  is  traversed, 
and  a  place  among  the  illustrations  is  found  for  the  Netherlands  so  as  to 
make  room  for  Raemakers.  The  record  may  not  be  complete,  but  it  is  the 
completest  available,  and  in  addition  to  Mr.  Gallatin's  clear  and  modest 
text  there  is  a  positively  rich  array  of  plates  .  .  .  exactly  what  people 
want.  ...  It  is  just  the  record  that  has  been  needed." 

Superbly  illustrated  with  loo  full-page  plates,  3  of  them  in  colors. 

Size  9"  X  12".     $15^00 

The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis 

Translated  by  THOMAS  OKEY  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  30  plates  in  full  colors 
after  the  famous  paintings  by  EUGENE  BURNAXD.  An  exquisitely  harmonious  edition 
of  one  of  the  world's  immortal  books.  $15.00 

Far  Away  and  Long  Ago  By  w.  h.  hudson 

Such  a  vivid  and  alluring  picture  of  Nature's  face  in  the  Argentine  as  has  never  been  equalled, 
and  painted  by  a  man  who  "has  the  supreme  gift  of  disclosing  not  only  the  thing  he  sees. 
but  the  spirit  of  his  vision,  .  .  .  and  always  -ou  are  refreshed,  stimulated,  enlarged." — 
John  Galsworthy.  $2.50 

The  Dickens  Circle  By  j.  w.  t.  ley 

The  most  important  book  of  the  year  to  anyone  especially  interested  in  Victorian  literature. 
It  is  full  of  absorbingly  interesting  personalia.  Profusely  illustrated,  $6.00 

The  France  I  Know  By  vvinifred  Stephens 

Miss  Stephen's  opportunities  to  reach  and  gain  the  viewpoints  of  leaders  in  French  political, 
religious  and  literary  thought  are  unusual  and  from  them  she  has  created  a  rare  interpreta- 
tion of  the  country.  Illustrated,  $4.00 

A  Little  Garden  all  the  Year  Round    By  Gardner  teall 

Full  of  useful  hints  for  any  garden  owner,  and  a  taste  of  the  joy  of  gardens  for  those  who  have 
none.  Illustrated,  $2.00 

Lad:  A  Dog  By  albert  payson  terhune 

Wonderful  in  its  truth,  its  intimate  knowledge  of  dog  nature,  lad  its  expression  of  the  rare 
sense  of  companionship  which  a  fine  dog  can  convey.  $2.00 


If  your  hookamlimr  cannot  Buppfy  ihm9m,  ordor  direct  from 
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THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

Leonard  Merrick 

Now  Ready  in  Cloth,  each  $1.75;  postage  extra. 
Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth 

Introduction  by  Sir  JAMES  M.  BARRIE 

The  Actor-Manager 

Introduction  by  W.  D.  HOWELLS 

Cjmthia 

Introduction  by  MAURICE  HEWLETT 

The  Position  of  Peggy  Harper 

Introduction  by  Sir  ARTHUR  PINERO 

While  Paris  Laughed 

Being  the  Pranks  and  Passions  of  the  Poet  Tricotrin 

The  Man  Who  Understood  Women 

and  Other  Stories.     Introduction  by  W.  J.  LOCKE 
Others  to  Follow 

The  Atlantic's  Bookshelf  says  of  them : 

They  will  be  read  as  rapidly  as  they  appear;  for  it  is  the  special  power  of  Mr.  Merrick 
that  he  writes  with  an  ease  of  touch,  a  speed  of  style,  and  a  fine  sure  hand,  that  sweep 
us  on  with  thoughtful  laughter  to  the  splendid  closes.  He  comes  to  us  as  an  apostle  of 
literature,  and  particularly  of  the  drama.  It  is  therefore  delightfully  appropris^te 
that  the  introduction  to  The  Position  of  Peggy  Harper  should  have  been  assigned  to 
Pinero,  himself,  like  Merrick,  once  an  ambitious  young  actor  struggling  against  the 
self-same  obstacles  faced  by  the  hero  of  the  novel.  And  for  all  the  other  books  in  the 
set  there  are  provided  introductions  written  by  noted  authors  —  3arrie,  Wells,  Hew- 
lett, Chesterton,  and  others  acting  as  literary*  toast-masters.  Rarel>'  has  a  living  writer 
acquired  —  to  use  one  of  Merrick's  favorite  words  —  such  kudos. 

Yet  the  success  of  an>-  thus  heralded  author  deserves  to  be  something  more  than  a 
haughty  triumph  of  artistic  prestige;  and  there  is  in  Mr.  Merrick's  work,  aside  from  the 
severely  intellectual  and  stylistic  qualities  lauded  by  his  fellow  writers,  genuine  warmth 
of  feeling  for  the  great  mass  of  novel  readers.  Had  he  been  appealing  only  to  aesthetes 
or  philosophers,  he  w^uld  not  have  attempted  to  emulate  in  the  structure  of  his  novels 
the  crisp  and  difficult  technique  of  the  short  stQr>^  Far  more  revelatory,  however,  is 
the  impression  that,  along  with  an  uncompromising  and  almost  obstinate  determina- 
tion to  tell  the  truth  artistically,  Merrick  is  endowed  with  a  sense,  exquisitely  keen,  of 
the  public  taste.  .  .  Thus,  though  Merrick  is  fully  aware  of  what  people  like  to  read, 
he  responds  only  to  popular  demands  deserving  recognition.  He  draws  a  distinction 
between  a  writer  who  regards  himself  as  a  public  servant  and  one  who  truckles  to  the 
vulgar. 

The  publishers  deserve  thanks  for  presenting  to  American  readers  at  large  this  inter- 
esting and  worthy  edition.  R.  W . 

If  your  heal  hoohamOmr  cannot  Buppfy  thesm,  order  dirmet  from 
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"At  the 
Crossroads 
of  the  World" 


The  juggernauts  of  dipldmacy  and  commercr 
plunge  across  Turkey's  hills  and  plains.  For 
Turkey  lies  at  the  crossroads  of  the  world 
Death  and  destruction  hang  over  her  former 
subject  peoples  and  her  own.  War  once  mort 
threatens  the  civilized  world,  unless  Turkeys 
problem  is  solved.  Today  Turkey  and  her  old 
subject  peoples  turn  to  America,  begging  us  u- 
bring  order  and  construction  outof  chaos  and  decay.  But  in  Constantinople  seethes 
Imperial  intrigue  and  the  Allied  censors  allow  no  American  news  to  be  published. 

Yours  is  the  responsibility  to  decide.  Shall  America  hold  out  her  hand  to  the 
Turk  and  the  Armenian,  the  Arab  and  the  Jew,  or  shall  America  turn  over 
these  peoples  once  more  to  be  the  plaything  of  European  diplomacy? 

There's  oil,  and  coal,  and  the  great  highway  of  the  world  in  Turkey.  Italy. 
Greece,  England  and  France  all  demand  a  slice.  You  can  learn  the  reality  —  in 
the  December 

ASIA 

The  American  MAGAZINE  on  the  Orient 


Shall  we  take  over  the  mandatory  for  Turkey 
—  an  immense  responsibility?  To  refuse  is  a 
greater  danger.  Airships  have  abolished  the 
ocean.  The  time  is  past  when  we  can  cut  our- 
selves off  from  European  and  Asiatic  affairs. 

Jackson  Fleming,  special  correspondent  for 
.AoIA  in  the  Near  East,  is  one  man  who  is  on  the 
spxDt  and  is  telling  the  whole  story  to  America. 
This  month  he  shows  how  the  future  of  any  new 
world  order  is  involved  in  Turkey. 

ASIA,  the  Beautiful 

ASIA  is  not  just  a  magazine  —  it  is  a  thing  of 
beauty   with   its   wide   margins  —  its   generous 

type  —  its  exquisiteK'  reproduced  pictures  — 
extraordinary  as  Asiatic  art  iisclf.  ASIA  is  for 
everybody  who  has  discrimination  and  a  love 
of  the  beautiful— and  who  wants  to  know  wliat 
is  going  on  in  a  new-old  world  of  900.000,000 
people. 


John  Dewey,  now  living  in  China,  explains  »o 
>'ou  the  psycholog)'  of  the  Chinese  and  its  bearinc 
on  their  international  position.  His  contribu- 
tions to  American  education  are  beyond  price, 
because  he  understands  the  human  mind.  Now 
he  has  performed  the  difficult  feat  of  understand- 
ing the  Chinese  mind  and  explaining  it. 

Our  Destinies  Lie  in  the  East 

The  fate  of  this  nat  ion  —  of  every  Western  na- 
tion —  the  fate  of  each  individual  is  bound  up 
with  the  East.  What  happens  to  those  slow!^ 
awakening  p>eoples  may  decide  whether  you  and 
your  children  twenty  years  from  now  wil!  ^r  3' 
peace  or  ai  war  —  will  have  enough  to  cdi  ■ 
place  to  live  —  whetlier  your  business  will  tx 
prosperous  or  id'e  —  whether  you  will  have  a  ioh 
or  a  problem.  Now  is  the  time  to  learn  wnai 
these  Eastern  peoples  are  doing  and  thinking  and 
how  thev  affect  vou. 
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The  Story  that  Postponed  the  London  Opera  Season 


-r 


Lowell  Thomas,  telling  in  London 
his  great  story  of  Col.  Lawrence,  Prince 
of  \lecca  and  Arabia,  has  so  thrilled 
tremendous  British  audiences  from 
Lloyd  George  to  the  merest  Tommy, 
twice  daily  at  Covent  Garden,  that 
Ix)ndon  has  postponed  its  opera  season 
one  month  to  continue  to  hear  him. 
His  remarkable  story  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Englishmen  of  his  time  —  a 
man  of  beyond-human  endowments  — 
is  running  in  ASIA. 


CONTENTS   FOR  DECEMBER 

Portraits 

Emir  Feisal,  ArchayncTorcJom,  Sir  Bhupendra  Singh 
"Man  Is  a  Shadow  On  a  Crumbling  Wall*' .    . 

Frontispiece 

\  Remember By  Maurice  Brown 

Illustrations  by  Wi^ed  Jones 

Mandates  For  Turkish  Territories 

By  Jackson  Fleming 

Charles  I^ng  Freer  and  His  Collection 

By  Brainerd  Bliss  Thresher 
The  Matinee  Idol  of  Arabia  By  Lowell  Thomas 

The  Combats  bv  the  South  Wall 

A  Poem     By  R.  M.  Riefstahl 
Japan  vs.  China  Through  Their  Own  Eyes 

1 :  Japan's  Right  to  Empire 

By  Setsuo  Uenoda 
2:  China's  Philosophy  of  War  and  Peace 
By  T.  Y,  Leo 

Stowaways,  Inc By  Alan  Bott 

Inheritors  of  Canaan — Art  Picture  Insert 
Chinese  National  Sentiment  By  John  Dewey 

The  Sultan  at  Home By  W.  B.  Harris 

lUuAirations  by  Edith  Emenon 
The  Vanishing?  Mongol  By  Luther  Anderson 
Mulan— A  One  Act  Play  By  Torao  Taketomo 
China's  Problem  and  OurTrade  By  John  Foord 
ASIA'S  Travel-Ix)g By  Virginia  Ue 


Did  you  know  that  the  Chinese  first 
formulated  some  of  the  basic  principles 
of  strategy  in  war  —  r  nd  yet  are  a 
nation  dominated  by  their  love  of 
peace?  "Japan  Versus  China  Through 
Their  Own  Eyes"  by  Uenoda  (Japan) 
and  Leo  (China)  is  revealing. 

Captain  Alan  Bott,  British  airman 
who  escaped  from  a  Turkish  prison, 
tells  the  strange  story  of  the  derelicts 
of  war-time  Constantinople,  of  opium 
smuggling  and  human  freight — *' Stow- 
aways, Inc."  Maurice  Brown  tells  of 
the  memories  of  men  and  women  and 
romance  in  the  adventure  of  Eastern 
Days  and  Nights  —  "  I  Remember." 
Walter  B.  Harris  has  a  most  amazing 
story  of  the  old  Sultan  of  Morocco. 
And  Virginia  Lee  is  telling  people  how 
to  travel  in  the  East,  what  to  wear; 
what  to  see  and  how. 

Special  Introductory 
Offer 

Five  Months  for  a  Dollar 

A  Five  Months'  Tour  of  the  Orient  / 

ASIA   sells   for   35  cents   a   copy.     If  you   send    / 
the  coupon   at   once   you    may   have  J  five   issues  at    /  ^^  ^ 
one   dollar,    and    start    your    subscription     with    /        uto 
the   December    number.  f      JOHN 

/    FCX>RD, 

Send  the  Coupon         /  ^^^ 
with  One  Dollar  /  ^tu^m^^, 

/  NcwTwkCily 

Send  this  cxnipon  promptly  /       Scnd  me  the  next 

as  the  December  issue    /       five  issues  of  ASIA. 

/      I  enclose  ll.OO     (Cana- 

y    dian.  11 .25;  Foreign.  $1.40 1 


is  limited. 


Name  . 


Asia  PubKshing  / 
Company,       / 

««f*  ff     •  -^        /        Address . 
$27  Lexmgton  /  „ 

/     Business 
ATenue,  /  or  Profession.. 

NewYork   / 

/ 


Place  an  (X )  on  this  line  if  you  prefer  an 
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British  Newspapers 

Reviews  and 

Magazines 

WE  have  noticed  that  in  the  East, 
and  in  other  places  where  Ameri- 
cans and  Britons  live  together,  there 
is  a  growing  demand  from  both  nationalities 
for  the  best  periodical  and  other  literature  of 
the  two  countries. 

This  suggests  to  us  that  there  may  be 
also  many  men  and  women  in  America  who 
would  like  to  extend  their  reading  by  sub- 
scribing to  one  or  more  British  periodicals, 
which  deal  with  their  particular  interests. 
The  best  of  the  British  Reviews  and  Maga- 
zines have  a  reputation  which  is  deservedly 
high,  but  as  their  names  cannot  be  familiar 
to  all  Americans,  we  have  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing short  list  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
found  of  interest. 


Afrlcultur*. 
Africulttiral  Oss«tte 
Uve  Stock  Joornsl 
Fsnner  and  Stock- 


%  e 
3.25 
•.00 

3.2S 

Archlt«ctur«  and 

BuiMinf. 

Ardiitoct   -     •     -      7.50 

Bnflder       ...      t.oo 

Enfln««rinc. 
BncittMr   ...     12.50 
Boiiiietring     .     -     12.50 
Concrete  end  Con> 
•traction       -     -      5.25 


Motoring.     %    c 

Autocar      -     -  5.50 

Motor  Owner  -  5.00 
Conunerdal 

Motor     -     -  5.50 

FIjrIn,. 

Plifht  ...  8.25 
Aeroplane  -     .      8.75 

LedUa*  Papers. 

Gentlewoman  -  9.75 
Ladles*  Pictorial  13.90 
Coming  Fashions    3.25 

Out-Door  Ltf«. 

Badminton 

Matasine        -    4.00 
Country  Life     -   18.50 


Cardenlnf. 
Gardenmcinastrated  3.35 
Amateur  Gardeninf      3.50 

Another  selection  will  tie  found  in  a  prerious  issue  of 
this  mafaxine-    Poll  list  will  be  sent  on  application. 

7^HE  firites  npresertt  suhcripiion  (induiing 
PMfafe)  for  one  year,  PtrioiitcL  can  he  Jh- 
eerttinueJ  d  any  idie  and  the  balance  of  suhscripHan 
nfuniod  or  applieJ  toww4  cost  rf  oiher  puUkeiions. 

In  oidiHon  lo  ihe  aham  we  can  supply  any  British 
M(  or  periodical,  anJ  we  skaO  he  plemeJ  to  answer 
ail  entries. 

mUmJtn.    (Bmkm»:  Cftndtm  ^  Ck. 

R.  HITCHINS  i.^. 

EXPORT  BOOKSELLERS 

54  PARLIAMENT  ST.,  London,  Eng. 


DirtamK 


J.  H.  Matthew* 
SLew.ClX. 
klnttKrM.M.A.(C«m.) 


M%ior  StwMt  Lew.  OSX) 
albert  HitchMM 


Cooperation 


Peace 


War 


Isolation 

prmemnt  problmnu  that  mwut  hm  jo#pW. 

To  determine  what  can  and  ought  to  be  done  it  > 
necessary  to  know  what  has  been  tried,  what  has  suc- 
ceeded and  what  failed.  The  last  half  century  hat 
produced  much 

DIPLOMATIC  LEGISLATION 

Great  International  Conferences  have  dealt  with  Laws  of  tfer 
Sea;  the  La>'ing  of  Ocean  Cables:  the  use  of  Radiotelegrapfe 
Repreflrion  of  the  African  Slave  Trade:  Preventk>n  of  the  Bjmvi 
of  Plague.  Cholera  and  Yellow  Fever;  Patents.  Trade-mark 
Industrial  Models  and  DesiRns;  Weights  and  Measures:  .Vat» 
ralization  and  other  important  subjects. 

In  this  manner  the  UNIV'ERSAL  POSTAL  UNION  >» 
been  established,  the  Geneva  RED  CROSS  organi«atioM  tev* 
been  brought  into  being,  and  the  great  HAGUE  CONFER 
ENCES  strove  to  prevent  wars,  limit  their  barbarities  *b3 
create  international  tribunals. 

These  and  related  subjects,  with  tull  copies  of  the  srcat  im«r 
national  conventions,  the  PEACE  TREATY  withGemian>-  •"^ 
LEAGl'E  OF  NATIONS  COVENANT,  are  treated  with  terfc 
nical  accuracy  in  a  work  by  Stbphek  H.  Allbk.*  entitled 

•MNTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  •' 

Order  now  from 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSmr  PRESS,  PrinctiM,  N«w  Jmm 

*Auihoi  o(  "The  Kvolution  of  GovvnimeDtg  and  Laws'*  iriiiK*** 
rnWcraity  Presi.  1916).  formerly  ft  Juatire  o(  th«  Haprm*  Vvmn  •) 
Kunsiia. 


A  Delightful  Collection  of  Esiayt 

Adventures  in 
Indigence 

By  Laura  Spencer  Porter 

*The  author  has  produced  essa\*s 
that  are  pure  literature.  It  is  a  delight 
to  read  the  limpid «  graceful  sentences, 
and  it  warms  the  heart  to  find  essays 
that  are  kindly  and  human,  filled  with 
a  great  tenderness  forall  created  things. 
Many  a  purchaser  of  the  volume  \^'i!l 
turn  first,  after  looking  over  the  table 
of  contents,  to  the  essay  on  "The 
Disappointments  and  Vicissitudes  of 
Mice/*  than  which  nothing  more 
charming  has  been  written  since 
Charles  Lamb's**Dissertationon  Roast 
Pig.*** — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 

$1.50  Postpaid 

The  Atlantic  Mqnthly  htESS 
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New  Dodd,  Mead  Books 

Sir  Harry 

By  Archibald  Marshall 
Author  of  '*  Thm  Hanonrofthm  Ctintona*^  **Extan  Manor,**  etc. 

"  Mr.  Marshall  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  writing  about  ordinary  people  and  ordinary' 
happenings  in  an  extraordinarily  interesting  fashion.  The  novels  of  Archibald  Marshall  are 
unfailingly  entertaining  and  never  in  any  degree  degrading.  That  was  true  of  the  five  novels 
that  gave  us  the  history  of  the  Clinton  family  in  all  its  varying  phases,  and  also  of  his  other 
novels,  some  half  a  dozen  in  number.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  a  better  piece  of  work  than 
this  charming  story  of  young  Sir  Harry." — Boston  Herald.  $1.75 

George  von  L,  Meyer 

His  Life  and  Public  Services 
By  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

An  important  biography  of  the 
season  is  this  life  of  a  distinguished 
public  officer,  George  von  Lengerke 
Meyer,  who  was  Ambassador  to 
Italy  and  to  Russia,  Postmaster- 
General  under  President  Roose- 
velt, and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Taft. 

lUustraUdt  S5.00 

Helena 

By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
Author  of  **MiMin§,*'  uU. 

An  after-the-war  romance.    The 
heroine  is  an  impetuous  girl,  beau- 
tiful as  Romney  s  Lady  Hamilton, 
whose  natural  wilfulness  has  been 
developed  by  the  excitement  of  war 
time.     Through  the  death  of  her 
mother   she   is   placed   under    the 
guardianship  of  Lord  Buntingford, 
handsome,  reserved,  charming,  but  twice  her 
age.     There  is  a  sharp  clash  of  wills  between 
the  headstrong  product  of  an  unsettled  age 
and  her  mature  guardian,  but  all  ends  well. 
The  action  of  the  story  takes  place  in  the 
present  year,  and  the  book  gives  a  true  picture 
of  life  in  England  today.         Illustrated,  $1.75 


Our  Greatest  Battle 

By  Frederick  Palmer 

Author  of  **Amerlett  in  Francm,**  •to. 

Colonel  Palmer,  the  distinguished 
war  correspondent  and  author,  has 
given  us  the  first  authoritative  his- 
tory of  the  great  Argonne  battles 
and  all  the  other  fighting  by  our 
army.  He  was  on  Pershing's  staflf; 
he  saw  every  division  in  action ;  he 
tells  the  glorious  story  vividly, 
thrillingly,  and  in  detail. 

With  maps,     $2.50 

Rebels — (hto  Anarchy 
and  Ont  Again) 

By  Marie  Cans — in  oolUboration 
with  Nat  J.  Ferbo* 

Never  has  so  dramatic  a  stor>' 
come  from  New  York's  lower  East 
Side  as  "  Rebels."     Miss  Ganz,  who 
is  still   scarcely  more  than  a  girl, 
tells  the  story  of  her  own  life.     She 
tells  of  battles  with  the  police,  of  gruesome 
tragedies,  of  her  attempt  to  assassinate  an 
industrial  leader,  of  her  life  in  prison.     A 
tragic,  pathetic,  thrilling  story,  but  it  has  a 
cheerful  ending,  for  Marie  Ganz  forsook  her 
Anarchists  when  America  entered  the  World 
War  and  became  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  her 
country.  Illustrated,  $2.00 


All  Roads  Lead  to  Calvary    r       '^  By  uui.  coup«^u. 


By  Jerome  K.  Jerome 

A  brilliant  story,  somewhat  in  the  vein  of 
the  author's  "  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back,"  woven  round  the  experiences  of  a  noble 
and  talented  girl  who  attempts  to  reshape  the 
world  to  finer  ends.  She  finds  that  the  real 
drama  of  life  is  the  eternal  struggle  between 
the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit.  |i.75 


Author  of  th«  "SnuM  SouU*'  NovU,  **Old  F^opU 
and  th9  Thin§9  That  Pan/*  ote. 

"A  work  of  extreme  subtlety,  sensitiveness 
and  skill.  ...  To  all  who  admire  fine 
writing,  delicate  feeling  for  character  and 
tender  sentiment  this  book  is  unhesitatingly 
commended." — Pittsburgh  Press.  "Of  the 
rarest,  most  delicate  subtlety  and  gem-like 
beauty." — Chicago    Tribune.  $1.50 


The  Memoirs  of  von  Tirpitz 

One  of  the  great  sensational  documents  of  the  war — of  vital  interest  to  every  student  of 
history.  Von  Tirpitz  tells  of  the  bu:lding  of  the  German  navy,  his  relations  with  the  Kaiser, 
Germany's  aims  and  imperial  ambiti  )ns.  the  sea  and  land  campaigns — in  short  all  about  Cier- 
many  before  and  during  the  war  frc  n  the  inside  by  an  insider.  A  very  interesting  feature  of 
the  biography  is  his  diary  from  Aui^iist,  1914,  onward,  partly  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  wife. 
That  the  book  has  been  suppressed  m  Germany  is  significant.  Tvh)  largfwlumes.  $7.^0 
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Recent  Atlantic  Books 

GENERAL 

AN   AMERICAN    IDYLL: 

The  Life  of  (^arleton  H.  Parker  By  Cornelia  S.  Parker 

A  love  story  and  a  biography,  and  altogether  a  tale  of  life  and  achieve- 
ment. Attractive  binding,  gilt  top,  and  photogravure  frontispiece. 
Already  in  the  fourth  impression.     $1.75. 

C0LLP:CT0R'S   luck  By  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 

It  is  not  of  the  priceless  objects  that  few  can  collect  that  Mrs.  Carrick 
writes,  but  of  those  interesting  pieces,  large  and  small,  which  add  to  the 
charm  of  a  home,  and  which  SlI  the  amateur  collector  with  enthusiasm 
Profusely  illustrated,  charmingly  bound.     $2.^0. 

THE    PERFECT   CiENTLEMAN  By  Ralph  Bergen gren 

The  genial  author  of  The  Comforts  of  Home  now  ridicules  the  foibles  of 
men.  Tliese  two  books  art  brimful  of  humor.  Lfniform  in  size  and 
binding — each  $1.00. 

JUVENILES 

THl     FIRELIGHT   FAIRY    BOOK  By  Henry  B.  Bestoti 

^%  new  fairy  book  is  always  a  delight.  The  stories  in  this  one  are 
ii  aginative  and  charming  and  the  illustrations  captivating.  Pro- 
fu,  ely  illustrated  in  color  by  Maurice  E.  Day.     Price  $3.00. 

UNCLE   ZEB   AND    HIS    FRIENDS  By  Edward  W,  Frentz 

A  book  of  short  stories  of  child  life  and  the  out-of-doors.  Brimful  of 
interest  and  inforr  lation  for  the  young  reader.  Twenty-two  full-page 
black  and  white  illustrations.     Price  $1.30. 

Complmte  Pricm  Lisi  Smni  on  Application 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS/lnc. 
41   Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc. 
41  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Genttemen : — Enclosed  find  $    *         for  one  copy  each  of  the  books  checked  above. 
Name City 
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Put  this  National  Quarterly  on  your  Magazine  List  for  1920 

THE 


YALE 

REVIEW 

£(//«;</ <y  WILBUR  CROSS 


JANUARY  CONTENTS 
LAW  AND  ORDER  By  Felix  Frankfurter 

A  Harvard  firofesniii-  of  law  on  the  need  of  siaentific  study  of  industrial  conditions. 

NEW  IDEALS  IN  EDUCATION  By  Lord  Haldane 

Current  British  inovementw  with  American  applications. 

INDUSTRIAL  PARTNERSHIP  By  John  Manning  Booker 

A  hopeful  solution  of  the  American  business  problem. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  PEACE  TREATY  By  Wilbur  C.  Abbott. 

The  present  serious  situation  broadly  treated. 

GEORGE  ELIOT  IN  RETROSPECT  By  Wilbur  Cross 

HENRY  ADAMS:  A  Niece's  Memories  By  Mabel  La  Forge 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY  By  Henry  A.  Beers 

and 

OTHER  PAPEK^  and   ESSAYS,   by   William  S.  Ckdbert^on,  Henry  Prentiss  Armsby, 

Jeannett<»  Marks,  John  Burroughs,  Florence  Finch  Kelly,  etc.   POEMS  by  Robert 

Nichols,  John  Mawefield,  Fklith  Wharton,  Edwin  Arlinj^ton  Robinson. 

An  exceptional  department  of  authoritative  BOOK  REVIEWS. 


This  Number  Free  with  a  Year's  Subscription 

The  last  opportunity  to  secure  the  Yale  Review  for 
$2.50  a  year  (two  years  for  $5  in  advance).  The  subscrip- 
tion  price  will   be  advanced   to  $3  January   1. 


Sign  and  send  this  Order  Blank 

To  the  Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Please  find  my  cheque  enclosed  for  %2J^,  for  which  send  me  The  Yale  Review  for 
one  year,  and  the  January  (1920)  number  free. 


Name „ 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


Address       City 

A.M.  Jan. 
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commtrrw  An*   tiptned    new 
trade  rouui   and    ^uUt  up 


Aarit  /i«><>n  huilt  tn  Suutk 
Aif*t>rtra,  A  %i  »  t  r  a  t  i  a  , 
AloMka,  4/riea  and  Aaia, 
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A  NEW  World 

Ybia.  Have  Never  Seenf 


HAV  E  you  seen  the  world  as  it  looks  to- 
day? The  old  world  no  longer  exists 
—  it  has  been  completely  made  over 
—  vast  changes  have  taken  place  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Toda\^  we  are  living  in  a 
NEW  world! 

The  greatest  war  in  history  has  turned  the 
whole  world  upside  down.  It  has  wiped  out 
our  former  maps  —  it  has  altered  the  face 
of  continents,  changed  the  status  of  territc>- 
ries  everywhere  -  it  has  upset  the  entire 
world  situation. 

Important  New  Changes  Everywhere 
Besides  the  war,  there  lia\c  been  other 
epoch-making 
forces  at  work  re- 
vising the  map  of 
the  world.  Re- 
cent explora- 
tions, unprece- 
dented expansion 
in  commerce  and 
industry, political 
upheavals  —  all 
have  left  their 
marks  in  everv 
part  of  the  globe. 
How  much  do 
vou  know  of  this 


Probably  you  have   seen   fragmentary  n.apii 
papers  and  magazines  showing  some  one  j 
map  that  has  been  affected,  but  have  >-cwe 
whole  new  world  of  today  laid  before  your « 
\ou  pet  a  clear,  comprehensive  concepilooc 
t  hanpes  have  taken  placer 

Do  you  know  what  has  been  added  looorj 
cal  knowledge  of  the  world  by  the  reccni «  , 
of  Stefansson,  Stuck,  and  McMillan  in  tkl 
Smuts  In  Africa,  of  Roosevelt  and  Rondo  in  I 

Do  \  ou  know  how  commerce  has  opcoed  i 
of  communication,  built  great  new  railroads  i 
Australia,  Africa,  Asia,  South  America? 

Do  \'ou  know  how  many  new  industrial  c 
sprung  up  as  a  result  of  shipbuilding  in  the  Un 

Do  >ou  know  where  the  new  kingdomafl 
the  new  empire  of  Mongolia  arc  located? 

Do    vou    know    the    new    Europe  tiat 

out  of 
^ixh  aOl 


The  New  Strap  on  Italy's  Boot 

"yHERE  is  a  new  strap  on  Italy's 
^  boot  aa  a  result  of  the  war.   Th« 


northern  boundary  has  been  ex- 
tended to  strengthen  the  natural 
frontier  —  important  readjust- 
ments have  been  made  on  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  Yet  your  present 
atlas  does  not  show  these  vital 
changes.  And  this  is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  the  many  vast  alterations 
that  have  completely  changed  the 
map  of  every  part  of  the  world. 
You  might  better  have  no  atlas  at 
all  than  one  that  is  fullof  misinfor- 
mation. But  this  is  the  last  tinne 
you  need  ever  discard  an  out-of- 
date  atlas,  for  now  n  rt«£t  kindjof 


the 
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e  Whole  World  Re-Mapped 

rcaat   of    this  great  new  world 

!r  comes  a  new  kind  of  atlas  —  an 

that  keeps  pace  with  the  world! 

NEW  WORLD  Loose-Leaf  Atlas 

now  ready  —  a  superb  new  collec- 

b  of  maps  that  lays  before  you,  in 

I  detail,  the  whole  new  world  of 


t 


But  this  is  more  than  a  new  atlas  — 
>rc  than  an  up-to-date  atlas—  it  is 
atlas  that  can  be  kept  up-to-date  — 
at  shows  changes  in  the  map  when- 
er  and  wherever  they  occur,  for 
ih  this  atlas  is  furnished  up-to-date 
mp  Service  that  keeps  abreast  of 
trent  events. 


A  Few  of  the  Many  Features 

Thr*«  hundred  and  fifty  pages  oS  maps  and  indaxaa.  All  maps  araprintad 
In  full  color  on  haavvt  suparcalandarad  papar,  sisa  of  paga  13)  bjr  19§ 
Inchas.  Rich,  durabla  covar  with  apacial  Looaa-Laaf  Bindar. 
Naw  maps  of  all  tha  nations,  tarritorias,  and  islands  of  tha  world  ravlaad 
to  data.  Datail  maps  of  intportant  dtias  and  harbors.  Maps  of  tha  H«ni- 
•pharas  and  tha  World.  Exploration  n«aps  of  North  and  South  Polas. 
Ilanguaga  n«ap  of  Europa.  Laraa-scala  n«ap  of  tha  Wastarn  Front.  Six- 
taan  pagaa  of  Historical  ntaps  shovring  tha  tarritorial  davalopmant  of  the 
nations  of  tha  %vorld  front  anciant  tintas.  A  oomprahansiva  collection  of 
apacial  ntapa,  including  Physical,  Vagatation.Clintatat  Population,  Eco- 
nomic, and  Agricultural  maps.  Larga-scala  ntaps  of  tha  United  States. 
United  States  Railroad  maps  and  key  ntap  showing  standard  time  aones, 
parcel-poet  units.  U.S.  Shipbuilding  map.  Oil  and  gas  map.  Over  one 
hundred  pages  of  new  State  maps,  shovring  each  State  on  large  scale  and 
in  great  datail.  A  complete  index  of  the  world,  the  index  of  the  United 
States  including  the  name  of  every  incorporated  place,  post  office,  and 
town  of  over  one  hundred  inhabitants,  «rith  latest  population  figures. 


/^IMmdeiful  New  Kind  of  Atlas 


If  the  world  never  changed,  no 

las  would  ever  grow  out-of-date. 

Ill  with  the  rapid  march  of  cur- 
mi  events  even  new  atlases  must 
»n  become  obsolete.  The 
;EVV  world  Loose-Leaf  Atlas 
>  the  only  atlas  that  keeps  pace 
iith  the  world,  because  we  madeit 

Loo— -Leaf — To  Insure 
Permanence 

The  New  World  Loose-Leaf  Atlas 
r presents  a  di«itinct  ad- 
'•^nce  in  the  science  of 
itlas  production.  Never 
jcfore  has  an  atlas  been 
:Tudr  that  could  be  kept 
iMo-datr  Nevpr  before 
tt^thr  looxp-Ieaf  principle 
seen  applied  to  an  atlas. 

It  is  thp  only  method  by 
rhich  atlases  can  be  kept 
;vrmanent1y  abreast  of 
leN-cbpments,  of  chanees 


Q^e  NEWW©RLD 


ose 


lolitical  and  economic,  of  advances  in  commerce,  of  new  dis- 
nr>vcri«»s  and  explorations. 

World  to  Under iTo  Many  Changes 

Even  now.  after  all  the  changes  that  have  Uken  place  in 
^♦•ry  part  of  the  globe,  an  atlas  cannot  be  kept  up-to-date 
itileas  provision  is  made  for  future  changes. 

Plebiscites  are  apt  to  wipe  out  many  boundar>'  lines.  Self- 
leicrmination  may  bring  about  drastic  changes.'  Perhaps  even 
an  entire  continent  may  be  divorced  from  its  present  rule. 
^^'ho  can  foretell  all  that  will  take  place  in  the  next  year  or  so? 

Map  Service  Free  for  Two  Years 

For  every  change  that  is  made,  a  new  map  will  be  furnished. 


and  for  two  years  we  will  furnish 
these  maps  without  charge. 

Twke  yearly,  as  the  publislters 
have  made  new  maps  to  conform  to 
new  conditions,  they  will  be  sent  to 
those  who  own  the  New  World  Loose- 
Leaf  Atlas.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  atlas  up-to-date  is  to  put 
the  new  maps  in  the  binder. 

After  the  first  two-year  period  Ne>»' 
World  Loose-Leaf  Atlas  ownen-i  can 
purchase  this  always  up-to-date  map 
service  for  a  very  nominal  sum.  in- 
suring permanence  to  their  atlas. 
Here  is  the  atlas  you  have  been 
waiting  for — the  atlas 
that  shows  the  new  order 
that  has  been  recon- 
structed out  of  tlie  chaos 
of  war.  You  need  no 
longer  be  without  an  up- 
to-date  atlas,  and  you 
need  not  wait  until  addi- 
tional settlements  have 
been  made  in  the  map. 
forthisNew  Kindof  Atla<4 
keeps  pace  with  the  world 


— shows  changes  in  the  map  whenever  and  wherever  they  o<<  ur. 

A  Permanent  Investment  in  Knowledire 

You  will  never  have  to  throw  this  atlas  away.  It  ran  always 
be  kept  up-to-date.  It  keeps  you  coniitantl>'  Informed  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world.  It  enables  you  to  interpret  current 
events  —  it  gives  >'ou  a  timely  grasp  of  the  national  and  inter- 
national issues  of  the  day  —  it  enables  you  to  talk  intelligently 
about  the  pre<»ent  situation  in  forr>ign  lands. 

No  home  should  be  without  the  NEW  WORLD  Loo*  Lenf 
ATLAS  —  it  is  a  wonderful  help  to  every  one  who  wants  to 
keep  informed  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 


Mail  the  Coupon  for  this  Interesting  Book 


^^^m 


space  here  is  far  loo 
limited  to  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  what 
the  NEW  WORLD 
Ix)ose-Leaf  -ATLAS 
is  and  all  that  ii  con- 
tains, of  the  valuable. 
special  features  it  otfcr- 
to  the  student  of  his- 
tory, the  economist, 
the  business  man.  But 
I  handsome  booklet 
lias   been   prepared 


which  tells  the  whole  fascinating  story.   It  is  profusely 
llustrated  and  is  full  of  interesting  facts. 

Wc  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of  "  Keeping  Pace  with  the 
World  "  without  ftny  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part.  Simply 
Hend  the  coupon  below,  or  a  post  card,  and  you  will  receive 
the  booklet  by  return  mail.  Let  us  suggest  that  you  do 
this  now.  while  the  matter  is  before  you.  as  you  do  not  want 
to  overlook  the  opportunity  of  learning  about  this  wonderful 
New  Kind  of  Atlas. 

r-"- •----■■■■  ■■■■■■■■■""""■■■■■- 

I 

I 

I 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO- 

I>ept.'9626A  Chicago,  111. 

Kindly  send  me.  without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part, 
the  new  booklet.  "  Keeping  Pace  with  the.World." 


-.«r«^^ 


Same. 


^£AR&ROEBUCKANDCO.,   !  ^-*- 


.  Djgiti2ed.by 


gk. 
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More  than  the  3  R's 


Would  you  brush  your  teeth  if  there  had  never 
been  advertising  of  dentifrice  or  tooth-brushes? 

Of  course  you  would. 

Stilly  there  are  those  who  need  ^'education"  in  the 
use  of  dentifrice  for  teeth,  soaps  for  scalps,  concrete  for 
roadSy  tractors  for  fisums,  and  so  on  and  on,  a  list  as 
long  as  your  arm. 

Who  is  to  educate  the  public? — the  schools  leave  off 
somewhere  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty- 
two — the  newspapers  when  anything  ceases  to  be  a 
nine  days'  wonder. 

**Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept" — that's  edu- 
cation and  that's  advertising. 

Over  and  over  and  over  again  until  people  learn  to 
brush  their  teeth. 

Qh  no  they  don't  I  You're  mistaken.  The  best 
available  statistics  indicate  that  only  about  25%  of  the 
people  in  America  brush  their  teeth.  Advertising 
increases  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  best 
advertising  multiplies  the  number  of  consumers. 

For  example,  the  magnesia  makers  show  more 
people  how  to  conserve  coal,  and  another  association 
teaches  new  uses  for  cement. 

Advertising  space  in  the  Butterick  publications 
is  for  sale  by  accredited  advertising  agencies. 


ButteticVi— Publisher 

The  Delineator 
Everybody's  Magazine 

TSvo  dollars  the  year,  each 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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KIPLING'S  VERSE 


Complete  in  one  great  volume 
with  full  index  to  titles  and  first  lines 


ALL  of  Kipling's  verse — the  songs  that 
±\  for  decades  have  been  the  marching 
tunes  and  exhortations  of  all  the  English 
speaking  peoples;  the  songs  that  are^  ac- 
cording to  Brander  Matthews,  ''the  greatest 
poetry  of  our  generation/'  Among  them 
is  "Greatheart/'  that  magnificent  tribute 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  bringing  his  work 
down  to  the  year  19 19.  This  volume, 
RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  VERSE;  IN- 
CLUSIVE EDITION,  1885-1918,  contains 
all  of  Kipling's  published  verse  and  a  full 
index  to  titles  and  first  lines. 

Net,  $5.00,  at  all  bookstores.     Published 
by  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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THIS  SYMBOL 

Is  the  immediate  and  direct  means  of  identifying  books  that 
are  of  vital  force  in  English  Language  and  Literature  classes. 

Every  text-book  advertised  under  the  Atlantic  colophon  is 
thoroughly  dependable  and  carries  the  endorsement  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press 

ATLANTIC   CLASSICS 

First  Series $i .  25 

Second  Series ^i .  25 

For  the  class  in  American  literaiiirc 

ESSAYS   AND   ESSAY- WRITING 

For  the  comiwsition  class,  or  ihe  student  of  the  familiar  essay.  ...      ?r,oo 

ATLANTIC   NARRATIVES 

First  Series.     For  college  use $1 . 00 

ATLANTIC   NARRATIVES 

Second  series.     For  secondar\'  schools , $1 .00 

THE    PROFESSION   OF   JOURNALISM 

For  college  use $1 .  25 

THE   ATLANTIC   MONTHLY   AND    ITS   MAKERS 

For  the  class  in  American  literature .* $1 .00 

A  new  and  imjxjriant  Atlantic  Ixiolc  is 

ATLANTIC  PROSE  AND  POETRY 

^   A  Reader  for  the  Junior  High  School $1 .00 

Here  are  included  selections  from  John  Muir's  stor>*  of  his  youthful  days  in  the  Wisconsin 
woods;  Mar\-  Antin's  fascinating  account  of  her  early  life  as  a  Russian  immigrant;  some 
thrilling  stories  of  adventures  in  the  (ireat  War;  some  of  the  best  of  .\merican  humor  from 
such  writers  as  Mark  Twain  and  Aldrich.  It  is  a  l>ook  that  boys  and  girls  of  junior  high 
school  ago  will  enjoy  from  cover  to  cover. 

A  Manual  of  Atlaniic  Texts,  iheir  uses,  with  sfiecial  st^hool  rates,  will  be  mailed  free  of 
charge  on  request. 


The  Ati-vntic  Monthly  Press,  Inc. 
41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:     Please  mail  to  me»  without  charge,  a  copy  of  the  manual,  ATLANTIC  TEXTS, 

\>r>*  truly  yours, 

Name       . 

Street  "^^      

r«ii*t«(5  in  
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RENCH  BOOKC 

LE    LIVRE  CONTEMPORAIN^^ 

1000  "I^"  50 


CKlilTS 
BACH 


TITLES 
AT 

•Send  for  Catalogue 

SCHOENHO  F'S 

IS  B«acon  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


GENEALOGIST 

LAWRENCE  BRAINERD 

9  Ashburton  PUc*       BOSTON,  MASS. 
Research   for    Auikarilathe  records   of  all  American 
famibes.  Terms  Moderate. 


"A  lady  with  pnctiGal  experience  at  writer,  critic  end  in- 
nictor  win  give  e  complete  technique  of  the  short  etory  coarse 
trough  correspondence  to  e  limited  nomber  of  serious  students ; 
iM  will  read  and  critidxe  constmctiTely  any  manuscripts,  in- 
^idmK  Terse.  Address  MRS.  BARBARABEHAN,  37  Bank 
treet.  New  York  City. 


The  I930  celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  suggests  the  query— 

Are  YoQ  Interesteil  Id  Yonr  Family  Histoiy? 

Our  new  Catalogue  contains  over  3300  Titles  of  Geneal- 
ogy and  Town  History,  and  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of 
5c  in  stamps. 

GOODSPEED'S    BOOKSHOP 

Boston,  Mass. 


F.  M.  HOLLY 

Established  1905 
KvAmt'  md  PublislMrt'  ReprsssnUlivs      ISC  Filth  Afsmis,  New  Tsrk 

Hates  and  full  information  sent  upon  application. 


FIRST  AID  TO  AUTHORS 

You  sre  s  writer.  You  tend  your  work  to  pubHshers  sod  it  is  rsturaed 
to  you.  You  don't  know  whst  it  wrong  with  it  and  the  publiahsn  won't 
tell  you.  It  may  flo  unsold  iuit  for  Isdi  of  expert  sdvicc. 

1  sm  s  pubusncrt*  resder.  For  years  1  read  for  MsamOan.  then  for 
Dorsn.  and  then  1  became  contdting  yecislist  to  them  and  to  Hok. 
Stokes.  Lippinoott  end  other*,  meet  of  whom  still  tend  to  me  for  litcrsry 
idvice  and  expert  editi 

Send  me  your  MSS. 
t  of  view  and  advise  jrou  how  best  to  msrket 


sdviee  and  expert  editing. 
Send  me  your  MSS.   1 
point  of  view  and  advise  jrou  how  best  to  msrfcet  them.  My  I 
for  anything  of  book  length  or  less,  snd  must  be  sent  st  the 


Drill  crttidie  them  frankly  from  the  publisher's 
them.  My  fee  b  $10.00 


I  worth  while  1  will  give  jrou  an  cstimste.  based  00  the 


THE  SUNWISE  TURN 
51  EAST  44TH  •STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ji&lu 


JBox-Baf4^erry. 

OHoinaiedand  TntrodmMdbv 

The  Etai  City  Nnncnr  Coapaqr 

Woodmont  Nurseries,  Ine. 
Box  SOS.  Mew  Haven.  Conn. 

Send  for  special  foMer  and  oenerml 


BOOKPLATES 

Bibliophiles,  prospsrtlve  bookplate  owners,  srtisks.  libraries, 
entbaslssts.  snd  collectors  should  srqasint  thsmseWes  with  the 
work  snd  pablicstlons  of  The  Amerlrsn  Bookplste  Society.  Poll 
psrtlcolsrs  on  sppllcstion  to  (he  Bacretsry-Tressarer.  Al<nuiD 
Powi^a.  ITBosrd  of  Trsde  Batldtnc,  Ksnsss City.  Missoori, U.S.A. 


WAXED  TYPEWRITER  RIBBONS 

Are  superior  snd  distinctive:  wesr  longsr.  will  not  flll  the  type  or  dry 
OQt.  YoQ  ssve  by  baying  direct.  Price.  SforSl.SO;  13  for  IS.  prepaid. 
Oasrsnteed  to  pfesse  or  money  bsck.  Send  Mc  tUimp*  for  fall  length 
ssmple ribbon  snd  booklet—  "  Better  Typewriter  Besalts."  Ststensme 
snd  modvl  number  of  your  typewriter.    Address. 

9^.  II.  TIB  llltOK  WOliS.  €slvestes.  Texsi 


For  Soldiers  and  Their  Folks 


Some  Women  of  France 

by  C.  L.  FUch,  late  of  the  Educational  Corps.  .\.E  F.  joo  copper  engravings  from 
>iuthor's  photographs  191 Q.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  two  dollars.  Sec  December 
Scribnrr'^  and  Atlantic  for  fuller  advertisement. 

The  Allerey  Press,  Ames,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  supply  information  and  circulars  in  regard  to 
any  school  advertised  in  our  columns 


California 


(JALiroKNIA,   Lol  AogelvK. 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression  r4rc'.'.°;i"l'n°L"',.to?^ 

Art.  Lftnsnagea.  JonrDBliini  and  Public  Hpeaking.  apeclal  traininir  in 
Story  Telling,  lu  Oral  and  Dramatic  Expreaiion.  Arademy  (accredited 
HiRh  School).  Junior  School  (all  gradci.i.  Complete  Magical  Depart 
ment.  Reaident  itudenti  over  fourteen-  Write  for  catalogne.  Addrean 
Bsi^Bif  A.  Brooks.  A.  M..  Director.  Cumnock  Hall.  No.  200  South 
Vermont  Avenue.  T^os  Angelea.  Cal. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  PupiU.  Sleeping-porchea  and  Open-air  School- 
roomi.  Riding.  Swimming,  etc..  the  year  round.  Baaia  of  work,  clear 
thinking.    For  catalogue  and  information,  addreii 

Marion  L.  Chamberl^ain,  A.M..  Principal.  (Formerly  of  Gilman 
School,  Cambridge.  Masi.). 

\Ki4  r.arden  Street.  Santa  Barbara.  California 


CONNECTICUT— (CanHnuetl) 


THE  GATEWAY 

A  irhool  forOIrli.  Four  baildlnga.   Athletic  field. 
Domeatic  Arte.      College  preparatory,  general    and    aperial    rvnrr" 
whirh  included itenography  and  typewriting. 
MiMH  Amck  K.  Rrywouds,  Principal.  St.  Ronan  Terrac*- 

Nkw  HAVRje    •■•»»^ 

MISS  HOWE  AND  MISS  MAROrS  SCHOOL 

'       Thompson,  Connecticut.    The  school  is  designed  to  tr»t 
I    carefully  a  limited  number  of  girls.    College  preparation      V' 

vanced  couraes.    Special  attention  to  outdoor  life. 
I  Mary  Louise  Marot,  pTinciiw 


Connecticut 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

Ely  Court,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from  New  York 
City.  Twenty- five  acres,  modern  equip- 
ment. College  Preparatory,  General  and 
Secretarial  Courses.  Music.  Household 
arts.  Daily  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
back riding  and  all  summer  and  winter 
sports.     Sleeping  Porch. 

The  Junior  School 

A  separate  department  for   girls  undef 
Sfteen.     Work  and   pla\  planned  to  meci 
le  needs  of  the  \ouiil'  ^'\r\. 


ROXBURY 

A  School  fir  the  IndrOidual 

Roxbury^s  success  has  been  due  to  the  ex- 
traordinary efficiency  of  its  teaching  method. 
There  are  no  forms.  After  an  expert  phj-skal 
and  psychological  examination,  each  bov*s  cur- 
riculum is  fitted  exactly  to  his  needs.  The  num- 
ber of  hours'  instruction  in  each  course,  size  ami 
character  of  class  entered y  and  number  of  courses 
permitted  are  determined  by' a  boys  ability  amd 
date  of  preparation.  All  teaching  in  elates  of 
from  two  to  five.  Result,  boys  learn  bow  to 
work  hard  and  successfully.  They  frequently 
do  two  years*  work  in  one. 

Highly-paid  faculty  —  one  master  to  each 
five  students.  One  himdred  and  fifty  acre  cam- 
pus and  farm,  three  dormitories.  All  athletic 
teams,  gym  work,  boxing,  wxestling,  under  ex- 
f)ert  coaches.  Ten  saddle  horses.  Delightful 
j-ountry  for  riding  and  tramping.  Large  open- 
air  swimming  pool  next  spring. 

Two  months  summer  session  for  boys  need- 
ing additional  work  and  ^xiys  preparing  for 
September  examinations.  Studtuf.s  may  ent^ ' 
a  ny  time  during  the  year  wh  en  t  here  a  re  vacancies 


WriUfor  cataiA>ijHf 
xo  that   estimaU'   «/ 


(iiv^  lHtu9  school  rtcord 
erptnjte  may  be  made. 


THE  ROXBURY  SCHOOL 

Cheshire,  C»nnec(i«i^itized  by 


^^  jUr.  L.  FERRIS 

LjOO^LeH>i4Mii>e> 
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CONSBCTICUT—  {Continued) 


TKEHAM    RISE,   Washington,  Conn. 

^untxy  School  for  Girls.  Fanny  E.  DAViBS,L.L.A.,Pri«<^>a/. 
nonrepresentatiye.  Mabel  E.  Bowman.  A.B..  Vict-Principal. 
basset.  Man. 


UNT  MARGARET'S  SCHOOL 

l^tgt  entrance  certificate.    General  Courses.    Household  arts 
dcrafts.  44th  year.  Gymnasium.  Happy  spirit  of  good  fellow- 
ip  between  teacher  and  pupil.    50-acre  school  farm. 
BS  &CILY  Gardner  Mitnro.  A.  M..  Principal. 

\Vaterbur>'.  (onmH-tinii. 


iHarplaiUi 


TOME   SCHOOL 

N THE  SUSQUEHANNA,  PORT  OEFOSIT,  MARYLAND 

An  Endowed  Freparator>'  Srhool 
MvRRAY  Pkabody  Bri^sh.  Ph.D..  nirecUtr 


illat(tticiiu.«(ettfii 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

i  School  for  Giris       ANDOVER,  MASS.       Foundad  1S28 

3  miles  from  Boston.    General  course  with  Household  Science 
^oUage  Preperation.    Outdoor  sports. 

Address  MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY.  Principal 


-ASELL  SEMINARY  *1,r.t.d«tte^HS 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS.  Economics,  Secretarial.  Art. 
od  Pr»-Cooaervatory  Music  Counjes.  Athletic  fields.  30  arrea. 
IBmlduigs.  Gut  M.  Winblow,  Ph.D..  Principal, 

135  WfXKl  land  Uimtl 


S 


T  A  M  M  E  R  E 

Tmi  caa  k«  eara4  qalckly,  permaueutly  and  prlvi 

Write  roe  personally  for  free  booklet.   "How  to 

Btammerlnc." 

SaoMMl  R.  RaUioa.  Prin.  Bastan  Stamnwara*  Inatitala 

2U  HandDglaa  Ava.  Bastam  Maaa. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Largest  School  of  Oratory.  Relles-lettree  and  Ped- 
agogy in  America.  Summer  Session.  40th  year. 
Degrees  granted.  Address  Harrt  Setmour  Ross. 
Dean.  Huntington  Chambers.  Boston. 


R  Q 

»  Stop  I^J 


MA86ACBrBEm».  Boston.  .555  Boybton  St.  (Copley  Hq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

^•tablitbed  1828.    Prepares  boy»  exclusively  for 

MASbACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
>nd  other  scientific  schools.    Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

Frankun  T.  Kurt.  Principal. 


CHOATE 


SCHOOL  'w.'.'i'.'iJ.r 


•naal,  traakllae.  NaataclMueU* 
Bom0  and  Uait  School  for  Oirl$ 
Cboatb.  Vaesar.  A.B..  A.M..  Principal 
Smith.  Aeeociat4<  Principal 


MASSACHUHBTTS—  (Conttnuti) 

Miss  McClintock's  School 

4  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


MAHftACHUBBTTS.  Bradford. 

Bradford  Academy  for  Young  Women 

1 1 7th  year.  Thirty  miles  from  Boel  on . 

Address  the  Principal, 
168  Muin  Street.  Miss  Marion  (oath,  A.M. 


Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality  ^VomJ:B\rk^^\ 

A.M.,  Founder.  Otatiurtly  devoted  to  developing  personality.  Ki- 
ceptional  borne  life.  Climate  favorable  for  outdoor  aporU.  lOOarren: 
pine  grovel]  1000  feet  of  eeatbore.  Uyipnaatira,  Mualr.  Domeetlc  Arte. 
Sacretarlsl  and  College  Preparatory  Cooree.  Addreee  MtSH  Faith 
BtCKroRD.  Prtti  .  Ma«i..  Rrewtter.  Box  N. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL 

Lawall,  Maaaaclmaelta.  3S  M^tilaa  fram  Boslan. 

Country  Sports.      Oi/.nnaaium  ami  nirimmititj  /tooi. 

For  catalogue  and  views,  address 

Miss  OLnnB  SEVl^LL  PARSONS,  B.  A..  PHn. 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

17  Highland  Straet,  Natick*  Maaa. 

A   Oollege   Preparatory  School  for  Glrli.     17  milei  from  Buetou.     I 
Acres.    Skating  Pond.    Athletic  Fields.    5  Buildings.    Gyninaalum 
Miaa  Conant,  Miaa  Bigalow,  Principals. 


MISS  CAPEN'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

For  many  years  known  as  "  The  Bumham  School." 

J4th  year  opens  September,  1930. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Miss  B.  T.  Capen.  Principal.  Northampton,  Mass. 


THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Founded  by  Mary  A.  Bumham  In  1877 

Opposite  Smith  College  Campus 
MISS  HELEN  E    THOMPSON.    Headmlttr«tt 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  leveL 

Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfleld,  MassachusettjB^Tp 


Digitized 
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MA8SACHUSBTT8—  {dmtinued) 


Wheaton   College  for  Women 

Only  •mall  Mpftrftto  colUfa  for  women  In  MatiMhoMttt.   i-ytx  eoorie . 

A. B.  degree.    Pacnlty  of  men  and  women.     20  baildlngt.     100  acre*. 

Rndowment.   Catalog.  Bbv.  Samubl V.  Colb.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  freaident. 

Norton  (30  milet  from  Boiton).  MaMachusott* 


ti^^igjor^iilliorsliip 

GbWio  Write,  WIurf^iD  Write, 
and  Wh^  to  sell; 

>  Cn]Kai^youriiibi4.D^1op 
yomVAmtwcy  yfb.fiwbr  <hg 
J  arlcf  •fflf'C^^yrtMion.Maks 
/  your  ^Kii«  innc  mfEtabW. 
Inm  your  y«a«  uilo  doUoM. 
Courses  \tx  SbortrStory  Writ- 
ing; Versiflcation,  journalism, 
Plav  Writing,   PhQtOplay 
ru  V^Z^^^^      Writing,  etc.,  taught  pcrson- 
Ilr.JDdenWetn      aJ!y  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwoin, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott*s  Magasine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.    Constructive  criticism. 
^  Prank,  honest,  helpful  tidvice.  J9eoI  tesch/ng, 

Omf  nknil  hoB  M€Hff0a  olWf  $$,994  f9t  ttoHt  and  artiehs 
UHttiM  mostif  M  «Mrf  Hm9-''ph9  ^ork,"  hw  eolU  It. 
Ammth0r  p«plf  r00Ht9d  tf90r  $1,999  hufwm  complHimg 
*jr  first  t9mw,  Amofhsr,  a  htuw  ^Hf9  and  moiht,  is 
'  mtsmgtmg  o^sr  tf$  a  Wsk  from  pAof ontojr  WHHma  mioms. 

There  is  ao  ether  teetitatioa  or  •gouy  doing  ao  much  for 
,  writers,  jrodnf  or  ol4*  The  uniVertitiet  recognise  thia,  for  over 
one  hoBdred  membera  of  the  Bngliah  facultiee  of  higher  faiadtu- 
tiooa  are  etndyfac  to  odr  Uterary  Department.  '  The  editore 
rccogniye  it,  for  they  are  constantly  reconunendhig  our  coortet. 


IM-9ag«  Uluati«t«4  eatalogva  ir^; 

I   ^,  ritm»0  mSSr0m- 

tfo  Home  Cwrespondencc  SAad , 


■aTAau«Mco  laar 


INOORPOI«ArCO  ito4 


II    II    II    11    li    If    li    u    II    M    II    ai\ 


THE  MISSES  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

Life  in  the  open.  Athletics.  Household  Arts.  College  and 
general  courses. 

Each  girl's  personality  observed  and  developed.  Write  for 
hooklet.  West  Newton,  Mass. 


WORCESTER  ACADEMY 

86  years  given  to  the  care  and  training  of  boys.  Accommodates  200 
boys.  Faculty  of  20  trained,  aggressive  teachers.  Rates  1 5 so- 
ls 50.    Alumni  all  over  the  world.    Catalog. 

Samuel  F.  Holmes.  M.A..  Principal,  Worcester.  Mass. 


iHiitttettitii 


SHATTUCK 

College  Preparatory.  Military  drill  and  discipline  under  U.  8 
^^—  T>ept.  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.   A  church  schooi 
1  experience,  traditions  and  ideals  of  60  years.   An  ear!v 
nt  neoesear^'  this  year.         C.  W.  Nbwhall,  A.B., 
Headniaatcr.  Drawer  B,  Faribault.  Minnesota. 


.^tD  l^umfiiffjiin 


PROCTOR  ACADEMY  ^•,:'"S.*-';ittrJ!: 

reatien  and  orgaaised  athletice.      Modem  baildiafs. 
OoUeie  preparatory,  africaltaral.  domeetic  art  conn 
of  each  boy  and  girl.    Lady  Prlnrjp*!  for  tirli. 

Addrvtt 
.ARTHCIIG.  PLBTCHKR.  Headmntter.  Andovar.  New  Hh»f* 


^etD  ^tvntjf 


BLAIR  ACADEMY  ,''"»"l"'  •"'»T:i  •^•'••'  '^'  '•!!V._ 

to  make  aee  of  the  anoaaal  oppeituaJuw 
offered.  General  edaration  and  preparation  for  collefc  or  ler&a^ 
■chool.  Separate  Junior  school.  Oymnaalam.  Campae  el  IM  tcm 
lake.     Winter  and  •ummer  epbrta.    A  vielt  Inrlted. 

John  C.  Sharpb.  LL.D..  J7e«MlM«ar«r,  Box  G.  Blalretown.  5e«  Je*«^ 


Nrw  Jbbsbt.  Orange. 
Miss  Beard's  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school.  13  miles  from  New  York.  CoDeiie  preparatory 

special  courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and  Sctenee.  &y^- 

vised  physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field.  Catalog  on  reqf^f 

Address  Mas  Lucit  C.  Rkih. 


KENT     P  LA  C  E 

SUMMIT.  N.  J.  20  milee  froa  5  . 

A  Coontry  School  (or  Oirle.   College  Preparatory  and  Arad«v{r(>M«^i 
Mas.  Babah  WooDiLaN  Paul/  „  .     .     , 
Miss  Aww a  8.  Woodmak  \  PrtnclpaJe 


^toSorfc 


The  Clark  School  for  Goncentration 

72d  Street  tuad  West  End  Ave..  New  York  Qiy 

For  Boyi  and  Glrli.  Boarding  and  day  pupiU;  prrparea  for  »o\  rvl  •  ,. 
An  intentive  eyetem  of  Individual  inatmrtion.  Separate  boye*  and  r' 
baildlngt  in  fine  reiidential  aertion  of  Mew  York.  lEnrollncst*  n^ 
be  made  now.     A  School  Where  BecortU  Are  Mude. 

Beyi'  Coanlry  Scbaol.  Pretfea  Park.  Pa 


fa 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargem,  Pra. 

The  Standard  Institution 

of  Dramatic  Education 

for  34  years. 

Connected  with  Charles  Frohman  a  Empire 
Theatre  and  Companies. 

^DetaiieJ  Catalog  from  the  Secretary 

Room  25s,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  Yort 


T 


J 


Ifislilate  oi  Muiicsl  Art  ef  the  Gly  of  New  Ysrii 

An  endowed  Bchool.     Frank  naniroseh.  Director.    - 
thorough  and  comprehmsiv**  musical  edtteetko  fttall 
and  equipped  to  give  highest  adTaati«Bi  to  Morfk 
talents.    Address  .SKCRBTAmr,  120  darvnool  " — 
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NBW  YORK  —  (Continued) 


LANGUAGES 


LEARNED 


Ltt«  Jftarntn*  a  tune— mnd  nn  «My . " "  Oiir  dl«c  Record* 
r*"**' *^  corf  wt  ace«nt  and  i>runur>ci«tion  until  ywi 
Itoowlt.  ramijyond  fri*ndii«njoylanauag«Btad7b7tb« 

LANOUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
Mid  llos«itttuil's  Praetleal  Ufwutstry 

The  war  hu  CT«at«d  onlimlted  otqMrbintty .  Pre- 
pare now  bo  b«'  tr«r  your  Msltlon.  or  lner«aii«  your 
bualn^M,  Brufih  up  on  the  lanraas*  jpn  ntn-Ht-d 
at  school.  Write  for  Booklet  and  PreeT^Offf-r. 

THK  LANOUAOK  PHONE  METHOD 
981  WuknmmmAm*   2  W.  4Sth St..  N.  Y. 


^etuuEpltoatiia 


lOOL  OF  HOirriCULTURE  FOR  WOMEN     AMspR. 

(IS  inilet  from  Phllftdelpbia)  >^A. 

S*wo-T««ir  Diploma.  Count  begins  JantMry  tOth,  1990 
arei  and  prmct^ral  work  in  grennhouae*.  farden*.  orch*rda,  canniuK 
»«n,  apiary,  poultry. and  with  livrctocli. 
Ulooal  Coarae  iu  Poultry.  January  20th  to  March  29th. 

KLIZABBTH  LBieBTON  LEB.   Dirertor 


IE  BALDWIN  SCHOOL 

Bryn  Mawr.  Pennsylvania 
A  Country  School  for  Girls. 
Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,   A.    B..    Head   of   School. 


KNATLVAMIA,  Brvp  Mawr,  Box  N. 


HE  SHIPLEY  SCHOOL  5x;r.'""j;."c?:f,?.'."; 

iai  and  aocial  opportonitiea  of  aitaation  oppoaito  Bryn  Mawr  CoUegp. 
l«g«  Preparatory  and  Academic  Courae*.  Supervited  athletin. 
li-eqaipped  symaaaiam.     For  circular,  addreaa  Box  N. 

e  Prikcipals,  Alice  G.  Rowland.  Llkanor  U.  Brownk.  l 


a.  irritabi^ 
Mmaata, 


A  aclect  home  achooi  and  aana- 
toriam  combined,  for  the  tr«at- 


E  SANATORIUM  SCHOOL 

\imf  and  <n«ir«ieiion  of  bova  aafleringfrom  nerTouaneaa.  parai 
kbiiity  and  all  defecta  of  apeech  or  hearing.  Higbeat  en 
a.    CLAUtlA  N.  lEtt,  rrta.,  Uaadewae.  reaa. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

unded  1 850.  A  •chool  for  girls  occupyinjE  an  estate  on  the  sum- 
it  oC  Rydal  Hills.  25  minutes  from  Phila.  Illustrated  booklet 
Kribing  new  building  mailed  on  request.  Miss  Abby  A. 
rmBKLAND,  Principal.    Pennsylvania,  Montieomery  County. 


Btt  KUis  Sdiool  at  Mount  Aiiy 


Firat  out-of-door  8chuol 
for  well  children, 
tarding  and  day  achool  for  glrla  from  4  to  IS.  8  open  bungalow*  with 
Mt  protection.  Central  atone  achool  building.  Bealdence  "Creabeim. " 
tnaoal  opportunity  for  French.  Specialiied  individual  care  and  train 
|.    Riding,  archery,  all  aporta.    10  acrea. 

Bllbr  Staitiirt  Mills.  Box  a.  Mount  Airy,  Phila..  Pa. 


Virginia 


HOLLINS  COLLEGE 

For  Women.  Pounded  1842. 

-our  year  CoUege  Course.  Admission  by  certificate  or  exam- 
natjoo  Degree  aoceptod  for  graduate  work  by  leading  univer- 
*\M*.  M»§MAinEL.CocKB,Pre«ident.   Box3eorHo!Uns,Va. 


Warrenton  Country  School  S;/.TuIttt\'nthV?^'^ 

'-' •'  »lrfinia  near  Waahington.    College  Preparatory  and  apecial 

).rii>!!Vv  "*»'!>•  the  langosffa  of  the  honae.    Teachea  glrla  to  atudy. 

"Oft  tian  Bearer  nature  aad  Incolcatss  kabita  of  order  aad  economy. 

._  Mllb.  Lra  M.  Bovueirr 


Can^tf 


SARGENt  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Peterboro,  New  Hampshire.     Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent.  President 

For  illustrated  catalog  address 

Camp  Secretary,  8  Everett  Street.  Cambridge.  Mass. 


tEtat^tvi'  Sistntiti 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  ''SS^^' 

166  Fifth  Are..  N.  T.;  28  Baat  Jackaon  BMd..  Chirago;  Pittaburg;  Bir- 
mingham; Mempbiat  Denrer;  Portland;  Berkeley;  Loa  Angele*. 
Manual  free.    Bvbrbtt  O.  Fisk  *  Co. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Zl  81  Chapel  St..  Albany.  N.  Y.  — Provides  achoola  of  all 
Am.  grades  with  competent  teachers.  Aaaiata  teachers  in  ob- 
taining positions.  Send  for  circulars.  Mention  A  tfdnturAfon(A/t/. 


I]S  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  ^vHS^JS.*- 

Recommends  teacher*  to  colleges,  public  and  nriyate  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.  Wm.  O.  Pmtt,  Btgr. 


School   Information    ^£££ 

Catalogs  of  all  Boarding  Schools  {.or  oamno)  in  U.  8.  Expert  ad- 
vice free.     Want  for  girls  or  boys?    Maintained  by  American 
Schools'  Association. 
Write  Itl2  rimaa  Bldg..  Nsw  Ysrk.sr  ISIS  Maasok  Tsapk,  Chkaga 


PERIODICALS 

AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH;  A  FULL  LINE 

The  Atlantic  Monthly;  The  Liwing  Ai*;  and  all  the 
otlier  Leading  American  and  English  Magajdnes. 

Recent  History.  Fiction,  and  General  Literature,  and 
a  Large  Stock  of  Out  of  Print  Books;  Christian  Science 
Literature,  including  all  the  early  publications. 

Atluntte  MontMif  Pro—  PubHeationa  a  Spaeialt$ 
Librariaa  Purehaaad 

SMITH  &  McCANCE 


2  Park  StrMt 


Beaton,  Masa. 


JANE,  JOSEPH,  AND  JOHN 

By  Ralph  Bergkngren.  with  iUuBtratUms 

by  Maurice  E.  Day 

The  FInt  Atlantic  Book  for  Children 

Verses  of  imusual  charm  and  sentiment,  in  which  both 

children  and  grown-ups  will  delight.    With  fnU-pagt  iUus 

trations  in  color,  kandsomrly  boxed.    $2.50  postpaid. 


The  Atlantic 
41  ML  Vernon  St. 


Monthly  Presirl^ 

3C..  Boston,  MaaaO 


The  Atlantk  Monthly  Advertiser 


COEH/WI  SILVERWA 


When  the  Little  Folks  Eat 

CRADLE  days,  high  chair  days,  on  through  the  years  to  old  age — the  cup, 
the  spoon,  the  alluring  lustrous  silver  of  childhood  retains  the  glisten  of 
its  youthful  beauty— to  be  handed  down  to  succeeding  generations— to  be 
clasped  by  other  chubby  hands — to  delight  the  eyes  and  caress  the  sweet  lips 
of  little  folks  to  come— to  be  treasured  as  the  sik'er  which  "mother  used  when 
she  was  a  baby  and  when  1  grow  up  my  baby  will  use  it,  too." 


r^ORHAM   Sicrlmg 
^^  Silverware  is axaii- 
able  from  leading 
ieKvelers  every- 
where. 


Copyright  JT^* 

I(f20  ^-^.-— ' 


pieci  or  5fl.Qi 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY       Silversmiths  &  (Gi»«an»*fa005 

WORKS:      PROVIDENCE      amp.     Kinw    vft»«-.   J-J 
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**With  CampbelFs  fare  so  rich  and  rare 
Just  give  me  a  husky  spoon 

Then  every  day  will  bloom  like  May 
And  smile  like  sunny  June." 


"rm  hungry  for  it!" 

Yes,  1920  has  an  eager 
welcome  ready  for  this  favorite 
CampbelFs  kind. 

Nourishing  food  at  a 
reasonable  cost  is  the  New 
Year's  biggest  probleni.  And 
no  product  in  your  larder 
gives  you  more  practical 
help  in  solving  it  than 

CampbelFs 
Vegetable  Soup 

It  combines  fifteen  different 
vegetables  beside  barley, 
macaroni  alphabets  and  a 
satisfying  beef  stock. 

Enjoyed  by  everyone,  rich 
in  necessary  strength-giving 
elements,  this  tempting  soup 
is  also  one  of  the  most 
economical  foods  you  can  buy. 

21  kinds    15c  a  can 


^              V9                 V9     Vt    9                i 

^  ^^^^^2kvJL>  .^    )LO-t 

yjTw^m 

iou 

3 

P! 

LOOAi'.Ox-l-J'ilS  -,{?,\)  i^VJ  'iViJia 

^'-W-     "     r       "rV^^-       . . 

-..v;,^. 

n:^:.;^^^  h    V  ^OOO  li£ 
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ifudfitsthePOCKET 


THOSE  who  have  been  in  France  know  some- 
thing of  the  moderately-priced,  paper-covered 
books  that  are  produced   and  sold   in  such 
large  quantities  in  that  Republic. 

We  in  America  are  slowly  (doming  to  realize  that 
good  books  need  not  be  bulky  or  heavy,  and  that  a 
portable  book  that  drops  lightly  into  the  pocket  is 
a  constant  incentive  to  more  profitable  reading. 

To  further  the  production  of  such  books,  we  have 
improved  and  standardized  a  printing  paper  called 
Warren's  India.  This  paper  is  so  thin  and  light 
that  a  book  of  1420  pages  will  be  only  one  inch 
thick. 

Books  of  hundreds  of  pages  have  been  published 
on  Warren's  India,  set  in  ten-point  type  ( a  large, 
easy-reading  face)  and  in  a  size  of  only  4>^x6ji 
inches.  The  light  weight  and  small  bulk  of  these 
books  are  truly  remarkable.  Consider  the  desirability 
of  these  volumes: 

ilMS        fmim       Walghi     Tllflina 

Dickens' "Bleak  House"  4Hx6yi  940  9 oz.  %m^ 

Dumas' "Three  Musketeen'*  4yix6yi  748  8oz.  Mn. 

Emerson's  "Essays"  4Kx6X  474  6oz.  Jiin. 

ThackerayVHenry Esmond"  4Kz6X  564  7%oz,  /.in. 

Trollope's  "Barchester  Towers"  4>^x6X  584  7>ioz.  Jin. 

Warren's  India,  although  thin  and  light,  is  exceed- 
ingly tough,  with  a  smooth,  almost  satiny  finish. 

The  volumes  referred  to  above  are  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Century  Library,  published  by  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons,  New  York. 

Editions  of  any  books  advertised  as  published  on 
Warren's  India  will  be  found  extremely  convenient 
to  hand  and  pocket. 

S.D.WARREN  COMPANY 

BOSTON 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Pearls  Jewelry  Watches  Clocks  Silverware 


Supreme  Quality 


Purchases  maybe  made  byMail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -Street 
New  York 
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Does  Cypress  "BLrLast^[ 

Study   These  Photographs  of  an  ** Ingrowing  Fence" 


WITHOVTJKjn. 

osL  J  no  mn 


"THE  PROOF  OF 
THE  FENCING  IS 
IN  THE  LASTING 

Build    of    Cypress    Lumber    and   You    Build    butOncj 


Mur      .\r.L    iJiUNl*   H  ELI'S   llKrAKTMENT"  help  YOT.     Our  eutire  rrsourri-i  arf  At  your  •fmre  with  R^i'*^*^  €• 

SOUTHERN   CYPRESS   MANUFACTURERS*  ASSOCIATM 

1253  Hibernia  Bank  Building.  New  Orleans,  La.,  or  1253  Heard  National  Bank  BIdf ..  J 
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CORTO- 


DESIGNED  by  Louis  Cotirtot.  For  more  than  200  years  his  people  of 
the  Jura,  France,  have  lived  in  a  world  of  charm,  creating  and  produc- 
ing artistic  things.  With  inborn  talent,  this  family  of  artisans  in  metal  seek 
ever  to  refine  the  common  articles  of  the  household  with  graceful  forms  or 
surfaces  which  enrich  them  with  the  genius  of  art. 

Wherever  elegance  of  proportion  and  refined  lines  are  demanded  to  fit  archi- 
tecturally-chaste surroimdings,  this  radiator  classic,  the  CORTO,  lends 
unusual  distinction. 

To  those  with  whom  utility  is  paramoxmt,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the 
CORTO,  with  its  light,  graceful  tubes  occupies  30%  less  floor  space  than 
any  other  type  of  radiator.  The  refinements  reduce  the  weight  one-quarter. 
There  is  far  quicker  circulation  and  venting.     Utmost  comfort  is  the  result. 

We  are  receiving  many  orders  from  home-lovers  for  replacement  of 
their  present  radiators.  It  will  interest  you  to  see  the  dainty  Parisian 
catalog,  ''CORTO,  the  Radiator  Classic**    Inquiries  cordially  welcomed 

American  I^iator  foMPANY 

Write  to  Department  19.    816-822  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Public  showrooms  in  all  large  cities 

Makers  of  the  world-famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
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c^  CANDID  STATEMENT 

TO  PREVENT  CDNFUSION 


THE  American  Hosiery  Company  is  inserting  this  advertisement  to  acquaint 
you  with  its  definition  of  its  trade  terms;  so  that  when  you  buy  AMHO  Body 
Clothing  you  may  know  to  a  certainty  just  what  you  are  getting. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  trade  terms  and  dictionary  definitions  to  differ.  Especially 
has  such  been  the  case  in  the  underwear  industry:  **wool  or  woolen  underwear'* 
has  meant  to  some  manufacturers  100^  pure  wool,  while  to  others  it  has  meant 
only  part  wool;  balbngsan  has  meant  one  thing  to  one  manufacturer;  something 
quite  different  to  another.  This  condition  has  paved  the  way  for  a  series  of 
misunderstandings  between  manufacturers  and  the  buying  public 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  fabric  and  material  from  which  AMHO 
Body  Clothing  is  made. 


MERiNO  is  a  term  employed  since 
the  inception  of  the  industry  in 
England  many  years  ago,  and  also 
in  this  country  to  represent  a  fabric 
wMc^  is  composed  of  a  mixture  ot 
cotton  and  wooL  Every  fiber  of  the 
American  Hosiery  Co.  merino  fabric 
is  of  die  choicest  wool  and  cotton ; 
die  Company,  since  its  organization, 
has  never  purchased  a  pound  of 
noils,  combings,  or  wool  substitute 
of  any  description. 

CASHMERE  is  a  fabric  contain- 
ing  a  large  percentage  of  choicest 
Australian  lambs'  wool  with  an  ad' 
dition  of  long  staple  cotton  which 
strengthens  and  improves  the  fabric 
by  increasing  its  durability  during 
frequent  trips  to  the  laundry. 

PURE  WOOL  is  exactly  what  the 
term  implies,  and  a  chemical  anaiy 


sis  of  the  fabric  will  show  that  it  is 
1009b  of  the  choicest  Australian 
lambs'  wooL 

BALBRiCGAN  is  a  fabric  made 
from  the  best  Egyptian  cotton  in  its 
natural  or  unbleached  color,  which 
is  a  soft  creamy  ecru.  No  stained  or 
dyed  yams  are  used  in  AMHO 
Body  Clothing. 

USLE  THREAD  is  composed  of 
two  or  more  threads  of  the  finest 
combed  yams  of  long  staple  cotton, 
which  are  made  in  a  suitable  twist 
to  give  it  that  smooth  and  thready 
effect,  that  soft  and  gracious  touch 
which  is  noticeable  in  lisle  thread 
gloves  and  similar  articles. 

PURE  SILK  is  exactly  what  the 
word  implies — a  fabric  made  of  ab- 
solutely pure  silk. 


Since  the  organization  of  the  American  Hosiery  Co.  in  1868  there  has  been 
no  deviation  from  its  present  high  standards,  nor  any  adulteration  of  its  raw 
materials. 

AMHO  Body  Clothing  is  obtainable  for  men,  women,  and  children  in  union 
suits  or  shirts  and  drawers,  and  in  varying  weights  to  suit  individual  preference 
and  seasonal  conditions. 

The  very  feel  of  AMHO  Body  Clothing  will  make  you  want  to  wear  i:.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  the  goods. 

5VMHO 

Means  Better   IMmvfpar 

AMERICAN        HOSIERY        COMPANY 

NEW  BRITAIN  (EmblUhed  1868)  CONNECTICUT 

Makers  of  fine  knitted  underwear  for  men,  women  and  children 
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Dental  Facts 

Which  Everyone  Should  Know 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Film  is  What  Ruins  Teeth  ^ 

The  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles  is  a  slimy  fiUn.  It  is 
ever-present,  ever  forming.  You  can  feel  it  with  your 
tongue. 

That  is  what  discolors — not  the  teeth.  It  is  the  basis 
of  tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which  ferm^ts  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  add  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with  tartar,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Brushing  Doesn't  End  It 

That  film  is  clinging.  It  enters  crevices  and  stays.  Ordi- 
nary brushing  methods  leave  much  of  it  intact.  Month 
after  month  the  film  remains  and  may  do  a  ceaseless  damage. 

That  is  why  so  many  brushed  teeth  discolor  and  decay. 


Dentists  long  have  realized  that  ordinary  cleaning  meth- 
ods were  inadequate.  They  have  sought  a  film  combatant. 
Now,  after  years  of  research,  science  has  supplied  it. 

Able  authorities  have  amply  proved  its  efficiency. 
Leading  dentists  everjrwhere  are  urging  its  adoption.  And 
now  millions  of  teeth  are  daily  cleaned  in  this  effective  way. 

A  Trial  Tube  to  Everyone 

For  home  use  this  method  is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  And,  to  show  its  results,  a  trial  tube  is 
sent  to  all  who  ask. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of  albumin. 
The  film  is  albuminous  matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent 
is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

But  this  logical  method  long  seemed  impossible.  Pepsin 
must  be  activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful 
to  the  teeth.  Now  science  has  discovered  a  harmless  acti- 
vating method.  And  now  active  pepsin  can  be  constantly 
applied. 

The  results  are  quickly  told  by  a  test.  We  urge  you  to 
make  it,  and  the  book  we  send  will  tell  the  reason  for  them. 


See  the  Effects  in  Ten  Days 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Then  note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  slimy  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film 
disappears. 

Compare  the  results  with  your  old  meth- 
ods. Then  let  your  own  teeth  decide  the 
method  best  for  you  and  yours.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  now. 


Pgps^clflRi 


REG.  U.S. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  tooth   paste  which  leading  dentists 
all  over  America  now  urge  for  daily  use. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 


(289) 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 

Dept.  946,  1 104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Name   ... 
Address. 
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Masterpieces  in  Bathrootnware 

Ideals  of  utiUr>-  and  beaury  in  bathroom  equipment  which  have  been 
developing  in  the  mindit  of  critical  people  for  Kcnerationt  are  materialixed* 
wrought  into  forms  of  endurioK  artiBtry,  in  Crane  product!. 

Crane  craft jmen  design  for  durabiUtv,  for  convenience,  for  the  utmott 
hdfiQment  of  sanitary  requirements  —  and  the  ultimate  touch  of  matter 
up. 

CRANE 

i»  more  than  the  name  of  a  vast  industrial  organization,  pledged  to  the 
highest  standards  of  manufacturing — it  is  the  accepted  symbol  of  super- 
lative quality  in  every  product  to  which  it  applies. 

To  insure  that  standard,  supplemental  paru  of  equipments,  sold  by  the 
Crane  Co.  but  not  made  by  them,  are  built  from  their  own  defipii  in 
toMny  cases  and  always  guaranteed  by  them. 

0«n»  bathroom  mppointm»nf  mn  liaUt9d  in  •oop*  only  hy  rAe  tfawrMl 
of  pMtroftm.  Thtt  i»  vqu^ly  trvw  of  Crmtf  kitch»n  AMtvr»a.  mnd  hitting, 
wmntfUtini    mnd    vmcuxtm    ct—ntng    *y»tvnm.     Utmrmtun    on    mqvmmt. 

THERE  ra  A  NEAR-BY  CRANE  BRANCH  TO  RENDER  CRANE  SBRVtCS 


Knoavitle 
BlrminghKni 


Lhtle  Rock 
Mu«koge« 
Tul»« 

OkUhoin*  Cit 
WIcKlta 


81,  Loult 
Ksnaai  CUr 

Tcrrt  H«ut« 

Clnclnnkit 

IndUnKpoll* 

Detroit 

Chlcaco 

Rockford 


Grand  Rkpld* 

Far,o 

Portland 

Davenport 

WaltrtowB 

Poc«t»llo 

D«t  MoinM 

Aberdeao 

Salt  Laka  City 

Omaha 

Qreat  Falls 

Ocdan 

StouaOtr 

BjUtnca 

SaeraiBMiia 

St.  Paul 

Spokana 

Oakland 

Minneapolis 

S«attl« 

iaa  Prandae* 

Dulutb 

Tacoraa 

CRANE  CO. 

©36  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VAiyiS-PIPE  MTTINGS-SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS 
n  wuT  44n  suarw  ycmm  citv 

TO  WMKM  T^t  MtVIC  IS  COROUUV  IttVITID 

rirrr-stx  LfAWNs  emu  •  wornu  cmicaso.  •■id*iport 


MARMON  34 

The  experience  gained,  and 
the  organization  developed, 
in  building  the  Liberty  Motor 
fortheUnited  States  Govern- 
ment, has  enabled  this  Com- 
pany to  produce  a  motor  car 
built  to  the  accuracy  and 
*  'close  limits'  *  attained  for  the 
first  time  in  Liberty  Motor 
production.  The  new  scries 
willbeexhibitedatiheshows. 
NORDYKE  &  MaRMON 

Company 

Ettablhhtd  ISSl    :    INDIANAl'OLIS 


STYLES  travel  from  east  to  west  with  the  sun. 
That  which  Fifth  Avenue  approves  to-day  becomes 
the  countrywide  accepted  vogue  tomorrow.  The 
Jordan  Silhouette  Sedan  anticipates  advanced  styles. 

It  marks  the  advent  of  the  new  light-weight,  four- 
door  Sedan,  compact  in  capacity,  European  in  lowness. 
square  cornered — a  httle  bit  of  what  friend  England 
calls  "nippy." 

In  common  with  the  other  new  Silhouette  models 
it  possesses  a  new  power  unit — a  dynamic,  light  bundle 
of  energy,  which  marks  the  passing  of  the  days  of  bulk 
and  burden  in  open  and  closed  cars,  driven  regretfully 
by  people  who  love  snap. 

A  new  motor — designed  and  built  exactly  to  suit 
such  an  ideal  car — was  necessary,  of  course. 

In  this  motor,  the  forcesof  vibration  go  down  indefeit. 

JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  CO.Anc.cJ^iand.Okm 


J!^ 
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High  Tide  on  Fifth  A^tnue 
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HALM  E  as 

WITH  HOT  SPOT  AKD  RAMS  HORN 
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tcmptauon  to  ovcr-ddboration  has  bca 
avoided  studiously  m  the  interior  and  exterio 
decorative  treatment  of  the  Chalmers  Limousin 
Landaulet,  reiu/tnig  m  an  automobile  of  digni 
fied  beauty,  reflecting  m  every  possible  way  ih 
atmosphere  of  the  homes  of  people  of  good  taste 

CHALMERS   MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHU.A* 
CHALMtRS  M010R  COMPANY  OF  CANADA.  LTD  ,  \KiNbiOR,  OMAf  U 
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8eech-Nut  Orange  Marmalade— Flavor  Plus: 


ALL  you  who  love  g:olden  marma- 
lade spread  on  crisp  toast,  will 
appreciate  the  wonderful  flavor  of  Beech- 
Nut  Orange  Marmalade. 

But  only  the  housewife  who  has  tried 
to  make  marmalade  at  home,  can  quite 
appreciate  the  painstaking  care  we  find 
necessary  to  produce  this  delicious  flavor. 

She  will  appreciate  the  careful  selec- 
tion of  oranges  heavy  with  juice;  the 
slow,  careful  peeling,  to  save  both  the 
fruit  and  the  peel;  the  quartering  and 
cooking  of  the  orange,  and  the  pressing 
out  of  the  clear  juice — 


Then  the  careful  shaving  of  the  peel 
to  wafei  thinness  in  those  hand  oper- 
ated machines  used  by  marmalade 
makers  of  the  old  world — 

Then  the  cooking  of  the  juice,  the 
peel,  and  pure  granulated  sugar  to  just 
the  proper  consistency — and  then  the 
sealing  in  sterilized  glass  jars. 

But  the  result  is  worth  all  these  pains. 
You* a  say  so  when  you  taste  the  full, 
satisfying  flavor  of  Beech-Nut  Orange 
Marmalade.  And  most  people  will  say 
it's  far  better  than  any  marmalade 
made  at  home. 

Order  a  jar  today  from  your  grocer. 


Beech-Nut  Packing  Co*     Foods  a/Fmest  Flavor      Canajgharie.N.  Y. 

Beeclh.'Mill; 


Jffliig.JeIlieg 

RAPE  JELLY  RED  CURRANT  JELLY 

CRAB  APPLE  JELLY 

SPIT2ENBERG  APPLE  JELLY 
QUINCE  JELLY         BLACK  CURRANT  JELLY 

■^JAM  RED  RASPBERRY  JAM 


Marmalade^ 

BLACKBERRY  JAM  PSACBJ 

DAMSON  PLmClM 
ORANGE  MARMALADt 
GRAPEFRUIT  MAI 
PINEAPPLE  PRESERVBi^^   CM 
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SOLUBLE  (INSTANT) 

Barriiv^toa'Hal 


C00ee 


his  Is  fa  mou  s 
!r-lsed  Barrlntt> 
all  In  Instant  form. 

size  Jar  equal  to 
of  Baker-lscd  Bar- 
Coffee. 


Anybody  Can  Make  Perfect  CoflFee  Now 

A  half  teaspoonful  of  famous  Barrington  Hall  in  the  form  of  powdered 
crystals  —  add  not  water  —  a  steaming  cup  of  deliciously  perfect  coffee  is  ready 
instantly. 

Would  you  like  to  try  makiDg  coffee  in  the  cup  —  to  pour  on  the  water,  see  the  crystals 
dissolve,  taste  the  coffee  and  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  Soluble  Barrington  Hall  is 
better,  more  economical  and  far  more  convenient? 

In  case  your  grocer  has  not  yet  received  his  shipment,  send  40c  for  a  standard  25-cup  tin. 
If  yon  are  not  deughted  with  Barrington  Hall  in  instant  form,  the  money  will  be  promptly 
reminded.    WiU  you  try  it  ? 

BAKER   IMPORTING   COMPANY 

966  North  5m>nd  Street  liO  Hudson  Street 

MINNEAPOUS  NEW  YORK 


MAIL  THE  COUPON 

rnclased  find  40c  for  which  please  send  one  standard  tin  of 
Soluble  Barrington  Uall  Coffee  to  : 


Name- 


Address- 


Grocer'a   Name  — 
Grocer's  Addres*. 
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THE  METAL  ETERNAL 


"Docket  knives  of  Stellite,  the  beautiful,  per- 
•*■  manent  metal,  combine  diamond  hardness  with 
the  rust-resisting  properties  of  platinum  and  gold. 
Stellite  is  an  alloy  of  semi-rare  metals,  the  discov- 
ery of  Elwood  Haynes,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  metallur* 
gist  of  international  reputation.  It  is  a  brilliant, 
white  metal,  harder  than  the  hardest  steel,  and  will 
not  rust,  tarnish,  stnin  or  corrode.  Stellite  knives 
are  not  affected  by  fruit  acids  and  never  lose  their 
temper.     They  are  not  affected  by  heat  up  to  180()°F 


Stellite  knives  with  their  keen   edges,  their  besal 
ful,  velvety  luster,  and  their  general,  all-around g 
ness,  v/ill  last  for  nnany  generations. 
Individually  packed  in  attractive  bo<e«. 
IN  FOUR  STYLES 
StelUte  handle,  pkm  .  .  $7M 

Stellite  h«n<Ue,  stippled         .  .       7,00 

Pearl  Handle,  plain  .        .  6^ 

Pearl  HandU,  SteUice  ends       .        .       6.00 


To  Secure  one  of  these  beautiful  knives  send  order  and  check  to 

THE    HAYNES   STELLITE   COMPANY,   Kokomo,  Indiana 

Send  for  the  Story  of  Sietlite 


Steel  ^MiM  Its  Masters 
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.  .  ,  Ffttm  the  age  ofitont — to  the  ' 
age  of  rron,  the  age  of  stert—and  at 
tost  STELUTE,  the  metal  eternal. 
fyUh  it  a  greater  product —  a  new 
force  —  has  come  into  the  world. 

/Stellite,    the   wonder  metal,   brighter  ana\l 
more  beautiful  than  silver,  harder  and  more 
lasting  than  steel,  as  rust-proof  as  platinum 
and  gold— Stellite  may  now  be  had  in  table 
knives. 

Two  knives,  of  chaste  and  beautiful  design, 
with  silver  handles  and  pure  Stellite  blades, 
(NOT  PLATED,  BUT  SOLID  STELLITE)  are 
now  offered  a  discriminating  public. 
All  Stellite  ware,  of  every  kind,  possesses 
unusual  distinction.  The  table  knives,  of- 
fered for  the  first  time  herewith,  wUl  add 
a  new  note  of  refinement  to  the  dinner 
service. 

Stellite  knives  will  not  rust,  stain,  tarnish 
or  corrode.  Fruit  acids  will  not  affect  them. 
They  may  be  made  sharper  than  the  sharp- 
est steel,  and  they  will  retain  their  edges 
longer  than  any  steel.  Stellite  knives  are 
more  beautiful,  more  expressive  than  silver. 
They  are  guaranteed  forever. 

'Prices:  Knires  only,  either  Sij^aktr 
or  Flanders  design,  $2S  the  dozen 
$15  the  half  dozen.  To  be  had  only 
fronfi  the  patentees  and  sole 
manufacturers. 


The  Haynes  Stellite  Cotnpany 

KOKOMO,         .         INDIANA 

Send  for  the  Story 
of  Stellite 


'Not  Steel 


Us  A  faster 
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MAZDA 

Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark,  of  a  5erwfc»'* 


What  is  it? 


Motorcycle  or  car?   If  it  is  a  car,  which  lamp  is  out — left  or  right? 
Lamp-unreliability  is  both  dangerous  and  unnecessary.    The  known  high 
standards  of  Mazda  Service  are  sufficient  to  make  the  cautious  and  con- 
siderate  insist   on    having    MAZDA    Lamps  —  lamps   marked   Mazda. 


MAZDA  is  the  trademark  ot  a  %vorld*^de 
service  to  certain  lamp  manufacturers. 
Its  purpose  is  to  collect  and  select  scien- 
tific and  practical  information  concerning 
progress  and  developments  in  the 
art  of  incandescent  lamp  manufac- 
turinfT  and  to  distribute  this  infor- 
mation to  the  companies  entitled  to 
receive  this  service. 


MAZDA  Service  is  centered  in  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
The  mark  MAZDA  can  appear  only  on 
lamps  which  meet  the  standards  of 
MAZDA  Service.  It  is  thus  an  as- 
surance of  quality.  Thistrademark 
is  the  property  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company. 


-GENERAL    ELECTRIC   COM- 
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If  you  ask  at  the  store  for  a  Kodak 
camera,  or  Kodak  film,  or  other  Kodak 
goods  and  are  handed  something  not  of 
our  manufacture  you  are  not  getting 
what  you  specified,  which  is  obviously 
unfair  both  to  you  and  to  us. 


« 


Kodak"  is  our  registered  and 
common  law  trademark*  and  cannot  be 
rightly  applied  except  to  goods  of  our 
manufacture. 


^Trademark:  Any  symbol,  mark,  name  or  other  characteristic  or 
arbitrary  indication  secured  to  the  user  by  a  legal  registration,  adopted 
and  used,  as  by  a  manufacturer  or  merchant  to  desig^te  the  goods 
he  manufactures  or  sells  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  goods  of 
competitors.  Standard  Dictionary. 


j^if  isri*t  an  Eastman^  it  isri^t  a  Kodak, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester, N.  Y. 

^ Digitized  by  VjOOQLC 
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A  word  thai  is  imboddin^ 
itsoU  in  our  lan^uaf^o.ii 
Soon  to  appoar  in  all  ii 
^ood  dictionarios  • 


WX^/  Webstor's  Will  say  about  U: 


B-E-V-O,  (n.)  [<OF.  hevBve,  <6evee,  drinking.  <jbevre, 
drink.  <L.  6/60,  drink.]  A  delicious  non-alcoholic  bever- 
age, noted  for  its  purity,  nutritive  qualities,  sparkling  golden 
color  and  richness  of  natural  flavor  of  the  ingredients  from 
which  it  is  manufactured.  Became  nationally  popular,  with 
all  classes,  in  a  single  season.  Created  by  Anheuser-Busch» 
St,  Louis,  and  manufactured  in  great  quantities  in  the  most 
modern,  sanitary  and  perfect  beverage  plant  in  the  world. 

Synonyms:  None.  Antonyms:  About  200  imitations  put 
up  in  bottles  similar  to  the  Bevo  package,  and  bearing 
names  as  nearly  like  Bevo  as  the  law  will  permit. 

Derioatioc:  Beooer — one  who  constantly  enjoys  the  best  of 
soft  drinks. 


Tho  all  yoai>  'raund  soft  drink 

Serve  it  cold 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


ST.  LOUIS 


,7.,,        NPi^^ 
''"'^""'i'^ll0ni[\M,\^^''''  '^'     Digitized  by  G0O5I1 


^y^w  Glosed  y^odels 


JTYCodem  ^JMotor  Gars 


—^ y  y* 


A//  Seasonable 
Cars  at  Most 
Reasonable  Cost 

Weather  -  proofed  and 
warmed  lor  bad  days  — 
open  at  will  for  the  air  and 
sunshine  Moon  closed 
cars  are  investments  in  all- 
year-' round  traveling  com- 
fort which  you  can  own  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

Powered  by  Red  Seal  Moon- 
Continental  Motors  —  the 
Moon  Sedan  and  Coupe,  in 
color-scheme,  cabinet-work, 
decoration,  fittings  and  up- 
holstery, are  worthy  of 
particular  note — with  their 
price  an  added  reason  for 
owning  them. 

Built  hy  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  CO..  Si,  Louis,  U.  5.  A. 


Elnclosed  with  the  finest 
cabinet -work. 

Upholstered  like  good 
lounges. 

Colonial  design  throughout. 

Large  doors  and  windows  — 
easily  opened  and  closed. 

Exquisitely  equipped  with 
all  conveniences. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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V/i  imntHAk  atw  Tt 


€* 


FuUer-Builf  Landmarkr 

*  HE  building  of  a  terminal  such  as  the  Pennsylvania 
(.,  ^»j-  Station,  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City,  called  for 
^*"  experience  in  building  construction  and  engineering 
service  embracing  practically  every  known  phase  of  building 
work,  and  ability  to  solve  many  new  problems  that  had 
never  presented  themselves  before  in  a  building  operation. 

Working  in  close  harmony  with  the  architect  and  engineers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  these  problems  were  met  and 
handled  by  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company  in  a  way  that 
is  typical  of  the  character  of  service  that  is  available  to  any 
architect,  engineer  or  owner. 

Other  notable  Ftdler-Buih  Terminals  are: 

KansAs  Gty  Terminal,  Kansas  Gty.  —  Jarvit  Hunt,  Archf teA,  Oticago. 

Chicago  acNorthw'n  Railway  Terminal,  Chicago,  —  Frost  fii  Granger,  Architefts,  ChicafiO. 

Michigan  Central  Terminal,  Detroit,  —  N.Y.  Central  Railroad  Co.,  ArchiteAs,  Geo.  H. 

W^b,  Chief  Engineer. 
Wabash  Depot,  Pittsburgh,  —  Theodore  C.  Link,  Archited,  St.  Louis. 
Hudson  Terminal,  Hud^n  Tubes,  New  York,  —  Qinton  6C  Russell,  Architeds. 
New  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Freight  Terminal,  Chicago,  — Price  &  McLanahan,  ArdiitfAs. 
Canadian  Pacific  Terminal,  Montreal,  —  Frank  L.  EUingwood,  Chief  Engineer. 

Whether  your  contemplated  building  operation  is  usual  or 
unusual,  there  is  experience  here  that  will  aid  you  to  solve 
it  most  effectively  and  economically. 

Consultations  invited  through  any  of  our  offices. 

George  A. Fuller  Company 


New  York 
Bostoa 
Phtladelphta 
Montreal 
New  Orleans 


Waahingtoti 
Baltimore 
Pittaburgh 
Cleveland 


Chicago 
Detroit 
St.  LouU 
Kansas  City 
BtifTalo 
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Tib®  QiiJikitj, Wairm  Eir®wiia  T®ini©§  of  RI^D  GUM 

"AMERICA'S  FINEST  CABINET  WOOD/'  IMPART  AN  ATMOSPHERE  OF  HOSPITAUTY  AND  CHEER, 


3l 

15 


n, 

is 
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American  Hardwood  Mfrs.  Association,  Gum  Divisiqn.  oi^iiiSrtr4.  Memphis,  TENN.^|i 


HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


//ou5c  Hunting  Made  Easy 

WITHIN  the  pages  of  the  Hodgson  catalog  are  descriptions  of  ail 
styles  of  Portable  Houses  ready  for  you  to  enjoy.     Just  pick 
the  one  that  suits  you  and  order  it. 

There  are  simple  little  cottages  and  bungalows  or  bigger  homes 
up  to  10  rooms.  Also  play  houses,  bird  houses,  dog  houses,  poultry 
houses,  churches,  barracks  and  garages.  Sections  shipped  painted 
ready  to  set  up  and  bolt  together.  Skilled  work- 
men not  necessary.  Oregon  pine  and  red  cedar 
— seasoned,  strong,  and  lasting,  go  into  Hodgson 
Portable  Houses. 

Inmiediate  ordering  is  essential  if  you  wish 
the  order  filled  in  reasonable  time.  Send  for  the 
catalog  today. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.  ^ 

Room  254. 71.73  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Ma«s.  .^J 


6  East  a9th  Street 


York 
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%ovL  have  a  heart 
-Uita^Vegular  hearth 


NDOUBTEDLY  yes,  and  probably  it  is  a  first-class  American 
Heart,  the  biggest  heart  in  the  world,  fine,  generous,  sensi- 
tive, never  refusing  to  respond  instantly  to  endless  calls 
for  help;  giving,  giving,  giving;  jumping  to  obey  your  will 
for  more  energy,  more  power,  more  blood — to  put  life  into 
your  mental  and  physical  activities,  a  red  punch  into  every 
muscle,  a  tingle  to  every  nerve,  a  grip  to  your  hand,  a  vigor 
to  your  thoughts,  sincerity  to  your  sympathy — a  vital,  humaUy 
**  regular ''  heart.     Have  you  one  ? 

Of  course  yes.     But  probably  you  never  have  given  a  thought 
to  that  marvelously  made  engine  of  yours,  that  machine  that 
runs  you,  delicate,  full  of  vital  valves,  and  muscles,  and  a  millioii 
throbbing  cells.     And  probably  you  never  will  think  of  it  until it  drops  a  beat. 

The  motor  of  your  beloved  car  demands  the  garage  constantly  and  gets  the  care  it 
needs.  But  your  atm  heart  beats  on,  beats  on  incessantly.  Now  and  then  it  waves 
a  red  flag  before  you.  Half  of  the  physical  and  mental  ills  of  life  are  red-flag 
appeals  of  a  tired  heart.     You  know  these  danger  signals,  but  do  you  heed  them  ? 

This  advertisement  is  simply  a  humane  suggestion.  Eave  a  heart  for  your  own 
heart — that  engine  of  your  will.  Give  it  a  thought.  Treat  it  at  least  as  well  as 
you  treat  the  engine  of  your  motor.  Neglect  it,  overwork  it  too  long,  and  it  will 
cost  you  all  joy  in  life. 

Probably  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  your  heart;  but  the  absolute  knowledge 
of  a  perfect,  "  regular"  heart  is  an  inspiration.  It  clears  the  road,  lifts  the  speed 
limit,  and  sets  you  free. 

And  in  this  connection— 

THE  Glen  Springs 

WATKINS,  N.  Y.  ON  SENECA  LAKE 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure"  for  Heart  Disorders 


Not  Glen  Springs  for  a  new  heart,  but  Glen 
Springs  for  an  intelligent  looking  over  of  your 
human  machine,  especially  your  heart — to  de- 
tect und  correct  in  timcy  to  the  best  of  human 
ability.  And  this  ability  of  Glen  Springs — its 
powerful  waters,  diagnostic  laboratories,  X-Ray 
and  scientific  treatments  under  specialists  of 
international  reputation — is  universally  recog- 
nised in  the  medical  world. 


The  Glen  Spring  is  situated  in  the  beautiful 
Finger  Lake  Region  of  New  York  State.  Clear, 
dry,  invigorating  atmosphere.  Every  comfort 
and  convenience.  Open  the  Year  Round.  Win- 
ter and  Spring  months ^  when  the  dcnunts  of 
oppressive  weather  are  absent^  are  most  desirable 
for  heart  treatments. 

Be  sure  that  your  heart  is  a  ** regular" 
heart. 


WILLIAM  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  President 
Illustrated  booklets  with  detailed  information  on  request 
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HE  Franklin  Inn 
Club  of  Phikdel^ 
phia,  wishing  to 
commennorate  the 
centenary  of  the  birth 
of  Walt  Whitman 

commissioned  Dr.  R.  Tai: 
McKenzie  to  make  a  design  fcr 
a  medal  to  be  issued  by  the 
Club.  The  medal  is  of  bronze 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  t? 
now  ready  for  delivery. 

No  large  profit  is  expected  tc 
accrue  from  this  transaction,  and 
any  funds  remaining  in  the  ha-r>:> 
of  the  Committee,  after  defriv- 
ing  the  necessary  expenses,  will 
be  used  for  the  erection  of  sorrie 
lasting  memorial  to  the  poet  p 
the  Clubhouse  or  ebcwhcre 

Orders,  which  should  be  accompanied  by  check  for  $7.50  each,  may  be  addressed  to: 

j    WHITMAN  MEDAL  COMMITTEE,  Franklin  Inn  Club.  PHILADELPHIA 
illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllim^^^^ 
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A  Book  of  Permanent  Value 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS:  ^""^i^r^^Alkfcr 

Edited  by  STEPHEN  PIERCE  DUGGAN,  Director  of  the  Institute  ol  International  Educatioo 

This  book  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  essays  to  be  thrown  aside  when  the  intense  intatlt  ic 
the  domestic  controversy  which  has  been  raging  around  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Naclocs 
has  subsided. 

The  writers  of  the  seventeen  chapters  which  make  up  this  book  are  of  such  national  and  \ 
of  such  international  recognition  that  no  thoughtful  reader  could  fail  to  be  convinced  ttatiaj 
educational  value  is  immense.     It  is  a  book  of  permanent  value  for  use  in 

Contemporary  History  Courses  Debating  Societies  in  High  Schoola  and  Cal^« 

Political  Science  and  International  Law  Courses  High  School  and  College  Libraries 

College  University  Extension  Courses  Clmrch  Forums 

tilH  pages,  illustrated  with  ptxrtraits,  charts  and  mapm:  cloth,  92, SO 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS,  INC. 
\i  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

jentlemen:    Enclosed  please  find  $ tot copies  of  Ducit*n*a  '"Th* 

Vations:  The  Principle  and  the  Practice/' 

!fame - , 

Address -^3tgrt^zedi)^^WOOi 
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Qualiiy  First 

The  Envy  of  Many  Eyes 
— a  Hot  Spot  Chalmers 

YOU  command  attention  in  a  Hot  Spot  Chalmers  whether  you  want 
it  or  not    The  right  kind  of  attention,  not  notoriety,  but  the  silent 
praise  of  the  man  at  the  curb. 
This  tacit  appreciation  for  a  Hot  Spot  Chalmers  has  not  been  won 
in  a  day,  but  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  superior  laboratory,  superior 
en8:ineering  mentality,  the  use  of  a  huge  sum  of  money — and  time. 

Today  one  need  not  look  far  in  a  Hot  Spot  Chalmers  to  find  the 
underlying  cause.     It's  Hot  Spot  and  Ram's-horn. 

How  two  little  devices  could  develop  a  motor  car  to  such  a  hig:h 
peak  of  efficiency  is  well  worth  knowing.  We  shall  be  delighted  to 
give  you  the  *  inside;"  and  after  you've  had  one  ride  you  too  will  say 
Chalmers  is  one  of  the  few  great  cars  of  the  world. 

CHALMERS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  DETROIT,  MICH. 

CHALMERS  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 
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New  in  Appearance.    Unchanged  in  its 
Distinctive  Performance 


For  four  years  the  (jistinctive  fundamen- 
tal characteristics  of  the  Peerless  Eight  have 
remained  unchanged. 

During  all  that  time,  the  now  famous 
Two-Power  Ranger  has  steadily  grown  in 
substantial  public  regard.  It  is  today,  as 
it  has  been  for  four  years,  the  one  car  of 
absolutely  distinctive  performance. 

With  its  "Loafing"  Range  for  soft,  smooth, 
economical   operation  in  ordinary  driving. 


and  its  "Sporting"  Range  for  unusual  power 
and  speed  when  needed,  it  covers  the  ex- 
tremes of  both  the  gentle  and  the  rugged 
virtues  in  one  and  the  same  car. 

The  Peerless  retains  its  distinctive  per- 
formance unchanged  except  for  minor  me- 
chanical refinements. 

The  body  lines  are  modified  to  give  new 
expression  to  the  Peerless  ideal  of  substan- 
tial dignity  and  beauty  of  appearance. 


Touring,  $2900         Roadster,  $2900         Coupe,  $3500        Sedan,  $3700        Sedan-Limousine,  $3900 

F.  O.  B.  Geveland;  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice 


'Loafing' 
Ran^e 


Sporting  --^^ 
Ran^e 


TWO-POWER-RANGE  EIGI 


Their  Availability  Is  Limited 


Not  everj'one  who  desires 
to  purchase  a  National 
Sextet  will  be  able  to  do 
so  this  season. 

Because  of  our  lifelong 
policy  of  limited  produc- 
tion we  have  often  been 
criticized  as  ultra-conserv- 
ative. 

We  take  pride  in  that 
criticism,  for  it  has  always 
been  our  aim  to  build  only 
as  many  National  cars  as 
we  could  build  welL  And 
since  our  standards  have 
been  rather  high,  our  out- 
put has  been  moderate. 

But,  for  this  very  reason, 
motorists  of  experience 
have    come    to    respect 


highly  the  name  National. 

They  buy  our  automobiles 
with  a  conscious  feeling 
of  safety  such  as  they  might 
experience  when  investing 
in  a  government  bond  or 
other  gilt-edged  security. 

Our  latest  car,  the  National 
Sextet,  is  finding  its  owners 
largely  among  such 
clientele. 

It  is  an  unusually  good  car, 
quite  the  best  we  nave  ever 
built,and  we  wish  we  might 
consistently  build  them  in 
greater  number- 
Since  we  can  not,  it  must 
be  a  case  of  first  come, 
first  served. 


NATIONAL    MOTOR.    CAR    &    VEHICLE    CORPORATION,     INDIANAPOLIS 
Tiuemtit/A    Succesifmi   Ttar 
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Illustrating  a  few  of  the  many  artistic  and  eminendy 
practical  Gift  Articles  which  we  have  on  display. 

Floor  Coverings,  Fabrics,  Interior  Decorators,  Furniture  Makers 
FIFTH  AVE.  AND  FORTY. SEVENTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

San  Fnndsco:  216^228  Sutter  Street 
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rt  and  science  combine  with  the  ideals  and  traditions 
of  nearly  a  century  to  create,  year  h 
^andards  of  excellence  for  the  Chid 
Golden  beauty  of  tone,  periiEid  aditon  and  fineil 
asetheattributesof  theOuckeringof  today.It  repre- 
sents theht^ieii  developiiient  of  the  pianam^ters'  art. 


yean  new 
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Made  at  die  Great  CSu'ckmi^ 
Pactolcs.  Boston.  Massadwsetts 


77.^  n...  i..^.^(,  ^^tf,  itc  Amptco  rtproduett  in  your  borne  tk<  playing  of  the  tvoritTs  ff-eatcst  pianists  and  all  the  music  you  love  test, 
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A   FINANCIAL   MEETING   PLACE 

Q  In  the  pages  immediately  following,  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  groups  the 
announcements  of  banks  and  bankers,  with  particular  reference  to  those  which 
offer  a  service  in  Commercial  and  Investment  Banking.  We  believe  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  our  readers  to  present  such  advertisements  in  this  manner  and,  on 
our  part,  we  undertake  to  accept,  for  this  Department,  only  such  announcements 
as,  in  our  judgment,  are  submitted  by  firms  and  institutions  which,  through 
their  character  and  experience,  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  our  readers. 


IliiliM^^^^^^^ 


Investments 
for  your  January  Funds 

To  ktvp  your  funds  promptly  and  properly  invested 
you  cannot  do  better  than  consult  our  January  list 
of  high  grade  securities. 

The  list  is  widely  diversified — made  up  of  oflFerings 
selected  after  painstaking  research  and  care. 

Many  of  these  securities  are  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  Taxes,  and  in  some  cases  exempt  from  State  Taxes. 

A  request  today  vdll  bring  the  list  by 
return  mail.     Please  ask  for  A-116. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
Correspondent  Offices  in  more  than  50  cities 

BONDS      •      SHORT  TERM  NOTES      •      PRE5;^R|IED  STOCKS 
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Where  Credit 
Is  Made 

The  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  is 
a  manufacturer  whose  prod- 
uct is  credit. 

Knowledge  is  the 
raw  material  of  which 
credit  is  made — 
knowledge  of  menand 
markets,  commerce 
and  finance,  drawn  from 
original  sources,  tested  and 
woven  into  a  fabric  of  mutual 
confidence  which  is  national 
credit. 

The  vast  resources  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  insure  a  credit 
production  which  is  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  expanding 
business. 


National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New  York 

Capilal.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Prodis 
Over  Fifty  Million  Dollars 
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Google 
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Investments 

/^AREFUL  study  of  conditions 
existing  in  security  markets 
places  us  in  a  position  to  be  of 
service  to  those  considering 
the  investment  of  surplus  funds. 

The  expert  counsel  of  the  ex- 
ecutives of  our  JBond,  JNote, 
Stock  and  Statistical  depart- 
ments is  gladly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  investors. 

Circulars  descriptive  of  our 
current  offerings  will  be  furn- 
ished on  request. 

Commission  Orders  Executed 

HORNBLOWER  &  WEEKS 

p"SLo        Investment  Securities        --,-- 

PROVIDENCE  Founded  in  f8S8  BETROIT 

Members  of  the  New  York,  Boeton  and  Chicago  Slock  Exchanges 


Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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In  the  Days  of 
the  Strong-Box 

I  n  the  sixteenth  century , 
gold  and  silver  were  al- 
most the  sole  mediums 
ofcxchange.  Merchants 
kept  their  money  in 
strong-boxes.  Such  un- 
employed capital  earned 
nothing.  It  took  centu- 
ries to  develop  deposit 
banking  and  the  many 
facilities  of  modem  fi- 
nancial institutions. 


Modern  Deposit  Banking 

TMPORTANT  as  is  the  function  of  the  modern  bank  in 
-^  making  possible  the  transfer  of  money  through  the  use  of 
credit  instruments,  it  is  only  one  phase  of  the  service  which 
it  offers  to  the  public.  The  wealth  entrusted  to  the  bank 
does  not  remain  idle,  like  gold  in  coffers,  but  is  constantly 
employed  as  a  basis  of  credit  in  commerce  and  industry,  and 
is  thus  in  the  continuous  service  of  the  community. 

In  keeping  with  this  conception  of  modern  banking,  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  accepts  deposits 
and  extends  credit,  and  seeks  to  employ  its  resources  along 
broad,  conservative  lines  to  meet  the  needs  of  American 
business  of  today  and  tomorrow.  It  renders  every  service 
which  comes  within  the  scope  of  a  complete  commercial, 
foreign,  and  investment  banking  institution. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


New  York  London  Liverpool 

Capital  and  Surplus 
Resources  more  than 


Paris  Ha\Te  Brussels 

350,000,000 

j8oo,ooOj-eoo^    T^ 
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The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

f  Almoft  three  centuries  have  pafled  fince  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  came  to  thefe  shores,  f  To 
that  band  of  fearless  independents,  America 
owes  much  of  her  prefent  greatness.  <New 
England,  where  they  lived  and  thrived,  early 
aiTumed  an  important  part  in  the  nation's  prog- 
ress. fWith  its  wide  variety  of  important 
induflries,  it  has  contributed  much  toward 
the  commercial  development  of  America.  €ln 
(his  work,  The  National  Shawmut  Bank  of 
Boflon  has  been  privileged  to  ailist  for  84.  years* 

fThis  bank  is,  therefore,  proud  to  help  com- 
memorate the  approaching  tercentenary  anni* 
verlary  of  the  Pilgrims'  Landing. 

THE  :J^TI0NAL   SHAfFMUT  SANK  afSoitm 

%£SOf/rces  O^ir  $Z^5^00,000  Digitized  by  VjOOSIC; 
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BACK  OP  YOUR  BOND 

ARE  THE   NECESSITIES 

FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OPOVIUZATION 


^1     ^^^B 

bBI 
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COMMUNITY  POWER 

pROM  the  days  when  the  farmers  brought  their  grain  to  the 
village  grist  mill,  communities  have  relied  largely  on  one 
central  unit  for  their  power.  Th^  water  wheels  of  yesterday 
have  given  way  to  the  dynamos  of  the  power  plant  of  today, 
but  the  system  of  merchandising  power  has  reraained,  in 
effect,  the  same. 

The  modern  central  station,  made  possible  through  the  sale  of  bonds, 
is  the  source  of  energy  which  drives  the  wheels  of  modern  industry. 
It  is  the  heart  of  today's  industry — turning  our  factory  wheels,  light- 
ing our  homes,  running  our  street  cars  and  performing  hundreds  ot 
other  but  no  less  important  funirtions.  Electricity  hae  become  tljc 
modern  miracle  worker. 

The  West  Penn  Powxr  Company,  serving  some  78  communities  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  is  typical  of  the  best  of  modern  power  properties. 
Its  First  Mortgage  6*^  bonds,  which  are  a  typical  Hahey^  Stuart  k3' 
Company  offering,  provide  the  investor  with  securitv  backed  up  by  a 
demonstrated  earning  ability  made  certain  through  a  continuous  and 
diversified  demand. 

1/ you  are  interetted  in  the  investment  of  Junds^  our  drcuiar  A.M,i2 
Hvith  detailed  information  regarding  theu  and  other  hondi  and  their  ad- 
vantage %  from   the    standpoint  ,  of  ucurity  'iviH  he    ient    upon    re<ptea, 

HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO. 


INCORPORATE 


UCCCSSOflS   TO 


N.  W.   HALSEY  &  CO.,   CHICAGO 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 


309    •.    L*    «ALI.E   ST, 


4»  WALt  ST. 


MILWAUKEE 

rinST    NATIONAL    BANN   aLOO. 


LAND    TITLK  ■UllOINO 


30  STATE  smcrr 


DETROIT 


ST.  LOUIS 

SCCMfllTV     evtLD»NG 


The  Federal  Income  Tax  necessitates  an  accurate  record  of  your  securities 
and  thtir  productive  incomes  —  our  LOOisE  LEAF  SECI^RITY 
RECORD  may  be  used  for  recording  all  your  bonds »  t»tocks  and  mort- 
gages. We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy,  without  cost  or  obligadon, 
if  you  will  write  for 


Book  No.  A.M  U 


,,„,Goo^e 
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BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

Establuhed  1818 

PhiUdelphia  NEW  YORK  Botton 

TRAVELERS  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

Issued  against  cash  or  deposit  of  securities  or 
under  responsible  guarantee.  These  letters 
may  be   obtained   from   banks    everywhere. 

lUustroki  bookfd  sent  upon  nquest 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  COMPANY 

Established  1810 
Founders  Court.  Lothbury  Office  for  Travelen 

LONDON.  E.  C  123  Pall  Mall.  LONDON.  S.  W. 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

We  specialize  in  Government  bonds  and  other  investment  securi- 
ties. This  firm  was  founded  in  1865  and  we  have  always 
endeavored  to  recommend  to  our  clients  conservative  invest- 
ments. As  members  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  Stock 
Exchanges  we  are  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  securities  on  a  cash  basis  in  large  or  small  amounts. 

A  circular  describing  sever{d  issues  of  desirable 
invesiment  securities  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Kxdder,Yeahody&Co. 

ii&^DevosxslUareSi;.  1.7'Wall  St«!*eet 
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New  York 
Chicago 
St  Louis 
Cincinnati 
New  Orleans 


Simplify  Your 
Income  Tax  Returns 

Our  Free  Record  Book  will  greatly 
simplify  your  problem  of  preparing 
Income  Tax  returns. 

Containing  as  it  does  a  summary  cmd 
digest  of  me  Income  Tax  Law  and  the 
exemption  features  of  the  various 
Liberty  Loan  issues,  this  booklet  will 
give  you  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  as  it  affects  you. 

Space  is  provided  for  entering  your 
income  from  various  sources  month 
by  month  as  it  comes  in  and  also  for 
indicating  allowable  deductions. 

Thus,  by  familiarizing  you  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  enabling 
you  to  record  your  income  ssrstemati- 
cally,  our  hee  Record  Book  materially 
lessens  the  work  of  making  out  returns. 

In  producing  The  Income  Tax  Record 
we  were  merely  serving  the  interests 
of  our  clients.  However,  we  will  gladly 
mail  you  a  complimentary  copy  upon 
request*  whether  or  not  you  are  a 
client.     Kindly  address  dept.  F-l. 

\A/liliam  R.fbmpton  fi)mi)sny 

QOVIRNMSNT  AND  MDNIOIPAL    BONDS 
"Owr  a  Quarter  Cemtmry  in  this  Busimss** 
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Invest  in  Good  Bonds 

When  security  of  principal  and  regularity  and  permanence 
of  interest  are  the  first  considerations  there  are  no  other 
investments  that  compare  with  good  bonds. 

The  big  Pittsburgh  industries  are  basic,  and  during  the 
past  fifty  years  we  have  been  a  factor  in  their  growth. 
Because  of  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  activities  of  this 
district  we  are  able  to  secure  and  offer  a  selection  of  bonds 
which  we  recommend  for  sound,  conservative  investment. 

Write  for  our  list  of  current  bond  offerings. 

Bond  Deparimenl 

Mellon  Nalional  Bank 

PiHsburgKPcb 


" 

7t,e  CONTINENTALwiny 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 
COMMERCIAL     BANKING,    FOREIGN    AND 
EX5MESnC.    SAVINGS.    PERSONAL  TRUSIS. 
CORPORATE     TRUSTS     AND     CORPORATE 
AGENQES.      SAFE  DEPOSFT.     SAFEKEEPING 
FOREIGN  AND  EX5MESTIC  SECURITIES.    IN- 
VESTMENT  SECURITIES.    FINANQNG  GOV- 
ERNMENT ISSUES.  FINANCING  INDUSTRIES. 
MUNiaPALFTIES,    RAILROADS,    UTILmES. 

Sugar  Stocks 

The  adoption  of  the  i8th  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  (Prohibition)  is 
expected  to  greatly  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  Sugar  and  Sugar  products. 

List  of  dividend  paying  stocks  of  suc- 
cessful sugar  producers  and  refiners 
mailed  on  request. 

Dividend   yields  7%  and  upwards. 
Frederic    H.   Hatch    A    Co. 

Established  1888 

lA  Broadway                       New  York 

^ 

■ 

The  First  National  Bank 

of  Boston 

TIME  DEPOSIT  DEPARTMENT 

Attractive  rates  of  interest  paid  on  special  deposits  subject 
to  thirty  days'  notice  of  ivithdrawal 

Taoital  $7,500,000        Surplus  &  Profits  $20,430,000 
Resources  over  $225,000,000  oogle 

BRANCH  AT  BUENOS  AIRES.  A.  R.  
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far  every  Man 
Woman  and  Child 
in  New  England 

This  represents  the  annual  production  of 
manufactured  articles  in  the  New  England 
States— larger  than  New  York  with  $399, 
larger  than  Pennsylvania  with  $395  and 
larger  than  Ohio  with  $328. 

New  England  Leads  Them  All 

The  Preferred  issues  of  prosperous  New  England  enterprises  are  the 
natural  choice  of  the  careful  investor  who  demands 


Safety  of 
Principal 


Good 
Income 


Ready 
Marketability 


We  invite  your  request  for  information  on  the  Preferred  issues  of 
New  England.  Our  Statistical  Department  is  fully  equipped  to 
cheerfully  furnish  you  with  accurate  Data,  Quotations,  etc.,  without 
obligation  of  any  kind. 


The 
Preferred  Issues 

of 

NEW  ENGLAND 

INDUSTRIES 


Our  booklet  Q-291,  "Safeguarding  Your  In- 
vestments," will  show  you  how  these  Preferred 
issues  help  meet  the  high  cost  of  living  with 
safety  and  increased  income.    Write  for  it  today. 


Hollister.White  &  Go. 

INCORPORATED 

50  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Springfield  Philadelphia  Providence 


Digitizi 
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Is  Interest  Return  an  Index  of  Safety  ? 


Do  you  judge  the  safety  of  a  bond  by  its  interest  rate  ? 
Are  you  making  a  needless  sacrifice  of  income  ? 

Make  your  money  ^vork  for  you  but  do  not  set  it  at  a  dan- 
gerous task. 

If  your  money  is  not  safely  invested  in  sound  securities  and 
at  the  same  time  yielding  you  the  best  possible  returns 

—  then  you  are  at  fault  I 

Our  experience  as  investment  bankers  aided  by  careful  expert  examinations 
enables  us  to  offer  you  freely  the  investment  service  which  you  need. 

Thoughtful    investors    should   write   for   our  pamphlet    "Is   Interett 
Return  an  Index  of  Safety  ?  "  discussing  the  problems  indicated  above 

Ask  for  and  analyzing  a  class  of  bonds  yielding  a  higher  rate  of  return  than  the 

Pamphlet  AA-$15  average  with  equal  or  better  security. 


/|*HBickmQre&|Q 

III  BRDAOWAY.  NY 


iiimimm»ifc3TABU5HED.a6»)annnmmn 


January    Investments 

Yielding  6%  to  7% 

Bonds  of  (1.000.  $500  and  llOOdenominationf. 
secured  by 

Pulp  and  Piper  Milb         Farm  Lands 

Steel  Steamships      Natural  Resources 

Steel  Mills  Chicago  Real  Estete 

Important  Manufacturing  Plants 

All  ample  in  value  and  earnings  to 
protect  the  investments. 

Make  reservations  now  and  secure 
these  attractive  rates  for  your 
January  funds. 

Swd  for  nmo  UmI  No.  10S9-H 

Peabo^, 
BongUding&Co. 

EST.  18SS— INC.  ISIS 
^0  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

> OAc««i  Detroit.  Olereland,  MlIwaokM.  St.Loola 


^wm^mSTim 
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Profits 


Profits  are  made  by  accumulating  goods 
when  they  are  cheap  and  holding  them 
for  future  rise. 

The  Dollar  today  is  about  the  cheapest 
article  to  be  found. 

Save  now  and  profit  later  on  when  prices 
drop  and  the  dollar  is  again  worth 
100  cents. 

Discrimination,  however,  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  placing  of  the  funds  you 
save.  You  would  do  well  to  consult  our 
booklets  before  investing  as  they  may  be 
the  means  of  protecting  you  against  pos- 
sible loss.    Either  sent  upon  request. 

**What  SMSuritias  Moan" 
"Incomas"  (monthly  publication) 


Breed,  Elliott  &  Harrison 

High  Grade  Investment  SemtriUtt 

^««*S«>  Digitizes" 
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ur  Check  Isl&ur  Receipt!?) 

c  new  slogan  of  every  retail  merchant  in  the  country.  Certainly  if  you  use  Hikk VOUCHER  C"^C><S 
show,  right  on  face  of  check,  the  date  and  amount  of  each  bill  that  you  are  paying.  Your  can- 
d  check  protects  you  against  unjust  claims  and  apainst  paying  the  same  bill  twice.  It  not  only 
>lishes  the  fact  that  vou  paid  the  money  but  also  what  you  paid  the  money  for. 
lie  H^U-VnnrHFR  CHECK  with  your  name  neatly  printed  is  individual  and  distinctive 

bousands  of  satisfied  customers  throughout  the  country        

are  using  millions  of  H^kk Voucher  Checks 


FREOERICK-mjOHt;' 


These 
checks   are 
particularly  io- 
tended  (or  the  pay- 
ment of  personal  bills. 
The  checks  are  refirulatioD 
pocket  sire,  2K"  x  6K".  with 
ffenerous  stub  to  each  check. 
Checks   are    bound    la    pads,    25 
each,  folded  in  centre,  and  pads  as 
used    are    held    securely    in    genuine 
leather  cover,  making  a  book  that  will  fit 
in  gentlemen's  vest  pocket  or  ladles*  hand  bag. 
You  have  choice  of  two  styles  of  checks,  one 
printed  in  Block  letters  (FREDERICK  W.  JOHNSON) 
the  other  in  Old  English  (J^reierick  ^S.  3Ioftn«on-) 
Both  styles  of  lettering  are  shown  about  half  actual  size. 
Also  choice  of  six  colors  of  Fine  Quality  Bond  Paper— white, 
blue,  buff,  green,  russet  or  gray.    Cover  is  made  of  Genuine 
Leather  and  your  name  will  be  marked  in  gold. 
Price  delivered:    500  Checks.  20  pads  25  checks  each,  with  Leather 


Cover.  $6,50. 


OPTIONAL. 


t  prmfer,  can  bm  »up' 
tn    intmrteaved    atab 


if  you 
plied   witi 
for  mach  thrmm  chmcktt  rmgulation 
pocket  book  eize;  tO  pade  SO  chmcka 
each,   with  genuine  leather  cover    at 
same  price. 


booklet  if  you  wish. 
les  of  various  business  forms  on  request 
f  not  employ  agents,  so  address 

J.  C.  Hall  Company 

UN  Street  Providence.  R.  i. 

BANK  STATIONERS   FOR  OVER    40  YEARS 


This  is  your  printing  order.  Please  write  carefully. 
You  may  wrtte  letter  but  coupon  should  be  attached. 
The  J.  C  HaO  Compuiy 

16  Sabb  St..  PfOTidence,  R.  f. 

I  endote  $6.50  and  accept  your  offw  (debvery  charse* 
paid)  to  wpplr  me  with  500  Hall  Voucher  Checb  and 
Genuiiie  Leather  Cover  marked  with  my  name. 

20  Pads  25  checb  each.  itub-oa-eDd. 
Style  of  Type 

Color  of  Bond  Paper.. 

Print  rfiis  name 

Hut  town  on  date  line 

My  bank  a 

Located  at 

Numba  checks  and  Muba  beginning  with  No 

Supprepax)  to 


RCPERENCE3  :   YOUR  BANK — ANY  BANK 


•b-igitizey6y'G00gIe 
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Now  Ready 

for 

Distribution 


Greenebaum  Investors^  Guide 

The  January  issue  of  the  Investors' 
(iuide  presents  the  essential  particu- 
lars of  current  Real  Estate  Mortgage 
Bonds  offered  and  recommended  by 
Greenebaum  Sons  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  It  also  explains  the  added 
assurance  of  satisfaction  the  investor 
obtains  when  he  deals  with  this  bank, 
which  has  a  sixty-five  year  record  of 
proved  safety. 

Current  offerings  consist  of  6%  First 
Mortgage  Real  Estate  Bonds  in  de- 
nominations of  $100,  $500  and  $1000, 
maturities  2  to  10  years. 

Cut  and  return  the  accompany im/  coupon 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  ''Investors'  Guide.'' 

Greenebaum  Sons 

Rflnlc  andTrttstCamlMny 

OLDEST  BANKING  HOUSE  IN  CHICAGO 
La  Salle  and  Madison  Streets 

Correspondents  in.  Many  Cities 
CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  )52,000,000 

(iRLENEUAUM  SONS  BaNK  AND  TrUST  COMPANY, 

Chicago,  111. 
Send  a  copy  of  the  January  ''Investors  Guide'*  to: 

Name  

Street 

City 

A-130 


Forman 

Farm 

Mortgages 


6%  Smcarity  for  January  Fundt 

For  your  Januaiy  investment  select 
Forman  Farnt  Mortgages  or  Forman 
Land  Bonds  for  these  reasons: 

1 .  The  indestructibility  of  the  security ; 

2.  The  assurance  of  payment  of  prin- 
cipal at  maturity; 

3.  An  interest  rate  higher  than  that 
which  is  usually  obtainable  in  other 
equally  safe  investments; 

4.  Forman  Service  relieving  the  in- 
vestor of  all  detail. 

In  35  years  no  investor  has  sustained 

a  loss  in  Forman  Farm  Mortgages. 

These   investments   described    in    two 

booklets: 

"How  Forman  Fann  Mortgages  are  Made'* 

"Forman  Farm  Mortgagea  and  the  FormaB 

Monthly  Pio^ment  Plao" 

Either  booklet,  and  lUt  of  car- 
rent  oflerlngt,  free  on  request. 

George  M.  Forman  &  Company 

/   titbits htd  tiSs 

Farm  Mortgaob  Bankers 
..  U  Sooth  U  Salle  Street  Cliicar>»IU. 


Household 
Accounting 


In  planning  the  family  budget  it  is 
a  wise  provision  to  make  a  definite 
appropriation  to  Savings  and  invest 
regularly  in  high  class  Bonds. 

THE  PARTIAL  PAYMENT  PLAN 
of  the  Bankers  Mortgage  Co.  enables 
the  investor  to  secure  from 

44%  to  71% 

on  the  highest  class  of  Municipal  and 
Corporation  Bonds.  Denominations 
$50,  $100,  $500,  $1000. 

Interesting  information  will  be  sent  oo  request 
for  Circular  A-l. 

Bankers  Mortgage  Co. 


Cm0itmiS2A 
CHICAGO    -    DES  MOINES 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO    -    DES  MOINES   -jNEWYOR] 
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This  check  is  safe 

Every  part  of  this  check  is  protected — amount, 
payee,  date  and  endorsements.  Any  attempt  to 
alter  it  with  acid  or  knife  would  produce  a  glaring 
white  spot — instant  detection. 

The  First  and  Security  National  Bank,  Minne- 
apolis, secures  this  complete  protection  for  its  depos- 
itors by  printing  its  checks  on  National  Safety  Paper. 
So  do  over  70  per  cent  of  the  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  and  thousands  of  financial  institutions 
throughout  the  world. 

"How  can  I  tell  whether  my  checks  have  the  pro- 
tection of  National  Safety  Paper?" 

By  the  wavy  lines  reproduced  in  the  border  of 
this  advertisement. 

Some  banks  use  several  styles  of  checks.  If  you 
want  checks  on  National  Safety  Paper,  it  is  usually 
only  necessary  to  ask  your  bank  for  them. 

Corporations  can  have  their  own  checks  made  on 
National  Safety  Paper  by  specifying  it  to  their  printer 

Our  booklet,  "The  Protection  of  Checks/*  tells  about  crimes 
against  checks  and  how  to  prevent  them.      Write  for  it. 

George  La  Monte  6c  Son  6t  Broadway  New  York 
Founded  iS^l  ^^^^-^^ — ' 
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What's  Coming? 

Babson's  Investment  Bulletin,  which  will 
be  off  the  press  about  January  1,  will 
carefully  analyze 

"The  Outlook 
for  1920" 

It  will  discuss  the  extraordinary  conditions  of  the 
stock  and  bond  market  here  and  abroad. 
As  we  face  a  period  of  radical  reconstruction  this 
bulletin  is  of  special  interest  to  inv^tors  and 
bankers,  to  whom  it  will  be  sent  free  as  long  as 
supply  lasts.  Write  at  once  on  your  letterhead  to 
insure  getting  copy. 

AcUreu  DepU  N-  22 

Babton's  Statistical  Organizatioii 

WeHcaley  HilU.  Mm*. 

Th9  LargtBtOrganiiafion  of  It*  Charaet«r  In  tt«  World 


Income-Producing 
Properties  Protect 
Miller    Investors 

Even'  Miller  First  Mortgage  Bond  is  ee- 
ciirefi  by  a  j>roj>erty  producing  a  rental 
income  of  at  least  two  and  one-half  times 
llie  amotint  required  (o  meet  payments  of 
interest  and  prineipaL 

The  first  mortgage  covers  the  earnings  as 
well  as  the  jthysiral  properly. 

Miller  Fir^t  M<»rtgage  Keal  Estate  Bonds 
vieldiiig  7'%  are  available  in  denomina- 
tions of  SKKK  $.'>00  and  S1(KK»,  maturities  2 
to  10  years,  inlerest  and  prineipal  payable  at 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

tTnt*'  forrurn'nt offeringsand  btjokh-t  entitled  "Crrat- 
ing  Goud  inv^ntntrntM^'"  which  explains  Hhyand  how 
Mm  ft  First  Mortgage  Bonds  are  »ound  invesimenti. 

G.LMILLER6C0MPANY,Inc 

61  Hurt  Buildino.-AtiantajGa. 


Instead  of  the  pen... 


The  FOX  seven  pound  Portabk 

Take  it  with  you  wherever  you 
go — on  the  train,  in  your  home, 
anjnvhere  — it  is  always  at  your 
service  for  better  letters,  more 
easily  written  —more  e^ly  read. 

SWin-EmCIENT-DURABLE 


Ask  for  ^ 
CaUJogue 


Fca  Typewriter  Cm 

Grand  Ripids*  Mkn. 


Investment  Literature 

"PROM  time  to  time,  well-known  Investment  Hooses 
•■-  iasue  booklets  of  particul&r  interest  to  individual  is- 
vestpra.  For  their  information,  the  Atlantic  Monthly  prm 
the  following  titles  and  names  of  oonoerns  issuing  them: 

Bonds  Safs  as  Our  Citi*s— William  R.  Comoton 
Company,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Investment  Recommendations— Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  140  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

Bond  Topics—  Monthly  Booklet  on  PuUioUtiJity  In- 
vestments—A. H.  Biekmore  A  Co.,  Ill  Broadway. 
New  York  aty. 

Incomes — A  digest  of  current  6nancial  news  fwinveat- 
ors —  Breed,  Elliott  A  Harrison.  105  South  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Money— Babeon's 
Statistical  Organisation,  Wellesley  EUUs,  Mass. 

Iowa  I nvestntents— Bankers'  Mortgage  Company. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Present  Low  Prices  of  High  Grade  Securities- 
Booklet  published  by  Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co.. 
10  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

July  Investments — HorDblower  &  Weeks.  42  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

"Miller  Service— How  This  Insures,  Protects  and 
Safeguards  the  Bond  Buyers'  Interests."  — G.  L.  Mil- 
ler &  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Our  Public  Debt— liberty  Bond  and  Victory  Note 
Values — Bankers  TruBt  Company.  14  Wall  Street. 
New  York  City. 

Illustrated  Booidet  on  Travelers  Letters  ol  Credit  — 
Brown  Brothers  A  Company.  New  York 


Readers  will  receive  such  of  the  above  booklets  as 
may  appeal  to  them  if  they  will  write, either  directly  to 
us  at  41  Mount  Vernon  8trfwt,  Boston.  Mass..  or  to 
the  various  Investment  Houses  mentioned,  asking  for 
thf  partinilar  booklets  desired. 


J^an  ^Back  and  J^sten 


THIS  very  evening,  in  the  quiet  of  your  own  home,  you  may  summon  for 
your  delight  such  artists  as  Beryl  Rubinstein,  Herma  Menth,  Harold 
Bauer,  Yolande  Mero,  Doris  Madden,  Gabrilowitch  and  Godowsky. 

Lean  back  and  listen.  They  will  play  your  favorite  compositions.  Science  and 
art  have  struck  hands  to  make  ycur  dreams  come  true.  They  have  created 

THE  ARTRIO  ANGELUS  REPRODUCING  PIANO 

In  itself  a  superb  example  of  craftsmanship,  the  The  Artrio  is  also  a  beautitully  constructed  and 

electrically    operated    Artrio    brings    to   every  beautifully  toned  grand  piano  that  you  may  play 

home  the  true  pleasure  of  hearing  music  as  the  yourself.     There  are  no  projections  to  interfere 

artist  hiuiself  first  played  it,  with  playing  found  in  other  reproducing  grands. 

Pf^i  are  makers  of  the  Angelut  Piano  j  The  Angeiui  Player  Action^  The  Artrio  Angelut  (tlec' 
irically  operated)  and  Angelus  Artittyle  Rolls.     Send  J  or  our  interesting  catalog  number  34. 


THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


f/ic  national  CTimfmos  joy  smok^ 


DOUBLE  quick  as  he  kicks  out  of  the  coverlids  at-peep-of- 
day  on  the  twenty-fifth,  pass  him  a  ^Jvhack  on  the  back,  a 
peppy  **  Merry  Christmas— and—  the  smokesurprise  of  his  life  I 
— a  pound  of  Prince  Albert  in  that  joy*us  crystal  glass  humidor! 

Talk  about  *' happy  returns  I"  If  you're  kind-of-keen  to  glimpse  the  sun- 
shine dividends  doing  the  happy-hob-nob  with  the  mistletoe,  land  on  one 
of  these  radiant  holiday  handouts — Prince  Albert  all  fussed  up  like  a  gold 
fish  out  for  a  strut  in  the  holly  woods  I 

Never  was  such  Christmas,  or  all-year,  smokejoy  as  Prince  Albert  puts 
across  to  any  man  keyed  for  the  pleasure  punch  of  a  jimmy  pipe  or  honafr- 
rolled  cigarettes  I  Nev^er  was  such  a  glad-man-gift!  P,  A.  is  not  only  the 
sky-limit  in  smoke-delight-quality,  but,  get  it  right,  our  exclusive  patented 
process  cuts  out  bite  and  parch !  Prince  Albert  has  won  by  a  mile  all  ovef 
the  nation — it  will  win  him  ! 

Prince  Albert  ia  also  sold  in  handmtunm  pound  And  hmlf 
pound  tin  humidors,  in  tidy  rod  tins  and  in  toppy  red  batfs. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 

Ck>pyrtGrhtifttbr 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
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^Ghocodates 


TOU'LL  find  Sparrow'3  Chocolates  wel- 
comed everywhere  for  their  purity  and 
exquisite  taste.  In  fact.  Sparrow's  are  really 
the  expected  gift.  Particularly  appropriate  are 
the  special  holiday  packages.  They  rival  much 
costlier  tokens — and  bring  pleasure  far  be^ 
yond  mere  price. 

In  many  'varieties  at  good  druggists  and 
confectioners  —  Sparro^w's  Chocolates 
lend  unusual  individuality  to  your  gift, 

BOSTON  CONFECTIONERY  COMPANY 

CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 
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Pyrene  Should  Protect  Your  Loved  Ones 


"^O  you  live  in  a  home  with  a  lar*^e  lock 
J  on  the  front  door,  and  windows  barred 
ery  night? 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  monster 
at  hides  inside  your  home  every  day,  ready 
spring  up  without  warning  and  annihilate 
>me,  Mother,  Kiddies  and  all? 
His  name  is  Fire,  and  every  home  without 
Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher  is  open  to  his 
tack.  Get  Pyrene  today.  Put  one  in  your 
tchen,  cellar,  hallway,  or  wherever  fire  may 
art.  Don't  risk  thelives  of  loved  ones  against 
e  small  investment,  the  price  of  Pyrene. 


PYRENE   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 

Atlanta  Chleasto  Kancaa  City         San  FmeiMO 

Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd..  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Sold  by  kardwAre  and  electrical  svpply  dealers  aid  g  arafct. 

Saves  159b  OB  aatomobile  msoraace. 

Write  for  catalog  of  other  fire  appliances 


Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 


SOME  men  associate  lustrous, 
finely -woven  hosiery  with 
short  life;  but  Luxite  hae  broken 
this  tradition.  Here  is  hosiery  that 
meets  the  most  exacting  require- 
ments of  style  and  good  taste  and 
yet  has  the  ability  to  deliver  long 
service ^truly  a  wonderful  ho- 
siery combination  and  wocjh  seek- 
ing out  these  days.  Obtaitiable  in 
your  favorite  material,  pure  silk. 
silk  faced  and  lusterized  lisle  in 
a  wide  range  of  prices. 

LUXITE  TEXTILES,  Inc. 
679  Fowler  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Maktrt  of  High  Grade  Hoaiery  Sinee  I8T5 

Luxite  Textiles  of  Canada.  Limited. 

London,  Ont 

50  York  St,.  Sydney,  Australia 


t  >U  York  :«,.  Sydne 


Painted  6y  CoUb 
PkiUipgfor  lyiix- 
iU  Textil0a,  Inc. 


©  L.  T. 
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(^Q  all-ifQar-'rouncl soft  drink 

Popular  demand— built  BoWs 
great  plant--the  most  perfect  In- 
dustrie equipment  in  the  world. 
Scientificallx  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  provided  with  every  humani- 
tarian device  possible  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  and 
safet/  o£  it$  thousands  of  employes. 
Electrically  operated.  Capacit/ 
2  million  bottles  daitv; 

ServQ  it  cold 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST.LOUIS 


Visitors  io  St. Louis  ^i*c  inviied  ,^^9N|k^^ 

to  inspect  this  mammoth  institution.^  9^^-^l^^^k. 
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For  the  Christmas  and 
New  Year  Greetings 

T  ET  the  heart  speak 
through  flowers.  Ra- 
diantly lovely  and  alive 
with  the  holiday  spirit — 
they  convey  evety  thought 
and  sentiment  with  a  sweet- 
ness surpassing  mere  words. 

Modest  violets,  glowing  roses  and  splen- 
did orchids  bring  exquisite  floral  greet- 
ings within  the  range  of  every  purse. 

Your  local 'florist,  within  a  few  hours ^  can 
deliver  fresh  flowers  in  any  city  or  town 
in  the  Unitea  States  and  Canada  through 
the  Florists*    Telegraph    Deii'very  Serrice. 

The  florist  displaying  die  sign,  "Say  it  with 
Flowers,"  is  a  member  of  the   Society  of 
American  Florists  and  has  ad- 
vantages that  he  can  pass  along         -^^^^ 
to  you  when  you  buy  flowers. 
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THE  new  Silhouette  Brougham  is  a  five-passenger 
enclosed  car  with  more  room  but  more  snug  than 
any  coupe — most  convenient  for  a  busy  man  or  a 
an  who  delights  in  personally  driving  a  compact 

Its  most  inviting  interior  provides  comfort,  ij 
macy  and  cleanliness  with  all  the  advantages  of 
electric  without  the  limitations. 

The  light,  aluminum  body  is  virtually  dust-  and 
rattle-proof,  with  broad  vision — yet  it  may  be  opened 
so  as  to  be  practically  out-of-doors.  The  line  of  the 
roof,  the  delicate  angle  of  the  rear  quarter,  the  shape 
of  the  doors,  the  size  of  the  windows  and  the  curve 
of  the  fenders  reveal  the  rare  good  taste  of  the  custom 
body  artisan. 

,,-JoRDAN  Motor  Car  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland 


^ 


■1^!^"*^ 


Scene  in  London 
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JF  a  roomier,  stronger,  more  convenient  wardrobe 
trunk  than   the  Hartmann  could  be  made, 
Hartmann  would  be  the  first  to  make  it. 

Write  today  for  the  Hartmann  Trunk  catalog.  If 
you  do  not  know  the  nearest  Hartmann  dealer,  write 
us  and  we  will  send  you    his  name  and    address. 


Beture  the  Hartmann  Red  ] 


is  on   the  trunk  you  buy. 


HARTMANN  TRUNK  COMPANY 

RACINE.  WISCONSIN 
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iToTELREiiORTa'TRAVEL-DEPARTMEIixr 

"-ivfc»»Y     MONTH     IN      T       NIAO-A.XIMK*     *      .       . 


antic  Monthly      Century      Harper's      Review  of  Reviews      Scribner's     World's  Work     and    Th«  Canaditn  M«gti*n«.    I3th  YEARJ 
ite  our  advertiiirs  and  refer  to  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU,  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Mass.    Ask  us  for  travel  advice.     Enclote  port»««| 
Where'tcHgo  Bureau  form*  for  February  do—  January  l»t. 


NORTH   CAROLINA 

CAROLINA  HOTEL  NOW  OPEN 
FECIAL  RATES  until  Jazraarr  IStli 

LF-  RIDING—  MOTORINQ-TESNIS 
IVLVa-TRAP   SHOOTINa—RA  CINO 
For  R«*€ftvttioHs  or  Inff^rmntion  address: 
uieral  Ottice,  Pinehartt,  North  Caroltsa.  or 
)NARD  TUFTS.  282  Congrcw  Street.  Bottoa 


TRYON    N.   C, 


OAK  HALL 

RYOI¥,    NORTH    CAROI-INA 

Tennis.  Horseba^-k  rid- 
ing. Mountain  climbing 
Mild  cUmat*;.     Booklets. 

"Co  tbcHdvertiecr 
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OUR  LIST 


rhe  Kreater  value  of  combination  adver- 
Inir  Tn  maKazlnos  over  all  other  plans  la 
vonrl  riuestton  IF  you  use  the  rig ht  ones 
hiHuence  the  class  of  readers  whose 
tronage  Is  desired. 

DO  IT  RIGHT  I 

TRAVEL  advertishiff  mu.st  command 
e  home  circles,  Interpst  every  member 
the  family,  and  that  family  must  have 
eans  If  It  can  afford  to  travel  now. 

The  publications  em|>loyed  each  month 
f  Where-to-go  Bureau,  seven  of  them  at 
e  wame time, are  THEbooksalwavs  upon 
le  reading  tables  of  the  best  homes. 
heir  Influence  never  lags, 
rms  MEANS  BUSINESS  FPU  YOU 


LlPacific  Pai-adisemJ 

—land  of  perpetual  June. 

DrbwM  on  W»Ikiki'«  »un- bathed  ooral  ti«acb. 
StrUah  in  a  placid  sea.  luxuriuuelf  warm.  Rida 
Uio  crwti  of  long,  roariog  breakers  in  an  outHg- 
(fer  canoe. 

Would  you  know  the  flavor  of  luicious  tropic 
fruits,  the  fraiitranca  of  exotic  flow©r»,  the  thrill 
of  gmiiDf  into  the  boiling,  fiery  heart  of  Kilauea. 
the  LIVING  VOIXJANO  on  the  itland  of  Hawaii  f 
Then  eouie  to  Mark  Twain' ■  "loTeliort  fleet  of 
islands  that  lies  auchored  in  any  ocean."  See 
Haleakala,  on  Maui,  greatest  extinct  volcano;  the 
flraud  Canyon  of  Kauai  with  its  magic  Tistas;  the 
Mll>- PACIFIC  CARNIVAL,  a  gay  festival  in  which 
peoples  of  Orient  and  Occident  unite  with  color- 
ful effect .  at  Honolulu  in  mid -February. 

Regular  stoaiuer  service  from  San  Francisco  and 
between  the  lsland«  Good  motor  roads.  Pala- 
tial hotels.  Attractive  bungalows.  For  rates  ask 
nearest  railway  agent.  For  descriptive  »K«okleU 
and  further  information  write  Hawaii  Tourist 
Bureau,  branohofflco.  201  MonadnockBldg..  San 
Francisco,  or 

HawaiiTouristBureaII 

1 1  Honolulu       *^ 


to  find  precisely  tlie  place  and  accomuiodatton*  y  'i- 
desire,  and  how  to  get  there  by  the  be«t  r«ia»«.  are 
vit&l  questions  to  the*  traveler.  Wa  know  tbv 
answer. 

Avoid  a  ruined  vacation  resulting  Cnm  lack  ^^ 
knowledge  regarding  traasportatioo.  locmliteM 
and  environment,  climate,  recre*ikms.  a»d  tbe 
right  hoteL  Patronise  the  attractiooa  mdwmrtimi 
in  and  recommended  by  Wh«r»-to-go  Borean  ai>d 
you  will  make  no  mistake. 

Our  departmenU  appear  in  Mven  of  tKe  v«ry  b?*t 
magaxinee  every  month.  They  maet  the  traveler 
nvorywliere  and  blanket  the  wealth  of  Sorth 
AinKrica. 

iiur  forms  cloae  the  flnt  day  of  each  month  pr^- 
ceding  lliat  in  which  copy  is  to  appear. 

For  apace  and  rates  writt  to  WHERE-TO-GO 
BUREAU,  lac,  8  Beacw  Stwrt, 


PALM  BEACH  "By'th»-8»«,"Fla. 

"Palm  Bsach  Hotel"  Si;m'Si:.-^2ss:- 

r*imcitvS50.  2  0olf  L  ts    Cottages.  OoMoordaaeiB. 
Lesii  formal  atid.jiKii'jiiMerfttg^thanJarfggJg*^ 


TOURS 


^remPLe^rouRs 

CUBA  JAMAICA.  PANAMA  PORTO  BJOO 

CAIaFOR^^A  plorida 

C^Uimft  MoH>rif^  BtumSk^  j9m 

«b  BOYUTON  mtSB-r 


npwEmiiumBy^ 


Tickets  —Tours  of  P/strncoori 
lAWN,  CHINAWEST  INUKS,  HWH 

50fe  FIFTH  AVEKV6.  HKW  TOWK 


10  MONTHS  EUROPEAM  TRAVEL  .a^i*i«}. 

Art,  Music  Unguaget  and  Social  Life,  UmAm 
party  of  young  ladies  directed  by  two  ladyartMi 
with  30  y«f*rf  experience  abroad.  Boeklal  WOM 
Kuropeaa  Travelera,  Poato  ■artooto,  WMfc^»*fc 


UTOTVIOBILE     SPRINGS 


Vou  would  not^ 

run  your  engine  without  oil,  for  it  would 
soon  be  ruined.  Why  then  neglect  the  Springs?  With- 
rat  oil,  spring  leaves  bind  together  from  rast,  then  comes  squeak- 
nff,  breaking,  hard  riding.  Rusty  springs  are  hopelessly  stiff  and 
jnyielding,  you  feci  every  rough  spot.  Rusty  springs  mean  noisy. 
mrd  riding  cars  and  expense.  Oiled  epringa  mean  QiUet.  eoay 
rid  luff  cars  and  eeouomy. 

TbjpOriis  Oiler  does  it.  Keeps  a  constant  eapply  of  oil  be- 
tween the  leaves.  When  oil  is  used,  no  rust  can  form,  trouble  can - 
not  start .  Grus  Oilers  are  neceasary  in  all  seasons  and  fit  all  ci^. 

A  few  dollars  spent  now,  ten  minutea  foroiUn»  twice  a  moBth,  and  yoof 
s:>nn«s  are  olways  in  PERFECT  COWKTIOM, 

Taar  vmt  thle  ad  iww.  Write  your  oanae  and^dresa  In  *he  mwjin:  mail 
to  uT    We  will  tend  you  our  twenty-day  P»g«  offer.    9mni  Hm  Maaf . 


Grus  Leaf  Spring  Oiler  G>. 


625 W  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 


The  Authors'  Clipping  Bureau 

Established  I8d8 

Clippings  of  news  and  comment  furnished  from 
the  current  press  of  the  United  States  (includ- 
ing newspapers,  weekly  and  monthly  maga- 
zines and  periodicals) ,  on  any  subject — literary, 
commercial,  scientific,  social,  political  or 
technical.    "Quality   First*'   counts  with  us. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 

Book  Reviexvs  and  Literary  Clippings  a  Specialty 
William  M.  Stuart 

553-555  Mun«ey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C 


A  New  Fairy  Book  h  Always  a  Delight 

The  Firelight  Fairy  Book 


By  Henry  B.  Beston 


\  l>ook  of  brand-new  stories,  full  of  adventure  and  fun,  with  all  the  quamt  charm  of  the  old-fasliioned 
f-'-y  book.     Beautifully  illustrated  in  color  by  Maurice  E.  Day.  Sj^oo  pcsfpaH 

THE    ATtAMTir    MONTHLY    PRESS.    INC.       C^  ^ . 

lount  V«rnon  Slr»et 


lustratcfl  in  color  by  Maurice  r..  i/ay.  *j.tw  yv^wyy^ 
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The  End  of  a  Foreign  Monopoly 

Optical  glass  assumed,  over  night,  a  new  and  terrible  importance,  when 
the  world  went  to  war  with  Germany.  For  the  world,  so  far  as  it  knew, 
was  largely  dependent  on  Germany  for  the  higher  grades,  dependent  on 
an  enemy  for  the  very  eyes  of  fleets  and  armies — periscopes,  aeroplane 
camera-lenses,  searchlights,  field  glasses,  range-finders.  And  optical 
glass  cannot  be  made  over  night. 


But  it  so  happened  that  a  favorite  dream 
of  our  founders  was  of  emancipation  from 
foreign  control  of  raw  material;  and 
for  some  years  we  had  been  quietly 
experimenting.  When  war  came,  we 
were  ready— and  ready  not  merely  with 
methods  and  formulae,  but  with  a  modem 
and  complete  glass  plant— the  first  in 
America  for  making  optical  glass  on  a 
commercial  scale. 


Events  have  shown  its  immeasurable  value 
in  wartime.  And  it  will  prove  no  less  a 
factor  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

For  with  our  own  optical  glass  to  work 
with,  developing  various  types  as  required, 
we  can  carry  forward  faster  and  more 
surely  those  refinements  of  lens  and  in- 
strument making  which  to  science  mean 
knowledge,  and  to  humanity  a  richei^ 
safer  life. 


Write  for  literature  on  any  optical  product  in  luhich  you  are  interested, 

BAUSCH    &    LOMB    OPTICAL    COMPANY    .    .    .    ROCHESTER.  N.  T. 

Makvn  nfEy^ifiam  and  Spectacle  Leruea,  Photoaraphir  Tjfmm.  Mieroaeopet,  Baloptieona, 
B'Hticulam  and  Kngintenng  and  other  Optical  Instruments 
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Dining-room  in  Lake  Forest  Home  shown  in  the  January  House  Beautiful.     The  walls 

are  finished  in  rough  floated  plaster,  the  find  coai  being  mixed  with  red  softd  which 

gives  a  beautiful  tawny-gray  color.    The  woodwork  is  enameled  in  white,  and  the  doors 

are  a  brown  mahogany. 

The  House  Beautiful  for  January 


The  Table  of  Contents  Specks  for  Itself 


The  Small-Town  Library  Building 

John  Adams  Lowe 

New  England  Village  Centres — II 

Wm.  Ro^er  Greeley 

Homes  of  Authors  and  Artists 

Amy  L.  Barrin^on 
The  Home  of  Lucius  Hitchcock 

The  Transformation  of  a  "Modem"  House 
Frederick  C  Hikh 
Plants  Which  Will  Flourish  in  ^ady 

Windows Florence  Eaton 

George  Hepplewhite .  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 
Creating  a  Setting  for  Old  Family  Pieces 
The  Lake  Geneva  Country  Home  of 

ColonelH.M.Byllesby.  AnnieF.Napper 


Breakfast  Comers ....  Charles  Alma  Byen 
Why  Not  Build  a  Town  Room?  EihelArmes 
MaJung  the  Most  of  the  Hall 

Mary  Harrod  Norlhend 
Dutch  Colonial  Houses  of  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  King 
Old  Treasures  of  Bristol . .  .  .Lilian  Miner 
A  Lake  Forest  Home 

Austin  Jenkins,  Architect 
A  Discussion  of  the  A.  B.  C.*s  of  Archi- 
tecture — V Thomas  P.  Robinson 

The  Oaks Virginia  Rohie 

Electricity  in  the  Home .  Earl  E.  Whitehomt 

Your  Neighbor  in  France 

Garden  and  Orchard .  Clarence  Moores  Weed 


Under  the  same  managemerd  as  the  Atlantic  MctMy 

—SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY- 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  PUBLISHING  CO..  Inc. 
41  Mt.  Vernon  St..  Boeton.  Maaa. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  li.oo*  for  a  five  months'  txlal 
subecription. 

OR 

nd  S3. oo**  for  a  fifteen  months'  subscription 
HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  to  be  sent  to 


Name ^ StrmL, 

City Stat:, 

•Foreign  poatag^,  46c  9sUr»i  Omnmdi      .        

••Foreign  pottage,  f  J.fOMrfro;  Cffia^toa  y  iNf,  I 
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Produdtion— Conservation 

Those  are  the  two  urgent  demands  of  the  day. 
They  are  vitally  essential  during  this  period  of 
post-war  readjustment. 

The  New  Stromberg  Carburetor  meets  both 

—  to  the  fullest  extenL 

On  any  car— under  any  condition-;- it  increases 

pToduiftion  of  power,  of  speed  and  of  mileage. 

It   conserves  fuel  and  fuel  costs.      Effects  the 

greatest  of  economy  through  development  of  greatest  fuel  force, 
insuring  a  decided  improvement  in  engine  efficiency— an  important 
increase  in  driving  power  and  radical  reduction  in  travel  costs.    Write 
for  literature.     State  name,  year  and  model  of  your  machine. 

STROMBERG  MOTOR  DEVICES  COMPANY.  Dept.  152.  64  East  25th  St..  Chicago 


Hew  STROMBERC  Does  Ifr! 

^  Carbur&tor 


The  Inhalation  Treatment 
for  Whooping-Cough,  Spa»- 
modic  Croup,  Co!ds,Calarrh. 
Asthma.  Influenza.  Coughs. 


"Used  while  you  sUep. 


Simple,  safe  and  effective,  avoiding  internal  drusa. 

Vaporized  Creaolene  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  Whooplng- 
Cough  and  Spasmodic  Croup  at  once;  it  nips  the  common 
rold  before  it  has  a  chance  of  developing  into  something 
worse,  and  experience  shows  that  a  neglected  cold  is  a  dan- 
gerous cold. 

Mt».  Ballington  Booth  says:  "No  famUy  where  there 
ar«  youna  children,  should  be  without  thla  lamp. 

The  air  '^rrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  with  every 
breath,  makes  breathing  ea^y  and  relieves  the  congestion, 
anuring  restful  nights. 

It  is  called  a  boon  by  Asthma  sufferers. 

(^reaolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of  Scarlet 
Fever  and  Measles,  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  treatment 
of  Diphtheria 

1 1  to  a  protection  to  thoae  czpoaed. 

Crciiolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  40  years  of  suc- 
cessful use. 

5oW  by  druggists.    Send  for  descriptive  booklet  45- 
Try  Crciolena  Anfcii«ptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat. 
( ompoaed  of  ilippery  elm  bark.  HcopIcp.  iogar  and  Cruaoleue.    1  bey 
can't  barm  yoa.    Of  your  drnggiit  or  from  u«.  10c  In  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  €2  CortUndt  St..  New  York 


Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone 
applied  directly  upon  a 
tender,  aching  com  stops 
the  soreness  at  once  and 
soon  the  entire  com  or  cal- 
lus loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off  with  the  fingers  with- 
out even  a  twinge  of  pain. 

Freezone 

Removes  hard  corns,  soft  corns,  also 
corns  between  the  toes  and  hardened 
calluses.  Does  not  irritate  or  inflame 
the  surrounding  skin  or  tissue.  You 
feel   no  pain   when  applying  it  or 


teel   no  pain 
afterwarcf. 


Women!  Keep  a  small  bottle  of 
Freezone  on  your  dresser  and  never 
let  a  corn  ache  twice. 

Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any 
drugstore  in th^  U.S.  or  Canada 
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During  the  six 
hours  a  day  when 
you  think  your 
child  is  safe  in 
school  —  is  this 
liable  to  happen? 


Never  mind  how  the  fire  started 


WHILE  they  were  rescuing  this  little 
girl  from  the  burning  schoolhouse, 
Dick    Sheldon   was  killed   and  six 
other  children  were  badly  hurt  in  the  crush. 

Thousands  of  people  discussed  the  fire 
that  night  and  for  days  afterward. 

"How  do  you  suppose  the  fire  started?" 
"What  could  possibly  have  started  such  a 
fire?"  "How  could  a  fire  start  in  that  part 
of  the  building?" — that's  the  sort  of  prattle 
one  heard  everywhere. 

Did  any  of  them  exclaim,  "It's  a  crime  for  child- 
ren to  be  exposed  in  a  building  like  that?" 

No;  they  thought  it  a  "safe"  school  because  it  had 
fire  escapes  and  wide  stairways,  and  the  doors  all 
opened  out,  ■- 

Only  the  Fire  Chief  talked  sense.  "Fires  break 
out  where  and  when  you  least  expect  them  to. 
There's  only  one  sure  way  to  prevent  this  sort  of 
a  horror  and  that's  to  drown  the  fire  before  it  can 
get  a  <icart.  I  wasted  my  breath  two  years  ago  ex- 
plaining that  to  the  Board,  but  I  guess  they'll 
listen  now  and  put  in  automatic  sprinklers  when 
they  build  the  new  school" 


If  you  think  chances  of  fires  starting  in  yourpi 
lie  buildings  are  small,  ask  your  own  Fire  Qv0 
Electric  wiring  may  be  defective;  something  may  fl 
wrong  with  the  heating  system;  careless  boys  ma 
carry  matches;  spontaneous  combustion  may  occu 

But  never  mind  how  or  where  or  when  the  fii 
starts.  With  a  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler  Sv! 
tern  it  makes  no  difference.  With  the  little  ^rinkk 
heads  always  ready  to  open  and  drown  the  fire  k\ 
stantly,  great  conflagraiions  cannot  occur.  Autc 
matic  Sprinkler  protection  is  the  one  sure  mcthoi 
of  preventing  fire  tragedies,  for  when  the  fire  start 
the  water  starts! 

In  daylight  and  in  dark,  down  in  the  dim  fcasc 
ment  or  away  back  in  the  little-used  rooms,  in  a 
the  places  where  fire  is  liable  to  start,  the  sprinkle 
is  automatically  watching.  No  human  wao  *^  ^ 
could  do  that. 


I 


Read — '*Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Rei 

Write  for  thia  free  book  today.  Read  and  Infonn 
fully  on  this  all  -important  matter  and  past  the 
around  among  your  friends.  Ask  the  supertnteiidenta  d 
schools,  hospitals  and  asylums  in  your  community  «**~j 
your  children,  relatives  and  friends  are  property  «affami4i 
from  this  danger.  If  not,  then  use  v-our  best  endeayortl 
improve  conditions  before  a  fire  tragedy  occurs.  Your  mm 
toay  help  to  save  lives-  Who  knows?  Write  now.  beftat^l* 
put  asioe  this  magazine.  Address  Grinnell  Companfi 
280  West  Exchange  Street,  Providence,  iU  i. 


GRINNELL 


COMPANY 


OfilXitLf^^ 


Complete  Engineering  and  Constructioa  Service  on  Aoterata^j^ 
Industrial  Piping.  Heating  and  Power  Egoipmmtjk   Fittingt,  ree> 


o^ 


''Your  Biggest  1920  Asset 
is  TIMEV 

My  friends,  the  success 
of  all  your  plans  for  the 
New  Year  hangs  on  one 
thing — the  way  you  invest 
your  Time. 

In  one  respect  and  only 


one,  all  men  are-^quals: 
every  day  I  deposit  to  each 
man's  credit  1,440  freshly 
minted  minutes— to  guard  or 
lose — to  waste  or  use. 

The  costliest  draft  the 
New  Year  can  draw  against 
you  will  read,  *Tay  to  the 
order  of  Lost  Tinier 
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WINTON  SIX       -»niii"'>'"' 


Never  a  Delay 


Sedan 
Victoria 
T^own  Car 
Limousine 


THE  automobiles  used  by  United  States  Army 
Generals  over  there  were  closed  cars,  many 
of  them  Winton  Six  limousines;  and  the  work  they 
performed  imder  the  severest  tests — weather  of 
every  sort,  war-worn  and  shell-ripped  roads,  prac- 
tically continuous  running,  without  lights  at  night 
— is  the  best  proof  that  the  closed  car  is  much 
more  than  a  distinguished  social  vehicle. 

Major  General  Cronkhite,  U.S.A.,  who  served 
in  France,  Belgium,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Italy,  Lux- 
emburg and  Germany,  driving  as  near  to  the  front 
as  a  motor  car  could  go,  reports  that  his  Winton 
Six  limousine  traveled  15,000  miles  and  that 
**thruout  this  entire  period  I  never  suffered  a 
moment's  delay." 

May  we  send  you  literature  ? 

The  V/inton  Company 

27  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A, 


Winton  Oil  Engines  (belt  drice)  for  isolated  power  plants,  and  Winton  Oil-Engine  Generating  5: 
are  produced  by  the  Engine  Works  of  the  Winton  Company.     Writt4i5  your  Meeds.  - 
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Send  today  for  our  instructive  book. 
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The  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Infants'^ 


also  a  Free  Trial  Bottle  of 
Melliu's  Food 

MelliQ*8  Food  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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S.  F.  VV. 
vV  Son,  Inc. 


Without  looking,  she  finds 
her  favorites  in  the  Sampler 

THE  MESSAQE  OF  THE  SAMPLER-'The 
man  who  sent  mc  thinks  you  will  enjoy  my  beau- 
ty and  appreciate  my  quaint  bit  of  needle-craft. 
He  thinks  you  care  for  color  and  form  ami  dainty 
arrangement,  and  also  that  yon  have  the  culti- 
vated taste  to  discriminate  the  delicate  flax^ors 
which  distinguish  chocoUites  and  confections  of 
the  better  kmd.  The  fellow  certainly  has  a  flat- 
tering opinion  of  you,  but  1  am  not  permitted  to 
say  any  more  at  this  time'' — 


The    SAMPLER    and    other 

Whitman  packages  are  shipped 

direct  to  our  local  agents. 


The 

Sampler 

Messenger 


^)cetiu9  the  Hccits  of  Ooiaij 
^^^-  af  the  Qampton  Shopfe 

As  the  furniture  and  interiors  of  the 
.  great  designers  of  each  century 
have  rciflected  the  social  lite  of  the 
rime,so  today  the  informal  but  luxurious 
home  often  seems  to  demand  such  spa- 
cious desks  and  deep  seated  chairs  as 
these,  which  are  harmonious  with  thr 
architectural  setting  inspired  by  an 
early  eighteenth  century  country  house. 

It  is  no  less  in  the  facilities  for  . 
creating  hand-made  adaptations  which 
make  the  home  of  today  truly  livable 
than  in  the  resources  of  the  vast 
Hampton  collection  of  carefully  chosen 
antiques  and  worthy  reproductions, 
that  the  Hampton  Decorators  arc 
equipped  to  carry  out  complete  inte- 
riors which  not  only  harmonize  with 
their  architectural  backgrounds  but 
with  the  social  life  of  today. 

fiaraptonSliops 

faring  St  Ptitrif k's  Gthr bral  l[^ '  i 
Sfcoratum  satit<iittirtf0  jTurniturt 
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Where  were  you 
on  August  25, 1914? 


And  how  has  your  progress  in  the  intervening  five 
years  compared  with  the  progress  this  man  has  made? 


N  August  25, 
1914,  I  came  to 
New  \'ork,  owing 
money,  to  take  a 
position  at  ?35 
a  week,*'  says 
Charles  C.  Nich- 
olls,  Jr.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute. 
"That  was  a  little  over 
live  years  ago.  I  have  re- 
cently been  elected  Vice 
President  of  the  Schultc 
Retail  Stores  Corporation, 
J  he  largest  exclusively  retail 
cigar  company  in  America, 
having  stores  in  more  than 
^ixty  cities. 

"The  definite,  practical 
guidance  furnished  by  your 
Modem  Business  Course 
and  Service  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  factors 
in  my  progress.  I  wish  I 
rould  speak  personally  to 
rvery  young  man  in  busi- 
less  and  urge  him  to  accept 
our  help. 

**Whv  should  any  man  waste 
•r^ars  of  his  life  in  getting  a  work- 
ng  knowledge  of  the  various  de- 


knowledj 
)artment8 


age 
of  1 


business,  when    vf)ii 


can  give  it  to  him  in  a  few  months 
of   thoroly  practical  training??" 

Men  from  mvery  Un€  of  bu»i' 
ne««  are  enrolled 

IF  Mr.  Nicholls  were  an  isolated 
example  his  testimony  would 
mean  little.  But  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  has,  for  ten 
years,  been  giving  to  a  great  manv 
men  the  same  training  which 
helped  him  to  arrive. 

Thousands  of  men,  representing 
cvcr>'-  department  and  position 
in  business,  have  decided  that  the 
years  of  their  business  life  are 
too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  learn- 
ing for  themselves  what  the  experi- 
ence of  other  men  can  teach  them. 

They  have  found  in  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service  a 
more  direct,  more  effective  route 
to  positions  of  large  responsibility 
or  to  businesses  of  their  own. 

The  men  behind  the  ingtituie 

THKRE  is  no  irucss-work  about 
the  Institute's  training. 
It  has  gathered  the  experience 
and  methods  of  the  most  success- 
ful men  in  business.  Behind  it 
stands  an  Advisor)-  Council  repre- 
senting the  best  educational  and 
business  authority.  That  Coun- 
cil consists  of: 

Frank  A.  V'anderiip.  the  financier; 
General  Coleman  duPont.  the 
business  executive;  John  Hays 
Hammond,  the  engineiT;  Jeremialj 
W.      Jenlcs.     the     '•tatist  Irian     and 


eronomiNt;  and  Joseph  French 
Joluiflon.  Dean  of  the  New  York 
Univerrity  School  of  Commerce. 

What  are  the  next  five  year  a 
worth  to  youT 

YOU  know  better  than  anyone 
else  what  a  year  of  your  life 
is  worth.  ^ 

On  August  25,  1914,  you  may 
have  been  in  a  position  similar  to 
that  of  Mr.  Nicholls.  Have  the 
intervening  five  years  meant  as 
much  in  progress  to  you  as  they 
meant  to  him? 

Will  the  next  five  years  yield 
you  merely  a  few  small  increases 
in  salary  and  position?  Or  will 
they  lift  you  up  intr)  the  class  of 
men  for  whom  the  demand  alway.s 
exceeds  the  supply? 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Bueineee  " 

Ji;ST  what  tlie  Modern  BuMnetir* 
Coume  and  Service  are;  jui»t  how  thi- 
Coume  is  fitted  to  your  need;  junt 
wtiat  it  has  done  for  other  men  in  posi- 
tioni*  similar  to  yours — all  this  is  ex- 
plained in  a  book  entitled.  "  Forging 
Ahead  in  BunineMs."  Vou  may  have  it 
without  obligation.  Send  for  your 
c'opy  now. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

m  Asi«r  PUm         N«w  Ysffc  Qtf 


Send    me   V  ForKJng   Ahead    in 
BuHJness"    with^mt    ohligation. 
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These  reviews  of  recent  books  of  unusual  value  are  based  upon  lists  fur- 
nished through  the  courteous  cooperation  of  such  trained  judges  as  the 
following:  American  Library  Association  Book  List,  Wisconsin  Free  Lib- 
rary Commission,  and  the  staffs  of  the  public  libraries  in  Springfield,  Mass- 
achusetts, Newark,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  and  St  Louis. 


The  Letters  of  Henry  James,  selected  and  ed- 
ited by  Percy  Lubbock.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1920.  Two  vols.  8vo,  xxiv-}- 
4S4,  xv+511  pp.     Portraits.     $10.00. 

It  is  excellent  that  Henry  James  has  been  ta- 
ken at  his  word,  which  is  this:  'The  l)est  letters 
seem  to  me  the  most  delightful  of  all  wTitten 
things  —  and  those  that  are  not  the  Ijest  the 
roost  negligible.  If  a  correspondence,  in  other 
words,  has  not  the  real  charm,  I  would  n't  have  it 
published  even  privately;  if  it  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  would  give  it  all  the  glory  of  the  greatest 
literature.* 

These  letters  do  ixisscss  *tlie  real  charm.' 
They  have,  moreover,  a  singular  equality  of 
value.  In  most  collections  of  the  kind  the  let- 
ter-writer shows  himself  at  his  best  with  one  cor- 
respondent, at  his  less  good  with  another,  at  his 
worst  with  a  third;  so  that,  after  a  little  experi- 
ence, the  reader  is  enabled  by  the  mere  super- 
scription to  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  quality 
of  the  letter  that  is  to  follow.  Here  this  familiar 
guide-post  fails.  The  letters  are  'wonderfully' 
those  of  a  man  so  individual  in  his  habit  of 
thought  and  word  that  he  betrayed  the  smallest 
fluctuations  of  personality  in  his  inter(x>urse 
with  his  many  and  various  friends;  a  man,  be- 
sides, who  took  his  whole  art  of  expression  with 
a  seriousness  that  banished  all  dealings  with  the 
second-best.  Whether  written  by  hand  or  in  the 
'grim  legibility*  of  ' Remingtonese,'  —  the  prac- 
tice of  dictation  having  *  crept  into'  his  'existence 
through  the  cTevice  of  a  lame  hand,'  —  his  letters 
are  a  succession  of  triumphs  in  the  vanishing  art 
they  represent. 

They  ripple  with  humor  as  a  wheat  field  ripples 
in  the  win<l.  But  their  most  distinctive  charac- 
teristic is  the  wealth  of  affection  with  which  they 
overflow.  This  was  i>onre<l  out  to  his  friends  with 
a  generosity  that  warms  even  the  heart  of  the  by- 
stander, the  rea<ler  of  cold  print.  What  must  it 
have  meant  to  those  who  tore  open  the  original 
envelopes  and  looked  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  words  they  contained?  It  was  the  least  Eng- 
hsh  characteristic  quality  of  Henry  James  —  this 
gift  of  warm  expression,  in  unique  and  genuine 
terms  of  endearment.  The  Celtic  strain  in  his 
bloo<l  may  well  explain  it.  To  this,  and  to  his 
nomadic  education,  may  possibly  be  ascribed  the 
preponderance  of  his  sympathies  with  all  French 
and  Italian  influences  and  appeals;  for  there  is 
no  corresponding  response  to  what  other  'letter- 
ed* men  of  his  generation  were  wont  to  find  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  In  the  arts  related  to  his  own 
forms  of  literature,  painting  seems  to  have  spo- 
ken most  <lirei'tly  to  him.  There  is  little  evidence 


of  a  response  to  poetry,  and  there  was  apparently 
none  to  music.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
numerable illustrations  of  his  own  beliefs  and 
practices  in  the  art  of  fiction. 

If  his  affection  lapped  round  his  friends,  it 
positively  enveloped  the  members  of  his  own 
family.  The  letters  addressed  to  them  rex'eal  a 
brother  and  uncle  in  whom  the  essential  man, 
heartily  loving  and  lieloved,  stands  most  deariy 
forth.  Taken  with  all  the  others,  they  constitute 
an  important  body  of  completely  characteRst ic 
autobiography.  His  books  outside  the  field  of 
fiction,  the  Sotejc  of  a  Son  and  a  Brother  and  its 
fellows,  have  now  received  the  addition  which 
will  render  a  formal  Life  of  him  superfluous.  Mr. 
Lubl>ock  has  performed  his  task  of  creative  edit- 
ing with  admirable  taste  and  sympathetic  insight. 

W>re  there  space  within  the  narrow  confines 
of  this  notice  for  quotations,  it  might  readily  be 
made  to  sparkle  with  felicities.  A  place  would 
have  to  lie  found  also  for  the  extraordinarily  co- 
gent, lucid,  and  direct  statement  of  the  reasons 
which  led  to  one  of  the  most  decisive  actions  of 
Henry  James's  comparatively  uneventful  life,  his 
becoming  a  British' citizen.  But  this  and  many 
other  tokens  of  the  true  importance  and  signifi- 
cance of  these  volumes  in  the  domain  of  litera- 
ture and  biography  may  now  and  here  l*e  merely 
suggested.  M.  H. 

My  Quarter  Century  of  American  Politics, 
by  Champ  Clark.  New  York.  Harper  and 
Brothers.    1920.    Two  vols.     12mo.  405  and 

472  pp. 

These  two  volumes  of  informal  reminiscences 
are  very  readable.  In  some  ways  they  are  too 
informal.  Apparently  they  were  dictated  as  con- 
venFence  i)ermitted,  in  the  midst  of  other  duties. 
and  the  manascript  was  carelessly  put  together. 
Their  matter  and  arrangement,  like  some  of  the 
author's  sentences,  betray  loose  constniction. 
.\brupt  changes  of  theme,  interpolated  jwira- 
graphs  evidently  out  of  context,  and  repetitions 
of  both  incident  and  phraseolog>%  mar  their  unity. 
It  is  excusable  that  a  fond  father.  iiTiting  during 
the  war,  should  mention  occasionally  the  young 
colonel  in  France  who  bore  his  name;  but  it  is  not 
ea.sy  to  sec  why  the  reader  should  be  faN-ored 
three  times  in  neighboring  pages,  and  in  almost 
identical  words,  with  the  details  of  the  surgical 
operations  performed  on  Speaker  Henderson. 

These  faults,  however,  are  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  book's  good  qualities.  It  is  v«r\ 
American  —  wTitten  in  the  Middle  West  vernal 
ular,  racy,  humorous,  candid,  and  keen.  Aim> 
dotes  and  mcidenU,  probablvwell  polisb«d  in 
Digitized  by  VjOC 


The  Rising  Tide  of  Color 

Against  White  World  Supremacy 

By  LOTHROP  STODDARD,  author  of  **Th«  St«k«s  of  The  War/'  etc. 

With  an  introduction  by  Madison  Orant 

The  permanent  supremacy  of  the  white  race  is  being  challenged.  The  author's 
thesis  is  that  these  colored  races  are  increasing  enormously  beyond  the  increase 
of  the  whites;  that  they  ent^tain  a  common  dislike  for  white  domination — in 
many  regions  an  active  hatred — and  that  they  now  show  a  tendency  to  overflow 
their  boundaries  and  to  expand  into  areas  of  white  control.        With  maps.   $3.00 


Songs  and  Portraits 

By  Maxwell  Struthers  Burt 

I'his  collection  makes  very  plain  the  reason 
!or  Mr.  Burt's  pre-eminence  among  the 
younger  poets  of  the  country.  $1.50 

Russian  People 

Revolutionary  Recollections 
By  PrinceM  Cantacuzene 

"Princess  Cantacuzene's  book  should  ap- 
j)eal  to  everyone  who  enjoys  a  picturesque 
and  imaginative  narrative.  Her  fund  of 
anecdotes  is  inexhaustible,  and  her  vivacity 
is  unquenched,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
adverse  circumstances. " — N^  York  Tribune. 
Illustrated.      $3.00 

A  Winter  Circuit  of  Our 
Arctic  Coast 

By  Hudson  Stuck,  Archdeacon  of  the  Yukon 

A  narrative  of  a  journey  with  dog  sled 
around  the  entire  arctic  coast  of  Alaska.    $6.00 


Have  We  a  Far  Eastern 
PoUcy? 

By  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  LL.D. 

Preface  by  David  Jayne  Hill 
This  present  volume  is  the  result  of  ten 
months  spent  by  General  Sherrill,  a  lawyer, 
diplomat  and  author,  around  the  shores  and 
upon  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  after 
conversation  everywhere  with  statesmen, 
merchants  and  leaders  of  thought.  $2.50 

The    New    Frontiers    of 
Freedom 

By  Major  E.  Alexander  Powell 

This  is  a  lively  account  of  conditions  along 
the  eastern  Adriatic  coast  (including  Fiume) 
and  in  Albania,  Montenegro,  Serbia,  Rumania, 
and  Constantinople;  the  first  eye-witness  ac- 
count that  has  appeared  since  the  war's  end. 
Major  Powell  began  his  journey  as  the  guest 
of  the  Italian  Ciovernment  but  he  reserved 
complete  freedom  of  expression. 
Illustrated  with  photographs  by  the  author.  $2.50 


Galsworthy's  Plays — Fourth  Series 

(Just  Published) 

Included  in  this  volume  are:  A  Bit  o'  Love  —  The  Foindations  —  The  Skin  C.ame. 
[These  plays  may  be  obtained,  in  separate  volumes  at  $1.00  each] 


52.50 


New  Volumes  in  the  Figures  from  American  History  Series 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  Alexander  Hamilton 


By  Louis  Howland 

Editor  Indianapolis  News 
Mr.    Howland,   a    lifelong   student   of   its 
political  history,  has  given  a  deeply  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  whole  great  controversy  as 
well  as  of  Douglas's  career.  $2.00 


By  Henry  Jones  Ford 

Professor  of  Politics  at  Princeton  University 
The  book  is  the  result  of  long  and  painstak- 
ing research  by  the  author;  it  provides  far  and 
away  the  best  available  picture  of  Hamilton 
and  his  time.   .  $2. 00 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

PUBLISHERS  '  Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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stump  campaigns,  are  interwoven  with  interest- 
ing personal  experiences,  to  make  a  tale  that  is 
worth  preserving  as  a  picture  of  manners  and 
conditions  that  i^dU  disappear  but  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Its  spirit  is  manly  and  wholesome. 
Its  early  chapters  are  a  real  contribution  to  the 
social  history  of  the  Border  States  during  the 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  They  draw  the 
veil  from  some  of  our  own  latent  savagery,  which 
should  make  us  charitable  toward  that  of  Russia. 

To  many  readers  the  climax  of  interest  vnH  be 
in  these  earlier  chapters,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
mainly  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  A  poor  coun- 
try boy,  fighting  his  way  up  from  the  farm 
through  college,  teaching  school,  moving  West, 
struggling  for  a  foothold  in  his  profession,  is  a 
hero  of  whom  we  never  tire,  when  his  story  is  told 
plainly  and  modestly. 

But  there  is  nothing  dull  about  the  later 
Washington  chapters,  in  spite  of  an  occasional 
lapse  into  statistical  curiosities.  They  contain 
sketches  of  public  men  at  work  and  at  play  which 
are  vivid  and  of  enduring  value.  They  are  also  an 
unconscious  self-revelation  of  the  writer.  Speaker 
Clark  never  mars  his  memoirs  with  mythopoeic 
introspection.  He  refers,  as  a  looker-on,  to  *  uplift 
politicians.*  His  political  homiletics  are  strictly 
practical;  they  relate  to  constructing  speeches 
and  getting  them  heard,  not  to  the  issues  which 
they  serve.  His  book  is  in  no  way  a  history  of 
public  thought  during  his  career. 

The  former  Speaker  is  a  generous  man,  who 
loves  his  associates  in  public  life  regardless  of 
their  party  —  with  individual  exceptions  whose 
identity  he  makes  clear.  He  sees  the  good  in 
people  before  he  sees  the  evil.  He  has  measured 
up  to  the  tasks  he  has  been  called  to  perfonu. 
His  later  years  have  been  embittered  by  his 
disappointment  at  Baltimore,  which  unhappily 
shadows  the  closing  chapter  of  his  reminiscences. 
Hut  he  has  HTitten  a  cheerful  and  entertaining 
book,  which  ^tU  be  read  with  both  pleasure  and 
instruction.  V.  S.  C. 

Memories  and  Records,  by  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  Lord  Fisher.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  (  o.  1920.  Two  vols.  8vo,  278  and 
264  pp.    Illustrated.    }}<8.00. 

If  books  are  men,  as  soineone  has  senteiitiou.«- 
ly  observed,  never  was  a  l)ook  more  its  author 
than  this  extraordinarily  personal  compilation  of 
memories.  Composed  in  greater  part  of  dictated 
material,  into  wbifh  important  letters  and  mem- 
oranda have  l)een  thrust  Bos  well-fash  ion;  strewn 
with  italicized  phrases,  exclamation  jioints,  and 
even  heavy  black-fac-e  type,  the  volumes  sum- 
mon up  a  strong  individuality,  a  maker  of  mod- 
em history,  in  a  unique  and  quite  amazing  fash- 
ion. To  read  them  is  to  feel  Ixjrd  Fisher  standing 
at  one*s  side,  arguing,  insisting,  and  shaking  his 
6st. 

A  fair  appraisal  of  Lord  Fisher's  material  re- 
(juires  a  twofold  approach,  for  the  book  is  at 


once  an  addition  to  the  literature  of  memoirs  and 
an  important  historical  document.  As  a  mem- 
oir, its  preeminent  virtue  is  certainly  sincerity. 
Wliat  Lord  Fisher  damns,  he  damns  roundly  and 
ynih.  all  his  heart;  what  he  loves,  he  loves  with 
his  whole  soul.  We  are  never  left  in  a  moment's 
doubt  regarding  his  *  reaction  *  to  a  person  or  an 
idea.  Thus  he  hesitates  not  a  moment  to  expose 
the  uselessness  and  murderous  folly  of  the  Zee- 
brilgge  raid,  justly  calling  it  *  silly  and  criminal.' 

The  heart  of  the  memoir,  however,  is  its 
most  sympathetic  picture  of  Lord  Fisher's  klol, 
Edward  VH,  who  emerges  from  these  pa^ps 
amazingly  alive  and  likable.  As  for  the  anecdotes, 
they  are  all  good  ones,  and  enlivened  by  the  ime 
of  ^ch  adjectives  as  '  nip-cheese,'  applied  to  an 
admiralty  clerk. 

Historically,  the  book  is  of  even  greater  inter- 
est, for  it  is  essentially  Lord  Fisher's  defence  of 
the  policies  he  pursued  while  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
and  First  Sea  Lord.  With  e'very  chapter  comes 
the  sound  of  breaking  glass.  Now  it  is  the  long 
and  bitter  struggle  over  the  building  of  the  first 
dreadnoughts,  which  stands  revealed  after  the 
crash;  now  Lord  Fisher's  own  suggestion  to  de- 
stroy the  German  fleet  in  peace-time  and  have 
the  danger  done  w^ith;  now  the  mishandling  of 
the  Dardanelles  affair;  now  the  panic  over  the 
German  U-boats.  One's  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
careful  and  constant  attention  paid  by  sup- 
posedly dormant  Britain  to  her  neighbor  beyond 
the  Friesland  shoals.  This  record  alone  is  enougii 
to  make  the  book  a  necessity  to  every  student 
of  British  policy  before  the  war. 

Sinc-ere,  entertaining,  and  intensely  individual. 
Lord  Fisher's  book  is  one  no  well-informed  read- 
er can  afford  to  neglect.  H.  B.  B. 

The  Third  Window,  by  Anne  Douglas  Sedg- 
wick. Boston:  Houghton  Mifiiin  Company. 
1920.     8vo,  iv-l-155  pp.     $1.75. 

Annk  Doi  gl.\»  Sedgwick  (Mrs.  Basil  de  S^ 
lincourt)  began  her  career  as  a  painter.  For  years 
she  studied  art  in  Paris  and  exhibited  her  work 
there.  She  learne<l  to  see  life  as  a  series  of  p lec- 
tures —  ami  she  enilMwlies  them  with  the  finisfh 
of  Watteau  and  the  chann  of  Corot.  The  'third 
window*  is  a  fit  frame  for  these  pictures,  and  to 
watch  them  from  it  is  to  have  an  exquisite  and 
unusual  pleasure. 

Wyndwards  was  a  solid  English  country- 
house  on  the  edge  of  a  great  moor.  The  drawing- 
nK>ni  has  a  'third  window'  opening  on  a  lovely 
vista  —  a  walled  garden  with  pond  and  fountain, 
daggcil  walks,  bordered  with  the  white  blossoms 
of  the  wTaith-like  fritillaries;  in  the  midst  of  all. 
one  majestic  cedar,  clear-cut  against  the  sky. 
On  this  picturesque  bit  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  —  all  noble  tradition  and  gentleness  and 
peace  —  is  fought  out  a  cruel  spiritual  battle. 
one  of  the  thousands  of  bitter  sequels  of  the 
war,  all  the  more  heart rendinjf  because  i^-af^ed 
in  silence,  and  without  sli 
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By  A.  P.  Herbert 


I AREILY  has  a  book  by  a  new  writer  beeri  received  with 
such  hearty  and  unanimous  enthusiasm  as  greeted  this 
fine  novel.    Only  a  few  of  the  reviews  are  given  here,  but 
they  are  typical. 

"Among  first  novels,  highest  rank  must  be  accorded  to  A.  P. 
Herbert's  remarkable  story.     Vivid,  convincing,  written  in  a 
style  at  once  strong  and  flexible.    One  of  the  few  really  big 
novels  of  the  War."  -New  York^  Times ,  Spring  Literary  Review. 

*'It  is  unlike  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  come  across.  It  is  literary;  it  is  beauti- 
fully written.  An  artistic  achievement.  It  will  add  considerably  to  the  lustre  of  Mr. 
Knopf's  imprint." — Knickerbocker  Press. 

*That  it  is  one  of  the  finest  war  books  yet  published  has  been  almost  unanimously 
agreed  upon.    A  great  book.'* — Baltimore  Sun, 

"One  cannot  read  this  book  without  knowing  that  it  relates  the  actual  truth  of  things. 
It  leaves  an  unforgetable  impression." — Boston  Transcript  $2.00  nd 
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by  Clarence  Day,  Jr,      ^ 


The  Works  of 

Joseph 
Herqesheimer 

"One  of  the  great  novel- 
iete  of  the  period." 

— Chicago  Tribune 
$2.00  nei  tech 
THE  LAY  ANTHONY 
Mr.  Hergesheilner't  first  novel. 
MOUNTAIN  BLOOD 

A  roJittic  story  of  the  Virginia 
mountains  today. 

THE  THREE  BLACK 

PENNYS 

The  three  black  men  of  the 
Penny  family  and  the  women 
they  loved — ^Ludowika.  Susan 
and  Mariana. 

OOLP  AND  IRON 

Three  vivid  novels  in  minia- 

ture- 

JAVA  HEAP 

A  tale  of  old  Salem  in  the  clip- 
per ship  days. 

THE  HAPPY  END 

Seven  short  stories. 

UNCTA  CONDON 

A  modem  novel  of  the  age- 
old  quest  for  beauty.  Mr. 
Hergetheimer's  latest. 


PETER  JAMESON 


by  Gilbert  Frankau 


This  fine  romance  by  the  son  of  the  late  **Frank  Danby"  is  a  story  of  the 
average  man  and  woman  of  today.  Rich  and  various  in  incident  and 
distinguished  in  style:  a  book  to  be  enjoyed  and  remembered.    $2.00  nd. 

A  CANTICLE  OF  PAN  yy  witUr  Bynn^ 

The  most  important  collection  of  Mr.  Bynner's  poetry  yet  published. 
The  title  poem  is  cast  in  a  striking  new  verse  form;  and  the  rest  of  the 
volume  comprises  the  best  of  the  author's  recent  lyrics.  $2.00  nd. 

THIS  SIMIAN  WORLD 


In  which  Mr.  Day  humorously  compares  the  world  that  we  men  have 
created  with  the  might-have-been  civilization  that  the  cats,  the  elephants 
or  the  ants  would  have  produced.  With  amusing  illustrations  by  the 
author.  $1.50  nd 

THE   ROMANTIC  WOMAN    By  Mary  Borden 

A  startling  novel  of  Chicago  Society,  brilliantly  written,  of  which 
"F.  P.  A."  said  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  "A  book  of  unusual  honesty 
and  excellent  writing;  ought  to  be  chucked  in  the  face  of  everybody  who 
says  there  is  no  American  literature."  $2.00  nd 

WHERE  ANGELS  FEAR  TO  TREAD 

by  E.  M.  Foreter 

Every  reader  to  whom  "a  story  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary:  charming, 
and  admirably  devek)ped'*  (New  Vbri^  Times)  appeals  wall  like  this  novel, 
of  Elngland  and  Italy,  told  with  a  gay  and  whimsical  humor.     $2.00  rtd 

Three  New  Detective  Stories 


THE  PARADISE  MYSTERY 


by  J.  S.  Fletcher 


By  the  Author  of  the  famous  'The  Middle  Temple  Murder."  $1 .90  nd 

THE  WHtSPERtNO  DEAD  fcy  Alfred  Canochilly 

A  new  twist  to  the  detective  story,  with  the  scene  in  SsntiKgo.  Chile.  $1 .90  im< 

THE  PATHWAY  OF  ADVENTURE  i,y  Roee  Tyrell 

A  thrilling  y«m  of  the  Chicsigo  underworld  and  a  battle  with  a  desperate  nna  of 
criminals.  $1.90  imI 
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THE  ATLANTIC'S   BOOKSHELF 


The  central  figure  of  the  tale  is  Antonia  Well- 
wood,  widowed  by  the  war  two  years  before  the 
story  opens.  A  crippled  young  officer,  friend  of 
the  dead  husband,  has  been  paying  quiet  court 
to  her  in  London  for  months.  Now  they  are  to- 
gether at  her  country-house,  he  with  fond  hope  of 
winning  her. 

The  third,  and  only  other  personage  is  the 
disturbing  element  of  the  drama  —  a  spinster 
cousin  of  the  dead  man,  fanatically  devoted  to 
his  memory,  and  resolved  that  his  inndow  shall 
dedicate  her  life  to  the  past  as  religiously  as  any 
widow  of  India. 

Cicely  Latimer  is  slightly  but  dangerously 
abnormal,  with  a  tendency  to  clairvoyance  and 
mind-reading.  She  calls  to  her  aid  these  psychic 
powers  in  her  desperate  task 'of  separating  An- 
tonia from  her  crippled  hero-lover.  An  hour  of 
table-tipping  by  Cicely  strains  the  nerves  of  the 
trio  almost  to  ()reaking-point,  and  helps  the 
medium  —  half-deceiver  and  half-deceived  —  to 
evoke  the  ghost  of  the  dead  husband  in  the 
walled  garden.  No  one  sees  it  but  herself;  but 
she  vouches  for  it  so  vehemently  that  the  dis- 
tracted widow  breaks  do\*Ti  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  being  judged  unfaithful  by  a  dead  husband 
who  may  reappear  as  pursuing  ghost  at  ainy  mo- 
ment. Antonia  can  be  happy  neither  with  nor 
without  either  husband  or  lover.  She  is  driven 
by  her  perplexity  and  doubt  into  «  blind  alley 
from  which  there  is  no  escape  but  by  the  lonely 
path  of  suicide.  The  story  ends  with  the  tragic 
death  of  Antonia,  the  despair  of  the  bereaved 
lover,  and  the  cold  triumph  of  the  pitiless,  iron- 
willed  priestess  of  inhuman  rites,  smiling  above 
a  sacTificial  victim. 

'Heaven  forefend,'  the  tragedy  seems  to  say, 
*that  the  memory  of  the  dead  should  be  thus  the 
enslavement  of  the  living! '  Trollope's  words  of 
immortal  praise  of  the  great  novelist  flash  on  the 
memory,  as  one  closes  The  Third  mndatr:  'Not 
like  that!  Let  me  not  be  hke  that!'  And  by  that 
cry  we  testify  that  our  author  has  enforced  her 
age-long  lesson  as  no  preacher  could  enforce  it. 
Meanwhile  she  has  led  us  to  real  edification  of 
the  sense  of  l)eauty,  and  of  the  perfection  of  style 
and  depth  of  character-analysis  which  are  the 
true  ser\'ice  of  the  artist.  H.  E.  H. 

Modes  and  Morals,  by  Katharine  Fullerton 
Gerould.  Xei^-  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1920.    l2mo,  viii-f!e78pp.   $1.75. 

In  Mo(ie»  and  Morais  Mrs.  (ierould  has  collect- 
ed the  genial  and  enlightening  essays  which  have 
already  given  stimuliLs  and  satisfaction  as  sepa- 
rate papers  in  the  Atlantic  and  elsewhere.  This 
second  blooming  is  as  though  cut  flowers  had  mi- 
raculously taken  root,  and  could  thus  diffuse 
their  aroma  over  a  much  wider  field.  After  clas- 
ing  the  little  volume,  we  carr>'  away  the  delightful 
delusion  of  haxnug  listened  to  a  brilliant  dinner- 
companion,  who,  although  she  did  most  of  the 
talking,  yet  left  us  with  the  agreeable  glow  of 


having  been  very  intelligent  listeners  and  of  hav- 
ing supplied  the  s^iiipathetic  atmosphere  which 
is  half  of  good  conversation. 

Mrs.  (Jepould  neither  preaches  nor  too  ohxi- 
ously  teaches.  She  merely  talks  ^^nth  great  .canity 
and  understanding,  and  with  much  sparkling; 
humor,  about  subjects  that  interest  us  all.  She  is 
not  a  great  reformer;  she  is  not  possessed  with  a 
passion  for  righting  wrongs,  and  has  no  social  spe- 
cific with  which  to  banish  injustice  from  the 
earth.  But  she  suggests  —  particulariy  in  'The 
New  Simplicity,'  *  Caviare  on  Principle/  and 
*Tabu  and  Temperament'  —  various  intelligent 
improvements  and  adjustments  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, might  ver\'  well  help  to  restore  the  ecjui- 
librium  of  this  ill-balanced  worid.  Cnlike  mow 
violent  and  revolutiomirj'  agitators,  she  does  not, 
in  her  wish  to  better  this  sorrj'  scheme  of  things 
entire,  begin  by  shattering  it  to  bits;  but,  with 
.skillful  fingers  and  helpful  suggestions,  endeavors 
to  remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire.  Her  be- 
liefs and  her  observations  spring  from  good  solid 
soil;  and  if  there  is  a  top-dressing  of  the  influence 
of  Henry  James  and  Mrs.  WTiarton  and  the  epi- 
grammatic school  of  subtle  expression  and  bril- 
liant paradox,  there  need  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
result. 

There  is  no  suggestion,  in  these  sound  yet 
sprightly  essays,  of  the  grimness  of  much  of  the 
author's  fiction;  but  the  light  touch  with  which 
she  plays  upon  serious  topics  is  as  likely  to  trail 
forth  helpful  response  as  if  she  bore  down  hard 
enough  to  hurt  our  consciences  instead  of  tickling 
our  fancies.  Mrs.  Oerould  does  not  give  ns  the 
feeling  that  we  have  been  scolded,  so  much  as  that 
we  have  always  held  her  own  intelligent  viem-  mf 
life,  and  that  we  were  only  waiting  for  her  articu- 
late cleverness  to  reveal  to  us  our  own  essential 
conunon  sense.  P.  S. 

Cardinal  Mercier's  Own  Story,  by  His  Emi- 
nence D.  J.  Cardinal  Mender.  New  York- 
George  H.  Doran  Co.  1920.  8vo.  441  pp. 
Portrait.    $4.00. 

'You  are  in  our  estimation  the  incarnation  of 
occupied  Belgium,  of  which  you  are  the  venerated 
and  trusted  pastor.  For  this  reason  it  is  to  you 
the  Governor  General  and  my  government  also 
have  commissioneil  me  to  come,  and  to  annoiUKt; 
that,  when  we  evacuate  your  soil,  we  wish  to  hand 
over  to  you  unasked  and  of  our  own  free  \*-iU  the 
political  prisoners  serNing  their  time  either  in 
Belgium  or  in  (Jermany,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  been  deported.' 

Xo  greater  earthly  roa-anl  can  l>c  cont^i\-etl 
than,  after  four  years  of  struggle,  to  have  re- 
ceiveil  a  letter  like  this.  Surely  the  reader  yiviW 
not  l)e  able  to  drive  from  his  mind  the  picture  of 
('ardinal  Mercier  stooping  over  its  page,  seeing 
its  message  through  his  tears. 

Many  persons  will  read,  and  be  glad  that  they 
have  read,  this  book.    In  a  few  words  they  may 

Ix?  told  what  Ihev  are  toi^xbecL^^T^ 
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Open  the  Door  Catherine  carswell 

A  very  remarkable  English  novel  which  has  just  won  Uie  250  pounds  Melrose  Prize  Novel 
Competition  in  London.    $2.00. 

A  Guide 

.        O  •  f  •!.  1.  MOISSAYE  J.  OLGIN 

to    KUSSian    UteratUre  a  uthor  oj  **  ne  Soul  oj  the  Russian  Rerolution  " 

Dr.  Olgin,  widely  known  us  a  critic  both  in  Rusnia  and  in  .\merica,  interprets  the  genius  of  the  great 
Russian  writers  between  18«5  and  1917.     $3.00. 

Margaret  Fuller  katherint.  anthony 

.\  psychological  biography,  presenting  a  searching  study  of  the  inner  forces  that  made  Mar^ret 
Fuller  (Countess  d'Ossoli)  the  first  American  I^eminist  and  professional  woman  of  letters.     $1.75. 

Musical  Portraits  pail  rosenfeld 

Inteqiretalions  of  twenty  modem  composers  including  the  greatest  of  Ihe  succes.sors  of  Wagner, 
together  with  a  study  of  Wagner  himself.     $2.25. 

A  Short  History  of  the 

American  Labor  Movement  mary  beard 

The  first  slu)rt,  jiopular  and  authoritative  account  of  the  origin,  progress  and  ideals  of  American 
organized  Ia!)or,  from  about  1780  tt»  the  present  day.     $1.50. 

Russian- American  Relations, 

March,  1917 — March,  1920 — Documents  and  Papers 

Compiled  and  edited  by  C.  K.  Cumming  and  Walter  W.  Pettit,  under  the  direction  of  John 
A.  Ryan,  D.D.«  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  and  William  Allen  White,  at  the  request  of  The 
I..eague  of  Free  Nations  -\SvSOciation.     Probable  price,  s'U.OO  net. 

What  the  Workers  Want  AFrnna  (jleason 

The  wants  of  the  wt>rkers  told  in  their  own  words,  with  reasons  for  strikes,  records  of  leaders,  ami 
explanation  of  the  ultimate  ambitions  of  individual  and  system.     $4.00. 

The  New  Germany  ckorge  young 

Mr.  Young,  formerly  in  the  British  diplomatic  service,  disi-usses  the  new  spiritual  and  social  forces  at 
work  in  Germany.     Contains  text  of  (lerman  constitution.     $4.'i.>. 

A  Short  History 

£    .  1  p  f    Wa  ^    ^'    POLLARD 

or    tne     V^reai      war  professor  o/ IHstonf  in  the  VuirersUy  of  lA)ndon 

'I  his  l)ook,  with  many  special  maps,  is  the  first  brief  and  reliable  outline  history  of  the  war.     $3.25 

New    Italy  IIKLKN  ZIMMKRX  and  ANTOMO  .MIRESTI 

A  survey  of  contemporary  Italy  and  its  prol>lems,  foreign  and  domestic,  including  {>olitical  parties, 
(olonial  policy,  economic  progress,  etc.     $*i.OO. 


Easy  Lessons  in  Einstein 


KDWIN  K.  SLOSSOX 

A  short,  simple  and  autliorilalive  exiMisition  of  this  famous  theory.     Includes  Kinstein's  own  explana- 
tion of  his  disc*o  very.     *1.:JJ. 

An  Outline  of  Psycho- Analysis  rarbara  low 

A  brief,  interesting  acc'ounl  of  the  Freudian  theory,  with  definite  tei'hniquc  of  application.     With 
an  Introduction  by  Ernest  Jones,  M.D.     $\.('A) 

HARCOURT,  BRACE  AND  HOWE.'rJ^rr 
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THE  ATLANTIC'S   BOOKSHELF 


The  title  is  accurate,  'Cardinal  Mercier's  Ch^Ti 
Story';  yet  it  might  mislead  a  few  into  think- 
ing that  Cardinal  Mercier  has,  during  the  past 
year,  been  employed  in  setting  dowTi  his  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  his  heroic  struggle  and 
final  victory. 

Truly  he  is  too  busy  a  man  for  that.  Wliat 
the  book  contains  is  the  correspondence  that 
passed  between  the  Cardinal  and  the  German 
authorities — von  Bis.sing,  the  Go\ernor  General, 
Baron  von  Lancken  of  the  Political  Department, 
and,  finally.  Baron  von  Falkenhausen,  who  suc- 
ceeded von  Bissing  at  hLs  decea.se.  * 

A  few  explanations  are  added.  They  are 
scarcely  needed.  The  letters  themselves  tell  the 
story.  There  were  the  controversies,  first,  over 
atrocities;  then  over  the  Cardinal's  pastorals, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  clergy;  then  over  the 
deportation  of  l^lgian  civilians.  Through  them 
all  stand  forth  manifest  the  nervousness,  the  help- 
lessness, of  the  invader,  who,  starting  with  a 
wrong,  couLI  not  set  himself  right,  and  the  moral 
confidence  of  the  Cardinal,  who,  personifying 
Belgium,  asserted  her  rights,  and,  by  the  justice 
of  her  cause,  could  and  did  speak  with  assurance 
against  the  evildoer. 

The  storj'  wfll  interest  priest  and  layman,  be- 
liever and  non-believer.  Frenchman  and  Ger- 
man»  historian  and  jurist,  those  who  are  look- 
ing to  the  past  and  tho.se  with  their  eyes  on  the 
future.  Pos.sihly  it  will  interest  least  the  man  who 
wishes  to  animate  himself  with  the  war  and  its 
sensations,  with  any  .special  hatred.  For  the  let- . 
ters  provide  a  study  in  international  law,  in  his- 
tory, even  in  philosophy  —  for  time  and  again, 
(particularly  in  the  correspondence  with  Baron 
von  Lancken,  Kant  and  German  philosophy  play 
their  part.  Yet  lie  assured  that  the  letters  are 
not  of  an  abstract  nature.  They  tell  a  story 
dramatically.  They  stir  by  noble  example.  Di- 
verse conclusions  will  be  drawn  from  them,  but  to 
all  minds  one  truth  at  least  will  be  evident, 
namely,  that  there  mu.st  exi.st  principles  above 
and  beyond  the  interests  of  individuals  or  of 
nations.  D.  S. 

Now  It  Can  Be  Told,  by  Philip  Gibbs.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.  1920.  8vo,  558  pp. 
$3.00. 

This  is  a  lKX)k  quite  out  of  the  usual  run  of  war 
narratives.  The  author,  who  .served  as  a  txjrre- 
spondent  on  the  British  front  throughout  the  war, 
has  already  given  us  in  previous  volumes  his  nar- 
rative of  what  happened  in  France  and  Flanders 
so  far  as  the  larger  military  operations  are  con- 
cerned.    But  the  uuApeakable  misery  of  these 


tragic  years  could  not  be  portrayed  in  press  des- 
patches or  official  bidletins.  The  censor,  in  his 
zeal  for  keeping  the  'home  front*  firm,  put  the 
hush  upon  that  phase  of  the  soldier^s  life.  Xow  it 
can  be  told,  and  ought  to  be  told,  in  simple  jujt- 
tice  to  the  millions  of  men  who  passed  through 
the  grinding  anguish  of  it  all. 

WTiat  the  author  wTites  will  be  a  revelation  to 
anyone  who  has  not  given  his  imagination  free 
rein  during  the  past  half-dozen  years.  Yet  the 
picture  is  no  more  soul-racking  than  fidelity  to 
the  truth  demands.  The  book  is  not  sensational: 
it  does  not  specialize  in  horrors;  it  has  scarcely  a 
word  to  say  about  those  conspicuous  atrocities 
upon  which  other  volumes  have  so  freely  dilated. 
It  is  merely  a  Bayeux  tapestry,  as  it  were,  full  of 
vividness  and  color,  portraying  the  British  sol- 
dier's life  in  trench  and  billet  during  these  tragic 
years.  It  is  a  panorama  of  what  men  on  the 
iiattlefront  were  thinking,  saying,  and  enduring 
in  days  when  the  official  bulletins  reported  *no 
change  in  the  situation.'  Each  incident  and  epi- 
sode of  the  book  illustrates  the  tragedies,  the 
grim  humors,  and  the  unceasing  agonies  of  life 
in  the  war-zone.  It  is  stem  realism,  ever>'  page 
of  it,  although  written  without  any  hyperbole  or 
false  emphasis.  The  tales  which  the  author  telU 
point  their  own  moral.  No  war  in  all  historj-  ever 
put  such  a  strain  upon  human  endurance.  It  is 
well  that  the  world  .should  now  try  to  visualize, 
if  it  can,  just  what  it  meant  to  live,  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year,  in  an  abyss  of  grime 
and  carnage  on  the  Somnie.  This  is  what  the 
author  has  helped  his  readers  to  do. 

Being  only  a  civilian,  Mr.  (vibbs  disclaims  any 
right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  those  commanders 
whose  mistakes  the  men  paid  for  with  their  li\'es. 
But  the  staff  officer  is  his  favorite  antipathy,  and 
any  bras»-hatted  soldier  with  red  tabs  can  count 
upon  a  thru.st  the  moment  he  comes  into  \Tew. 
It  appears  to  be  an  unforgettable  grievance  that 
the  British  staff  officer  did  not  rush  forward  and 
get  himself  killed  like  other  men. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  high-class  joumHlisoi. 
somewhat  speeded  up.  In  places  it  reminds  one 
of  an  open  throttle  when  the  clutch  Is  out.  Yet 
the  narrative  runs  smoothly  even  at  high  speeil, 
and  it  is  never  dull  or  commonplace.  There  in 
rather  too  much  repetition,  however,  and  ttx* 
much  harking  back  to  the  same  old  shopworn 
themes.  A  diligent  use  of  the  blue  pencil  would 
have  shortened  the  Ixxjk  without  seriously  im- 
pairing either  its  interest  or  its  value.  It  would  at 
least  have  made  room  for  an  index,  which  the 
volume  lacks. 

W.  B.  M. 


In  response  to  requests  from  many  librarians,  the  reviews  printed  each  month  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  magazine  will  be  reprinted  separately  in  pamphlet  form.  Copies  may  be  had  by 
any  librarian,  without  charge,  on  application  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  41  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston. 

CDarhratrr,^  by  W.  K.  B.  DnBoia,  m  published  by  Uarcourt,  Brace  and  Howe, 
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HENRY  HOLT  AND    COMPANY 

19  West  44th  Street  New  York  City 


A  NEW  HEWLETT 
ROMANCE 

Of  all  the  medieval  roman- 
cers Maurice  Hewlett  is  un- 
questionably the  best  known 
and  probably  the  greatest. 
His  latest  vigorous  tale  of  the 
Norse  country,  The  Light 
Heart  ($2.00),  is  one  of  the 
best  things  he  has  yet  done. 
It  is  the  very  kind  of  story 
Americans  Uke,  full  of  action, 
adventure  and  vivid  descrip- 
tion.          

ABOUT  OUR 
AUTHORS 

When  asked  about  her  first 
novel,  At  Fame's  Gateway 
($1.75),  Miss  Jennie  Irene  Mix 
said:  **The  theme  had  been 
in  my  mind  for  some  years 
before  I  started  work  upon  the 
story.  It  was  suggested  by 
the  many  young  people  I  have 
known  in  my  professional  life — 
both  instnunentalists  and  vo- 
ealistii  —  who  were  much  like 
Josephine  in  talent  and  aspira- 
tion. While  the  character  of 
Josephine  is  '  composite,  it  is 
possible  to  apply  it  to  many 
individuals.'^ 

Rebecca  N.  Porter,  author 
of  the  very  human  love-story, 
The  Girl  from  Four  Cor- 
ners ($1.75),  writes:  "  1  have 
had  to  solve  the  problem  of 
living  outside  and  yet  working, 
so  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
driving  out  in  the  country  in 
my  ear^  selecting  a  quiet  place 
and  writing  there  all  day,  only 
pausing  for  a  few  sandwiches  at 
noon.  1  used  to  just  draw  up 
at  the  side  of  a  secluded  lane, 
but  so  many  kindly  people 
stopped  with  offers  of  gas  that 
1  had  to  trespass  upon  private 
estat'es  and  isolated  ranches." 
The  pubUshers  were  forced  to 
order  a  second  printing  of  Miss 
Porter's  novel  within  le-ss  than 
a  month  after  it**  publication. 


ALL  ANDJUNDRY 

As  They  Were  Seen  by 
E.  T.  Raymond 

E.  T.  Raymond,  as  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  author  of 
that  delightful  volume,  **Un- 
censored  Celebrities.'*  All 
AND  Sundry  ($2.25)  is  another 
collection  of  uncensored  cele- 
brities. Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Foch,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  are  among  the  leaders 
ana  authorities  of  our  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  life  who  Mr. 
Raymond  describes  in  his 
latest,  highly  diverting  book 
of  brilliant  and  pithy  word- 
pictures. 

ADMIRAL  SIMS' 
WORK  INJONDON 

What   the   American   Fleet 
Accomplished  Abroad 

John  Langdon  Leighton,  a 
graduate  of  §t.  Mark's  School 
and  Harvard  College,  served 
during  the  World  War  as  an 
ensign  in  the  Naval  InteUigence 
Service  and,  later,  in  the  His- 
torical Section  of  Admiral 
Sims*  office  in  London.  In  aii 
authoritative  and  entertaining 
book,  "SiMSADi's:  London" 
($4.00),  Mr.  Leighton  ha.^ 
presented  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
work  of  the  American  Fleet 
under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Sims. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Lord 
Cham  wood,  which, formed  the 
chief  source  for  Drinkwater's 
famous  play  is  now  in  its  ninth 
printing. 


JirNCJLE  Pkace,  by  William 
Beebe,  hixn  been  ordennl  re- 
printed for  the  seventh  time. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said  this 
book  was  "a  positive  addition 
to  genuii»e  literature." 


SUGGESTS  A  SIX- 
HOUR^DAY 

When  Lord  Leverhulme  vis- 
ited this  country  recently  he 
astounded  the  oublic  by  an- 
nouncing that  ne  favored  a 
six-hour  day  for  working-men. 
However,  tms  theory  was  not 
new  to  him.  He  had  first 
proved  the  practicability  of  a 
six-hour  day  by  adopting  it  in 
his  own  factories  in  England, 
and  later  he  wrote  a  book, 
*'The  Six-Hour  Day,"  which 
explained  his  methods. 

The  Six-Hour  Shift  ($3.50) 
is  the  American  edition  of  Lord 
Leverhulme's  book.  It  is  an 
important  publication  that 
should  be  read  by  everyone 
interested  in  the  settlement  of 
the  present-day  labor  unrest. 
Lord  Leverhulme  argues  that 
by  working  in  six-hour  shifts 
production  and  profits  are 
increased  and  the  working 
man's  conditions  are  bettered 
and  he  is  enabled  to  accomplish 
more  work. 

The  PhiUi.  Public  Ledger 
believes  that  Lord  Leverhulme 
'*has  become  one  of  the  most 
notable  thinkers  and  effective 
propagandists  of  industrial  wel- 
fare." The  Richmond  Xeu-.s- 
Ijemier  says,  '*  Every  manufat-- 
turer  will  be  the  wis<»r  and  the 
better  for  a  close  analysis  of 
I»rd  Ivcverhulme's  argument." 

POEMS  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling's  lat- 
est volume  of  poems.  Wilder- 
ness Songs  ($1.50),  has  just 
been  published .  M iss  Conkling 
is  first  of  all  a  lover  of  New 
En^and.  On  I^e  Cham- 
plam,  Greylock,  the  Mohawk 
Trail,  she  catches,  with  phraw^s 
that  are  siu*prisingly  fresh  and 
rich,  the  momentary  beauty  of 
scone  or  mood.  These  ix)ems 
are  a  rec(ird  in  song  of  an  ever 
wakeful  appreciation  of  a  full 
'  life  and  its  beauty. 


STOKES 


BOOKS 


"SHAKESPEARE"  IDENTIFIED 

By  J.  THOMAS  LOQNEY 

There  is  no  cipher,  no  cryptogram,  no  mystery  in  this  impor- 
tant treatment  of  the  Shakespearean  controversy.  Its  straight- 
forward attitude  must  appeal  to  all  intelligent  readers, 
whether  Shakespeare  scholars  or  not.  The  growing  doubts 
regarding  the  claims  of  William  Shakespeare  of  Stratford  are 
here  crystallized,  and  a  logical  presentment  of  the  known  facts, 
i)acked  by  newly  discovered  evidence,  strongly  points  to 
Edward  de  Vere,  Seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  the  real 
author  of  the  plays.     Net  $S-00. 


SOCIAL  THEORY 


By  G.  D.  R  COLE 


A  consistent  analysis  of  man's  various  relationships  from  the  F'amily  to  the  State  that  clears 
the  air  of  many  mistaken  ideas.  The  London  Mercury  says:  "Mr.  Cole  argues  his  case  very 
clearly  and  trenchantly  and  has  made  a  notable  contribution  to  political  science.''     Net  $i.SO, 


REAL  DEMOCRACY  IN  OPERATION 


By  FELIX  BONJOUR 


A  lH)ok  to  be  si  lulled  by  e\cry  AnRTican  who  realizes  tliat  ihe  blame  for  ihe  clumsy  handling 
of  national  problems  attaches  not  so  much  to  one  Party  or  another  as  to  certain  fundamental 
provisions  of  our  Constvtuiion.  The  former  President  of  the  Swiss  National  Council  explains 
in  detail  the  workings  of  Switzerland's  institutions  and  the  reasons  for  their  state  of  perfection. 
Net  $1,50. 


POEMS  BY  A  LITTLE  GIRL 


By  HILDA  CONKLING 


"1  know  of  no  other  instance  in  which  sin  h  really  beautiful  poetry  has  lx*en  written  by  a  chiUl," 
says  Miss  Amy  Lowell.  Miss  Lowell  so  fully  shares  our  enthusiasm  for  the  verse  of  eight-year- 
old  Hilda  that  we  have  include<l  most  of  her  Preface  in  a  twelve-page  booklet  which  we  shall  Ix^ 
glad  to  send  free  to  those  interested.     The  book  sells  for  $1.^0. 

FLYING  THE  ATLANTIC 

IN  SIXTEEN   HOURS  By  sir  arthur  whitten  brown 

Assisted  by  Capt.  Alan  Hotl 

The  only  book  al)OUt  the  first  non-stop  flight  across  the  .\ilantic,  written  by  one  of  the  partici- 
pants.    All  the  vivid  details  are  here,  fully  illustrated  from  photographs.     Net  $£.^0. 


WOMEN'S  WILD  OATS 


By  C.  GASQUOINE  HARTLEY 


Siraight-from-lhe-shouider  common  sense  on  the  present  relationships  of  women  and  the  out- 
look for  the  future.      Net  ^^.50. 


THE  MENACE  OF  SPIRITUALISM 


By  ELLIOTT  O'DQNNELL 


The  author,  who  has  made  a  serious  studv'  of  spirit  ualisni,  looks  at  the  subject  from  every  angle 
and  sums  up  the  argument  for  the  negative  carefully  and  logically.      A>/  $I.SO. 
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A  new  weekly — and  why 

TTie  Freeman 

HE  FREEMAN  is  a  weekly  planned  to  meet  the  new  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  the  new  spirit  of  inquiry  which  recent  events  have  liberated, 
especially  in  the  field  of  economics  and  politics.  It  follows  devel- 
opments in  all  phases  of  international  life,  and  its  point  of  view  in  the 
discussion  of  industry  and  commerce  is  that  of  fundamental  economics. 
In  dealing  with  public  affairs,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  it  concerns 
itself  more  with  the  principles  of  politics  that  with  political  events,  per- 
sonalities or  superficial  issues;  and  especially  with  the  economic  princi- 
ples that  underlie  politics. 

The  Freeman  is  a  radical  paper;  its  place  is  in  the  virgin  field,  or 
better,  the  long-neglected  and  fallow  field,  of  American  radicalism-  It 
is  grounded  in  the  belief  that  the  greatest  public  service  that  can  be  per- 
formed at  this  time  is  the  promotion  of  free  popular  discussion  of  funda- 
mental problems,  both  economic  and  political,  and  that  a  paper  which 
desires  disinterestedly  to  serve  its  age  can  do  no  better  than  take  this  for 
its  avowed  function. 

The  editors  of  The  Freeman  are  Mr.  Francis  Neilson  and  Mr.  Albert 
Jay  Nock. 

In  the  field  of  public  affairs  recent  num-  ,    "Woman  and  Labour,*'  **Woman  and  War," 

bcrs  of  The  Frkeman  have  included  such  "Woman  and  Politics,"  and  "Woman  and 

contributions  as  "Russia  Re-examined"  by  Marriage,"    by    Laurence  Housman. 
Ceroid  Robinson, a  challenge  to  Sov  iet  polit- 
ical economy  on  the  eve  of  its  entrance  into  Of  general  literature  L  1^-  Beresford's 

peace  time  trade  competition;  "Sir  Auck-  "Psychoanalysis  and  the  Novel"   and  Van 

land  Ceddcs'  Handiwork"   by  George  W.  Wyck  Brooks' widely  commended  paper  on 

Russell  ("A.  M."),  in  which  this  noted  Irish-  "'ITie  Genesis  of  Hwck  Finn"  are  typical, 

man  presents  Ireland's  answer  to  the  latest  while  "Paul    Manship's  \  ision,"  a  critical 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill;   a  study  of  our  appreciation  of  the  newRfK'kefcIlcr  bust, and 

present    system    of    land    rental    as  "The  "The  Art  of  Robert    Kdmond  Jones"   by 

Monkey  Wrench"    in    the     machinery    of  Percy    MacRayc    arc    et]  tally    rcpresenta- 

production,   by  John   S.   Codman,  a  well-  tive  of  The    Freeman's  offerings  on   art 

known  Boston  en ^Muecr;  "Tlie  Implications  and  the  theatre.      Occasional  short   stories 

of  Direct   Action,"     by   Arthur   Gleason;  of  peculiar  distinction,   s  ich  as  Granville 

"The  Tragedy  of  Paris,"   by  William   C.  Barker's  "The  Bigamist"  and  "'I'hc  Con- 

Bullitt;   and   a   scries   of   four   articles    on  vert"  by  J.  D.  Bercsford,  will  be  printed. 

The  Freeman  is  a  rallying  point  for  those  who  respect  the  future  as 
much  as  the  past.  If  such  a  periodical  appeals  to  you  in  times  like  these 
put  us  to  the  test  for  ten  weeks  or,  better  still,  for  a  year. 


The  Freeman,  Inc.,  B.  W.  Huebsch,  President,,  32  W.  58th  St.,  New  York  City. 
I  enclose  ^6.00*  to  pay  for  The  Freeman  for  one  year. 

OR 

r  accept  your  test  offer  and  enclose  ^i.oo  for  ten  weeks. 

Name City 

Street State ; 

♦$6.50  in  Canada;  $700  elsewhere.    A.  M.  6-20  Newsdrolers  sell  TiiE  Freeman  for  15  cents 

Sample  copy  will  be  sent  upon  request.     Fill  in  and  return  this  blank. 
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BLASCO  IBAT^EZ' 

Woman 
Triumphant 

T.  Y.  YBARRA,  writing  in 

The  New  York  Timet  Book  Review, 

says  that  this  novel  is  well  worthy  of "  this 
remarkable  Spaniard,  who  has  been  hailed 
as  the  writer  of  '  the  only  great  novel  of 
the  war,*  "  adding: — 
-BLASCO  IBANEZ'  fame  grows  con- 
stantly as  the  works  which  preceded  his 
war  novel  appear  in  translation.  It  is 
well  wqrthy  of  the  man  who  wrote  '  Blood 
and  Sand,'  '  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse'  .  .  .  and  all  those  other 
works  which  have  won  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval wherever  they  have  penetrated." 
*' Vicente  Blasco  Ib&fiez  is  the  great 
storyteller  of  today.  In  sheer  ability  to 
narrate,  to  make  even  the  thought  pro- 
cesses of  his  characters  part  of  his  action, 
he  stands  peerless.  '  Woman  Triumphant ' 
only  serves  to  emphasize  those  traits  which 
have  brought  him  enthusiastic  homage 
before." 

Woman  Triumphant 

interweaves  in  its  story  all  the 
tangled  threads  of  a  great  artist's 
life  —  his  impelling  genius,  his  pas- 
sionate desire  to  paint  the  beauty  of 
the  worlds  his  periods  of  reaction, 
his  wife's  love  in  conflict  with  her 
jealousy  of  much  that  his  painting 
involves,  and  his  love  for  her  which 
dominates  his  lif^  to  the  very  end. 
The  rich  colors  of  the  artistic  life  of 
Madrid,  Rome  and  Venice  are  vivid 
in  its  pages.  Its  keen  insight  and 
vital  force  are  characteristic  of 
that  master  of  modern  fiction 

BLASCO    IBX^EZ 

Author  of  **The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apo<»lyp8e,"  **Mare  Nostrum,"  *'Blood 
and  Sand/'  "The  Shadow  of  the  Cathe- 
dral/* '*La  Bode^/*  etc.    Each  $2.15 


LEONARD  MERRICK'S 

Worldlings 

From  the  PubliMherM'  Weekly: 
«*When  SIR  J.  M.  BARRIE  tayt: 
**  'A  new  novel  by  Leonard  Merrick  is  to 
me  one  of  the  events  of  the  year'  there 
arises  a  mighty  chorus  of  'Aye,  aye,  sir,' 
from  that  part  of  the  public  who  know 
good  writing." — Katharine  Perry. 

Another  Point  of  View: 

'*  Of  course,  there  have  been  countless  nov- 
els in  which  the  hero  impersonated  some 
body  else  .  .  .  but  not  one  of  them  which 
we  can  rememb©-  is  half  so  ^ood  as  'The 
Worldlings*  .  .  .  it  is  a  rousing  and  excit- 
ing tale  of  intrigue  and  vast  estates  and 
deception  and  discovery  and  repentance 
and  true  love,  and  the  book  is  worth  at 
least  ten  of  the  novels  of  similar  themes 
which  appear  each  season." — HEYWOOD 
BROUN  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  Worldlings 

pictures  a  man  trained  to  appreciate 
the  finer  sides  of  life  who  is  forced 
by  circumstances  into  association 
with  depressing  poverty  in  an  un- 
endurable climate.  By  sending  a 
single  cable  he  can  step  into  a  dead 
man*s  place,  return  to  England  and 
fill  an  honored  position  better  than 
his  dead  friend  couldever  havedone. 
Really,  this  villain  commands  your 
respect ;  there  is  no  seeking  of  condo- 
nation for  his  sins;  yet  when  they  find 
him  out  the  solution  satisfies  both 
your  sense  of  justice  and  your  sym- 
pathy ,  1 1  is  the  magic  of  art ,  sincere 
art,  such  as  is  possible  only  to  such 
an  artist  as 

LEONARD  MERRICK 

Author  of  **  Conrad  in  Quest  of  His 
Youth,"  "The  Actor-Manager,"  "The 
Position  of  Peggy  Harper,"  **  Qynthla«** 
"WhUe  Paris  Laughed,"  "The  Man 
Who  Understood  Women,"  etc. 

Each  $1.9f 


These  novels,  so  utterly  different,  yet  each  the  work  of  a  great  artist 
are  obtainable  in  any  bookstore,  or  may  be  ordered  direct  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  "'  w  York 


Digitized  by 


Google 


E.  P.   DUTTON   &   COMPANY  recommend  your  using  this 
page  as  an  order-list  if  you  are  ordering  new  books  from  out-of-town 

^W  FICTION.    (See  also  the  preceding  page) 

The  Young  Physician  By  francis  brett  young.    $2.50 

A  study  of  the  unfolding  of  u  young  man's  character  by  the  author  of  that  unusual  love-atory  "The  Crescent 
Moon."  Mr.  Brett  Young  i»  rated  by  Hugh  Walpole  and  other  critics  as  "easily  the  first  among  the  younger  Englii^h 
romantic  novelists."    The  lUustraUd  London  News  calls  this  "one  at  the  most  vital  stories  ever  written." 

Tamarisk  Town  By  sheila  kayesmith.   $2.50 

A  quietly  powerful  story  of  a  man  whoee  life  has  been  given  to  the  building  up  of  a  seaside  town,  only  to  find 
the  fruition  of  his  labor  threatened  by  a  woman's  jealousy  of  his  absorption  in  it.  By  the  author  of  "The  Chal- 
lenge toSirius,"  "Sussex  Goose,"  etc. 

The  Vanishing  Men  By  richard  washburn  child.   $2.00 

That  one  after  another  of  the  men  who  love  a  charming  girl  should  strangely  disappear  is  the  mystery  which  Is 
handled  with  exceptional  skill  in  this  absorbing  story. 

The  Pointing  Man  By  marjorie  douie.    $2.00 

A  Burmese  mystery  story  quite  out  of  the  common  not  only  for  its  originaUty.  but  for  the  subtle  atmosphere  of 
the  oriental  Bazaars  which  permeates  every  page. 

:^RAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Wanderings  By  richard  CURLE.     just  ready 

A  book  recounting  the  author's  travels  in  four  continents  since  1902.  His  observations  are  keen,  and  his  ideas 
have  always  a  touch  of  originality;  the  charm  of  the  book  is  also  immensely  increased  by  his  power  of  conveying 
apparently  without  effort  the  widely  differing  sflraospheres  of  the  many  places  visited  with  evident  enjoyment. 

Paris  Through  an  Attic  By  a.  herbage  edwards.    $3.00 

A  delightful,  informal  account  of  how  two  young  people  lived  in  Paris,  before  the  war,  for  two  years'  study  at  the 
Sorbonne  on  a  joint  income  of  $350  a  year — and  enjoyed  it  so  greatly  that  the  telling  of  it  tugs  at  the  heartstrings 
of  all  who  know  Paris  or  who  crave  to  know  the  beautiful  city  where  romance  never  dies. 

Further  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Mining  Engineer 

By  E.  T.  McCarthy.  Author  of  "  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Mining  Engineer."  $7.00 
The  author's  work  took  him  into  out-of-the-way  spot.** — with  names  which  most  of  us  have  never  even  heard — 
Chiapas.  Kuansi.  Tringganu  —and  everywhere  his  eyes  saw  more  and  deeper  than  most  sight-seers.  It  is  even  more 
interesting  than  his  earlier  book — ^which  is  considerable  to  say. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  POETRY 

SIEGFRIED  SASSOON'S  Three  Books  of  Verse 

Picture  Show.    His  maturest,  latest  poetical  writings.     $1.50 
Counter  Attack.    Fiery  reactions  to  the  realities  of  war.     $1.25. 
The  Old  Huntsman  and  Other  Poems.     $2.00 

The  author's  earlier  verse  showing  his  rare  sensitiveness  to  natural  beauty,  is  exceptionally  illustrative,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  other  volumes,  of  the  effect  of  war  upon  the  poet's  spirit  and  relation  to  life. 

The  Dark  Wind  By  w.  j.  turner    $2.00 

Verse  which  deserves  the  term  "extraordinary,"  both  for  its  music  and  its  power  to  surprise  the  heart  by  some 
sudden  line  of  haunting  beauty. 

»OKS  BY  W.  H.  HUDSON 

The  rare  and  unrivalled  charm  of  Mr.  Hud"«n'««  nature  writings  lies  in  their  exquisite  naturalness;  his  pure  joy  in 
the  created  beauty  of  birds  and  flowers,  his  grpat  gift  for  unobtrusive  self- revelation,  make  them  h  lasting  delight. 

Birds  in  Town  and  Village  $4.00 

With  eight  plates  in  colors  reproduced  from  exquisite  studies  by  E.  J.  DETMOLD. 

Sketches  which  show  the  reader  charming  scenes  in  English  countr>'  sides,  with  a  running  comnieiu  of  ix>mparison 

\>Ath  the  birds  of  all  the  world  by  the  most  delightful  companion  imaginable. 

Adventures  Among  Birds  $4.00 

With  head  and  tail  pieces  reproduced  from  Bewick's  '*  British  Birds"  (1826).  This  is  the  volume  its  author  would 
prefer  to  call  "The  Adventures  of  a  Soul  among  the  Feathered  Masterpieces  of  Creation." 

Far  Away  and  Long  Ago  $2.50 

Mr.  Hudson's  unique  record  of  the  strange  South  American  scenes,  flo^^'ers,  birds  and  animals  among  which  he 
spent  his  early  years  and  received  his  bent  as  a  naturalist. 

Idle  Days  in  Patagonia  $2.00 

Such  observations  as  a  man  confined  by  a  broken  leg  could  make,  yet  as  the  New  York  Tribune  says:  "So  filletl 
with  subtle  suggestion  and  so  instinct  with  imaginative  inspiration  that  we  can  only  exclaim  in  rapture." 

These  books  are  obtainable  through  any  bookstore  or  direct  from 
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Books  of  Exceptionally  Lasting  Value 


Sir  Douglas  Haig's  Despatches  The  set  $15.00 

(December,  1915  — April,  1919) 

Edited  with  notes  by  Lieut.  Col.  J.  H.  BOR.\STON.  Private  Secretarj'  to  Earl  Haig.  Foreu-ord  by  Field  Marshal 
Foch.  In  two  parte.  I.  A  volume  containing  the  eight  formal  reports  of  the  war's  progress  sent  by  General  Haig 
from  France  to  the  British  Government,  with  certain  details  added  which  could  not  then  be  published.  II.  A  case 
containing  ten  full-sized  MiUtar>'  Maps,  printed  in  colors.  The  record  of  final  authority  on  the  part  of  the  British 
army  in  the  great  war. 

Art  and  the  Great  War  By  albert  £uO£N£  gallatin.   $is.oo 

"A  splendid  record  of  the  artistic  expression  of  the  great  struggle.  It  is  quarto  siie.  beautifully  printed,  and  i* 
illustrated  with  a  hundred  plates,  three  of  them  in  color  ...  a  work  worth  mucli  to  us  to-day  and  which 
cannot  but  be  worth  much  more  in  the  years  to  come." — Xtiv  York  :>uh. 

Economic  Statesmanship  By  'j.  ellis  barker.   $6.00 

The  Great  Industrial  and  Financial  Problems  Arising  From  the  War 

A  new  edition,  greatly  enlarged.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  economic  position  and  future  of  Russia  and 
Japan,  to  questions  of  transportation,  to  the  relation^^  between  Capital  and  Labor,  to  methods  of  taxation,  etc 

International  Commerce  and  Reconstruction 

By  ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN.    $5.00 

The  facts  of  recent  history  and  the  statistics  of  recent  econpmic  processes  which  are  changing  the  character  of  the 
world's  commerce  are  here  presented.  Every  business  man,  every  banker  is  interested  in  tnls,  the  only  study  of 
the  effects  of  the  war  on  international  commerce  yet  published. 

Peace  in  the  Making  By  h.  wilson  Harris.   $2.00 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  what  the  Peace  Conference  did  and  how  it  did  it.  as  well  as  of  the  dominating  personalities 
who  dictated  the  outconie.  There  is  unusual  value  in  this  intimate  series  of  personal  impressions  formed  by  a 
keen,  trained  observer,  present  as  a  Special  Correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Setes. 

The  French  Revolution  By  nesta  h.  webster.   $8.00 

A  Study  in  Democracy  which  deserves  careful  reading  by  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  many  pr«ent-day  problems 
which  find  their  source  and  origin  in  the  Great  Revolution.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  period  only 
through  Carlyle's  brilliant  but  misleading  pages  the  book  will  be  a  revelation. 

The  Mystery  of  Space  By  Robert  t.  browne.    $4.00 

"  In  profundity  of  thought  and  comprehensiveness  of  treatment  this  work  is  the  best  we  have  seen.  .  .  .  The 
author  foresees  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  power  that  shall  be  psychic  rather  than  intellectual."  —  ^"itieniKic 
American. 

Timbers  and  Their  Uses  By  wren  winn.   $5.00 

"As  a  reference  work  and  text  book  not  too  technical  to  be  understandable  by  the  layman,  Mr.  Winn's  volume 
should  meet  with  considerable  favor  .  .  .  giving  as  it  does  quickly  accessible  information  on  the  testing  oi 
timbers.  methodH  of  seasoning  and  the  structure  and  formation  of  the  many  popular  and  less  well-known  series"  — 
Srw  York  Evening  Post. 

A  Cloud  of  Witnesses  By  anna  de  koven.    $2.50 

Mrs.  Reginald  do  Koven's  record  of  spirit  communications  from  her  sis>ter.  Mr.  Henry  Holt  says:  "This  account 
is  of  a  woman  whosr  rare  attractions  ...  .  give  a  deep  and  suggest've  significance  to  the  contrasting  but. 
natural  development  indicated  in  her  ostensible  communications  from  the  life  beyond.  .  .  .  Much  in  thr 
communications,  and  not  a  little  elsewhere,  has  a  v^tronger  intellectual  aod  emotional  appeal  than  most  of  Uk 
literature  on  the  >*ul)ject." 

Proofs  of  the  Spirit  World  By  l.  chevreuil.    $3.00 

A  lucid  analysis  of  representative,  authenticated  caso^  ofi'cred  as  evidence  of  survival,  in  order  to  determine  if 
they  arc  really  decisive.  This  book  Ns-as  awarded  the  Prize  for  10 19  by  the  French  Academy  of  Science.  It  is  a 
collection  and  analysis  of  indisputable  scientific  e\'ideiice. 

Lectures  on  Industrial  Psychology 

By  BERNARD  MUSCIO.     Just  ready 

Deals  with  the  mental  factors  relevant  to  industry  ai.d  wi'h  their  application  to  modern  methods  of  work. 

Motion  Study  for  the  Handicapped  just  ready 

A  new  and  fiUly  illustrated  work  by  FRANK  B.  GALBRETH 

On  the  use  of  motion  pictiu-es  in  training  tho«  disabled  by  wounds  or  accidents. 

Obtained  fro w  ahv  bookstore  or  direct  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  ''    v  York 
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Interesting  and  Entertaining  New  Books 
Selected  from  APPLETON'S  Spring  List 


THE  PORTYGEE       MISS  LULU  RETT 


By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

A  novel  for  all  America.  A  tempera- 
mental young  man  who  wants  to  write 
poetry;  a  gruff  old  grandfather;  two 
charming  girls;  a  host  of  lovable  villagers  —  these 
are  the  characters.  Romance;  quiet,  chuckling 
humor;  whimsical  philosophy;  a  strong  plot  — 
these  are  the  ingredients.  "So  long  as  Joseph  C. 
Lincoln's  a  best  seller,  all's  right  with  the  coun- 
try."—.V<Tf  York  Globe.  32.00  net 

A  Cry  of  Youth 


By  Zona  Gale 

Proclaimed  as  the  literary  triumph  of 
the  year.  The  story  of  a  household 
drudge  into  whose  life  came  unusual  ro- 
mance. "CX  all  American  novels  received  in  the 
last  six  months,  Zona  Gale's  'Miss  Lulu  Bett' 
seems  at  the  top  of  the  list  ...  it  deserves  a 
place  among  the  most  distinguished  examples  of 
our  native  fiction." —  Heywood  Broun  in  the  New 
York  Tribune.  $\.7S  net 


By  Cynthia  Lomhardi 

Ai  unusual  novel  of  Italy,  'i'he  author  spent  twelve  years  in  writing  it.  The  passionate  romance  of 
an  American  girl  and  a  young  Italian  nobleman.  It  reminds  you  at  once  of  the  best  efforts  of  Marion 
Crawford,  Robert  Hichens  and  Hall  Cainc.  32.00  net 


Children  in  the  Mist 


By  George  Madden  Martin 


A  novel  and  absorbing  presentation  of  the  negro  problem  through  the  medium  of  beautifully  written 
fiction.  Eight  stories  which  exemplify  the  pathos,  the  endurance,  the  romance  and  the  superstition  of 
the  colored  race,   from  emancipation   to  the  present  day.  31.75  net 


By  Vernon  L.  Kellogg 


Herbert  Hoover: 

The  Man  and  His  Work 

.\n  intimate  view  of  a  typical  American   as  a  schoolboy  in  Iowa,  as  a  college  student,  as  a  successful 
mining  engineer  in  California,  Australia  and  China,  and  as*  Director  General  of  Relief  in  Europe. 

$1.0d  net 


What  Bird  is  That  ? 

By  Frank  M.  Chapman 

Something  new  in  bird  books.  It  gives  a  novel 
method  of  identifying  all  common  land  birds  at 
sight.  Illustrated  with  reproductions  in  color 
of  every  land  bird  that  appears  I'^st  of  the 
Rockies'.         Cloth,  J?l.25  net.     Flexible,  $\.7S  net 


French  Literature 
In  the  Great  War 

By  Albert  Schinz 

A  thoroughly  accurate  and  scholarly  discussion  of 
e\ery  t>  pe  of  French  war  literature,  written  by 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  France  and 
French  literature.  32.00  net 
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LETTERS  of  TRAVEL 

by  Rudyard  Kipling 


® 


E 


AST  is  East  and  West  is  West, 
and  the  twain  meet,  in  the  reveal-^ 
ing  pages  of  this  book. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  steered  clear  of  the 
tourist's  highways  and  has  come  in  close 
and  intimate  touch  with  the  life  of  the 
people  he  has  visited. 

The  Journeys  are  far  flung  and  com- 
prehensive, covering  the  United  Stales, 
Canada,  Japan,  India,  and  Egypt;  they 
range  over  the  last  twenty-one  years, 
perhaps  the  most  significant  period  in 
recent  history. 

Whatever  he  has  seen  he  has  illuminated 
with  his  keen  vision  and  his  stimulating 
viewpoint.  His  observations  of  America 
and  Canada,  and  the  relations  between 
them,  are  of  particular  interest. 

It  could  not  fail  to  be  a  work  of  beauty 
and  power.  In  these  pages,  the  Kipling 
lover  will  find,  as  of  old,  vividness,  colour, 
and  inimitable  humor. 
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^^hy^oseph  Conrad 

Into  the  midst  of  Captain  Tom  LingarcTs  lawless  affair  of  honor  involving 
the  throne  of  a  Malayan  prince  blundered  the  English  yacht,  fatefully 
stranded  in  the  midst  of  the  conspiracy.  Of  the  three  white  passengers 
only  the  owner's  wife  understood  the  situation — and  Lingard.  On  him 
fell  the  decision — to* save  the  whites,  or  to  let  the  natives  have  their  way 
with  them  and  fulfill  his  debt  to  the  Malayan  prince.  To  Lingard  this 
woman  came  as  the  first  blinding  flash  of  all  woman  could  mean  to 
man.     Unguessable  is  the  inevitable  climax  of  this  rescue.    Net,  $2.00. 


EDNA  FERBER 
Half  Portions 

Real  life  stones — intimate  and  revealing,  with  the 
touches  of  insight  that  let  her  characters'  souls  shine 
through.  Done  in  Edna  Ferber's  own  way.  $i.7S  net. 

H.  C.  WITWER 

There's  No  Base  Like  Home 

The  rollicking,  uproarious  adventures  of  Ed  Harmon 
and  his  deliciously  French  wife,  on  their  debut  in 
the  movies.  #7.75  net. 

M.  E.  and  T.  \V.  HANSHEW 
The  Riddle  of  the  Frozen  Flame 

Vast  gold  robberies — a  murder  of  which  a  nobleman 
stands  accused,  with  jealousy  for  the  motive — these 
apparently  unrelated  mysteries  give  scope  for  Geek's 
most  ingenious  solutions.  #'75  net. 


STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE 

The  Killer 

An  evil  man,  but  strong  and  perfect  in  evil — the  tale 
of  this  astonishing  man  and  his  end  is  an  achieve- 
ment even  for  Stewart  Edward  White.       $I,7S  «<<• 

THOMAS  E.  RUSH 
The  Port  of  New  York 

New  York  Harbor — its  fascinating  historv»  its 
place  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  world,  its 
problems  and  possibilities.  Authoritative  and 
entertaining.  $j.^o  net. 

ROBERT  RUSSA  MOTON 
Finding  a  Way  Out 

Booker  T.  Washington's  successor  at  Tuskegee  tells 
his  own  interesting  story  of  his  rise  from  the  son  of  a 
slave.  Incidentally  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  race 
problem.  $2.^  net. 
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Houghton    Mifflin    Company    Announces 


'THAT   DAMN  V 
Katherine  Mayo 

A  complete,  authoritative,  and  im- 
partial account  of  V.  M.  C.  A. 
activities  in  France,  written  after 
a  thorough  first-hand  investiga- 
tion, by  the  author  of  "The 
Standard  Bearers,"  "Justice  for 
All,"  etc.  Illus.     $3.50  net 


CAPE   CODDITIES 

Dennis  and  Marion 
Chatham 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  make  an 
ideal  pocket  companion  for  your 
summer  outing  —  the  very  title 
lures  the  imagination  of  all  familiar 
with  the  vacation  joys  of  old  Cape 
Cod.  Illus,     $1.35  net 


TALKS  WITH  T  R. 

From  the  Diaries  of  John  J.  Leary,  Jr. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  stand  out  from  the  entire  field  of  Roosevelt  literature 
for  its  vividness  and  authenticity.  Mr.  Leary — a  veteran  newspaper  man — 
was  for  many  years  an  intimate  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  wrote  of  him  in  1919 : 
"I  vouch  for  Mr.  Leary  absolutely.  He  is  a  dead-game  man  and  absolutely 
straight."  To  read  these  intimate  conversations  —  and  particularly  Roose- 
velt's vigorous  comments  on  public  men  and  events  —  is  like  talking  with 
Roosevelt  himself.  As  one  reader  said:  *'In  this  book  Roosevelt  at  last  finds 
his  Boswell."  Illtis,     $3.50  net 

THE   FUNCTION   OF 
THE   POET 

James  Russell  Lowell 

A  notable  volume  of  hitherto  unpublished 
essays  collected  and  edited  by  Albert  Mor- 
dell.   Edition  limited  to  500  copies  for  sale. 

I5.00  tiet 

THE   LEARNED   LADY   IN 

ENGLAND:   1650  to  1760 

Myra  Reynolds 

The  first  complete  and  authoritative  account 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.  V'assar  Semi- 
centennial  Series.  Illns.     $2.25  net 


PRESIDENTS  AND  PIES 
Mrs.  Larz  Anderson 

An  altogether  delightful  account  of  social 
life  at  Washington,  in  which  great  public 
figures  are  as  intimately  portrayed  as  though 
they  were  next-door  neighbors. 

Illus.     $3.00  mi 

ROUSSEAU  AND 
ROMANTICISM 

Professor  Irving  Babbitt 

"We  are  almost  imiJcHed  to  declare  it  the 
only  book  of  criticism  worthy  the  name  which 
has  appeared  in  English  in  the  twentieth 
century." — London  "Athenaeum.''     $4.00  net 


THE   BAD    RESULTS    OF    GOOD   HABITS 
J.  Edgar  Park 

Written  with  practical  wisdom  and  rich  humor,  this  \-olunie  of  essays  will  not 
only  divert  the  reader — it  will  prove  a  helpful  guide  to  the  art  of  life.  5i  .50  ftet 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE 
NEMOURS  AND  COMPANY 

Mrs.  B.  G.  Du  Pont 

This  authoritative  and  readable  history  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  American 
business  enterprises  is  not  only  a  striking 
narrative  of  industrial  development,  but  an 
imiM)rtant  sidr-liirht  (m  American  hislor\'. 
Illus.     5.^.(K)  net 


JOHN   ARCHIBALD 

CAMPBELL 

Judge  H.  G.  Connor 

An  auUioriiative,  readable,  and  illuminating 
biography  of  a  distinguivshed  Southern  jurist 
who  was  one  of  the  three  Confederate  Com- 
missioners to  meet    Lincoln  and  Seward  in 

lHf>5.  -^2.25  net 
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Houghton    Mifflin    Company    Announces 


26  JAYNE  STREET 
Mary  Austin 

A  story  of  New  York  that,  in  its 
contrasting  picture  of  radical  and 
conservative,  illuminates  as  few 
novels  have,  the  forces  that  are  to- 
day struggling  to  remould  Ameri- 
can life.  By  the  author  of  "  The 
Ford.'*  $2.00  net 


FIDDLER'S   LUCK 
Robert  Haven  Schauffler 

Atlontic  readers  who  have  already 
enjoyed  the  extracts  from  this  gay 
romance  will  welcome  the  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  story  in  book 
form.  By  the  author  of  *'The 
Musical  AniatcM  r."  $i.qo  tiet 


THE   THIRD  WINDOW 

Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  we  announce  the  publication  of  a  new 
novel  by  the  author  of  "  Tante."  **  The  stuflf  of  which  enduring  literature  is 
made,'*  wrote  one  distinguished  critic  of  Mrs.  de  Selincourt's  work,  and  of 
none  of  her  novels  can  this  more  truly  be  said  than  of  THE  THIRD 
WINDOW,  a  novel  that  will  take  its  place  with  the  best  of  modern  fiction 
in  subtle  delineation  of  character,  in  distinction  of  style,  and  above  all  in 
the  art  with  which  the  story  is  steadily  advanced  to  an  almost  unbearable 
intensity  of  interest.  Readers  who  have  already  enjoyed  the  story  in  thje 
Atlantic  Monthly  "w'lW  find  this  preeminently  a  novel  to  buy  and  keep  and  to 
read  again.  $150  net 

MARY   MARIE 
Eleanor  H.  Porter 

Gay,  lovable,  Mary  Marie,  the  sunbeam 
girl  will  dance  her  way  into  every  heart .  First 
edition  100,000  copies.  Illtis.     $i.i)o  net 

SHIPS  ACROSS  THE   SEA 
Ralph  D.  Paine 

Filled  with  the  romance  of  the  sea,  thcM- 
thrilling  stories  of  moiiern  American  si-a- 
farers  will  stir  the  pulse  of  every  lover  of 
good  fiction.  lUus.     $1.90  net 


BASIL  EVERMAN 
Elsie  Singmaster 

"The  whole  tale  is  told  with  a  freshness  and 
vigor  that  makes  it  one  of  the  outstanding 
novels  of  the  vear."  —Boston  Herald. 

$i.()0  net 

WANTED:   A  HUSBAND 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 

The  story  of  how  jx>or,  plain,  unwooed 
I>arcy  won  not  only  a  husband,  but  charm 
and  beauty,  makes  the  most  enjoyable 
novel  that  Mr.  Adams  has  written. 


THE    REAL    DIARY    OF    THE    WORST    FARMER 

Judge  Henry  A.  Shute 

The  acquisition  of  |)oultr>'  and  domestic  animals  by  a  business  man  with  rural  longings. 
bis  bland  confidence  in  being  able  to  carr>  on  work  with  the  soil  iKvaiise  it  is  so  '*  nat- 
ural." his  naive  approach  to  farming  problems  —these  are  the  themes  which  develop, 
under  Judge  Shute's  i^en.  into  a  masterpiece  of  humor.  Illus.     $1.75  net 


FLEURS   DE   LYS 

Wilfred  Thorley 

Every  poetry*  lover  will  welcome  this  long- 
needed  anthology  and  translation  of  the 
best  French  poetry  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tur\-  to  the  present   day.  S2.00  net 


SONGS  OF  THE  TRAIL 
Henry  Herbert  Knibbs 

Ringing,  swinging  poems  of  men  and  nature 
in  the  rough  by  one  of  the  most  disiinpuishod 
pcHMs  an<l  nov<'lists  of  the  West. 

Illus.     Si  .50  net 
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Every  week  THE  LIVING  AGE  brings  to 
thousands  of  forward  looking  American 
homes  its  vision  of  the  Great  World .  Politics, 
Art,  Science,  Literature — Life  itself — LIVE 
within  its  pages.  Are  the  great  affairs  of 
life  LIVING  MATTERS  in  your  house- 
hold  ?  Or  are  you  content  to  lie  still  and  let 
the  world  toss  you  and  your  fortunes  about? 

Keep  up  with  the  times  by  reading  The 
Living  Age.  Why  not  give  us  a  three 
months'  trial?     The  cost  is  very  little. 
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Subscription 
Rates 

$1,$0    for    three 
montht 

$3,00  for  *ix 
ntonths 

$S,OU  a  year 


THE  Living  Age  Co.. 

41  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Gentiemen:    Enclosed  find  for  which  please  enter 

my  name  for  a  subscription  to  THE  LIVING  Ao^. 


Name 

Address 
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^hUip  Gibbs'  New  Book— 

IN  WHICH  HE  TELLS  WHAT  THE  CENSOR  FORBADE— 

NOW  IT  CAN  BE  TOLD 


Cecil  Roberts  writes  in  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Review:  ** Years 
hence  it  will  survive  as  the  greatest 
record  of  four  terrible  years,  a  record 
which  is  great  literature  and  history, 
terrible  in  its  unsparing  truth,  its 
majesty,  its  horror,  its  candor.  .  .  . 
It  will  make  Philip  Gibbs  many  pow- 
erful enemies,  but  it  will  place  him 
among  the  immortals.    .    .   . " 


The  Freeman:  "Tliank  God  that 
at  last  Philip  Gibbs  has  broken  the 
shackles  of  censorship,  of  public  opin- 
ion. .  .  .  One  would  like  to  place  a 
vast  sign  at  the  crossroads  of  life  with 
'Stopl  Look!  Listen!'  upon  it  and 
distribute  to  every  individual  of  man- 
kind a  copy  of  this  book." 

Frontiapiece.    Crown  8vo.     Cloth,     $3.00. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  HARPER  BOOKS 


CZERNIN'S 

IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 

Count  Ottokar  Czemin  is  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  the  World  War  and 
this  recorcl,  much  of  it  taken  from 
his  diary,  has  the  intense  interest  of 
any  frank  revelation  by  a  man  who 
has  been  on  the  *' inside'*  of  great 
events.  In  addition,  it  sets  forth  the 
tragic  story  of  the  part  played  by 
Austria  as  the  pawn  of  Germany  for 
world  dominance. 


Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.       Cloth. 


$4.00. 


JAPAN:  REAL  AND  IMAGINARY 

By  Sydney  Creenbie 

The  truth  about  modem  Japan. 

IHuatrated.    $4.00. 

UP  THE  SEINE  TO  THE  BATTLE  HELDS 

By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd 

A  fascinating   after-the-war   trip  through 
historic  towns.  Illustrated.    $3.00. 

A  WORLD  REMAKING 

By  C.  W.  Barron 

**  A  keen  analysis  of  the  world  situation  to- 
day."--Boston  Ook.  PoatSvo.   Cloth.  $2.50. 

THE  NEGRO  FACES  AMERICA 

By  Herfa^art  J.  Seligmann 

Race  riots  and  the  negro  problem  analyzed. 
PoatSvo.     Cloth.     $1.75. 


NEW    HARPER    NOVELS 


RUPERT  HUGHES' 

Novel  of  America  today  — 

WHAT'S  THE  WORLD 
COMING  TO? 

In  the  full  swing  of  his  mature  art, 
Rupert  Hughes  projects  against  the 
background  of  New  York  today  a 
swft -moving  story  of  love  and  mis- 
understanding, oil  speculation,  and 
attempted  blackmail — a  story  typical 
of  the  hectic  months  that  followed 
the  armistice. 

Poet  8vo.     Cloth.     Illustrated.     $1.90. 


THE  MAN  OF  THE  FOREST 

By  Zane  Grey 

**  Flooded    with    the    golden    loveliness   of 
Arizona.** — Richard  Lt  Catlienne. 

Illustrated.     $1,90. 

PIERRE  AND  JOSEPH 

By  Ran€  Bazin 

An  English  translation  of  a  great  French 
novel.  $1.60. 

LIGHTNIN'     By  Frank  Bacon 

A  novel  made  from  New  Yrok's  favorite 
play.  Illustrated.    $1.75. 

POOR  RELATIONS 

By  Compton  Mackenzie 

**  A  book  of  laughter*  a  comedy  complete.*' 

$1.75. 


Have  You  Read  Alexander  Black's  Novel,  THE  GREAT  DESIRE? 

Est.  1817  Haroer  &  Brother^'Tetli 


FOUR  REASONS 
WHY  YOU  NEED 


The  American  Statesmen  Series 

1       YOUR  SON     ^^'^*^  ought  to  l>e  brought  up  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
'  the  true  American  Spirit. 

2^    YOUR  DAUGHTER     ^^^'"  ^*'^'  ''**^"*^  ^^"y  ^^  *  voter  and  will  wish  to 

'  act  wisely  and  intelligently. 

2^    YOUR  WIFE    ^^®  ^*'^  '^"'^  these  volumes  a  pleasant  way  of  informingher- 
'  self  upon  all  the  ninny  pha.ses  of  our.Xmerican  development. 

A       YOURSELF     ^>®^«"s^  t^'^  "^^^'  problems,  created  by  the  World  War,  trail 
'  uponyou  for  intelligent  c*onsideration,  based  upon  real  knowl- 
edge of  our  .\meriean  institutions  in  the  light  of  history. 


AMONG  THE 
CONTRIBUTORS 

are 

Theodore  Roosevelt 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Samue!  W.  McCall 
Theodore  E,  Burton 
Charles  F,  Adams 

Henry  Adams 
John   T,  Morse,  Jr. 

and  many  other 

dis  tinguished 

writers 


INTELLIGENT 
CITIZENSHIP 

The  grtrtoing  importance 
of  intelligent  ciii2enship  i* 
one  of  the  charaderisiic 
features  of  the  life  of  to- 
day. Tlie  citizens  —  not 
the  politicians  —  will  de- 
ride the  impitrtant  prob- 
lems now  confronting  us. 
The  intelligetU  voters  of 
ttnlay  must  he  familiar 
with  the 

FOUNDATION 
PRINCIPLES  OF 
AMERICANISM 


A  Personal  Acquaintance  with  the  Leaders 

of  every  period  from  the  lievolution  to  modern  times  is  obtained  through  the  volumes  of  THE 
AMKRIC'AN  STATHSMKX  series.  They  introduce  you  to  the  men  who  have  made  our  history. 
It  is  this  personal  element,  the  human  side  of  all  the  gix»at  movement.s  of  our  history,  that  makes 
these  volumes  interesting  and  their  story  long  rememl)ere<l.  With  a  vivi<lness  of  story  interest  thai 
no  ordinary  history  eould  possess,  these  l)ooks  tell  you  how  our  Nation  was  moulded. 


HOUGHTON   MIFFLIN  CO..  2A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Without  obliRation  on  niy  part.  p|pa.Hr  wnd  mo  full  information  repardinp  thr  AMKl|I('AN  .STATESMEN  M'ri*> 
inrludinK  a  24-pai?p  pamphlet  with  portruitw  of  the  principal  loaders. 
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ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  PIONEERS  John  T.  Paris 

The  fascinating:  story  of  theadventureaTanTTnal^^ur  Western  pioneers,  with  graphic  pic- 
tures of  typical  emigrants,  who  they  were,  how  and  where  they  went,  their  impressions,  what 
they  did  after  they  settled.  A  romantic  record,  historically  and  pictorially  vivid,  moving  and 
authentic,  by  the  author  of  HISTORIC  SHRINES  OF  AMERICA.    Illustrated.  8vo.  Net,  $3.50 

INDISCRETIONS  OF  THE  NAVAL  CENSOR 

Admiral  Sir  Douglas  Brownrigg 

Full  of  interesting  information  which  was  suppressed  during  the  war,  a  delightfully  entertain- 
ing and  humorous  account  of  the  work  of  the  chief  British  censor.  Net,  $2.50 

THE  ARGONAUTS  OF  FAITH  Basil  Mathews 

With  an  introauctior^yvScoun^Bryce^Ojff^^^^^ 

The  celebration  this  year  of  the  300th  anniversary  has  inspired  this  fascinating  story  of  the 
adventures  of  the  "Mayflower"  Pilgrims.  It  will  captivate  younger  readers,  for  whom  it  was 
specially  written  by  the  author  of  "Livingstone,  the  Pathfinder." 

With  colored  illustrations  and  maps.  Net,  $1.50 

CARDINAL  MERCIER'S  OWN  STORY 

**No  mor^hrnlingTuercan  be  found  in  all  history  than  that  between  the  two  opponents,  a  man 
and  a  nation,  recorded  in  the  documents  contained  in  this  volume." — New  York  Times,  Pref- 
ace by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Net,  $4.00 

IWEiWORiES  AND  RECORDS  Admiral  Lord  Fisher 

"Never  hav^JeTaTmor^lain  speaking,  more  impertinent  familiarity  of  speech  about  kings 
and  princes  and  cabinet  ministers  than  here.  This  superdreadnought  fires  all  guns  and  laughs 
loudly  when  he  makes  a  hit.  He  talks  in  print.  A  peculiar  book,  this— gossipy  and  good.  Navy 
men  will  enjoy  it,  but  so  will  the  man  in  the  street." — Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske. 

2  volumes,  illustrated.  Net,  $8.00 

THE  MENACE  OF  IMMORALITY    Rev.  John  Roach  Straton,  D.D. 

IsAmencf^emgTestroyeJTiC^^lncie^  Rome  by  Immorality  ?  is  the  startling  ques- 

tion raised  by  Dr.  Straton's  book.  With  uncompromising  vigor  he  arraigns  the  church  for  its 
worldliness  in  these  messages  of  wrath  and  judgment  which,  delivered  in  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  of  New  York,  provoked  such  widespread  comment  in  the  press.       Illustrated.  Net,  $1.75 

"MARSE  HENRY"  Henry  Watterson 

TnepopularmemoirsofAi^  veterdn  journalist. 

AMERICAN  FOOTSTEPS  IN  PARIS 

TroMlatedand  revised  by  FrancesWHsonHuard 

ConipUmd  by  Francois  Boucher 

A  unique  guide  book  for  the  American  visitor  in  Paris — 
every  place,  object,  person  presenting  a  point  of  contact 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  from  Lafayette 
and  Franklin  down  through  the  Great  War,  receives 
brief  and  interesting  description.  Net,  $2.50 

THE  DOVER  PATROL;  1914«I917 

Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Bacon 

The  heretofore  secret  story  of  how  a  small  section  of 
the  British  Navy  guarded  the  English  Coast  and  kept 
the  Channel  safe  for  food  and  troop  transportation. 
Described  in  delightful  style— of  intense  interest  to  gen- 
eral reader  and  naval  expert. 

Illustrated.  2  Vols.  8vo.  Net,  $10.00 

THIS  CiPDY  GLOBE    Oliver  Herford 

diverHeSoro'^eograpny.  The  most  shrewdly  funny 
combination  of  verbal  and  pictorial  wit  that  has  been 
published  in  months.  A  book  to  chuckle  over  and  quote. 
Illustrated  by  Mr.  Herford.  Second  Edition  now  ready. 

Net,  $1.00 


Illustrated.  8vo.  2  Vols.  Net,  $10.00 


THE  BOOK  OF  A  NATURALIST 

W.  H.  Hudson  S«tMid  Priming  Net,  $3^50 
FIFTY  YEARS  IN  THE  ROYAL 
NAVY 

Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott    Net,  $6.00 
NIINOE  PIE 

Christopher  Morley  Net,  $1.75 

BROOiJE  STREET  STRAWS 
Robert  Cortes  HolUday     Net,  $2.00 
FATHER  DUFFY'S  STORY 

Francis  P.  Duffy  Net,  $2.50 

SOUTH-SEA  FOAii 

A.  Safroni'Middleton       Net,  $2.00 
THE  BATTLE  OF  JUTLAND 
Com.  Cariyon  Beilairs       Net,  $5.00 
SONGS  FROii  THE  JOURNEY 
Wilton  Agnew  Barrett       Net,  $1.25 

LEONARD  WOOD:   Conwmvatoroi 
— ^^— — — ^^^— ^^—  Amarieani»m 

A  Biography  by  Eric  Fisher  Wood 

Net,  $2.00 
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Noteworthy  Houses  by  Wcll-Known  Archi-     Our  Great  National  Park        Frank  A.  Waugh 

tects — ^Tliis  Time  in  Lake  Forest,  Illinois     The  Fifty-Acre  Estate  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Mott, 
Howard  Shaw,  Anhileci  ««.  .. 

Michigan 

The   Three   Best  Houses  in   Indianapolis.  WilUam  Pitkin,  Jr.,  Landscape  ArtkM 

Indiana        Selected  by  Anion  Scherrer,  Archiieci     A  Lean-to  in  Illinois  Made  Into  a  Home 

The  Three  Best  Houses  in  Lincoln.  Nebraska      Yesterday  and  Today  in  San  Antonio.  Texas 

Selecitd  by  EUery  Daoia,  Architect  William  Lyman  Phillips 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY 

And  good  only  until  July  I,  1920,  when  prices  are  to  he  advanced. 

THE  HOUSE  BKAlTlFrL  PUBLISHING  CO..  Inc.        Same 

41  Mt.  Wrnon  St.,  Boe*ton,  Ma»»s. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PACK 


By  EDISON  MARSHALL 


*' As  a  story  that  combines  Adventure,  Nature  Study,  and  Romance, ' The  Voice  of  the 
Pack  *  is  undeniably  of  the  front  rank.  Mr.  Marshall  knows  the  wild  places  and  the  ways 
of  the  wild  creatures  that  range  them — and  he  knows  how  to  write." — The  Boston  Heroud. 

Frontispiece.    $1.75  net 

THE  GREAT  IMPERSONATION       PRESENTING  JANE  McRAE 


By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

"No  more  successful  mystery  story  was  ever 
written  than  'The  Great  Impersonation.'  It  is  a 
triumph  of  construction  and  treatment  that  holds 
the  reader  from  first  to  last." — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  1 1.75  net 

THE  MYStERY  IN  THE 
RITSMORE 

By  WILUAM  JOHNSTON 

A  detective  stor>',  plausible  yet  thrilling,  "The 
Myster>-  in  the  Ritsmore"  may  be  recoramcndei 
with  enthusiasm  to  all  lovers  of  good  stirring  >'arn8. 

1 1. 75  net 


By  MARK  LEE  LUTHER 

A  story  of  marked  literary  charm,  depicting  the 
development  of  a  beautiful  but  narrow,  hard  and 
self-righteous  girl,  whose  eyes  are  finally  opened  to 
her  own  faults.  Illustrated  by  James  Montgomery 
Flagg.  |i.7S  net 

FOLLOW  THE  LITTLE 
PICTURES! 

By  ALAN  GRAHAM 

Tiiis  story  of  a  search  for  a  treasure  chest  of  gold 
buried  in  Scotland,  with  two  romances  Interwoven, 
will  hold  the  reader  engrossed  to  the  very  end. 

|i.7S  net 


A  potv^rful  new  novml  by  the  author  of  "SCANDAL" 

HIS  FRIEND  AND  HIS  WIFE 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON 

In  this  novel  of  the  effects  upon  the  young  married  set  of  the  wealthy  Quaker  tlill  Colony  in  Connecticut, 
which  followed  an  infraction  of  the  social  code  by  Julian  Osbom  and  Margaret  Meredith.  Mr.  Hamilton  has 


written  a  story  of  lightning  vividness  and  tremendous  power. 


|i.7S  net 


THE  QUIRT 

By  B.  M.  BOWER 

Action  and  adventure  there  arc  a-plenty,  and  a 
sulfidency  of  romance,  in  thi.s  typical  story  of  a 
ranch  war  In  the  Western  country  that  B.  M. 
Bower  knows  so  well.  |i.7S  net 

THE  LA  CHANCE  MINE 
MYSTERY 

By  S.  CARLETON 

For  plot  and  action,  for  tenseness  of  interest  and 
thrilling  crisis,  this  outdoor  story  of  Canada  is  not 
easily  equalled,  1 1. 75  net 

GOLD  OUT  OF  CELEBES 

By  Capt.  A.  E.  DINGLE 

A  romance  of  thrills  and  adventures  on  the  island 
of  Celebes  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  $i  .75  net 


THE  CHINESE  LABEL 

By  J.  FRANK  DAVIS 

A  Secret  Service  story  of  the  unaensational  and  al- 
together plausible  sort.  Its  methods  are  those  of 
subtlety  and  finesse,  rather  than  of  coercion  and 
force.  I I. 75  net 


A  Book  aU  CMIdrm  will  enjoy 

BOWSER  THE  HOUND 

By  THORNTON  W.  BURGESS 

This  new  volume  in  the  popular  "Green 
Meadow  Series'*  tells  of  the  many  adventures 
which  befell  Bowser  the  Hound.  As  Bowser  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  characters  in  "  The  Bed- 
time Story- Books  "  and  the  "  Mother  West  Wind 
Series."  the  book  is  sure  to  appeal  to  children 
who  have  read  Mr.  Burgess'  previous  books. 
With  eight  colored  illustrations.  $i  .so  net 


Send  for  our  Complete  Announcement  of  New  Books 


UTTLE  BROWN  &  COMPANXJubUshew.  BOSTONi 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Two  New  Books 


Americans  by  Adoption 

By  Joseph  Husband 

With  a  Preface  by  President  William  Allan  NeiUon  of  Smith  College 

Biographical  sketches  of  eminent  Americans  of  foreign  birth. 
The  nine  chapters  deal  in  order  with  the  following  subjects: 

Stephp:x  Oirard  Thk()ik>re  Thomas 

John  Ericsson  Andrkw  Carnegie 

Louis  Agassiz  Jamks  J.  Hill 

Carl  Schurz  Aucii  stus  St.-C^audens 

Jacob  A.  Riis 

Aside  from  its  strong  biographical  interest,  this  is  a  book  designed  to  stim- 
ulate the  highi»st  ideals  of  citizenship,  and  to  serve  as  a  vital  force  in  the 
work  of  Americanization. 

Illustrated  by  nine  portraits  in  half -tone 
Attractive  dark  red  btnding,  gold  stamping 

$1,50  postpaid 


A  Little  Gateway  to  Science 

Hexapod  Stories 

By  Edith  M.  Patch 

Illustrated  by  Robert  J.  Sim 

The  HexapoHs  are  funny  folk  who  have  six  feet.  That  is,  they  have  six  when  they  arc 
grown  up,  though  some  of  the  children  have  none  at  all,  and  some  have  as  many  as  twenty- 
two.  ^*ou  t\m  tell  from  this  that  they  are  strange  people,  and  you  may  call  them  fairies  if 
you  like!  .  .  .  And  let  me  tell  you  this,  for  this  is  very  important:  although  HexapKxis  are 
common  and  easy  to  find,  there  is  not  one  among  them  all  that  does  not  have  a  stor\^  about 
his  life  so  strange  and  interesting  that  he  is  worth  watching  just  to  find  out  what  his 
story  is.  — From  the  Preface. 

This  new  Atlantii^  book  for  children  is  written  with  special  reference  to  the 
interest  of  boys  and  girls  from  seven  to  nine  years  of  age.  The  author  is  a 
highly  trained  scientist  with  a  special  gift  of  writing  for  children,  and  her 
stories,  charmingly  illustrated,  are  quite  as  entertaining  as  they  are  in- 
structive. 

School  Edition y  hound  in  green  cloth,  Qo  cents  postpaid 
Library  Edition,  bound  in  blue  silk  cloth,  $1.2$  postpaid 
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A  Choice  Assortment  of  New  Books 
Visions  and  Beliefs 

in  the  West  of  Ireland 

By  Lady  Gregory 

With  Two  Essays  and  Notes  by  W.  B.  Yeats 

A  notable  collection  of  JegcncJary  Irish  fancy,  belief,  superstition  and  folklore, 
j^alhered  from  the  lips  of  the  people  themselves.  An  intensely  interesting  study 
of  psychic  sensitiveness  in  Ireland,  revealing  the  inconsiderable  barrier  between 
worlds  seen  and  unseen.     Two  volumes,  complete.  M-SO  net 

The  Treasure  of  the  Isle  of  Mist 

A  TALE  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  SKYE 

By  W.   W.   Tarn 

An  exquisite  fantasy  contrived  with  delicious  humor.  A  tale  of  the  utmost  charm, 
with  a  heroine  who  has  a  'Svarm  heart  and  a  largish  size  in  shoes."  A  book  of 
white  magic  that  calls  to  young  and  old  alike. 


The  Golden  Barque 
and  The  Weaver^s  Grave 

By  Seumas  O* Kelly 

Irish  stones  of  rare  beauty  and  distinction.     Tales 
that  project  the  witchery,  glamour  and  romance  of 
an  enchanted  land.     "The  most  promising  thine 
that  has  come  out  of  Ireland  for  some  years  '* 
the  Manchester  Guardian. 


Sheepskins  and 
Grey  Russet 

By  E.  Temple  Thurston 

The  gifted  author  of  "The  City  of  Beautiful  Non- 
sense," and  "The  World  of  Wonderful  Reality,*' 
has  never  done  anything  more  appealing  than  this 
says       whimsical,  wholly  delightful  chronicle  of  countr>- 


Eminent  Victorians 

By  Lytton  Strachey 

The  most  widely  discussed  biouraphical  work  in 
>ears.  A  frank  revealment  o{  ihe  public  and 
private  lives  of  (General  Oordon,  Cardinal  Man- 
ning. Doctor  Arnold  and  Florence  Niehiingale. 
'"'lliis  volume  is  recommended  caperl\  to  all 
Itjvers  of  darinu  and  vivid  biograph}  ." — Chicago 
Tribune.  )?3.50  net 


life. 


32.50  net 


Mrs.  Gladstone 

By  Her  Daughter,  Mary  Gladstone  Drew 

\n  intimate  memoir  of  Mrs.  Gladstone,  full  of 
interesting  details  in  the  private  lives  of  both  her- 
self and  her  illustrious  husband.  Illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  personal  photographs  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  author,  who  was  the  Gladstones' 
\oungest  daughter. 

$400  net 


The  Gate 
of  FuKllinent 

By  Knowles  Ridsdale 

A  diverting  novel  in 
which  a  semi-invalid 
iinds  himself  in  love  with 
the  same  woman  under 
two    names.      J51-50  net 


Jane 

By  Anna  Alice  Cliapin 
A  delightful  sl<)r\  aUnH 
a  young  girl  who  runs 
away  from  home,  joins  a 
barnstorming  theatrical 
troupe,  and  wins  through 
to  stardom.       )^1.75  net 


Ths  Rose  of  Jericho 

By  Ruth  Unit  BottcicauU 

The  romance  of  an 
actress  whose  passionate 
nature  leads  her  into  the 
forbidden  by-paths  of 
lo\'c. 

31.90  W€/ 


A  Pawn  in  Pawn 

By  HUda  M.  Sharp 
A    story    of    the    brave 
struggle  of  a  young  girl, 
left  penniless,  after  being 
brought  up  in  luxur>'. 

31.75  net 


At  All  Bookstores 
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Origin  of  Mental  Species 

H.  J.  DERBYSHIRE 

A  book  for  Professional  Men,  Ministers, 
Teachers  and  Students 

An  investigatioil  into  the  origin,  growth, 

development  and  variation  of  mental 

species  with  special   reference  to 

their  relation  to  the  Absolute 

and  its  adaption  to  human 

usefulness. 

"The  conclusions  in  this  book  have  not  been 
thought  out  in  ecstasy  and  idealism  but  they  are  the 
result  of  laboratory  demonstration.  Some  of  the 
experiments  have  been  made  more  than  a  thousand 
times,  many  of  them  hundreds  of  times,  and  even 
where  the  experiments  have  not  been  so  numerous 
the  conclusions  have  been  sustained  by  experience." 
( From  the  Introduction  to  Origin  of  Mental  Species.) 

Mailing  department  417-18  Dryden  Bldg., 
Flint,  Michigan.  Price,  $2.00 


A  Great  Private  Citizen 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

By 

M.  A.  DeWOLFE  HOWE 


A  biographical  study  of  war-time 
idealism  maintained  throughout 
a  long  and  valuable  life. 


Reprinted,  with  the  addition  of  a 
frontispiece  portrait,  from  the 
March  Atlantic, 

Paper,  SO  cents 
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A  Special  Announcemeni 

to  readers  cf 

The  Atidniic  MordUy 


\\^  E  take  pleasure  in  notifying 
you  that  we  have  published 
in  book  form 

FIDDLER'S  Luck 

By  Robert  Haven   Schauffler 

A  happy  romance  of  musical  vag- 
abondage and  of  the  amazing 
adventures  in  many  lands  of  a 
whimsical  fiddler  errant. 
The  volume,  which  contains  much 
material  that  has  not  appeared 
in  the  Atlantic,  is  most  attrac- 
tively bound  in  dark  blue  cloth, 
with  decorations  in  color.  I  ts  price 
is  $1.90  net,  at  all  bookstores. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
4  Park  St.,  Boston  8 
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DR.  FRANK  E.  SPALDING 

*  Q  At  the  request  of  the  Hon. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Kducation,  this 
article  in  the  April  Atlantic  was 
reprinted  for  free  distribution  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Kdu- 
cation in  Washington,  May  19-21 


Copifs  0/  the  reprini  may  be 

obtained^  at  i$c  eacb^  Jrom 

Ihe  Atlantic   Monthly  Press,  Inc. 
41  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston 
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THE 
ROMANTIC 


May  Sinclair's 
New  Novel 


A  psychological  study  of  fear  and  its  effect  on  character,  this  new 
novel,  as  brilliant  in  treatment  as  it  is  unusual  and  original  in  theme, 
may  be  placed  with  the  very  finest  of  Miss  Sinclair's  work.  "Among 
the  women  writers  of  today  she  can  be  acclaimed  as  without 
rival  in  ability  to  draw  a  character  and  suggest  an  atmosphere/' 


MRS.  WARREN'S 
DAUGHTER 

Sir  Harry  Johnston's  New  Nopel 

Following  in  the  footttcps  of  "The  Gay- 
Dombeys"  this  striking  novel  has  as  its 
central  character  a  personage  from  another 
well-known  author's  work.  This  time  it  is 
Vivien,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Warren  in  Bernard 
Shaw's  play  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession." 

THE  STRANGER 

By  Arthur  Bullard 

The  meeting  of  East  and  West  furnishes 
the  background  for  this  new  sort  of  love 
story,  shot  through  with  Oriental  color  and 
mysticism  and  reflecting  the  author's  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  native  life  and 
ways  in  the  old  Mohammedan  strongholds 
of  North  Africa  and  the  Near  East. 


THE  IMPERFECT 
MOTHER 

J.  D.  BeresforfPs  New  Novel 

A  keen,  penetrating  study  of  character  and 
temperament  by  an  author  pre-eminent  in 
this  Held  of  lit^ature.  Mr.  Beresford  has 
here  written  a  novel  that  will  stir  the  most 
widespread  interest  and  comment. 

THE  WIND 
BETWEEN  THE 
WORLDS 

Alice  Brown's  New  Novel 

Miss  Brown's  mature  ability  for  fashioning 
a  novel  of  great  power  and  appeal  has 
never  been  seen  to  better  advantage  than 
in  this  enthralling  story  of  the  efforts  of  a 
family  to  communicate  with  the  spirit 
of  a  son  killed  in  the  war.  A  very  notable 
novel  of  more  than  immediate  interest. 


THE  FOOLISH  LOVERS 

St.  John  Ervine^s  New  Novel 

The  story  of  a  headstrong,  dominating,  young  Irishman  and  the 
effect  on  his  life  of  the  conflicting  influences,  of  various  women. 
A  tale  of  contrasts — of  the  contest  between  will-power  and  subtle 
persuasions. 
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ANNOUNCING 


EVERYDAY  ADVENTURES 

By  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE,  JR. 


A  New  and 

Charming 

Book  of 

Nature  Stories 


With 

Extraordinary 

Photographs 

from  Life 


Reduction  of  an  illustration 


The  author  of  these  delightful  nature  studies  has  already  introduced  himself  to 
readers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  by  a  few  of  the  chapters  in  his  book.  His  writings 
are  distinguished  by  a  freshness  and  spirit  revealing  the  truest  intimacy  with  the 
outdoor  life  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  charm  of  the  stories  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
a  series  of  unusual  photographs  from  life. 

Bound  in  green  paper  boards,  stamped  with  an  outdoor  design ;  gilt  top;  profusely 
illustrated.     8vo.  To  be  published  in  June.     $j,oo  postpaid 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS.  Inc. 
41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

GenUemen:  Enclosed  find for P^PV     of  EVERYDAY  ADVENTURES 
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Brentano  Books 

A  Selected  List  of  Noteworthy  Publications 

PAX 

By  Lorenzo  Marroquin 

The  first  novel  in  Brentano's  "Spanish- American  Series."  A  book  of 
elemental  power,  showing  in  ultimate  manner  the  conflicting  currents 
of  thought,  taste,  and  tendency  that  wreck  a  nation  and  continent  in  a 
state  of  transition — a  story  of  love,  intrigue,  and  red-blooded  action— 
a  unique  best-seller.  $2.00 


WITH  OTHER  EYES 

By  Norma  Lorimer 

A  charming  and  tender  love-stor\',  a  tale  of 
high  romance,   permeated  with   the  atmos- 
phere   of    Arthurian     England. 
Sl.90 

STUDIES  IN 

SPANISH-AMERICAN 

LITERATURE 

By  Isaac  Goldberg,  Ph.D. 

The  first  and  only  book  revealing 
South  America's  astounding  cul- 
tural life.  Fascinating  and  authori- 
tative, suitable  for  both  the 
layman  and  the  scholar. 

*'  The  book  with  which  to  end  our 
abysmal  ignorance  of  South  Ameri- 
can cultural  life."  —  New  York 
Times.  $2.50 


lAC  G0L0BBI6 

PLAYS  OF  THE  47 
WORKSHOP      (2nd  Series) 
Edited  by  Prof.  G.  P.  Baker 

A  new  collection  of  one-act 
plays,  ranging  from  tragedy  to 
comedy,  revealine  high  dramatic 
excellence,  breaduiorappeal,  and 
adaptability  to  the  stage.  $1 .25 

THE  FIVE  BOOKS  OF 
YOUTH      By  Robert  HiUyer 

A  new  volume  by  one  of  Ameri- 
ca 's  foremost  lyricists.  ' '  Beauty 
in  that  mood  which  listens  for 
the  echoing  undertones  of  life 
and  nature."  $150 

MESLOMS'  MESSAGES 
FROM  THE  LIFE  BEYOND 

Received  by  Mary  McEvilley 

Vital,  palpitating,  aflame,  the 
transmitted  thoughts  of  a  15th 
century  Hindoo.  $150 


MEMORIES  OF  SERGEANT 
JOYCE  KILMER 

By  His  Mother 

An    intimate   biography   of  Joyce    Kilmer 
containing  many  pre\'iously  un- 
published   letters    and    poems. 
With    16    illustrations.      Ready 
soon.  About  $2.00 


THE  CLANKING  OF 
CHAINS 

By  Brinsley  MacNamara 

A  daring  and  subtle  analysis  of 
Sinn  Fein  by  Ireland's  foremost 
realist,  coupled  with  a  powerful 
romance.  Si. 90 


■IIKSLET  NacNANAIA 


THE 

PEACE  CONFERENCE 

DAY  BY  DAY 

By 
Charles  T.  Thompeon 

Introductory  letter  by 
Colonel  House 

The  first  American  book 
covering  every  angle  of 
our  participation  in  the 
conference  and  analyzing 
the  consequences  of  the 
Presidential  pilgrimages. 
Scholarly  and  authori- 
tative, yet  startling  in 
its  disclosures. 

About  $2.50 


For  Sale  at  All  Bookstorem 
Full  Catalogue  on  Request 


SEA  CHANTIES  AND 
TRAMP  BALLADS 

By  Harry  Kemp 

Vivid,  virile  songs  of  the  sea  and 
of  tramp  life,  by  a  true  poet- 
wanderer.  $1.50 

SHORT  TALKS  IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

By  Prof.  C.  G.  Shaw 

A  collection  of  short,  pithy  talks 
on  the  application  of  psychology 
to  every  day  subjects,  such  as 
work,  the  pay  envelope,  charm, 
etc.  $1.50 

LITERARY  SNAP-SHOTS 

By  Richard  Butler  Glaenzer 

Short,  epigrammatic  word  pic- 
tures of  contemporary  authors, 
— a  unique  book.  $1.25 
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6TH  AVE.  AND  27TH  ST. 
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-SUMMER  READING^ 


Two  Nature  Books 


EVERYDAY  ADVENTURES     . 

By  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE,  JR. 

Nature  ttoriea  which  capture  the  imagination  and  carry 
the  reader,  in  fancy,  to  the  world  of  out-of*door«.  Illus- 
trated by  Howard  Taylor  Middleton'e  remarkable  pho- 
tographs from  life.  iS.OO 


A  LITTLE  GATEWAY  TO  SCIENCE 

By  EDITH  M.  PATCH 

Another  real  AUantie  book  for  children  —  instructiTe  u 
well  aa  interesting.  Illustrated  in  black  and  white  by 
Robert  J.  Sim.  it  Jo 


For  Lovers  of  Biography  and  Letters 


AMERICANS  BY  ADOPTION 

By  JOSEPH  HUSBAND 

Studies  of  famous  Americans  of  foreign  birth  whose 
careers  were  symbols  of  the  best  citisenship.  With 
portraits.  $160 


THE  AMENITIES  OF  BOOK-COLLECTING 

By  A.  EDWARD  NEWTON 

A  volume  which  cannot  fail  to  please.     Many  unique 
illustrations  from  the  author's  own  ooUection.  $4^00 


AN  AMERICAN  IDYLL 

By  CORNELIA  STRATTON  PARKER 

Finer  than  fiction.    A  "best  seller"  from  coast  to  coast. 
Now  in  the  fifth  large  impression,    il.76. 


Good  Books  to  Suit.  Many  Moods 


THE  COMFORTS  OF  HOME 
THE  PERFEa  GENTLEMAN 

By  RALPH  BERGENGREN 

Two  books  brimful  of  humorous  situations  —  excellent 
to  read  aloud.  Each.  $1.00 

ADVENTURES  IN  INDIGENCE 

By  LAURA  SPENCER  PORTOR 

The  pleasantry  of  these  essays  is  infectious,  and  the  selec- 
tion remarkably  fine.    Quaintly  bound.  $1.60 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Edited  by  STEPHEN  P.   DUGGAN 

This  book  bears  the  stamp  of  authority, 
rwwi  by  every  voter. 


It  should  be 
$2.60 


COLLECTOR'S  LUCK 

By  ALICE  VAN  LEER  CARRICK 

Full  of  charm  for  the  layman:  fuU  of  value  for  oollecion 
of  the  antique.    Profusely  illustrated.  $i.60 

ATLANTIC  CLASSICS 

A  collection  in  two  volumes,  of  thirty-three  recent  notable 
essays  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Each.  $11S 

PATRONS  OF  DEMOCRACT 

By  DALLAS  LORE  SHARP 

An  earnest  appeal  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools, 
calculated  to  inspire  thought.  80  centa 


New  and  Successful  Juveniles 


THE  HREUGHT  FAIRY  BOOK 

By  HENRY  B.  BESTON 

New  tales  full  of  adventure  and  fun. 
trated  in  color  by  Maurice  E.  Day. 


Beautifully  illus- 
$3.00 


JANE,  JOSEPH,  AND  JOHN 

By  RALPH  BERGENGREN 

Charming  child-life  verses  with  realistic  pictures  in  color. 

$2.50 


UNCLE  ZEB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

By  EDWARD  W.  FRENTZ 

Delightful  stories  of  childhood  and  xuiture.    Twenty-two 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  SIM) 

ATLANnC  PROSE  AND  POETRY 

Selections  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  chosen  especially  for 
younger  readers.     Illustrated.  $1.60 
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The  Village  of  Dara's  Mercy 


ndw.  thoy  still  t^U  the  stor^  of  how  Prince  Dara.  one  of 
t*a!  Mofculs,  was  nuule  to  ride  through  the  city  in  mock- 
ttinic  on  a  scarecrow  elephant,  while  nia  people  wept  ^%'ith 
f)  Mf  him, 

i  l)riuc«  was  loved  not  leaa  for  his  justice  and  mercy  than 
I  prowcM  in  war.  They  tell  how  once  he  held  audience 
with  the  beautiful  maiden,  Rukmani,  who  held  her  veil 
lutrhinic  fuiffcrs  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince. 
hat  a  terror  you  are  in.  woman,"  he  spoke  noftly.  "You 
Ir  as  the  dove  cauffht  by  the  snarer.  Who  are  you? 
are  you  from?  Speak  freely.  Come  you  not  willinfriy  to 
I  tent?  Dara  has  many  beautiful  women.  You  shall  he  one 


Rukmani  drew  back  her  veil.  "It  cannot  be,  my  lord,"  she  an- 
swered. 

The  reason  why,  and  what  Prince  Dara  did  when  he  heard  — 
all  this  makes  part  of  one  of  those  charmed  Oriental  lefcends  tliat 
the  Hindus  tell  and  retell  around  the  village  fire  after  the  day's 
toil  is  over. 

"The  almond-groves  of  Samarcand, 
Bokhara,  where  red  lilies  blow. 
And  Oxus,  by  whose  yellow  sand 
The  grave  white-turbaned  mercliants  go"  — 
All  this  —  all  the  riotoufl  color  and  gorgeous  luxury  of  the 
Kast  —  are  in  this  tale. 
Read  it  in 


ASIA 

The  American  MAGAZINE  on  the  Orient 

Beautifully  Illustratad  — Art  Insert  — Ov«r  50  Pictures 


w  three  years  of  its  existence,  A8I A  has  attained  a  unique 
n  among  American  magasines.  and  indeed  among  those  of 
fclish-speaking  world.  The  high  standard  of  literary  ability 
f>n  universally  recognised,  no  less  than  the  very  remark- 


CONTENTS  FOR  JUNE.  1920 

Men  FrotUupiect 

Psbc«  Bv  J.  0.  P.  Bland 

ror  Worship  Bji  Raymond  M.  Weattt 

iIU*w  of  Dva'n  Mercy.     A  Story 

By  (hear  MaeMiUan  Buck 
lUuMtratunu  by  C.  Bertram  Hartman 
I.     A  Poem  By  Alice  Roger*  Hager 

tionary  of  National  Biography         By  Helen  WaddeU 
ina.     .4  Poem  By  Elitahetk  J.  Coatwortk 

UDoeer  in  Afghanistan  By  A .  V.  Jnrelt 

rts  and  Conditions  of  Affduns 

An  In»eri  of  PhotograpkM 
>  Siberia  in  the  Dragon  Year.  1796 
The  Wonderful  Nevt  of  the  Circumnaviifation 

EdUed  by  Stewart  Culin 
wage  to  Mv  Friend  Liu.  A  Poem.  By  WUter  Bynner 
lekal  and  the  Rats.   AJatakaTaU.   By  Bernard  Sexton 

DeearaHon  by  Gwenyth  Wau^ 
rajas  and  Their  Jewels  By  Eleanor  Maddock 
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able  variety,  interest  and  excellence  of  its  illustrations.  Th«' 
apparently  unanimous  critical  verdict  on  ASIA  luis  been  thnt  ik» 
handsomer  production,  considered  fromlth(\side  of  mechaniral 
execution,  is  issued  by  any  press. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of 


4  Months  for  a  Dollar 

To  »how  you  that  .ASIA  is  u  niagaxine  which  you 
—  every    memljer   of  your   family — uoed   in    your 
home,  you  may  have  the  next  four  issues  at  the 
t«perial  price  of  fl.(X).     Singly  .A81.A  sells  for  35c 
per  ropy. 


M. 


Send  the  Coupon 
with  $1.00  now 

Asia  Publishing  Company 


(27  UuilM  AVMM 
NtwT«rkCilr 

Enter  my  subscription  to 
ASIA,  the  American  Mag- 
aiine  on  the  Orient,  for  four 
months.  I  enclose  $1.00  domes- 
tic; $1.16  Canadian;  $1.32  foreign. 


627  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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By  the  AmrriidH  fidinUr.  Harry  li.  l^aJimdn 

Children  as  The  American  Committee  for  Devastated  France  Found  Them 

THEY  NEED  YOU! 


NEITHER  words  nor  pictures  can  convey 
very  much  idea  of  the  suffering  of  the 
poor  little  French  tots  during  the  long 
War.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  these  children  would  have  starved  to  death 
or  died  from  illness  or  injury  if  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Devastated  France  had  not  gone  over 
there  and,  armed  with  food  supplies  and  clothing 
and  medicine,  taken  care  of  them  and  nourished 
them  back  to  health.  Thk  Housk  BitAuiiful 
(under  the  same  management  as  the  .-////iw/iV 
Monthly),  has  taken  a  very  vital  interest  in  this 
work  and  has  been  able  through  its  readers  to  help 
buy  provisions  for  the  little  tots,  to  help  buy  cloth- 
ing for  them  and  to  help  supply  the  children  with 
teachers.  The  work  is  not  completed:  it  is  in  fact, 
only  begun.  There  are  six  thousand  boys  and  girls 
under  the  supervision  of  the  American  Committee. 
We  Americans  have  saved  them  from  death,  but 
they  must  be  given  special  training,  special  nour- 
ishment for  several  years  before  they  will  be  nor- 
mal, healthy  boys  and  girls. 

The  need  for  schools  is  very  great.  The  need  for 
a  community  centre  where  the  older  ones  can 
gather  to  receive  new  inspiration  to  go  on  with  the 
rebuilding  of  their  homes  and  the  replanting  of  their 


fields  is  still  greater.  It  has  bivn  decided. iJk! 
fore,  with  the  approval  of  the  French Govemmd 
to  build  nKxlel  farmhouses  which  will  W  uxil 
schools  and  community  centres.  The  nunilv 
these  farmhouses  to  be  built  will  depenJond 
mone>'  raised  by  the  American  Committee  il 
house  has  been  designed  by  a  French  ^rchiw 
and  all  of  the  contributions  received  are  logo:* 
the  actual  building  of  the  farmhouse.  Theiipl'«< 
of  the  buildings  will  be  taken  careof  by  thefrini 
Government. 

It  is  in  the  Canton  of  Coucy-le-Chateau  il 
the  farmhouse  contributed  by  ihc  Athniu Si(^ 
and  The  House  Beautiful  readers  is  to  b^ba 
It  will  stand  there  for  centuries  to  come  as  a  Ii\i 
proof  of  our  gratitude  and  the  high  eit^ 
which  we  hold  the  French  people.  )^hat  ffl 
monument  to  those  of  our  men  who  gave  ii 
lives  in  the  Great  War  can  be  erected?  Do? 
not  want  to  have  a  part  in  thii  wufft  - 
checks  are  needed,  hut  small  ones  aremucii 
preciated.  Contributions  should  be  sent  w 
House  Beautiful  French  Fund  (41  Mt.Verti* 
Boston),  and  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  El 
of  The  House  Beautiful 
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BOOKS  To  Live  With 


IT  is  no  simple  problem — the  choice 
of  the  'books  that  are  to  be  our 
friends.  Day  after  day  we  must  see 
them  upon  our  shelves;  must  make 
them  the  intimates  of  our  lives.  Of 
course  there  are  books — casual  ac- 
quaintances — that  will  meet  the  mood 
of  the  moment.  They  are  the  books 
that,  once  read,  are  cast  aside.     But 


for  the  tried  and  true  friend  there 
must  be  something  more.  Substance, 
thought,  style — these  qualities  we  must 
find  ere  a  volume  is  placed  on  the 
shelf,  just  within  reach,  to  be  read  and 
re-read.  The  following  books,  chosen 
from  an  extensive  list,  meet  these 
requirements.  They  are  preeminently 
books  to  live  with. 


My  Neighbor,  The  Working  Man 

By  Jamea  Ro^coe  Day 

ChanceUor  of  Syracuse  University 

A  Strong  and  trenchant  discussion  of  present- 
day  social  and  industrial  unrest. 

i2mo.     Cloth.     Net,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

The  Balkans.    A  Laboratory  of  History 

By  Wtlliam  M,  Sloanm 

New  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged 

The  author  has  enlarged  his  text  by  some- 
thing more  than  a  quarter.  The  (xiges  of  the 
earlier  editions  have  been  revised,  corrected 
and  changed  to  correspond  in  the  form  of  ex- 
pression with  the  additional  i)ages.  The  vol- 
ume is  a  careful,  lucid,  and  scholarly  review  of 
the  whole  Balkan  question.  A  very  valuable 
book  for  students  and  general  readers. 

8vo.     Three  maps.     Cloth.     In  Press. 

Public  Opinion  and  Theolo^ 

Earl  Lectures  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion 
By  BUhop  FrancU  /.  McConnell 

All  thoughtful  readers  will  want  to  follow 
the  Bishop  through  these  illuminating  and 
informative  pages. 

l2mo.     Cloth.     Net,  $1.50,  postpaid. 


Pantheistic  Dilemmas 

And  Other  Essays  in  Philosophy  and  Religion 
By  H9nry  C,  Sheldon 

Elssays  dealing  with  important  issues  in  the 
intellectual  and  religious  world  to-day.  An 
invaluable  volume  for  the  student  of  current 
philosophical  and  religious  trends.  Professor 
Sheldon's  sanity  of  thought  and  clarity  of 
statement  were  never  more  evident  than  in 
these   essays. 

i2mo.     Cloth.     iVof,  12.50,  postpaid. 

The  Eyes  of  Faith 

By  Lynn  Harold  Houyh 

President  of  Northwestern  University 

A  keen  and  critical  putting  of  the  relation 
of  experience  to  present-day  problems  of  phil- 
osophy and  religion. 

i2mo.     Cloth.     Net,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

Some  Aspects  of  International 
Christianity 

The  MendenhaU  Lectures,  Fifth  Series,  Delivered  at 
DePauw  University 
J,  By  John  Kmlman 

"There  are  questions  of  the  most  vital 
importance  on  which  every  man  must  form  an 
opinion.  The  bearings  of  these  questions  are 
not  confined  to  the  regions  of  expert  knowledge; 
and  there  is  a  place  for  the  impressions  of  the 
man  on  the  street — his  general  sense  of  moral 
values,  his  common-sense  view  of  relative 
importances,  and  the  free  play  of  his  conscience 
upon  the  questions  of  the  hour  as  he  under- 
stands them.  It  is  in  his  name  and  from  his 
point  of  view  that  I  have  prepared  these  lec- 
tures."— From  Author's  Preface. 

i2mo.     Cloth.     Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 


Prices  are  subject  to  change  vnthout  notice 
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"Winner  Take  All" 

(lA  new 

LARRY 

EVANS 

novel 

begins  in  the 

Metropolitan 


"Once  to  Every  Man/'  "Then  I'll  Come  Back  to 
You/'  "His  Own  Home  Town" — how  these 
titles  recall  to  you  the  delightful  memories  of 
Larry  Evans'  novels,  which  were  first  published 
in  the  Metropolitan.  For  his  thousands  of  ad- 
mirers we  have  the  good  news  of  another  Larry 
Evans  serial,  "Winner  Take  All/'  which  we  will 
begin  publishing  in  the  May  Metropolitan. 
It  will  be  completed  in  five  big  installments  and 
Arthur  Fuller  will  paint  the  illustrations. 
We  promise  you  Larry  Evans  at  his  best — a 
story  that  will  win  your  interest  from  the  start 
and  hold  you  to  the  last  word  of  the  last  line. 
It  is  a  story  of  youth  and  love,  fresh,  vigorous 
and  moving.  It  begins  in  the  open  country  of 
the  Southwest,  carries  you  to  the  lights  of 
Broadway  and  back  to  the  people  of  the  cattle 
country.     Watch  for  it  in  the 

METROPOLITAN 

for  cTWAY 

cAt  all  newsstands  —  25  cents 


You  will  not  want  to  miss  Larry 
Evans*  new  novel.  If  you  find  ii 
inconvenient  to  get  the  Metropolitan 
at  the  newsstands  we  invite  you  to 
take  advantage  of  a  bargain.  Pin  a 
bill  to  the  coupon  below,  sign  your 
name  and  address  and  mail  it  to  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine,  432  Fourth 
Avenue,  Xew  York.  You  will  receive 
the  Metropolitan  for  five  months  and 
will  follow  "Winner  Take  Alt"  as  fast 
as  it  is  published  without  interniplion 
to  the  end.  Five  copies  of  the  Metro- 
politan are  worth  $1.25,  at  its  refirjlar 
price,  so  you  get  a  cop>'  free  b)*  usinp 
this  coupon,  which  is  good  only  in  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions. 

Mail  This  Coupon 
With  Only  $1.00 


METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

432  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

In  accordance  with  your  special  ofte  I  am 
enclosing  $1 .00.  Please  send  roe  the  Mctr» 
poHtan  for  five  months,  coverinB  the  period 
of  publication  of  Larry  Evans'  new  nof^ 

(Name  and  address  below) 


"DlgftrzecI'lSy 
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^HAPPY 


HAPPY^ 


LITTLE  LORNA  VOLARE 
"^\F  BOURSE  I'm  happy  a^  can  be,  dial's  ])lain  with  half  a  hok, 
\J  AU  little  chiUren  are  the  mmc  who  take  JOHN  MARTIXS  BOOK:* 

ETLE  Lorna  Volarc  is  happy.    She  is  a  brave,  loyal  and  loving  little  Jolin-Martiner.     She  is,  be- 
sides, a  very  talented  little  person.  uns|^)oiIed  by  all  the  praise  ami  attention  .4he  has  been  given 
and^  Is  ronstantly  rec-eiving.     She  is  very,  very  gtml  and  very,  very  happy.     She  is  the  lUtlest 
Utile  leading  I^dy  in  n  cliartning  play  calle<l  '  Daddies :^  which  doubtless  you  have  seen.     Her  small 
«houlrlers  carrv  the  burden  of  a  very  im|)ortant  part  in  this  play,  and  in  the  happy  life  she  lives. 

JOHN'  NlARTlN'S  HOOK  means  to  Lorna  all  the  happiness,  guidance,  fun  and  comradeship  of 
her  real  friend,  John  Martin,  for  his  heart  goes  into  the  lx)ok  he  makes  for  children.  Thousandis  of 
chilclreti  are  liappv  in  the  same  way.  DONT  ( OUXT  THE  COST  OF  HAPPINESS  THAT 
M AKKiS  p:ARNEST.  LOYAL  AM)  LOVINT.  LIT'H.E  MEN  AM)  WOMEN. 

The  C  HILDS  MAGAZLXE 

For  Children  from  Three  to  Ten 

TTiis  book  is  as  necessary  to  your  chiltlrcn  as  food,  for  it  is  soul  foo<l.  It  is  as  important  as  clothes, 
for  it  in  a  mental  garment  of  joy,  clean  thinking  and  high  ideals.  JOHN  MARTIN'S  BOOK  is  an 
inBtitiition  and  not  a  commercial  enteri)rise.  It  is  devoted  first  and  always  to  the  sincere  purpose  of 
niakitiK  happier,  finer  and  nobler  LITTLE  AMERICANS.  John  Martin  has  had  and  will  have  the 
encouragement  and  sup|X)rt  of  right  thinking  AMERIC.W  PARENTS. 


JOHN  MARTIN'S  BOOK 


WHAT  IS  JOHN  AURTIX'S  BOOK  ? 


IT  IS  A  LIFETIME  INVF.STMENT  in  hap- 
piness, good  taste,  moral  sense  and  ideal  thought. 
1 1  is  a  fiwk  all  children  need  but  have  never  l)e- 
fore  been  ^ven  until  John  Martin  developed  his 
book.  It  is  more  t)ook  than  magazine.  It  is  full 
of  pirt  ures  and  charming  surprises. 


It  is  a  friend  who   gives 
games,  things  to  do,  poetry 
nature  stories,  Bible  tales. 
FUN  and  merrv  nonsense. 
CONSTANT  RESOIRCE. 

(The  regular  price  per  year  w  S^.OO) 


the  children  songs, 
fairy-tales,  history. 
It  brims  over  with 
It  is  a  MOTHER  S 


YOUR  CHILDREN  XEED  JOHN  ]VL\RTIN  S  BOOK 
TO  INTRODUCE  JOHN  MARTIN  TO  YOU  WE  ]MAKE  THIS 

"HAPPY    HAPPY" 

SUMMER  HOLIDAY  — ONE    DOLLAR  SPECIAL  OFFER 


SPECIAL    OFFER 

► 

^  monlhsfor  $1.0() 

This  SPECIAL  FOUR 
MONTHS'  OFFER  for  $1.00 
is»  made  to  thoughtful  parents 
urith  the  conviction  that  they 
arc*  looking  for  just  what  JOHN 
MARTIN'S  BOOK  has  to  give. 
We  believe  that  American  par- 
i>nt«  stand  mith  John  Martin  in 
his  hopes  and  ideals  for  American 
children.  He  wants  YOU  to  know 
—  JOHN   MARTIN'S   TUlOk' 


JOHN    MARTIN  (doodfor  N  EW  subi^rribrr*  to\ 

128  West  58th  St.,  New  York         ^   "^'^'^  '^^"''•"'''  ^^*'  *^'^    ^ 
Please  find  oncloso*!   $1.00  ($1.2')  Canadian  or  foreign)   for  four 
months  of  John  Martin's  liook  to 

{Childx   Nnne)      

Addrcite      

Su6«cr»6«- 

Address 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


From  Death  Valley 

'Most  men  overestimate  the  lasting  effect  of  the 
dramatic  news  story. 

They  are  sure  that  you  are  impressed  more 
permanently  by  the  front  page  big -type  news 
story  than  you  could  possibly  be  by  the  "eventu- 
ally, why  not  now,**  advertisements. 

You  may  recall  a  few  years  ago  **Scotty  From 
Death  Valley,**  with  spectacular  first-page  stories 
in  all  newspapers,  special  trains  with  oceans  of 
champagne  and  tons  of  Greek  fire. 

A  red  meteor  of  news  for  a  week  and  then  obli- 
vion. But  you  do  not  remember  what  "Scotty** 
was  advertising. 

In  the  meantime,  regular  advertising  plods 
steadily  along  saying,  *'There*s  a  Reason,"  **His 
Master*s  Voice,**  "It  Floats,**  and  you  smile  in 
knowing  friendship. 

Reiteration  is  irresistible,  and  advertising  ripens 
with  age  like  wine. 

Advertising  apace  in    the  Butterick  publications 
is  for  sale  through  accredited  advertising  agencies. 

Butterick  —  Publisher 
The  Delineator  Tlie  Designer 

{$2.30  a  Year)  ($1.50  a  Year) 

Everybody's 
Magazine 

($2.7S  a  Year) 


Digitized  by 


GooQle 
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lARQUERAVS   DUEL 


By  Anthony  Pryde 


ceful,  dramatic  romance  of  today,  and  of  the  struggle  between  the  best  and  worst 
nts  in  a  man's  nature.  "It's  the  best  I've  read  in  a  month  of  Sundays,"  says 
vader.  *'You  can't  skip  pages,  for  each  has  something  you  don't  want  to  miss, 
political  background,  Marqueray's  character,  even  the  mekxlramatic  spots,*  are 
ails   to  a  jaded    appetite."     And   another  writes:   **Succt»ss  to  the  best  written 


iiosl  entertaining  novel  in  years!" 

JREEN      By  Patrick  MacGiU 

d  of  today  and  of  Sinn  Fein  is  the  scene  of 
test  noN  el  by  the  authoi  of  The  RatpU.  A 
ragic  stor>'  of  heroism  that  is  the  greater  for 
x'lessness,  it  represents  the  finest  and  most 
teristic  work  iClr.  MacGill  has  ever  done. 

$2.00  net 


THE  ANCHOR 


$2.00  net 
By  Michaml  SadUr 


The  stor>  of  an  intellectual  drifter  and  his  adven- 
tures in  love  and  sclf-discover>'.  "Has  sparkle  of 
conversation  and  epigram,  commingled  with 
excellent  characterization."     Reedy' s  Mirror. 

$1.75  ^tet 


HE   GOLDEN  SCORPION 


By  Sax 


)I>ing.  breath-taking  romance  of  mid- 
ad  \  en  1 11  re  in  London's  Chinatown, 
L»  author  of  Dope  and  Fu-Manchu 

Illustrated 


Rohmer 

A  veiled  mandarin,  a  band  ofrOriental 
criminals,  a  lovely.  Eurasian  girl  and  a 
host  of  enthralling  incidents. 

$2.00  net 


Two  Books  By  James  Branch  Cabell 


:  CREAM  OF  THE  JEST 

r  edition  of  this  mocking  novel  of  ideas, 
ed  by  many  as  Mr.  Cabell's  finest  book, 
rst  of  a  series  of  uniform  reprints  of  the  l)est 
.  Cabell's  earlier  b<K)ks.  $2.00  net 

FUL  WILD  PLANTS 
rHE  U.  S.  AND  CANADA 

iarle«  Francit  Sounder 9 

rst  comprehensive  study  of  the  wild  plants 
th  America,  their  uses,  methods  of  prcfxira- 

rid  much  Indian  lore  regarding  them.  Pro- 
illustrated.  S3.00  net 

ANKARD  OF  ALE 

»i7e<f  hy  Theodore  Maynard 

tholog>'  of  the  best  con^'ivial  songs  of  Eng- 
:erature.  $2.00  net 


THE  CORDS  OF  VANITY 

The  self-|X)rtrait  of  Robert  Townsend  who  has 
played  with  emotion  too  long  and  too  skilfully  to 
care  greatly  for  worthier  games.  A  lightly  written, 
hut  acid  study  of  our  own  times.  $2.00  net 

A  TOUR  THROUGH  INDIANA 

IN  1840 

Edited  hy  Kate  Milner  Rahh 

The  diary,  recently  brought  to  light,  of  a  young 
X'irginian  who  tra\*eled  through  Indiana  during 
Harrison's  presidential  campaign.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  $3.00  net 

BEING  AND  BECOMING 

By  Fenwicke  L,  Holmee 

A  study  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Mental 
Scientist  works.  $1.50  we/ 

At  all  Bookstores 

BERT  M.  McBRIDE  &  CO.       Publishers      New  York 


oogU 


Summer   Schools,    Normal  and 
Training  Schools  will  Welcome 

WRITING  THROUGH  READING 

A  Book  of  Elxerciscs.  by  Robert  M.  Gay,  Professor  of  English  in  Simmons  G)llcgt 
While  its  brevity  makes  the  book  particularly  serviceable  for  these  schools,  it  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  supplementary  work  in  fourth  year  high  school  classes  and  college 
courses.  The  busy  man  or  woman  who  is  interested  in  self  education  will  find 
WRITING  THROUGH  READING  a  practical  book  to  use  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher.  The  price  is  90  ctris 

THE  LIGHT 

An  Educational  Pageant 

Is  another  Atlantic  Success.  The  presentation  of  this  pageant  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
during  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Elducation  Association,  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  some  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  the  country,  and  it  has 
been  pronounced  an  unqualified  success  from  every  point  of  view.  The  interesting  and 
powerful  lessons  in  Americanization  make  this  pageant  eminently  adapted  for  school 
Commencement  exercises,  and  for  Fourth  of  July  entertainments.  It  also  contains 
other  messages  which  fit  it  for  use  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

The  price  is  65  caib 

For  the  Study  of  Contemporary  Literature 

We  offer  the  following  satisfactory  collections: 

Atlantic  Classics,  First  Series $1,25     Atlantic  Narratives,  First  Series,.  .  .  .SIM 

Atlantic  Classics,  Second  Series 1,25      Atlantic  Narratives,  Second  Series  .  . .   IM 

Atlantic  Prose  and  Poetry 1,00      Essays  and  Essay-iVriting IM 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  Its  Makers tl,00 


pc 


For  Courses  in  the  Ethics  of  Journalism 

BLEYER'S  THE  PROFESSION  OF  JOURNALISM 

$1.00 
For  a  Basic  Text  on  International  Relations 

DUGGAN'S  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

$2.50 

This  book  has  been  adopted  for  class  use  by  a  number  of  the  most  prominent  coUc^ 
and  universities  in  the  United  States.  We  also  offer  it  for  the  Current  Event  Courses. 
Its  sixteen  chapters,  each  written  by  an  expert  on  the  subject,  provide  a  clispa$aon*te 
discussion  of  the  one  important  subject  before  the  world  today. 

Let  us  fill  your  orders  for  the  above  bool^s  during  the  sumrrKr, 
and  thus  avoid  all  delay  in  beginning  your  next  term  classes. 
We  allow  a  liberal  discount  on  substantial  orders  for  class  use, 

41  Mount  Vernon  St    ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS,  Inc.      boston,  MASS 
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FIRST  AID  TO  AUTHORS 

You  arc  a  writer.  Do  you  never  need  the  imx>artial 
opinion  of  an  expert  on  something  you  have  written? 

I  am  a  publisher's  reader.  'For  years  I  read  for  Macmillan, 
then  for  Doran.  and  then  I  became  consulting  specialist  to 
them  and  to  Holt,  Stokes,  Lippincott,  Harcourt,  and  others, 
for  moat  of  whom  I  have  also  done  expert  editing,  helping 
authors  to  reconstruct  their  books. 

Send  me  your  manuscript.  I  will  criticise  it  frankly  from 
the  publisher's  point  of  view,  and  advise  you  how  to  market 
it.  My  fee  is  $10.00,  and  must  be  sent  at  the  same  time. 
Car*  of 

THE  SUNWISE  TURN 
51  EAST  44TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


be  sent   at  the  same  time. 


GENEALOGIST 

LAWRENCE  BRAINERD 

9  Aahburton  Placa        BOSTON.  MASS. 

Research  for   Authoritatioe   records  of  all  American 
families.  Terms  Moderate. 


WANTED:    LECTURER 

Chautauqua  Season,  1921.  Subject:  "Thou  Shalt 
Xot  Steal."  Submit  outUnc  not  exceeding^ 200 
words. ^  If  same  appeals  to  our  committee  a  personal 
interview  will  be  arranged  for. 

REDPATH  VAWTER  CHAUTAUQUA  SYSTEM 

Cedar   Rapids,   Iowa 


A  lady  with  practical  experience  as  writer,  critic  and  in- 
structor will  give  a  complete  technique  of  the  short  story  course 
throush  correspondence  to  a  limited  number  of  serious  stu- 
dents; also  will  read  and  criticize  constructively  any  manu- 
scripta,  including  verse.  Address  Box  B.,  Adv.  Dept.,  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  41  Mt.  Vernon  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

F.  M.  HOLLY 

Established  1905 
AatlMra'  and  PuUislMrs'  RspresMiUti?*      15<  Fifth  Afraus,  N«w  York 

Ratee  and  full  information  sent  upon  application. 

COATS-OF-ARMS  AND  CRESTS 

Searched  and  painted  in  Water-Colors  for  fram- 
ing.   Stationery  Embossing  dies  cut.    Authority 
-  ^_w  guaranteed.    $6.00  up. 

^2^      GEORGE  A.  TODD,  57  Cornell  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


'• — A  Third  Catalogue 

of 

Rare  Editions,  Presentation  Copies 
and  General  Literature 

together  with 

Desirable  Editions  of  the  Classics, 
Philosophy,  History,  Politics  and  Lit- 
erary Criticism,  to  be  had  from 

DUNSTER  HOUSE  BOOKSHOP 

26  HOLYOKE    STREET   AND   MT.    AUBURN 

CamhridgCy  Mass, 


At  a  Discount  BOOKS  o/ Me  BETTER  SOR 

of  40  to  80% 


of  all  leading  publishers.  Fine  CataU 
B  93  now  ready.    Mailed  free. 

MORRIS   BOOK    SHOP 

24  N.  Wabash  Ava.,  Chicafl 


The  19^0  celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  suggests  the  query— 

Are  You  Interested  in  Your  Family  History? 

Our  new  Catalogue  conUins  over  3300  Titles  of  Geneal- 
ogy and  Tow^n  History,  and  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of 
5c  in  stamps. 

GOODSPEED'S    BOOKSHOP 

Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Educational  Bureau 


TTHIS  new  department  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  Company  is  gathering  all 
available  information  regarding  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  this  country,  and  from  the 
data  so  obtained  is  able  to  assist  parents 
and  guardians  in  their  selection  of  a  school 
for  their  children  and  wards.  Inquiries 
about  summer  camps  for  boys  and  girls 
are  also  invited. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  Educational  Bureau 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Company 
41   Mt,    Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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We  shall  be  glad  to  supply  information  and  circulars  in  regard  to 
any  school  advertised  in  our  columns 


Caltfonita 


The  BISHOP'S  SCHOOL 


^'  Upon  the  Scripp's  Foundation 

For  Girls  La  JoUa,  California 

Upper  and  Lower  Schools 

EDUCATIONAL  and  social  training  equal 
to  that  of  Eastern  Schools.  A  faculty 
representative  of  Eastern  Colleges.  The 
advantages  of  the  healthiest  climate  in  the 
world.  The  pupil  goes  to  school  in  perpetual 
sunshine — sleeps,  plays,  exercises  (at  tennis, 
basketball,  riding,  swimming,  etc.)  and  studies 
out  of  doors  the  year  round. 

Sixteen  miles  from  Hotel  del  Coronado. 
Convenient  for  parents  wishing  to  spend  the 
>\  inter  in  California.     Write  for  booklet. 

Ri^ht  R«v«rend  JoMph  H.  Johnson,  President 
Mar^uarit*  Barton,  M.  A.,  H«admlstr«ss 


IKSnK  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Rcild«nl  and  Dsy  PaplU.  Sleeping-porchsi  and  Op«B-sir  School- 
ooini.  Riding.  Swlmmlnff.  etc. .  the  yesr  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
blnklng.    For  catalogae  and  information,  addresi 

MAmicni  L.  C&aXBBHLAiW,  A.M..  Principal  (Formerly  of  OIlmsD 
)choe1,  Oambrid«0.  Mais.). 

t«4  Garden  Street.  8i  "omia. 


Comiectfettt 


Vbe  jTannit  2L  S^mtb 

iUn^ergartm  tCraMng  IMlool 

Oar  graduates  in  great  demand.  Intensive  coarses  in  theory  and 
practice.  School  residence  for  a  limited  namber.  Oroands  for  sthletici 
and  outdoor  life.    Catalog. 

PAHNII  a.  SNITR.  Principal.  Il2t  IraaMsa  Ave..  BrMlspsrt.Cess. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

Has  grown  forty-five  years  and  is  stiU  under  the  active  directior 
of  its  foander.  FaBDmiicK  8.  Curtis,  Principal. 

Gbrald  B.  Cubtis,  Assistant  Principal. 
BRooKriKLD  Ckntsr,  Connecticui 


RUMSEY   HALL 

Cornwall.  Connacticut 
A  school  for  boys  under  13.  Yearly  rate,  |I20<) 

L.  R-  SANFORD,  Principal.      , 

LOUIS  H.  SCHUTTE,  M.A..  Haadmaster 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

ELY  COURT 
GREENWICH  CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  General,  Sec- 
retarial and  Post-Graduate 
Courses.  Music.  Household  arts. 
Daily  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
back riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  sports.      Sleeping   Porch. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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ROXBURY"^/f  jcliool  Jor  the  Individual 

ROXBURY  teaches  in  small  classes — 2  to  5.     It  has  a  large,  highly-paid,  and  expert  faculty — one  mmtter  to 
each  5  boys.     There  are  no  forms.     Careful  physical  and  psychological  examinations,  given  by  well-known 
experts,  determine  the   number   of  courses   each   boy   should   carry   and   the  number  of  hours  instruction 
necessary  in  each.     Every  boy's  work  is  closely  followed  and  reported  upon  almost  daily. 

Roxbury's  record  is  proof  of  its  efficiency.  In  the  past  ten  years  an  average  of  only  one  out  of  every  100 
final  candidates  has  failed  to  enter  college.  When  a  boy  fails  the  school  considers  itself  to  blame.  Conse* 
quently  there  are  few  failures.  85  boys  accepted,  none  under  15.  They  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the 
year  when  there  are  vacancies.     Two  months  summer  term  in  preparation  for  September  examinations. 

Cheshire  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  Connecticut  hills.  School  campus  and  farm  occupy  300  acres.  All 
athletic  teams  under  expert  coaches.  14  saddle  horses.  Large  open-air  swimming  pool  to  be  constructed  this 
spring.     Roxbury  is  expensive,  because  small  classes  and  close  personal  supervision  mean  greatly  increased  o>tts- 


[S__. 


Roxbury  School,  Inc. 

Cheshire,  Conn. 
W.  L.  Ferritt,  \.  B.,  Headmaster. 


STAMFORD  MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

A  preparstory  a«-houI  that  piir«ui'«  son  ml  cduratlounl  motliuils 
and  proftdfi  «  thorough  training  for  Diitid  and  body,  LorMed  at 
tihippoD  Point  on  Long  Island  ««und,  tonveuicnt  to  New  York,  the 
situation  la  ideal.  Military  tnrtirs  in  the  Ireth.  iuvigoratJag  air 
kct-p  thf  i>oyfl  in  thu  fiiu-st  phy«iral  trim.  Every  power  ia  beut 
toward  the  conipU-te  development  of  cai'h  Btiitlent.  GlasaeB  ar«.* 
(.lurpciaoly  Rmall  and  boyp  are  aSBurttil  individual  coiiBidera- 
tion  from  every  teachtir.  luitrurtora  ar.- chom-ii  for  their  moral 
r«tr<*>  «»  well  aa  (or  th«ir  akill.  The  locality  permitu  every  kind 
of  ttutdoor  «port  and  th<>  gyninaaimii  is  well-equipped  for  all  indoor 
vxt'.rcUe.     .Summer  Camp.     For  catalog  addreaa 

H  AI.TFR  n.  (iERKKX.  A.  M..  Piinrtpal 

sinr-iMv  iMUVT.  STAMKORn.  cnw. 


THE  GATEWAY 

A  School  for  Girls.     Four  buildings.     Athletic  field.     Hor?c- 
liiuk  riding.     Doiiie^itir  Art?*.    ColIcKe  preparatory,  general  and 
sjKTial  courses  whirh  include  stenography  and  tyijewriting. 
Mif*«  A  LICK  K.  Rkynoldh.  Principal.  St.  Konan  Termee. 

New  Havex.  Cotm 

HILLSIDE  '^^'^rtrduS^ 

45  mtli»«  from  New  York.  Collefe  rrepar«rioTi  f* 
tural  (Juuraea.  Houiehotd  Srierice,  iiirlodin*  mrtvM 
prftctlre  in  a  real  home.     Organized  Athletics. 

MARGABET  R.  RRE!«DU.^<iEt.  k.  B.   (V«iMr<  t  ^.^^ 
VinA  IHM  FR.i.%(:iS.  A.  R.     SniMk)  *  "*^ 

RIDGEFIELD 

Ridgefield,  Conn,  a  country  iirh»«l  f.^r  boy  a  le  tk* 
''^^^^^^y  highlands  of  the  Berkshire*.  Mi  niitei  from  »w  Yori 
^^ti£:SS^      Cily.  ROLA.ND  J.  Ml  UORO.  rb.P..  ■— j^aiaw 
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Miss  Howe  and 
Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson,  Connecticut 

A  COUNTRY  boarding 
school  for  girls.  College 
preparation.  Advanced  courses. 
Special  attention  to  outdoor  life. 

MARY  LOUISE  MAROT,  Principal 
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CONNECTICUT—  (Con/miml) 


Summer  Tutoring  School  for  Girls 

IVepftratkm  for  college  examinations.  French  converaation.  Horseback 
ridinK,  swimming,  tennis,  {{olf.  Booklet  on  application  to  Mns  Mary 
LocBi  Mabot,  Principal.  Mms  Howe  and  Mms  Marot'b  School. 
Thompmn.  Conn. 

WYKEHAM    RISE,  Washington,  Conn. 

A  Country  School  for  Girls.  Fanny  E.  Oavies.L.Lj\..  PrJnc^Mi. 
Boston  representative,  Mabel  E.  Bowman.  A.B..V«ce-Pri»^>a/. 
Cohasset.  Mass. 

ST.  MARGARET'S  SCHOOL 

44tb  srear.  College  preparatory.  General  Courses.  Household  arts  and 
crafts.  Gymnasium.  Basket-ball.  Swimming.  Fifty-acre  school  farm 
for  outdoor  life.        Miss  Emilt  Gardner  Munro,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Waterbury,  Connecticut. 


Btetrtct  of  Columbta 

Miss  Madeira's  School 

A  resident  and  day  school  for  Girls. 
Lucy  Madeira  Wing,  A.B.,  Head  Mistress. 
(MtB.  David  L.  Wing) 
1328  19th  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


MARTHA  WASHINGTON  SEMINARY 

Jor  young  women.  Two  Years'  Course  for  High  School  Graduates. 
.Normal  and  General  Courses  in  Domestic  Science.  Secretarial  branches. 
Music,  French.  Spanish.  Outdoor  sports.  Edward  W.  Thompson, 
mncipal.     District  of  Columbia.  Washington. 

National  Cathedral  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Fireproof  buildings  in 
Cathedral  Close  of  40  acres.  College  Preparatory.  Advanced 
and  Special  Courses.     Music  and  Art. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  WASHINGTON, 
.«.»»...  «  ^^•i*'*"'  *>'  '**•  Board  of  Trtiateea. 
HELEN  L.  WEBSTER,  Ph.  D.,  Ac«d«iliic  Hoad. 
Mount  St.  Alban.  Washington,  D.  C. 


IlUnote 


Inbtana 


TAMMEWM 

Benjamin  Nathsnie]  Boguo,  who  staaiaiared  klai8i«If 
far  twaaiy  yaars  so  badly  he  could  hardly  talk,  origi- 
nator of  The  BoRUf  Unit  Method  for  Keatoring 
rerfect  8p«>i>rh  and  Fnundrrof  The  Boffue  Inititute 
for  Btammerers  and  Rtutterrre  (Foanded  1901).  an 
Institution  wUh  national  patronaffp  strongly  »a4ona4 
u  V^  ■•«lc«l  prafmslaa .  ha«  written  a  Z;a  page  book . 
i^llitkir  now  be  cured  hinnolf.  Contain*  definite  and  authoritatlTC 
a/ormatlon.  Sent  anywhere  to  readers  of  Aitantir  MontMw  for  23 
enta  eotn  or  itampa  to  rover  pottage  und  mailing.    Address 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOCUE,  President 

Boftue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


inatne 


MONTICELLO  SEMINARY 

Junior  College  and  Academy 

GODFREY.  MADISON  CO..  ILL.  ] 

historic  achool  of  MiMisaippi  Valley.  8Jrd  year  begins  Sept.  17.  1920. 
standard  Junior  College,  graduates  entering  leading  universities  as  Juniors  ' 
-Tithout  examination.  Academy  prepares  for  Entrance  Examinations  of 
^.^ern  Colleges.  Speaal  work  in  Music.  Art,  Domestic  Science.  Physical 
-_^ucAtion.  Extwaive  and  no^mi  equipment.  300  acres  of  land.  Write  for 
atalocue  and  view  book.  HARRIET  RICE  CONGDON.  Principal 


FARMINGTON 


MAINE 


Abbott  School 

For  Boya  Rates  $1200 

PaU  Term  Opens  September  2Qth 
Emphasizes 

Health — Happiness — Achievement 


General  athletics,   winter    sports, 
camping  trips,  mountain  climbing. 


.THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

owed  his  fine  physical  viKor  to  the  months  he 
lived  in  Maine  while  a  young  boy. 
CutaloK  on  request. 
Only  boys  of  general  good  health  admitted 


mariplanb 


THE  ROBERTS-BEACH  SCHOOL 

For  Rirls.  Opens  Sept.  28.  CstonsviUe.  Md.,  suburb  of  Baltimore.  Ten 
acres.   Concentrated  college  preparation  and  general  courses. 

Bbnbon  Howard  Rqbbrtb,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Director. 
Saiuh  McHUEHOt'SE  Bkach,  Pb.D..  \  D^^^^i 
Lucy  Okosoe  Rosebto,  Ph.D.,      j  ^'^''«P«*« 

TOME   SCHOOL 

NATIONAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 
Rates,  $1000.    New  75-foot  Swimtning  Pool. 
MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH,  Ph.  D.,  Dirsctor. 
Maryland,  Port  Deposit 


0Uasiat'bwitttii 


LASELL   SEMINARY 

f'ourbc  at  iituiiy  frmii  lirsi  yvar  bigti  •*'1h»o1  throii|(li  1*0  year* 
ftilvanred  wwrk  fi»r  hifrh  iirhool  graduatvB  coYt-m  a  wide  rangt;  u( 
AcadcDjir  tuhjert*.  at)<l  clcrtivcf*  nrtrcissry  to  indivldaai  devciop- 
iiK'Ht.      riiu!»i)Bl    irniiitiiK  is    Ki\cu    in    varhtus  iTliaecs  o(  hoine- 

ii.-^kir..'     Is.MM    n.:,)  K.  i  i.',^  t,,  :  i,t.  tl  ■uJ.iMy. 

The  Bchuol  is  situated  on  a  thirty  arrc  eatate  ten  mtlea  from 
nnstnn.  All  cultural  advantacfa  of  the  city  are  atilised.  Nearly 
<>ypry  outdoor  sport  and  recreation  playa  a  part  in  the  school 
artiritios. 

WOODLAND  PARK 

Tho  Junior  Department  for  girls  wider  fifteen.  Catalogs  ou 
application. 

Gl  Y  M.  WI?iSU>W,  n.9..  rriaclMl 
CHAS.  P.  TOWNB.  AJi..  Aia«.  rriaclMl 
13S  W««4laa4  lead.  A«kwti4ala  M.  Mass. 


MISS  McCLINTOCK'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Miss  Mary  Law  McCuntock,  Principal. 

4Arlington  Street, 

Digitized  byCjOC  Boeton.  Mass. 


M  A  SSA  CH  USE  TTS—  {ConHnuwi) 


Abbot  Academy 

A  sincere  and  earnest  school  where  ftirls  sre  tausht  to  form  hish  idesk 
and  to  attain  them.  90  vears*  devotion  to  the  development  of  cultured 
and  intelligent  womanhood.  Notable  school-home  and  eauipment — all  the 
comforts  and  facilities  of  the  high-priced  sriioob  at  nu>derate  rate.  Ad- 
vanced work  for  High  School  graduates  and  College  preparatory  eoursr- 
Christian  but  not  sectarian.    23  miles  from    Boston.     Catalogue.      Addrcsi 

MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal.  Andover.  Mass. 


Choate  School 

(Formerly  Miss  Guild  and  Mian  Evans*) 

1600  Beacon  Street,   Brookltne,   Massachusett» 

;V.tth  year.  Honn-  aiul  Day  Sfhof.I  ft>r  (Jirlw.  Prrp- 
;ir;ttiim  for  colh-Kiv  flcncral  rouix-  r)tT(Tirij£  Houw'- 
hohl  MunaKt'iiHTit.  Litcrjitiirc,  l.anuii:it'«>.  Art.  arifl 
Music  with  thf*  ht'sst    Hi»)tf>it  tcucfuTs      .-\thh'tic  Mpnrii* 

hnwlinK  alley,     llorai'bark  rilling. 

S..<i(il  lift*  Mf  erJiofil  th»-  ijHM-ial  ran-  «.(  ri-sUUiit  tfrnluTB  «ir 
<x|nriMici^  ii|)pitrtiiuittt«  tu  »tlfii<l  HoRrnii  S>  tii[ihuT)v  otnl 
..thi  r  rom-.Tt*.  an  well  us  lt'rtiiri'«  nn<l  tht-  thi-utr*-.  aWo  ti> 
»f>!i  I  hi'  tiiudfum  anil  titlnT  [.luri')!  »it  intt-rrsr 

Aufutla  Choate,  Vatur  A.B..  A.M.,  Principal 

Helen  Anderion  Smith,  AtitKlate  Principal 

Address  Until   AufusI   hrxt.  200   Common  wealth  Ave.,  Boston 


MvssACHrsKTTs,  lkttit<»n.         .V»*>  Knyl.'^tun  St    (Copley  SiiJ 

CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

Ki*tal.ll.'ili.'.l  IHJM.       lT.i>srcs  l.nvi*  ex<  luiiiv(>t>   lor 
MASSAC  Hl'.SK  IIS   INSlIU    I  K  uK  TKCHN(»Lui;Y 
auil  otliir  «i  itiitihi   a<  luHila       Kvi-ry   t.«rlnT  a  »('♦  *  iftl<''t- 

Kkanki.in    T    Ki  kt.   I'rliKipal. 


THE  CHAMBERLAYNE  SCHOOL 

(irju-lal.  sjK-^  i.il  .iikI  o.ll.-K-'  |ir»'liarali>r>-  iniirs*^. 
lluiischoM  .irt-       Mii-ii       l..im;u.inrs —native  teai hers. 
(  Uu-ot-(lt«jr  sintrl,- 

Thi    \'\\\\\\,  .'»  Btr>H)N,  Mass. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

l.iirntet  S.h.Hil  i.t  (>rat(;ry.  Beltes-lettres  and  Pixl- 
ationy  in  AuHTua.  Surnnur  .S-.Htsion.  tl^^t  year. 
Dicrcfwjrranttd  A(l(irr.s.s  HahkvSkvmouk  Ho-"*. 
l)i'an,  lIuntiriK**'"  C'hanilxTH,  Btit»ttm 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


45th  year  beftlns  Oct.  4th. 


SCHOOL    OF    THE 
MUSEUM    OF    FINE    ARTS 

n^rnriora:     DfttWlnganJ  /*o/n//n<— I'hilip  L.   Hale,  F.  A.  Bwley, 
L    P.  Thompson.   H     MrLi'lhin.     Modelini — Charle*« 
,,^Hu«<r  Elliott.   H.   H.  Clark .     ScMarships  and 
r shifts.     For  circular  adilreKs 

A,  F.  BROOKS,  Manager. 


UIIIIIIIS 


ll^fadfofd Acadcjnif  | 

^  —hi  iKirticularlv   nniud  of  its  advaiKtil  .ntaiidiiUE  educA-  S 


-IS  [jartieularly  pnmd  of  its  advaiKtil  stai 
tioiially.  It  in  the  oldest  whool  ftir  the  higher  c 
of  woioen  in  New  iCn gland,  founded  IH03.  Offers  twiK 
year  couri«e  fi>r  high  fiehool  grsduatoi  and  a  Senior  Hi|^ 
School  course  of  thrw  ynum  edlege  preparation.  Bcau- 
tiftd  wu«xled  cainpa«  vi  2h  acres.  Additional  12-aav 
athletic  field.  New  Gymnasium — main  building  finisbed 
with  hardw(j<Hl.  excellently  furnished,  evi'rj*  nioderu  roo- 
venience  of  guid  taste  and  t^mfort. 


Junior  Academy 

Junior  High   School  course  covering  7th,   Kth  and   Oth 
Rradep.     Fjirly  application  10  ad'iisabie. 

MISS  MARION  COATS.  A.M..  Principal 
Box  168.  Bradford,  Mass. 
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TAMMERER 

You   can  W  rarftd   qalckly.  permanently  aod   privately. 

Write  nif  p^^r^ntially  (or  free  booklet,     "How    to  Stop 

HtainnivriiiK-" 

Samuel  R.  Robbint.  Prin.  Batlan  Stamniarws*  tnalilal* 

246  Huntingtiwi  Ate. Baalon,  Masa. 


s 


for  Phyvfeml 
lucatloia 


The  Sargent  School  'li 

KstablLshed  1881. 
Addreiss  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT. C^mbridf .  M^»^ 

The  School  of  I>oi:nestic  Architectiu^ 
and  Landscape  Architecture 

FOR  WOMEN 
4  Brattle  Str— t Caiwbridf,  Mmmm 


THOMAS    WHITNEY    SURETTE 

Ann.tMnr,*  th.   Si^tk   Y>or,.f  ki. 

Summer  School  of  Muaic 

In  Concord,  MaMKhusotls.  June  21  it  to  July  llth 

riiA  Tnarhlnit  at  Ma»lr  turiilldriin:  Easf»inl>l«  riiylai  oarfS 
1li«  M»s\\  and  Prlnrliil^t  oi  Moik  T«ac«lBi,  Lorlarwt  ••  X' 
itid  thu  \rls;  t.«»rrarfi»  OB  Edurallon.     • 

Uriams    on    lUrnmny.    f:horal    Tnclinlqa*.    ale.,   fcy  

.irchlbald  T.  Ilavliiaa.  o(  Uar%ard  rn|vf.rslty        T%lt  Scteot  la  «a 
•icIaolTftiy  (or  Muslr  T*»arli«rs. 

Ciriular  oh  apoHpatiam  -- 


*epf 


MASSACHUSETTS^  (Continueii) 


Sea  Pines 


Dimtinciiif  delated  la  and 
recognised a«  the  Pioneer 
School    of   Personality 


H 


School  of  Personality  for  Girls 

REV.  THOMAS  BICKFORD,  A.  M.,  Founder 

APPY  outdoor  life  ofTr-rinK  exceptional  opportunitiw  for  trainiiiR  in  splf-diacovery 
ftn(i  self-<leveloi)inent.     Studentn  in«pirf<f  by  wholosoine  and  beautiful  idoals  of 
cftieient   wonmnhocwl.     Hyjcit^nc  and  inoral»t  oh>*erved  eHpeeially  for  tiealth,  charai-ter, 
ro«ponsibility,  and  initiative.     One  hundrwl  aerew;  pine  (crovet*  and  30(K)  ftH>t  of  Heaf»hoit' 
Esthotie  dan<*ing.    College  preparatory  tut orinji.    Freneh. 
MuHie,  DomcHtic  Science,  Handiwork,  Houiw- 
Personality  Diplomat  introductory  to  ilcHnit* 

Box  N,  BrewBter,  Maas. 


llort»ebrtck  riding,  Athletien. 
(Jernmn  and  .Spanij^h  by  native  teacherw. 
liohl  Arts,  Serrctarinl  un<l  other  cours***. 
si^r\'ice. 


MISS  FAITH  BICICFORD.  MISS  ADDIE  BICKFORD,  Director* 


THE    SHADY    HILL    SCHOOL 

Corporate  Name — The  Co-operative  Open- Air  School 

Cambridfe,   Massachusetts 

A  dsy  srbool  fur  boys  and  girl •.  Orades  from  aab-primary  throagh 
third-year  high  achool.  "Oprn-alr"  buildlnirs  fflaaa  enclOMd,  and 
hestpd  in  atrvere  weather.  NVar  the  greal  rollertions  and  muteams 
o(  Hsnrard  Univeraity  whirh  are  arailable  fur  stady  purposes. 
Co-operatively  financed.  Managed  by  parents  through  Board  of 
Overseers. 

Adrinofy  CoHnril 

Grokub  Hbkbbrt  Palmkb 
WlLXJAM  T.  Bkdowick  Thomas  Whitnky  Subkttb 

Forc«ialof/n^»pplp  tnMiia  Cobh,  PHnetpal,  H  WiUard 8t. ,  Cambridge 


CAMBRIDGE— HASKELL 

College  preparatory  and  general   ooursee.     Art  and  music. 
Nfodem  equipment.    Gymnasium,  tennis,  riding,  skating,  swim- 
ndng.     Supervised  sports.    Eleven  minutes  from  Boston. 
Mary  E.  Haskell.  Principal,  36-40  Concord  Avenue, 

Cambridge  38.  Mass. 

DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass. 

54 th  Year.  Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike 
atmoepbere,  thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department 
of  abroad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Laberal  en- 
dowment permits  liberal  terras,  $375. — $475.  per  year.  Special 
course  ip  domestic  science.  For  catalogue  and  information 
»<*<*««••  ARTHUR  W.  PIERCE.  LItt.  D..  Principal. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Founded  1841 

Organiied  for  the  derdopmeiit  of  chirador. 
Dirocted  work  and  play. 
Preparatory  for  college  o 
Ample  buUdings  and  playfields. 

Junior  School  for  Boys  from  ten  to  fourteen.  A  dis- 
tinct school  in  a  building  of  its  own.  Under  the  care  of 
a  house  father  and  mother. 

Ratee  $4S0'$900, 

ARCHIBALD  V.  GALBRAITH.  Principal 

Box  C,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


FOR 

GIRLS 


ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL 

UweO.  Msssachuslts.  S$llfawlasf 

Country  Sports.     Oi/mnasium  and  »tpimming  pool. 

For  catalogue  and  views,  addresa 

Miaa  OLIVE  SEWALL  PARSONS,  B.  A.,  PHn. 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

17  HighUnd  Street,  Natick,  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.    17  miles  from  Boston.    4 
Acres.     Bksting  Pond.    Athletic  Fields.    5  Balldings.    OynaQasiani. 
Miss  Conant,  Miss  Bigalow,  Principals. 


THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Founded  hf  Mary  A.  Burnhant  in  1877 

Opposite  Smith  College  Campus 
MISS  HELEN  E.  THOMPSON.    Headmittrats 


MISS  CAPEN'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

For  many  years  known  as  "  The  Bumham  School." 
44th  year  opens  September.  1920. 
Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 


Miss  B.  T.  Capbn,  Principal, 


Northampton.  Mass. 


Wheaton  College  for  Women 

Only  small  separate  college  for  women  In  Massarhusetta.  4  >i-iir 
course.  A.R.  degree.  Faculty  of  men  aud  women.  1*0  buildiuicA. 
100  arrei.     Kndowment.     Catalog. 

Kkv.  Hamirl  V.  COl.«.  D.D..  LL.D..  President. 

Massarhusetts.  Norton  CM  miles  from  KoKton  • 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Mi88  MIRA  H.  HALL,  PrincifMil 
Pittsfield,  MaMBchusetts 


DUMMER  ACADEMY 

158th  Year  35  MUea  from  Boston 

A  boys'  boarding  and  day  school,  small  (60  boys)  and  democr»tk>. 
Address  Cbabus  8.  Ikobaii,  Ph.D..  Headmaster. 

Digitized  by  GOC  Sooth  ByfieW.  U^. 
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MISS  BRADFORD  AND  MISS  KENNEDfS  SCHOOL 

A  CoQDtry  Srhool  for  OirU  adjoininc  the  Mount  Holyoke  OoUeffe 
rampos.  CoIIe«e  Preparatory.  Home  ficonomlcs.  Secretarial  and  Gen- 
eral Courses.  Moslc.  Outdoor  Sports.  Borsebark  Riding.  Swlmminc 
and  Indoor  Athletics.  Address  M188  Mary  A.  BSAVFOBD.  MIN8 
\  ntoiNiA  W.  Kr.yyr.itv.  South  Badley    Mass 


ti^^igjor/Inttiorshtp 

HoWfoWnle,  Wlu^io  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 
Cittti^e  your  mind.  Dc^lop 

J  tfrlofMlf-cXpMston.Moks 
I  your  spare  itme  proftioble. 
'  Hum  your  ideas  mw  dbUartf. 
Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
TV-  17  mr  I  •  Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Ihr.JDSenwetn  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice. /feal  teocfu'ng. 

Onf  pupil  has  ric9ivd  oVt  $9,000  for  stoHes  and  articles 
WHttM  mostip  In  spart  Um9-"plap  work,"  ho  calls  It. 
Anothot  papll  rocHPod  oPor  $1,000  boforo  completing 
hor  first  course.  Another,  a  hasp  wife  and  mother.  Is 
operating  oVer  $75  a  Week  from  photoplap  Writing  alone. 

There  it  m  other  institution  or  ageticy  doinc  so  much  for 
writeri,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize  this,  for  over 
one  hundred  members  of  the  English  faculties  of  higher  institu- 
tions are  studying  in  our  Literary  Department.  '  The  editor* 
recognixe  it,  for  they  are  constantly  reconunending  our  courses. 

ISO-pas*  illuatraiad  calaJagua  fr«a. 

the  Hoififi  Correspondence  Schod 

Depi:.  I26.SpriTwficld,Maaa.  Lla^i 

BSTAausHto  ia»7  ^'iHCJowPORATtoiaoA     ^Sffla 
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WALTHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Hoarding  and  Day  School.     From  primary  Krad(»s  through  col- 

l«uo  proparatory.    School  building.    Gyninaaium.      Four  rcsi- 

.hnrcs  with  large  c«tato  for  outdoor  life.      Gist  year.       Addretw 

MISS  MARTHA  MASON.  Principal.  Waltham.  Maaa. 


250  Boys  22  TMch«ra 

$800,000  Equipment 

87th  year  opena  Sept,    14th 

WORCESTER 

ACADEMY 

WORCESTER  MASSACHUSETTS 

RATES:    $1000  aingle  rooms. 
$  8S0  two  in  room. 
Ac«a  12-18  yaara 

Alumni  all  over  the  world.     Strirtly  preparatory  ior 

college  or  technical  school. 

For    catalog    address    the 
Registrar  G.  D.  Church.  M.  A. 
'EL    F.   HOLMES.    M.  A..  Principal 


MASS.ACIIUSETTS  —  iCotUinui  /) 


PEMBROKE   ARMS 

WELLESLEY.  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  school  for  the  individual  development  of  giria  and  young 

Addrvaa.  Tli«  Principal,  Bos  113 

THE  MISSES  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

Life  in  the  open.  Athletics.  Household  Arts.  College  and 
general  courses. 

Each  girl's  porsonality  observed  and  developed.  Write  for 
booklet.  We«*t  Newton.  Maai. 

Wilbraham  Academy 

Fits  for  life  and  for  college  work 

A  school  for  60  boj's  —  single  rooms  only. 

Yearly  expense  $800. 

GA  YLORD  W.  DOUGLASS,  A.M.,  Headmaster 

Wilbraham,  Maaa. 


iHtMourt 


Miss  White's  School  for  Girls 

Boarding  and  Day  Department.  4154  lindcU  Boulevard,  St.  IjOub, 
Mo.  Opens  September  Id,  1920.  Far  catalogue  and  infonnatioa. 
addrees  Mart  JoBEPunnt  WHmc,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Principal 

I  FNny  HAI  I  "^  i"^!  ^^^<^  ^«>1  i°  ^«  Heart  of  t^ 
L.Lai\/A  nAi^  Middle  Wwt."  Junior  Colle«Ee.ConefeP»^ 
paratory  and  Special  CourBta.  Athletics.  Limited  enroQment.  Tuitjoa 
$050.  Catalogue.  Address  President,  Miss  M.  Louuuc  Taouva,  Box 
1000.  Univereity  City,  Mo. 


^etai  3tvitp 


CENTENARY  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

A  Rirls*  achool  in  beautiful  country  ueftr  New  York.    47th  year.    Ftt» 
modorn  huil<liii7«:  .Vt  arres;  f40ii.(MA  rquipmont:  ftthletlrc.  iwimiiiiB* 

pont.  ffr.     Hriisililr  r«^irulaikiii8  nrii!  tlfi'is.     l,;oHfi!f  prrparalnr^  crrtlii 

I'att's,     titr'iierai  Kiiit  i^jiecial  rourtie«.     Catalog  on  rr(]atrit. 

I»H    HOIIKRr  J.  TREVORgflW,  rr«»B.  8»t  :!5.  HAC  KETTSTOV^I    S.J 


WISNER     SUMMER     SCHOOL 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  grade  and  college  preparatory  vubjectv 
AH  athletics.     Study  and  recreation  efficiently  supcrviaed. 

Interlaken,  Asbury  Paric,         New  Jersey 


Nkvv  .Ir.HSKi,  Oraim<'. 
Miss  Beard's  School  for  Girls 

A  roinitry  .-scliool    i;i  inilf-f*  fruni  Ni'w  York.  CoUpkc  preparatory. 
Kpfcifil  rourHP.i.    Nlunir,  .\rt,  Domofrtjc  Artx  and  Sfionrv.    Suprt^ 
vi-icd  phyf*ifiil  wtirk  in  uy  rnnahiuin  and  field.   Catalog  on  requr** 
.\ddrt*s.s  MisK  Ll-cik  C.  Bk4&o 


KENT    PLACE 


Ht  MMIT.  S.  4 
2ii  mi  lea  from  S.  C 
A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR   GIRLS 

College  Proparatnry  and   .^tadcmlc  Courics. 

Mk.»4.  Hakah  Wo«>uman  Paul.,  f  «,.„..„,. 
MIJ48  Akna  8.  WoopMAJf,  (  "lac***!^ 


The  Arden   School   for   Girls 

In  Lake  wood,  N.  J. 


I'rimary,  tutermediatp,  college  preparatory  •ni)  t«n«Tttl 


^to  J^amp^ivt 


Holderness  School 

FOR  BOYS  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


71t« baUdinsi.  Twenty  acrea.  Preparea  for  Colleges  and 
Tecbnicftl  Bclioolt.  Ranks  with  the  hi^heat  grade  nchools 
in  New  England,  yet  tiit;  tuition  U  tuuiierate.  Individual 
Influences  and  itiMtruction.  Modern  gymnaRiiini.  Athletic 

3eld,  mnntngtrack.  SkatinK-  In viRorating  winter  sports. 
^  ye*r-  K»v.  LORDT  WEBSTER,  L.H.D.,  Rector. 


Jteto|9odi 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FraakUn  H.  Sargmt,  Pres, 

The  Standard  Institution 

of  Dramatic  Education 

for  34  years. 

C3oQDected  with  Charles  Frohman^s  Empire 
Theatre  and  Companies. 

^>etaUeJ Catalog firomihe  Secretary 

Room  255,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
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T.  AGNES  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
liege  prepvatoiy  and  nnerml  courses  in  Upper  School.    Lower  School 
youoser  girls.    Speeimi  rates  to  daughters  of  Army  and  Navy  officers. 
luner  Home  for  girb  remaining  through  year. 

itiliite  ol  Mndcd  Art  of  the  Cly  of  New  York 

endowed  school.  Frank  Damroscb.  Director.  Provides  a 
»roush  and  compvdienaive  musical  education  in  all  branches, 
1  eQuipped  to  jnve  highest  advantages  to  most  exertional 
enta.    Address  Sbcrxtart,  120  Claremont  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Montemare 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Adirondacks         Florida 

College  preparatory  and  academic  courses. 
Out-of-door  life  emphasized.  Fall  and 
Spring  Terms,  Lake  Placid,  New  York. 
Winter  Term,  Miami,  Florida. 
Summer  Session  in  Adirondacks  for  those 
wishing  to  make  up  work  or  prepare  for 
September  college  examinations.    Address 

MONTEMARE  SCHOOL 
Lake  Placid  Club,  Essex  County,  New  York 


NEW  YORK  — {Continued) 


The  Clark  School  for  Concentration 

72d  Street  and  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City 

For  Boyi  and  Oirls.  Boardini  aod  dty  popils;  prepares  for  any  collet*- 
An  iDteniive  system  of  indiridaal  lastr action.  Beparste  bojrs'  and  girls' 
baildinsi  In  flue  residential  section  of  New  Tork.  Rnroiloaents  may 
be  made  now.    A  School  Wk«r«  R^cordt  Art  Mad*. 

Beys'  Ceaairy  SchMl,  Preslea  Park.  Pa. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's   *'*1S?^1?*~' 

"Tke  Castle."  Tarrrtaim-M-lB^SM.  Hew  York 
Onl7  40  minates  from  N.  T.  Oltv.    Upper  gchool  for  girls  IS  to  36} 
Lower  School  for  girls  7  to  13.    All  departments,     yocatlonal  training 
emphasised  in  Sammer  School.     Preparstlon  for  leadingcoUeges. 


For  clrcolar  address  NIss  C.  B.  Nai 


.  iX.N..  Lock  Bex  I 


REPTON  SCHOOL  — Summer  Session 

For  boys  wiahinic  special  tutoring  to  meet  Fall  examinations 
Repton  offers  individual  instruction  in  all  subjects  during  July 
ana  August.  Pupils  may  register  for  any  length  of  time;  board- 
ing is  optional.  For  leisure  hours  there  are  all  summer  sports 
and  the  best  of  country  fare.     BOI K.  TAIinOWN^II.HUDSOIirii  T. 


Russell  Sage  College 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in  connection 
with  Emma  Wiltard  School 

A   School  of  Practical  ArtB 

Designed  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  partic- 
ularly on  vocational  and  professional  lines.   Secretarial 
Work.    Household    Economics  and    Industrial   Arts. 
B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees.     Address  Secretary' 
RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


$entu(pttiania 


SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE 

(18  miles  from  Philadelphia)  Ambler,  Pa.,  offers  attractive 
course  in  Floriculture,  Vegetable  Gardening.  Fruit  Growing  and 
Canning  for  the  month  of  August.    Write  for  circular. 

Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 

PtNNSTLVANiA,  Brvn  Mawr. 

THE  SHIPLEY  SCHOOL  SX.?n;;cW".?u*cV 

tional  end  sorisl  opportunities  of  sitastion  opposite  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
College    Preparstory  and   Academic.  Courses.      Superrlsed   atbletici. 
Well-equipped  gymnasium. 
The  Pkimcipals,  AUCB    G.  HOWLAMD.  ELBAMOa  O.  Bbowkbli. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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The  Baldwin  School 


A  Country  School  for  GirU 


Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Pn-parwiori  for  hryu  M»wr.  Mount  Hotyoke.  Smith,  Visaar  and 
Wclle»lf  y  colk'Rt's.  AUo  ttrong  neutral  rourBP.  Wit  bio  27  yvars 
L'Wt  studeDtB  £roiTi  this  Brhool  hav«  ciitertMl  Uryti  Mawr  CoUwrl-. 
Kirf-reiiatltig  etunc  liuildiiiK-  Ahiiri>1niitout«li)orlife  and  athUtica. 
ELIZABETH  FORREST  JOHNSON.  A.B..    Head  of  the  Schvol 


The  Harcum  School 


For  Girh 


Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


For  Girls  wanting  college  preparation  a  thorough  course 
JsoflFered. 

For  girls  not  going  to  college  the  school  offers  special 
opportunities  to  pursue  studies  suited  to  their  tastes 
and  needs. 

For  girls  desiring  to  specialize  in  Music  or  Art,  there 
are  well  known  artists  as  instructors. 

In  Bryn  Mawr,  the  beautiful  college  town,  ten  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  New  stgne  building,  sunny  rooms 
with  private  bath,  home  life,  large  grounds,  hockey, 
tennis,  basket-ball,  riding.    Catalog. 

MRS.  EDITH  HATCHER  HARCUM.  B.L. 

{Pupil  of  Leschetizky)  Head  of  the  School 
Miss  M.  G.  Bartlett.  Ph.D.  )  Associate  Heads  of  the 
Miss  S.  M.  Beach.  Ph.D.         J  School 


The  Misses  Kirk's  College  Preparatory  School 
Offers  unique  opportunities  for  individual  work  in  all  college  pre- 
paratory subjects,  combined  with  the  advantages  of  school  life. 
Prepares  especially  for  Bryn  Mawr.    Limited  number.    Faculty 
of  eight  teachers.    Gymnastics,  Tennis.  Basket-ball. 

P.  O.  Box  803.     Bryn  Mawr.  Pa. 


THE  SANATORIUM  SCHOOL 

Lansdown*,  Pa. 

A  aelert  srhool  and  aanatorium  rombined,  for  treatment  and  instruction 
of  boya  aoffering  from  paralysis,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  ill  health  and 
defects  of  apocch  or  hcarins.  A  separate  department  for  boys  under  U 
years  of  age  who  have  failed  to  progress  in  school.  Booklet,  references. 
CLAUDIA  MINOR  REOb,  Prin. 


MERCERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Offers  a  thorough  physical,  mental  and  moral  training  for  college  or 
business.  Under  Christian  mastors  from  the  great  universities.  Located 
in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  of  America. 
New  gymnasium.  E<]uipment  modern.  Write  for  catalog.  Address 
Box  164,  WiLUAM  Ma.nn  Irylhe.  LL.D.,  Headmaster.  MERC£RSBiiia,pA. 


Miss  Mills  School  at  Mount  Airy  SPie^VcwuT;.'*^**^' 

14th  year.  Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls  from  6  to  10  yrs.  Class 
work  in  open  bungalows  with  glass  protection.  Central  stone  school 
building.  Modern  methods.  Kcaidence  (Chresheim).  8p*>cialized 
ludiTidual  care  and  training.  Hiding,  archery,  all  sports.  10  acres. 
ELLEN  STANNEY  MILLS.  Box  A.  Noonl  Airy.  Phila..  Pa. 


The  Mary  Lyon  School,  Swarthmore,  Pennsyhrana 

A  country  school  in  a  college  town.  College  preparatory.  WiidcUf. 
The  Graduate  School.  Seven  Gahltt.  The  Junior  School  for  girls  II  to  U. 
Billcre$t.  for  little  folks  0  to  II.  Each  has  separate,  complete  equip- 
ment. Indicate  catalog  required.  Address  Box  1536.  Mr.  and  Mas. 
"   M.  Crist.  Principals. 
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OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

Founded  1850 

A  country  school  for  girls  in  the 
Rydcd  Hills,  25  minutes  from  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  New  York  line  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading.  Catalog 
describing  and  illustrating  new  build- 
ings sent  on  request. 

RYDAL,  Junior  Department. 

Miss  Abby  A.  Sutherland,  Prindpal 

Ogontz  School,  Penna. 


3atiobe  Ifidanb 


The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  Town  and 
Country  School 

A  town  school  offering  opportunities  for  country 
life  and  sports.  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

rpp«r  Sch««l— Unique  record  for  college  entrtnce  prep«rAKi«B  aaJ  t*r 
tacce»s  of  graduates  in  college.    Btadio.  mannal  training,  axhWtKi 

Emnasium,  swimming  pool, 
wer  School— Special  home  care  and  training  of  younger  boya.    Brnprnxut 
room  for  every  grade.    Outdoor  sports.    Catalog. 

SETH  E.  GIFPOID.  Fh.D..  rrlacJpal.  Pr«Tt4«ac«.  t.  I. 


Virginia 


ROLLINS  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Founded  1842.  Standard  CoUeoe  Counes  BJL  and  B.M.  lihiMii  i 
by  certificate  or  examination.  Degree  aooepted  for  padoate  mxk  H 
leading  universities.  280  students.  Mias  Mattt  L.  Cockx,  PtrmkvL. 
Box  360.  Hollins.  Va. 


MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  Young  Ladies.  Established  1842.  Tenn  bcaons  SppC  9th.  la  tlie 
beautiful  and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  riisiiiMaml 
climate,  modem  equipment.  Students  from  33  states.  Ouuiaa.  Col- 
legiate  (3  years).  Preparatory  (4  years).  Music,  Art, 
Domestic  Science.    Catalog.    Staunton,  Va. 


IIJ>ddb.  ^IJf^ 
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Warrenton  Country  School 

For  Younft  Girls 

Beautifully  iitutited    in    the    footbilU  of  Virginia   iK«r 
Waahfnitton.     College   prrporntory  and   speelal   co«r»«s. 
French,  the  lauguagr  of  the  houBo.    The  school  isplKxasA 
to  lesch  ffirU  tn  •tudy.  to  bring  th^ni  nearer  naCvr*  a»4 
tt)  Inculmtc  hatiiti  o(  order  and  economy. 
Mile.  Iv^a  M.   Bouliftny,         Box  41,  Warrenton.  \  a. 

Digitized  by 
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QBtKt  Virginia 


ST.  HILDA'S  HALL 

im  Tovn.  West  Virgiiiia.    The  Chevron  School  for  Gnjb.    Epupo|»l. 


rttUD) 


Vdl^.  OoUeeePrepantorv.  Elective  Coonei.  Muao 
Athktia.  Open  air  rhmm  Individual  instruction.  $600. 
MaSub  PBin»um>if  Duval,  Prindpal    (former  Principal 


CattipiS 


CAMP  OWAISSA 

ndiao  Lake  in  the  Adirondacka.  A  girb'  <»mp  of  a  aiie  to  pve 
member  a  dtatinct  pboe  in  the  camp  activities.  Th*  Camp  for  a 
n  Swmmer.  Mns  Baxjjm  E.  Wilbon.  Box  A,  National  Cathedral 
al  Waahingtoo,  D.  C. 


QanmjMijjumt 

^  For  Older  Girla 

'  unusual  location.  Full  equipment  for  the  enioyment  of 
p  life.  Special  attention  given  the  health  and  interests  of 
igiii.    Reservations  for  a  week  or  longer.    Illustrated  catalogue. 

Fanny  E.  Biekl«rt  Marcarat  Lyall,  Director* 
v^asaix  Straat  Cambridfe,  MassachusatU 


CAMPS— {C<mHnued^ 


lrgent  camps  for  girls 

rboro.  New  Hampshire.     Dr.  D.  A.  Saboent.  President. 

For  illustrated  catalog  address 
Camp  Secretary,  8  Everett  Street,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

TTLE  BAY  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

*t  aatqae.  up-to-date  Mammoth  Banffmlow.  Modern  ConTenlences. 
^inm  Pordies.  Water  Sporte.  Horseback  Riding.  Arts  and  Crafts, 
th  and  Safety  Flrit.    Camp  Farm  Prodocts.  ,       .. 

td  to  MIS.  P.  C.  BBADLET.  Jr..  PalrkaToa.  Nau..  for  illaitrated 

rr^Hon  CAMP    AIMHI  Tutoring 
LITTLE  SEBAGO  LAKE.  MAINE 

Let  tu  tdl  you  how  our  camp  hdps  solve  the  problem: 

Haw  Can  I  Best  Help  My  Sonf 
rsacK  1^.  Hodgson,  96  Shomeclilfe  Road,  Newton,  Mass. 

MAflsacBiinnB.  Orleans.  Cape  Cod. 

drs.  Nonnan  White's  Camp  for  Girls 

aade  Ckmp  in  the  pines.  All  pleasures  of  life  by  the  sea.  Outdoor 
ins  in  wefl-protected  Cabins.    Limited  membership.    For  mtenruw 

i^ormationVaddren  Mas.  Norman  Warn,  424  West  119th  St.. 

York  City.    Tel.  MomincBide  3350. 

%ke  Fairfield  Camp  for  Girls 

Sapphire,  N.  C.         Elevation  3,250  feet 

bdd  and  water  sports.  Riding.  Crafts.  Mountain  hikes. 
Eipontting  cUmate.    No  mosquitoes.    Wise  supervision. 

One  fee — no  extras 
iRsa.  Miss  M.  E.  Hakrisson        Sapphire.  North  Carolina 


WisooNSiH,  Green  Lake 

SANDSTONE  CAMPS 

xth  Season.    100  girls.    $250.    Junior  Camp,  ages  8  to  12. 
lior  Camp,  ages  13  to  20.    For  booklet  address 

E«TBBB  O.  CocBRAXC.  3617  Byrou  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


CAMP  IDYLE  WYLD  FOR  GIRLS 

On  chain  of  27  internavigable  lakes.  1,900  feet  above  sea 
level.  All  activities,  including  motor^boating,  surf-board  ridinc 
and  long  camping  trips.  Limited  to  50.  References  requireal 
Season  fees,  $300.    Carly  registration  essential.    Address 

Ths  Dirbctob,  Thrbi  Lakes.  Wu. 


tKtatfttti'  !9gencte« 


The  Fisk  Teadiers'  Agencies  ^ISStm* 

ISS  Fifth  Ave..  N.  T.;  28  XMt  Jsckton  B'ld..  CblrafO:  Plttsbarf :  Btr- 
mingbsm;  Memphis ;  Denrer;  Portland;  Berkeley;  Loe  Angelee. 
Menasl  frSe.    KvaasTT  O.  FiSK  A  Co. 


HarUn  P.  Fr*nch,  l>res.  ^   Willard  W.  Andrews,  Sm. 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency,  Inc. 

Has  food  poeitions  for  yood  teacher*  at  food  aalariet.    Calls  conang 
every  day.    New  is  the  taiiM  !•  r«(istcr.    Send  for  circular*. 

81  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  New  York 


TTic  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  ^\ll*^ori:^ 


Recommends  teachers  to  colleges, 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 


public  and 
Wm.  ' 


rivate  schoola. 
Pratt,  Mgr. 


School   Information    ^S££ 

Catalogs  of  all  Boarding  Schools  (or  camp*)  in  U.  S.  Expert  ad- 
vice free.  Want  for  girls  or  boys?  Mamtained  by  American 
Schools'  Association.  _ 

Wrila  1012  Tinies  BMf  ^  Nmr  Terk.  sr  UU  Maasoie  TmdM«>  Chkage 


"Books  as  Tools" 


Technical  books  make  for  increased 
production  and  greater  efficiency  in 
factory  and  office. 

The  A.  L.  A.  —  a  powerful  organiza- 
tion representing  American  libraries 
—  co-operating  with  the  Special 
Libraries  Association,  believes  that 
there  should  be  more  industrial  and 
business  libraries  in  the  United  States. 

To  promote  this  idea,  it  has  launched 
its  "Books  for  Everybody**  movement. 

**Ask  Your  Library'*  or  Write 

American  Library  Association 

''BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY  FUND 

24  West  Thirty-ninth  Street 

New  York  City 
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GORHAM  SILVERWARE 

The  Day  Before  Her  Wedding 

ArESTERDAY  a  debutante.  Tomorrow  a  bride.  But  just 
^  for  this  happy  hour  a  lovely  child  again — alone  with  her 
treasures  of  silver.  Beautiful  candlesticks  from  Dolly,  cheese 
dish  from  cousin  Tom,  cake  basket  and  fruit  bowl  from 
brother  Will — "dear  old  WilL**  Tomorrow  her  wedding  day  I 
A  few  weeks  honeymoon.  Then  back  to  her  new  home  and 
her  silver — her  very  own  silver — her  enduring,  lustrous,  useful 
silver.  Silver — an  everlasting  token  of  the  loving  thoughts  of 
those  whose  gifts  will  help  to  keep  fresh  in  memory  her 
"biggest"  day — through  all  the  years  to  come. 

O  QorhamStedtngSdvenuareissM  ^^Sf 

THE  gORHAM  COMPANY   SiheamOa  &  GtUtmitba    NEW  TORK 

WORKS:    PROVIDENCE   AND   NEW    YORK 
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SITUATION   WANTED— MALE 


CAMPBFLL'R  CHtF-SkiUful.  »xi><'rl«oc«>d 
vmp  makrr  wanti  tu  belti  lo  your  kitchen 
Uitaiake  I'ou  n*  fluv  «ouu  ui  tmu  vvt-r  lavtt^l. 
€■100. 


"Of  proven  skill  and  high  repute 
I  a  like  to  work  for  you 

This  soup  supreme  is  my  long  suit 
And  bound  to  suit  you  too." 


(( 


Give  me  the  job'* 


There's  no  better  body  builder  than  good 
\iegetable  soup.  But  making  it  at  home 
means  not  only  retail  cost  of  materials  but 
labor  and  cost  of  preparing  and  cooking 
them. 

Even  then  you  are  unusually  fortunate 
if  the  result  is  anywhere  near  so  good  as 
Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup. 

The  choice  nourishing  vegetables  we  use. 
the  fresh  herbs,  wholesome  cereals  and 
hearty  beef  stock  are  cooked  emd  blended 
in  the  way  to  bring  out  their  utmost 
tenderness,  flavor  and  nutriment. 

No  trouble  for  you.  No  cooking  cost. 
No  waste.  But  a  delicious  strength-giving 
soup  and  economical  too. 

Why  not  enjoy  it  today? 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 


I 


i 


VEGETABLE 


m:0ih^Sovps 


T/zir\    \?\r\  \'f'\lt'^  I     \z\ 
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massive  brass  bowl  slowly  sinking  in  the 
fountain  —  a  watchful  slave  to  strike  the 
hour — 

Such  was  the  Water  Clock  of  ancient  Egypt. 

The   Orient   uses  it  to  this  day,  and   China 
claims  its  invention  by  Hwangti  in  2,636  B.  C.  I 

♦      ♦      ♦ 

Cave-man's  grass  rope — Babylonian  Sun-Dial — 
(Trecian  Hour-Glass — Egyptian  Water  Clock! 

All  down  through  the  ages,  in  everv  clime,  the 
world  has  gradually  awakenml  to  the  'vaitu  of  Time 

— and  to  the  necessity  for  accurate  time- meters 
like  those  of  the  present  day  — 


&lgin  74^ichcs 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Pearls  Jewelry  Silverware 


Superior  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37™  Street 
New  York 


■^.  Paris  London 

i>'i    25  Rue  de  la  Paix  221  Recent  Street 
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The  Work  Behind  The  Service 


Owing  to  international  conditions,  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  was  for  two  years  unable 
to  secure  raw  materials  and  equipment 
While  supplies  were  thus  shut  off  demands 
(or  service  increased  beyond  all  precedent. 

When  the  opportunity  came  to  go  f  or\Y^^ 
dM  system  faced  the  greatest  construction 
problem  of  its  history.  It  has  gone  forward 
widi  a  speed  and  certainty  that  is  bringing 
nation-wide  results. ' 

New  exchange  buildings,  permanent  brick, 
slone  and  steel  structures,  have  been  erected 
m  many  cities ;  scores  of  central  office  build' 
iigs  have  been  enlarged;  additional  switch- 
boards are  being  installed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  new  conduits  built;  hundreds  of 


thousands  of  miles  of  wire  added  to  the  Bdl 
service ;  more  than  a  million  new  telephone 
stations  installed;  and  expansion  giving  a 
wider  range  of  operation  has  been  cease- 
lessly advanced. 

-  As  the  wheat  crop  gives  no  bread  until 
after  the  harvest  and  milling  so  you  will 
not  have  the  full  fruition  of  our  efforts  until 
construction  is  complete. 

But,  a  big  part  of  the  work  is  accom- 
plished ;  the  long  hard  road  travelled  makes 
the  rest  of  the  undertaking  comparatively 
easy.  It  is  now  but  a  matter  of  a  reasonable 
time  before  pre-war  excellence  of  service 
wiQ  again  be  a  reality. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  Sy9ienk  Unicerwal  Service 
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The  Mixing  House  Grei 

The  men  in  the  dynamite  mixing  house  work  I 
^cthef  with  the  smoothness  of  an  eight  oared  < 
without   apparent    hurry   and  yet  without    a 
motion.      There  is  never  a  suggestion  of  confu 
or  uncertainty.      Each  man  does  his  appointed 
with    the    precision    and    alertness    of    the 
powder  worker. 

These  men  must  not  only  work  smoothly,  Imt 
must  think  quickly  in  order  that  nothing  may  go  s 
without   their   instantly  detecting  and  correcdnf  i 
They   must   know   the  weights  and  proportions 
dope*  and  nitroglycerin  used  to  produce  the 
different  grades  of  dynamite,  and  their  correct; 
under  the   great  rubber-shod  wheels.      Any  slip 
theirs  here  will  quickly  be  brought  to  light  by 
chemists*  analysis. 

It  has  taken  years  of  patient  work  and  careful  cxperin 
to  brinp  this  seemingly  simple  mixing  process  to  its 
perfection.  But  no  matter  how  perfectly  the  machine  ( 
its  work  it  would  be  of  little  avail  without  the  skM 
practical  knowledge  of  the  mixing  house  crew. 

To  the  men  in  the  mixing  house  is  due,  in  no  small  i 
the  credit  for  the  important  work  done  by  Hercules  F 
as  it  fights  on  the  side  of  man  in  his  battle  with  nati 
ing  mountains,  altering  the  courses  of  rivers,  changiiif  1 
farmers'  arid  land  into  fruitful  fields,  m  fact  performing  for  i 
tremendous  tasks  which  he  could  never  accomplish 

BEllCULES  ROWa£M{^  CO. 


Chicaco 

St  LouJf 

New  York 

Ptusburc  Kin. 

Denver 

Htzletoo.  Pa. 

530  Frtncisco 

Salt  Uke  City 

Joplln 

Cbittinoora 

Pittsburgh.  Pi. 

Wilniiji^on,    Tte 

*  Dfpe ' ' — t/ie  poiKiier  makers  *  term  for  a  cemktmaimm^  . 
proper iy  proportioned y  of  nitrate  of  soJa^  nitraie  if  j 
ammonia^  nvood  puip^  ftour^  starchy  sulphur^  ckmA^  \ 
and  other  ingredients. 
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i^hy  Teeth  Glisten 

Millions  of  them — a  new  method 

.1//  statements  approved  by  high  denial  authorities 


see  glistening  teeth  now 
tv  you  look,  for  millions 
eth  in  a  new  way.  We 
>u  here  a  ten-day  test, 
the  results  on  your  own 

t  fight  on  film 

il  science  has  found  a 
rombat  film  on  teeth — 

that  dims  teeth  and 

them. 

s  that  viscous  coat  you 
clings  to  teeth,  enters 

and  stays.  The  or- 
tooth    paste  docs  not 

it,  so  brushing  has 
rh   of  it  intact.     And 


very  few  people  have  escaped 
its  damage. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  dis- 
colors, not  the  teeth.  Film  is 
the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  pyorrhea,  which 
attacks  95  in  100. 

Now,  after  years  of  research, 
a  way  has  been  found  to  com- 
bat it.  Able  authorities  have 
amply  proved  its  efficiency. 
Leading    dentists    everywhere 


now  urge  its  daily  use.  And 
millions  of  people  now  employ 
it,  largely  by  dental  advice. 

The  method  is  embodied  in 
a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent. 
Two  other  new  factors  are 
combined  with  it.  And  this 
tooth  paste  is  inaugurating  a 
new  dental  era. 

Free  to  all  who  ask 

A  ten -day  test  of  Pepsodent 
is  sent  to  all  who  ask.  Also  a 
book  to  explain  the  resists. 
The  method  quickly  proves 
itself. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pep- 
sin, the  digestant  of  albumin. 
The  film  is  albuminous  matter. 
The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to 
dissolve  it,  then  day  by  day  to 
combat  it. 

Pepsin  long  seemed  impos- 
sible. It  must  be  activated, 
and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid 
harmful  to  the  teeth.  But 
science  has  found  a  harmless 
activating  method,  so  pepsin 
can  be  every  day  applied. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10- 
Day  Tube.  Note  how  clean 
the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  film-coat  disap- 
pears. 

Do  this  for  your  own  sake 
and  your  family's  sake.  Nearly 
everybody  suffers  from  this 
film.  Cut  out  the  coupon  so 
you  won't  forget. 


wmmmm^mmmmmmt^m     pat.  off.    | 


he  New-Day  Dentifrice 

tilic  film  combatant  which,  after  5 
»sta«  U  now  advised  by  leading  dentists 
^•up|>ly  the  large  tubes 


10-Day  Tube  Free 


■  I 


THE   PEPSODENT   COMPANY,  I 

Dcpt.  589.  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  111.  j 

Mail  10-day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to  j 
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Sloane's  is  literally  a  Treasure-House  of 


ri 


WEDDING  GIFTS 
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VERY  single  item  of  merchandise  in  our  establishment  is  appropriate  for  a 
Wedding  Gift,  for  the  sole  mission  of  this  institution  is  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort,  the  convenience,  and  the  luxury  of  home.    Nor  are  the    little 
things  forgotten— things  adapted  to  the  varying  sentiments  of  family  and  friendship. 

Witness,  on  this  page,  a  cozy  ensemble  suggesting  acceptable  wedding  gifts— none  of 
them  expensive,  ail  of  them  appropriate.  For  in  asking  you  to  buy  your  wedding 
presents  at  Sloane's,  we  are  not  seeking  to  influence  the  amount  you  spend,  but  to  have 
you  spend  it  wisely,  by  making  a  gift  to  the  Bride  which  will  perpetuate  the  giver's 
sentiment. 


/■ 
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FIFTH  AVE  &_47tk  ST 
NEW  YORK.  CITY 
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AFE  to  buy— safe  to  travel  with.  That 
was  first  said  of  the  Indestructo  Trunks 
over  twelve  years  ago. 

Today  these  trunks,  in  modern  ward- 
robe styles,  are  not  only  safe  but  beautiful 
and  **packable''  beyond  the  dreams  of  old- 
time  travelers, 

NATIONAL  VENEER  PRODUCTS  CO. 

<DODG9  MFG.  CO..  PLANT  No.  2) 

MISHAWAKA  .  INDIANA 


NDESTRUCTO 

^^>  Trunks. 
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i  umHlmet  tkmk  tNieiilimiilBllfffn&t  every  H>«ciivtK  ike  Garden 

The  Rojre  aje  wKere  jome  buried  CaeiAJ*  bled ;  ^  Dropt  irs  Ker  Up  from  jomc  once  Iwely  Head .  '0m 


TKg  HyaciatKs  of  the  R^Mbaiyat 


OMAR  was  right  —  more  so 
than  he  knew;  for,  after  the 
manner  of  all  poets,  he  hinted  at 
greater  truths  than  he  actually 
grasped. 

He  saw  "red  roses**  growing  on 
the  grave  of  Caesar  and  "hya- 
cinths" springing  from  the  burial 
place  of  Beauty.  But  how  much 
more  pleased  he  would  have  been 
had  he  known  the  further  trans- 
migration whereby  the  stuff  and 
fibre  of  plant  life  are  turned  into 
books. 

That  transformation  is  poetry 
itself.  Grass  and  flowers  and  trees 
— the  very  symbols  of  withering 
and  decay— have  in  them 
a   principle   of   perma- 
nence. It  is  Cellulose — 
thesubstance  chosen  by     pHrtk^pm 


Nature  to  be  the  ribs 


and  rafters  of  all  plant  cells.  Once 
freed  from  vegetable  gums  and 
minerals,  it  becomes  necwly  as  xm- 
changing  as  slate. 

The  paper-maker's  art  is  to 
purify  cellulose,  and  to  felt  it  into 
smooth,  firm  films.  This  art  has 
been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  Warren's  Standard 
Printing  Papers.  When  you  find 
a  book  made  of  one  of  these 
papers  you  may  know  that  the 
publisher  seeks  the  permanence 
of  color  and  texture  befitting  a 
worthy  book. 

Duclaux's  "A  Short  History 
of  France"  (Putnam),  printed 
on  Warren's  Olde  Style 
well  exemplifies  the 
part  that  good  paper 
plays  in  good  book-mak- 
O    '  ing. 


S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
Better  Paper  Better  Printing 


Not  Steel^BiM  Its  Master 
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Stellite  knives  are  not  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  silver,  Stellite  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  substitute  for  any  metal. 
Stellite  knives  have  a  value  that  cannot  be 
computed  in  terms  of  other  metals. 

All  Stellite  ware,  of  every  kind,  possesses  un- 
usual distinction.  The  table  knives,  offered  for 
the  first  time  herewith,  will  add  a  new  note  of 
refinement  to  the  dinner  service. 

Stellite  knives  will  not  rust,  stain,  tarnish  or 
corrode.  Fruit  acids  will  not  affect  them.  They 
may  be  made  sharper  than  the  sharpest  steel, 
and  they  will  retain  their  edges  longer  than  any 
steel,  Stellite  knives  are  more  beautiful,  more 
expressive  than  silver.  They  are  guaranteed 
forever. 

Prices:  Knives  only,  either  Quaker  or  Flan- 
ders lieMign,  $25  the  dozen,  $15  the  half 
dozen.     To  be  had  only  from  the  patentees 
and  sole  manufacturers. 


The  Haynes  Stellite  Company 
Kokomo,  Indiana 


Quaker 
Design 


Not  Steel  ^But  Its  Maste?- 
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A  Socfativ©  for 
r<     3ummQr  Heat 

<l/lUHO  Absorbent  White  Lisle  dries 
the  skin  as  softly,  gently  and  surely  as 
a  turkish  towel.  AMHO  is  scientifically 
knit  to  evaporate  the  moisture  it  al> 
sorbs  from  the  body  34  times  faster 
than  if  the  skin  were  directly  exposed 
to  the  air.  Keep  cool  in  AMHO. 

5VMHP 

P)o3y(lothin4 

Means  Better  Underwear 


AMERICAN    HOSIERY    COMPANY 

NEW  BRITAIN  CEmbUthed  1868)  CONNECTICUT 

Makers  of  fine  knitted  underwear  for  men»  women  and  children 
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'*  Hang  it,  James,  tvc  haven't  a  chance  in  the  warid 
to  make  that  train  now.  Why  couldn't  you  have  had 
four  Kelh'Springfields  on  the  car  instead  of  three  f  ^ ^ 
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The  New  Series  ' 

MARMON  34 

!  The  exceptional  accuracy  of 
I  manufacture  which  distin- 
guishes the  new  Marmon  34 
I  gives   more   than  remarkable 
I  smoothness    of  operation, 
though  that  is  the  result  which 
1  is  immediately  noticeable.    It 
means  also  unusual  endurance 
and  assurance  of  long  life. 

NOR  DYKE  A  MARMON  COMPANY 
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^ylicrc  /s  a  difference  bei wen 
0cltah  Perlcs  and  Nalurc's 
masterpiece  of  gems-  there  arc 
more  ©cltah  Pcrles. 

g>ehah 

arc  within  Ihe  reach  of  ev- 
ery \vt)nKm  who  craves  their 
beauty  to  add  charm  to  her 
person. 

C/ffered  in  many  beautiful 
necklaces  to  sell  up  to  ^500. 

L.  Heller  £^  Son  Inc 

PARIS     -i     -t-^  t,  NEW  YORK 
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CJeaan 


The  Franklin  Sedan  averages  longer  day's  runs  than  any 
other  car  because  it  is  light  and  flexible,  and  can  maintain 
a  rapid  pace  more  steadily  over  all  roads. 
It  also  averages  a  bigger  year's  mileage  because  it  alone 
can  be  used  unrestrictedly  the  year  round. 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
12^00  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50%  slower  yearly  depreciation, 

iNational  Averages) 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 

Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 


CURTIC 


^dl  Turkey 

—and  ^al  Chicken! 

— not  spiced  too  much— just  salted  a  bit 
and  cooked  to  tender  perfection,  carefiiUy 
boned  and  packed,  in  a  spotless,  sunshiny 
kitchen  factory. 

Marmalade  made  of  oranges  from  Spain, 
and  pure  cane  sugar. 

This  same  care  in  selection  and  cleanliness 
in  preparation  is  exercised  in  the  production 
of  every  Blue  Label  Food. 
Soups,  Chili  Sauce,  Ketchup,  Canned 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Boned  Turkey  and 
Chicken,  Jams,  Jellies  and  Presetves.  These 
wholesome  Blue  Label  Foods  are  always 
ready  for  your  instant  use. 
From  soup  to  sweets  you  can  serve  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  meal  of  Blue  Label  Foods. 

IVrJe  for  our  booklet,  "Pictorial  Hiaory  of 
Hospitality. "  It  contaim  many  good  menut 
and  recipes.  We  shall  he  pleased  to  smj 
it  if  you  will  mention  your  grocer's  name. 


HERS  CO. 


ROCHESTER.  N.Y.       ^       , 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


Screen  Door  Music 

Slaml  Bang!  Every  time  your  screen  door  slams 
it  leaves  its  imprint  on  your  nervous  system.  Slam ! 
Bang!     All  summer  long.     Day  in,  day  out. 

Don't  go  through  this  experience  this  summer.  Treat 
your  nerves  right  Put  a  Sargent  Noiseless  Screen 
Door  Closer  on  your  doors  and  enjoy  the  quiet  and 
calm  of  the  drowsy  summer  evening. 

Doors  equipped  with  Sargent  Noiseless  Screen  Door 
Closers  shut  quickly,  gently  and  quietly,  without  re- 
bound, which  means  longer  life  to  doors,  locks  and 
hinges,  more  order  and  dignity  in  the  home. 

Sargent  Screen  Door  Closers  are  easily  attached.  They 
are  sturdy  and  dependable,  like  all  Sargent  Products. 

If  not  at  your  hardware  store,  write,  us  for  c/e- 
scriptive  folder  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

34  Water  StrMt,  New  HaTeot  Coon. 


ARGENT 


Co-Operation  Based  on  Long  Practical  Experience 


Cran*  rraowrcws 

A66    M*0- 

C«.r  Iron  Fmducing  fi«M  SI- 

t«w.  tnighing  17 

SCO  pound* 

BOSTON 

SAVANNAH 

SPRINGFIELD 

ATLANTA 

bRlDOEPORT 

KNOXVILLE 

NtW  YORK 

BIRMINGHAM 

bROOKUYN 

MEMPHIS 

PHILADELPHIA 

LITTLE  ROCK 

NEWARK 

MUSKOOfiE 

CAMDEN 

TULSA 

BALTIMORE 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

WASHINGTON 

WICHITA 

ALBANY 

ST.  LOUIS 

SYRACUSE 

KANSAS  CITY 

BUFFALO 

TERRE  HAUTE 

ROCHESTM 

CINCINNATI 

Crane  Service  places  within  your  reach,  through  fifty^seven  branches  and  show- 
rooms,  the  most  advanced  ideas  on  headng  and  plumbing  systems  for  buildings 
of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  ~  ideas  which  are  easily  applied  with  Crane  equip- 
ment  obtained  through  the  plumbing  and  heating  trade. 

Crane  Showrooms  enable  you  to  choose  discriminatingly,  with  precise  regard 
for  individual  requirements  and  ustes,  and  to  benefit  by  the  sixty^dve  years  of 
progressive  effort  which  the  Crane  Co.  has  devoted  to  the  furnishing  of  heat- 
ing, plumbing  and  kindred  equipment. 

Wm  are  manufaeturmrt  of  valv,  fittingt  and  Mimam  Bpeeiai- 
ti€M,  and  dhtributor*  of  pipe,  heating  and  plumbing  materials 


THMKB  IS  A  NEARBY  CRANE  BRANCH  TO  GIVE  YOU  CRANE  SERVICE  INDIAN AK>LIS 

DBmon- 


CRANE  CO. 

836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VAiyES-PIPE  FITTINGS -SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS 

a  WBIT  44»  ST-  AID  22  WEST  «■  ST..  MtW  VORK  CITT 
TO  WHKM  TNC  PVStlC  IS  COROUUV  IHVITtO 

HMKMS:  nrrvsiva  uamss  ants  •  worm  cnica«o.  sRioecroRT 


GRAND  RAPIOt 
DAVBNPOrr 


OltAHA 
SIOUX  CtTT 
ST.  PAUL 
MmNBAPOLIS 
OOLUni  - 

rAROO  WA*  _ 

LM  ANOBLSS 


The  Daily  Bath  as  Essential 
as  Fresh  Air   


A  Buih-ln  Kenney  Sftomer  iUft 
•boet).  You  em  iruUlt  notkint 
htUtr  Omi  Ikt 

Congress  Model 

Six  shower  heads  break  up  the 
rolume  of  water  into  fine  needle - 
like  streams,  directing  it  more 
evenly  over  the  body. 

The  Gmfress  model  is  furnished 
either  (or  concealed  supplies  used 
with  built-in  bathtubs  or  for  instal- 
lation in  regular  shower  stalls. 

Heavy  brass  construction — 
nickel  plated  or  non-checking  porce- 
loid  white  finish,  six  open  face 
shower  heads,  make  the  Congress 
model  the  ideal  body  needle  shower 
wherever  modem  and  practical 
bathing  facilities  may  be  required. 
Price  $35.00  to  $42.50 


Enjoy  this  delight  at  home.  A  bracing  shower 
—  always  ready  —  no  waiting  for  the  tub  to 
fill.  In  dean,  running  water.  Any  tempera- 
ture. Takes  but  two  or  three  minutes.  A$ 
necessary  to  health  and  appearance  -  as  fresh 
air  —  and  so  enlivening  ! 
In  a  sense  you  breathe  through  your  skin.  The 
Jatly  shower  keeps  the  pores  open — tones  up 
the  whole  system.  Not  only  cooling,  health- 
ful, and  refreshing  -  it  starts  the  day  right. 
No  unsanitary  curtain  —  none  needed.  And 
no  wetting  of  hair!  The  modem  way  to  bathe 
—  practical,  convenient  and  a  real  necessity. 
Your  plumber  or  house  furnishing  dealer  will 
supply  you.  If  they  can't,  write  us  and  we 
will  see  that  your  order  is  filled  promptly! 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Portable  shower 
shown  in  center  sells  at  $10.00 
The  interesting  booklet.  "Fun  and  Health  in 
Running  Water'*  sent  free  upon  request. 
Write  today. 


DemanJ  CompeiliJ  the  Detiin  e/ 
Utis  truly  sumptuMU  model  (.rtgM 
ahoct)  for  permmnenl  intlmlloiion. 

DeLuxe  Model 

Of  heavy  brass  construction,  nickel 
plated,  or  non-checking  porcdoid 
white  finish,  ground  valves.  3-tnch 
shower  heads  and  white  china 
trimmings.  For  homes  as  well  as 
club  and  hotel  xise. 

The  center  pipe  shown  supplies 
the  water  direct  to  the  tub  entirely 
independent  of  the  shower.  A  white 
china  lever  handle  directs  the  flow 
of  water  either  into  tub  or  through 
the  shower.  The  DeLuxe  oooserves 
space  in  the  bathroom;  it  is  inex- 
pensive to  install:  its  upkeep  coet 
unit    $35.00 to $42J0. 


^WT^     Bathe  Daily  v^rith  a,  ^H^ 

Kenney  Shower 

^^    No  Ctwiada  ^N6  Splash 
*X|  tHE  CURTAINLESS  SHOWER  CO.,  507  Fifth  Ave.  (Dept  AM6)  New  York  /^ 

4^\  Factory:  WatervilU,  Conn.  JJIff 
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Breezes  as  cool  a^i 
moimtam  air  in  your  honi 

We  are  now  approaching  the  days  whei; 
will  begin  to  feel  summer^s  real  heat 

Put  a  Dajrton  Durable  Fan  in  everj'  rooi 

the  house — as  well  as  youi*  office — and  in. 
diately  you  will  realize  what  you  have  t 
missing  all  these  years. 

See  your  Electrical  Dealer  today  and  It  I 
more  about 

Dasrton  Durable  Fans 

Electric  Fans  should  be  used  all  year  round.  Sei.  I 
circulars  describing  the  function  of  fans  in  \^ 
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e  First  impression 

of  a  home  i«i  ifatiKfed,4t.thc.rrom  door,  where  the  hajrmonjrjnTornTaM ToJt 

the  taste  dispbyL-d  in  design  and  fumTshing*  tell  of  the  kind  of  people  who  \rvc\ 
""wtrhm,    .Cuibin  hardware,  by  its  beautiful  finish  and  artistic  fitrww,  can  do  much 
to  make  this  imprrssiori  a  favorable  one.      It  conveys  the  idea  of  quality,  reli- 
ability and  suitability  atid  has  the  charm  of  refinement,     T     '  -t.,  ■ 
your  entrance  the  fihishinc- touch  that  makes  it  attracti%'c, 

fFrtte  us  to-day  for  ''  Thi  Hardware  fhi> 

P.    &    F.    CORBIN 

Th^  Anifruatt   f/antwarf  Corporation   Successor 

NEW  BRITAIN,     CONNECTICUT 


WW    YORK 


PHII.Ar>KI.PHIA 
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IBIS  BORDER  IS  A  SKETCH  "FROM  LIFE*'  OF  A  FINE  BZAIIFU  OF  GABVINO  IN  AHERICAN  WALHDT, 

mmr 

'The  Cabinet-wood  of  the  Elect" 

Little  Doors  That  Open 

{without  sticking)  after  centuries  of  use. 

There  are  little  doors— and  hidden  drawers — that 
were  fabricated  200,  300,  400  or  more  years  ago. 

Some  of  them  are  supposed  to  open  at  the  light 
touch  of  a  delicate  finger  (with  rare  jewels  on  it). 

Some  of  them  may  stick  ( Oh,  heavens ! ).  BUT — 
some  of  them  are  of  WALNUT. 

The  Walnut  ones  don't  stick,  nor  jam. 

Everybody  is  glad  to  know  that  cabinet-work  of  that 
supreme  hardwood  is  still  being  made — by  artisans  who 
are  indeed  artists.  Would  you  believe  it?    It  is  true! 

Ask  your  furnicuie  dealer — if  you  hope  (as  of  course 
you  do)  that  the  furniture  you  buy  today  shall  become 
the  treasured  heirlooms  of  your  great-grandchildren, 

**  Walnut  is  walnut'* — there's  no  getting  away  from  that. 

The  American  Walnut  Brochure,  de  luxe,  is  ready.   May 
we  have  your  written  application  ?     (Promptly  answered. ) 

American  Walnut  Manufacturers*  Association 
Rcxjm  1003,  616  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 
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The  One  Dear  Spot 


17  ACH  home  has  one  dear  spot  to  which 
^  it  seems  attuned.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
fireplace  in  the  living  room.  Often  with 
us  Americans  it  is  the  piano  comer. 

What  is  more  full  of  the  home  spirit 
than  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  singing 
around  the  piano  ?  What  picture  lingers 
longer  in  the  memory  than  that  of  a  dim- 
lit  room  with  mother  playing  softly? 

Our  affections  gather  and  grow  around 
the  piano  not  only  because  of  the  music 
it  gives  us,  but  because  it  is  sturdily  built 
and  perfectly  finished  and  retains  its 
strength  and  beauty  from  one  generation 
to  the  next.  Automobiles  grow  shabby. 
Furniture  is  banished  to  the  garret.  The 
good  piano  seems  never  to  grow  old,  or 


rather  it  grows  old  gracefully  like  a 
beautiful  woman. 

The  makers  of  the  finest  pianos,  many 
of  them,  have  been  building  pianos  for 
generations.  They  have  used  the  same 
materials  sometimes  for  generations.  It  is 
thus  that  Murphy  Varnish  has  been  the 
chosen  varnish  with  the  makers  of  the 
finest  pianos  in  the  world. 

So  we  make  fine  varnishes  for  every 
use  where  the  best  is  desired  and  will  help 
to  make  a  perfect  whole. 

When  you  build  your  new  home,  ask  the 
architect  to  specify  Murphy  Varnish.  Why 
not  have  the  finish  as  perfect  as  that  of 
your  piano?  All  the  little  details  count,  all 
the  little  touches  of  elegance  and  beauty 
and  cheeriness,  in  making  the  real  home* 


Murphy  Varnish  Company 


NEWARK 


CHICAGO 


The  Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canadian  Associate 
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WEURKOHI-ttjlHAVEL.D|PARTO 

Century      Harper's      Review  of  Reviewi      Scnbners     Worid'iWofk     and     The  Canadian  Magttmt. 
For  Bpace  >nd  r«te»  write  Where-to-go  Burwq>  S  Be»c<m  St^ 
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CANADA 


NovaScotia 

ome  This  Summer 

o  the  Land  of  Evangeline 

qaaiot,  heaailful  Arjtdia.  The  ocean ,  beau- 
ul  harbori,  winding  rWerp,  picttiresqu* 
lagei.  com  forte  We  hotel*,  hogpttable  fariii' 
uaea.  Sop«rTi»ed  camps  f(»r  both  boys  and 
U,  Wond«rfu1  Fishing,  Bathing.  Sailing- 
no«loK.  Oolf ,  Tennis.  Moderate  pricox 
lay  from  New  York. 

OYERJSIGHT  FROM  BOSTON 
"  VamiOHth  tine"  wtcaiiicn.  connect  wHli 

DOMINION    ATLANTIC 
RAILWAY 

llfl  WaahlBffton  8lrM>t.  Bmtoii  -  »  •  Maaa. 

Wnt4S  lor  partiriiljirs  on  Toor  So.  lOS-W 

*.  V.  PARKKll.  «PBiT«l  Pa»iMii»r  A  (mil 

Hallfki,Nova8«otla 

DKiUY 
^*OVA  SCOTIA 

jtnforteble  bot«\  and  !<«  cabins  $nu(it)jle<l 
I  beautiful  ^ove  overlook i nit  pictureM|UP 
igby  Baein.  Oolf,  Tennit^  FishiiiK.  Bathing. 
oatinK.  Motor  launchea.  Autoiiiobllinf?,  Kid- 
ilf.  Reaaonable  rates,  sph>ndid  arcoiDmoda- 
on».  Under  nianaKeiiRnit 

DOSIiriOS  ATLAKTIC   RAILWAY 
Write/or  booklet 
Hotol  Mapager  "The  Pi  a  en."  IHKby.  \.  ^. 

[iniimitiininiiintiimiminimimtmumniitfiiiiitii 


CANADA 


CANADA 


[HE  PINES 


^Lofce  IVindermere '  Camn 


"^  The  new  rustic  cabin  summer  resort  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies, 
*^  on  the  sandy  beaches  of  Lake  Windermere,  the  loveliest  warm  water 
mountain  lake  in  British  Columbia. 

See  Beautiful  Banff 
and  Lovely  Lake  Loube  enroute 

Rait  tickets  to  Lake  Windermere  from  middle  western  and  eastern 
points  allow  stopovers  at  both  these  places.  Then  enjoy  bathing 
boating,  riding  on  mountain  ponies  to  great  canyons  and  glaciers, 
golf,  automobiling,  fishing,  and  big  game  hunting  in  season.  Camp 
opens  July  Jst.  Everything  new.  Community  hall  for  dancing  and 
social  recreation.  American  plan  rntcs  $'.50  per  day  with  50c  reduc- 
tion for  those  who  stay  a  week  or  more.  Children  under  11  half-price. 
Apply  tolnvermere  Hotel  Co..  Lake  Windermere,  British  Columbia, 
or  any  passenger  office  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
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iHiiiniiiiiiiiiiimiiiin!! 

Have  you  considered 
Quaint ^  Cunou*  and  i'nri raited 


QUEBEC 


and  the  celebrated 

,ower  St.  Lawrence   River  Retortt 

for  your  vacation  this  year? 

If  interested,  writ* 

QUEBEC  CENTRAL 

^     RAILWAY 

for  inforuiation 

Only  on«  night  front  New  York  and  B..»uin 
(i.  D.  Wad«wortk,  GvDfral  P»»n*«(r*r  Af^at    | 

Sheri»rM.k.?.  ^^"«'                               | 
i»iniMiiiiiiiiiiiiii»i>iuiiuiimu»ii[iiuuniiii]iiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimnninnnj 


ON  THE   FAMOUS    MlsKuKA    I  AKLS 

ODERMERE  HOUSE  h 

riadcmcra  MaskoU  Canada  '- 

lodern  improvements.  Best  of  everything. 
Uichantlng  iteanier  trips  throufh  nilver  lakes 
»e«tudde<l  with  himdreda  of  wooded  island 
ems.  All  water  iporta.  Hay  fetcr  anknowD, 
■JAf  p  Lawn  Bowling.  Tenni*  on  concrete. 
IvLT    D»nciDg.     Write  (or  ilhii*.  literature. 


Highlands 
of  Ontario" 

Hay  fever  anknown.  One  thousand  to  two 
thousand  feet  abt'vo  the  tea.  Modern  hotels 
m  Algonquin  Park,  Mtiskoka  Lakes.  Oeor- 
gian  Bay.  Ukeof  Bay*.  Kawarth*  Lakes  and 
Timagami.  Fishing,  boating,  bathing,  golf, 
etc.     Write   for  free  illustrated  literatare. 

C.  0.  Orttenburger.  Desk  "A" 

907  Merchants  Loan  &  Tfuit 

Building,  Chicago.  UL 

A.  B.  Chown.  Pcsk  "A" 

1270  BroiMlway 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


CANALS 


"6" 


i^inn 


.  JST  completed.  Accommo-1 
J  dates 600.  Oha  1200  acre 
wooded  island  tn  the  Laka  of 
BaT>*  **Hi«hlandt  of  Onurio.*' 
Uoczcellfd  boating,  bathing, 
fishing,  dandAg,  golf.  Hay 
fever  uakn<»wt^.  145  mUe* 
north  of  Toroikto,  Write  for 
£f«c  literature. 

G.  ORTTENBURGER.  perft;W* 
r  M'ehMrta  Loan  &  Tniat  BIdE  .  ChJ**—  i 
A.  B.  CHOWN,   Doek  "W" 
^   feo8»iSi».NV»york.N.Y.   ^ 

test  SwranearlWtdiiiCppwda 


Botttm.  Mas*. 
Chicago.  UL 
Detroit.  Mich. 
Duluth.  Minn. 
MinneapoliB.  Mina. 
New  York.  N.  T. 
Pittsburg.  Pa- 
st, l/juis.  Mo. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 


294  Waatiinctoa  Steii 

M  W   kOMmm  S^mk 

htJ  lUJ«alie  BaiMla* 

434  W.  Sflpwtor  f^  ^ 

Sll  NicoUat  Ai 

&10  Woolwork  Bai , 

3t4  Park  Baildtaf 
SIT  Piero*  BuiMlv 
Cor.  4th  a  Jackson  ""- 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS 

TORONTO    OWTARIO 


The  W^ftlfeer  Honiie,  f^T^**^/!^ 

Adjoining  Union  .Station  In  heart  of  tnai- 
ncss  district.  1  block  from  S.  S.  wharvea. 
Am.  or  Eur.  plan.  Special  attentkm  te 
Ladles*  Children  traveling  alone.  BookJet- 
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dbyGoogk 


Writ*  to  our  advvrtitvrt  And  r«f«r  to  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU,  8  Boacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.   Ask  us  for  traval  advico.    Ertcloao  postage 
1907  Wh«r«-to-fo  BnrMia  forms  for  July  ckwo  Jane  1st  at  noon.  1920 


New     ^ 
Vacations 


Address 

Oeoeral  Passonger  Department 
Nov  Tsriu  Nov  Brnwrn  it  Hanhri  R.  L 

New  HaTen,  Conn. 


Seashore,  Mountains,  Woods,  Lakes,  Islands 

Youth,  sunshine,  sports,  historic  associations 
Joyous  Summer  Playgrounds 

Famous  hotels,  delightful  smaller  places,  woodsy  camps 
Write  for  free  booklets  on  White  Mountains,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  Lakes  and  Woods,  Berkshire  Hills, 
Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  Narragansett  Bay, 
Casco  Bay,  Penobscot  Bay,  Mt.  Desert,  Bar  Harbor  and  the 
ocean  coast  of  five  states. 
Now  Tsriu  Now  HsvM  ft  Hsrtlsf^  R.  R.-Bsilm  ft  HsiM  R.  L-Msfas  C«lnl  L  R. 


MIOHIOAN 


BAY  VIEW  HOUSE  SS&^.LTiJ'ni^ 

boating,  bathing,  flsblng.  Good  beds,  good 
meals,  good  roadi,  gaiwe.  No  hay  fever. 
Beaatlfal  oatiook  over  Little  Traverse  Bay 
»*th  season  opens  June  10.  Wjite  for  rates. 


7SB    UI«IBrOTOir,    LES   CHENCAUX 

ISLAITDS.  MICH.  Fine  location  ft  Uble.  DustiMt 
^n»-lad«n  air.  Nohay  f«v*r.  FUhlnf.  All  water 
•porta.      Write   to   R.    8.   Melchert    for    booklet. 


Michigan's  most  delightful  summer  resort. 
Bcmtinff,  bathing,  nshiiig,  dancing.  Booklet 
Write  Wm.  K.  Mclntyre,  Grass  Lake,  Mich. 


'  1000  Islands,"  N,  Y. 


1000  ISLANDS 

Nsturs's  Playground 
An  idfal  loeality  In  which  to  >pend  ytmr 
■ammer.  Oool  breeaee.  pare  water,  bracinf 
air.  Piihlng.  boating,  golf,  tennis,  dancins 
and  other  amaeemente.  Dellchtfol  excur- 
lione,  picnics,  and  shore  dinners.  Excellent 
hotel,  ooitafe,  and  sarage  accommodation. 
Vbr  Information  address 

^*-^  AleMnJflaBay,N.Y.v?^ 


Hotel  Wettminster,  ;7'ih?!,&~S 

lands/'  finest  location  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Boating.  Bathing,  Fishing,  Oolf,  Tennis, 
Baseball.  Send  for  Booklet  Address  H.  f! 
Inglehart,   Alexandria    Bay,    New  York. 


ADIRONDACK  IWT8.  N.  Y. 


OHAWK  ^^  Lake.  Capacity  125.  Lat- 

^^^         est  equipment,  electricity. 

AVottagei  running  water  every  room, 

Oarage.   C.  M.  Longstoff,  Old  Forge.  N.Y. 


M 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW  COTTAGES 

" Adirondack!."  On  the  shore  of  the  beautifal 
Poarth  Lake  where  nature  is  sopreme.  Homelike. 
Established  reputation.  Superior  excellence  of 
table.    Booklet.     C.  0.  PETRIF.    Old  Forf*.  7f.  Y. 


MAINE 


BARQUE  BEACH  INN 

Mt.  Desert  eeenary.    Oomfortab 
at  ocean 'sedge.    PriTate  beach 


BA88  HARBOR, 
BIBSAED,    BE. 

Comfortable  Inn  among  pines 
Oool  sea  brectes. 


LAKE  PARLIN  HOUSE  AND  CAMPS 

invite  yon  to  en]oy  the  frandeet  of  Taeations. 
1.600  ft.  aboreiaa  level.  Best  trout  flihtng.  Oaraga. 
H.  P.  McKenney.  Prop.,   Jackman.  Me.    Booklet. 


YBo&liLWi.^UKtS 

la  tlM  famous  Eangeley  region.  Hot.  SOOO  feet. 
On  high  foreet  land  on  9  mile  lake.  Private 
cabins  I  open  fireplaoe  and  bath.  Trout  and 
salmon    jUhing.     Qolf   near.     Oarage.      Booklet. 


n'.lT' HOTEL  MITCHELLS::.,^:;? 

Combines  Country  A  Seashore.  Beach  two 
hundred  ft.  away.  Fishing.  Tennis.  Booklet. 


MoantiUiiTlew  Hotel  A  CotfAses 

In  the  forest  on  lake  shore  of  the  famous  Baageley 
region.  Bathing.  Boating.  Salmon  and  troat 
fishing,  both  trolling  and  fly-ca»1ing.  Beatof  ererr- 
thing.     Write  for  booklet  to   Bemlainvlew,  Ha. 


OCEAN  HOUSE.  YORK  BEACH.  ME. 

Leading  hotel,  directly  on  beach.  Private  baths. 
Running  water  in  rooms.  Golf,  tennis,  bathing. 
Ashing,  orchestra.     State  roads.     Booklet 

■JASSACHUSETte 


Gone  to  PA17I«  SMITH'S   HOTfil. 

1b  tlia  Adirondacks.  Capacity  500.  All  rooms  with 
bath.  Am.  ft  Bur.  service.  Camps  along  St.  Regis 
Lakaa.  OOLP.  Dancing.  Bathing.  Boating.  Finh- 
tag.  Write  M.  P.  Whelan.  Mgr..  Paul  Smith's.  N.T. 


HORNELLN.  Y. 


or  in  need  of  complete  rest 
or  recreation  inveftigate 


ffntN  ILL  i»tfnb«i  i^anttarfnm. 

IfflnitU.  If.  V.  Everything  at  command  to  restore 
health.  Physical  and  hydrotherapeutic  treatments. 
Baaottfnl  sorronndlngs,  golf.  etc. 


Moderate  rates. 


MAYFLOWER  INN 

AND  COTTAGES^ 

__  Completed  1917.  The  most 
^  modem  and  beautifully  ap- 
"  pointed  resort  hotel  In  wew 
Enfflaud.  Located  on  Maoo> 
met  Pohit,  adjacent  to  historic  hlvm- 
outh.  Ideal  for  Cape  Cod  mutorftits. 
Oolf  unexcelled.  Write  for  booklet 
Oeoiye  R.  Sanford,  Manager,  P.  o. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  PITY 


HOTEL  EARLE  ^H^'^^^'i^ 

Those  ieeklng  an  American  plan  hotel 
will  find  The  Eorle  the  most  homelike 


a 


In  the  city.    Centially  located.   Our  free 
automobile    bus    meets    all  steamships. 

KyPTT  MAH AOEMMITT,  8.  K.  HiLL,  Mgr. 


TOURS 


€ttRop€iiN  Tours 

JAPAN  •  CHINA-  ROUND  THB^VORLD 

BCflfirrnS  •TIMVCL-  BURC#1  u 

MS  nrm  avi nuc.  niw  tour      rti  vaMocastir  %m6 


EUROPE  is  OPEN       ^  AND  UP 

Cathedrals,  Galleries,  Lakes,  Mountains. 
Exceptional  arrangements  for  Paris  an<i 
the  battlenelds.  Small  parties  with  experi- 
enced leaders.  Sail  Mar,  June,  and  July. 
THE  TEMPLE  TOUES 

SOBOTLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON  11.  MASS. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ll'^^l^ 

Sail  in  Jane.  Chnrches.  Galleries,  Alpine  Summita. 

Italian  Hill  Towns.  Superb  roates,  splendid  leader*. 

AH,  Hnato,  LltenOwe,  HlstOTy,  VrcMh 

1022  UTTLE  BUILOITfO,  BOSTON  11.  MASS. 


Trip  to  Europe  FOR  BOYS 

ManjMrer:  Matthleu  Jetteur,  M.A.,  Ashe- 
vlUe  School,  AshevlUe.  N.  C.  Directors: 
Jack  Reardon,  B.A.,  Taft  School ;  Theo. 
dore  Johnson,  M.A.,  of  Bingham  School: 
8.  E.  Culrer,  M.A.,  of  Hotchklss  School. 
Announcement  on  request  to  Mr.  Jetteur 


PAdCCOASTTODRS 


HOTEL  PURriMt 

39OCaiiDD0nwfalthA?e,Bostoii  \ 
!;.TheDl5tinclive  Boalon  I 
^ House,  called  hy  qlobe  } 
trotters  one  of  the  most  homelike  k 
and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world.  | 
Modest  rates.  Our  booklet  has  quide 
.tftJblstotjiff  &>stoiLand  vicinity^ 
3end  to  me  for  it     AP  Coslella  Mgr. 


INCLUDING 

AlASKil.CAHADIAN  ROCKIES 

Under  personal  escort  June.  July  and  Au- 
Rust.  96  paffe  Illustrated  booklet  No.  6  with 
complete   itineraries  mailed  on  request. 

COLPTTTS-BEEKMAN  CO. 

838  Washington  8t.,  Boston  9,  Mass. 


COPERICH  ONT. 


"Have  you  arranired  for    your  Summer  Outing t 

If  9>i.  do  n'4 
until   yon  write  to   HOTEL.  SUHSET, 

OnUrio's  Popular   Summer    Retort   at   O-Kl^nrh. 
OnUrio.   for  a  booklet."    Charles  C.   Loc.    Prop. 
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EUROPE 

JAPAN- 
CHINA 


American  Express  Tours 


Conducted   Tours  Sailing  June  5,  19.  26;  July  3,  17, 
and  later  dates,  to  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe. 

From  San  Francisco  June  26,  visiting  Japan*  Korea, 
North  China  and  Manchuria. 


AROUND  Six  Tours  Sailing  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec.,  visiting 

THK  WORLD    the  principal  Cities  of  the  World. 


ALASKA 
SAGUENAY 


Including— Inside    Passage.    Lake   Atlin,   White   Pass, 
the  Yukon  to  Dawson,  June  26,  July  17,  24. 

Five  Summer  Cruises — Down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Saguenay.  Write  for  details. 

Tours   of  the   ** Incomparable   Circle'*   from   June   to 
September.  Write  for  dates. 

TRAVELERS  CHEQUES:  AmcFicsn  Express  Travmtmra  Che^uva 
ifisued  tn  Pounds,  French  Francs  or  Dollara  offer  the  mo9t 
valuable  method  of  carrying  Travel  Funds. 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL     DEPARTMENT 

65  Broadway  New  York 


10    Tours    of    Luxury  ^^ 
ROUND   THE  WORLD  ^\ 

Brilliant  scries  of  tours,  visiting  all  the  usual 
and  many  unusual  places.  Small  groups 
under  escort  with  the  character  and  appear- 
ance of  private  parties.  .5,^2  to  9^  months. 
Departures  August  to  January. 

EUROPE 

'Small  parties  sailing   cvcr>^  week  in  June, 
July  and  August. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Departures  October  to   February. 

JAPAN-CHINA 

Frequent  departures  at  the  best  seasons. 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS  AFRICA 

Departures  September  to  March. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Tours  cver\'  week  during  the  summer,  in- 
cluding Alaska  and  National  Parks. 

Sr n d  fo r  Booklet  Des Ired 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Beacon  &  Park 
Streets,  Boston  4  (or  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles). 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


Trainsicj 


.i 


Seasick  ? 

B«   guided   by  the  experience 

oi  thousands  of  travelers  the 

world  over  and  use 

MOTHERSILUS 

SEASICK  REMEDY 

It  prevents  and  relieves  nausea. 
^y  Officially  adopted  by  Steamship 
Companies  on  both  (resh  and  salt 
water.  Contains  no  cocaine,  mor- 
phine, opium,  chloral,  coal  tar  pro' 
ducts  or  their  derivatives,  nor  other 
habit  (orming  drugs. 

Sold  by  leading  dnigidsts  —  60c 
nnd  11.20  on  guarantee  of  salUfac- 
tion  or  money  refunded. 


I 
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Wherever  You  Travel  This  Summer  Carry 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 

In  Europe  cany  the  new  Sterling  and  French  Franc  Travelers  Cheques.      ^ 
For  the  protection  of  travelers  in  Europe  against  imscrupulous  money       | 
changers  and  fluctuating  exchange  rates,  the  American  Express  Company      ^ 
has  devised  and  issued  Sterling  and  French  Franc  Travelers  Cheques  whi^ 
can  be  cashed  in  Great  Britain  and  France  at  face  value  less  a  nominal 
stamp  tax. 

Sterling  Cheques  are  issued  in  five  and  ten  Pound  amounts.  French  Piranc 
Cheques  are  issued  in  denominations  of  200  and  400  Francs. 

You  May  Purchase  These  Cheques 

At  banks  and  express  offices,  paying  for  them  in  Dollars  at  the  cur* 
rent  rate  of  exchange  plus  the  usual  commission,  and  thus  instire 
the  value  of  your  American  money  in  foreign  lands  before  you  start 
overseas.  Like  the  old  Dollar  Travelers  Cheques,  the  new  Sterling 
and  French  Franc  Cheques  are  self-identifying. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Alaska,  Central  and  South  AmericOf 

the  West  Indies  and  the  Orient  Carry  Ameriam 

Express  Dollar  Travelers  Cheques 

This  sky-blue  international  currency,  which  has  withstood  the  severe  test 
of  thirty  years,  is  readily  accepted  in  every  country  in  the  world.  For  con- 
venience and  absolute  safety  against  loss,  these  Cheques  are  superior  to 
any  other  form  of  travel  funds.  You  sign  these  Cheques  when  you  buy 
them  and  again  when  you  cash  them.  Identification  such  as  is  required  to 
cash  personal  checks  is  not  essential — ^your  signature  identifies  jrou*  Th^ 
cost  fifty  cents  for  each  one  hundred  dollars. 

For  Large  Amounts  Carry 

American  Express  Letters  of  Credit  not  as  a  substitute  for  Trav- 
elers Cheques,  but  rather  to  supplement  them.  American  Express 
Travelers  Letters  of  Credit  are  issued  to  travelers  who  wish  to  carry 
larger  sums  than  they  care  to  have  in  the  form  of  Travelers  Cheques. 

The  American  Express  Travel  Department 

With  branch  offices  and  connections  around  the  world,  can  take 
care  of  all  your  travel  requirements  to  any  part  of  the  world* 
Tours  and  Cruises  in  season. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


TRAVEL 

Gives  History  the  Breath  of  Life 

Facts  in  books  are  only  the  dry  bones  of  history;  travel  puts  flesh 
and  blood  on  them.  Seeing  the  famous  places,  strange  peoples, 
great  monuments  and  wonderful  scenery  of  the  world  puts  the  breath 
of  life  into  historical  knowledge. 

In  no  other  way  can  you  see  as  much  that  is  worth-while,  at  so  little 
expense,  as  when  traveling  under  the  guidance  of  Thos.  Cook  &  Son. 
Our  knowledge  cf  the  things  most  important  and  interesting,  and 
of  the  most  comfortable,  most  economical  ways  of  seeing  them  is  the 
result  of  79  years*  experience.  Let  us  help  you  plan  your  trip  so  that 
you  will  get  the  most  out  of  it.  Suggestions  and  estimates  without 
charge. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  New  York 


Boston 


Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Montreal         Toronto 


Los  Anf«le« 


Hudson  Kiver 

by  Day  Ugh  f 


FOR  cool,  satisfying  comfort 
go  by  Day  Line  steamers 
betweenNew  York  and  Albany. 
To  the  wonders  of  the  scenery 
is  added  the  luxury  of  the  world's 
most  palatial  river  steamers. 

Ideal  one-day  outings 

Service  daily  including  Sunday.  Ail 
through  rail  tickets  between  New  York 
and  Albany  accepted.  Ideal  Route  to 
Vacation  Resorts.  Send  for  time  table 
and  illustrated  literature. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Deibrosiea  St  Pier  New  York 
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ON  the  cliffs  of  old  French  Quebec,  on  the  site  where  the  Comte 
de  Frontenac  built  his  Chateau  St.  Louis  in  the  name  of  his 
King,  is  one  of  the  most  individual  and  beautiful  hotels  of  the 
world— the  CHATEAU  FRONTENAC.  Like  a  king's  castle, 
impressive,  dominating,  it  stands  dispensing  a  royal  hospitality,  a 
friendly  ease  and  welcome. 

Below  flows  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Laurentian  Mountains  stretch  to  the 
horizon.  An  old-world  atmosphere  surrounds  it  as  in  Normandy,  with  a 
glamour  of  history  and  romance.  Old  battlefields,  shrines,  and  places  of 
natural  beauty  are  nearby— St.  Anne  de  Beaupre.  the  Lourdes  of  America, 
Montmorency  Falls,  the  Plains  of  Abraham;  while,  beneath  its  windows, 
along  Dufferin  Terrace,  Quebec's  promenade,  passes  its  international  life. 

To  the  tourist,  CHATEAU  FRONTENAC  is  the  magnet  star  of 
the  north.  Fine  roads  through  most  interesting  country  lead  to 
Quebec  through  the  White  Mountains,  and  by  the  way  of  Albany. 
In  Spring  these  highways,  over  mountains,  through  forests,  by  lakes, 
are  a  glory  of  new  greens  and  blossoms.  There  are  always  compan- 
ionable, cosmopolitan  people  at  the  Frontenac — music,  dancing,  life 
and  color.  Its  cuisine  is  of  Paris,  London  and  New  York.  It  has 
the  perfect,  luxurious  appointments,  the  comforts  and  the  individual 
service  of  a  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel. 

Vhit  Canada  now.  Plan  to  stop  at  the  CHATEAU 
FRONTENAC.  You  will  atay  a  week— two— three. 
Spring  and  early  Summer  are  mild  and  enchant- 
in g^ the  ideal  aeatont  for  golf  and  motoring. 

For  fuil  pATticuIsrs  and  reservation,  addreaa 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  HOTELS 

1231  BroMlway.  New  York  140S.  CUrk  Su  ChicAgo 

or  Montreal.  Canada 


High  and  cool  in 

the  Berkshire  Hills 

on  main  line  of 

motor  travel 


June  13  to 
October  15 


GoKTBnnia, 

Saddle  Horsea, 

Concerts  and 

Dancing 

V 

Desirable  cottages 
with  hotel  service 

V 

Winter  Resort, 

Princess  Hotel, 

Bermuda 


HOTEL    ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  most  beautiful  summer  and  autumn  resort  in  America 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Managers 


GRANLIDEN  HOTEL,  Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Catering  to  a  Discriminating  Clientele 
Golf      Tennis       Boating      Canoeing      Bathing       Fishing      Motoring       Dancung 

^  Cottages  for  rent.      Booklet  sent  on  request. 

YORK  OFFICE:  ftotel  San  Rafael,  a5-69  West  45th  St.,  near  5th  Ave.,  J.  Thomas  Russell 
ALSO  HOTEL  RUSSELL,  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  ^J^^  bT^f^Oglc 


cang 
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LOOKING  BACK  upon  the  many  prett^^ 
J  little  gallantries  of  the  Old  South  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  the  tew  survivors  of  those  days  to 
realize  that  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
cherished  customs  has  returned,  that  of  bestow- 
ing Sweets  to  the  Sweet  at  commencement  time. 


/  M  m  m  m  m  m  /  m  //  /(^ 
THE    CANDY    OF  THE  SOUTH 

Atlanta 
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girl — did  she 
to  go  through 

ast  year? 


Jvirs.  Pierson  finds  out 


iE  holidays  were  over ;  Evelyn  must 
eturn  to  school. 

t's  not  as  if  she  were  unprotected,"  thought 
.  Pierson,  as  she  put  the  last  pretty  dress  in 
trunk,  "Stanley  Hall  is  one  of  the  best 
>ols  in  the  country.  Of  course  the  teachers 
excellent  care  of  the  girls,  and  yet," — 

wo  weeks  later  Stanley  Hall  had  a  fire, 
lyn  escaped  with  twenty  others  through 
ke'filled  hallways  at  three  in  the  morning. 

Why  did  that  happen?"  asked  Mrs.  Pier- 
sternly  of  her  husband. 

Defective  flue,  I  suppose,  or  something  of 
:  kind."  He  read  of  fires  every  day  in  the 
k— thank  God  his  daughter  was  alive  and 
urt ! 

Isn  t  there  anything  in  the  world  that  will 
:e  schools  safe,  Herbert?"  persistently 
lired  his  wife. 


■EINNELL 

Execative  Offices 


'■  No  ~oh,  yes,  Sprinklers.  The  law  requires 
them  in  many  factories  and  stores.  Wonderwhy 
a  school  like  Stanley  Hall  didn'^t  have  them  ?" 

"  Fm  going  to  find  out,"  came  the  answer. 

And  she  did.  She  inquired  so  much,  and 
got  her  friends  to  inquire  so  much,  that  a  few 
weeks  later  she  received  this  announcement 
from  the  school  authorities  : 

"  , will  be  modem  in  every  respect.    And 

it  will  be  further  protected  by  the  best  automatic 
sprinkler  system  we  can  obtain — the  Grinnell." 

So  Mrs.  Pierson  found  out  about  one  school. 
Do  you  know  about  the  school  your  sons  and 
daughters  are  attending?  Last  year  there  was 
an  enormous  number  of  bad  fires  in  prominent 
schools  and  colleges  all  over  the  country. 

Read--  ^^Fire  Trdgedies  and  Their  Remedy'* 
By  mailinflr  a  one-cent  postal  card  to  as  yoo  will  receive  mQcb  v»l* 
uable  information  ami  many  statistics  of  fire  conditions  in  our  ^rvat 
educational  institutions.  Is  your  school  listed  as  safe  or  unsafe > 
Write  us  today  for  your  copy  of  "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy". 
Addreaa,  GzinneU  Co.  Inc.,  287  W.  Exchaage  St..  Providence.  R.  I. 


COMPANY 

Providence,  B,  I, 


Complete   Engineering  and  Construction  Service  on  Automatic  Sprinklers. 
Industrial  Piping,  Heating  and  Power  Equipments.      Fittings,  Pipe,  Valves. 

L  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM- When  the  fire  9tarl»^^im^&Qmi^(^ 


fam  s^LocRS 

As  Americans  wc  arc  proud  of  our  native  genius,  our  inborn  ability  to  improve  upon  invention  and  prog- 
ress. Waltham  Clocks  portray  the  clockmaker^s  art  in  a  degree  unknown  to  the  old  craftsmen  of  Europe. 
The  beautiful  Willard  Clocks  (an  example  of  which  is  illustrated)  are  pure  (volonial  designs  and  their  grace- 
ful lines  provide  a  distinctive  home  furnishing  of  beauty  and  utility,  ^^'altham  Mantel  Clocks  (also  illus- 
trated) are  made  in  many  exquisite  models.     What  gifts  arc  more  useful  or  charming?    At  all  the  fine  stores. 

fVrite  for  Campktc  Chnk  Catalog  to  IV ah  ham   If  ate  h   0)mpar.w   If 'alt  ham  ^  Mass. 


WALTH  AM-'-Googie 


Tl-     rC/"-_/J».     TMJ-.^.L     /!_. 


CHALMERS 

WITH  HOT  SPOT  AND  RAM'S  HORN.' 


jrrlTH  its  blue  body,  black  mud 
Vr  guards  and  wire  wheels  this 
Chalmers  Is  one  of  the  smartest  models  in 
sport  cars  ever  turned  out.  Equipped  with  the 
Hot  Spot  and  Ram's -horn  it  is,  in  opera -^ 
tion,  an  automobile  of  the  highest  efficiency. 


CHALMERS   MOTOR    CAR    CO.,    DETROIT. 

MICHIGAN 

CHALMERS  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA.  LTD.. 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 


Forty  million  tires  for  1920 
What  kind  of  tires  are  iney 


'¥  the  average  motor- 
^  ist  could  spend  an 
our  or  two  in  a  vul- 
iniztng  shop  —  watch 
le  tires  coming  in  for 
;pair  with  idl  their 
eaknesffes  showings 
Ik  to  the  shop  manager 
vay  firom  the  cheers  of 
le  tire  salesmen — 
He  would  see  what 
imes  of  thinking  too 
uch  in  tenns  of  "con- 
^ssions''  and  **allow- 

icea.** 

«     •     • 

Concessions  and  allow* 
ices  are  what  the  irre« 
oiisible  tire  dealer  lives 
u 

He  finds  it  easier  to  con- 
cice  a  man  that  he  will 
ake  good  on  a  tire  if  it 
es  bad  than  to  convince 
m  that  it  won't  go  bad* 


Here  is  a  car  that  hm  run  too  ciose 
to  the  curb.  Rubbing  up  against  curbs 
wiii  grind  the  rubber  cff  th^  side  of 
a  tirtt  finally  exposing  the  fabric  to 
the  action  of  sand  and  water, 

A  great  many  tires  would  last  longer 
if  their  owners  were  only  a  little  more 
careful  not  to  scrape  against  curbs  in 
stopping  and  starting. 


What  practical  motor* 
ists  are  looking  for  today 
is  good  tires — not  tires 
that  may  have  to  be  made 
good* 

And  they  are  going 
more  and  more  to  the 
dealer  whose  business  is 
based  on  quality  instead  of 

on  chance* 

•     •     • 

The  United  States  Rub* 
her  Company  stands  back 
of  that  kind  of  a  dealer 
with  all  the  tremendous 
resources  at  its  command* 

It  has  staked  a  larger  in* 
vestment  on  quality  than 


any  other  rubber  organ- 
ization. Its  first  thought 
has  always  been  of  the  tire 
user — putting  his  problem 
before  the  problem  of 
markets. 

Every  important  ad- 
vance in  tire  manufticture 
has  come  from  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company 
— the>ir5/  straight-side  2lvl- 
tomobile  tire,  the  first 
Pneumatic  truck  tire,  the 
grainless  ru^^^  solid  truck 
tire,  for  instance* 

The  U.  S.  guarantee  is  for 
the  life  of  the  tire,  and  not  for 
a  limited  mileage. 

Nearly  every  man  payt  for 
U.  S.  tire  quality,  but  he  doesn't 
always  get  it. 

If  he  did  the  country  wouldn't 
needforty  million  tires  this  year. 


U  n  it e  d  State  s  Ti  re  s 

United  States  ^  Rubber  Company 


faeiariei 


The  9lde»t  andlargnt 
Rubber  OrgamiwaHon  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  BraueheM 


Is  he  pulling  your  Ford  back  on  the      "i-^ 
hills?   If  you  feel  him  then,  remem- 
ber he  is  on  the  job  always — every  mile  of 
the  way.  The  old  rascal  is  hiding  in  your  old- 
fashioned  muffler.  Know  how  to  get  rid  of  him? 
Throw  away  the  muffler  and  put  on  the  new 


^      TRADE        — 

APCO 


MUFFLER 

With  Testing  Valve 

Muffles  the  exhaust  without  back  pressure.  Abso- 
lutely explosion -proof  because  cast  in  one  piece. 
Can't  rattle,  because  there  are  no  nuts  or  bolts  to 
work  loose. 

Testing  valve  tells  you  if  she's  hitting  on  all  four,  and  if  not, 
which  cylinder  is  missing. 

Supplied  complete  with  pedal,  chain,  screws,  etc.,  ready  to 
attach  in  a  few  minutes  with  ordinary  wrench. 


I 


If  your  auto  dealer  or  repair 
man  can't  supply  you,  write  us, 
giving  his  name. 

APCO    MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

PROVIDENCE,   R.  I.,  U.S.A. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog, 
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FullcT-Buflt 
Landmark/ 


Grain  EUvators  at 
Quebec,  Ginada. 
Harbour  Commis- 

fioners  Enginea% 
W.  Virginia  Pulp 
6C  Pap«r  Co.  Plant 
Tyrone.  Pa. 
E  G.  ten  Brofck, 
Engtnter. 

Addition  to  Ford 
Motor  Plant,  De- 
troit, Mich. 
Albert  Kahn, 

Architect. 
Emea  Wtlh* 

AtK€iate, 


When  we  build  by  tbe  Acfej 

The  covering  of  acres  of  country,  with  the  manf 
widely  different  types  of  structures  that  go  to 
make  up  modem  industrial  plants  is  an  imponan: 
part  of  the  building  activity  of  the  Fuller  organi- 
zation. 

The  four  plants  here  shown  cover  a  large  total  of 
acreage — but  even  more  important,  they  give  same 
indication  of  the  vast  diversity  of  our  buaUiDg  , 
operations.  ^^H 

The  economy  of  building  at  any  rime  lies  in 
building  right. 

The  Fuller  Industrial  Engineer* 
ing  Corporation  supplements  the 
building  service  of  the  George 
A,  Fuller  Company  with  expert 
engineering  ahility  capable  of 
handling  the  aesigning  and 
equipping  of  industrial  plants 
of  all  kinds  with  maximum 
speed  and  economy. 


George  AFuller  Company 


New  York 

Boeton 

Philadelphui 


NewOrleuM 

Washington 

Baltimore 


Ocvdand 
KanMsCty 


ScLodii 
Bu&lo 
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WILLYS-KNIGHT 


1"^0  say  that  a  motor  improves 
with  use  may  sound  paradoxical. 
But  owners,  after  years  of  use,  say 
this  is  their  actual  experience  witii 
Willys-Knight  motors. 

TheWillys-Knight  motor  receives 
its  gas  through  openings  in  sliding 
sleeves  mechanically  operated.  It 
has  no  clashing  valves.     A  gradual 


accumulation  of  carbon,  between 
the  sleexes,  seals  the  compressiori 
more  tightly.  In  power  and  quiet- 
ness, the  motor  thus  imi)ro\('s 
with  use. 

That  exi)lains  why  owners 
so  universally  dtrlare.  the  \\'ill\>- 
Knighl  runs  heltrr  \hr  loNtivr  it 
rims. 


Widys-Knighl  Booklfi  on  Rfquf^t 


WILLYS-OVERLAND.  INC.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

W I LL VS-0\ ' t:  R  I.A  N  D  L I M I T  E  D .  ToroMto,  Ca  naJa 


3  riTrr<TVia*f^'!mTfVfffi^^t  iti'unrt'i  u  t^  d  t : 
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HEAVY  ROADS] 
RAIN— SLUSHj 

Sticky  mud  halfway  to  the  boK  J 
The  meanest  kind  of  cooditi 

Then  is  when  the  New  Stro«bcr|t| 
Carburetor    proves    Its   vahie  —  | 
proves     its     economy  —  Tilh.  . 
ceaseless  plunfje  of 
takes  you  where  you  iraat  f 
—  at  the  least  cost  of  1 
time  and  of  engine  wear. 

That  applies  to  any  cw 
sire  — old  or  new. 

Write  for  literature.   State  1 
year  and  model  of  your  maclil*^ 

Stromberg  Motor 
Devices  Company 

Dept.  652 

64E.25th  St. .Chicago,! 


THOMBERG   Does  i 

'  CARBuneroR 


'^HiTE  hoir; 


ORANGE  PEKOC 


<C^e^ 


(jAOUMO 


C0FFE5 


WrightCom 


WHITE 
HOUSE 

COPPBE' 

None  better  at  any  price 

*V  _       The  up-to-date  coffee  pack 

age  keeps  all  goodness  i^ 
all  badness  out,  and  di 
i      livers  to  you  the  sam^ 
k      splendid   quality  tha 
1^      has  made  White  Hou^ 
Coffee  famous.  1-,  3- 
5-Ib.  packages  only.  Never  - 


I  ir/i  r  Ji  a  ■  kivj  :]  rM :  m  varn 


*^fl*?^'' 
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Americans  Exclusive  Knight-Six 

IT  is  impossible  to  compute  the  life  of  the  R&V 
Knight  motor  because  it  is  a  motor  that 
improves  with  use.  The  longer  it  runs  the 
smoother  it  operates  —  the  more  powerful  it 
becomes.  There  are  no  valves  to  get  out  of 
order;  carbon  only  adds  to  its  efficiency — time 
makes  it  more  flexible. 

The  R  &.V  Knight  chassis  and  body  are  of  master- 
ful design  and  construction,  as  carefully  built  as 
the  motor— characterized  by  those  refinements  in 
equipment  which  lift  the  car  from  the  com- 
monplace. 

Until  1910  the  car  made  by  thi»  company  was  known 
as  the  Moline;  from  1910  to  1913  as  the  MoUnc- 
Dreadnaught;  from  1913  to  1919  as  the  Mohne-Kmght; 
and  it  has  now  been  christened  the  R  6l  V  Knight. 

7  Passenger  Touring—:^  Passenger  Sedan --4  Passenger  Coupe 
4  Passenger  Sport— 2  Passenger  Roadster 

Root  &  Vaa  Dervoort  Engineering  Co. 

EAST  MOLINE,  ILL. 
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A   FINANCIAL   MEETING   PLACE 

Q  In  the  pages  immediately  following.  The  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  groups  the 
announcements  of  banks  and  bankers,  with  particular  reference  to  those  whk:h 
offer  a  service  in  Commercial  and  Investment  Banking.  We  believe  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  our  readers  to  present  such  advertisements  in  this  manner  and,  on 
our  part,  we  undertake  to  accept,  for  this  Department,  only  such  announcements 
as,  in  our  judgment,  are  submitted  by  firms  and  institutions  which,  through 
their  character  and  experience,  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  our  readers. 


Here  is 

National  Investment  Service 

At  our  oflfice  in  any  of  the  following  cities  you 
will  find  yourself  in  touch  with  our  complete 
investment  service — nation-wide  in  range. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
CHICA(;0.  ILL. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
DAYTON,  OHIO 
DENVER,  COLO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
HARTTORD.  CONX. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 
NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
OMAHA.  NEB. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
PORTLAND,  ME. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 
PROVmENCE,  R.  I. 

More  than  fifty  in  all. 


RICHMOND.  VA. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
SAN  FRANCISCX),  (  AL 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
W  ILKEvS-BARRE.  PA. 
LONDON,  E.  C.  2  ENCJ. 
MONTREAL.  CANADA 
TORONTO.  CANADA 
TOKIO.  JAPAN 


Let  U8  .send  you  our  current  list  of  bonds, 
notes  and  preferred  stocks.     Ask  for  A  130 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
BONDS    •    PREFERRED  STOCKS       ACCEPTANCES 


A  National  Investment  Service 


THRDlfGH   I  he   aid  and  co-nperalion   <»f  our  r*»rreei>ondenl8  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  an  invest  men  I  ^^erviee  national  in  »ro|»e. 
We  have  the  i»ri\ilo^e  «if   he  in*:  eon  nee  led   by   private  vyires  with  the 
following  well  known  firms  havin;:  tiffites  in  various  cities: 


Adani8^  Merrill 

Ilar(l<ir<l,  i>iiii. 

Alden,Bernie  &  C.o., 
Inc. 

Sfirinpfielil,  Mil-*, 

I^renzo  E.  Anderson 
Amlerson  &  l*ouell 

Cimirm.Ki.  Oliio 

Allen  Arnold  &  Cn. 
Ball  cK  Co. 
Beazell  ^^  Chat  field 

<  !lnriinijili,  (llii<i 
DuUr.n,  Ohio 

CaHc4t^n  &  Co. 

I*ltiLi<ld|>hiH.  i'u. 
PiUi«liiir|[li,  I'll.   , 

I\ew  \  ork.  N.  \  , 

Clark,  Griflith 
&  McWuin 

IIu<:li  J.  THniontl 
^  Co. 

Ui-I.m.  Mil-'. 

Downer  &  Co. 

yt,„ioii.  Md"-. 

John  L.  Edward M 
&  Co. 

^ai'liingioii.  IJ,  C 

T.  F.  (yageii  &  Co. 

B..-ton.  Ma^*. 

R.  Glendinning 
&Co. 

I'biliiilrlpliiii.  I'll. 


<  >ood  w  i  n-Beach 

&  <:o. 

llurlfonl.  ('onn. 
New  Itritnin.  (Innn. 

E.  M .  Hamlin  &  lx>. 
Ilinek.*^  Bro8.  &  Co, 

Britlf:(>|ivrt,  Omn. 

4]haniller  llovey 
^  Co. 

Hulhurd^  Warren 
&  Chandler 

Chic-iifCn.   III. 
Huitt<>  Crfck.  Mil  h. 
I^runil  ItHfiiii^,  MicK. 
KMliiiii37nf»,  Mich. 
l^iiii*iii|i,  Mirli. 

W.  W.  l^niihan 
&  Co. 

Hailiutorr,  Mil. 

I^aroyd,  Foster 
&Co. 

Honion.  Mii««. 

Long  &  Nash 

ti/ittnn.  ^t*l■^-. 

N.  A.  MaeDonahl 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

Htiffitlo.  N.  V. 

A.  E.  I^laslen  &  Co, 

INttMburgh.  I**. 
Wh<?elinp,  W.  Va. 

Moorhead  & 
Elmore 

^  aMhingtim.  D.  C. 

Morris  Brown 
&Co. 

Pituburgh.  Fa. 


Narihen  &  Co. 

Ho-lnn,  Ma»4. 
New  Vurk.  N.  V  . 

O'Brien  ik  Williams 

Moiitrfal,  ('annil« 
iMiHHu,  (lunndn 

Olis  &  Co, 

iJcvfttiiiil.  Ohio 
('iiirtiiniiti.  Ohio 
Akrim.  tMiiti 
i  Ifiliitiihii,.  Ohin 
\  (iiing^town.  Ohio 
Oilnruihi  ;S(iring«.  **o1i». 
I)pn%er,  Onto, 
Boston,  MuBH. 
Drtroil.  Mich. 

8.  B.  Peanuain 

Bn^tiin.  Mif^. 

Chas.A.Phelan&Co. 

Boi-tiat,  Mil--. 

Proctor,  Cook  &  Co. 

BoKloti,  Vliisc. 

F.  A.  Schirnier&  Co. 

Bd-toii.  Mnt*. 

Seeor,  Bell  & 
Beekwith 

loiedo.  Ohio 

J,  W.  Sparks  &  Co. 

rhilmVlphiii.  Ph. 
New  York,  N.  \. 

Stevenson  &  Co. 

Nev*  Haven,  Cnnn. 

11.  C.  Wainwrighl 
&  Co. 

Bo^tno,  Ma-x. 

Whitney  &  Elwell 

Ho!>ton.  Mae^^. 


Through  I  his  association,  rlients  receive  prompt  and  accurate  invcf^l- 
menl  hervice  in  the  ace uri ties  of  .governments,  munieipaliliei^.  rail' 
roadf^,  public  utilities  and  industrial  corporations, 

HORNBLOWER  &'  WEEKS 

Investment  Securities 

Founded  in  1888 
Members  of   the    New   York,   Boston   and    Chicago   Stock    Exchanges 


BOSTON 

PORTLANi) 

PROVIDENCE 


.NhW  \ORK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 
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Far  Reaching  Credit 

The  basis  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try is  raw  material.  The  production, 
gathering  and  transporting  of  raw 
material  through  jungles,  down 
tropic  rivers,  across  many  seas — all 
these  operations  are  made  possible 
by  the  far  reaching  power  of  credit. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  employs  its  great 
credit  resources  in  furthering  the 
processes  of  production,  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  from  raw 
material  to  final  consumption. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New  York 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  ( 
Over  Fifty  rivc  Million  Dollars 


v:%. 
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WHEN  Canonicus,  war  chief  of 
over  2000  savage  Narragan- 
setts,  sent  a  snake-skin  Ailed  with 
arrows  to  the  handful  of  Plymouth 
settlers,  Governor  Bradford's  answer 
was  the  same  snake-skin,  but  Ailed 
with  gunpowder  and  bullets  —  the 
challenge  accepted  in  unmistakable 
terms 

He  thus  deAned  New  England's 
attitude  toward  disturbers  of  the  peace 
A  recent  occurrence  in  Massachusetts 
clearly  demonstrated  the  vitality  of 
this  New  England  ideal  —  fearless, 
uncompromising  maintenance  of  law 
and  order. 

New  Englandcrs — in  fact  all 
Americans  who  glory  in  the  old 
American   traditions — will   celebrate 


during  the  coming  year  the  Tercen- 
tenary of  the  First  Landing.  V^isit 
old  Plymouth  and  Provincetown; 
Boston,  the  scene  of  the  famous 
"Tea-Party";  Salem,  the  home  port 
of  many  old  Yankee  clipper  ships; 
Lexington  and  Concord,  where  was 
Aredtheshot"heard  round  the  world  " 

Make  this  institution  your  New 
England  banking  headquarters  Six 
efficiently  organized  departments  — 
Banking,  Trust,  Bond,  Transfer, 
Vault  and  Foreign — enable  us  to  ofFer 
unexcelled  facilities  for  complete 
financial  service 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  our 
illustrated  brochure," A^«f  England — 
Old  and  Neiv^^  on  request.  Address 
Department  E. 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


'BOSTOJ^ 
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Extend  a  High  Yield  Over  the  Years  to  Come 


r^  ENERALLY  speaking,  the  dollars  you 
^^  spend  today  purchase  but  half  as 
much  as  in  the  period  before  the  war. 

Due  to  this  condition  the  more  recent 
issues  of  high  grade  Municipal  Bonds 
command  higher  interest  rates  than 
formerly. 

Unusual  opportunity  is  offered  in  that 
investment  in  Municipal  Bonds  at  the 
present  time  enables  one  to  extend  over 
the  years  to  come  an  exceptionally  high 
yield  combined  with   maximum  safety. 

Moreover  the  present  interest  rates  on 
high  class  securities  will  probably  be 
unobtainable  a  few  years  hence. 

And   over   and   above  the  advantage  of 


high  yteid.  Municipal  Bonds  at  maturity 
will  be  paid  in  dollars  of  normal  pur- 
chasing power. 

The  income  from  Municipal  Bonds  be- 
ing exempt  from  Federal  Income  Tax, 
funds  invested  in  these  securities  enables 
one  to  get  a  nei  yield  that  is  equivalent 
to  the  yield  from  taxable  securities 
bearing  higher  interest  rates. 

We  offer  you,  in  the  selection  of  Munici- 
pal  Bonds,  the  advantages  of  our 
country -wide  facilities  and  more  than 
thirty  years  experience  as  specialists  in 
Municipal  Bonds.  Send  for  our  free 
booklet,  "Bonds  as  Safe  as  Our  Cities." 
Address  Dept.  F-6. 


William  R.fbmpton  fbmpany 

GOVERNMPNT  AND  MUSrCIPAL  BONOS 
OVfT  J  Quarter  Cffiturjf  tn  this  Butintsi*' 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cincinnati  New  Orleans 
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FORGING  for  PROGRESS 


FROM  the  mines  and  mills  of  the  Middle  West 
come  the  metals  and  machinery  which  are  used  in 
doing  much  of  the  world*s  work.  Out  of  the  iron 
ranges  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota  flows  an  endless 
current  of  ore  to  the  steel  mills  of  the  Chicago  District. 
Here  where  titanic  accomplishment  is  the  common 
measure  of  the  day's  work — this  ore  is  fashioned  to  fit 
the  needs  of  man  and  thence  transported  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth. 

TN  the  financing  of  the  steel  industry  of  the  Middle  West  the 
-■-  Continental  and  Commercial  Banks  have  contributed  service 
fully  commensurate  with  the  vast  importance  of  the  interests 
involved. 

The  CONTINENTAL«t«/ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

INVESTED  CAPITAL  MORE  THAN  50  MILLION  DOLLARS. 
RESOURCES  MORE  THAN  500  MILLION   DOLLARS. 
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In  Paris — 
American  Banking  Service 


PARIS  is  one  of  the  three  chief 
market  places  of  the  world. 
There  meet  the  great  highways 
of  commerce  and  travel  that  lead 
from  Spain  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  Belgium,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  Germany. 

To  Paris,  from  everywhere, 
come  travelers  for  business  or 
pleasure;  from  Paris,  to  all  the 
world,  go  the  products  of  France. 

Business  houses  and  American 
travelers  find  a  Paris  banking  con- 


nection of  great  advantage.  Dis- 
tinctively American  service  is 
provided  by  the  Paris  Office  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company. 

This  Office  is  an  American 
bank  with  American  methods.  It 
pays  interest  on  checkingaccounts 
and  on  time  deposits,  and  affords 
complete  facilities  for  every  inter- 
national banking  service. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  explain 
in  detail  the  advantages  of  an 
account  with   our   Paris  Office. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

NEW  YORK  LONDON  LIVERPOOL  PARIS  HAVRE         BRUSSELS 

Capital  and  Surplus  -  -  -  ^50,000,000  Resources  over    -  -   -    $800,000,000 
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Six 
Per  Cent 

First 

Mortgage 

Bonds 

Secured 
by 

Hotel  Wolverine 

DETROIT 

total  issue,  $1,200,000 
in  denominations  of 

$100,  $500  and  $1,000 

Maturing  2  to  10  years 
serially  and  semi-annually 

4%  Normal  Federal  Income  Tax  Paid 

The  security,  consisting  of  land  and  Hotel  Wolver- 
ine, valued  at  approximately  double  the  amoum  of 
the  bond  issue,  is  a  new  sixteen  story,  fire-proof 
structure,  located  in  the  center  of  Detroit's  hotel  and 
business  district. 

Annual  net  income  conservatively  estimated  to  be 
more  than  four  times  the  greatest  interest  charge. 
Substantial  semi-annual  payment  on  principal  rapidly 
increases  security  of  longer  term  bonds. 

Based  on  65  years  proven  safety,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend these  Greenebaum  Bank  safeguarded  bonds. 
For  full  details  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Price  Par  To  Net  6%  Interest 

Greenebaum  Sons 

Rftulf  andTnistGmawny 

La  Salle  and  Madison  Streets 

Oldest  Banking  House  in  Chicago 

RKSOURCKS  OVKR $20,000,000 

Corrcspomirnts  in  Many  Cities 


GREEXEBAIM  SONS  BANK  and 
TRUST  rOMPANY,   Chicago.   lU. 

Send  full  details  of  H<'tcl  Wolverine  Bonds  to 


NAMh. 


STREET  . 
CITY 


STATE  . 


A-56 
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Arkansas 

Road  Bonds 


that  net 


6% 


SECURED  by  taxes  levied 
upon  municipal  and  agri- 
cultural lands  worth  several 
times  the  total  bond  issue. 
These  taxes  are  liens  prior  to 
any  mortgage.  The  bonds  are 
in  $500  and  $1,000  denomina- 
tions, with  semi-annual  interest 
coupons,  are  totally  exempt  from 
Federal  income  taxes  and  ma- 
ture in  from  S  to  25  years. 

Our  policy  is  to  offer  investors 
only  such  bonds  as  we  buy  for 
our  own  account.  These  Arkan- 
sas road  bonds  we  consider  ex- 
ceptionally desirable,  as  Arkan- 
sas is  a  growing,  progressive 
state  of  great  natural  wealth  and 
wonderful  prospects.  On  re- 
quest we  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
you  circulars  listing  these  desir- 
able road  bonds  and  giving  com- 
plete data  concerning  them. 
Just  write  for  circular  AB  65. 

6T  LOUIS  ^^^   MISSOURI 
Capital  and  Suiphit  $10,000,000 
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BACK  OF  YOUR  BONO 

ARE  THE    NECESSITIES 

FOP  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

Of  CiVlUZATtON 


hM 
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THE  WORLD'S   SUGAR   BOWL 

THE  Island  of  Cuba  produces  one-third  of  the  cane 
sugar  of  the  world.  It  produces  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  supply  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugar,  Cuba  is 
truly  "the  world's  sugar  bowl," 

Sugar  is  an  essential  food  product.  The  prevailing  scarcity  has  em- 
phasized its  importance.  There  is  a  universal  demand  for  increased 
production,  to  finance  which  requires  large  sums. 

Ha/sej,  Stuart  &  Co,  is  committed  to  the  policy  of  financing  funda- 
mental industries  through  the  outright  purchase  of  their  bonds  or  notes, 
and  the  distribution  of  these  securities  among  investors.  Bonds  of  such 
companies,  based  on  human  needs,  afford  exceptional  security  to  investors. 

As  an  example  of  our  industrial  offerings  we  recommend  the  7>zr  Year  j% 
Convertible  Debentures  of  the  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corporation ^  the  largest 
producer  of  raw  sugar  in  the  world.  These  debentures  mature  in  1930, 
and  constitute  the  only  funded  debt  of  this  great  organization,  with  total 
assets  of  almost  $  1 00,000,000,  or  four  times  the  amount  oi  this  issue. 

Mort  compitti  dttaih  regarding  the  sugar  industry^  Cuba  at  a 
producing  center ^  and  the  inn/eament  merits  and  fiostihilitiit  of 
njatue  of  the  convtruon  feature  of  the  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corporation 
Dehtnturet  tvilt  he  sent  upon  requea  for  circular  AM  -s.  Tht 
circular  also  lias  a  'u/tde  'variety  of  other  iwveanunt  offerings. 

HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO. 


CHICAGO 

9oe  a.  LA  SALLc  mi. 
DETROIT 


INCOflPOHATCD— SUCCCSSOBS    TO 

N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO..  CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

40   WALL   •!.  LAND   T(TlC   avOO.  lO  POST   OfriCI  • 

ST.  LOUIS  MINNEAPOLIS  MILWAUKEE 


accuniTv  aLOa. 


MET.    B'K  BLOG. 


1£  vou  need  a  convenient  and  accurate  method  01  recording 
your  securities  our  LOOSF.  LEAF  SECURITY  RECORD 
will  be  found  of  great  assistance  for  your  purchases  of 
bonds,  stocks  and  mortgages.  A  copy  will  be  sent _ 
vou  without  cost  or  obligation  if  you  will  write  ir*' 
Book  No.  A.M. -6. 


THE 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  BOSTON 


FOREIGN  TRADE  ENCOURAGEMENT 

Through  our  Foreign  and  Commercial  Service  Departments,  working  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  other  departments  of  the  bank,  we  are  prepared  to  aid 
manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the  prosecution  of  foreign  trade.  We  will  supply 
desired  commercial  and  credit  information,  and  finance  foreign  trade  transactions. 

Capital,  Surplus,  and  Undivided  Profits,  $37,000,000 
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Your  First  Precaution 

BUYING  an  investment  is  like  buying  anjrthing  else — your  best 
protection  is  the  character,  reputation  and  record  of  the  invest- 
ment Banking  House  from  which  you  make  your  purchase. 

The  record  of  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  38  years  without  loss  to  any 
investor,  is  a  guide  to  everyone  seeking  sound  investments. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet,  '^Safety  and  6fo'\  which  tells  in  full 
detail  the  reasons  for  this  record.    Specify 

Booklet  No.  F-1028 

SMCSTKAUS  ^.€0. 


Bttablithed  1882 
NEW  YORK 
150  Broadway 

DETROIT  MINNEAPOLIS 

PaaotMCot  Bide.  MctrepoliUn  BMik  BMc. 
PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO 

Stock  Exehaoc*  Bld«.  Don  Bide. 

CLEVELAND  MILWAUKEE 

Natfooal  Citr  Bide.  Vfrat  National  Bmak  Bide. 


Incorporated 

CHICAGO 

Straus  Building 

BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 


■wwaat  Buk  Bide. 
INDIANAPOUS 


LOS  ANGIH.ES 
Maraliuita  Nat'l.  BuikBlde. 


Crocker  Bide. 
PITTSBURGH 

KeyatOD*  Bide. 

WASHINGTON 

Nat 'I   Metropolitan  Bank  Bide. 


FirMi  Mortgage  Bondg  Exckuioely 
Thirty-eight  Years  Without  Loss  to  Any  Investor 
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ABA'  CHEqUES  GO  BOUND  THE  WOMD 

THERE  are  strange  and  out-of-the-way  places  in  this  world,  but 
none  of  them  is  strange  to  ^^A.  B.  A."  Cheques — The  Best  Funds 
for  Travelers.  Wherever  civilization  has  penetrated,  these  cheques 
have  become  a  familiar  medium  of  exchange  and  brought  comfort 
and  aid  to  thousands  of  tourists. 

HOTELS,  stores  and  transportation  companies  everywhere  know 
and  accept  them,  and  those  who  use  them  are  independent 
of  banking  hours,  free  from  the  annoyance  of  money  exchange  and 
protected  from  loss  or  theft.  Your  countersignature,  written  in  the 
presence  of  the  acceptor,  automatically  identifies  you.  Without  it 
the  cheques  are  valueless. 

IN  denominations  of  ^10,  ^20,  ^50  and  ^100.  Conveniently 
carried  in  a  small,  compact  wallet.  Issued  by  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  composed  of  20,000  leading  American  Banks 
and  Trust  Companies. 

•*  il     Tfc       X^^     American     ^^j 

A-B  -A  aSSL.  Cheques 

"the  BEST  tuads  for  tcavelen" 

For  further  particulars  write 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City 

Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 


EIGHT  PER  CENT 

With  Excellent  Opportunity  for  Additional  Profit 

An  unusually  well  safeguarded.  First  Preferred  Stock  of  one  of  our 
most  important  and  profitable  industries. 

Net  tangible  asset  $343  for  each  preferred  share. 
Equity  in  New  York  real  estate  alone  $160  for  each 

preferred  share. 
Earnings  nine  times  preferred  dividend  requirements. 
Management  conservative  and  successful. 
Four  plants  in  best  possible  locations. 
Issue  to  be  rapidly  retired  by  sinking  fund. 

We  recommend  this  investment  and  offer  it  on   a  basis  assuring 
an  additional  profit. 

A9k  for  Circvdar  No.  1076H 

Peabo^HouSihteliiig  &Co. 

(Eat.  IMS  -  Inc.  1918) 

10  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


Branch  Oflic««t 


Detroit 


CUveland 


Milwauke 


St.  Louis 


Bear  this  thought  in  mind: 
Canada's  industrial  possibili- 
ties to-day  equal  those  of  the 
United  States  immediately 
following  the  Civil  War. 
That  explains  the  American 
industrial  invasion  of  Canada 
and  the  Dominion's  favorable 
investment  opportunities. 
Placing  investment  funds  in 
Canada  with  exchange  rates 
so  advantageous  to  you,  augurs 
well  for  large  income  and 
future  profits. 

W«  will  recommend  you  dealrable 
■ecurltlet  with  excellent  Income-yield 
If  you  will  write  to  us.    Address : 

AGENCY  OF 

Royal  Securities 


^CORIPORATION 


(CANADA) 
I   Ml    T 


44 


165  BROADWAY 


MEW  YORK 
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YOU  SHOULD  UNDERSTAND  FORMAN  FARM 
MORTGAGES  AND  FORMAN  SERVICE 


These   investments  and    this   service  arc 

described  in  two  booklets: 

*•  How  Forman  Farm  Mortgages  arc  Made." 

*'  Forman  Farm  MorigaFT*  and  the  Fortn&a 

Monthly  Payment  Plan." 

EithfT  booklet,  and  list  of  cur- 
rent offerings,  free  on  request. 

George  M  Forman  &  Company 

Farm  Mortgage  Bankers 

1 1  South  La  Salle  Street  Chicago,  lU. 
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NATIONAL  8HAWMUT  BANK,  BOSTON 


The  Gateway  to  Markets  Abroad 

^^O^YAG^  markets  invite  American  commerce.  Europe  needs 
^^  every  variety  of  merchandise.  Fertile  territory  awaits  exporters 
to  the  Orient  and  southern  hemisphere.  The  National  Shawmut 
Bank  can  supply  to  clients  helpful  information  concerning  these 
opportunities.  Direct  connections  afford  facilities  for  obtaining  special 
data»  including  credit  information. 

India,  the  Far  East,  Australia,  South  Africa  and  South  America 
offer  abundant  raw  material.  Wool,  hides  and  skins,  fibres  and  cotton 
valued  at  $193,975,031  entered  Boston  port  in  1919.  New  Eng- 
land's great  industries  are  extensive  importers.  The  National  Shawmut 
Bank  has  co-operated  effectively  for  84  years,  and  is  well  equipped  to 
handle  the  foreign  banking  transactions  of  manufacturers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.     Prompt  service  is  our  rule. 

The  Shawmut  Corporation  is  specially  organized  to  broaden  our 
foreign  banking  service  in  dealing  with  acceptances,  foreign  securities, 
letters  of  credit,  cable  transfers  and  bills  of  exchange. 


Inquiry  concerning  your  particular  foreign 
trade  problem  is  cordially  invited, 

THE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK  of  Boston 

Resources  over  $250,000,000 

Our  booklets,  ^^The  Far  £ast*\  ^^ Acceptances"^ '  'Scandinavia*'  and  '^The  Webb  Law'' 

discuss  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  handling  and  developing 

foreign  business.     Write  for  copies. 
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Why  Gamble? 

The  great  law  of  Acdon  and  Reaction 
governs  both  speculative  and  invest- 
ment  markets.  While  it  is  imposnUe 
for  anyone  to  anticipate  day-to-day 
**  ripples,"  the  great  major  movements 
are  as  regular  as  the  tides  themselves. 

Babson^s 

REPORTS 

bued  onfundunental  ttatiadct,  aceantely  fof»> 
cast  these  major  movemenu.  They  enaUe  70a 
to  spot  the  real  ''buys"  at  low  tide -to  tell  out 
■syourboldinct  reach  the  peak-and  then  to kMiy 
in  agafai  at  bed-fock  prices. 

RBPORT  ON  REQ17E8T 
Ftan  details  of  the  BabeonMethod  of  iBveatment 
and  oar  booklet,  G^Um£  tkg  Mast /rem  Yomr 
if(iM{r  will  be  sent  tointerestedinveetoragnuia. 

Merditf  odb  for  BoBeHn  CC''i2 
THE  BABSON  STATISTICAL  ORGANIZATION 


1h»  Largmt  Orgamtaiion  afiia 
the  World 

CLIP  OFF  HERE 


MEMOg^ 

Write  RocerW.  Babtoo.  Pretideat  of  the  BabtonStatlftical 
Orianizatioo.  WeUesley  Hilla.  82.  Botton.  Mass.,  as  fol- 
lows t  Please  send  me  Bui* 
ledn  00-22  with  details 
of  fialMon  Method  of  In- 
veaonent,  and  booklet-' 
*Gtttint  iht  M^rt  Fnm 
Tmr  Mmtf** — rrati*. 


P^ECANS 


Baited,  make  a  delicioas  relish  second  to  none;   sogared,  a 

daintv  confection  that  is  wholesome  and  satisfrlng.     whether 

salted,  sagared.  or  eaten  from  the  shell,  yoa'll  And  the  rare 

and  delicate  flavor  of  the  pecan  the  most  satisfactory  of  any 

nnt.    Let  me  send  yoo  a  hoz  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

1  Ik.  leaMed  fecaa  Heals.  Salted         SI.M 

I  Ik.  leasted  fecaa  NeaU.  Satared        I.SS 

I  Ik.  Wbelo  Heals.  nalB  I.M 

All  Prices  include  postage  to  any  point  in  U.  B.    Money  back 

if  TOO  are  not  pleased.    Address 

JIM  CLAITOR.  PCCAN   MERCHANT 
Oalvkoton.  Texas 
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IMPORTANT 

Notice  of  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
should  be  in  our  hands  by  the  10th  of 
the    month   to  affect  following  issue. 

Old  address  should  be  given 
as  well  as  the  new  one. 

Circulation  Department 

The  Atlantic  Monthly   Company 

41  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston 


INVESTORS' 
UBRARY 

T^HE  search  for  information  on  the  part  of 
'■'  individual  investors  is  bne  of  the  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly ^  in  connection  with  its  Finan- 
cial Advertisine  Department,  wishes  to  encouraee 
this  bv  the  publication  of  the  following  list  of  book- 
lets which,  it  is  believed,  should  prove  useful  to  tho^e 
readers  who  are  concerned  over  the  problems  of  the 
investment  of  their  surplus  funds. 

It  is  recommended  that  readers  write  directly  to 
the  Investment  Houses  making  request  for  such 
booklets  as  seem  most  likelv  to  be  useful,  or  for  such 
information  as  the  booklets  may  suggest.  Our 
banker  friends  will  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to  Atlantic 
Monthly  readers.  * 

**Wluit  You  Should  Know  About  InrMtment**;  National 
City  Bank.  SS  WaU  St..  New  York. 

**Bonds  and  Notes,  Yielding  4}%  to  6]%**;  Hornblom 
&  Weeks.  42  Broadway.  New  York,  or  60  Congreai  St..  Bosbm. 
Mass. 

**Franca,  the  Raoonatructlon,**  of  particular  interest  io 
connectioQ  with  French  securities  in  America;  Brown  Brotben 
&  Co..  59  Wall  St..  New  York. 

**TraTelcrs*  Letters  of  Credit,**  how  they  are  bought  and 
used;  Brown  Brothers  &  Co..  S9  WaU  St..  New  York. 

**Plttsbuftth*s  Industries,*'  a  bond  drculan  MeOon 
National  BankT  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

**America*s    Opportunity   in    Foreign    InvestaiaotB**; 

Guaranty  Trust  Company.  140  Broadway.  New  York. 

**ReTissd  Fedaral  Rascnre  Act**;  Natiooal  Bank  of  Coo- 
mercc  in  New  York. 

**Bonds  as  Safe  as  Our  Cities,**  concerning  Munkipal 
Bonds;  William  R.  Compton  Co..  408  Olive  St..  St.  Louis.  Ma. 
or  14  WaU  St..  New  York. 

**Ghooslng  Your  InTSstmont  Banker**;  Halsey.  Stnart  & 
Co..  209  SoTLa  Salle  St..  Chicago,  UL.  49  WaU  St..  New  York. 
or  10  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 

**InTestment  Securities**;  Kidder.  Peabody  &  Co..  17  Wall 
St..  New  York,  or  iis  Devonshire  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

'^Selecting  Your  Investments**;  G.  L.  MUlcr  ft  Co^  At- 
lanta. Ga. 

**Let*s  Choose  Eiecutors  and  Talk  of  WUb,**  a  booklet 
on  the  fiduciary  activities  of  a  large  bank;  Bankers'  Trust  Ca. 
16  WaU  St.,  New  York. 

**An  Investment  Service,**  describing  a  service  of  infonaa- 
tion  and  advice  to  investors;  Poor's  Publishing  Co.,  33  Broad- 
way. New  York. 

**The  Investor's  Guide**;  Greenebaum  Sons  Bank  &  Tnot 
Co..  La  Salle  &  Madison  Sts.CWcago.  111. 

** Banking  in  Foreign  Trade,**  of  interest  to  business  booses 
engaged  in  foreign  trade;  Continental  and  Commercial  Natiooal 
Bank.  Chicago.  111. 

'^Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Money**;  Babaon*s  Sta- 
tistical Organization.  WeUesley  HiUs,  Mass. 

**Farm  MortiUge  Investments**;  Bankers*  Mortgage  Ca. 

Dcs  Moines,  Iowa. 


^'Creating  Good  Investments*' 

lanta.  Ga. 


G.  L.  MUler  &  Co..  At- 


**ls  Interest  Return  an  Indication  of  Safety?**  a  booklet 
in  favor  of  Public  Utility  bonds;  A.  H.  Bickmorc  &  Col.  u: 
Broadway.  New  York. 

** Added   Assurance**;   booklet  for  investors;  Greenefaaas 

Sons  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  La  SaUe  &  Madison  Sts..  CtikaL«a,  IB 

"How  Farm  Mortgages  are  Made**;  George  M.  For^wi 

&  Co..  1 1  South  La  Salle  St..  Chicago.  lU. 

**Poor*s  Investment  Service**;  Poor's  PubUsbing  Compaar 
33  Broadway.  New  York. 


THE  men  and  women  who  carry  forward  the  work 
of  The  Philadelphia  National  Bank  are  trained  to 
look  at  their  daily  tasks — no  matter  how  apparently  in- 
significant— in  relation  to  the  other  work  of  the  bank, 
and  in  relation  to  the  great  throbbing  commercial  life 
of  the  city,  the  nation,  and  the  world, 

THIS  application  of  imagination  to  each 
employee's  work  stimulates  him  to  broader 
effort  and  increases  his  personal  happiness  and  his 
usefulness  to  the  community.  It  is  also  of  prac- 
tical benefit  to  our  customers.  When  each  transac- 
tion is  handled  intelligently,  not  mechanically, 
mistakes  are  eliminated  and  better  service  given. 

HOW  may  we  apply  our  experience 
to  your  business  problems?    We 
invite  you  to  consult  our  officers. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


BANK 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  FIRE 

MORAL  EFFECT  ON  EMPLOYEES  OF 
FIRE    PROTECTIVE    EQUIPMENT 


f|HE' mystery  attending  fires  is  not 
always  confined  to  their  origin. 
Fires  occur  with  a  peculiar  peri- 
odicity which  is  hard  to  account 
for,  but  which  is  much  more  than 
a  superstition.  When  a  news- 
paper reporter  returns  to  his  office  after  **  cover- 
ing" a  fire  he  immediately  sharpens  his  pencil 
and  holds  himself  in  readiness  to  report  two 
more  quickly.  In  like  manner,  each  com- 
munity has  its  cycles  of  maximum  and  mini- 
mum fire  losses,  its  fat  and  lean  years,  if  the 
metaphor  may  be  used.  For  a  period  of  two 
or  three  consecuti\'e  years  the  losses  reach  a 
comparatively  high  level,  followed  by  a  con- 
siderably longer  period  of  marked  decline, 
when  the  process  repeats  itself.  As  the  cycles 
ill  the  various  communities  do  not  synchronize 
they  do  not  affect  the  fairly  even  progression, 
in  the  wrong  direction,  of  fire  losses  throughout 
I  he  country  at  large. 

As  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  fire 
losses  tend  to  lump  themselves  in  well  defined 
periods,  the  records  of  an  eastern  city  of  500,- 
000  population  may  be  cited.     In  this  city  in 

1901  the  aggregate  losses  were  $1,023,659;  in 

1902  they  were  $1,576,127;  and  in  1903  they 
were  $1,125,482.  For  several  years  preceding 
1901,  and  for  several  years  after  1903,  the  an- 
nual losses  were  at  a  much  lower  level.  Again, 
in  1907,  1908,  and  1909,  the  losses  were  $1,198,- 
829,  $1,162,350.  and  $1,387,449  respectively, 
l>eing  markedly  higher  than  in  any  of  the  sev- 
eral years  previous  to  1907  and  those  following 
UXH).  Nor  are  these  i)eculiar  cycles  merely 
iM>lated  cases.  The  city's  records  over  a  long 
jH^riod  show  that  fires  have  always  thus  grouped 
:heinselves,  though  the  cycles  were  not  by  any 
•ut\ins  always  so  well  defined. 

AiK)ther  illustration  of  the  strange  order  of 

t  \  enis  in  the  most  unwelcome  of  all  visitations 

;ay  be  quoted.     It  is  a  matter  of  faith  among 

^-xi^fighters   that    the   many   numbers   sounded 

\  the  fire  alann  from  time  to  time  are  closely 

v'aied.  that  is,  an  alarm  in  the  twenties  will 

c    lolloxfc-ed   quickly   by   other   alarms   in    the 

•>k^:itie>;  it\  when  the  series  breaks,  an  alarm 

-   th*  thirties  is  sounded,  several  succeeding 


numbers  will  be  in  the  thirties;  and  so  on. 
It  is  useless  to  argue  uith  a  veteran  fire-fighter 
about  the  matter.  No  amount  of  argument 
can  persuade  him  that  this  singular  sequence 
is  imaginer>'.  He  simply  sets  his  exf^erience 
against  an  outsider's  theor>*,  and  the  argument 
ends  abruptly. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  extraordinary  fact 
connected  with  fire  psychology.  Not  only  do 
high  tides  in  losses  succeed  each  other  with 
striking  regularity,  but  particular  kinds  of  fire^ 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  break  out  in  period^  the 
character  of  the  property  destroyed  in  ibese 
periods  enjoying  a  comparative  inimumt)f  in 
the  intervals.  In  this  connection  the  reODrds 
of  the  city  above  referred  to  will  be  dted  jifptin. 
In  one  year  in  that  city  there  were  five  Inw- 
eries  and  malt-house  fires,  in  June,  July  ft&d 
August  and  November,  while  a  distillery,  net  to 
be  outdone,  followed  the  example  early  in  tfaenc- 
ceeding  >'ear.  Other  cities  and  rural  diattfets 
afford  equally  valid  evidence  that  fire  troaUn 
"come  not  as  single  spies  but  in  battalion^** tbe 
destruction  of  lumber-yards,  of  mills,  of  I»y- 
s tacks  and  bams,  of  residences,  and  of  tftker 
classes  of  property  being  more  often  grouped  in 
the  manner  suggested  than  not. 

The  more  it  is  considered  the  easier  it  is  lu 
accept  this  fire  psycholog>'  as  a  fact  and  not 
as  a  theory.  The  occurrence  of  a  fire  in  u 
community  is  not  only  apt  to  be  the  forerunn*^' 
of  other  fires  of  similar  character,  but  it  ac- 
tually tends  to  cause  them.  In  ever>*  popula 
tion,  however  orderly  in  the  ordinary  counc 
of  affairs,  there  are  a  number  whose  N-icious  o.'- 
morbid  tendencies  await  only  the  suggestion 
to  awake  them  to  activity.  A  ijoor  p>Tu- 
maniac  may  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  lilt 
without  being  suspected,  and  without  suspeti 
ing  himself,  yet  when  a  fire  breaks  out  in  hL-* 
immediate  vicinity,  and  especially  if  it  be  oi 
oeculiar  character  or  particularly  serious,  hi^ 
twisted  imagination  at  once  conjures  up  other 
fires  in  which  he  can  figure. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  twenty  j-ears  lhi^ 
country'  has  suffered  fire  losses  aggregating 
$200,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  incidental 
loss    of    life,    through    pyix>mania;    and    whik 
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KILLS  FIRE 
SAVES  LIFE 


fu  Can^t  Step  Ashore 
from  a  Motorboat  Afire 

WITH  a  boat  afire  off  shore,  the  passengers  must  kill  the  flames 
or  jump  overboard  and  swim  for  their  lives.    Pyrene  Fire  Ex- 
tinguishers will  prevent  a  fire  tragedy  in  your  gasoline  power  boat. 
I      Federal  laws  recognize  the  gasoline  peril  by  requiring  fire  pro- 
[tection  on  all  power  boats  over  24  feet  long. 

Pyrene  kills  gasoline  flames  while  water  only  spreads  such  fires. 
WjO.  Sold  by  ship  chandlers,  hardware  and  electrical  supply  deal- 
ers and  garages.  Approved  by  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection 
"  ^rvice  and  the  Underwriters*  Laboratories. 


fK^ENE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  17  Eatt  49th  Street,  New  York 
ATLANTA  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 

^^^^mfrreoe  MumfactorlnA  Co.  of  C«aada,  Ltd..  Moatreal.  P.  Q.  /^^  T 
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\i  a  lifetime  hn/esbneiil 

The  purchaser  has  every  rig^t  to  expect 
that  the  first  safe  he  buys  will  last  him  always. 

For  this  reason  he  will  do  well  to  consider 
very  carefully  the  points  of  safe  construction. 

He  must  consider  particularly  the  fire 
hazard  and  the  hazard  of  theft.  He  must  look 
beyond  mere  outward  appearance  to  funda- 
mentals of  safe-building — the  material,  the  de- 
sign, the  workmanship. 

It  has  always  been  the  creed  of  the  Cary 
Safe  Company  to  build  iu  safe  so  substantially 
that  it  would  present  a  perfect  bulwark  against 
these  hazards.  This  meant  a  special  construc- 
tion which  would  overcome  the  discrepancy 
between  the  strength  of  the  doors  and  the  walls. 

And  in  every  Giry  Safe  you  will  find  the 
doors  particularly  heavy— with  insulation  equal 
to  body  walls.  Tliis  is  the  feature  which  justifies 
the  CARY  claim-"UNIFORM  STRENGTH 
THROUGHOUT." 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  safes  it  will 
be  worth  your  while  to  study  the  "why"  of 
the  Cary  door  construction.  It  is  a  highly  im- 
portant feature.  The  Cary  folder  "Buying 
Protection"  explains  it  fully. 

Added  Security 

The  combination  locks  on  all  CARY  Safes 
are  now  protected.  First  by  a  drill  proof 
plate  in  front  of  lock.  Second  by  a  trigger 
device  which  is  so  arranged  that  in  case  an 
attempt  is  made  to  drive  the  combination 
spindle  through,  this  tnwft*  instantly  moves 
into  position,  thus  chcckuic  the  doffpng  de» 
vice  and  automatically  k>cking  the  safe. 

The  Cary  Safe  Co* 
Buffalo,  U.S.  A. 
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The   Psychology  of  Fire 

there  can  be  no  means  of  determining  exactly 
it  is  certain  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the« 
losses  were  the  direct  result  of  the  stimuluj 
afforded  by  an  "accidental"  fire,  which  could 
have  been  avoided  easily.  The  best  possibk 
way  to  lessen  pyromania  is  to  reduce  the  num 
ber  of  fires  from  other  causes,  thus  mercifulK 
assisting  his  perverted  imagination  to  die  ol 
inanition. 

Another  element,  and  probably  not  a  sl^ht 
element,  in  the  peculiar  fire  psychology'  out- 
lined above  is  the  nervousness,  ansing  from 
dread,  caused  by  a  '  fire.  Whenever  a  fire 
breaks  out  in  a  residence  neighborhood  every 
householder  in  the  locality  goes  about  the  houst^ 
for  about  three  days  thereafter,  sniffing,  imag- 
ining smoke;  and  should  he  discover  an  incipient 
blaze  he  is  more  apt  than  not  to  neglect  iht 
proper  means  of  subduing  it,  fl>'ing  to  tht 
nearest  fire-alarm  signal  instead,  while  tht 
fire  spreads  unchecked.  In  plain  words,  hi> 
obsession,  while  making  him  more  apprehen- 
sive, has  at  the  same  time  made  him  less  coul 
and  methodical  in  his  actions.  This  obses- 
sion acts  in  the  same  way,  but  in  a  more  marked 
degree,  with  crowds,  particularly  crowds  madtr 
up  largely  of  women,  as  in  clothing  and  other 
factories.  This  very  dread  of  fire,  when  a 
nearby  warning  is  still  fresh  in  mind,  renders 
them  liable  to  instant  panic,  and  seems  to  make 
them  wholly  incapable  of  fighting  an  incipient 
blaze. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  perfectly  plain,  though 
it  needs  emphasizing  none  the  less  on  that 
account.  The  only  sate  and  dependable  cun 
for  fire  is  prevention,  to  coin  a  paradox.  The 
prevention  of  a  fire  not  only  means  the  avoid- 
ance of  an  immediate  and  palpable  loss,  but 
it  certainly  means  that  fires  that  would  other- 
wise occur  inevitably  are  never  added  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  country's  annual  tribute  lu 
carelessness.  Even  tangible  evidences  of  cart- 
have  an  undoubted  influence  in  les.sening  the 
number  of  fires  and  minimizing  the  destructivene>a 
of  those  that  do  occur.  I  n  a  factory  or  warehouse 
equipped  with  fire  prevention  and  fire-fighting 
appliances,  with  sprinklers,  e.xtinguishers,  fire- 
retarding  doors,  well-constructed  and  uidl-{ 
kept  exits,  etc.,  an  object  lesson  is  perpetually  I 
before  the  eyes  of  every  employe.  He  can 
not  see  these  contrivances  without  thinkingJ 
at  least  subconsciously,  of  their  value;  ar.r 
in  his  calmer  moments,  when  he  is  not  undej 
the  spell  of  a  recent  fire  or  apprehension  ot  I 
future  one,  he  can  debate  at  leisure  ho^  t( 
use  to  the  best  advantage  the  applianoes  A 


hand. 
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Since  the  days  of 

George  Washington 

the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
efforts  to  eliminate  waste  of  wealth 
through  needless  fires— in  advancing 
plans  for  better  fire  protection  and 

Fire  Prevention 

Today,  it  is  ready  to  apply  all  the 
expenence  and  knowledge  of  its 
splendidly  trained  organization  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems. 
Ask  freely  for  advice  or  assistance. 

Insurance   Company 
of  North  America 

Dept.   S.  Philadelphia 

Any  sgent  or  hroktr  can  get  you  a  North  America  policv 
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DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


QRGANIZATION  of  the 
^^  stock  room  is  the  keynote 
of  good  service.  No  matter 
how  great  the  variety  of  your 
stock,  systematic  arrangement 
will  make  it  possible  to  hnd  the 
thing  you  want  instantly. 

Durand  Steel  Racks  and  Shelv- 
ing are  adjustable  to  the  require- 
ments of  all  kinds  and  all 
quantities  of  stock.  They  save 
valuable  space  in  the  store  room 
and  still  more  valuable  time  of 
employees. 

Coruuii  with  u§  on  problems  of  Biook 
room  arrangmmmnt9S  oho  oboai  MtomI 
iockoTB  of  off  iypo9. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

ISO6  a  Dearborn  Buik  BIdg.         _  506  Park  Row  BIdg. 
Chicago        Digitized  by  VjOCNow  York 
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VELVET  GRIP  ••Scw^Dns"  can 
be  attached  to  any  corset — the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do.  It 
is  always  well  to  have  a  set  handy 
to  replace  the  inferior  hose  sup- 
porters found    on   so    niany  good 

corsets. 

The  im/guc  feature  of  the  "SeW'Om" 

is    the  all-rubber    Oblong    Button 

same  as  found   on  all  genuine 


HOSE       SUPPORTERS 

Lx^  for  (he  Oblong  Hubber  But- 
ton —  the  Button  that  T^eventa 
SUpptng     and     Ruthless     *Ripplng. 

Gioiisi  Frost  Company.    Mjucms,  Boston 


TURITY  CROSS] 
I  Chichpn  a  la  IQn^ 

Chicken  breasts-cream  sauce 
andmiishrootm  UmfUm! 
fiandtfUnS'SiU  Quatity  Stores 

FREE  BOOKLET 

<The  Daily  Menu  Malcer_ 

rURTTY  CSOSS  MOnO  KlTCHrK 
ORANGE.  WH' JERSEY 


Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone 
applied  directly  upon  a 
tender,  aching  com  stops 
the  soreness  at  once  and 
soon  the  entire  com  or  cal- 
lus loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off  with  the  fingers  with- 
out even  a  twinge  of  pain. 

Freezone 


Removes  hard  corns,  soft  corns,  also 
corns  between  the  toes  and  hardened 
calluses.  Does  not  irritate  or  inflame 
the  surrounding  skin  or  tissue.  Yoa 
feel  no  pain  when  applying  it  or 
afterwara. 

Women!  Keep  a  small  bottle  of 
Freezone  on  your  dresser  and  never 
let  a  corn  ache  twice. 

Small  boUles  can  be  had  ai  any 
drug  store  in  the  U.  S,  or  Canada 


THE  EDWARD  WESLEY  CO. 


aNCINNATI,  OHIO 


S90  Commonwealih  A^^enw 
This 

Bisfttnctibe  IBoseton  l^ouse 

is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive 
hotels  in  the  nwld. 

Single  rooms,  icitk  bathroom,  from  *3.S0^ 
Sitting-room,  two  rfot*W^  bedroom*  and 
bathroom    for    your     party    from    $tM- 

The  nearby  Massachusetts  Avenue  mbway 

station  is  four   minutes  from   shops   and 

theatresy  ei^hi  from  the  South  and  eleven 

from  the  North  stations. 

Our  booklet  ha^  a  guide  to  Boston  and  iU 
historic  neinity.    Send  to  me  for  it. 

A.  T.  COSTBLLO,  Manager 


He  Is  Never  Well— 


V^ET  neither  is  he  wholly  sick.  He  is  nerv- 
i  ous  and  depressed,  catches  cold  easily. 
Has  frequent  headaches,  spells  of  indiges- 
tion, a  twinge  of  rheumatism  now  and  then. 

**E*yorrhea"  says  his  dentist.  "He  is  but  one 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  go  to 
pieces  in  middle  age  because  of  this  insidious 
disease." 

Pyorrhea  begins  with  tender  and  bleeding 
gums.  Then,  the  gums  recede  and  expose  the 
unenameled  tooth'base  to  decay.  Eventually 
the  teeth  loosen  and  fall  out,  or  must  be 
extracted  to  rid  the  system  of  the  infecting 
Pyorrhea  germs  that  breed  in  little  pockets 
about  the  teeth.  TTiese  germs,  which  are 
carried  in  the  blood-stream  to  other  parts  of 
the  body,  are  now  known  frequently  to  be 
the  cause  of  rheumatism,  anaemia,  nervous 
disorders  and  other  serious  ills. 

Don't  let  Pyorrhea  get  established  in  your 
mouth.  See  your  dentist  often  for  tooth 
and  gum  inspection,  and  start  today  to  use 
Forhan's  For  the  Gums. 


Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will  prevent  Pyor- 
rhea, or  check  its  progress,  if  used  in  time 
and  used  consistently.  Ordinary  dentifrices 
cannot  do  this.  Forhan's  keeps  the  gums 
firm  and  healthy,  the  teeth  white  and 
clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year  out.  Wet 
your  brush  in  cold  water,  place  a  half-inch  of 
the  refreshing,  healing  paste  on  it,  then  brysh 
your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling  motion 
to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush  the  grinding  and 
back  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage  your 
gums  with  your  Forhan-coated  brush— gently 
at  first  until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  tender,  mas- 
sage with  the  finger,  instead  of  the  brush. 
If  gum-shrinkage  has  already  set  in.  use 
Forhan's  according  to  directions  and  consult 
a  dentist  immediately  for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     At  all  druggists. 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhs^n't.  Limited.  Montreal 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Checks  Pyorrhea 


Model  WW 

Morld  Win 

Hbrc  Face 

Driver 


Father  and  Son 


On  the  golf  course  —  in  a 
way  that  you  never  would 
otherwise  —  fathers  get  a 
contact  with  sons  —  and 
sons  with  fathers — that  is 
at  once  beautiful  and  ben- 
eficial to  both. 

Play  golf  with  your  boy  this 
season — and  it  will  be  good  for 
him  —  and  good  for  you. 


golf  clubs  for  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century  have  stood  for  all  that 
quality  can  mean.  This  quality 
IS  built  right  into  the  club — from 
ground  to  grip  —  because  every 
man  in  our  shops  loves  his  work 
and  takes  pride  in  the  product. 
Every  workman,  too,  knows  the 
game  —  knows  hozv  to  make  good 
clubs — because  our  people  all  play 
golf  themselves  on  our  own  course. 

Are  you  playing  the  MACGREGOR 
hall  this  year?  If  not,  get  one 
from  your  Pro  or  Dealer  today  and 
try  it  in  your  next  game  —  then 
you  will  know  why  it  is  the  sen- 
sation of  the  season. 

Write  us  direct  for  free  catalog. 

The  Crawford,  McGregor 
&  Canby  Company 

DEPT.  15 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Established    '  8  2g 
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GENUINE  LEATHER 

COATS 

for  summer  wear 

On  the  Avenue,  in  the 
car  OE.  the  yacht,  in  the 
city  or  the  mountainis  on 
shore  or  afloat  —  a  coat 
that  is  huitable  for  ever>' 
ocraj*ion—  rain  or  shine. 
Engli8h  tweed  on  one 
side,  cordovan  soft  glove 
leather  on  the  other.  May 
be  worn  on  either  side. 

The  model  illustrated 
is  styled  with  Balmacan 
sleeves,  strapped  at  the 
wrist,  scalloped  flare  bot- 
tom. In  cordovan,  suede, 
tan,  reindeer.  Model  No. 
914.  Priced  at  $1 15  retail 
Sold  at  most  good  shops^ 

//  you  canntH  get  this  at 
uour  dealer,  remitdirect 
to  us  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 

Leo.  F.  Sturm 

8  West  30th  St. 
New  York 


The  Thrill  and 

Call  of  the 

Great   Outdoors 

no\v  pervades  the  land.    To  get  all  the  pleasure  and   bcnctiti 

that  go  with  the  response,  see  that  there 

is  on  hand  a  supply  of 


fDRHCRLY  KNOHfN  AS  CHGCONA  EWN5  AU 
It8  delights  and  benefits  are  as  rich  and  rart 
as  those  of  the  glorious  hop  fields  from  whence 
much  of  its  goodness  comes — and  just  ma  real 
and  lasting.  It  is  the  same  good,  bid  Evans* 
minus  the  alcoholic  content.  You  will  know 
it  by  its  delicious  flavor,  full  body  and  the 
characteristic  after-smack. 

Take  it  with  you  wherever  you  go.     Drink  il  whereter  yo«  or/ 
Supplied  in  c€ute»  by  ProgreMice  Dealen  or  writm  to 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS  Ertrt.  I7W  HUDSON,  N*  Y. 


SHREDDED  KRUMBLES 


Kn 


rumbles 

is  the  real  enerm  rood 


NATURE  carefully  puts  into  the  whole 
wheat  grain  the  elements  that  lend  pep, 
vim,  vigor  to  the  body.  Our  method  brings 
out  the  natural  sweetness  and  tempting  flavor. 

That  is  why  Krumbles  means  so  much  to  those 
who  eat  it.  All  the  energy  of  all  the  wheat  is  in 
Krumbles— the  valuable  mineral  salts  that  are 
hidden  away  in  the  bran  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
grain,  the  elements  that  go  toward  making  mus- 
cles and  bone  and  rebuilding  weary  nerve  cells. 

Krumbles  is  made  in  the  same,  big,  modem 
kitchens  with  Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn  Flakes, 
Kellogg's  Krumbled  Bran,  Kellogg's  Drinket, 
ot--  .  and  each  package  is 
gruaranteed  by  this  signa- 
ture— 


Ivumbles 


//f'^ 
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ITANDARD  EIGHT 

A  Powerful  Car 


> 


Ohwer  and  zAidina  (oaso. 


a  HE  Standard  Eight's  story  is  simple.  The 
engineers  of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany had  perfected  the  steel  construction 
of  .the  world's  railroad  rolling  stock.  With 
this  experience  they  believed  that  they 
could  build  an  automobile  of  power  which 
would  be  a  light  car  and  yet  give  riding 
comfort.     They  went  ahead  and  did  it. 

The  Standard  Eight's  powerful  motor, 
throttled  or  full  lunged,  will  meet  the  de- 
mands of  any  situation — whether  on  the 
open  road  or  in  city  traffic.  The  car's 
balance  gives  riding  comfort.  Its  light 
weight  is  appreciated  in  figuring  operating 
costs  and  upkeep. 


STANDARD  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 
Automoti*vi  Department  Pittsburgh^  Pa» 
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You  Know  What  Goes  Into  Them 

—  so  you  know  what  you  will  get  out  of  them 


You  have  been  urged  to  buy 
many  kinds  of  tires — to  try 
them  out,  and  determine 
their  merits. 

But  trying  them  all  would 
be  expensive  —  and  would 
take  a  lifetime ! 

A  better  way  is  to  find  out 
what  goes  into  a  tire.  For 
you  get  out  of  a  tire  exactly 
the  service  built  into  it. 


Mohawk  Tires  are  simply 
'^Quality"  Tires,  made  of 
the  purest  rubber — no  sub- 
stitutes— and  the  toughest 
fabric — an  extra  ply  in  most 
sizes.  Skilled  workmen 
build  them  by  hand. 

Mohawk  Cords,  in  the 
larger  sizes,  contain  more 
material  and  weigh  more 
than  any  tire  of  equal  size. 


//  You  are  Looking  for  a  Quality  Tire—Look  Up  a  Mohawk  Dealer 

MOHAWK  Q«-«g  TIRES 

Mohawk  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Kansas  City       Dallas       San  Francisco       Los  Angele* 
New  York  Boston       Chicago  Atlanta 
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CONSIDER,  if  you  will,  how  one  million 
experienced  owners  would  vote  on  every 
detail  of  their  ideal  car  if  they  had  the  power 
to  do  so. 

Think,  how  few  would  vote  for  this  feature 
or  that  feature,  but  how  many  would  vote  for 
those  dominant  features  which  characterise  the 
best  average  product  of  man*  s  hand  and  brain. 

Every  feature — every  detail  of  this  car — was 
determined  only  after  an  exhaustive  study  of 
all  cars  built  in  America  and  abroad. 

Lig:ht  in  weiy^ht  —  as  the  modern  car  of  to- 
day must  be  J  compact,  good-lookin|^  and 
comfortable,  this  Jordan  meets  every  demand. 

Over  city  street  or  country  road,  balance  is 
ever  a  dominant  characteristic  of  the  Jordan. 
Its  entire  movement  is  forward.  No  lurching 
side-sway.  No  jerky  up  and  down  motion. 
But  ever  the  white  ribbon  of  the  road  flowing 
past  swiftly,  smoothly,  evenly. 

JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  \nz,,  Clei-elaftd,  Oh, 


JORDAN. 
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IF  A  BETTER  TIRE  than  the 
Silvertown  Cord  is  ever  made, 
it  will  still  be  a  Silvertown. Tire, 
and  Goodrich  will  make  it.> 


r>  Goodrich 

oilvertown 

c4mericas  First  Cokd  Tire 


The  Qoodrich  o4djusimeni  ^asist 

Silvertown  Cords,  8000  Miles 

Fabric  Tires,  6000  miles 


^ 
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Tender,  Soft,  Bleeding  Gumft 

are  the  first  tymptoms  of  pyorrhea.  If  unchecked,  pyorrhea 
causes  loM  of  teeth  and  menacei  health. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  waa  acientificaJly  compounded  for  tf*c 
tpecific  purpose  of  restoring  and  mamlaining  gum  health. 
It  it  the  only  dentifrice  whose  value  in  treating  and  pre- 
venting pyorrhea  haa  been  ciemonit rated  m  clinics  devoted 
exclusively  to  pyorrhea  research  and  oral  prophylaxis.  That 
i«  why  it  is  so  widely  prescribed  by  the  dental  profession. 
U  yourgumsshow  pyorrhetic  symptoms.  Pyorrhocide  Pow- 
der  will  aid  in  restoring  them  to  a  healthy  condition.  If  your 
gums  are  fealthy,  Pyor- 
rhosride  Powder  will  keep 
them  so.  It  deans  the 
teeth  most  eHe^t^vely;  re- 
moves the  mu- 
coid def  OS  tsand 
daily  accretions. 
Pyorrhocide 
Powder  is  eco- 
L  ncmica!  because 
^  a  dollar  package 
contains  six 
months'  supply. 
Sold  by  leadina 
druggists  and 
dental  supply 
houses. 

Frtt   Sample 

Write    Jot    fret 

lampU  and  oar 

&oo|W   on   Pre- 

tenlion    anJ 

Treatment    of 

Pyorrhea, 

The  Dent  inol  & 

Pyorrhoeide 

Co..  InC' 

Dept.  G. 

1480  Broadway, 


m 


New  York 
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M   Ity  artffmited  cUnicaf  fa- 


GENUINE 
ASPIRIN 


Name  •* Bayer"  identifies  genuine 
Aspirin  introduced  to  physicians  in 
1900.     Insist  on  unbroken  packages 

BAYER-TABLETS 
•f ASPIRIN 

Aspirin  la  the  trade  mark  of  Bajrer  Mttanfeccore  ef 
Monoacetlcadd^er  of  SellcTllaicM 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Educational  Bureau 


nPHIS    NEW    DEPARTMENT    of  The 

'^  Atlantic  Monthly  Company  is  gatfaering 
all  available  information  regarding  the  private 
schools  of  this  country,  and  from  the  data  so 
obtained  is  able  to  assist  parents  and  guardi- 
ans in  the  selection  of  schobls  for  their  chil- 
dren and  wards.  Inquiries  about  summer 
camps  for  boys  and  girls  are  also  invited. 


=  IN  W-RITTNG  PLBASE  AOOKBS5 

^     Th€  Atlantic  Monthly  Edttcationtd 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  Company 
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CJvoT^if  xruralin 
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The  Bride  Loves 

a  Qift  of  Ivory  Pyralin 


r'  SO  happily  combines  the  useftd  with 
a  delightful  air  of  luxury'.    Its  simple 
lines,   delicate    grain    and    mellow 
lustre  of  old   ivory  are  distinctive  of 
good  taste. 

Ivory  Pyralin  is  made  in  a  number  of 
exquisite  and  exclusive  designs.  It  is 
sold  in  complete  sets,  from  brush  to 
puff'holder,  or  in  single  articles,  if  pre' 
ferred.  Each  piece  is  stamped.  Ivory 
Pyralin,  in  tiny  letters.  Because  it  can- 
not tarnish,  chip  or  break,  and  is  easily 
cleaned,  it  is  unquestionably  the  ideal 
toiletware. 

One  cannot  appreciate  the  full  beauty 
of  Ivory  Pyralin  without  seeins  it.  On 
exhibition  at  the  leading  merchants*. 


The  Ltf  BcUe  Pattern,  fea- 
turing the  transverse  handU, 
excluswe  in  Ivory  Fyralin. 
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To  top  o£f  a  good  meal! 

Pie!  Any  kind  of  Pie!  The  great  American  dessert! 

You  cart  be  sure  of  "good  luck"  in  pic  baking  if  vour  oven  is 
at  the  T\^ht  temperature.  Don't  guecw — know  wnen  the  tem- 
perature 18  exactly  right. 

The  Taylor  Ch'en  Thermometer  (S2.00)— will  tell  you  the  min- 
ute the  baking's  done — unncoesaary  to  be  continually  opening 
the  oven  door  and  losing  valuable  heat.     It  comee  with  the 


^/br 


HOME  SET 


•ftlto  include!  the  Candy  Tberjnometer 
tIB.OO)— to  toll  the  exact  Umperatars  In 
boiUngi  aod  the  Sugar  Thermometer 
(•1.00)— to  tell  the  exact  tbickneta  of 
jrourayropt. 

Many  appetizing  receipts— and  much 
valuable  Information  for  a  careful  cook 
—in  the  three  Taylor  Becipe  Booka— 
sent  free. 

Xrytr/iutrumnfCaf^panka 

Roche9ter,N.  Y. 

If  your  dealer  can't  tuDpIv  you.  mail 
16.00  direct  to  ui  with  dealer  •  name  and 
aet  will  be  lent  you  prepaid.  e  b  2 


Instead  of  the  fen... 


The  FOX  seven  pound  Portable 

Take  it  with  you  wherever  you 
go  —  on  the  train^  in  your  home, 
anywhere  —  it  is  always  at  your 
service  for  better  letters,  more 
easily  written— more  easily  read. 

SWIFT-EFFICIENT-DURABLE 


Ask  for  a 


Fox  Typewriter  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Scr9*n  Ifou99 


HODGSON 

PORTABLE 

HOUSES 

Save  Time,  Money 
and  Labor 

You  eliminate  architect  and  builder 
when  your  home  is  a  Hodgson  Portable 
House.  You  can  supervise  its  erection 
yourself  —  no  skilled  workmen  are 
needed. 

By  following  directions  there  can  be 
no  mistakes.  You  receive  your  Hodg- 
son Portable  House  in  plainly  marked 
sections.  Additions  from  time  to  time 
can  convert  a  two  room  week-end 
cottage  to  a  real  home  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Specially  designea  Hodg- 
son lattice  with  vines  and  flowers  wul 
make  a  Hodgson  Portable  House  a  thing 
of  beauty,    write  today  for  catalog. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 

Room  254,71-73  F«tf«ral  St..  BoMoo,  MaM., «  B.  Ifth  St..  N.Y. 


AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  LEHER 

From  an  owner  of 

1h  Amenities  of  Book-CoUecting 

"  My  copy  of  *  The  Amenities  of  Book-Collecting  * 
has  disappeared.  I  hope  to  the  satisfaction  of 
somebody  who  enjoys  it  as  much  as  I  have,  for  I 
one  may  well  condone  the  appropriation  of  the 
book  by  such  an  one.  in  point  of  fact  almost 
commend  the  act. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  don't  wish  to  be  forlorn.  Accord- 
ingly. 1  send  my  cheque  for  $12.00  for  three 
copies.  With  these  judiciously  distributed  in  my 
quarters. — one,  perhaps,  hidden  or  k)cked  away 
from  the  collector, —  I  may  be  able  to  have  Mr. 
Newton's  fascinating  volume  ready  at  any 
moment  I  may  need  it!'* 

//  you  art  not  familiar  with  Ihis  ooltane.  Just  fill  octf 
the  order  blank,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  poUpdd  vn 
receipt  rf  $4.00, 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc. 

41  Mt,  Vernon  St..  Boston.  Mms. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find        for copies 

THE  AMENITIES  OF  BOOK-COLLECTINC 

Name City       . -.....^-,^-, 

Street 
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Two  ways  of  figuring 

painting  costs 

One  wrong — the  other  right 


One  figures  how  much  a  paint  costs  a 
gallon.  Th<i  other  figures  how  far  a 
gallon  will  go,  and  how  much  it*  costs 
to  make  it  go  that  far.  One  figures  on 
the  cost  of  the  paint  alone.  The  other 
figures  on  what  the  paint  itself  costs, 
plus  what  it  costs  to  do  the  painting. 

Figured  this  last  way,  you  will  find 
thajt  Lowe?  Brothers'  Paint  will  go  fur- 
ther and  cost  less  to»  make  it  go. 

To  convince  yourself  that  we  are  not 


making  an  advertising  claim,  rather  than 
stating  an  indisputable  fact,  send  for  cir- 
cular entitled,  "Figure  your  Painting 
Cost  with  a  Brush,  Not  a  Pencil" 

At  the  same  time,  enclose  10c.  in 
stamps  for  the  Happy  Happening  Book. 
It  will  prove  to  be  your  paint  friend, 
counselor  and  guide,  on  anything  about 
painting  and  vajnishing. 

Lowe  Brothers*  Paints  and  Varnishes 
are  sold  by  the  best  dealer  in  Aich  town. 


^JsmaBFothors 


475  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
Boston    New  York    Jersey  City     Chicago    Atlanta     Kansas  City     Minneapolis    Toronto 
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SETH 
THOMAS 


i' IHEIR  last- 
ing service, 
dieir  fault- 
less time'lceep'' 
ing,tlieir  beauty 
o£  design  and 
finish  make  gsu 

Seth  Thomas 
Clocks  g^^^ 

supreme  for 
gift-giving 


Stained  tLith  Caifi^t't   CftoatU  Slaint^ 
JuUnt  OrtgQTf,  ArrlHtsct,  y.   T. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

The  cheapest,  most  artistic  and  most  durable 
colorings  for 

Siding  and  Shingles 

1  They  cost  lew  than  half  as  much  as  paint. 

2  Can   be   applied   in   half  the  time   and    by    any 
intelligent  laborer,  halving  the  labor  costs. 

3  The    Creosote    preaervei    the    wood    and    repeU 

insects  and  vermin. 

4  The  colors  are  rich,  harmonious  and  transparent, 
bringing  out  the  beauty  of  the  ip-ain  of  the  wood. 

3     They  wear  as  well  as  the  best  paint. 
6    They  are  especially  suited   for    small    houses,   of 
siding,  shingles  or  boarding. 

You  (an  grt  Cabot's  Stains  aU  aver  the  country.    Send 
for   stained  wood  samples   and  name  of  nearest    agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT.  Inc.  Mfg.  CbenisU,  111  Milk  St.  lUitsi,  Mass. 

yt'^  M«rk«l  St     Sao  Franrlsro  21  W.  Clazl*  Si  .  rfekagc 


THAT 
SOOTHING  QUIETNESS^ 

On  the  cinderless  paths  of  the  Great  Lakes— 
so  deliciously  restful  to  tired  city  nerves— is 
only  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  kind  of 
summer  travel,  for  business  or  pleasure,  on  the 
palatial,  luxurious  D.  €^  C  Line  steamers. 

DAILY 

Detroit  and  Cl«v«lmDd 

Detroit  and  Buffalo 

Threm  Trip,  W^mkty 

(June  16  to  Juljr  1) 

Detroit,  Alpena,  Mackinac,  St.  If naee 

Six  Tripa  W»9kly 

(July  1  to  Sept.  15) 

Rail  tickets  accepted,  either  direction,  between 
Detroit  and  Buffalo 

DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND  NAVIGATION  CO. 

A.  A.  ScbanU.  Pres.  and  Gen  Hge. 
J.  T.  McMillan.  V-Fr«s.    L.G.  Lewis. Own.  Pas.  Agt. 


Gr—t  LaJbM  A  _ 
Pam,Aot.. 
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CYPRESS 


'The  Wood 
Eternar 


is  one  of  the  very  best  woods  for 
doors,  both  inside  and  outside,  be- 
cause it  does  not  shrink  and  swell  as 
much  as  many  other  woods.  And 
many  persons  of  taste  think  that 
CYPRESS  has  a  handsome*  grain, 
one  that  may  be  brought  out  ana 
beautified  in  the  finish.  CYPRESS 
is  growing  in  popularity,  both  with 
architects,  investors  and  ^private  citi- 
zens.' '  //  muse  be  because  it  deserves  to. 

SPFPIAT  MOT'TPP.  Ainon«the43volumMoftheINTER- 
™^«nXi  ^'^*    NATIONALLY    STANDARD    CY- 

PRESS POCKET  LIBRARY,  the  followiof  Tolumet  conuin  mttur  betriog  on 
the  ibove  •ubiect— vix.,  VolumM  SI,  S3  and  3>.  Volume  1  conuint  full  U.  S. 
Gorenuneat  Report  and  complete  lilt  of  *U  volume*.  Anx  or  all  of  tbetc  will 
come  promptly  on  your  requett. 

Ut  our  "ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  hip  YOU.    Our  tntht  mturm 
an  at  your  strvice  xvith  RtUablt  Counul.   Wt  invite  corrttpondtnct  vjith  a  terious  purpose  in  it. 

Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers' Assodatioii 

12S3  UibcnU  Bnk  BdUiu*  Ntw  OtImu,  U.,  or  1253  HmH  NatioMl  Biok  BuUng,  ^^AamMt.  Fh. 


SPECIFY  AND  INSIST  ON   "TIDEWATER"  CYPRESS 
IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  CYPRESS  ASSN/S  REGISTERED  TRADE-MARK. 

IP  IN   ANY  DOUBT,  PLEASE  WRITE  US  IMMEDIATELY. 

IBmSTBBSDTIUOB-llARKlSINDELIBLTrSTAIfPEDlNTHB  END  OP  EVERT  BOARD  OF  TSUB  "TIDBWATEE"CTPBBaB.  TAKBNOOTmBL 

'*^j\iJ    ^^iVVsy     .^'s.js^j    ^X£^Va/   ^^>^\& 
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Lafayette 

What  a  wonderful  engine! 

Not  one  unneeded  bolt  nor  unessential  ounce  of  weight. 
Delivering  tremendous  torque,  over  an  unexampled  range 
of  engine  speeds,  it  summons  more  than  ninety  horsepower 
to  its  purpose. 

Yet  simplicity  runs  through  it  like  a  theme. 
The  power  travels  in  a  straight  line  from  crankshaft  to 
differential  pinion  gear.  ^ 

There  is  but  one  universal  joint  and  it  is  automatically 
lubricated  from  the  transmission. 

Like  the  oil-pump,  the  water-pump  drives  on  the  crank- 
shaft, eliminating  all  gears  and  their  attendant  auxiliaries. 
The  crankshaft  of  hollowed  chrome-nickel  steel  has  five 
bearings  to  insure  rigidity  and  strength  at  speed. 
As  in  the  engine,  so  throughout  the  car;  in  every  pan  as 
in  the  whole  the  discerning  mind  will  read  consummate 
engineering,  and  so  reading  rank  La  Fayette  high,  among 
the  finest  motor  cars  of  all  the  world. 

"\3b/  Lafayette  motors  comi^any  wjiffa'j /^^v  !NPiA».A»ou«)y  vjOOglC 
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